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The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS     „ 

ARE    HADE    BY 

THE    WELD    MFO.    CO., 
41  Lincoln  Street,      •      •      Boston. 
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HANUFACTURERS  OF 


The 
MASTER  KEY 
Rubber  Tiling. 

Noiseless, 

Non  Conducting. 

Non  Slipping. 

The  ideal  floor  for 
Offices,  Banks,  Vesti- 
bules, Elevators  and 
especially  for  places 
where  electrical  cur- 
rents abound. 

Beautiful  Color  Effects. 
Designs   Furnished. 


BICYCLE, 

AUTOMOBILE 

AND 

VEHICLE 

TIRES, 

HOSE, 

PACKING, 

VALVES. 

MOLDED 

Q00DS, 

FRUIT  JAR 

RINGS. 

WHITE 

TUBING. 


THIS  TRADE    MARK    GUARANTEES   FULL  VALUE 
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AKRON,  OHIO  and  BARBERTON,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
Akron  Office,  Arcade  Block — Main  Office  and  Works  at  Barberton 


LONG  DISTANCE  TEL..  AKRON  EXCHANGE  NO.  999. 
CABLE  ADDRESS  "ARCO  AKRON." 
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HESE  powerful  and  efficient  machines  are  especially  designed  for  the  strong  stitching,  in  long  lengths,  » 

of  several  plies  of  rubber,   canvas  or  leather,   and  are  extensively  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  ♦ 

BELTING  used  for  power  transmission;  they  can  be  used  for  sewing  any  kind  of  fabric,  capable  of  ♦ 

needle- puncture,  up  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Several  varieties  are  made,  » 

but  all  are  provided  with  Adjust-  ♦ 
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able  Driven  Feed-rolls  which 
draw  the  material  through  Ad- 
justable Guides  and  under  a 
flat  or  a  roller-presser  as  may  be 
desired.  The  Feed-rolls  may  be 
driven  by  either  a  clutch  or  a 
ratchet,  the  latter  method  being 
employed  in  the  machine  illus- 
trated. The  extreme  length  of 
bed  is  thirty-two  inches,  the 
clear    space  on    the    bed    from 

'to      1— 1  -■    ■     ftr     -^-     ._jt  n.  needle  to  base  of  arm  is  nineteen 

_u',;;',;;',',:',',',,;',:^|    :i'... .'...'.'. :~^^matJffpss^^^^^^^S^imSSm  Bk^^BBtL if       inches.      The  machines   will 

stitch  to  the  centre  of  a  belt  38 
inches  in  width.  Two  forms  of 
guide  are  made  and  the  machines 
may  be  fitted  with  either  as  de- 
sired ;  one  form  is  arranged  to 
slide  on  a  round  rod,  the  other  is  operated  by  means  of  a  screw,  as  illustrated  above.  The  Shuttle  is  of  the 
oscillating-cylinder  type  provided  with  very   large  bobbin,  having  great   capacity  for  coarse  thread. 

Four  varieties  are  made  for  making  two  parallel   rows   of   stitching  at   once  ;    each   carries  two   needles 

These  machines  are  shown  in  practical  operation  at — 


SIHGER  MACHDYE  Ho.  S-3 


OPERATED  BY  MECHAKICAL  POWER 


in  one  needle  bar  and  is  provided  with  two  shuttles. 
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ST.  LOUIS,  1124  OLIVE  ST. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO .,  1209  GRAND  AVE.  THE    SINGER     MANUFACTURING 

BOSTON,  128-132  ESSEX  ST. 

CHICAGO,  260-262  FIFTH  AVE.  SALESROOMS   IN    EVERY  CITY. 


TROY,  N.  Y.,  251  RIVER  ST. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  236  WATER  ST. 
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CINCINNATI,  115  WEST  THIRD  ST. 
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Hanover,  Germany. 


For  General  Compounding 

'M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  Hanufacturers 
for  the  past  three  years. 
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A  S  the  result  of  a  preliminary  study  of  rubber  culture 
**■  in  Guatemala  and  southern  Mexico,  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook, 
of  the  botanical  staff  of  the  department  of  agriculture  at 
Washington,  has  written  a  report*  that  merits  careful  study 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultural  production  of 
rubber.  These  studies,  which  are  not  yet  concluded — for 
Mr.  Cook  is  already  on  a  second  visit  to  the  southern 
country — are  directed  primarily  to  the  question  whether 
rubber  planting  is  advisable  for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, in  the  economic  development  of  which  islands  the 
Washington  authorities  now  have  a  concern.  It  is  recog- 
nized, however,  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  that  it 
will  have  a  more  immediate  and  popular  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  investments  in  rubber  culture 
in  nearer  regions,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  agricultural  office  has  been  in  receipt  of 
many  inquiries. 

While  the  author  does  not  presume  to  offer  final  conclu- 
sions, as  a  rule,  his  report  does  not  thereby  lack  in  interest 
and  value,  by  reason  of  the  many  questions  to  which  he 
gives  consideration — problems  of  a  practical  nature  that 
require  solution  before  rubber  culture  can  be  regarded  as 
having  a  fixed  basis.  Briefly,  the  report  can  be  summa- 
rized as  asserting  that  the  practicability  of  the  agricultural 
production  of  rubber  has  been  demonstrated,  but  that  it 
bids  fair  to  become  very  profitable  only  under  favorable 
natural  conditions,  and  these  conditions  are  as  yet  imper- 
fectly understood. 

The  report  is  consistently  conservative  throughout,  the 
author  avowing  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  discourage 
the  rubber  planter,  or  investors  in  planting  companies,  but 
merely  to  set  forth  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  that 
beset  rubber  culture,  from  the  desire  that  unnecessary 
mistakes  be  avoided.  But  from  the  remark  that  "  many 
cultural  mistakes  are  still  made  with  plants  that  have  been 
in  domestication  for  thousands  of  years,"  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  starting  of  rubber  plantations  need  not 
necessarily  be  deferred  until  the  definite  solution  of  all  the 
problems  bearing  upon  this  subject  which  may  occur  to 
the  scientific  investigator.  Indeed,  the  truth  is  to  be  ar- 
rived at  only  by  persistent  experimenting  on  a  broader 
scale  than  has  been  afforded  in  botanical  gardens,  where 
the  results  obtained,  according  to  Mr.  Cook,  "  have  at  most 
but  a  local  value  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  final." 

Rubber  culture  is  not  a  new  proposition,  since  its  be- 
ginnings date  back  thirty  years  or  more.  With  an  an- 
nual plant,  thirty  years  of  experience  should  teach  us  much, 
but  for  dealing  with  long  lived  trees  that  period  is  short, 
and  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  rubber  cul- 
ture, in  many  respects,  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
Most  of  the  earlier  attempts  resulted  in  failure,  which 
might  have  been  predicted  simply  on  the  grounds  of  prob- 
ability, and  many  people  concluded  that  the  production 


*The  Culture  of  the  Central  American  Rubber  Tree.  By  O.  F.  Cook,  botan- 
ist in  charge  of  investigation  in  tropical  agriculture.  (United  States  Department 
of  Agricultnre  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry— Bulletin  No,  49).  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.    1903.     [8vo.    Pp.  86  + iS  plates.] 
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of  rubber  by  planting  trees  was  impracticable.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  some  success  began  to  be  achieved, 
the  fact  was  too  often  taken  for  granted  as  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  original  estimates  of  yield  and  profits,  in 
spite  of  some  of  these  having  been  disavowed  by  their 
authors.  The  practicability  of  rubber  culture  having 
been  established,  non  resident  investors  have  been  in- 
duced to  take  an  interest  in  plantations,  sometimes  by 
too  liberal  promises  of  returns,  and  Mr.  Cook's  warning  is 
that  success  and  large  profits  are  not  assumed  without  the 
caution  and  discrimination  required  for  other  branches  of 
agriculture  and  other  lines  of  investment. 

To  take  up  the  more  scientific  features  of  this  report,  it 
is  pointed  that  the  essential  requirements  of  Castilloa— the 
rubber  tree  specifically  dealt  with— yet  require  to  be  more 
fully  known.  Mr.  Cook  inclines  to  the  view  that  it  is  not 
essentially  a  forest  tree,  but  even  if  it  were,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  should  be  planted  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  wild  state.  Our  cultivated  plants  generally  have  much 
better  conditions  than  their  wild  relatives.  Planting  Cas- 
tilloa  in  the  undisturbed  forests  he  regards  as  clearly  inad- 
visable ;  but  as  to  the  proper  degree  of  shade  or  its  ab- 
sence, "  each  planter  will  need  to  use  his  best  judgment  in 
determining  what  local  conditions  require  —  -  No  gen- 
eral principles  will  determine  what  is  best,  because  no  one 
method  is  applicable  everywhere." 

It  has  been  found  possible  with  many  plants  to  increase 
the  average  percentage  of  starch,  sugar,  or  oil  through  the 
planting  of  selected  seed  or  cuttings,  and  Mr.  Cook  sug- 
gests the  probability  that  a  like  result  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  rubber.  There  is,  in  the  natural  state,  no  uniform- 
ity in  the  yield  of  the  rubber  tree  of  any  given  species,  nor 
is  such  uniformity  to  be  looked  for  in  planted  rubber. 
There  are  conditions  under  which  rubber  trees  may  not 
yield  any  latex,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.  These  and 
other  considerations  suggest  the  importance  of  great 
care  in  planning  a  plantation  of  rubber,  which  at  best  re- 
quires years  to  become  productive.  Moreover,  there  is 
more  than  one  species  of  Castilloa,  and  all  are  not  of  equal 
value  as  rubber  producers. 

Clearly  there  is  a  wide  field  for  scientific  investigation, 
to  demonstrate  not  only  the  proper  location  and  other 
conditions  for  planting  rubber  trees,  but  also  the  best 
method  of  extraction  of  latex  and  preparation  of  the  com- 
mercial product.  Then  the  rubber  planter  may  order  his 
work  with  the  same  confidence  of  results  that  the  farmer 
now  feels  in  the  case  of  the  crops  that  long  have  been 
staple.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  long  before  this  state 
of  things  arrives,  very  much  rubber  will  have  been  obtained 
from  plantations.  We  might  suggest  that  many  of  these 
problems  relate  equally  to  the  extraction  of'  rubber  in 
the  forests,  the  total  of  which  has  now  become  enor- 
mous, without  any  assistance  thus  far  from  science.  This 
is  not  by  way  of  disparagement  of  such  work  as  Mr.  Cook 
is  doing,  however,  which  we  welcome  as  promising  results 
of  great  importance  to  the  rubber  planting  interest. 

The  rubber  planting  world,  indeed,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  a  manifestation  of  interest  in  this  subject  by  an  in- 
stitution of  the  standing  of  our  agricultural  department. 


FOREIGN  ENTERPRISE  IN  BRAZIL. 


'  I  'HE  alien  who,  in  seeking  to  supply  the  demand  in  his 
A  own  country  for  what  is  called  "  Para  rubber,"  settles 
on  the  Amazon  river  to-day,  places  himself  almost  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization.  If  he  acquires  a  so  called  rubber 
"concession"  and  the  natives  steal  all  his  rubber,  render- 
ing his  investment  fruitless,  the  laws  of  the  Amazon  states 
leave  him  without  redress.  In  case  of  any  legal  dispute, 
such  as  may  arise  under  the  laws  of  any  civilized  country, 
the  outsider,  under  the  legal  codes  in  force  on  the  Amazon, 
may  as  well  consider  himself  non  suited  in  advance. 

Now  it  is  not  intimated  here  that  the  common  law  of 
England — the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  largely  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  rubber  consuming  world  of  to  day 
— should  be  recognized  on  the  Amazon.  But  the  states  in 
that  region  must  recognize  the  potency  of  some  European 
code  of  law  antedating  their  existence  as  states,  guarantee- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals  and  the  sanctity  of  contracts. 
If  they  do  not,  the  necessity  remains  for  nations  based 
upon  principles  of  modern  civilization  to  regard  the  com- 
munities on  the  Amazon  as  not  yet  having  attained  to  an 
equal  status  with  them. 

Within  a  few  decades  past,  capital  from  other  than  Bra- 
zilian sources  has  been  invested — and  on  a  large  scale — 
in  rubber  estates  under  Brazilian  control.  The  failure  to 
realize  a  large  production  of  rubber  must  be  ascribed 
either  (1)  to  deception  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  ven- 
dors ;  (2)  to  the  robbery  of  the  purchased  estates,  without 
protection  from  Brazilian  laws  ;  or  (3)  to  a  lack  of  business 
acumen  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  investors.  It  happens, 
by  the  way,  that,  regardless  of  the  small  shipments  by  the 
foreign  investors,  the  total  exports  from  the  districts  re- 
ferred to  have  amounted  to  the  normal  figure  ;  besides,  it 
would  be  somewhat  singular  if  Anglo-American  invest- 
ments should  prove  unsuccessful  only  on  the  Amazon  and 
its  tributaries. 

What  should  be  regarded  as  a  higher  aim  for  statesman- 
ship in  Grao  Pari  and  Amazonas  than  the  utmost  devel- 
opment of  the  trade  in  rubber  in  those  regions  ?  How 
many  holders  of  the  suffrage  in  the  two  states  named  are 
prepared  to  contribute  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  rub- 
ber therein  ?  What  does  the  Brazilian,  properly  so  called, 
to  develop  what  is  thus  far  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic interest  along  the  Amazon  ?  Nothing.  Hence  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  there 
by  outsiders.  So  long  as  North  America  and  Europe  are 
prepared  to  pay  liberally  for  the  chief  product  of  the  Ama- 
zon states  it  is  most  unreasonable  that  their  citizens  should 
continue  to  be  treated  as  brigands  while  attempting  to 
do  business  on  that  river. 


The  most  palpably  dishonest  advertising  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  has  been  carried  on  for  several  months 
past,  on  a  vast  scale,  purporting  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  a  company  formed  to  trade  in  rubber  in  Vene- 
zuela. We  have  assumed  that  not  all  of  the  persons  advertised 
as  officials  of  this  company  have  been  aware  of  how  the  public 
was  being  deceived  in  their  name,  and  now  that  the  advertising 
has  ceased,  we  may  say  that  in  exposing  the  swindle  this  Journal 
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has  not  intended  any  attack  upon  any  individual  who  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  business.  But  the  incident  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  honest  men  generally  to  be  more  careful 
about  lending  their  names  to  the  promotion  of  stock  selling 
schemes.  

SOME  CONCLUSIONS   REGARDING  RUBBER  CUL- 
TURE. 


BY   ORATOR   F.  COOK.* 

THE  culture  of  the  Central  American  rubber  tree  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage  in  the  sense  that  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  agricultural  production  of  rubber  has  been 
demonstrated,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  tree  may  thrive  where  it  will  yield  little  or  no  rubber. 
Under  favorable  natural  conditions  the  culture  of  Caslilja 
elastica  bids  fair  to  become  very  profitable,  but  the  experi- 
mental determination  of  the  factors  which  influence  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  has  scarcely  begun.  [The  spelling  Costilla, 
instead  of  Castilloa,  has  been  adopted  at  Washington,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  original  form.] 

In  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America  the  regions  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  Castilla  are  much  more  limited  than 
has  been  supposed.  The  presence  of  wild  Castilla  trees  is  not 
a  sufficient  evidence  that  a  locality  is  suited  to  commercial 
rubber  culture. 

Differences  in  the  yield  of  rubber  are  not  due  merely  to  the 
existence  of  different  species  and  varieties  of  Castilla,  but  are 
also  controlled  by  external  conditions. 

The  functions  of  the  rubber  milk  in  the  economy  of  the  plant 
are  not  well  understood  or  agreed  upon  by  botanists,  but  there 
are  numerous  reasons  for  holding  that  in  Castilla  and  many 
other  plants  it  aids  in  resisting  drought. 

A  continuously  humid  climate  is  not  necessary  to  the  growth 
and  productiveness  of  Castilla  ;  the  indications  are  rather  that 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  percentage  of  rubber  are  both  in- 
creased by  an  alternation  of  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

In  its  wild  state  Castilla  does  not  flourish  in  the  denser  for- 
ests, but  requires  more  open  situations.  It  is  confined  to  forest 
regions  only  by  the  perishability  of  its  seeds. 

Castilla  thrives  better  when  planted  in  the  open  than  in  the 
dense  forests  ;  even  young  seedlings  are  not  injured  by  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  providing  that  the  ground  does  not  become 
too  dry. 

The  planting  of  Castilla  under  shade  or  in  partially  cleared 
forests  is  to  be  advised  only  on  account  of  special  conditions  or 
as  a  means  of  saving  labor  and  expense. 

The  loss  of  the  leaves  in  the  dry  season  may  be  explained  as 
a  protection  against  drought,  and  does  not  indicate  conditions 
unfavorable  to  the  tree  or  to  the  production  of  rubber. 

The  falling  of  the  leaves  of  Castilla  elastica  in  the  dry  season 
renders  it  unsuitable  as  a  shade  tree  for  coffee  or  cacao.  In 
continuously  humid  localities  where  the  leaves  are  retained 
shade  trees  are  superfluous  and  the  yield  of  rubber  declines. 

The  desirable  features  of  shade  culture,  the  shading  of  the 
soil,  and  the  encouragement  of  tall  upright  trunks,  are  to  be  se- 
cured by  planting  the  rubber  trees  closer  together  rather  than 
by  the  use  of  special  shade  trees.  Planting  closer  than  10  feet, 
however,  is  of  very  doubtful  expediency. 

The  percentage  of  rubber  increases  during  the  dry  season 
and  diminishes  during  the  wet.  The  flow  of  milk  is  lessened  in 
dry  situations  by  inadequate  water  supply,  but  at  the  beginning 


of  the  rains  such  trees  yield  milk  much  more  freely  than  those 
of  continuously  humid  localities.  The  claim  that  more  rubber 
is  produced  in  the  forest  or  by  shaded  trees  seems  to  rest  on 
tapping  experiments  made  in  the  dry  season. 

Continuous  humidity  being  unnecessary,  the  culture  of  Cas- 
tilla may  be  undertaken  in  more  salubrious  regions  than  those 
to  which  rubber  production  has  been  thought  to  be  confined  ; 
the  experimental  planting  of  Castilla  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  becomes  advisable,  but  extensive  planting  in  untried 
conditions  is  hazardous. 

No  satisfactory  implement  for  the  lapping  of  Castilla  trees 
has  come  into  use.  Boring  and  suction  devices  are  excluded  by 
the  fact  that  the  milk  is  contained  in  fine  vertical  tubes  in  the 
bark,  which  must  be  cut  to  permit  the  milk  to  escape. 

In  British  India  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Pari  rubber 
tree  may  be  repeatedly  tapped  on  several  successive  or  alter- 
nate days  by  renewing  the  wounds  at  the  edges.  The  yield  of 
milk  increases  for  several  tappings  and  the  total  is  unexpect- 
edly large.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  multiple  tapping  is 
practicable  with  Castilla,  or  whether  this  new  plan  may  not 
give  the  Para  rubber  tree  a  distinct  cultural  advantage  over 
Castilla. 

The  gathering  of  rubber  from  trees  less  than  eight  years  old 
is  not  likely  to  be  advantageous;  the  expense  of  collecting  will 
be  relatively  large,  and  the  quality  of  such  rubber  is  inferior, 
owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  resin. 

The  rubber  of  Castilla  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Hevea. 
The  supposed  inferiority  is  due  to  substances  which  can  be 
removed  from  the  milk  by  heat  and  by  dilution  with  water. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  RUBBER  COLORS. 


♦These  paragraphs  form  the  concluding  chapter  of  a  late  publication  by  the 
United  States  department  of  agricuhure,  of  whch  a  review  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  Journal. — The  Editor. 


EVERY  one  familiar  with  the  use  of  dry  pigments  in  rub- 
ber compounding  has  noted  the  remarkable  differences, 
at  any  given  price  per  pound,  in  the  coloring  effect  obtainable 
from  colors  of  the  same  designation.  The  variations  in  this 
regard  are  often  so  great  that  a  serious  question  of  economy  is 
involved  in  making  a  selection. 

Most  of  the  dry  colors  used  in  rubber  work  are  not  chemi- 
cally inert,  like  the  ordinary  fillers,  barytes,  silica,  whiting,  and 
asbestine,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  beyond  the  amounts 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  color.  The  strongest  pig- 
ment— that  is,  the  one  capable  of  yielding  the  greatest  coloring 
effect,  at  a  given  price  per  pound — is  invariably  the  one  to  use. 
The  various  grades  of  color  of  the  same  maker  are  graded  in 
coloring  quality  to  correspond  with  the  prices  asked,  but  be- 
tween two  makers  of  ostensibly  the  same  goods  there  is  not  in- 
frequently a  variation  in  coloring  value  of  several  hundred  per 
cent.,  when  compared  by  "  money  equivalent  weight."  By  this 
term  is  meant  the  amount  of  each  color  purchasable  for  a  given 
sum. 

The  strength  of  a  pigment,  or  its  ability  to  impart  its  color 
when  mixed  in  a  rubber  compound,  depends  principally  on  its 
degree  of  fineness.  Each  particle  of  pigment,  however  finely 
divided,  has  the  same  color  quality  as  every  other  particle  in 
the  same  pigment,  and  consequently  the  greater  number  of  par- 
ticles in  a  given  bulk  the  larger  the  amount  of  material  to 
which  the  pigment  can  impart  its  color.  In  other  words,  the 
more  finely  ground  the  pigment,  the  more  adulteration  or  dilu- 
tion it  can  stand.  Every  color  should  thus  be  reduced  to  im- 
palpable fineness.  Whetherthis  has  been  done  or  not  with  any 
sample  is  easily  determined  by  rubbing  a  pinch  of  the  material 
between  the  thumb  nails.  The  slightest  amount  of  grit  can 
quickly  be  detected  in  this  manner. 

The  "relative  economy  of  two  pigments  is  simply  ascertained 
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by  a  color  comparison  based  on  money  equivalent  weight. 
This  weight  is  determined  for  any  lot  of  samples  under  consid- 
eration by  calculating  how  much  of  each  is  obtainable  at  some 
given  price,  generally  the  lowest  quotation  being  selected  as 
this  price.  The  calculated  amounts  are  carefully  weighed  on  a 
sensitive  scale.  One  weighing  to  grains  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate. Uniform  amounts  of  white  lead  paste  ground  in  oil  are 
next  weighed,  one  for  each  color  sample,  and  placed  at  conve- 
nient distances  apart  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  With  an  ordinary 
spatula  or  palette  knife  each  money  equivalent  weight  of  color 
is  thoroughly  mixed  with  one  of  the  portions  of  white  lead.  In 
this  way  a  series  of  tinted  leads  will  be  obtained  with  color  suf- 
ficiently diluted  to  show  plainly  the  variations  in  strength  of 
the  original  pigments.  To  express  the  differences  quantita- 
tively all  the  samples  must  be  brought  to  the  same  tint  by  the 
addition  of  weighed  amounts  of  lead  to  the  stronger  samples, 
and  the  percentage  variation  determined  with  reference  to  one 
sample  as  standard. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  of 
figuring  an  actual  test :  Two  oxides  of  iron,  A  and  B,  are  to  be 
compared  ;  A  costs  6  cents  per  pound  and  B  8  cents.  The 
money  equivalent  weights  will  therefore  be  for  A  4  parts  and 
for  B  3  parts  for  the  same  money.  Weigh  out  samplesof  A  and  B 
in  these  proportions — say  20  grains  of  A  and  15  grains  of  B— and 
thoroughly  mix  each  of  these  samples  with  one  ounce  of  white 
lead  paste.  Supposing 
that  sample  B  when  so 
mixed  is  still  strongly 
enough  colored  to 
require  one  ounce  more 
of  lead  to  match 
mixture  A,  it  follows 
that  B  is  100  per  cent, 
stronger  on  the  basis 
of  money  equivalent 
weight.  In  other  words, 
a  pound  of  B  at  8  cents 
will  do  as  much  coloring 
as  two  pounds  of  A  cost- 
ing I2cents — oranactual 
saving  in  favor  of  the 
higher  priced  color  by 
reducing  the  amount  re- 
quired. This  illustra- 
tion is   a  very  moderate 

instance  of  the  actual  differences  in  value  observable  in  practice. 
In  the  case  of  blacks  the  variations  are  frequently  enormous. 

It  should  be  noted  that  by  preparing  a  color  card  from  each 
sample  tested,  a  permanent  record  of  the  colors  may  be  ob- 
tained. Such  cards,  carefully  marked,  with  date  and  notes  of 
the  test,  will  prove  a  valuable  help  in  maintaining  the  grade 
of  goods  desired.  Every  reputable  color  dealer  will  welcome 
comparisons  of  his  goods  based  on  "  money  equivalent  weights" 
as  explained  above.  The  ease,  accuracy,  and  profit  with  which 
these  tests  can  be  made  should  bring  them  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  every  factory  superintendent. 


is  now  a  permanent  part  of  the  works  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  The  hospital  is  equipped  with 
everything  in  the  way  of  instruments,  bandages,  lint,  and  anti- 
septics that  the  treatment  of  sprains,  bruises,  cuts,  or  fractures 
may  demand.  In  addition,  there  is  a  good  stock  of  the  reme- 
dies usual  to  dispensary  practice.  The  room,  besides  the  usual 
electric  lights,  has  two  large  arc  lights,  an  electric  water 
heater,  a  surgeon's  operating  table,  and  various  minor  applian- 
ces. A  careful  record  of  all  cases  treated  is  kept,  the  number 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1903  being  1778.  Not  only  is  the 
hospital  useful  in  accident  cases,  but  it  has  been  found  most 
valuable  in  determining  and  stamping  out  contagious  diseases. 
For  example,  within  a  twelvemonth  both  diphtheria  and  Ger- 
man measles  were  detected.  The  cases  were  at  once  isolated 
and  the  diseases  eradicated  before  having  a  chance  to  become 
epidemic.  A  competent  physician  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital 
and  the  work  he  has  done  is  much  appreciated  by  both  the 
company  and  their  2300  employes. 
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A  RUBBER   FACTORY  HOSPITAL. 


A  RUBBER  FACTORY  HOSPITAL. 


ALTHOUGH  few  very  serious  accidents  occur  in  rubber 
factories,  there  are  a  great  many  minor  ones,  particu- 
larly where  a  large  force  is  employed.  The  prompt  treatment 
of  such  accidents  not  only  obviates  much  suffering,  but  is  a 
definite  time  and  money  saver.  The  illustration  shows  a  cor- 
ner of  the  emergency  hospital  that,  started  as  an  experiment, 


THE   TIRE   SITUATION   IN   GERMANY. 

A  WRITER    in   the  Gummi  Zeiiung  on  the  tire  situation 
mentions   that   orders    for   bicycle    tires   generally   are 
placed   with  the  factories  during  the  autumn  months.     Last 

autumn  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  the  ad- 
vance which  has  taken 
place  in  the  cost  of^crude 
rubber  —  amounting  to 
33X3  per  cent,  at  the  time 
the  article  was  written — 
and  manufacturers  in 
consequence  have  not 
found  their  business  re- 
munerative. Already 
the  tire  business  yielded 
only  small  profits,  since 
the  decline  in  the  prices 
of  bicycles,  due  in  part 
to  overproduction,  had 
imparted  a  certain  de- 
pression to  tire  prices. 
In  accepting  orders  for 
1904  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers will  be  forced  to  ask  higher  prices,  not  only  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  rubber,  but  because  of  the  advance  in 
cotton  fabrics  as  well.  The  Gummi-Zeiiung  writer  counsels 
tire  manufacturers  not  to  permit  the  higher  cost  of  materials  to 
tempt  them  to  lower  their  standards  of  quality.  It  would  be 
desirable,  he  says,  if  manufacturers  of  bicycles  should  demand 
higher  prices  for  their  output,  to  correspond  with  the  higher 
cost  of  rubber  products,  though  he  fails  to  point  out  what  influ- 
ence the  rubber  trade  can  have  in  this  direction.  But  it  is  in- 
teresting to  hear  from  bicycle  manufacturers  and  dealers  that 
their  experience  with  cheap  tires  has  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
which  fact  may  be  helpful  to  the  tire  manufacturers  in  their  in- 
sistence upon  maintaining  the  quality  of  tires. 
GREAT   BRITAIN. 

George  R.  Brown  &  Co.,  3.  Jewry  street,  Aldgate,  E.  C, 
London,  have  arranged  to  represent  the  Northern  Rubber  Co., 
of  Retford,  Notts,  England,  in  the  sale  of  their  mechanical  rub- 
ber goods  in  the  London  trade.  Mr.  Brown  began  his  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  at  an  early  age,  in  the  employ  of  the  North 
British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 
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THE  RUBBER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 


ANY  material  decline  in  crude  rubber  prices  must  result 
from  a  wider  margin  than  now  exists  between  supply 
and  demand.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  (1)  a 
check  to  the  rubber  industry,  or  (2)  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material.  The  first  condition,  of  course,  no 
one  wishes  to  see,  besides  which  no  reason  is  apparent  for  pre- 
dicting its  occurrence  in  the  near  future.  Then  what  is  the 
outlook  for  more  rubber? 

An  encouraging  fact  is  that  the  production  of  Para  rubber 
has  been  steadily  progressive  from  the  beginning.  The  total 
exports  from  the  Amazon  river  amounted  in  1864  to  only 
7,840,000  pounds,  and  in  the  38  years  since  only  in  eight  cases 
has  it  happened  that  the  output  in  any  one  year  failed  to  show 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  crop.  In  1902  the  figure  was 
62,809,500  pounds,  and  the  trade  in  general  looks  for  as  much 
rubber  this  year.  To  take  the  last  ten  crop  seasons  (July  to 
June)  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  yearly  arrivals  at 
Para  has  been  as  follows  : 


1893-94 +3  9    '•' 

1894  95 —13    * 

1895-96 +7-8    % 

1896  97    +6.4    % 

1897-98 — 0.03  Ji 


1898  99 +14. 

1899  00 +  5-3 

190001 +3-5 

1901-02 +85 

1902-03 —  0.35 


No  study  of  statistics  or  conditions  has  yet  revealed  any  law 
of  increase  or  decline  in  production  in  this  field,  or  a  basis  for 
prediction  in  any  year.  Two  years  ago  an  important  Liverpool 
firm  staked  their  reputation  on  a  prediction  that  the  next  Para 
crop  would  show  a  shortage  of  20  per  cent.,  and  that  the  price 
would  go  to  \s.  6d.  The  crop  actually  showed  a  gain  of  8^  per 
cent.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  Para  rubber  was  selling  at 
about  3.T.  The  general  attitude  of  merchants  and  traders  on 
the  Amazon  is  that  of  never  expecting  short  crops,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  well  set  forth  on  another  page  of  this  Journal  by 
a  Para  merchant  of  long  experience. 

Some  criticism  has  been  elicited  by  the  article  by  Mr.  Paul 
Cibot,  reprinted  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  from  a 
French  source,  relative  to  the  extinction  of  wild  Hevea  rubber, 
which  he  regards  as  an  ultimate,  though  not  imminent,  cer- 
tainty. Mr.  Cibot  has  been  a  careful  observer,  for  the  last 
seven  years,  of  rubber  conditions  on  the  rio  B6ni,  and  his 
views  are  entitled  to  respect,  though  the  experience  of  the 
state  of  Para  would  suggest  that  in  Bolivia,  as  in  the  lower 
Amazon  region,  the  collection  of  rubber  will  continue  even 
after  the  period  of  the  richest  yield  of  the  trees  is  past.  Long 
as  the  rubber  fields  of  Grao  Pard  have  been  worked,  they  now 
yield  more  rubber  than  ever  before.  The  annual  increase  was 
rapid  until,  in  1893,  the  crop  reached  8000  and  some  hundred 
tons,  at  which  figure  it  remained  for  six  years,  the  upriver  out- 
put, from  virgin  fields,  meanwhile  increasing  25  per  cent.  Lat- 
terly the  exports  from  Para  state  have  increased  to  over  10,000 
tons,  due  probably  to  some  extension  of  the  area  worked,  as 
well  as  more  judicious  treatment  of  the  trees.  The  Para  out- 
put is  now  being  increased  some  by  the  discovery  in  that 
state  of  Caucho,  the  receipts  of  which  last  season  were  310 
tons,  against  85  tons  the  year  before,  and  almost  nothing  pre- 
viously. 

A  correspondent  at  Para  writes,  bearing  upon  the  continu- 
ous yield  of  old  rubber  estates  :  "  Only  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  the  rubber  trees  on  any  estate  are  worked.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  fresh  trees  near  the  estradas,  and  if  the 
manager  of  the  sen'ngal'is  a  man  of  enterprise  (which  is  by  no 


means  likely  to  be  the  case)  he  will  search  out  and  tap  new 
trees  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  die  out,  and  this  will  keep  up  his 
quantity  for  an  unlimited  time.  The  life  of  a  rubber  tree  which 
is  tapped  every  season  will  not  be  more  than  40  years,  and 
when  the  work  is  not  carefully  or  judiciously  done,  the  tree 
will  die  out  in  less  than  half  that  time.  For  this  reason  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  new  rubber  fields  must  be  opened  from 
time  to  time." 

The  Amazon  exports  include  of  course,  the  grades  of  rub- 
ber known  as  Caucho,  obtained  from  other  trees  than  the  Hevea 
species.  From  all  accounts  it  appears  that  the  collection  of 
Caucho  involves  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  so  that  new  fields 
must  constantly  be  sought  by  the  caucheros,  for  which  reason  a 
falling  off  in  the  supply  has  long  been  looked  for.  The  India 
Rubber  World  (October  1,  1901)  has  published  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  rubber  production  of  Colombia,  which,  after  reach- 
ing a  very  large  figure,  has  declined  to  almost  nothing.  That 
rubber  is  of  the  class  marketed  as  Caucho.  The  caucheros 
moved  from  Colombia  to  Ecuador  and  thence  to  Peru,  every- 
where exhausting  the  sources  of  supply.  The  trade  in  this  rub- 
ber in  Iquitos  for  awhile  was  very  large,  but  it  has  now  declined 
until  business  generally  at  that  port  is  in  a  depressed  condition. 
And  yet  Caucho  continues  to  come  to  market,  because  of  new 
areas  being  opened  to  exploitation.  The  decline  so  long  ex- 
pected has  not  yet  begun,  unless  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  export  through  Pari  last  year  was  smaller  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year;  the  totals  for  several  years  having  been  : 

Years.                                                         United  Stales.      Europe.  Total. 

1888 kilos    643,992         423,200  1,067,192 

1892   ....    930,225          735,067  1,665,292 

1897 858.839       1,214.173  2,073,012 

1901 1.325,290       2.638,599  3,963,889 

1902 I>I33.I55       2,057,222  3,190,377 

Certainly  the  limit  of  this  large  production  must  be  reached 
in  time,  for  the  whole  of  the  Caucho  producing  district,  just  as 
has  occurred  already  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  an  important 
portion  of  Peru,  after  which  the  reliance  for  uncultivated  rubber 
in  America  must  be  the  Hevea  trees  of  the  Amazon  region — 
the  only  rubber  species  that,  in  the  wild  state,  is  not  destroyed 
in  the  extraction  of  its  product. 

The  falling  off  of  the  rubber  output  of  every  important  field 
thus  far  worked  in  Africa  has  been  referred  to  often  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  and  though  new  fields  are  opened 
from  time  to  time,  the  total  output  is  smaller  now  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  The  statistical  summaries  supplied  by  Hecht, 
Levis  &  Kahn  (Liverpool)  indicate  that  the  yearly  receipts  of 
rubber  at  the  leading  markets  of  the  world  have  been  distribut- 
ed as  follows : 

Season.  Pari  sorts.  Other  sorts.  Total. 

1898-99 tons         23,329              26,818  50,147 

1899-OO 24,422              26,655  51,077 

1900-OI 25,255              25,224  50,479 

1901-02 27,171              22,888  50,059 

1902-03 27,446              25,713  53,159 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  yearly  receipts  of  Para  sorts 
have  increased  at  a  steady,  though  not  regular  rate,  the  figure 
being  larger  by  17.6  per  cent,  last  year  than  for  1898-99.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  highest  figure  for  all  other  sorts  combined 
was  reached  five  years  ago,  since  which  time  the  yearly  aver- 
age of  such  receipts  has  been  about  1700  tons  less  than  for  the 
season  1898-99. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  world's  consumption  of  rubber 
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was  supplied  almost  wholly  from  Para.  Then  the  Indian  and 
African  sources  were  developed,  until  their  production  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  Amazon  regions.  During  five  years  past, 
however,  according  to  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table,  the 
percentage  of  other  than  Pard  grades  in  the  combined  receipts 
in  the  markets,  has  been  as  follows  : 

1898-99.  1899-00.  1900-01.  1901-02.  1902-03. 

53.4  £  52.1  £  50  #  45-7  £  48.3  £ 

To  sum  up:  Para  grades  again  form  the  larger  half  of  the 
world's  supply.     The  rate  of  increase  in  the  Para  output  seems 


likely  to  be  less  rapid  in  future,  especially  as  that  output  com- 
prises Caucho — a  grade  destined  to  practical  extinction. 
Madagascar  and  Assam  sorts  are  practically  gone,  as  are  sev- 
eral West  African  sorts,  and  even  the  Congo  output  grows  less 
rather  than  larger.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  unworked 
districts  may  be  opened  more  speed  ily  than  now  seems  likely,  but 
it  now  appears  entirely  safe  to  regard  the  limit  of  the  world's 
rubber  production,  as  a  whole,  as  more  nearly  reached  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  This  condition  does  not  inspire  any 
hope  of  lower  prices,  to  say  the  least. 


RUBBER  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  AMAZON  COUNTRY. 


BEING  asked  to  favor  The  India  Rubber  World  with 
his  views  on  the  future  of  the  supply  of  Para  rubber, 
Mr.  Rudolph  A.  Zietz,  of  Para,  who  is  at  present  in 
New  York,  expressed  himself  as  follows  : 

"  I  do  not  believe,  as  far  as  human  judgment  can  foresee, 
that  the  output  of  rubber  of  all  species,  from  the  territory 
drained  by  the  Amazon  river  and  its  tributaries,  will  ever  be 
permanently  '  short.'  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  more  in  esti- 
mating an  average  yearly  increase,  though  not  at  the  same 
ratio  as  in  the  last  25  years,  during  which  it  has  risen  from  about 
7000  to  30,000  tons.  It  is  likely  that  in  some  years  the  crop  may 
show  a  small  shortage,  but  it  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
larger  crop  in  the  following  years.  This  gradual  and  steady — 
but  from  now  on  slower — increase  will  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  opening  up  of  new  regions,  the  exten- 
sion of  facilities  for  transportation,  and  improving  sanitary 
conditions  along  the  Amazon.  The  quicker  and  better  means 
of  communication  are  enabling  people  to  protect  themselves 
more  against  the  climatic  conditions,  and  to  hurry  away  in  case 
of  sickness. 

"In  a  good  many  of  the  rubber  districts  permanent  settle- 
ments of  rubber  collectors  have  developed,  and  they  are  be- 
coming acclimated  and  learning  to  brave  the  peculiar  hard- 
ships of  life  there.  The  work  of  collecting  rubber  can  be  done 
with  comparatively  fewer  people  to-day  than  formerly.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  supply  of  new  rubber  hunters  by  immigra- 
tion will  be  larger  than  heretofore.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ma- 
terial available  from  the  north  Brazilian  states,  willing  or  able 
to  endure  the  privations  of  life  in  rubber  gathering,  cannot  be 
materially  increased,  and  as  to  the  Indians,  the  principal  reli- 
ance in  the  remote  districts,  I  do  not  think  that  additional 
forces  worth  speaking  of  can  be  obtained.  However,  this  ques- 
tion of  labor,  in  view  of  the  sanitary  and  other  improvements 
stated  above,  will  not  to  any  extent  interfere  with  the  natural 
increase  of  the  annual  output. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  enthusiastic 
prophets  will  arise,  predicting  all  sorts  of  things  about  very 
large  or  small  crops,  to  further  their  own  speculative  ideas  and 
interests,  and  by  doing  so  disturb  the  course  of  the  consuming 
markets.  I  may  for  instance  cite  the  prophecies  for  the  crop 
year  of  1901-02.  Some  people  predicted  a  very  small  crop — as 
much  as  20  per  cent,  shortage.  These  prophecies  were  plausi- 
bly based  on  the  presumption  that  the  severe  financial  crisis 
at  that  time  existing  in  Pard  and  Mandos  (a  natural  reac- 
tion following  senseless  overtrading  and  other  commercial  er- 
rors) would  interfere  with  supplying  the  necessities  of  life  to 
the  rubber  gatherers,  to  the  extent  that  work  in  some  districts 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Well,  it  turned  out  that  the 
1901-02  crop  surpassed  the  previous  crop  by  about  8  per  cent. 
Those  prophets  had  not  taken  into  consideration  that  a  great 


portion  of  none  too  honest  rubber  gatherers,  who  had  been 
working  under  masters,  apparently  abandoned  their  territory 
without  delivering  to  its  owners  the  rubber  they  had  gathered, 
but  in  some  way  the  rubber  found  its  way  to  market. 

"  The  proper  control  of  the  labor  at  some  interior  points  is  an 
impossibility.  Many  of  the  poor  ignorant  gatherers  cannot 
withstand  the  temptation  of  making  what  they  consider  a  for- 
tune in  a  short  time,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  wrong 
they  do  to  their  masters,  who  advanced  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  them  in  good  faith.  Many  aviadores  (merchants  who  do 
the  trading  in  the  interior)  who  were  largely  indebted  to  the 
Pard  and  Mandos  merchants  were,  in  consequence  of  not  get- 
ting the  expected  rubber,  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  and 
thus  assisted  in  causing  the  financial  crisis.  I  feel  convinced 
that  all  available  rubber  trees,  worth  tapping,  were  tapped,  and 
will  always  be  tapped. 

"After  the  time,  many  years  ago,  when  rubber  ceased  to  be 
exported  in  the  shape  of  shoes,  the  state  of  Pard  was  the  first 
to  inaugurate  the  collecting  of  rubber  on  a  large  scale  and  ex- 
porting it  in  its  present  shape.  In  the  course  of  time  Pard  has 
been  far  surpassed  in  the  quantity  of  output  by  the  state  of 
Amazonas  and  other  upriver  districts.  Almost  the  whole  state 
of  Par  has  now  been  explored,  and  consequently  the  output  of 
rubber  from  this  quarter  will  remain  more  or  less  stationary, 
though  it  may  yet  show  a  slight  increase,  independent  of  the 
fact  that  the  year  1902  showed  an  exceptionally  large  output 
for  Pard  state.  But  the  upriver  districts  will  be  the  great  factor 
in  the  gradual  general  increase  of  the  output  of  rubber  from 
the  Amazons.  In  a  good  many  districts  in  Pard  the  rubber 
trees  have  become  exhaused  and  abandoned,  but  as  the  Almighty 
is  the  best  friend  of  Brazil,  I  suppose  that  new  trees  will  ap- 
pear in  time,  and  that  the  now  abandoned  districts  may  be 
reopened. 

"  When  the  whole  rubber  area  of  the  upriver  regions,  un- 
doubtedly containing  many  virgin  districts,  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped and  explored,  many  trees  will  be  abandoned  or  ex- 
hausted, just  as  is  the  case  in  the  state  of  Pard.  One  hopeful 
feature  is  that  people  are  endeavoring  to  take  better  care  of 
the  trees  and  give  them  a  '  rest'  now  and  then,  and  introduce 
better  systems  of  rubber  gathering.  Whether  rubber  planta- 
tions will  ever  be  successfully  established  or  whether  the  Bra- 
zil's paternal  government  will  try,  in  its  own  interest,  through 
wise  and  practical  advice,  to  stimulate  the  slumbering  energy 
and  good  common  sense  of  its  obedient  and  docile,  but  intimi- 
dated subjects,  is  hard  to  say.  The  good  people  on  the  Ama- 
zon are  too  much  accustomed  to  shutting  their  eyes  and  trust- 
ing in  Providence. 

"  You  might  quote  the  opinion  of  a  clever  and  patriotic  Bra- 
zilian politician,  expressed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  many  years  ago, 
of  the  character  of  his  own  countrymen  : 
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Comquanto  nos  estejamosaccordados  o  paiz  atraze  2  passos,  no  nosso 
somno  Deus,  mesmo  contra  a  nossa  vontade,  nos  puxa  para  deante  3. 
[meaning  in  English  :  Whilst  we  are  wide  awake  during  the  day,  our 
country  goes  back  two  steps,  but  when  asleep  God  pushes  it  against  our 
own  will  three  steps  ahead.] 

"  Thus  nature  will  push  the  rubber  output  of  the  gigantic, 
beautiful,  and  marvelously  favored  Amazonas,  and  if  it  fails  in 


one  corner  it  will  be  made  up  in  another,  and  with  it  the  whole 
rubber  business  will  go  ahead  in  Brazil,  giving  to  everybody 
concerned  a  chance  to  make  money,  or  lose  it.  In  any  event,  I 
am  convinced  that  for  many  years  to  come  Brazil  will  be 
able  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  rubber,  unsurpassed  in  qual- 
ity by  the  product  of  any  other  country  and  perhaps  not  ap- 
proached by  any." 


A  COMPARISON  OF  RUBBER  PRICES. 


THE  diagram  on  this  page,  indicating  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  Para  rubber  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  is 
based  upon  a  record  of  the  highest  New  York  price- 
month  by  month.  It  may  possess  a  historical  interest, 
showing  as  it  does  at  a  glance  the  course  of  the  market  during 
a  longer  period  than  most  persons  who  will  see  this  page  have 
been  concerned  about  the  price  of  rubber.  But  any  attempt  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  here  outlined,  particu- 
larly with  a  view  to  propounding  some  law  governing  the  mar- 
ket, is  met  by  some  very  inconvenient  obstacles. 

The  size  of  stocks  regulates  prices  less  directly  than  might  be 
supposed.  Stocks  of  Para  rubber  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe — not  counting  supplies  at  ParA  and  afloat — on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  year  have  averaged  about  3,000,000  pounds.  The 
smallest  stocks  for  the  end  of  any  year  were  reported  in  1S95 
(1,765,000  pounds),  at  which  date  the  highest  quotation  for 
Para  sorts  was  only  78  cents.  The  largest  stocks  (5.000,000 
pounds,  at  the  end  of  1901)  were  coincident  with  prices  about 
6  cents  higher.  The  highest  prices  shown  in  the  chart  were 
reached  at  a  time  when  stocks  were  considerably  above  the 
average.  The  lowest  price,  however  (in  1889),  belongs  to  a 
period  of  low  stocks. 

The  rate  of  consumption — something  not  always  easily  esti- 
mated at  the  time  — must  also  be  taken  into  account.  For  the 
years  of  industrial  depression  in  the  United  States,  in  the  early 
'90S,  the  chart  shows  a  low  average  of  prices.  The  more  recent 
decline  was  aided   by   the  failure  of  a   New   York  importing 


house,  which  exposed  an  unsuspected  surplus  of  rubber,  and 
was  coincident  with  depression  in  the  industry  in  some  European 
countries.  No  condition  of  stocks  will  lead  to  high  prices 
when  the  buying  demand  is  light.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  does  operate  in  regard  to  rubber  the  same 
as  every  other  commodity, and  the  most  recent  advance  is  not  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  admitted  short  supplies  in  every  market 
in  the  world. 

The  high  prices  of  1890-91  were  attributed  at  the  time  to, 
speculative  manipulation,  managed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  by  Vianna,  of  Para,  though  his  activity  really  was  mani- 
fested too  late  for  him  to  realize  any  profits.  Every  consider- 
able advance,  by  the  way,  is  charged  by  consumers  to  specula- 
tion, though  evidence  generally  has  been  lacking  that  the 
world's  supplies  have  been  largely  held  by  any  one  interest. 
Just  now  an  English  firm  are  widely  reputed  (in  this  country) 
to  be  pursuing  a  policy  in  raising  rubber  prices  which  their 
competitors  have  not  strongly  attempted  to  oppose.  But 
English  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that  the  prevail- 
ing prices  are  not  speculative,  but  due  to  the  unusually  small 
supplies,  coupled  with  a  heavy  consuming  demand  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future. 

The  highest  prices  ever  reached,  however — $1.20  in  1882 — 
were  due  wholly  to  the  first  speculative  movement  engineered 
by  Vianna  at  Para.  He  did  have  a  virtual  monopoly  for  awhile 
and  controlled  the  market  as  has  never  been  done  since,  but 
the  pSiod  of  extreme  prices  was  very  brief. 
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RUBBER  PLANTING   INTERESTS. 


PLANTING    "PARA    RUBBER"    IN   MEXICO. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  You 
will  find  from  the  enclosure  that  we  are  executing  an 
order  of  100.000  Hevea  Brasiliensis  seeds  for  Mexico. 
Our  seeds  are  guaranteed  75  percent,  to  germinate. 
Besides  this,  we  are  executing  a  large  number  of  orders  from 
Sumatra,  Guatemala,  Cuba,  Java,  Fiji,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  both  seeds  and  plants  of  Hevea.  The  highest  award 
was  given  to  Para  rubber  prepared  by  a  native  from  our  Kola 
estate  last  week,  at  the  Agri- Horticultural  show  held  at  the 
government  tropical  garden  at  Heneratgoda.  Out  of  many  va- 
rieties of  rubber  yielding  trees  and  creepers  cultivated  in  Cey- 
lon up  to  the  present  time  Para  rubber  turned  out  as  the  most 
profitable  and  the  best  adapted  variety  in  all  respects,  answer- 
ing to  soil,  climate,  etc.,  from  the  sea  level  up  to  elevations  of 
3000  feet  and  over  and  cultivation  extending  yearly.  Yours 
faithfully,  J.  p.  william  &  brothers. 

Heneratgoda,  Ceylon,  July  13,  1903. 

[Enclosed  in  the  above  communication  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
signed  W.  P.  Pinkham,  manager  of  the  Plantacion  Ubero,  in 
the  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  stating  that  this  company  had  de- 
cided to  plant  100  acres  in  Hevea  Brasiliensis  during  this  year. 
The  letter  mentioned  that  from  planting  52  seeds  of  this  spe- 
cies, somewhat  old,  six  weeks  prior  to  writing,  the  writer  had 
fifteen  good  seedlings  about  6  inches  high.  The  letter  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  telegram  to  Messrs.  William,  dated  July  8,  ordering 
100,000  seeds.] 

*     *    • 

The  Singapore  Agricultural  Bulletin  (July,  1903)  contains  the 
following  :  "  As  Para  rubber  seeds  have  the  reputation  of  very 
quickly  losing  their  vitality,  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Harvey  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  will,  no  doubt, 
be  read  with  interest : 

You  will  perhaps  be  interested  to  know,  that  of  the  twenty  seeds  of 
Hevea  Brasiliensis  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  I  have  now  fourteen  thrifty 
plants  a  foot  high.  I  feel  very  proud  of  them.  The  matter  is  worthy 
of  record,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  the  first  plants  ever  raised  in  Mexico. 

"  These  seeds  were  from  the  Para  rubber  trees  growing  in  the 
economic  section  of  the  botanic  gardens.  They  left  Singapore 
on  February  12,  1903,  and  arrived  in  Mexico  on  May  3." 

EXPORTS  OF  CULTIVATED  RUBBER  FROM  CEYLON. 
Our  record  has  now  been  brought  up  to  August  17  last,  to 
which  date,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  official  state- 
ment of  exports  of  the  product  of  Ceylon  rubber  plantations 
amounted  to  26,413  pounds.  The  total  output  in  1902  was  21,- 
168  pounds,  and  in  1901  only  7392  pounds.  At  the  London 
auction  on  September  4,  several  packages  of  "  Para  rubber" 
from  Ceylon  sold  at  4s.  6%d.  to  4s.  %%d.,  being  equal  to  $1.10 
and  %\.\y/i  respectively.  On  the  same  date  fine  upriver  Para 
two  years  old  sold  only  at  41.  4<i.  [=$1.05].  the  highest  quota- 
tion for  any  grade  of  rubber  from  the  Amazon. 

BUENA    VISTA    PLANTATION    CO. 

[Plantation  "  Buena  Vista,"  San  Juan  Evingelista,  canton  of  Acayucan,  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico.  Office:  Elkhart,  Indiana — See  The  India  Rubdkr  World, 
March  i,  1903,  page  19J.] 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  (Elkhart,  August  20)  Edgar  J. 
Hahn,  plantation  manager,  personally  presented  his  report  on 
the  operations  from  October  20,  1902,  when  the  company  took 
charge  of  a  partially  developed  estate,  to  July  1,  1903.  During 
this  time  2125  acres  of  new  land  had  been  cleared;  825  acres 


planted  to  rubber,  300  acres  to  sugar  cane,  and  500  acres  made 
into  pasture  ;  additional  accommodations  erected  for  labor,  the 
force  since  January  1  averaging  over  500:  carpenter  and  black- 
smith shops,  saw  mill,  and  brick  kiln  erected;  water  supply, 
electric  lights,  and  telephone  service  installed  ;  and  other  im- 
provements made.  The  150  acres  in  sugar  cane  planted  by  the 
former  owners  yielded  7000  tons,  which  was  ground  on  the 
plantation.  The  financial  statement  shows  net  profits  (in  Mex- 
ican currency) — 

From  operation  of  sawmill $  3,519.08 

From  operation  of  plantation  store 3.339-37 

From  proceeds  of  sugar  cane  crop 55>7°3  45 

Total $62,561.90 

Total,  United  States  currency 27,703.83 

A  dividend  was  declared,  payable  September  1,  equal  to  14% 
per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  company.  The  num- 
ber of  $100  shares  sold  had  been  3392,  amounting  to  $339,200, 
but  only  so  much  of  the  capital  ranks  for  dividend  as  has  been 
paid  in.  R.  P.  Probasco  retired  as  director,  E.  J.  Hahn  being 
elected  instead.  Milo  D.  Campbell,  mayor  of  Coldwater,  Mich- 
igan, was  elected  by  the  stockholders  to  inspect  the  plantation 
as  their  representative. 

A    NEW    RUBBER   TAPPING   TOOL. 

The  machete,  or  cutlass,  unless  in  the  hands  of  one  very  skil- 
ful in  its  use,  is  not  an  ideal  tool  with  which  to  tap  a  rubber 
tree.  All  of  the  planters  appreciate  this,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  invent  something  that  shall  be  cheap,  strong, 
simple,  and  practical.    The  illustration  shows  a  tool  of  English 


make  that  is  now  being  tested  on  the  rubber  plantations  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  East.  The  knife,  which  has  its  socket  with- 
in the  handle,  can  by  a  screw  arrangement  be  quickly  set  to 
project  beyond  the  guard  any  distance  up  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  blade  is  of  a  good  quality  of  steel,  and  the  handle  of  gray 
cast  iron  strongly  riveted.  [Thomas  Christy  &  Co.,  25  Lime 
street,  London.] 

MEXICAN   PLANTATION   NOTES. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Development  Co.  (Canton,  Ohio),  develop- 
ing "  La  Esmeralda  "  plantation,  in  Vera  Cruz,  report  the  pay- 
ment of  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  in  addition  to  7  per  cent,  paid  December  1,  1902,  which 
was  from  the  first  year's  production  of "  short  crops." 

=  H.  M.  Moritz,  administrador  of  the  "  Obispo  "  rubber  plan- 
tation at  Tuxtepec,  under  Maxwell  Riddle,  treasurer  of  the 
Obispo  company,  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  ancestry,  who, 
after  an  experience  with  fruit  growing  and  cattle  ranching  in 
California,  settled  in  Mexico,  where  he  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  much  facility  in  handling  native  la- 
bor before  joining  the  "  Obispo  "  forces. 

=  Mr.  E.  H.  Switzer,  secretary  of  the  United  Tropical  Plant- 
ers' Association  of  Mexico,  is  in  the  United  States  for  a  brief 
visit. 

=  The  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co.  have  planted  this 
season  630  acres  to  rubber  seed,  at  stake,  in  addition  to  their 
large  planting  last  year. 
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RUBBER  HOSE  AND  COMPRESSED  AIR  WORK. 


IT  is  said  that  the  largest  single  contract  ever  let  in  the  world 
for  construction  was  the  subway  railroad  system  now  near- 
ing  completion  in  New  York  city.     It  comprised  the  most 
comprehensive  system  of  rapid  transit  ever  devised.     For 
present  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  details  and  mag- 


that  under  old  methods  required  a  gang  of  men.  It  can  be 
taken  up  a  smokestack  or  inside  a  boiler;  for  work  on  ship- 
board or  upon  tanks  it  is  incomparable.  The  rubber  hose  will 
allow  it  to  be  placed  anywhere  that  it  is  needed. 

Even  more  important  than  the  punch,  however,  is  the  rivet- 


nitudeof  this  work,  but  it  is  amatterof  interest  to  knowthata  ing  hammer.  Its  convenience  and  speed,  and  the  superiority  of 
vast  portionof  the  work  hasbeen  achieved  bytheuse  of  pneuma-  its  work,  make  one  marvel  how  iron  woik  was  ever  accom- 
tic  machinery  and  that  the  contractor,  Mr.  John  B.  McDonald,  plished  without  it.  It  works  with  equal  facility  upon  the  top 
has  referred  to  compressed  air  as  "  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  framework  of  a  twenty  story  skyscraper  and  in  the  tunnel  being 
the  construction  of  the  subway."  It  was  found  early  in  the  ex-  driven  under  a  river.  The  use  of  the  substantial  rubber  hose 
perience  of  the  contractors,  that  steam  was  unsatisfactory  as  a  makes  it  safe  and  reliable  anywhere.  The  power  can  be  gen- 
motive  power  from  the  fact  that  the  many  steam  boilers  each  erated  at  some  point  convenient  to  fuel  and  water  but  the  work 


involved  an  expensive  licensed  engi- 
neer and  further,  that  the  losses  by 
condensation  greatly  reduced  the  pres- 
sure and  interfered  with  efficiency. 
Compressed  air  has  however  been  made 
easily  applicable  by  a  few  first  class 
compressing  plants  and  the  liberal  use 
of  superior  rubber  hose.  No  work  ever 
undertaken  has  more  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated the  advantages  of  pneumatic 
machinery  and  its  ready  application 
over  extended  areas. 

The  work  upon  the  New  York  sub- 
way is  merely  cited  as  an  illustration. 
Except  for  the  use  of  pneumatic  ma- 
chinery the  cost  of  that  construction 
would  have  been  vastly  greater  and 
the  time  necessary  for  its  completion 
much  longer.  It  is  only  one  instance, 
however,  of  the  application  of  such 
machinery.  It  is  a  recognized  feature 
now  of  all  construction  where  iron  is 
the  material  handled.  The  clatter  of 
the  pneumatic  riveting  hammer  is  heard 
continuously  upon  every  modern  build- 
ing during  the  construction  of  the  steel 
frame  and  upon  every  steel  bridge.  In 
the  shipyard  and  in  the  machine  shop 
the  pneumatic  tool  likewise  has  be- 
come indispensable. 

The  pneumatic  punch  which  is  now 
in  general  use.  prepares  the  plates  at 
beams  for  the  rivets  and  hammer.  This 

implement,  in   itself,  is  a  revelation  in  air 

iron  working.     The  old  method  in  use,  where  high  power  hy- 
draulic or  steam  punches  were  utilized,  required   heavy  ma- 
chinery for  conveying  iron  along  underneath  the  punch.     Ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  plate  this  was  heavy  labor, 
required  considerable  power  and  the  services  of  a  number  of 
workmen.    The  pneumatic  punch  is  a  small  implement,  weigh- 
ing sometimes  not  more  than  28  pounds.      It  is  easily  swung 
from  a  crane,  can  be  placed  anywhere 
in  any  position  and  one  man  or  boy  can 
manipulate  it.     It   works  rapidly,   and 
more   accurately  than  a  power  punch 
because  it  can  be  exactly  placed.     One 
workman   can  accomplish  many  times 
the  amount  of   work   in  a  given   time 


is  done  just  the  same  no  matter  how 
inconvenient  the  spot.  For  binding  the 
plates  of  ships,  for  boilers,  and  for  all 
work  requiring  closeness  of  joint  it  is 
incomparably  superior.  The  secret  of 
good  workmanship  in  this  character  of 
employment  is  to  head  the  rivet  before 
it  has  time  to  cool.  The  contraction 
of  the  cooling  process  itself  then  binds 
tighter  than  any  power  has  been  able  to 
do.  Under  the  old  system  of  the  hand 
hammer  the  most  expert  workmen 
could  not  head  the  rivet  in  less  than 
from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  and  the 
rivet  had  cooled  when  the  work  was 
done.  With  the  pneumatic  hammer 
less  than  five  seconds  are  sufficient  and 
cooling  process  comes  after  the  head  is 
on,  holding  the  surfaces  together  like 
a  hydraulic  press.  One  man  does  bet- 
ter work  in  five  seconds  than  two  for- 
merly performed  in  thirty. 

In  heavy  shipbuilding  this  conven- 
ience and  celerity  is  of  particular  ad- 
vantage. The  increase  in  size  of  ships 
has  rendered  the  plating  so  heavy  that 
to  draw  it  up  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
requires  the  use  of  a  rivet  too  large  to 
be  properly  driven  by  hand.  By  use  of 
the  pneumatic  implement  the  opera- 
tion is  done  quickly,  before  the  rivet 
cools,  resulting  in  drawing  everything 
together  firmly.  The  economy  of  the 
'LU  work  is  also  a  question  of  vital  import- 

ance.   The  statement  is  made  that  in  building  an  ordinary  lake 
steamship  of  4000  tons,  the  saving  in  the  riveting  alone  over 
hand  work  amounts  to  between  $4000  and  $5000.    Other  pneu- 
matic tools  secure  equally  beneficial  results  in  shipyards.    In 
all  of  the  larger  American  establishments  they  are  now  in  use 
for  chipping,  calking,  beading,  and  drilling,  and  similar  appli- 
ances are  being  introduced  into  shipyards  abroad.     The  pneu- 
matic hammer  has  found  a  field  for  it- 
self wherever  the  service  of  a  blow  is 
necessary    to    labor  —  from    the    long 
stroke  heavy  implement  that  will  in  a 
few  seconds  head  a  ij+  inch  rivet,  to 
the  light  hammer  for  delicate  carving 
neumatic  han  and   engraving   that   weighs   no  more 
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AIR  DRILL  WORK  IN  MINING. 
[Showing  ils  great  adaptability  to  positions  not  easy  of  access.] 

than  a  pocket  pistol.  The  pneumatic  tool  has  revolutionized 
construction  work  from  the  digging  for  the  foundation  to  the 
carving  on  the  capstones  of  the  finishod  structure.  It  has 
decreased  the  time  necessary,  greatly  cheapened  the  cost,  and 
immeasurably  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  Besides 
these  merits  must  always  be  considered  the  incomparable 
merits  of  adaptability  and  convenience.  The  pneumatic  tool 
can  be  placed  anywhere,  in  any  angle,  at  any  height,  at  any 
depth.  It  must  be  apparent  that  this  development,  that  this 
advancement  in  the  art  of  construction  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  rubber  hose.  It  is  the  flexibility,  the  placibil- 
ity,  of  the  tool  that  is  its  most  meritorious  feature.  The  rubber 
hose  attachment  is  indispensable  to  its  value.  A  pneumatic 
hammer,  or  punch,  or  chipper,  or  drill  with  only  a  fixed  and 
rigid  attachment  would  be  of  little  service.  The  expense  in 
time  and  labor  of  moving  and  changing  connections,  or  in  con- 
veying material  to  the  tool  would  rob  it  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  present  superiority  over  hand  work.  The  secret  of  its  suc- 
cess is  its  hose  attachment.  As  its  uses  spread,  as  new  contriv- 
ances are  devised  to  further 
utilize  the  power  of  com- 
pressed air  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rubber  indus- 
try that  is  its  indispensable 
adjunct  must  correspond- 
ingly expand.  The  volume 
of  business  for  this  purpose 
is  increasing  every  year, 
and  the  use  of  pneumatic 
implements  is  perhaps  as 
yet  only  in  its  infancy. 

The  character  of  rubber 
hose  needed  for  use  in 
pneumatic  machinery  is  of 
the  very  best.  It  requires 
vastly  more  strength  and 
the  use  of  more  rubber  and 
a  better  quality  than  ordin- 
ary hose.  The  inner  tube 
of  the  hose  must  be  thick 
and  perfect,  the  four  ply  of 
heavy  duck  well  frictioned, 
and  the  cover  strong  and 
the  whole  well  vulcanized. 
In    addition,   the   cover   is 


PNEUMATIC  TOOLS  IN  SHIPBUILDING. 
[Riveter  at  work  on  Side  Framing. — Courtesy  of  the  Scientific  American.] 

generally  protected  by  wire  or  other  material  to  save  wear 
and  tear  when  being  dragged  about  over  rough  surfaces. 
Among  the  most  satisfactory  hose  in  this  service  is  that 
covered  with  woven  marline  or  woven  cotton  protection.  This 
is  considerably  more  expensive  than  plain  hose,  but  is  more  dur- 
able and  therefore  more  economical  in  the  end.  Cheaper  hose 
is  in  use  which  has  a  plain  canvas  covering  and  there  are  nu- 
merous grades  of  wire  protected  hose,  including  the  loosely 
wire  wound,  the  flat  wire  wound  and  a  recent  patent  embrac- 
ing a  woven  wire  armor  which  entirely  covers  the  exterior 
rubber.  It  is  very  rare  that  this  character  of  hose  bursts  from 
pressure  within,    but  unless  it  is  adequately  protected  it  not 


VARIOUS   APPLICATIONS  OF  PNEUMATIC   TOOL  WORK 
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infrequently  breaks  through  from  exterior  causes.     The  main 
cause  of  destruction  however  is  from  within.     The   pulsations 

of  the  air  as  the  pressure 
is  on  and  off  the  imple- 
ment has  an  effect  upon 
the  vulcanized  bond  be- 
tween the  inner  tube 
and  the  duck  layers. 
The  inner  tube  sooner 
or  later  —  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  manu- 
facture— gradually  loos- 
ens from  the  duck  and 
when  it  once  becomes 
loose  is  apt  to  fold  upon 
itself  and  choke  the 
hose.  Such  a  condition 
is  practically  beyond 
a  good  type  of  pneumatic  punch.  remedy.  This  action  of 
compressed  air  upon  hose  is  more  destructive  than  the  action 
of  water,  even  when  the  latter  is  at  a  higher  pressure. 

The  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tools  has  attained  very  large 
proportions,  being  carried  on,  in  the  United  States  particu- 
larly, in  a  number  of  extensive  plants.  Recently  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  have  been  brought  under  the  control  of  one 
large  corporation— The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. — organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with  $7,500,000  capital. 
The  president  of  this  company  is  J.  W.  Duntley,  who  is  one  of 
three  members  of  an  executive  committee,  the  other  two  being 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  late  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  C.  H.  Matthiesson,  the  president  of  the  Corn 
Products  Co.,  some  further  reference  to  which,  by  the  way,  ap- 
pears on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Close  relations  exist  be- 
tween this  combination  and  the  Consolidated  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.,  Limited,  of  London,  on  the  board  of  which  Mr.  Duntley 
has  a  seat.  These  two  important  organizations  control  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  supplying  pneumatic  tools  to 
the  world.  Great  mining  enterprises  call  for  large  outfits  of 
pneumatic  tools,  and  most  of  the  shipyards  now  in  operation 
have  pneumatic  equipment.  In  addition  to  these  large  enter- 
prises, opportunities  are  offered  in  almost  every  form  of  indus- 
try, except  those  devoted  to  the  production  of  goods  by  ma- 
chinery, for  the  use  of  pneumatic  tools  in  some  form  or  other, 
all  of  which  tends  to  maintain  a  very  important  demand  for 
rubber  hose  which,  a  few  years  ago,  did  not  exist. 


"NOMENCLATURE  OF  RUBBER." 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  In  the 
September  issue  of  your  Journal  your  British  corre- 
spondent refers  to  an  address  I  delivered  at  the  recent  Con- 
gress for  Applied  Chemistry  at  Berlin.  According  to  your 
correspondent  I,  in  the  above  mentioned  address,  "  indulged  in 
a  tirade  "  against  the  terms  India-rubber,  Gum,  and  Caout- 
chouc, describing  them  respectively  as  childish,  ignorant,  or 
barbarous,  and  he  represents  me  as  having  proposed  the  term 
polyprene  in  their  place  generally.  Your  correspondent's  no- 
tions regarding  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  tirade  "  must  con- 
siderably differ  from  the  accepted  meaning  of  this  term,  as  my 
"  tirade  "  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  workers 
in  the  chemical  domain  of  the  India-rubber  field  to  agree  upon 
a  term  for  India-rubber  lending  itself  to  the  purpose  of  rational 
chemical  nomenclature.  The  words  actually  used  by  me,  in  as 
near  as  possible  literal  translation,  are  as  follows : 
Turning  now  to  the  chemical  problems  of  India-rubber,  I  desire  to 


appeal  to  all  coworkers  on  the  question  of  nomenclature.  We  cannot 
seriously  propose  to  introduce  into  chemical  nomenclature  the  barbar- 
ous term  of  Caoutchouc.  The  childish  English  designation  of  India- 
rubber,  or  the  ignorant  German  term  of  Gummi  (gum)  are  not  even 
thinkable  in  this  relation.  I  myself  have  proposed  and  used  the  term 
of  Polyprene  which  for  the  purpose  in  question  appears  permanently  ac- 
ceptable, all  members  of  the  India-rubber  group  being  interpretable  as 
polymers  of  isoprene,  the  constitution  of  which  is  known  with  absolute 
certainty,  but  I  should  be  pleased  to  accept  any  better  designation 
which  might  be  proposed. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term  polyprene  was  pro- 
posed "  for  the  purpose  in  question  " — i.e.,  the  purpose  of  chem- 
ical nomenclature.  The  hare-brained  idea  of  this  term  having 
been  suggested  for  every  day  use  in  manufacture  and  com- 
merce is  purely  the  product  of  your  correspondent's  imagina- 
tion, and  his  facetious  remarks  anent  this  proposal  can  refer  to 
himself  only. 

That  the  word  Caoutchouc  is  "  barbarous  "  is  for  everybody 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  its  origin,  and  the  childishness  of 
the  term  India-rubber  must  strike  everyone  on  considering 
the  industry  it  is  applied  to.  There  is.  however,  no  doubt  that 
the  term  Gummi  (gum)  is  the  most  objectionable  of  the  three, 
as  it  classes  the  material  in  question  together  with  the  gums, 
or  gum  resins.  If  such  enoneous  classification,  which  is  im- 
plied in  that  term,  is  not  "  ignorant  "  I  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  The  attempt  of  using  any  of  the  above  terms  as 
part  of  our  chemical  nomenclature  simply  leads  to  grotesque 
results. 

Your  correspondent,  in  his  own  way,  is  quite  right  that  the 
want  of  a  rational  designation  for  India-rubber  will  not  bar  in 
the  least  the  progress  of  the  chemical  investigation  of  this  sub- 
stance, but  it  will  in  time  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience 
and  confusion  in  the  matter  of  terminology.  If  your  corre- 
spondent were  aware  of  the  herculean  labor  encountered,  now 
some  time  ago,  by  the  "  Geneva  Convention  "  in  the  attempt  to 
purge  and  systematize  chemical  nomenclature,  or  if  he  could 
remember  the  confusing  changes  which  became  necessary  with 
the  expansion  and  development  in  recent  years  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  sugars,  and  of  the  so-called  heterocyclical  com- 
pounds— two  very  large  and  important  classes — he  might  well 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  with  advantage  have 
tempered  his  somewhat  misplaced  irony  with  a  little  wisdom. 

I  remain,  Yours  very  truly.  CARL  OTTO  weber. 

Manchester.  England,  September  14,  1903. 


ROOT  RUBBER  FROM  NIGERIA." 


MR.  JOHN  HOLT,  of  John  Holt  &  Co.  (Liverpool),  Lim- 
ited, writes  to  The  India  Rubber  World  :  "  I  enclose 
a  bit  of  bark  taken  from  a  root  that  has  been  sent  me  from  the 
Niger.  It  is  a  vine  growing  about  8  feet  high.  The  vine  pro- 
duces no  latex,  but  as  you  will  observe,  there  is  plenty  of  rub- 
ber in  the  bark  of  the  root.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  scientific  name  this  plant  bears." 

This  note  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  forestry  regulations 
of  Southern  Nigeria  prohibit  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  the 
roots  of  plants,  but  this  step  doubtless  was  taken  in  ignorance 
of  the  existence  there  of  plants  containing  rubber  only  in  the 
roots.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  any  of  the  Niger 
rubber  yet  evported  is  the  product  of  the  plant  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Holt. 

The  government  plans  extensive  rubber  planting  in  Southern 
Nigeria.  The  colonial  report  for  1901  (lately  printed)  mentions 
the  creation  of  extensive  rubber  nurseries  and  the  collection  of 
3,000,000  rubber  seeds  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  seed- 
lings when  transplanted. 
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"RUBBER  FROM  CORN  OIL." 

IT  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  follow  the  newspapers, 
that  some  years  ago  the  daily  press  chronicled  the  mar- 
velous discovery  that  rubber  could  be  manufactured  from  corn 
oil,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
patient  rubber  tree  would  be  put  out  of  business.  Rubber 
manufacturers,  and  indeed  those  who  manufacture  corn  prod- 
ucts, had  not  such  visions,  but  understood  that  the  new  product 
was  simply  a  rubber  substitute.  That  this  substitute  would  be 
produced  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  and  be  shipped  in 
carload  lots  all  over  the  world  was  not,  however,  forecasted  by 
rubber  manufacturers.  Such  now,  however,  is  the  case,  the 
popularity  of  the  material  being  due  to  its  usefulness  as  a  filler 
and  insulator  and  its  absolute  harmlessness  when  widely  used, 
besides  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  low  cost. 

There  is  perhaps  another  reason  for  the  remarkable  success 
that  this  substitute  has  enjoyed,  and  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  made  and  marketed,  and  that  leads  up  to  a 
brief  description  of  the  company — the  Corn  Products  Co. — one 
of  whose  minor  products  it  is.  This  company  is  a  huge  cor- 
poration, which  would  perhaps  by  many  be  called  a  trust,  with 
a  capital  of  $80,000,000  and  operating  a  dozen  plants,  all  of 
which  are  located  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States.  These 
plants  manufacture  glucose,  sugar,  starch,  dextrine,  syrup, 
glycerine,  cattle  feed,  corn  oil,  and  so  on.  One  of  their  new 
products,  which  is  now  being  widely  introduced,  is  "  Karo  " 
syrup,  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  known  in  every  household. 
The  company  is  under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Matthiessen,  who  is  the  president,  and  who  was  in  reality  the 
creator  of  it.  He  is  notable  for  having  up  to  date  plans,  and  a 
great  staff  of  capable  assistants  and  chemists. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  Rubber  Substitute  is  a  by-pro- 
duct, but  has  been  developed  as  if  it  were  a  single  manufacture 
in  the  Corn  Products  Co.,  and  it  is  all  made  at  the  Chicago 
plant ;  one  grade  only  being  supplied  and  the  price  to  consumer 
being  based  on  the  market  price  of  corn  oil.  When  one  re- 
members that  but  a  few  years  ago  a  five  barrel  order  for  corn 
oil  substitute  was  a  large  one,  and  learns  that  as  developed  by 
the  company  above  named  it  is  now  sold  in  carload  lots,  the 
story  of  a  very  interesting  development  is  told. 

SO-CALLED  "MANJAK"  FROM  TRINIDAD. 

THE  reference  to  "  Manjak  as  a  Substitute  for  Rubber  "  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  was  based 
upon  a  report  by  the  commercial  agent  for  Canada  at  Port  of 
Spain,  to  the  effect  that  large  quantities  of  this  material  had 
been  discovered  in  Trinidad,  and  that  it  was  being  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  where  a  use  for  it  had  been  found  in  connec- 
tion with  India-rubber.  Later  this  official  made  a  further  re-, 
port  in  the  same  vein,  besides  which  the  British  colonial  report 
on  Trinidad  for  1901-02  mentions  the  discovery  of  "  manjak  in 
paying  quantities  "  on  that  island. 

Inquiry  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  considerable  of  the  ma- 
terial referred  to  had  been  brought  to  New  York  by  Messrs. 
Arkell  &  Douglass,  shipping  and  commission  merchants,  at 
No.  11  Broadway,  who  informed  The  India  Rubber  World 
that  good  deliveries  had  been  made  to  a  certain  local  firm  of 
dealers  in  shellac,  varnishes,  and  the  like,  and  that  their  under- 
standing was  that  it  was  been  sold  for  insulatiou  work  and  also 
for  a  floor  covering.  The  India  Rubber  World  was  denied 
any  information  by  the  latter  firm,  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
that  any  important  amount  of  the  material  has  gone  into  use  in 
connection  with  rubber  or  as  a  substitute  for  rubber.     It  now 


appears  that  the  Trinidad  product  is  not  even  true  manjak,  the 
nature  of  which  was  referred  to  in  our  July  issue.  The  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  received  from  an  expert  in  asphalt  products  : 
To  the  Editor  of  the  The  India  Rubber  World  :  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  September  16,  asking  me  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  Manjak 
in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  I  would  say  that,  although  I  am  familiar  with 
the  bituminous  deposits  of  the  island  and  generally  have  new  materials 
brought  to  my  attention  when  discovered,  I  have  never  seen  anything 
that  approaches  Manjak  in  quality  or  characteristics  which  was  found 
in  Trinidad.  Smill  veins  of  glance  pitch  have  been  discovered  from 
time  to  time,  but  have  not  furnished  a  commercial  supply.  Of  late  a 
vein  of  Grahamite  has  been  discovered  near  San  Fernando,  Trinidad, 
but  this  miterial  is  very  far  removed  in  its  character  from  good  Manjak, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  data  on  an  accompanying  sheet.  This  Gra- 
hamite is  inferior  to  Manjak  for  varnish  purposes.  It  will  certainly  not 
yield  a  rubber  substitute  which  has  any  value  commensurate  with  its 
cost.  The  San  Fernando  material  is  that  which  is  sold  on  the  market 
as  "  Trinidad  manjak."     Very  truly  yours,    . 

CLIFFORD   RICHARDSON, 
Director  New  York  Testing  Laboratory. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  September  17,  1903 


RUBBER  CEMENT  IN  SHOEMAKING. 


THERE  is  an  interesting  history  connected  with  the  rubber 
cement  industry  which  I  collected  from  a  young  man 
who  is  now  in  the  third  generation  of  cement  manufacturers. 
The  first  cement  ever  made  for  the  shoe  industry  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  late  W.  W.  Hadley  in  1850.  The  rubber  at  that 
time  was  prepared  with  ether  and  chloroform  and  turpentine. 
It  was  used  for  making  "  Compo  "  shoes  by  William  Harris  of 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  For  a  long  time  after  McKay 
shoes  were  made  it  was  considered  too  expensive  an  article  to 
use,  and  shoemakers  used  what  was  called  a  channel  wax. 

This  was  used  until  the  middle  of  the  '6o's,  although  the  first 
cement  made  with  naphtha  was  made  by  Jacob  Hadley,  of  the 
firm  of  Hadley  &  Pierce,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  who 
by  the  way,  were  the  first  to  produce  naphtha  from  kerosene 
oil.  The  first  cement  put  upon  the  market  cost  $6  a  gallon. 
The  materials  at  that  time  were  very  expensive  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  making  were  crude  and  very  slow  ;  but  Yankee  in- 
genuity began  to  assert  itself  in  this  as  in  everything  else. 

New  and  improved  methods  were  brought  out,  which  brought 
the  price  down  to  $4  a  gallon.  There  it  remained  for  some 
time,  until  competition  has  brought  it  down  to  a  very  low 
price,  although  there  are  many  different  varieties  of  rubber. 
Para  rubber  is  used  mostly  for  making  high  grades  of  channel 
cement.  -  -  -  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  detect  poor  rubber  cement. 
Cheap  rubber  is  chemically  composed  of  87.5  parts  carbon,  12.5 
parts  hydrogen.  Place  a  bottle  of  this  cement  in  the  window 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  go  back  to  naphtha. 
Para  rubber  acts  differently.  The  naphtha  will  evaporate, 
leaving  only  pure  Pard  rubber. — Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 


French  Talc  and  Rubber. — As  far  as  the  rubber  business 
is  concerned,  the  use  of  talc  commonly  and  inaccurately  known 
as  soapstone  as  a  support  during  vulcanization,  is  an  old  story. 
With  the  advent  of  dipped  goods  such  as  finger  cots,  gloves, 
etc.,  a  new  use  has  been  born  ;  the  talc  becomes  a  dry  lubricant 
and  a  package  of  it  goes  with  every  pair  of  gloves  accompanied 
by  the  request  that  it  be  liberally  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  glove  is  most  intractable  without  it. 


The  Connecticut  Asbestos  and  Mining  Co.  have  been  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Maine,  with  $300,000  capital,  to  con- 
trol what  is  said  to  be  the  only  asbestos  mine  in  Connecticut. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


IN  the  August  number  of  The  India  Rubber  World  ap- 
pears a  communication  entitled  "  Obscure  Causes  of  Fac- 
tory Fires  "  which  invites  a  word  of  comment,  because  the 
author  seems  to  have  cast  his  net  of  suspicion  rather  too 
widely,  and  to  have  caught   in    it  substances  which  are  out  of 
place  therein.   He  says  litharge,  whiting,  and  lamp- 
rubber      black  are  all  used  in  practically  all  rubber  factories, 
factory         j    11  Qj  tnem  are  subject  under  wrong  conditions 

FIRES-  '  .  . 

to  spontaneous  combustion.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  statement  is  calculated  to  cause  unnecessary  alarm  in 
the  factory,  as  far  as  litharge  and  whiting  are  concerned,  be- 
cause not  only  have  I  never  heard  of  these  bodies  evincing  a 
tendency  to  spontaneous  combustion,  but  also  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult on  chemical  grounds  to  understand  how  they  could  act 
in  this  way.  It  would  have  aided  to  completeness  if  the  author 
had  stated  the  particular  wrong  conditions  under  which  these 
bodies  become  dangerous,  but  information  on  this  interesting 
point  is  withheld.  With  regard  to  lampblack,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  hand  of  warning  is  rightly  extended.  Lamp- 
black as  used  in  rubber  factories  is  of  various  origins  and  densi- 
ties, and  although  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  any  one  ob- 
server to  speak  precisely,  I  may  say  that  in  my  own  experience 
it  is  only  the  heavy  variety  prepared  by  the  carbonization  of 
cellulose  in  retorts  that  needs  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
This  variety  unless  carefully  prepared  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting spontaneous  combustion  may  easily  give  rise  to  this 
phenomenon,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  buy  it  in  small 
casks  and  to  store  these  in  a  place  where  an  accident  would  not 
be  likely  to  lead  to  a  general  conflagration.  However,  if  care- 
fully prepared  it  is  safe  enough,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
heard  of  any  trouble  in  a  rubber  works  from  this  source.  The 
gas  blacks  so  largely  produced  in  America  do  not  seem  at  all 
liable  to  spontaneous  combustion  to  judge  by  British  experience 
of  them.  The  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  bubble  or  flaw 
in  a  window  pane  acting  as  a  burning  glass  is  not  at  all  super- 
fluous, and  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  case  in  my  ex- 
perience where  a  cold  curing  machine  was  fired  was  brought 
about  by  this  agency.  With  regard  to  insurance,  the  British 
firms  make  a  strong  distinction  between  the  different  portions 
of  our  large  factories,  those  few  rooms  where  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon or  naphtha  is  used  being  either  not  insured  at  all  or  only 
at  a  prohibitive  rate,  while  the  rest  of  the  factory  comes  under 
lenient  treatment.  With  regard  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  coal  used  as  fuel,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  question,  it  being  very  rare  for  stocks  to  be  accumu- 
lated weekly  as  daily  delivery  being  the  rule. 

In  an  important  paper  on  "Problems  in  the  Fat  Industry" 

(Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  June,  1903)  Dr. 

Lewkowitsch  makes  a  brief  reference  to 

dr.  lewkowitsch'S    the  rubber  substitute  industry.     He  says  : 

REMARKS. 

"Oils  vulcanized  with  sulphur  have  al- 
ready acquired  commercial  application,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness,  as  witness  the  sad  state  in  which  we  find  our  India- 
rubber  tubing  after  very  short  use."  This  statement  no  doubt 
applies  correctly  to  a  good  deal  of  the  elastic  black  rubber 
tubing  which  used  to  be  made  of  pure  rubber,  but  as  regards  a 
good  deal  of  the  red  and  grey  tubing  used  in  chemical  labora- 
tories I  think  the  defects  are  due  to  over  compounding  with 
mineral  rather  than  to  the  use  of  substitutes.     Another  remark 


of  his,  although  not  particularly  original,  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  reproduced  verbatim:  "  Vulcanized  fish  oils  have 
also  been  brought  somewhat  prominently  into  the  market,  and 
it  must  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  working  out  of  the  pro- 
cesses for  the  preparation  of  such  products  as  Volenite,  Mapo- 
nite,  etc.,  have  not  been  completed  on  a  small  scale  before  they 
were  placed  before  the  public,  as  non-success  only  serves  to 
discredit  further  technical  efforts."  With  regard  to  this  para- 
graph, with  which  I  cordially  agree,  it  recurs  to  my  mind  that 
Dr.  Lewkowitsch's  name  appeared  on  the  prospectus  of  Vole- 
nite, though  only  in  connection  with  a  certificate  as  to  the  cost 
of  treating  the  oil.  I  don't  think  he  ever  pronounced  upon  the 
capabilities  of  Volenite,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  contributes  to 
his  peace  of  mind  at  the  present  time,  as  no  expert  cares  to  be 
associated  with  vain  prophecies. 

The  recent  patent  of   The  Rubber  Balloon  Co.  of  America 

(Brooklyn,  New  York)  for  a  seamless  balloon  is  of  interest.    As 

stated  in  the  specification,  the  ordinary  method  of 

rubber      manufacture  as  carried  out  in  England  by  welding 

BALLOONS.        ,  -       ,  ,        . 

the  seams  together  by  hammers  leads  to  a  consid- 
erable loss  during  the  inflation  process.  From  a  hygienic 
point  of  view  the  seamless  process  seems  to  me  desirable,  be- 
cause of  the  deafening  noise  the  workers — generally  girls— are 
subjected  to  by  the  rapid  work  of  the  machine  hammers.  Pos- 
sibly, as  applied  to  balloons,  the  process  is  patentable,  though 
the  idea  of  the  manufacture  of  seamless  articles  from  rubber 
solution  by  applying  the  latter  to  a  mold  of  the  required  shape 
is  not  at  all  new,  it  having  been  carried  out  in  England  at  least 
fifteen  years  ago.  Some  firms  were  more  successful  than  oth- 
ers, a  quick-drying  naphtha  being  an  important  desideratum. 
Of  course  it  is  one  thing  to  patent  a  process  and  another  to 
ensure  its  satisfactory  competition  with  existing  processes ; 
those  who  still  use  the  jointed  sheet  rubber  process  will  there- 
fore look  with  interest  for  the  practical  results  of  the  Brooklyn 
firm.  Whether  it  is  because  the  business  does  not  offer  suf- 
ficient attractions  financially  or  because  the  rationale  is  not  well 
understood  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  manufacture  of  balloons 
is,  I  believe,  still  limited  in  Great  Britain  to  two  firms,  and  one 
of  these  does  not  manufacture  the  raw  material  itself.  The 
home  of  this  class  of  business  is  to  be  found  in  France,  the  rub- 
ber having  for  many  years,  at  any  rate,  been  supplied  by  the  two 
large  Manchester  firms  of  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.  and  David 
Moseley's  Sons. 

A  considerable  change  has  come  over  this  business  in  the 
last  few  years.  Formerly  it  was  all  made  in  the  rubber  works 
and  sent  out  in  tins,  but  now  owing  to  the 
larger  retail  demand  among  cyclists  and  elec- 
tricians, and  also  to  the  increased  cost  of  rail- 
way freight,  the  larger  number  of  dealers  make  their  own,  buy- 
ing the  masticated  rubber  from  the  rubber  works.  This  has 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  rubber  used, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  change  is  altogether 
for  the  worse.  Competition  has  led  practically  to  the  exclusion 
of  soft  fine  Pard,  and  a  mixture  of  fine  and  Congo,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  Congo  alone,  is  used.  For  cyclists'  use  a  solu- 
tion containing  11  per  cent,  of  rubber  is  usual  and  this  can  be 
made  by  dealers  at  about  6  pence  per  pound,  and  this  put 
up  in  tubes  is  retailed  at  about  2  shillings  per  pound.  The 
profit  here  is  not  so  large  as  it  might  seem,  because  of  the 


india-rubber 
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labor  involved  in  filling  the  collapsible  tubes.  For  other  pur- 
poses the  solution  is  still  supplied  by  the  rubber  works  direct ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  carriage  department  at  Wool- 
wich, where  the  solution  has  to  stand  severe  tests  and  must 
contain  not  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  rubber.  The  fact  that 
cyclists'  solution  is  now  so  largely  made  from  African  rubber 
instead  of  from  fine  Pari  has  proved  rather  a  blow  to  those 
who  commenced  making  solution  from  certain  kinds  of  unvul- 
canized  waste  of  first  quality.  The  solution  from  this  source 
could  compete  all  right  with  the  Para  product,  but  not  with 
Congo,  considering  the  attendant  expenses.  With  regard  to 
the  freight  question,  though  now  somewhat  a  matter  of  ancient 
history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  efforts  of  India-Rubber 
Manufacturers'  Association  to  obtain  ameliorations  in  the 
conditions  of  railway  transit  with  respect  to  large  and  small 
quantities  of  solution  were  attended  with  success.  The  altera- 
tions have  now  been  in  force  six  months,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  nothing  has  happened  to  cause  the  railway  companies  to 
regret  their  action.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  there  has  been  too 
pronounced  a  tendency  with  both  railway  companies  and  mu- 
nicipal authorities  to  look  upon  rubber  solution  with  the  same 
eye  as  they  regard  dynamite.  No  doubt  the  absence  in  recent 
times  of  any  catastrophe  has  done  a  good  deal  to  allay  appre- 
hension in  the  official  mind,  and  we  may  expect  a  lessening 
rather  than  an  increase  of  vexatious  restrictions. 

Desimte  the  large  scale  on  which  the  operations  of  the  North 

Western  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Liverpool)  are  carried,  I  do  not 

find   that  any  of  the  previously  existing  firms  in 

waste      tnat  jjne  jn  i?ngianfj  have  closed  their  doors.     In 

RUBBER.  ,  °  . 

fact  from  reports  made  to  me  I  understand  that 
their  position  has  not  been  at  all  affected.  One  reason  for  this 
is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  recovered  rubber  used  at  the 
present  time  is  larger  than  it  was  and  shows  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease. Another  reason  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  of 
the  rather  high  prices  asked  by  the  American  firm,  though  in 
saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  prices  do  not 
closely  approximate  to  the  quality.  The  New  York  quotations 
for  rubber  scrap  as  given  in  The  India  Rubber  World  are 
interesting  to  dealers  on  this  side,  as  in  several  instances  they 
show  a  difference  from  what  obtains  here.  With  regard  to  the 
demand  for  rubber  scrap  the  rubber  works  are  buying  more 
and  more  of  it  from  their  customers,  these  now  expecting  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  For  some  time  now  the  demand  for  drab 
waste  has  been  greater  than  the  supply,  while  the  conditions 
are  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  black.  It  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  very  good  quality  too,  in  the 
market,  which  though  not  black,  does  not  quite  pass  muster 
for  drab  owing  to  a  small  amount  of  litharge  having  been  used 
in  the  mixing.  Considering  the  very  poor  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial, it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  old  tennis  balls  obtain 
such  good  value  as  waste,  but  probably  the  limited  supply  of 
drab  available  accounts  for  this. 

THE  instrument  known  as  Fletcher's  flexible  bellows  comes 

up  for  criticism  in  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector  under  the 

Alkali  acts,  and  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  it 

india-rubber     m      not  be  superfluous_     The  invention  of  Mr. 

BELLOWS 

A.  E.  Fletcher,  late  chief  Inspector  under  the 
acts  referred  to,  it  has  for  many  years  served  a  useful  purpose 
in  enabling  the  various  inspectors  to  take  samples  of  chimney 
gases  for  test  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  any  box  aspirator. 
The  form  is  accurately  described  as  that  of  a  concertina;  into 
the  details  of  its  use  I  need  not  enter  except  to  say  that  the 
absorbent  chemical  is  introduced  into  the  bellows  and  is  shaken 
up  with  the  aspirated  gas.  The  standard  capacity  is  H  of  a  cu- 
bic foot,  and  it  is  made  by  the  Silvertown  company,  a  royalty 
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being  paid  to  Mr.  Fletcher.  At  first  the  outside  was  protected 
by  a  coating  of  canvas  attached  to  the  rubber,  but  rubber  alone 
of  the  best  quality  is  now  used.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  these  bellows  in  chemical  works,  they  some- 
times show  premature  decay,  which  is  not  always  easy  to  ex- 
plain, but  the  users  of  them  have  found  that  they  last  longer 
when  in  regular  use  than  if  put  away  for  some  months.  I  do 
not  propose  to  go  deeply  into  the  scientific  matter  which  Mr. 
Linder  discusses  in  the  alkali  report.  The  main  result,  and 
what  does  not  cause  me  any  surprise,  is  that  he  finds  the  inner 
surface  of  the  rubber  to  be  covered  with  a  resinous  body  which 
acts  like  an  acid.  This  is  of  course  the  ordinary  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  rubber  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  its  pres- 
ence might  interfere  with  test  made  for  acidity  in  gases  where 
alkaline  absorbents  are  used.  Some  of  the  inspectors  use  aque- 
ous hydrogen  per  oxide,  which  I  understand  does  not  damage 
the  rubber,  though  an  ethereal  solution  does  so  energetically. 
It  may  be  contended  that  this  subject,  to  which  I  have  devoted 
some  considerable  space,  is  hardly  of  sufficient  general  interest, 
but  at  any  rate  it  deals  with  an  application  of  rubber,  and  one 
which  is  unfamiliar  to  more  than  one  or  two  members  of  the 
trade. 

Although  only  last  month  I  referred  to  this  topic  in  a  pes- 
simistic strain,  it  would  appear  from  information  derived  from 
one  of  our  most  important  firms  that  a  demand 
has  set  in  for  good  quality  material,  the  increased 
amount  of  rubber  now  being  used  in  this  branch 
being  assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  rubber,  or  rather  as  a  reason  why  the  price 
should  not  be  expected  to  decline  at  the  moment.  That  a  re- 
vival has  come  about  is  further  evident  from  what  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  windows  of  the  leading  outfitters 
who  a  twelvemonth  ago  had  ceased  to  exhibit  the  rubber  coat. 
No  doubt  the  very  wet  summer  we  have  had  has  caused  a  re- 
turn of  allegiance  to  an  old  friend. 

For  the  future  this  company  will  be  known  under  the  ex- 
tended title  of  the  Irwell  and  Eastern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 
The  latter  concern  was  founded  some  years  ago 
the  irwell     b    the  Messrs.  Colsall  in  East  London  and  has 

RUBBER  CO.  '    .  ,. 

an  important  metropolitan  connection.  I  have 
previously  referred  to  the  extensions  in  progress  at  the  works 
of  the  Irwell  company,  and  am  informed  by  the  directorate 
that  these  are  almost  completed  and  that  the  past  delays  in 
executing  orders  consequent  on  insufficient  premises  will  now 
be  obviated.  If  it  is  permissible  to  comment  on  the  extensions 
taking  place  at  this  and  one  or  two  other  works,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  personality  of  the  guiding  spirit  is  a 
more  valuable  asset  than  what  usually  figures  under  this  head- 
ing in  an  accountant's  certificate. 

The  practical  monopoly  so  long  held  by  Messrs.  Ayres  in 
the  supply  of  balls  for  tournaments  and  clubs  has  been  seri- 
ously assailed  this  season  and  last  by  Messrs. 

lawn  tennis   siazenger,  whose  balls  have  been  adopted  by 

balls.  ,  &      .  .     .       ,      ..  p  ' 

the  committees  of   the    leading    tournaments. 

Neither  of  these  firms  make  the  ball  themselves,  merely  doing 
the  covering.  As  far  as  ordinary  club  use  goes,  Slazengef's  are 
in  favor  because  they  clean  well,  whereas  Ayres'  are  reported 
as  not  cleaning  at  all  well.  This  is  an  important  point  in  the 
case  of  town  clubs,  where  the  balls  get  dirty  very  rapidly.  At 
the  same  time  those  who  favor  Slazenger's  because  of  this  at- 
tribute, admit  that  Ayres'  ball  has  rather  more  life  about  it 
than  the  other,  which  appears  to  be  of  a  heavier  build.  As  far 
as  the  washing  is  concerned,  the  difference  in  behavior  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  material  used  in  the 
textile  covering. 
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FIELD  DAY"  OF  THE  APSLEY  RUBBER  CO. 


THOSE  who  have  followed  the  career  of  the  Hon.  Lewis 
D.  Apsley  will  recollect  that  while  a  member  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
House  committee  on  labor,   he  was  one  of  those  who 
were  active  in    making    the    first    Monday    in    September    in 
each  year  a  national  holiday.     It  was,  therefore,  very  fitting 
that,  on  September  8  last,  when  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  completion  of  another  large 
addition  to  their  rubber  shoe  plant,  at  Hudson,  Massachusetts, 
the  day  should  be  specially  observed  at  that  place.     It  was  done 
by  planning  what  was  very  happily  called   Field  Day,  followed 
in  the  evening  by  a  banquet  and  ball.     No  man  in  the  rubber 
trade    knows    better  how   to 
plan  such  an  affair  than  Mr. 
Apsley,   and    in  this  instance 
his  decided  faculty  for  organ- 
ization  was   apparent.     Com- 
mittees were  chosen    from  the 
foremen  and  leading  employs 
of  the  factory,  so  that  the  long 
and    interesting    program    of 
sports  and  entertainment  was 
carried  out  perfectly,  without 
delay  or  friction. 

The  sports  began  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a 
bowling  contest  open  for  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  This 
was  followed  by  a  very  hotly 
contested  polo  game  in  the 
Hudson  armory,  and  that  in 
turn  by  two  basket  ball  games 

the    first   between   the  em-  procession  of  employes  throuqh  wood  square 

ployes  of  the  cutting  room  and  the  making  room,  and  the 
second  between  the  junior  arctic  makers  and  the  junior  stock 
carriers.  At  1  o'clock  the  officers  of  the  company,  the  em- 
ployes, and  the  invited  guests  assembled  in  the  public  square, 
and,  led  by  the  Concord  brass  band,  marched  to  Riverside 
Park.  A  few  of  the  guests  rode,  but  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, headed  by  Mr.  Apsley,  marched  with  the  procession, 
each  carrying  a  special  flag  furnished  by  the  committee  on  dec- 
oration. The  entertainment  at  the  park  consisted  primarily 
of  a  base  ball  game  between  teams  from  the  clothing  and  last 
and  the  boot  and  shoe  departments.  The  former  elected  to 
call  themselves  the  "  Has  Beens  "  and  the  latter  the  "  Cranks." 
The  score  was  11  to  9  in  favor  of  the  Has  Beens.  Other  sports 
which  were  enthusiastically  applaud- 


seemed  to  have  wholly  devoted  itself  with  enthusiasm.  Not 
forgetting  the  very  normal  hunger  and  thirst  that  such  a 
gathering  engenders,  Mr.  Apsley  had  purchased  all  of  the  ba- 
nanas, peanuts,  and  popcorn  that  the  town  afforded,  and, 
arranging  a  temporary  bar  under  the  grand  stand  at  the  park, 
had  a  half  dozen  active  young  chaps  dispensing  pink  lemonade 
to  all  who  were  athirst. 

At  6.30  in  the  evening  the  company  gathered  in  the  new  rub- 
ber factory  building,  which  had  been  handsomely  decorated 
and  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  all. 

On  the  first  floor  was  a  gentlemen's  reception  room  and  on 
the  second  floor  a  reception  room  for  ladies.     The  third  floor 

was  [reserved  as  a  ball  room, 
and  the  fourth  for  a  variety  of 
indoor  games.  The  fifth  was 
filled  with  tables  for  the  ban- 
quet, seats  being  arranged  for 
some  600  guests,  while  the 
sixth  floor  was  utilized  as  a 
smoking  and  card  room. 

The  banquet,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  first  class 
in  every  detail.  At  its  close 
Mr.  Apsley  arose  and  said  : 

Employes,  Ladies,  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  Let  me  extend  to  you 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Apsley  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  assure  you  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  have  you  here 
under  these  environments.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  beautiful  day,  as  it 
has  made  it  possible  for  a  lot  of  fun 
and  pleasure.  The  friendly  games 
we  have  engaged  in  have  been  fully 


ed  were  the  hundred-yard  dash,  the 
fat  men's  race,  one  mile  bicycle  race, 
the  ladies'  bicycle  race,  two  mile  bi- 
cycle race,  ladies'  foot  race  (50  yards), 
broad  jump,  and  hop,  step  and  jump. 
For  all  of  these  suitable  prizes  were 
awarded. 

Not  only  were  all  of  the  employes 
of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  present  at 
the  park,  but  a  host  of  townsmen 
and  invited  guests  joined  in  cele- 
brating Apsley  Field  Day,  to  which 
the  usually  quiet  town  of  Hudson 


enjoyed  by  one  and  all,  and  they  have  brought  to  our  notice  some  ath- 
letic wonders,  but  I  fear,  as  president  of  the  company,  I  made  a  slight 
mistake  in  affording  so  great  an  opportunity  to  Miss  Lynch,  Mrs.  Black- 
ler,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Messrs.  Perkins,  Walsh,  Wascott,  Peters,  Green- 
ache,  Riley,  Hickey,  Enos,  Galvin,  Kuhlthau,  and  Mahoney  to  show 
their  skill  and  ability  as  athletes.  They  are  wizards;  but  let  us  hope 
that  neither  the  reputation  they  have  made  nor  the  prizes  they  have 
received  will  cause  them  to  desert  their  old  occupation  and  say  "  Good- 
bye "  to  us. 

I  will  not  detain  you  from  the  other  pleasures  that  have  been  provided 
for  you  with  any  lengthy  speech.     I  certainly  hope  that  the  evening's 
pleasures  will  be  equally  enjoyed  by  one  and  all.     I  must,  however,  con- 
gratulate you,  employes,  also  the  town  of  Hudson,  on  the  completion  of 
this  second  large  addition  to  the  rubber 
boot  and  shoe  plant  within   two  years, 
which  now  gives  us  the  capacity  to  make 
from  12,000  to  15,000  pairs  of  shoes  per 
day.    This  increase  ranks  our  plant  as 
one  of  the  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  country.     The  phenomenal 
success  and  growth  in  so  short  a  time  is 
marvelous. 

I  can  only  attribute  this  success  and 
development  to  two  things,  namely  : 
First,  the  management  of  this  company, 
as  you  employes  know,  has  had  the  lib- 
erality and  courage  to  use  the  best  rub- 
ber and  plenty  of  it  in  the  manufacture 
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of  their  boots  and  shoes,  and  you  know  they  have  not  cheapened  their 
compounds  as  the  price  of  rubber  advanced. 

Secondly,  but  by  no  means  second  in  importance,  is  the  fact  that  you, 
our  employes,  have  put  the  work  into  the  making  of  the  shoes.  Your 
faithfulness  and  intelligence  have  gone  into  the  work,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  two  all  important  factors,  our  goods  have  given  splendid  service, 
which  accounts  for  our  ability  to  increase  the  business  and  thus  give  you 

the  steady  employment 
you  have  had.  So,  let 
us  resolve  to  continue  in 
the  same  wise  course, 
the  Company  on  their 
part  keeping  up  the  qual- 
ity, and  You  keeping  up 
your  interest,  and  if  pos- 
sible put  an  extra  roll  in 
when  making  the  goods, 
knowing  that  it  means 
success  to  this  business 
and  permanent  work  for 
you,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  will  outgrow  this  ad- 
dition and  will  be  want- 
ing more  room. 

As  stated  in  the   be- 
ginning,  you,   one  and 
all,  have  our  best  wishes. 
After  the  applause 
that  followed  his  re- 

PRESENTATION   BANNER. 

(With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Apsley  ]  marks,  Mr.  Milton  T. 

Bailey  arose  and,  on  behalf  of  the  employes,  addressed  Presi- 
dent Apsley,  recalling  the  unusually  kind  consideration  which 
the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  had  always  shown  to  its  employes,  and 
saying  how  much  the  latter  had  appreciated  the  same.  He  re- 
called that,  fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  completion  of  the 
mackintosh  factory  building  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  and 
ball,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  expressing  to  Mr.  Apsley  on  behalf 
of  the  employes  their  sentiments  of  respect  and  regard  for 
their  employer,  at  which  time  they  placed  a  clock  in  the  office, 
the  faithful  ticking  of  which  might  be  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  pleasant  relations  then  existing.  He  had  now,  on  behalf 
of  a  larger  force,  the  honor  to  ask  Mr.  Apsley 's  acceptance  of 
a  banner  now  to  be  unfurled. 

At  the  close  of  the  speech,  at  a  signal,  a  magnificent  banner 
was  unveiled,  upon  which  appeared  a  portrait  of  the  founder  of 
the  company.  Although  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and 
much  touched,  Mr.  Apsley  accepted  it,  responding  in  a  few  well 
chosen  words.     At  the  close  of  the  banquet  those  who  desired 
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to  dance  did  so,  while  others  took  part  in  the  great  variety  of 
games  that  had  been  provided  for.  The  festivities  of  the 
evening  were  kept  up  until  a  late  hour — to  allow  for  which 
the  factory  was  not  to  open  until  a  late  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing— and  all  present  were  enthusiastic  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  day's  unalloyed  pleasure.  Mr.  Apsley  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  program,  but  Mrs.  Apsley,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  banquet  and  the  dancing,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  left  a  little  earlier. 

In  handling  all  the  details  of  the  exercises  day  and  evening, 
there  were  some  twenty  committees  employed,  the  moving  and 
active  head  being  Mr.  Apsley,  his  efforts  being  most  intelligen- 
tly seconded  by  Messrs.  William  B.  Laighton,  H.  C.  Wagner, 
and  Milton  T.  Bailey.  All  of  the  local  newspapers  were  repre- 
sented among  the  guests  as  well  as  Boston  papers.  There  were 
also  present :  E.  S.  Giles,  of  the  Chicago  Shoe  Trade  Journal ; 
George  E.  B.  Putnam,  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder,  Boston  ;  Wen- 
dell Gammons,  Shoe  Retailer  ;  and  the  Editor  of  The  India 
Rubber  World. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures 
of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  month  of  July, 
1903,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  calendar  year,  for 
four  years  : 


Months. 

Belting. 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 

other 

RubDer. 

Total. 

July,    1903 

January-June 

%   66,821 
407,863 

$474,684 
386,105 

351.649 
3t7,726 

$  78.329 
263,463 

#341,792 
355,092 
291,356 
251,525 

$    213.591 
1,246,363 

*     35S.74I 
1,917,689 

$1,459,954 

1,116,558 

1,073,822 

861,627 

$2,276,430 

1,857,755 
1,716,827 
1,430,878 

SEVEN   MONTHS   FOR   LAST   TWO   YEARS  COMPARED. 

Gain  in  belting,  packing,  and  hose $  88,579 

Gain  in  "  All  other  rubber" 343,396  $431,975 

13.300 


Loss  in  boots  and  shoes. 


Net  gain  in  1903 $418,675 

CANADA. 
Official  statement  of  values  of  dutiable  imports  of  manu- 
factures of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha   for    three    fiscal 
years  [July  1  to  June  30] : 

From—                                                            1900-01.  1901-02.  1902-03. 

Great  Britain §155.384  $217,477  $393, 32t 

United  States 432,649  521.963  571,687 

Other  countries 21,858  3198b  25.054 


Total $609,891         $771,426        $990,062 

The  value  of  imports  of  crude  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha 
reclaimed  rubber,  and  rubber  substitutes,  is  given  at  $[,986,913 
for  1900  01  ;  at  $1,656,275  for  1901-02;  and  $1,824,705  for 
1902  03. 

Imports  of  Waterproof  Clothing  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  in  value:  From  Great  Britain,  $357,130;  from  the 
United  States,  $54,386;  from  other  countries,  $86;  total,  $411,- 
602.  Imports  of  Mackintosh  Cloth  amounted  to  465.380  yards, 
of  the  value  of  $92,285. 


THE  APSLEY  RUBBER  SHOE  FACTORY. 
[The  new  six  story  addition  in  the  foreground. 


So  much  has  been  said  regarding  the  heavy  cost  of  automo- 
bile tires,  said  to  be  equal  to  4  or  5  cents  per  mile,  that  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  hear  from  Charles  J.  Glidden,  the  first  au- 
tomobilist  to  cross  the  Arctic  circle,  who  in  writing  lately  from 
Kommis,  Sweden,  gives  his  total  mileage  as  3596,  with  one 
puncture  only,  and  no  expense  for  repairs  at  all. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    PATENT    RECORD. 
Issued  August  4,  1903. 

NO.  735,065.     Exercising  machine  I  with  elastic  tension  members]. 
W.  H.  Chellis  and  F.  W.  McAnanny,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
735.255.     Detachable  tire.     H.  E.  Irwin,  Galesburg,  assignor  to  Irwin 
Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

735.322.  Horseshoe.  H.  Walker,  P.  S.  Walker,  and  J.  Hamer, 
Charlton,  England. 

735. 329-  Vehicle  wheel  [with  resilient  tire].  R.  O.  Wilcox,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

735.373-     Vehicle  tire.     C.  L.  Henderson,  Berlin,  Canada. 

735,401.     Hose  coupling.     J.  R.  McFall   St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

735,404.  Nozzle  and  nozzle  device  for  fire  hose.  E.  S.  Osborne,  as- 
signor to  said  Osborne  and  J.  N.  Martin,  trustees,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

735,622.     Cushion  tire      J.  HJToole,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Trade  Mark. 

4,880.  Fountain  bath  brushes.  The  Allen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio.     Used  since  November,  1902. 

Issued  August  ii,  1903. 

735.799-     Hose  handler  and  clamp.     T.  McGill,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

735.876.  Hot  water  bottle  [having  side  walls  united  at  intervals  by 
eyelets,  consisting  of  short  lengths  of  tube  made  of  the  same  mater- 
ial as  the  body  of  the  bag].  J.  Holland,  assignor  to  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

735>883.  Cushioned  base  for  receptacle  [as  bottle  holders],  F.  Keil, 
New  York,  and  II.  F.  Keil,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

735,9I3-     Weather  strip.     W.  A.  Scott,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

735.989.     Hose  clamp.     F.  T.  Lippincott,  Newark,  Ohio. 

735,993.     Sectional  cushion  tire.     C.  Miller,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

73°.°57-  Hose  and  pipe  coupling.  A.  Beatty,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

736,072.  Arm  rest  for  crutches  [with  cushion  formed  of  an  inflatable 
tube].     H.  S.  Cole,  Newtonsville,  Ohio. 

736,082.  Attachment  for  rubber  shoes  fa  flexible  rib  on  the  sole].  W. 
Foreman  and  G.  R.  Conger,  Taylorstown,  Pennsylvania. 

736,089.  Portable  bathing  apparatus.  Lida  V.  Gray,  Tarboro,  North 
Carolina. 

736,108.  Hose  coupling.  G.  P.  Jones,  Penticton,  Canada,  assignor 
of  one  half  to  M.  K.  Rodgers,  Seattle,  Washington. 

736,111.     Inhaling  apparatus.     T.  Kautz,  Bad  Reichenhall,  Germany. 

736,184.     Hose  coupling.     J.  Whiteford,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

736.229.  Method  of  making  hollow  balls.  Cleland  Davis,  u.s.N.,  as- 
signor to  Cambridge  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  corporation  of  Delaware. 

736.230.  Golf  ball.     Same. 

736.231.  Golf  ball.     Same. 

736.323.  Golf  ball.     Same. 
736,233.     Golf  ball.     Same. 

736,239.  Device  for  smoothing  rubber  tires.  A.  E.  Ellinwood,  as- 
signor to  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Issued  August  18,  1903. 

736,394.  Rubber  heel.  F.  M.  Hilton,  J.  S.  Hilton,  and  W.  W.  Hil- 
ton, assignors  of  one  half  to  C.  R.  Grant,  all  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

736,414.     Pneumalic  tire.     W.  P.  Litchfield,  Akron,  Ohio. 

736,584.     Pneumatic  tire.     W.  Corliss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

736,638.  Tire  [for  bicycles].  W.  P.  Scofield,  assignor  of  one  half  to 
R.  R.  Livingston,  both  of  Gainesville,  Florida. 

736,67;.  Resistance  tube  [lined  with  insulating  material].  C.  Bloom, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

736,683.  Anti-skidding  device  for  vehicle  wheels.  S.  Butler,  West- 
bury  on-Trym,  England. 

736,710.     Fountain  pen.  W.  I.  Ferris,  Stamford,  Connecticut,  assignor 

to  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  New  York  city. 
736,908.     Hose   coupling.     C.   Wright,  assignor  of  one  half  to  J.    J. 

O'Shea  both  of  Everson,  Pennsylvania. 

Issued  August  25,  1903. 

737,021.     Submarine  cable  laying  device.     B.   Roberts,    Mobile,    Ala- 
bama. 
37,031.     Golf  ball.     W.  M.  Short,  Beckenham,  England. 


737,070.  Eraser  tip  for  lead  pencils.  W.  H.  Brownell,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

737,205.     Tire  [solid,  for  vehicles].     E.  B.  Cadwell.  New  York  city. 

737.257-  Hose  coupling.  H.  Crump  and  L.  Metz,  Frank.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

737,304.  Dress  shield  holder.  T.  Davis,  New  York  city,  assignor  to 
Canfield  Rubber  Co. 

737. 5°9-     Bicycle  tire  cleaner.     F.  J.  Smith,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

737.559-     Tire.    C.  Miller,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

[Note.— Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  or- 
dered from  The  India  Rubber  World  offices  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

THE    BRITISH    PATENT  RECORD. 

[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the   United  States.} 

Applications — 1903. 

14,914.  A.  E.  Terry,  Birmingham.  Repair  device  for  pneumatic  tires. 
July  6. 

'14,947.  II.  J.  Doughty,  London.  Vulcanizing,  molding,  and  finish- 
ing of  rubber  boots  and  shoes.     July  6. 

*!4.g48.  H.  J.  Doughty,  London.  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing,  mold- 
ing, and  finishing  rubber  boots  and  shoes.     July  6. 

15,052.     R.  Taaffe,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire.     July  7. 

15,172.     L.  Frankenstein  and  C.  Lyst,  Manchester.    Golf  ball.  July  g. 

15,202  A.  G.  Grossmann  and  G.  K.  Wollaston,  London.  Prevention 
of  side  slipping  of  pneumatic  tired  vehicles.     July  9. 

15,225.      R.  A.  Harris,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     July  9. 

15,242.  R.  Wallwork  and  C.  H.  Wallwoik,  Manchester.  Vulcaniza- 
tion of  tire  covers.     July  10. 

!5>353.  C.  Grayson,  Liverpool.  Slip  preventing  cover  for  pneumatic 
tires.     July  11. 

15,371.  P.  Frankenstein  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  I.  Sugar,  Manchester. 
Waterproof  garments.     July  11. 

'5.374-  R.  Wallwork  and  C.  H.  Wallwork,  Manchester.  Apparatus 
for  vulcanizing  tires.     July  II. 

15.427.  J.  Hamblet,  Birmingham.     Pneumatic  tire.     July  13, 

15.428.  J.  E.  Layton,  London.     Golf  ball.     July  13. 

*i 5,474.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Golosh  or  overshoe  (N.  P.  Bowler, 
United  States).     July  13. 

15,522.  M.  Stanley,  Birmingham.  Rims  and  tires  for  motor  car 
wheels.     July  14. 

15,641.     H.  L.  Galloway,  Glasgow.     Golf  ball.     July  15. 

15,804.     F.  F.  Warbutton,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire.     July  17. 

io.Slg.  W.  J.  Barnes,  Reading.  -Chain  and  link  insertion  foi  pneu- 
matic tire  covers.     July  17. 

'5.832.  John  Hancock  Nunn,  London.  Improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  golf  balls.     July  17. 

15,913.     T.  T.  Vernon,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire.     July  18. 

15,965.     A.  Dales,  Manchester.     Horseshoe  pad.     July  20. 

16.015.     B.  Higgs,  London.     Inner  tube  for  tires.     July  20. 

16,104.     L  Clifford,  London.     Protected  pneumatic  tire.     July  21. 

16,110.     T.  C.  Crawford,  London.     Golf  ball.     July  21. 

*I6,I28.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Golf  ball.  (J.  B.  Marston, 
United  States.)     July  21. 

16,143.  J-  B-  Scammell  and  E.  A.  Muskett,  London.  Gutta-percha 
substitute.     July  22. 

16,160.  J.  Butler,  Manchester.  Pneumatic  tire  [and  wheel  rim  for 
motor  vehicles.     July  22. 

16,234.     J.  McLelland,  Glasgow.      Pneumatic  tire.     July  23. 

16,289.  A.  Niven,  London.  Protection  for  pneumatic  and  cushion 
tire.     July  23. 

16,338.     W.  M.  Short,  Beckenham.     Golf  ball.     July  24. 

16,417.     E.  F.  Maitland,  Rye,  Sussex.     Golf  ball.     July  25. 

•16,567.     Raymond  B.  Price,  London.     Vehicle  tire.     July  28. 

*'5,576.  Raymond  B.  Price.  London.  Apparatus  for  mounting  rub- 
ber vehicle  tires.     July  2S. 

16,630.     W.  Barratt,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire.     July  29. 

16,800.     C.  A.  F.  Gregson,  Birmingham.     Golf  ball.     July  31. 

l6,S6i.  J.  A.  Davies,  Taffs  Well,  near  Cardiff.  Inflated  rubber  sole 
for  boots  and  shoes.     Aug.  1. 

16,903.  G.  C.  Marks,  London.  Self  sealing  composition  for  pneu- 
matic tire.     (R.  Gayet,  France.)     Aug.   1. 

16,958.  J.  Anderson,  Dundee.  Apparatus  for  testing  elasticity  of  golf 
balls,     Aug.  4. 
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i6,q82.     P.  M.  Jastice,  London.     Golf  ball.     Aug.  4. 

17,042.  B.  McGarry,  London.  Non-skidding  appliance  for  pneumatic 
tires.     Aug.  5. 

17,080.  A.  H.  Bancroft,  Church,  near  Accrington.  Band  fastener 
for  pneumatic  tires.     Aug.  6. 

17,098.     L.  Azulay,  Southwick.     Inflated  tire.     Aug.  6. 

17,156.  I.  Frankenburg,  Limited,  R.  J.  Frankenburg.  Jr.,  and  F.  H. 
Betterridge,  Manchester.     Rubber  solution  or  compound.    Aug.  7. 

17,160.     E.  D.  Killen,  Belfast.     Pneumatic  tire.     Aug.  7. 

17,176.  J.  A.  Mays,  London.  Device  for  the  protection  of  elastic  tires. 
Aug.  7. 

17,187.  S.  S.  Bromhead,  London.  Leak-stopping  hose  clip  01  band- 
age.    Aug.  7. 

17,274.  J.  H.  Patterson,  London.  Puncture-preventing  device  for 
pneumatic  tires.     Aug.  8. 

17,293.     G.  Pearson,  Nottingham.     Surgical  syringe.     Aug.  10. 

*i7,3i8.  S.  E.  Page,  London.  Playing  ball.  (The  I.  B.  Kleinert 
Rubber  Co.,  New  York.)    Aug.  10. 

17.461.     G.  Schumacher,  London.    Pneumatic  tire  for  vehicles.   Aug.  12. 

17,465.     H.  E.  Irwin,  Kingstcn-on-Thames.    Pneumatic  tire.  Aug.  12. 

17,590.  H.  Hawthorne  and  the  Imperial  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, London.     Repair  patch  for  tire  covers.     Aug.  19. 

17,604.     A.  Lebert,  DUsseldorf,  Germany.     Pneumatic  tire.     Aug.  14. 

17. 73°.     C.  Lee,  Birmingham,     Pneumatic  tire.     Aug.  17. 

•7. 735-     C.  W.  Formby,  Weybridge.     Pneumatic  tire.     Aug.  17. 

17,813.     B.  G.  MeszarosandG.  Weber,  London.  Toyballoon.  Aug.  17. 

17,830.  P.  M.  Matthew,  Victoria  India  Rubber  Mills,  Edinburgh. 
Heel  pad.     Aug.  18. 

17,878.     C.  A.  Houfe,  London.     Resilient  wheel.     Aug.  18. 

17,887.     J.  Russell,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  for  vehicles.     Aug.  18. 

17,945.  H.  J.  Dixon  and  E.  B.  Brewer,  London.  Rubber  tire. 
Aug.  19. 

18,009.  J-  A.  Mays,  London.  Improvements  in  elastic  tires  and  tire 
fabrics.     Aug.  20. 

18.019.  G.  Dexter  and  G.  H.  Dexter,  London.  Pneumatic  tire  for 
vehicles.     Aug.  20. 

•18,024.  G.  Barker,  Birmingham.  Improvements  relating  to  pneu- 
matic tires.     (Lincoln  C.  Cummings,  United  States.)     Aug.  20. 

18,028.  A.  E.  Moore  and  A.  Darch,  London.  Waterproof  garment. 
Aug.  20. 

18,073.     W.  H.  Freeman,  London.     Hose  reel.     Aug.  21. 
Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  July  15,  1903.] 
*6,933  (1902).     Pneumatic   mechanical   toy.      G.    T.    Hyde,   London. 
(E.  S.  Savage,  No.  30  West  Eighteenth  street,  New  York.) 

7,061(1902).  Pneumatic  tire.  Self  Sealing  Air  Chamber  Co. ,  Limited, 
and  A.  Franklin,  Birmingham. 

*7, 178  (1902).     Vaginal  syringe.     A.  R.  Borden,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

•7,286  (1902).  Wheel  with  protected  elastic  tire.  W.  F.  Masters, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

*7,604  (1902).  Bicycle  pump  [formed  in  part  by  some  number  of  the 
bicycle  frame].  J.  P.  Browning,  R.  H.  Reville,  and  W.  F.  Pater- 
son,   Brantford,  Ontario. 

[ABSTRACTED  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL,  JULY  22,  I9O3.I 

7,641  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     L.  A.  Squire,  Colchester. 

•7,746(1902).  Vehicle  tire.  C.  Stein,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  [Be- 
ing the  Stein  double  cushion  tire,  manufactured  at  Akron,  Ohio.] 

7,798  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire.  J.  Butler,  Altrincham  ;  W.  Bell,  Knuts- 
ford  ;  W.  A.  Jones,  and  J-  Bate,  Manchester. 

"7,935  (1902).     Playing  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  United  States. 
]  Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  July  29,  1903.] 

8,205  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [provided  with  a  chrome  leather  protector 
between  the  air  tube  and  cover],     T.  Houben,  Liege,  Belgium. 

8,018  (1902).  Hose  [comprising  layers  of  rubber  and  asbestos  impreg- 
nated with  rubber,  for  railway  and  other  like  use],  Alfred  Calmon, 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

8 ,084  (1902).  Utilization|of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  waste  [by  dis- 
solving in  phenol  and  later  distilling  the  phenol  from  the  mixture]. 
P.  H.  J.  Chautard  and  H.  Kessler,  Paris,  France. 

•8,161  (1902).     Horseshoe.     J.  Riley,  New  York,  United  States. 

8,262  (1902).  Means  of  closing  leaks  in  hose.  II.  Fischer,  Harburg 
a/d  Elbe,  Germany. 

8,224(1902).  Machine  for  proofing  fabrics.  J.  Ingleby,  Headingley, 
Leeds. 


[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  August  6,  1903.] 

•8,406(1902).     Golf  bill.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

•8,407(1902).     Playing  ball.     F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

•8,408(1902).     Playing  ball.     Same. 

•8,409(1902).     Playing  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

•8,410(1902).     Golf  ball.     F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

8,506(1902).  Cellular  rubber  tire  for  vehicles.  A.  Ducasble,  As- 
nisres  (Seine)  France. 

•8,579  (1902).     Fountain  pen.     F.  C.  Brown,  New  York. 

8,612  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  with  non  slipping  tread.  C.  H.  Wilkin- 
son, Huddersfield. 

8,707  (1602).  Pneumatic  tire  with  metal  protected  tread.  C.  D.  Cas- 
sidy,  Dublin. 

8,722  (1902).  Apparatus  for  supplying  fresh  air  for  respiration.  I. 
Etrich,  Oberaltstadt,  Bohemia. 

*°, 739  ('902).  Method  of  vulcanizing  pneumatic  tires  [in  a  machine 
which  can  be  quickly  opened  and  closed].  A.  J.  Boult,  London. 
(A.  H.  Marks,  Akron,  Ohio.) 

*  8,802  (1902).     Golf  ball.     F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

*  8,803  (1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
•8,804(1902).     Golf  ball.      Same. 

THE   GERMAN    PATENT    RECORD. 
Patents  Granted. 

144,772  (Class  30/).     Bed   bathtub   of   waterproof  texture  or  rubber. 

R.  Cramer,  Gr.  Tabarz.  July  2g. 
144,981  (CI.  30</).     Plunger  for  syringes  with  rubber  piston-packing. 

Frau  R.  Detert,  Berlin.  Aug.  26. 
145,019  (CI.  77«).     Implements  for  room  gymnastics  with  rubber  bands 

or  cords.     T.  Barth,  Julich.     Aug.  26. 

Design  Patents  Granted   [Gebrauchsmuster]. 
203,787  (Class  3/').     Tape  prepared  with  rubber  to  retain  the  shape  of 

outer  garments,  sticking  to  the  goods  when  pressed  with  hot  iron,  to 

avoid  sewing.     C.  Thill,  Cologne.     July  29. 
203,987  (CI.  47/).     Seamless  rubber  hose  for  high  pressure,  with  spiral 

wire.       Vereinigte     Berlin-Frankfurter      Gummiwaaren-Fabriken, 

Gelnhausen.     July  29, 
204,181  (CI.  47/).     Sleeve  like  rubber  ring  of  conical  cross  section  for 

the  screw  ends  of  hose.    Frau  F.  Reicherl,  Giesenhausen.    July  29. 
204,594  (CI.  3^).     Elastic  cravat   fastener  for  turn-down  collars.     A. 

Wagner,  Hamburg.     Aug.  5. 
204,234  (CI.  30^).     Elastic  band  with   loin  bolster  to  assist  mares  in 

foaling.     E.  Warlitz.     Niederwiirfschnitz.     Aug.  5. 
204,581  (CI.  70cr).     Ink  well  with  adjustable  rubber  funnel  for  regulat- 
ing height  of  ink.     E.  Klemm,  Waldenburg.     Aug.  5. 
204,225  (CI.  30/;).     Rubber  ring  for  corns.     P.  Poppelsdorf,  Frankfurt 

a/M.     Aug.  12. 
204,970  (CI.  47/).     Hose  in  the  end  of  which  is  pressed  a  soft  rubber 

shell  so  that  a  pressure  chamber  is  formed  between  it  and  the  walls 

of   the   hose.     Vereinigte-Berlin    Frankfurter   Gummiwaaren-Fab- 
riken, Gelnhausen.     Aug.  12. 
205.265  (CI.  82*).     Rubber   packing  rings  with   centering   collars   for 

centrifugal  pumps.     B.  A.  O.  Prollius,  Copenhagen.     Aug.  19. 
205,862  (CI.  ZOe).     Seamless    rubber    cushions.       Vereinigte    Gummi- 

waaren-Fabriken-Harburg-Wien,  Wimpassing.     Aug.  26. 
2°5.595  (CI.  77<).     Rubber  tips  for  billiard  cues.    Frau  E.  Weiss,  Neu- 

Weisensee.     Aug.  26. 

Applications. 
13,139  (Ciass  71a).     Shoe  with  elastic  tread.     H.   Dick,   Mulhausen. 

Aug.  5. 
27,928  (CI.  71a).     Elastic  protection  for  shoe  heels.     T.  Hille,  Berlin- 

Schoeneberg.     Aug.  12. 
6,746  (CI.  71a).     Combination  rubber  and  leather  heel.     J.  J.  Jones, 

New  York.     Aug.  26. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Copenhagen  reports  to  his  gov- 
ernment [August  11] :  "A  prominent  firm  of  vehicle  manufac- 
turers in  Copenhagen  wish  to  correspond  with  a  reliable  firm  in 
the  United  States  with  a  view  to  purchasing  rubber  tires  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  vehicles.  Very  few  rubber  tire  vehi- 
cles are  in  use  in  Denmark  at  present,  and  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  goods  is  not  great.  There  is  a  growing  demand,  how- 
ever, and  the  trade  is  likely  to  develop  very  satisfactorily.  Let- 
ters forwarded  to  this  office  in  reply  to  the  above  request  will 
be  promptly  delivered." 
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HOW  "THE  PARA  RUBBER  PLANTATION  CO."  WORKS. 


..    .  w  •>    »"'    1m.u1    olirvtio* 


THE  second  semi-annual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  of  the 
Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  earned  on  its  rubber 
trading  operations  in  Venezuela,  was  due  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  according  to  an  announcement  made  by 
the  company  on  August  11.  An  unusual  feature  of  the 
announcement  was  that  the  promised  dividend  was  to  apply 
to  any  treasury  stock  that  might  still  be  sold,  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 16,  as  well  as  to  the  shares  already  disposed  of.  A 
company  that  can  earn  dividends  on  unsold  shares  of  stock 
lying  in  its  treasury  must  be  admitted  to  have  achieved  success 
in  financial  management  in  an  exceptional  degree.  In  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers,  early  in  the  past  month,  an  advertisement 

appeared  simi- 
lar to  that  re- 
produced \nfac 
simile  in  the 
margin,  the  one 
here  shown  ap- 
pearing in  the 
New  York  Sun 
of  September  6. 
An  inquirer  in- 
to the  merits  of 
the  investment 
who,  a  little 
later  than  that 
date,  being  at- 
tracted by  the 
advertisement, 
called  at  the 
office  of  the 
Para  Rubber 
Plantation  Co., 
was  d  i  r  ected 
into  the  adjoin- 
ing office— that  of  the  Standard  Securities  Co.— where  he  met 
a  gentleman  answering  to  the  name  of  Jack  Merrill,  whose 
office  is  understood  to  be  that  of  secretary  of  the  Standard 
Securities  Co.  Mr.  Merrill  commended  the  rubber  proposition 
very  highly,  and  talked  frankly  and  freely  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  giving  out  some 
details  not  hitherto  published,  and  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  our  readers. 

NARRATIVE  OF  MR.  JACK  MERRILL. 

"It  is  just  this  way,"  explained  Mr.  Merrill;  "the  Standard 
Securities  Co.,  which  I  represent,  is  purely  a  selling  concern, 
and  has  no  interest  in  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  further 
than  in  disposing  of  its  stock.  The  Rubber  company  was  or- 
ganized last  year  with  $5,000,000  capital,  divided  into  $10 
shares.  Of  this  stock  $1,000,000  was  held  in  reserve  and  will 
not  be  issued.  The  incorporators,  including  Mr.  John  Cudahy 
of  Chicago  and  several  other  well  known  men,  took  $1,250,000 
of  the  stock,  leaving  $2,750,000  as  treasury  stock  to  be  placed 
with  the  public.  The  company  placed  a  portion  of  this  stock, 
and  last  spring  the  Standard  Securities  Co.  took  an  option  on 
all  the  remaining  treasury  stock  of  the  Rubber  company.  We 
did  not  buy  the  stock,  and  we  do  not  own  a  share  of  it  now, 
but  we  took  an  option  on  placing  it.  We  have  sold  a  consider- 
able amount  and  will  continue  to  sell  until  September  16,  when 
we  surrender  our  option  and  go  out  of  the  business." 


NOTICE. 

On  account  of  negotiations  consum- 
mated in  Europe  for  the  sale  of  the  en- 
tire balance  of  the  Treasury  stock  of 
the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Company, 
it  has  been  decided  to  withdraw  the 
stock  from  the  market  on  September 
18th,  1903,  at  5  P    M. 

Intending  purchasers  should  at  ones 
indicate  size  of  block  desired,  as  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  subscriptions  in 
the  order  of  their  receipt.  Price  of 
shares  $10.00  each,  par  value. 

PARA  RUBBER  PLANTATION  CO, 

62  Broadway,  N,  Y.  Ciiy. 


"  What  happens  then  ?  " 

"  Mr.  F.  M.  Crawford,  of  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co., 
who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  has  made  a  deal  with  cer- 
tain rubber  men  of  Antwerp  and  Paris,  who  agree  to  take  all 
the  stock  that  may  be  left  in  the  treasury  on  that  date.  They 
agree  to  develop  and  gather  the  rubber  on  our  holdings  on 
the  Casiquiare  river,  and  to  pay  a  royalty  on  the  rubber  gath- 
ered. A  representative  of  the  European  syndicate  has  sailed 
from  Antwerp,  to  conclude  the  transaction,  and  is  due  in  New 
York  next  Friday  [September  1 1].  After  September  16,  there 
will  be  no  stock  for  sale  to  the  American  public." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  something  of  the  history  and  holdings  of 
the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co."? 

"  After  Dr.  Lucien  Morisse  made  his  report  to  the  French 
government*  on  the  vast  possibilities  and  enormous  profits  in 
the  rubber  gathering  industry,  a  number  of  capitalists  in  this 
country  were  interested  and  this  syndicate  was  formed.  The 
Para  company  was  organized  and  at  once  set  about  securing 
the  valuable  territory  on  which  Dr.  Morisse  reported.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  company  purchased  all  the  land  bordering  on 
the  Casiquiare,  between  the  Negro  and  the  Orinoco  rivers — a 
distance  of  175  miles.  A  strip  three  miles  wide  on  one  side  of 
the  river  and  five  miles  on  the  other  was  purchased — in  round 
numbers  1,000,000  acres.  On  this  property  various  reports  were 
made  as  to  the  number  of  bearing  rubber  trees,  some  estimat- 
ing as  many  as  20  to  the  acre.  We  feel  that  we  are  very  con- 
servative when  we  estimate  that  the  property  will  average  6 
trees  to  the  acre,  or  6,000,000  trees  all  told.  The  idea  is  to  es- 
tablish trading  stations  or  posts  all  along  the  river,  and  to  send 
the  natives  out  from  these  points  to  gather  rubber.  In  fact,  a 
portion  of  this  work  was  already  accomplished  when  we  took 
hold.  An  Italian  syndicate,  the  head  of  which  has  since  died 
in  New  York,  had  been  gathering  rubber  in  this  territory  and 
had  a  number  of  posts  in  operation.  The  first  thing  the  Para 
Rubber  Plantation  Co.  did  was  to  buy  this  entire  outfit,  thus 
providing  itself  with  a  number  of  well  equipped  stations.  The 
company  is  now  gathering  rubber  there  and  as  rapidly  as  posts 
can  be  developed  and  forces  organized  the  output  will  be  in- 
creased. The  gathering  is  done  by  the  native  Indians  and 
half  breeds,  somewhat  on  the  grub  stake  principle  of  the  min- 
ers, the  company  providing  the  sustenance  for  the  workers 
when  they  go  into  the  woods  and  taking  their  rubber  in  pay- 
ment when  they  come  out." 

"  How  much  rubber  has  been  actually  gathered  so  far  ?  " 

"  The  company's  output  this  year  has  been  300,000  pounds. 
That  rubber  is  all  ready  to  come  out  now — in  fact,  should  have 
gone  down  the  river  before  this  time.  This  we  feel  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,  for  a  full  grown  rubber  tree  should  yield  5 
pounds  per  year,  and,  as  I  told  you,  we  have  at  least  6,000,000 
trees  on  our  original  purchase,  and  as  we  have  just  purchased 
1,250,000  acres  more  on  the  Orinoco,  adjoining  the  property  on 
the  Casiquiare,  we  will  more  than  double  our  holdings.  This 
new  purchase  is  as  rich  in  rubber  forests  as  our  present  prop- 
erty, and  will  yield  untold  wealth  when  developed." 

"  What  about  the  stock  as  an  investment  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  in  the  stock  selling  business,  not 
in  the  rubber  business,  that  nothing  offers  more  promise.    The 


*  An  official  copy  of  Dr.  Morisse's  report,  in  The  India  Rubber  World  office, 
was  printed  in  Paris  in  1891.  It  relates  to  observations  made  by  him  in  1S88-S9. 
The  Para  company  was  not  incorporated  until  August,  1902. — The  Editor. 
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riches  of  this  property  are  something  immense.  The  company 
was  organized  by  level  headed  men  of  means  and  its  stock  is 
fully  paid  and  now  assessable.  It  paid  last  March  its  first  semi- 
annual dividend  of  6  per  cent." 

"  How  did  it  pay  it  a  dividend  if  it  has  never  yet  gathered 
and  sold  any  rubber  ?  " 

"  It  paid  it  out  of  the  profits  that  accrued  on  the  rubber  it 
took  over  with  the  holdings  of  the  Italian  syndicate.  A  con- 
siderable amount  was  then  secured  and  on  this  the  profit  was 
made.  It  has  now  declared  its  second  6  per  cent,  dividend, 
which  will  be  paid  on  September  20,  to  stockholders  of  record 
on  September  16.  The  money  for  this  dividend  was  advanced 
by  three  of  the  directors,  one  of  them  being  Mr.  Cudahy,  and 
came  about  in  this  way.  We  have  the  300,000  pounds  of  rub- 
ber ready  for  sale,  but  we  failed  to  get  it  down  the  river  in 
time.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  in  Chicago  four  weeks  ago 
the  question  of  passing  our  dividend  until  our  product  got  out 
was  discussed.  Mr.  Cudahy  was  very  emphatic  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  course,  saying  that  many  of  his  employes  and 
friends  had  invested  on  the  belief  that  they  would  receive  a 
dividend  this  fall,  and  they  ought  to  get  it.  He  then  proposed 
with  two  other  directors  to  advance  the  necessary  cash,  taking 
the  rubber  of  the  company  on  consignment  as  payment  for  the 
loan.  The  checks  for  the  second  dividend  will  therefore  be 
sent  out  on  the  date  mentioned." 

"If  an  investor  buys  stock  now  will  he  receive  his  dividend 
at  once?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  any  purchaser  before  September  16,  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  dividend.  A  man  who  buys  on  the  15th  and  has 
the  stock  transferred  that  day  will  receive  a  check  for  his  divi- 
dend on  the  20th." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Cudahy  and  the  other  two  directors 
advanced  $240,000  on  300,000  pounds  of  rubber,  or  enough  to 
pay  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  $4,000,000  worth  of  stock 
upon  which  the  company  operates  ?  " 

"Oh  no!  The  dividends  are  only  paid  on  the  stock  held  by 
the  public,  something  like  $700,000  worth.  The  $2,000,000  of 
treasury  stock  draws  no  dividends  of  course,  and  the  organ- 
izers, who  hold  $1,250,000  worth  of  stock  received  no  dividends 
in  March  nor  will  they  be  paid  dividends  now.  The  dividend 
paid  in  March  amounted  to  only  about  $12,000,  the  public 
holdings  of  stock  not  then  being  large." 

THE   SILENCE  OF  MR.  JOHN  CUDAHY. 

On  September  12  The  India  Rubber  World  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  John  Cudahy,  in  Chicago,  advertised  as  the  presi- 


dent of  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  advising  him  of  the 
statements  made  at  the  New  York  office  of  his  company,  and 
asking  for  their  confirmation.  No  reply  being  received,  our 
Chicago  correspondent  was  asked  to  interview  Mr.  Cudahy, 
and  on  September  23  a  telegram  was  received  from  Chicago 
stating:  "  Cudahy  left  to-day  for  New  York  on  Para  matter. 
Refused  to  talk.  May  when  returns."  Mr.  Cudahy's  presence 
in  New  York  on  September  25  was  ascertained,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  see  him.  The  only  result  was  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Cudahy's  counsel,  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Gardenhire — in 
which  it  was  explicitly  denied  that  Mr.  Cudahy  had  advanced 
any  funds  for  dividends — and  the  following  letter: 


LAW  OFFICES  OF 
GARDENHIRE  &   JETMORE. 

Samuel  M.  Gardenhire. 
Aaron  R.  Jetmore. 


Atlantic  Building, 
49  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  September  29,  1903. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  : 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  With  reference  to  the  article  which  appeared  in  your  Sep- 
tember issue  relating  to  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Company,  and  the 
conference  had  with  your  Mr.  Hill  by  our  Mr.  Gardenhire,  we  have  to 
say  as  follows : 

We  must  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  article  is  misleading  in  its 
essential  details  and  in  consequence,  calculated  to  do  the  company 
great  damage.  Any  further  publication  by  you  along  similar  lines  must 
necessarily  tend  to  enhance  this  injury.  We  feel  that  it  is  due  to  you 
to  say  that  the  standing  of  Mr.  Cudahy,  its  President,  is  such  that  it 
should  be  a  personal  guaranty  to  every  stockholder  of  this  Company,  as 
well  as  to  yourself,  that  it  will  carry  out  every  obligation  that  it  lias 
made,  or  shall  make.  It  is  in  possession  of  a  large  and  valuable  tract 
of  rubber  land  comprising  about  one  million  acres,  and  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  purchase  an  additional  tract  of  one  million,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres  more.  It  has  three  agents,  two  upon  the  prop- 
erty and  one  at  Caracus,  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Company,  owes  no 
debts,  is  preparing  to  broaden  its  character  and  enlarge  its  facilities  tor 
useful  labor. 

It  has  withdrawn  its  stock  from  the  market  because  of  negotiations 
with  foreign  capitalists  who  have  become  interested  in  the  enterprise, 
and  Mr.  Cudahy  has  assured  them  and  us  that  he  will  give  the  manage- 
ment of  this  company  his  personal  attention.  This  assures  it  the  direct 
benefit  of  his  wide  experience  and  great  executive  ability.  He  has  in- 
structed us  to  take  such  necessary  legal  steps  as  are  necessary,  looking 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  and  we  trust  you  will  see  your  way 
clear  to  refrain  from  any  further  comments  that  can  do  no  one  any  good 
and  our  clients  an  incalculable  business  injury.     Very  truly  yours, 

GARDENHIRE  &   JETMORE. 


THE   INACCESSIBLE  CASIQUIARE. 

By  Lyonel  Gamier  {Maitdos.) 


THE  Casiquiare  is  a  narrow  (for  South  America),  swift 
flowing,  and    little    known    river    which,  rising  near 
Mount  Lesseps,  receives  from  the  north  the  Cunuahii, 
an  affluent  of  the  Orinoco,  and  joins  the  rio  Negro  a 
little  above  the  Venezuelan  town  of  San  Carlos.     The  Cunuahii 
rises  somewhere  in  the  Surra  dt  San  Carlos  and  divides,  one 


Note— Our  correspondent's  reference  to  the  means  whereby  the  Casiquiare 
connects  the  Orinoco  and  Negro  rivers  involves  the  mention  of  a  river  (the  Cunu- 
ahii) not  shown  on  any  map  in  The  India  Rudder  World  office.  But  the 
whole  region  of  the  upper  Orinoco  has  been  imperfectly  mapped  as  yet.  The 
specially  made  map  shown  in  connection  with  this  article  is  based  upon  several 
accepted  authorities,  but  is  not  offered  as  an  absolutely  correct  delineation  of  the 
couise  of  the  Casiquiare.  What  is  very  much  more  to  the  point  is  whether  the 
Casiquiare  region  can  be  reached  readily  from  the  outside— ia  the  manner,  for  in- 
stance, claimed  by  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.— and  in  regard  to  this  all  au- 
thorities are  agreed  that  the  rivers  leading  to  that  region  are  not  now  commer- 
cially navigable.— The  Editor. 


branch  flowing  into  the  Casiquiare  and  the  other  into  the  Ori- 
noco. Thanks  to  this,  the  Casiquiare  serves  as  a  natural  canal, 
joining  the  two  great  rivers,  Orinoco  and  Negro. 

Only  one  fall  and  three  rapids  exist  on  the  Casiquiare;  the 
fall,  a  few  hours'  journey  above  the  confluence  with  the  rio 
Negro,  and  the  rapids  all  three  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cunuahu.  The  falls  are  passable  at  high  water,  and  have  been 
traversed  by  a  steam  launch  the  Leas,  belonging  to  an  Italo- 
Venezuelan  expedition  which  ascended  this  river  and  the  Ori- 
noco as  far  as  San  Fernando  de  Atabapa. 

The  great  difficulty  which  any  one  attempting  to  do  business 
on  the  Casiquiare  would  encounter  is  the  navigation  of  the  rio 
Negro,  only  feasible  with  stern  wheelers  or  other  very  light 
draft  boats  as  far  as  Trinidad,  and  from  thence  only  to  be  done 
in  native  craft,  paddled  and  carried  or  poled  up  the  fifteen  or 
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sixteen  rapids  which  divide  the  place  from  Cucuhy.  From 
Cucuhy  the  river  is  navigable  in  launches  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Casiquiare  in  all  seasons.  The  Casiquiare  could  be  nav- 
igated with  very  powerful  light  draft  steamers  at  high  water — 
March  to  June— and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in  canoes. 

Little  is  known  of  the  natural  products  of  the  Casiquiare, 
but  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  up  to  the  present  not  a  single 
kilogram  of  rubber— fine,  scrap,  or  slab — has  been  shipped 
from  this  river.  The  late  Chevalier  Teresio  Piasco,  chief  of 
the  Italo-Venezuelan  expedition  to  the  upper  Orinoco,  in- 
formed the  writer  that  Caucho  and  Balata  were  abundant ;  he 
was  silent,  however,  as  to  the  presence  of  Hei'ea  rubber,  al- 
though, as  it  is  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  both  on  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Negro,  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  search 
would  reveal  its  presence  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  af- 
fluents of  this  river. 

The  climate  is  said  to  be 
healthful.  Don  Andre  Level 
Gutierez,  actual  governor  of 
the  province,  has  for  some 
years  sent  men  to  this  river  in 
search  of  piassava,  and  has 
never  encountered  a  mortality 
above  the  average.  The  tem- 
perature varies  little,  35'  to  36° 
Centigrade  being  the  average  ; 
no  data  is  at  hand  as  to  rain- 
fall, but  thunderstorms  are 
said  to  be  frequent.  Like  all 
other  parts  of  this  region,  the 
valley  of  the  Casiquiare  is  un- 
inhabited. Nomadic  Indians 
of  the  Vare  tribe  visit  it  occa- 
sionally on  hunting  expedi- 
tions, but  that  is  all.  Fish 
should  be  abundant,  but  fresh 
water  turtle  are  absent. 

The  Venezuelan  government 
are  known  to  have  given  vari- 
ous grants  of  land  on  the  up- 
per Orinoco,  and  to  have  offer- 
ed special  inducements  to  set- 
tlers, but  hitherto  without 
avail,  owing  to  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  transport.  The 
only  way  to  work  the  Casi- 
quiare satisfactorily  would  be 
by  the  construction   of   three  the  casiquiare 

roads — one  from  Trinidad  to  Camanaos,  in  Brazil :  one  round 
the  falls  at  the  mouth  of  the  Casiquiare;  and  another  further 
upstream  to  avoid  the  rapids.  The  first  would  be  about  80 
miles  long  over  rocky  and  very  uneven  ground,  the  forest  being 
chiefly  small  trees  and  beechwood,  about  five  bridges  would 
be  required.  As  to  the  others  nothing  certain  can  be  said, 
owing  to  lack  of  information,  but  the  first  would  be  about  one 
mile  and  the  second  about  10  miles  long. 

In  parenthesis  it  may  be  mentioned  that  up  to  May,  1903, 
when  the  last  news  was  received  from  San  Carlos,  nothing  was 
known  there  officially  as  to  any  grant  of  lands  on  the  Casiqui- 
are, the  writer's  informant  being  the  governor  himself.  The 
Venezuelan  provinces  of  Alto  Orinoco  and  Amazonas  do  all 
their  business  with  Mandos,  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  Orinoco 
being  even  worse  than  those  of  the  rio  Negro.  They  come 
down  from  July  to  November  in  big  canoes  and  return  in 
steamers  to  Trinidad,  where  they  reembark  in  their  canoes. 


From  four  to  five  months  are  spent  in  the  round  trip.   Whether 
the  falls  are  passable  or  not  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  is  hard 
to  say,  but  the  Venezuelans,  and  those  Brazilians  who  live  on 
the  upper  Negro,  never  do  pass  them  at  other  times. 
During  the  past  year  Venezuela  exported  via  Mandos: 

Rubber,  fine 48,354  kilograms 

Rubber,  scrap 20,240         " 

Piassava 25,211 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  is  shipped  to  New  York.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  trade  of  this  region  is  very 
small,  the  rubber  output  being  less  than  that  of  many  seringales 
on  the  Acre  or  upper  Jurud. 

Seeing  that  foreigners  located  in  the  best  parts  of  the  Ama- 
zon valley  have  hitherto  failed  to  succeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
on  the  Casiquiare  they  would  inevitably  meet  the  same  fate. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  men  to  work  there,  the  enormous 

expense  of  transport,  and  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the 
country  (the  Venezuelan  pro- 
vince of  Amazonas  is  notorious 
as  a  hotbed  of  pronunciamien- 
tos  and  revolutions,  three  gov- 
ernors having  been  disposed 
by  force  of  arms  in  as  many 
years)  would  form  insuperable 
objections  to  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

If  the  manager  be  a  foreigner 
he  will  ignore  the  most  essen- 
tial details  of  the  rubber  busi- 
ness. If  he  has  the  necessary 
experience,  he  can  get  a  better 
berth  on  the  lower  Amazon,  or 
find  houses  willing  to  set  him 
up  for  himself.  Should  he  be 
a  Venezuelan  he  will  meddle 
with  politics,  with  disastrous 
results  for  the  company.  Bra- 
zilians won't  go;  there  are 
plenty  of  good  rubber  lands 
awaiting  exploration  here  yet, 
and  they  naturally  prefer  to 
stay  at  home. 

The  greatest  difficulty  after 
transport  would  be  the  person- 
nel.    The  days  when  one  could 
get  hundreds  of  Cearenses  for 
and  its  outlets.  the  asking  are  gone.  Not  only 

does  Ceara  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  every  person  leaving  that 
state,  but  the  men  themselves  have  had  their  eyes  opened  and 
know  that  rubber  collecting  is  one  of  the  most  sickly  trades  in 
existence,  and  about  the  worst  paid.  It  requires  a  certain  skill, 
too,  not  to  be  found  in  every  raw  hand  as  many  owners  of 
land  on  the  Purus  and  Jurua  know  to  their  cost. 

In  Peru  the  supply  of  rubber  workers  is  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  Venezuela,  as  mentioned,  is  even  worse  off  in  this 
respect,  and  Europeans  cannot  stand  the  climate.  West  Indian 
blacks  are  no  good  ;  they  have  been  tried  here  and  found  want- 
ing. Chinese  might  serve,  but  there  is  a  very  considerable 
prejudice  against  them  which  may  any  day  culminate  in  a  law 
expelling  them.  In  short,  as  long  as  there  is  rubber  here,  be- 
low the  falls,  it  is  utter  folly  to  go  for  it  to  places  like  the  Cas- 
iquiare, where  the  product  hardly  compensates  the  expense  of 
the  transportation. 

Manaos,  Brazil,  August  20.  1903. 
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NEW  GOODS  AND  SPECIALTIES  IN   RUBBER. 


T 


NEW   TYPES   OF   ICE   AND   WATER   BAGS. 
HE  water  bag  and  the  ice  bag  made  of  rubber  for  local 
applications  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  and  almost 
any  civilized  being  the  world  over  recognizes  the  ordi- 
nary type  at  sight.     Some  very  valuable  and  ingenious 

applications  of  the 
principle  have  how- 
ever lately  appeared. 
For  example,  the 
Goodrich  Eye  Pad, 
which  is  illustrated 
herewith,  is  new,  in- 
genious, simple,  and 
easily  understood. 
It  is  designed  for  the 
continuous  flow  of 
either  hot  or  iced 
water,  through  a  pair 
of  thin  rubber  rings 
which  lie  against  the 
eye-lids,  conforming 
to  the  shape  of  the 
ball  and  yet  without 
pressure.  The  flow 
of  the  water  can  eas- 
ily be  regulated  so 
that  it  be  a  continu- 
The  application  can 


\ 


GOODRICH   EYE  PAD. 

ous  stream  or  simply  a  drop  at  a  time, 
be  made  to  one  eye 
or  to    both.     These 
goods  are  made  of  a 
very   high   grade    of 
stock,    with   a   soft 
finish,    and    show 
throughout  the  best/ 
workmanship. ——J 
Along  the  same  line 
of   invention    is    the 
Goodrich    Mastoid 
Ice  Bag  and  the  con- 
tinuous  flow   hot  or 
cold    water    mastoid 

The  former  of  the  two 


QOODRICH.MASTOID  ICE  BAG. 


fine  Para  rubber  bag,  very 
light  and  easily  secured 
in  its  place,  covering 
the  mastoid  process 
only,  but  fully.  For  the 
same  purpose  is  the 
continuous  flow  Mas- 
toid Bag,  which  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  up- 
per tube  may  be  readily 
attached  to  a  fountain 
bag  or  reservoir  and  a 
continuous  flow  of  iced  or  hot  water  passed  over  the  mastoid 
process.  ^Another  Goodrich  appliance  that  is  exceptionally 
useful  for  carrying  off  aural  discharges  or  fluids  used  in  irrigat- 
ing is  the  Goodrich  Funnel  Drain.  This  can  be  readily  ad- 
justed under  the  ear  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  but  is  equally 
applicable  for  treatment  of  the  mouth  or  nose.    These  goods 


belong  to  a  varied  and  very  complete  line  produced  in  the 
special  surgical  department  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

THE  PERFECTION  BATH  TUB  MAT. 
The  ordinary  porcelain  bath  tub  is  a  very  necessary  but  a 
somewhat  treacherous  article  of  household  economy.  Owing 
to  its  high  polish  it  is  slippery,  and  many  a  iall  has  resulted 
from  an  incautious  movement  when  getting  in  and  out.  The 
rubber  mat  shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration  obviates 
every  bit  of  this  trouble.     It  fits  snugly  in  the  bottom  of  the 


GOODRICH  FUNNEL  DRAIN. 


tub,  to  which  it  adheres  firmly.  The  stock  of  which  the  mat  is 
made  is  an  excellent  white  compound,  as  soft  as  velvet,  its 
surface  being  slightly  corrugated.  After  use  it  is  easily  rinsed 
off  and  dries  in  a  very  few  minutes.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes — 
12  X  30  and  12  X  26  inches.  [Perfection  Rubber  Co. — John  J. 
Cook,  No.  923  South  Clinton  aveuue,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.] 

PNEUMATIC   PEW   CUSHIONS. 

Iowa  newspapers  chronicle  the  invention,  by  one  Hans  Nei- 
mend,  of  Ida  Grove,  of  a  device  whereby  occupants  of  church 
pews,  by  dropping  a  nickel  in  the  slot,  can  be  automatically 
provided  with  a  pneumatic  cushion  made  of  India-rubber.  Just 
what  denomination  will  be  first  to  adopt  this  improvement,  it 
is  hard  to  say  ;  but  those  who  go  to  church  to  rest  will  at  once 
hail  Mr.  Neimend  as  a  sane,  practical  benefactor  of  the  human 
race. 

THE    "FAULTLESS"    ONE-PIECE   SYRINGE. 

A  most  beautiful  piece  of  rubber  work  is  the  "  Faultless  " 
one-piece  bulb  syringe.  The  surface  of  both  tube  and  bulb  is 
actually  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  of  a  dark  crimson  color,  with 
a  very  curious  and  attractive  mottling.  The  goods  are  steam 
cured  and  are  certainly  fully  as  beautiful  and  more  novel  in  fin- 
ish as  any  foreign  or  domestic  products  in  the  same  line  that 
have  yet  appeared.    [The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 

THE  GRAY  RUBBER  GLOVE. 
When  the  rubber  glove  first  saw  the  light  it  was  black, 
heavy,  cumbrous,  and  fitted  with  seams,  stays,  and  patches. 
Later  came  the  tan  glove,  much  lighter  and  a  pretty  piece  of 
work.  Then  in  the  process  of  evolution  came  the  "  dipped  " 
glove,  seamless,  the  color  of  pure  rubber,  and  a  genuinely  artis- 
tic bit  of  workmanship.  The  use  of  these  gloves  by  surgeons  was 
wonderfully  increased  by  the  thin  dipped  glove  that  preserved 
the  sense  of  touch  so  perfectly  while  affording  perfect  protec- 
tion to  both  patient  and  operator.  A  curious  phase  of  the  rub- 
ber glove  habit  is  that  surgeons  soon  get  accustomed  to  their 
use  and  call  for  heavier  gloves.  To  cater  to  this  demand  a  new 
seamless  gray  glove  is  now  on  the  market,  that  has  found  a 
warm  welcome  and  is  meeting  with  a  gratifying  sale.  [The 
Miller  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 
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RUBBER  FACTORY  APPLIANCES. 


THE    PIERCE    UPPER    CALENDER. 

THE  superintendent  of  the  rubber  factory  of  L.  Candee  & 
Co.  (New  Haven,  Conn.),  Mr.  John  H.  Pearce,  is  already 
well  known  to  the  rubber  manufacturers  of  the  world  through 
his  inventions,  particularly  in  the  line  of  calenders  for  shoe 
work.  His  latest  production,  a  five  roll  machine,  designed  to 
save  waste  in  sheet  goods,  that  are,  after  coating,  cut  into 
shapes  that  do  not  utilize  all  of  the  surface  spread,  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  outline  drawings.  In  this  instance  the  cal- 
ender is  adapted  to  the  production  of  shoe  uppers.      The  plan 

pursued  is  to  spread  the 
plain  sheet  to  the  thick- 
ness desired,  and  then 
run  it  through  two  sup- 
plementary rolls,  together 
with  the  fabric.  These 
rolls  are  fitted  with  male 
and  female  dies,  which  set 
the  sheet  of  rubber  upon 
the  fabric  in  certain  pat- 
terns only.  The  waste 
rubber  between  the  dies 
either  follows  the  roll,  or 
if  it  adheres  to  the  fabric 
is  easily  stripped  off.  The 
process  should  result  in 
quite  a  saving  and  would 
appear  to  be  perfectly 
practical.  Mr.  Pearce  has 
taken  out  a  United  States 
patent  on  the  calender 
(No.  720,28i)and  assigned 
it  to  Henry  Stuart  Hotch- 
kiss,  of  New  Haven. 

THE    PROBERT    "SPIDER 

PRESS." 

For  ordinary  everyday 

Spider  Press  "  is  about  as 

The  illustration  is  taken 

from  a  photograph  of  one 

20X20  inches  in  size.     It 

is   light— weighing   but 


1480  pounds — and  strong,  the  tie  rods  being  of  hammered 
steel,  and  as  rapid  as  is  consistent  with  the  power,  the  pitch  of 
the  steel  screw  being  two  threads  to  the  inch.  The  lower  end 
of  the  screw  is  fitted  with  an  anti-friction  stop  in  the  oil  well  in 
the  top  of  the  upper  platen.  [Excelsior  Machine  Works, 
Akron,  Ohio.] 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER  FOR  INSULATING  TAPE. 
A  machine  for  cutting  tape — either  pure,  gummed,  cloth 
surfaced,  or  non-gummed  cloth — which  operates  automatically, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  As  is  usual,  the 
material  to  be  cut  is  first  wound  tightly  on  a  gummed  wooden 
or  steel  mandrel,  and  may  be  put  into  the  roll  1  meter  [  =  39.37 


THE  PROBERT  PRESS. 

mold  work  in  a  small  factory  the 
useful  a  mechanism  as  can  be  found. 


SIDE   VIEW. 


ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE  ROLLS. 
THE    PIERCE    UPPER   CALENDER. 


CUTTER   FOR  INSULATING  TAPE. 

inches]  in  length  to  about  200  millimeters  [=about  7.9  inchesj 
in  width.  The  extreme  ends  of  the  roll  are  gummed,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  roll  to  unwind  during  the  cutting.  The 
roll  after  being  placed  in  the  machine  comes  in  contact  with  a 
knife  to  which  is  attached  a  lever,  the  roll  turning  to  the  left 
hand — that  is,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  usual 
lathes.  In  action  the  lever  and  the  knife  moves  forward  by 
means  of  an  eccentric  and  is  released  and  set  back  by  means  of 
a  spring.  The  feed  is  accomplished  through  an  accurately 
spaced  link  chain  which  can  be  regulated  to  ^j  of  a  millimeter 
[r  millimeter=.0394  inch].  The  machine  is  capable  of  a  great 
range  of  work,  strips  as  small  as  s55  of  a  millimeter  being  accu- 
rately cut.  When 
the  knife  has  made 
the  last  cut  on  the 
roll  the  machine 
automatically  dis- 
connects itself 
leaving  the  rolls 
of  tape  ready  for 
removal  and  wrap- 
ping. By  means  of 
this  machine,  one 
workman  can  at- 
tend to  five  or  six 
of  them  at  the 
same  time,  which 
insures  a  large 
product.  [Max 
Miiller,  Hannover- 
Hainholz,  Ger- 
many.] 


eLAN    VIEW 
OF  SURFACE  OF  PATTERN   ROLL. 
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CHRISTOPHER    ROBERTS. 

CHRISTOPHER  ROBERTS,  president  of  the  C.  Roberts 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  on  September  20,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  born  in  1827  in  Manchester,  England,  where,  after 
remaining  in  school  as  long  as  his  parents,  who  were  in  moder- 
ate circumstances,  could  afford,  he  found  employment  in  an 
India-rubber  factory.  He  speedily  became  an  efficient  work- 
man, particularly  in  the  making  of  stationers'  rubber  goods.  In 
1849  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  install  some  machinery 
for  a  relative  who  was  interested  in  the  rubber  industry,  and, 

after  looking  the 
field  over,  he  de 
cided  to  remain 
here  and  invest 
the  small  capital 
he  had  saved  in  a 
factory  of  his  own. 
Beginning  in  a 
small  way  at  Prov- 
idence, he  suc- 
ceeded, and  about 
1858  he  removed 
his  business  to 
Newark,  shortly 
afterward  making 
a  contract  with  a 
large  pencil  man- 
ufacturer for  rub- 
ber tips,  which  ar- 
rangement was  the 
beginning  of  what 
developed  into  an  important  business.  The  pencil  manufacturer 
was  Eberhard  Faber  (New  York),  who  became  a  partner  in  the 
business,  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  as  Christopher  Rob- 
erts &  Co. 

Early  in  1899  the  company  became  a  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  Mr.  Roberts  president  and  Mr.  Faber 
vice  president.  The  capital  stock  was  $150,000,  the  majority 
being  held  by  Mr.  Roberts.  The  factory  employed  about  100 
people,  and  was  in  constant  operation,  making  only  erasers  and 
elastic  bands,  the  total  output  being  taken  by  the  firm  of  Faber. 
For  two  years  past  Mr.  Roberts  was  prevented  by  failing 
health  from  giving  active  attention  to  business.  Mr.  Roberts 
at  no  time  had  any  labor  trouble  in  his  factory,  and  there  are 
men  who  have  worked  in  the  factory  since  they  were  boys.  Mr. 
Roberts  was  unostentatious  in  his  life,  and  is  known  to  have 
disbursed  in  a  quiet  way  a  great  deal  of  money  in  charity,  as 
also  did  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  died  fifteen  years  ago.  The  only 
surviving  member  of  the  family  is  a  daughter,  Mrs.  George  S. 
Coxe,  whose  husband  is  connected  with  the  factory.  The  two 
sons  both  died  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Roberts  was  a  member  of 
the  Newark  Board  of  Trade, and  until  three  years  ago  was  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Essex  County  Bank.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
Trinity  Church  (Episcopal).  Aside  from  his  interest  in  the  rub- 
ber works,  Mr.  Roberts  is  understood  to  have  left  considerable 
estate.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
method  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Roberts  company. 

*     *     * 

Martin  V.  Beiger,  president  of  the  Mishawaka  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co.  (Mishawaka,  Indiana)  died  at  South  Bend, 
on  September  26,  following  an  operation  for  appendicitis  on 
September  21.    Mr.  Beiger  was  about  58  years  of  age.     He 


served  in  the  civil  war  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Indiana  regiment.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  De  Pauw  University  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Chautauqua,  New  York.  Mr.  Beiger 
established,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  in  connection  with  cap- 
italists of  South  Bend  and  Mishawaka,  a  woolen  manufacturing 
business,  an  important  product  of  which  was  supplies  for 
"  combination  boots."  The  company  next  began  buying  rubber 
overs,  in  order  to  sell  the  boots  complete.  In  November,  1896, 
The  India  Rubber  World  stated  :  "  The  Mishawaka  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co.,  it  is  estimated,  will  use  75  carloads  of  rub- 
ber overs  this  season,  in  combination  with  their  knit  boots  and 
lumbermen's  socks."  Two  years  later  a  rubber  department 
was  added,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Emmett  A.  Saunders,  who 
had  been  general  superintendent  of  factories  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  the  capital  of  the  company  being  increased 
for  this  purpose  from  $500,000  to  $700,000.  The  company's 
sales  in  1889  were  $65,000;  in  1902  they  amounted  to  $4,048,000, 

*  *     * 

John  Frederick  Seiberling  died  on  September  6,  at  his 
home  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ohio,  belonging  to  an  extensive  family  whose  history  in  that 
state  runs  back  to  1828.  Mr.  Seiberling  was  born  on  a  farm, 
where  the  work  of  harvesting  suggested  labor  saving  ideas 
which  he  applied  to  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  he  acquired  a  fortune.  The  factory  of 
the  J.  F.  Seiberling  Co.  became  one  of  Akron's  largest  and 
most  profitable  industries.  He  became  active  in  many  other 
business  enterprises,  and  was  the  founder  of  The  India  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Akron,  in  1896,  employing  a  factory  he  had  used  for- 
merly for  making  reapers.  Mr.  Seiberling  was  the  father  of 
Frank  A.  Seiberling,  general  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron) ;  Charles  W.  Seiberling,  secretary  of 
the  same  company  ;  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Miller,  whose  husband  is 
connected  with  the  Buckeye  Rubber  Co.  (Akron).  Two  broth- 
ers of  the  deceased,  James  H.  Seiberling  and  Monroe  Seiber- 
ling, are  interested  in  the  Indiana  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber 
Co.  (Jonesbore,  Indiana),  the  former  being  president.  The 
Seiberling  interests  also  controlled  the  late  Peoria  Rubber  and 
Manufacturing  Co.  (Peoria,  Illinois),  the  factory  of  which  was 
closed  on  being  acquired  by  a  combination.  Mr.  Seiberling 
was  one  of  the  most  philanthropic  and  liberal  men  of  Akron, 
where  his  loss  is  keenly  felt.  The  funeral  services,  held  at  his 
late  residence  on  September  8,  were  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Akron's  most  influential  citizens. 

*  •    » 

Charles  E.  Breeden,  of  Glenridge,  New  Jersey,  and  a  re- 
tired business  man  of  New  York,  died  on  August  29  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Laconia,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, June  10,  1842,  being  the  son  of  Abner  Breeden,  the  first 
selling  agent  employed  by  the  Ford  Rubber  Co.,  who  began 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  shoes  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 
1845.  Charles  entered  the  selling  agency  after  it  became 
Breeden  &  Southwick  (New  York),  handling  the  product  of 
the  leading  rubber  shoe  manufacturers.  He  later  volunteered 
in  the  civil  war,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  old  firm,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1871,  possessed  of  a  comfortable  fortune. 
His  uncle,  Benjamin  F.  Breeden,  also  of  Breeden  &  Southwick, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited. 


The  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey  has  decided  that  rubber 
stamps  cannot  be  used  in  marking  ballots  to  be  used  in  voting 
in  that  state  this  year,  for  or  against  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  state  constitution. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 


ADVANCE    IN    RUBBER    TIRE    PRICES. 

SEVERAL  leading  rubber  tire  manufacturers  have  with- 
drawn all  prices,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
raw  materials,  in  harmony  with  an  agreement  reached  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  New  York  city,  at  which  nine  fac- 
tories are  understood  to  have  been  represented.     The  subject 
is  treated  at  further  length  in  the  Akron  correspondence  which 
appears  in  this  issue. 

RUBBER   GOODS    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

The  equipment  of  the  factory  of  The  India  Rubber  Co.,  at 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  has  progressed  steadily  since  our 
last  report,  and  it  is  now  practically  ready  for  operation.  The 
product  of  the  company  will  consist  largely  of  tires,  as  was  true 
of  the  factory  operated  under  the  same  name  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
burned  last  March,  and  orders  are  now  being  taken.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  company  has  been  completed  by  the  election 
of  J.  C.  Wilson,  president ;  Charles  A.  Hunter,  vice  president ; 
and  W.  L.  Wild,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Wilson  for  some 
time  past  has  been  manager  of  the  rubber  tire  factories  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  under  the  presidency  of 
Lewis  D.  Parker.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Peerless  company,  is 
vice  president  of  a  number  of  the  companies  in  the  combina- 
tion. Mr.  Wild  was  secretary  of  The  India  Rubber  Co.  at 
Akron. 

In  addition  to  the  other  offices  held  by  him,  Mr.  Hunter  has 
been  chosen  vice  president  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  and 
the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  instead  of 
Talbot  J.  Taylor.  Also,  as  vice  president  of  the  Hartford  Rub- 
ber Works  Co.,  instead  of  F.  H.  Turner,  who,  for  some  time 
past,  had  held  the  two  positions  of  vice  president  and  treasurer. 

At  the  annual  election  of  Morgan  &  Wright,  Incorporated 
(Chicago),  in  October,  it  is  understood  that  Charles  J.  Butler 
will  be  chosen  president. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 
Eighteen  electric  motors  aTe  being  installed  at  the  factory, 
having  an  aggregate  of  615  hp.  These  will  be  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  positions  and  connected  direct  with  the  various 
lines  of  shafting.=During  the  month  the  company's  head- 
quarters, at  Cambridge,  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Selby, 
manager  of  their  Pacific  coast  branch  (San  Francisco),  and  Mr. 
W.  O.  Franklin,  who  covers  the  southern  part  of  that  territory 
and  Mexico. 

THE   NEW   CABLE   TO   ALASKA. 

A  submarine  cable  is  about  to  be  laid  between  the  United 
States  (at  Seattle,  Washington  state)  to  Sitka,  Alaska.  There 
will  be  a  branch  from  the  station  at  Baronoff  to  Juneau, 
Alaska,  to  connect  with  the  line  laid  a  few  years  ago  between 
Juneau  and  Skagway.  The  cable  will  be  laid  by  the  govern- 
ment, through  the  agency  of  the  Signal  Service.  From  that 
office  the  information  is  gained  that  the  length  of  cable  ordered 
is  as  follows : 

Shore  end 10  miles. 

Intermediate 409     ' ' 

Deep  sea 940     ' ' 

Total 1359     " 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  cable  a  few  feet  more  than  the 
mileage  here  shown  has  been  supplied  of  each  type,  but  for 
convenience  sake  the  fraction  is  not  shown.     This  will  be  the 


longest  cable  yet  manufactured  in  America.  It  has  been  turned 
out,  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  a  day,  by  The  Safety  Insulated  Wire 
and  Rubber  Co.  (New  York).  The  insulation  is  of  Para  rubber, 
applied  by  the  seamless  process  of  the  company  referred  to.  It 
is  expected  that  cable  communication  with  Seattle  will  be  es- 
tablished by  the  end  of  November. 

CONVERSE  MEMORIAL  DAY. 
On  Friday,  September  4,  occurred  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  of  Elisha  Slade  Converse  and  Mary  Diana  Ed- 
munds, who,  since  1850,  have  made  their  home  at  Maiden, 
Massachusetts.  In  1853  Mr.  Converse  became  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  in  1856  president  of  the  Maiden 
Bank,  and  in  1882,  the  first  mayor  of  Maiden.  During  this 
long  period  the  family  has  been  identified  in  very  many  ways 
with  the  business  and  social  life  of  Maiden,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Converse,  ten  years  ago, 
was  participated  in  by  so  many  persons  as  to  make  it  a  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  city.  This  year,  instead  of  another 
extensive  celebration,  the  family  decided  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  excursion  on  September  4  of  the  Boston  Floating  Hos- 
pital— an  important  and  long  established  charity.  The  date 
mentioned  was,  therefore,  designated  as  "  Converse  Memorial 
Day."  The  management  of  the  hospital  sent  Mrs.  Converse 
sixty  beautiful  white  asters,  in  remembrance  of  theanniversary. 
■A  recent  day  on  the  hospital  program  was  known  as 
"  Marion  Day,"  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  excursion  on 
that  date  being  provided  by  an  entertainment  given  at  "  The 
Moorings,"  the  Summer  residence,  at  Marion,  Massachusetts, 
of  Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse. 

NEW    YORK   STOCK    EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 
United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


Common. 

Preferred. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Aug.  22 

2,300 

«3 

II 

1,270 

40 

39 

Week  ending  Aug.  29 

940 

13K 

i*H 

145 

42 

42 

Week  ending  Sept.    4 

2.5IO 

I3H 

J2?8 

570 

43 

42^ 

Week  ending  Sept.  12 

520 

12% 

"J* 

510 

4*X 

42^ 

Week  ending  Sept.  19 

1,100 

12% 

II 

400 

42% 

40 

Week  endiog  Sept.  26 

320 

I0J4 

IO 

400 

31% 

35 

RANGE   FOR   TWO    YEARS. 

Common*.  Preferred. 

High  19^     Low  14  High  64     Low  49^ 

• 19^  7  58  30M 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. : 


1902. 
1903 


Common. 

Preferred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High 

Low. 

Week  ending  Aug.  22 

3,40O 

1S% 

M 

300 

70 

b9% 

Week  ending  Aug.  29 

5,88l 

19 

M1-, 

710 

75 

70 

Week  ending  Sept.    4 

4,891 

19'A 

I8« 

IOO 

76 

76 

Week  ending  Sept.  12 

2,OIO 

K)}i 

18K 

— 

— 

— 

Week  ending  Sept.  19 

3,050 

I8& 

I534 

Sio 

72 

70 

Week  ending  Sept.  26 

1,400 

16 

15 

720 

7o 

bgy2 

RANGE   FOR   TWO   YEARS. 

Common.  Preferred. 

1902 High  25J.S     Low  17^  High  74        Low  63 

1903  30                  12  84}^              60 

CONCORD   RUBBER    FACTORY   FOR   SALE. 
The  plant  occupied  for  several  years  past  by  the  Concord 
Rubber  Co.,  at  Concord  Junction,  Massachusetts,  and  up  to 
May  i  last,  when  the  company  ceased  operations,  is  now  adver- 
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tised  for  sale.  The  plant  is  in  condition  for  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  or  may  be  readily  adapted  for 
other  purposes.  Further  details  are  contained  in  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  this  Journal. 

ANOTHER    SINGER    FACTORY    IN    EUROPE. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  will  establish  a  sewing  ma- 
chine factory  in  Germany,  at  Wittenberge,  midway  between 
Hamburg  and  Berlin.  This  will  be  the  Singer  company's  fourth 
factory  in  Europe,  the  others  being  located  (1)  at  Kilborne, 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland  ;  (2)  at  Kloridsdorf,  near  Vienna  ;  and 
(3)  at  Poldosk,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  in  Russia. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Buffalo  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  July  17,  under 
New  York  laws  ;  capital,  $50,000,  fully  subscribed.  E.  L.  Toy. 
formerly  vice  president  of  the  Alden  Rubber  Co.,  is  president, 
and  A.  J.  Commins,  former  secretary  of  the  Alden  company,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer.  A  desirable  manufacturing  plant  has 
been  acquired  at  Tonawanda  and  West  avenues,  Buffalo,  New 
York.  The  same  has  been  electrically  equipped,  and  at  last  ac- 
counts the  company  hoped  to  have  an  attractive  line  of  rubber 
specialties  on  the  market  by  October  1. 

=  The  Housatonic  Rubber  Co.  (Bridgeport,  Conn.),  Sep- 
tember 22,  1903;  capital,  $4000,  in  $50  shares.  Directors: 
Justin  A.  Wilson  (president),  Phebe  A.  Wilson  (secretary  and 
treasurer),  A.  B.  Beers.  The  corporation  is  formed  to  con- 
tinue the  rubber  reclaiming  business  conducted  by  the  late 
James  A.  Wilson  as  the  Housatonic  Rubber  Co. 

=  Anchor  Rubber  Tire  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  September  5, 
1903,  under  New  York  laws  ;  capital,  $125,000.  Incorporators  : 
A.  C.  Farnsworth  and  A.  ].  Farnsworth,  New  York  city;  Ed- 
ward Ridgway  and  Joseph  W.  Elberson,  Setauket,  Long  Island. 
The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  make  solid  rubber  vehicle 
tires  and  insulated  wire,  at  a  Setauket  factory  with  which  Mr- 
Elberson  has  long  been'identified.  Mr.  Elberson  will  be  gene- 
ral manager,  and  it  is  proposed  to  begin  work  early  in  this 
month. 

=  Harris  Rubber  Co.,  September  1,  1903,  under  New  York 
laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods  ;  capital,  $15,000.  Incorpo- 
rators: Benjamin  Harris  and  Minnie  Harris,  No.  209  Sixth 
street,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  ;  Max  Cohen,  New  York  city. 

=  The  incorporation  of  the  American  Rubber  Co.,  under 
New  Jersey  laws,  with  $100,000  capital,  was  reported  in  The 
India  Rubber  World  June  1,  1903  [page  320J.  On  June  29 
the  company  filed  a  certificate  at  Trenton,  changing  its  name 
to  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  and  increasing  the  capital  to 
$1,000,000.  One  of  the  incorporators,  Samuel  R.  Betts,  of  a 
legal  firm  at  No.  120  Broadway,  New  York,  informs  The  India 
Rubber  World  that  the  company  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
make  public  any  statement  regarding  their  object  or  plans. 

TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Fairfield  (Connecticut)  Rubber  Co.  have  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  storage  warehouse,  to 
be  of  brick,  40  X  120  feet,  with  fireproof  roofing. 

=  Four  large  new  boilers  have  been  installed  in  the  power 
plant  of  the  Fells  factory  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

=The  Ailing  Rubber  Co.  have  enlarged  their  store  at  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  by  annexing  an  adjoining  store,  so  that  they 
now  occupy  Nos.  1 125  to  1 129  Main  street.  The  store  is  divided 
into  sections  for  different  lines  of  goods,  the  bicycle  tire  de- 
partment being  spoken  of  as  unusually  extensive  and  complete. 
Ernest  M.  Jaycox  is  resident  manager. 

=  The  engine  at  the  new  rubber  shoe  factory  of  Terrence 
McCarty,  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  have  been  running  for  sev- 
tral  days,  and  at  last  accounts  it  was  expected  that  manufac- 
euring  would  be  begun  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  month. 


=*The  Yatman  Rubber  Co.  (Newark,  New  Jersey),  whose  loss 
by  fire  was  mentioned  lately  in  these  columns,  inform  The 
India  Rubber  World  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting 
their  insurance  adjusted  and  have  resumed  manufacturing  at 
the  same  premises,  Nos.  224  228  High  street. 

=The  Fawkes  Rubber  Co.  (Denver,  Colorado)  have  opened 
a  branch  office  at  No.  1679  Broadway,  New  York,  for  the  sale 
of  their  new  vehicle  and  bicycle  tire,  which  was  described  in 
The  India  Rubber  World  for  July  1,  1903.  The  office  will 
be  in  charge  of  Basil  S.  Courtney,  as  manager  of  sales  for  the 
company — a  gentleman  of  several  years  experience  in  the  tire 
selling  trade,  he  having  been  until  recently  with  the  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited. 

=The  twenty-nine  salesmen  of  the  Chicago  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  on  August  29,  the  last  day  of  their  summer  vacation,  were 
delightfully  entertained  at  the  summer  home  of  the  president 
of  the  company,  Mr.  E.  G.  Stearns,  at  Lake  Geneva,  a  few  hours 
out  of  Chicago.  Seven  states  are  covered  by  the  firm's  travel- 
ing staff. 

=Theodore  Hofeller  &  Co.  (Buffalo,  New  York)  are  distrib- 
uting to  the  trade  a  neat  folder  illustrating  the  expansion  of 
their  trade  in  old  rubber,  in  which  line  they  now  claim  the 
largest  business  in  the  world.  A  view  is  given  of  their  present 
large  premises,  in  comparison  with  their  original  plant,  in  1881. 
The  title  of  this  folder  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  business  of  the  establishment:  "Expansion  Thro' 
Mutual  Good  Will." 

=The  factory  of  the  Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
[Wales-Goodyear],  at  Naugatuck,  was  closed  for  a  few  days 
early  in  the  month  on  account  of  an  accident  to  the  engine. 

=  Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  of  L-  Candee  &  Co.  (New  Haven, 
Conn.),  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Glenark  Knitting 
Co.,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  The  board  of  directors  includes 
also  Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse,  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  and  John  J.  Banigan,  formerly  of  the  rubber  trade. 

=  In  the  Labor  Day  parade  in  Boston  a  feature  was  a  float 
showing  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls,  employes  of  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  displaying  a  banner  inscribed  "  Patronize  Union  Labor." 
There  were  in  the  parade  150  men  belonging  to  the  Rubber 
Workers'  Union,  and  150  female  employes. 

=  The  firm  of  Gibson-King  Rubber  Co.  (No.  206  Broadway, 
New  York),  the  formation  of  which  was  mentioned  in  The 
India  Rubber  World  of  August  1,  was  dissolved  on  Septem- 
ber 14  by  mutual  consent.  A.  Rasines,  of  the  same  address, 
has  been  appointed  trustee  in  liquidation. 

=  The  blowing  out  of  a  boiler  tube  at  the  factory  of  the 
Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.,  scattered  coals  from  the  grate 
around  the  boiler  room,  setting  fire  to  the  woodwork.  An 
alarm  was  sounded  and  the  Providence  fire  department  put  out 
the  flames  before  much  damage  was  done. 

=The  strike  in  the  rubber  shoe  factory  of  L.  Candee  & 
Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut),  mentioned  in  our  last  issue, 
came  to  an  end  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  resulted 
from  the  introduction  of  a  new  line  of  shoes  and  the  fear  of  the 
employes  concerned  that,  with  the  required  number  of  pairs 
per  day,  they  could  not  earn  their  accustomed  wages.  The 
strike  began  during  the  vacation  of  Superintendent  Pearce, 
who,  on  his  return,  called  the  striking  girls  together  in  the 
work  rooms,  where  they  found  ice  cream  and  cake  served — 
something  which  has  served  as  a  basis  for  comment  in  very 
many  newspapers,  as  introducing  a  new  idea  in  dealing  with 
labor  troubles.  During  the  strike  a  number  of  the  girls  in- 
volved secured  employment  at  the  Beacon  Falls  rubber  shoe 
factory,  where  they  are  still  at  work.  A  rubber  workers  union 
has  been  organized  at  New  Haven,  as  one  result  of  the  strike. 
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=  E.  Bers  &  Co.  (Nos.  22-24  South  Delaware  avenue,  Phila- 
delphia) report  that  they  carry  in  stock  about  500,000  pounds 
of  various  grades  of  scrap  rubber,  and  are  at  all  times  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fill  orders  promptly.  Orders  are  in  many  instances  ex- 
ecuted on  the  day  of  receipt.  The  firm  have  also  a  house  at 
No.  10^  Desbrosses  street,  New  York. 

=  The  Calumet  Tire  Rubber  Co.  (Chicago)  have  been  espec- 
ially busy  of  late,  chiefly  on  solid  tires,  though  they  are  doing  a 
good  business  also  in  horseshoe  pads.  They  are  preparing  to 
introduce  a  new  line  of  solid  tires,  but  are  not  yet  ready  to  put 
out  samples. 

=  The  Camp  Rubber  Co.  (Akon  and  Ashland,  Ohio)  have 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio  a  certificate  of  increase 
of  capital  from  $50,000  to  $150,000. 

=  The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share  on  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  is  due  on  October  1  to  stock- 
holders of  record  of  September  15. 

=The  Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Co.  have  purchased  a  plot  of 
ground.  50X98. 9  feet,  adjoining  their  premises  on  the  south 
side  of  East  Twenty-filth  street,  New  York. 

=The  Duckwall-Harman  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.  (Indianap- 
olis, Indiana)  announce  an  increase  in  their  capital  from  §io,- 
000  to  $1 5.000.  The  business  of  the  company  dates  from  April, 
1899.  The  company  are  selling  agents  in  their  territory  for  the 
Gutta-Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. — being  supplied 
from  the  Chicago  branch — and  also  for  leading  manufacturers 
in  various  lines  of  supplies. 

=  The  Rubber  Sole  Leather  Shoe  Co.  (South  Framingham, 
Mass.)  are  stated  to  have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  shoes  by  J.  W.  Russ  &  Co.,  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 

=  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  are 
mentioned  as  having  purchased  a  touring  car  for  use  in  testing 
automobile  tires — a  three  cylinder  30  HP.  machine,  with  34 
inch  wheels  and  a  speed  capacity  up  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

=  After  twenty-four  years  spent  in  the  rubber  business  in 
Cleveland  and  in  Boston,  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Lindsey,  president  of 
the  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  severs  his  connection 
with  rubber  and  goes  into  coffee  and  tea,  the  new  position 
being  sales  manager  for  the  Chicago  house  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  Chase  &  Sanborn.  For  ten  years  past  Mr.  Lindsey 
has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  mackintosh  business  in  Boston 
and  has  left  a  record  as  a  hard,  successful,  and  conscientious 
worker.  The  New  York  management  of  the  Stoughton  Rub- 
ber Co.  part  with  Mr.  Lindsey  with  the  greatest  regret  and 
as  an  indication  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  present- 
ed him  with  an  elegant  complete  silver  service.  The  good 
wishes  of  the  whole  trade  will  go  with  Mr.  Lindsey. 

=  Few  perhaps,  even  in  the  rubber  footwear  trade,  appreci- 
ate the  remarkable  growth  of  the  business  of  the  Mishawaka 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.  In  the  last  six  years  business 
has  increased  seven  fold,  the  sales  last  year  amounting  to  over 
$4,000,000.  To  take  care  of  this  business  the  building  of  addi- 
tions has  gone  on  almost  continuously.  At  the  present  time 
foundations  are  being  put  in  for  a  storehouse  for  crude  stock 
and  for  manufactured  goods.  This  house  will  be  150X280 
feet  five  stories,  of  brick,  and  connected  with  the  main  factory 
by  bridges. 

PERSONAL    NOTES. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Lines,  who  has  been  chosen  bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Newark  (New  Jersey),  is  the  subject  of 
a  sketch  in  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York),  which  states  he  is  a 
native  of  Naugatuek,  Connecticut,  where,  in  his  early  years,  he 
worked  in  a  rubber  factory  to  earn  money  to  help  pay  his  way 
through  Cheshire  Academy.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1872,  ana  after  studying  for  the  ministry  and  accepting  a  small- 


er pastorate,  he  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  New 
Haven,  which  position  he  has  held  until  now. 

=  Colonel  Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt,  president  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Dupee,  president  of 
the  American  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  were  at  Aixles  Bains  dur- 
ing August,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  Paris,  where 
Mr.  Russell  Colt,  son  of  Colonel  Colt,  left  the  party  to  return 
to  his  studies  at  Yale  University.  Colonel  Colt  arrived  at  home 
late  in  September. 

=rGeorge  S.  Andrus,  general  manager  of  the  La  Crosse  Rub- 
ber Mills  Co.  (La  Crosse,  Wis.),  after  an  absence  of  two  months 
from  active  business  with  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  is  again  at 
the  helm,  and  pushing  things  with  his  old  time  vigor. 

=  Mr.JB.  T.  Morrison,  general  manager  of  the  Reading  (Mass.) 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Morrison, 
has  been  making  a  tour  of  Europe. 

=  Mr.  E.  D.  Hewins  (Boston),  well  known  to  the  New  Eng- 
land rubber  trade  as  an  enterprising  cloth  merchant,  has 
lodged  with  the  Interstate  Railway  Commission,  a  complaint 
regarding  the  practice  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railroad  of  charging  as  much  for  .a  parlor  car  seat  for  a 
short  distance,  as  it  does  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

=  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Varnum  Perry,  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  on  September  17.  Mrs. 
Perry  was  Mary  Isabel  Trotter,  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew 
Ramsay  Trotter,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  National  India  Rub- 
ber Co.  for  a  long  time. 

THE   FIGURES   THAT   GOT    MIXF.D. 

In  a  late  issue  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  (Boston)  ob- 
served : 

The  India  Rubber  World  is  noted  for  the  exactness  of  its  state- 
ments. Editor  Pearson  never  prints  anyilem  of  news  without  first  veri- 
fying it.  Therefore  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  The 
India  Rubber  World  of  September  1,  that  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  in  its  two  factories,  has  a  capacity  of  332,000  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes  daily.  We  haven't  time  just  now  to  compute  what  the  yearly  pro- 
duction would  be  if  they  run  at  that  full  capacity  every  day  except  holi- 
days, but  we  congratulate  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  on  their  ability 
to  sell  all  the  goods  which  they  can  manufacture. 

The  mistake  occurred  in  the  simplest  manner  imaginable. 
Editor  Pearson  was  engaged  in  solving  two  problems  at  once  : 
(1)  the  daily  ticket  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  and  (2)  the 
number  of  times  Editor  Putnam  had  announced  in  thecolumns 
of  the  Recorder  the  fact  that  "Lester  Leland  is  in  New  York 
this  week."  The  first  was  intended  as  an  item  for  The  India 
Rubber  World  and  figured  55,333  pairs,  and  the  second  to  be 
used  as  a  cure  for  insomnia  and  totaled  332.000  insertions.  The 
totals  were  transposed  in  the  editorial  mind.     That's  all. 


Wellington  Mackenzie,  No.  48  Yorkville  avenue,  Torontb 
has  filed  a  claim  for  a  deposit  of  asbestos  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Temiscaming,  about  two  miles  from  New  Liskeard,  on  the  On- 
tario side  of  the  lake— the  first  to  be  discovered  in  Ontario. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  informs  The  India  Rubber  World  that  the 
material  is  abundant  and  of  very  fine  quality,  the  fiber  being 
four  inches  long.        ^^^^ 

A  traditional  nickname  for  Akron— one  that  has  been  in 
use  for  years— is  disappearing.  That  name  was  "  Tip-top  city," 
having  its  origin  partly  in  the  fact  of  Akron's  elevation,  being 
probably  the  highest  city  in  the  state.  The  name  which  is 
taking  its  place  is  "  Rubber  city."  Cigars,  pencils,  and  many 
things  in  the  way  of  advertising  matter  are  being  branded 
"  Rubber  city,'  and  the  Akron  public  are  taking  up  the  name 
with  interest. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  AT  AKRON. 

BY   A   RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  The  man- 
ufacturers of  automobile  tires  have  long  felt  that,  as  long 
as  they  furnish  guarantees  regarding  quality  and  workmanship, 
there  should  be  certain  rules  as  to  their  application  to  various 
rims  and  differenf  weights  of  vehicles.  Not  only  will  guaran- 
teed tires  under  such  rules  give  better  service  but  they  will  in 
the  long  run  drive  out  the  cheap  unguaranteed  tires.  The 
meeting  of  tire  manufacturers  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  several  Akron  concerns,  who 
apparently  believe  that  the  result  will  be  a  better  condition 
both  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  users  of  tires.  Among  the 
Akron  men  at  the  conference  were  Colonel  George  T.  Perkins, 
president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  F.  A.  Seiberling,  manager 
of  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. ;  A.  H.  Marks,  vice  presi- 
dent of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co. ;  and  H.  E.  Raymond,  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  Goodrich  company. 

"  The  manufacturers  of  rubber  tires,"  said  an  official  of  a  lo- 
cal rubber  company,  "  have  long  viewed  with  concern  the  ten- 
dency toward  cheaper  tires,  and  it  has  been  felt  for  some  time 
that  eventually  the  manufacturers  would  have  to  get  together 
on  some  such  plan  as  has  now  been  agreed  upon.  Automo- 
bile makers  have  used  tires  in  many  instances  of  too  light  con- 
struction for  the  weight  of  the  machine,  and  both  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  user  have  suffered  in  consequence.  Naturally 
tire  makers  have  to  guarantee  their  tires,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  by  reason  of  the  carelessness  in  fitting  light  tires  to  heavy 
machines  we  have  suffered,  while  the  users  have  not  been  sat- 
isfied. Tires  have  been  fitted  to  rims  that  were  not  at  all  suit- 
able, and  the  conditions  in  a  number  of  particulars  have  not 
been  such  as  to  give  satisfaction.  Together  with  this  state  of 
affairs  has  come  the  tendency  toward  making  cheap  tires.  Au- 
tomobile makers  have  tried  to  get  them  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  have  thus  created  a  demand  for 
a  grade  of  tires  which  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  Had  this 
tendency  died  out,  there  would  have  been  no  reason  for  an 
agreement  among  the  manufacturers,  but  it  has  been  growing 
worse,  and  we  were  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  which 
could  be  successfully  solved  only  by  an  agreement  to  make  au- 
tomobile makers  conform  to  certain  conditions  which  were 
determined  upon  at  our  meeting  last  week.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions was  that  our  guarantees  on  tires  would  not  be  oinding 
unless  the  tires  are  fitted  to  certain  rims  approved  by  us  and 
that  only  tires  of  certain  weights  shall  be  used  on  machines  of 
certain  weights.  We  hope  by  this  method  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  grade  of  tires  which  will  give  the  user  better  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  to  be  a  fight  between  quality  and  price,  and  we 
expect  quality  to  win." 

The  tire  makers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  agreement  enter- 
ed into  will  be  the  means  of  making  conditions  better  all  round. 
No  man  wants  to  buy  a  tire  unless  it  is  guaranteed,  and  this 
fact,  it  is  calculated,  will  cause  the  makers  of  automobiles  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  selection  and  fitting  o(  tires  to  their  ma- 
chines. A  scale  of  sizes  for  "  axle  weights  "  has  been  adopted, 
this  term  being  used  by  automobile  makers  to  indicate  the  bur 
den  borne  by  each  axle,  which  is  approximately  half  the  car, 
though  not  uniformly  so.  By  making  the  schedule  according 
to  "axle  weights,"  the  tire  agreement  permits  tires  of  different 
sizes  to  be  used  on  front  and  rear  wheels  of  the  same  automobile. 

A  certain  group  of  rim  makers  have  agreed  to  make  their 
rims  exactly  according  to  specifications  furnished  by  the  tire 
makers  and  to  allow  the  tire  men  to  keep  inspectors  in  the  rim 
factories  to  mark  O.  K.  all  rims  approved.     Tires  not  on  rims 


so  marked  and  on  any  cars  not  in  accordance  with  the  weight 
schedule  have  not  the  makers'  guarantee.  This  is  a  check  cal- 
culated to  keep  the  automobile  men  in  line,  for  no  man  wants 
to  buy  tires  not  guaranteed. 

Regarding  prices  a  prominent  tire  man  says :  "  Any  tire  maker 
can  furnish  tires  at  any  price  demanded.  We  have  done  this, 
and  the  result  has  been  great  dissatisfaction.  Now  we  are 
going  to  determine  for  ourselves  what  grades  to  make  and  fix 
our  own  prices,  and  the  vehicle  people  can  take  them  or  leave 
them.  Buyers  of  automobiles  will  be  willing  enough  to  pay 
more  for  tires  if  they  give  better  service." 

The  tire  makers  have  withdrawn  all  former  quotations  on 
tires,  calling  attention  in  their  circulars  to  the  increased  cost  of 
rubber  and  of  Sea-Island  fabric. 

*  *     * 

When  the  tire  season  of  1903  is  over  it  will  be  found  to  have 
been  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Early  in  the  season 
the  rubber  manufacturers  here  foresaw  that  the  trade  this  year 
would  be  a  large  one,  and  made  extensive  preparations  to  take 
care  of  it.  As  a  result  they  have  been  able  to  turn  out  large 
numbers  of  tires,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demand.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  is  only  one  of 
the  many  which  might  be  cited.  When  this  company  was  or- 
ganized it  was  the  intention  to  have  its  tires  manufactured  by 
other  companies.  After  a  brief  experience  of  this  sort  it  was 
found  that  the  demand  for  tires  was  so  great  that  the  company 
was  warranted  in  erecting  a  plant.  Since  the  plant  was  placed 
in  operation  it  has  not  been  idle  a  day,  and  it  is  the  largest 
plant  in  the  world  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  solid 
rubber  tires.  Other  local  companies  which  manufacture  tires 
have  been  busy  all  season,  some  of  them  not  being  able  to 
accumulate  a  stock.  Local  manufacturers  have  tried  hard  to 
keep  up  the  standard  ol  quality  of  their  tires,  in  spite  of  de- 
mands for  low  priced  goods,  and  jobbers  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  cheap  tire  is  not  the  one  to  push.  The  demand  for 
heavy  tires  for  trucks,  fire  engines,  and  other  heavy  vehicles  has 
been  brisk  and  some  of  the  local  factories  have  enjoyed  a  good 
business  in  this  line.  The  demand  lor  bicycle  tires  has  not 
been  as  large  as  in  former  years,  but  still  the  trade  has  been 
active  enough  to  keep  the  machines  in  local  plants  pretty  busy. 

The  bicycle  tire  contracts  will  open  "with  October  and  present 
activity  in  the  market  make  it  evident  that  the  coming  season 
will  be  a  busy  one,  probably  surpassing  the  present  season, 
An  active  campaign  is  also  promised  in  the  garden  hose  busi- 
ness. Contracts  will  be  let  during  the  next  two  months,  and  from 
present  indications  great  activity  in  this  trade  is  anticipated. 

*  *     « 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  local  manufacturers  for 
the  big  automobile  shows,  and  they  will  show  some  first  class 
goods,  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  machines 
than  ever  before.  The  detachable  or  clincher  tire  has  appar- 
ently almost  supplanted  the  single  tube  tire,  and  well  posted 
tire  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  coming  shows  will  demon- 
strate this  fact.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.,  and  the  Firestone  company  will  have  exhibits  at  all  the 
principal  shows. 

Local  tire  manufacturers  will  probably  fight  shy  of  the 
carriage  and  automobile  shows  which  are  not  promoted  by 
some  recognized  association.  In  the  past  it  has  been  custom- 
ary for  them  to  allow  themselves  to  be  "held  up  "  for  large 
sums  for  space  in  which  to  make  a  display  ol  their  goods,  at 
almost  any  show.  Many  of  these  shows  have  been  promoted 
by  private  individuals  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  and  the 
Akron  manufacturers  cannot  see  where  they  can  make  the  dis- 
plays they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  advantage  to 
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themselves.  They  have  had  to  pay  heavily  for  permission  to 
display  their  goods,  and  they  do  not  believe  the  advertising  has 
been  sufficient  to  warrant  them  to  make  the  expenditure.  Of 
course  they  will  have  men  on  the  grounds  looking  for  business, 
but  the  large  displays  they  have  made  heretofore  will  be  lack- 
ing. This  has  been  practically  decided  upon  in  connection 
with  the  shows  operated  for  private  gain,  and  what  action  will 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  legitimate  carriage  and  automobile 
shows  in  this  respect  is  problematical.  According  to  the  opin- 
ion of  a  man  well  known  in  the  rubber  tire  trade,  this  action 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement  among  local  tire  makers 

to  "cut  out  "  displays  of  this  nature  altogether. 

*  *     * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  was  held  in  this  city  on  September  3.  The  election 
resulted  in  but  one  change  in  the  officials,  Hon.  George  W. 
Crouse  retiring  from  the  directorate  in  favor  of  J.  A.  Vining,  of 
Akron.  Reports  from  the  officers  showed  that  the  business, 
particularly  in  the  rubber  department,  had  been  very  good  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  a  dividend  of  $1  per  share  being  ordered, 
payable  October  1.  Mr.  Vining,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Crouse, 
will  have  charge  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  both  Akron 
and  Chicago.  The  officers  are:  C.  E.  Sheldon,  Akron,  presi- 
dent ;  George  E.  Dana,  Syracuse,  chairman  :  William  W.  Cox, 
St.  Catharines.  Ontario,  vice  president  ;  William  Stone,  Chi- 
cago, treasurer;  C.  E.  Caskey,  Chicago,  assistant  treasurer; 
fames  Barnes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  secretary  ;  Hon.  Frank  Hiskok, 
Syracuse,  general  counsel.  The  directors  are  :  Messrs  Shel- 
don, Dana,  Cox,  and  Hiskok — named  above — and  I.  C.  Alden, 
W.  H.  Gifford,  George  C.  Kohler,  C.  I.  Bruner,  and  J.  A.  Vin- 
ing. 

»     *     * 

The  article  in  the  August  number  of  The  India  Rubber 
World  on  fires  in  rubber  factories  was  of  interest  here,  where 
the  big  rubber  companies  have  taken  exhaustive  measures  to 
be  prepared  in  the  event  of  a  fire.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other 
rubber  factory  in  the  country  better  equipped  for  fire  protec- 
tion than  that  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  This  company 
have  a  well  drilled  fire  department  of  their  own,  equipped  with 
every  convenience  for  fighting  fire,  and  besides  their  plant  is 
within  a  minute's  run  of  No.  4  engine  house.  Within  the  fac- 
tory the  company  have  a  fire  alarm  system  connected  with  this 
house  which  communicates  to  the  firemen  the  exact  spot  where 
a  fire  is  located,  so  that  no  lime  is  lost  in  getting  to  it.  Fires, 
however,  are  a  very  rare  occurrence  at  this  plant,  owing  to  the 
care  which  is  exercised  in  handling  chemicals,  etc.  Some 
other  rubber  factories  here  are  also  well  equipped  with  fire 
fighting  apparatus. 

*  *     * 

It  is  understood  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  in  October  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hand- 
some new  office  building  will  be  decided  upon,  and  contracts 
let  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  Need  of  an  office  building 
has  long  been  felt  by  this  company,  but  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  they  have  been  so  busy  erecting  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  their  plant  that  the  office  building  has  been  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  said  that  the  reports  to  be  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  will  show  that  this  year  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  company.  Rumor  also  has  it  that 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  have  found  their  new  addition  insuf- 
ficient to  accommodate  their  growing  trade,  and  that  they  will 
also  erect  an  addition  next  spring. 

*  *     * 

Workmen  are  busily  engaged  in  installing  machinery  in  the 
plant  of  the  Superior  Rubber  and  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Cuya- 


hoga Falls,  and  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  until  the  plant  is 
ready  for  operation.  The  company  was  organized  over  a  year 
ago,  and  about  the  middle  of  August  was  reorganized,  at  which 
time  final  arrangements  were  made  for  equipping  the  plant. 
The  company  will  manufacture  dipped  goods,  employing  about 
50  people  at  first.  Mayor  E.  M.  Young  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  company,  and  it  was  through 
his  efforts  that  it  located  in  Cuyahoga  Falls  instead  of  Akron, 
as  at  first  intended.  The  officers  now  are  :  W.J.  Bailey,  Cleve- 
land, president ;  W.J.  Hart,  Cleveland,  vice  president ;  E.  M. 
Young,  secretary  and  treasurer;  E.J.  Ellis,  general  manager. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Camp,  president  of  the  Faultless  and  Camp  rubber 
companies,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  on  August  31.  He 
was  experimenting  with  natural  gas  in  one  of  the  kilns  at  the 
plant  of  The  L.  W.  Camp  Co.,  of  this  city,  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. A  defective  valve  allowed  the  kiln  to  be  filled  with  gas, 
and  when  Mr.  Camp  applied  a  match  to  the  burner  under  the 
kiln  there  was  an  explosion  which  demolished  the  kiln, 
knocked  three  or  four  workmen  down,  buried  one  man  under 
a  pile  of  bricks,  and  threw  Mr.  Camp  backwards  against  a  brick 
wall.  Fortunately  he  was  not  injured  beyond  a  few  bruises, 
but  the  damage  to  the  plant  was  considerable. 

The  Ashland  Rubber  Co.,  recently  promoted  by  Mr.  Frank 
Ward  of  Barberton,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ashland 
people.  Mr.  Ward,  who  has  been  general  manager  and  secre- 
tary, and  Walter  Leatherow,  superintendent,  have  resigned. 
Mr.  A.  V.  Snyder,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  is  understood  to  be  slated  to  succeed  Mr.  Ward. 
By  the  change  of  the  management,  it  is  claimed  that  money 
will  be  saved,  and  that  it  will  not  injure  the  business  in  any  way. 

Reports  from  Ashland  indicate  that  the  Camp  Rubber  Co. 
are  doing  the  biggest  business  in  their  history,  and  that  their 
trade  in  the  line  of  articles  manufactured  by  them  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  The  company  have  just  installed  a  new  250 
HP.  engine,  the  increased  business  of  the  company  making  this 
move  necessary. 

Every  little  while  there  is  a  rumor  to  the  effect  tnat  the  plant 
of  the  People's  Hard  Rubber  Co.  here  will  be  leased  by  some 
company  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  The 
latest  rumor  was  that  the  Peerless  Motor  Works  of  Cleveland 
would  be  removed  to  Akron  and  would  occupy  the  plant,  but 
so  far  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  the 
rumor. 

Mr.  Don  O.  Allen,  manager  of  the  tire  department  of  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  and  Miss  Blanche  Hale,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Hale,  of  Akron,  were  married  on  the  evening 
of  September  9,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Rev.  D. 
T.  Thomas,  of  Youngstown.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  will  reside  at 
No.  23  Hawthorne  avenue,  Akron. ==Mr.  Frank  Richardson 
Peabody,  manager  of  the  reclaiming  plant  of  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  and  Miss  Ethel  Webb  Wright,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Wright,  of  Akron,  were  married  on  September 
17,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Rev.  Howard  S. 
MacAyene,  of  Akron. 

James  W.  Hoffert,  assignee  of  the  People's  Hard  Rubber  Co., 
has  been  ordered  by  Probate  Judge  Pardee  to  proceed  at  once 
to  offer  the  claims  of  the  company  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  suit  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  against  the 
Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  has  been  transferred  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  northern  Ohio. 

Goodrich  tires  were  used  by  Charles  J.  Glidden,  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  in  his  automobile  trip  beyond  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  Diamond  tires  were  used  in  the  trans-continental  trip  of 
L.  T.  Whitman  and  E.  T.  Hammond  in  their  850  pound  Olds- 
mobile. 
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TIRES  AT  THE  BOSTON  CARRIAGE  SHOW. 


BY   A    RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

FOR  a  city  far  removed  from  ihe  great  carriage  centers  of 
the  country,  the  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  held  at  Mechanics 
Building,  Boston,  September  21-27,  was  a  big  success.  While  not 
as  large  by  any  means  as  the  conventions  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  perhaps  other  places,  yet  there  was  a  very  large 
and  varied  display  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  rubber  trade  was  well  represented  in  the  exhibition  held 
in  connection  with  the  convention,  showing  tires  and  other 
rubber  goods  for  vehicles  of  all  kinds.  According  to  one 
authority,  generally  speaking,  few  contracts  were  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  tires,  in  view  of  the  contemplated  pooling  of 
issues  of  all  the  large  manufacturers  for  an  increase  in  prices. 
Rubber  men  say  that  the  general  attendance  at  the  show  far 
exceeded  their  expectations.  Prominent  carriage  manufactur- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  present,  the  visitors  num- 
bering about  3000. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  had  a 
good  exhibit  of  high  grade  rubber  tires  for  carriages  and  auto- 
mobiles. The  special  feature  was  the  company's  sidewire  tire 
for  heavy  autos,  fire  apparatus,  etc.  The  claim  is  made  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  motor  cars  in  commercial  use  in  Boston  are 
equipped  with  the  Firestone  tire.  The  display  was  in  charge 
of  A.  J.  Greene,  Boston  manager  ;  H.  S.  Firestone,  general  man- 
ager of  the  company;  William  Wells,  New  York  salesman;  J. 
M.  Gilbert,  general  salesman;  and  R.  J.  Firestone,  Chicago 
manager. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron.  Ohio)  displayed  rubber 
tites  ranging  from  a  baby  carriage  to  heavy  autos,  and  also 
goods  in  the  mechanical  rubber  line.  Solid,  cushion,  and  pneu- 
matic tires  were  shown,  and  a  new  feature  was  the  Diamond 
detachable  "  1904  "  auto  tire,  which  is  stated  to  be  50  per  cent, 
heavier  than  formerly.  O.  S.  Tweedy,  Chicago,  was  in  charge, 
assisted  by  J.  R.  Van  Dusen,  of  New  York,  and  W.  P.  Cronin, 
W.  T.  Heifer,  and  J.  S.  Wardell,  Boston. 

The  India  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  for- 
merly of  Akron,  Ohio,  exhibited  cushion  tires,  two  wire  car- 
riage tires,  pneumatic  bicycle  tires  and  the  Wheeler  endless 
solid  motor  tire.  R.  A.  Brine  and  Frederick  W.  Dogherty 
were  in  charge. 

The  Sweet  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Batavia,  New  York)  made 
a  specialty  of  rubber  tires,  a  new  single  cushion  tire  in  particu- 
lar. A.  W.  Caney,  vice  president,  and  George  E.  Perrin,  treas- 
urer, were  in  charge. 

The  largest  and  most  varied  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  A  fine  display  of 
solid  rubber,  cushion,  and  pneumatic  carriage  tires,  and  also 
rubber  sundries,  was  made.  The  new  goods  shown  were  a  flat 
tread  auto  tire  and  an  endless  solid  rubber  tire  for  delivery 
wagons,  pleasure  cars,  fire  apparatus,  and  the  like.  A  curiosity 
was  shown  in  the  shape  of  a  fire  wheel  56  inches  in  height,  the 
average  being  about  45  inches,  and  equipped  with  a  solid  rub- 
ber tire.  A  new  tire  machine  was  also  on  exhibition.  G.  M. 
Stadelman,  manager  of  the  vehicle  tire  department,  was  in 
charge. 

The  Fawkes  Rubber  Co.  (Denver,  Colorado)  made  its  first 
exhibit  of  the  Fawkes  indestructible  airless  rubber  tire  for  all 
classes  of  vehicles  and  bikes.  It  is  claimed  for  the  airless  tire 
that  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  pneumatic  tire,  but 
is  more  lasting  and  cannot  rim-cut  or  creep,  as  the  tire  is  elas- 
tic and  hugs  the  rim  closely.  B.  F.  Courtney  and  L.  F.  Still- 
well  were  in  charge. 


The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Hartford,  Conn.),  while 
showing  all  styles  of  rubber  tires,  made  a  specialty  of  solid  rub- 
ber tires  of  a  high  grade.  Mechanical  rubber  goods  were  also 
shown  and  a  tire  mounting  machine.  Manager  E.  R.  Benson, 
of  Boston,  was  in  charge. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  exhibited  under 
the  direction  of  its  New  England  agents — C.  S.  Mersick  &  Co., 
Frank  W.  Tucker,  manager — a  varied  line  of  solid,  endless, 
side  wire,  two  wire,  single  tube,  clincher,  and   pneumatic  tires. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  tire  was  exhibited  by  the  Consolidated 
Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York  and  Akron,  Ohio).  The  concern 
claims  to  have  made  the  first  rubber  tires  and  the  first  to  apply 
the  two-wire  idea.     Stanley  F.  Hall  was  in  charge. 

Other  tire  exhibitors  were  Morgan  &  Wright  (Chicago),  The 
Stein  Double  Cushion  Tire  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  the  Milwaukee 
Rubber  Works  Co.  (Milwaukee,  Wis.),  Alden  Rubber  Co. 
(Akron,  Ohio),  International  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New 
York),  International  A.  and  V.  Tire  Co.  (Milltown,  N.  J.),  Vic- 
tor Rubber  Tire  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio),  and  the  Empire  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.  (Trenton,  N.  J.). 

The  Monarch  Carriage  Goods  Co.  (Cincinnati)  made  quite  an 
extensive  display  of  buggy  boots,  storm  aprons,  and  hardware 
goods,  in  the  construction  of  which  rubber  is  used  to  more  or 
less  extent.  Storm  aprons,  entirely  of  rubber,  were  shown,  and 
also  a  deck-panel  boot  on  which  rubbers  are  used  for  holding 
the  boot  down,  rubbers  having  been  found  more  desirable  than 
wire  springs.     Charles  Weiclein  had  charge. 

A  very  good  line  of  rubber  carriage  cloth  was  exhibited  by 
The  Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  The 
company  claims  a  daily  capacity  of  5000  yards  at  its  new  fac- 
tory, with  a  contemplated  increased  capacity  next  year. 

In  the  rubber  line,  the  Morgan  Potter  Co.,  Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  rubber  shoes  for  brake  blocks. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  Superior  Rubber  Type  Co.  (Chicago)  issue  their 
Catalogue  No.  18,  devoted  to  a  great  variety  of  applian- 
ces for  use  in  connection  with  rubber  type,  including  printing 
presses,  mounts  for  stamps,  hand  and  dating  stamps,  and  the 
like,  besides  which  30  pages  are  devoted  to  the  different  faces 
of  type  kept  in  stock.  Wholesale  prices  are  given.  The  cata- 
logue is  liberally  illustrated,  and  is  the  most  complete  catalogue 
in  this  line  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  [6^//X9?4v/-  128 
pages.] 

The  Ohio  Rubber  Co.  (Cleveland  and  Cincinnati)  have 
sent  out  a  handsome  catalogue  of  Stormproof  Clothing  to  their 
trade  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  state.  The  company's 
stock  is  large  and  varied,  and  they  are  understood  to  be  doing 
an  excellent  business.  They  assert :  "  The  demand  (or  all  kinds 
of  waterproof  clothing  has  never  been  so  universal  as  now." 
This  catalogue  has  won  the  most  complimentary  mention  from 
journals  devoted  to  artistic  advertising — for  instance,  from 
Profitable  Advertising,  of  Boston.  [4*X9X*-  '6  pages.]  == A 
net  pricelist  to  dealers  accompanies  the  catalogue. 

Mulconroy  Co.,  Inc.  (Nos.  [213-1215  Market  street,  Phila- 
delphia) issue  their  net  trade  catalogue  No.  16,  devoted  to 
Waterproof  Clothing  for  Man  and  Horse — "  Liberty"  brand.  It 
is  liberally  illustrated,  gives  prices  and  an  adequate  description 
of  the  goods  listed,  besides  which  there  is  a  department  devoted 
to  Oiled  Clothing.     [3H"  X  S%"-     24  Pages-] 

Sweet  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Batavia,  New  York)  have 
issued  a  descriptive  list  of  Sweet's  Patent  Rubber  Tires. 
[6"  X  3/'s".     11  pages.] 
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THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 

OCTOBER  finds  the  textile  goods  market,  as  related  to  the 
rubber  trade,  in  a  somewhat  waiting  attitude.  At  this 
time  last  year  most  of  the  rubber  manufacturers  had  made 
their  arrangements  for  cotton  duck  covering  the  entire  twelve 
months,  and  both  the  seller  and  buyer  knew  where  they  stood. 
The  market  for  raw  material  at  that  time  was  steady,  the 
manipulators  in  the  Cotton  Exchange  had  not  commenced 
their  operations,  and  the  prospective  dearth  of  the  staple  had 
not  dawned  upon  the  market.  Consumers  who  were  averse  to 
covering  their  requirements  for  the  year  at  a  stipulated  figure 
saw  no  impediment  to  their  going  ahead  on  the  principle  of 
buying  their  ducks  and  sheetings  as  their  needs  dictated,  al- 
though it  was  made  very  plain  later  in  the  season  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  a  costly  one,  for  they  could  have  con- 
tracted for  all  the  fabric  they  needed  for  the  year  at  ly'/i  cents 
per  pound,  whereas  they  have  been  paying  at  intervals  from  20 
to  24  cents.  It  is  a  reasonable  deduction  that  those  who  con- 
tracted for  the  year  realized  greater  profits  upon  their  rubber 
goods  than  did  those  who  paid  the  higher  price  for  cotton 
goods. 

Considering  the  status  of  the  market  for  cloth,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  rubber  manufacturers  who  covered  their 
requirements  for  the  year  have  taken  up  to  the  maximum  of 
their  contracts.  Few  of  them  dreamed  that  they  would  require 
so  much  duck  to  carry  them  through  the  year,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  lost  in  making  the  outside  limit  of  their  takings 
large  enough  to  meet  any  emergency,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  rubber  people  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  only  called  for  every  pound  of  duck 
that  was  coming  to  them,  but  in  some  instances  their  requisi- 
tions have  been  from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  bales  in  excess  of 
what  was  due.  The  business  acumen  of  these  manufacturers  is 
to  be  commended,  but  it  failed  in  its  purpose,  for  the  duck 
mills  charged  up  the  extra  supply  on  the  basis  of  22  cents,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  go  in  with  the  amount  called  for  in  the 
contract  at  \y%  cents.  The  duck  people  claimed  that  they 
were  already  losing  too  much  money  by  making  17^  cent  duck 
out  of  12,'i  cent  cotton.     So  much  for  the  season  just  closing. 

In  regard  to  business  for  the  coming  year  both  the  rubber 
manufacturers  and  cotton  goods  people  are  all  at  sea.  The  un- 
settled condition  of  the  staple  market  has  made  it  next  to  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  together  on  the  price  question.  Both 
factions  are  agreed  that  cotton  is  to  rule  higher,  but  how  much 
higher  is  the  question.  The  mills  are  now  paying  13)^  cents 
for  cotton,  and  are  selling  duck  on  the  basis  of  22  cents  for  reg- 
ular, and  24  cents  for  some  special  yarn  goods.  Rubber  man- 
ufacturers are  not  willing  to  renew  contracts  on  this  basis,  and 
the  duck  mills  are  unprepared  to  come  to  a  settlement  on  a 
lower  level.  New  business  is  therefore  at  a  standstill.  Of 
course  the  rubber  mills  have  sufficient  duck  to  carry  them 
along  for  awhile,  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  some  close  fig- 
uring going  on  between  buyers  and  sellers.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  scarcely  a  contract  for  the  coming  year  has  been  put 
through  yet,  and  when  anything  wiil  be  done  in  this  direction 
depends  entirely  upon  how  soon  the  cotton  market  settles 
down.  Colonel  Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange,  gives  the  total  visible  supply  as  1,132,623 
bales  against  1,766,667  last  year.  There  is  very  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cotton  duck  mills  will  be  able  to  cover  their 
requirements  for  the  next  year  with  cotton  at  less  than  loyi  or 
perhaps  11  cents  against  Z'/2  and  9  cents  last  year.  During  the 
past  week  there  have  been  many  representatives  of  rubber 
manufacturers  in  the  market,  endeavoring  to  get  some  idea  as 


to  outlook  for  the  next  season,  but  they  have  been  disappointed. 
Emissaries  of  the  duck  sellers  are  also  visiting  the  rubber 
people  for  a  like  purpose,  and  both  factions  arc  patiently  en- 
deavoring to  reach  an  understanding.  This  is  very  necessary, 
for  the  market  for  rubber  goods  is  permeated  with  activity, 
and  the  consumption  of  goods  for  the  next  season  will  doubt- 
less be  heavy. 

Following  are  the  prices  of  cotton  middling  uplands  spots  at 
the  ports  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Liverpool  on  the 
dates  given  : 

New  Vork.  New  Orleans.        Liverpool. 

September    5   12^  cents  11  Scents  b.^od. 

September  12   12      cents  10^  cents  6.52^. 

September  19   11%  cents  10^  cents  6  48d. 

September  26   n  %  cents  9^  cents  6.co</. 

The  market  lor  cotton  sheetings  is  affected  in  a  similar  way, 
although  as  a  rule,  this  class  of  fabrics  are  bought  more  on  the 
hand  to  mouth  principle,  by  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  foot- 
wear. During  the  past  month  there  has  been  rather  a  quiet 
demand,  consumers  preferring  not  to  cover  their  needs  any 
farther  than  actually  necessary,  on  account  of  the  firmness  of 
the  market.  The  mills  are  not  in  possession  of  large  stocks  of 
sneetings,  and  the  outlook  is  for  higher  priced  goods  for  the 
coming  season.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  some 
tickets  have  changed  in  price,  influenced  by  higher  priced  cot- 
ton. Sellers,  however,  have  impressed  upon  buyers  the  fact 
that  the  prices  at  whicn  ducks  and  sheetings  are  now  being 
sold  must  not  act  as  a  factor  when  it  comes  to  renewing  con- 
tracts for  the  next  season. 

Felt  mills  throughout  the  country  have  had  a  fair  demand 
for  goods,  although  prices  have  been  firm  at  a  higher  level  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  statistical  position  of  the  wool  market. 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  all  classes  of  raw  textiles  will  cause 
prices  on  finished  goods  of  every  description  to  seek  a  higher 
level. 

TRICES   CURRENT    FOR  SHEETINGS    FOR   THE   RUBBER   TRADE. 
Yds.  to  Lb. 

36"  Household  Favorite,   56x60.  4.00   5^  cents. 

40"   Household  Favorite,  56x60,   3.60 5  J^  cents. 

36"  Henrietta,  L.  L.,         48x52.  4  CO 5      cents. 

39"  Henrietta,  68x72.  4.75 („et)  5      cents. 

38^-"  Henrietta,  64x64,   5.15 accents. 

40"   Henrietta.  48x40,  2.S5   (part  waste)  6J^  cents. 

■$b"  Florence  C,  44x44.6.15 4      cents. 

36"   American  L.,  64x64,  5.00 (net)  4^  cents. 

40"    Majestic  C.  C,  48x48,2.50   7%  cents. 

40//  Majestic  B    B.  B.,  do       2.70 6%  cents. 

40"   Majestic  B.  B.,  do       2.85 61^  cents. 

40'    Elcaney,  do       3.60 5^  cents. 

36"  India,  do       300 5-54"nts. 


Sheetings.  40"  Selkirk.  . .    .  7>^c.  40    shamrock. ..  9     c. 

40"  Highgate  . . .  5?/c.  40"  Sellew 7#c.  Duets. 

40'  Hightown.  ..6     c.  48"  Mohawk.  ...10     c.  40"    7  oz.    Cran- 

40"  Hobart 6j^c.  40"  Marcus.    ..    5}4c.  (™A            <"/- 

40"  Kingstons.  ..7>^c.  40"  Mallory 5     c. 


%%c. 


^~    »».&...~ -     >..  ^v    H&wuaivik.  ,.,iu     \..  40*    7  oz.   Cran- 

40"  Hobart b%z.  40"  Marcus.    ..    5j£c.  ford.    ...   „ 

40"  Kingstons.  ..7J^c.  40"  Mallory 5     c.  40*    8oz.  Chart- 

39"  Stonyhurst...5^c.  36"  Capstans.  .  ..4     c.  res 8%"c. 

3)'  Sorosis 5     c.  Osnaburgs.  40"  Iooz  Carew. II 


— -/*-* 

Jv    — .„ — j     -.  „..«..._.£.,.  40   Iooz  Carew. 11     c. 

40' Seefeld 8     c.     40"  Iroquois. ...  9     c.     40' 11  oz.Carita.12     c. 


A  writer  in  the  daily  press  from  Brisbane,  Australia,  men- 
tions casually  the  wonderful  gum  cement  that  the  natives 
know  how  to  make,  and  which  they  use  in  fastening  their 
shields  together.  Will  some  Australian  reader  give  further 
light  concerning  this,  particularly  if  it  is  a  rubber  cement  ? 


Filler  for  Auto  Tires. —  A  well  known  automobilist 
claims  that  the  following  filler  for  tires  acts  as  an  anti-leak 
substance  very  successfully  in  cases  of  ordinary  puncture: 
Glycerine,  92  parts;  gluten,  8  parts.  Heat  the  glycerine  in 
water  bath,  add  the  gluten,  and  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
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SOME  FACTS  REGARDING  L1THOPONE. 

IN  an  article  in  the  Zeilschrift  fur  angewatuite  Chemie  Dr.  E. 
Kochs  and  Dr.  F.  Seyfert  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
lithopone,  the  pigment  so  much  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  goods  and  in  the  linoleum  industry,  is  capable,  by 
reason  of  its  excellent  covering  power  and  cheapness,  of  prov- 
ing a  serious  competitor  to  the  expensive  body  colors.  The 
manufacturers  of  lithopone  at  present  guarantee  a  certain 
amount  of  zinc  sulphide  in  the  various  grades  (green,  red, 
white,  blue,  or  yellow  seal),  but  the  analyses  carried  out  by  the 
authors  for  a  number  of  years  have  demonstrated  that  very  few 
samples  actually  contained  the  percentage  guaranteed.  The 
authors,  after  reviewing  the  various  modes  of  production  of 
lithopone  and  also  the  manufacture  of  sulphopone,  discuss  the 
method  of  analyzing  lithopone  and  give  as  a  reason  for  the 
non  observance  of  the  warranty  the  fact  that  the  entire  per- 
centage of  zinc  contained  in  the  lithopone  is  not  in  the  form  of 
zinc  sulphide,  but  that  zinc  salts  soluble  in  acetic  acid  of  5  per 
cent,  are  likewise  present.  They  occur  therein,  generally  in  the 
shape  of  zinc  carbonate,  up  to  12  per  cent.,  which  is  due  to  a 
defective  mode  of  production. 

For  the  purpose  of  separating  the  zinc  sulphide  from  the 
other  zinc  salts,  acetic  acid  of  5  per  cent,  should  be  used  and  it 
is  necessary,  besides,  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur  con- 
tained in  the  lithopone  for  verification.  The  final  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  authors  is  that  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  zinc  soluble 
in  dilute  acetic  acid  hardly  has  any  influence  upon  the  quality 
of  the  lithopone,  but  a  larger  percentage  should  not  be  coun- 


tenanced by  the  buyer.  Only  fifteen  of  the  samples  received 
showing  the  guaranteed  amount  of  zinc  sulphide,  it  is  within 
the  buyer's  interest  to  always  have  the  merchandise  analyzed. 
The  dealers,  in  giving  the  guarantee,  take  it  for  granted  that 
in  the  production  all  the  zinc  combines  with  the  sulphur,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  always  the  case,  if  the  manufac- 
turing process  is  imperfect.  The  duty,  therefore,  devolves  upon 
the  manufacturer  to  have  the  article  analyzed  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  the  merchandise  actually  contains  the  warranted  amount 
of  zinc  sulphide.  If  the  entire  amount  of  zinc  found  isaccepted 
as  zinc  sulphide  almost  all  the  lithopones  conform  to  the  guar- 
anteed amount.  For  this  reason  the  manufacturers  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  analyses  in  which  this  is  not  done,  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  with  a  faulty  mode  of  production  the  reaction 
between  barium  sulphide  and  zinc  sulphate  does  not  always 
take  place  in  a  perfect  manner, 

Moreover,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  lithopone  of 
good  quality  should  not  contain  more  than  0.2  to  0.3  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  A  lithopone  holding  in  its  composition 
more  than  2  per  cent,  does  not  mix  with  oil  as  thoroughly  as 
it  ought.  The  paper  closes  with  the  advice  to  pay  attention 
to  a  very  careful  taking  of  the  samples;  this  is  essential  for 
the  conformity  of  the  analysis,  but  is  still  frequently  lost 
sight  of. 

As  lithopone  is  extensively  employed  in  the  rubber  manu- 
facture, as  well  as  in  the  linoleum  industry,  the  above  informa- 
tion may  also  interest  our  readers,  since  frequently  a  higher 
percentage  of  zinc  carbonate  as  well  as  an  increased  amount  of 
moisture  have  a  disturbing  action. —  Gummi  Zeitung. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


AT  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this  issue  crude  rubber 
is  selling  at  higher  prices  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
history  of  the  trade,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  brief 
period  in  1882,  when  the  extreme  price  of  $1.20  per 
pound  was  reached.  From  present  indications  it  is  possible 
that,  before  these  pages  reach  our  readers,  an  equally  high  price 
may  again  be  reached.  The  market  was  firm  and  with  an  up- 
ward tendency  throughout  September,  but  the  most  marked  ad- 
vance occurred  immediately  after  the  Antwerp  sale, on  the  17th, 
where  all  the  grades  offered  brought  much  higher  prices  than 
the  brokers' estimations. 

The  advance  has  given  rise  in  some  quarters  to  conjectures 
that  speculative  trading  is  the  cause.  Such  reports  are  always 
rife  at  such  a  time,  but  they  are  not  always  verified  by  subse- 
quent developments.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any 
influence  in  the  trade  could  long  hold  the  price  of  crude  rub- 
ber at  an  unwarrantably  high  figure,  and  the  risks  attending  an 
attempt  to  "corner"  rubber — greater,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  commodity — are  too  great  and  too  well  un- 
derstood to  be  attempted  by  a  house  expecting  to  be  engaged 
permanently  in  the  trade.  A  glance  at  the  diagram  on  another 
page  of  this  Journal  will  show  that  rubber  prices  never  remain 
long  at  one  level  ;  advances  are  apt  to  be  sudden,  even  when 
rising  to  a  very  high  figure,  and  the  decline  is  equally  sudden 
and  just  as  marked. 

Even  if  control  of  the  market  could  be  gained  by  speculative 
traders,  the  length  of  time  during  which  extreme  prices  can  be 
maintained  is  never  longer  than  a  manufacturer,  with  a  fair 
supply  on  hand,  can  afford  to  remain  out  of  the  market.  The 
India  Rubber  World  is  assured  by  the  management  of  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  trade  that  all  of 


its  factories  can  be  operated  for  the  next  five  months  without 
the  purchase  of  another  pound  of  rubber,  and  an  extreme  ad- 
vance has  seldom  been  maintained  for  five  months  at  a  time. 
Of  course  all  the  manufacturers  are  not  so  well  supplied,  and 
there  is  always  somebody  forced  to  pay  the  highest  current 
price,  or  forego  business. 

But  to  recur  to  speculation.  To  a  certain  extent  all  buying 
and  selling  is  speculation.  The  question  here  is  whether,  in  a 
period  of  short  stocks,  control  of  them  has  been  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  consumers  to  buy  at  exorbitant  prices. 
When  Vianna  got  up  his  great  rubber  "  corner  "  years  ago,  al- 
though he  actually  controlled  most  of  the  supply  of  Para  rub- 
ber, he  was  kept  in  a  nervous  state  because  small  lots  of  rubber 
not  under  his  control  kept  dribbling  into  the  market  at  lower 
prices  than  he  demanded,  and  every  such  sale,  no  matter  how 
small,  weakened  his  position.  A  similar  experience  awaits 
every  effort  to  buy  up  all  the  rubber  in  sight  with  a  view  to 
making  large  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer.  Be- 
sides, the  market  is  infinitely  wider  today  than  in  Vianna's 
time,  and  the  task  of  gaining  control  of  all  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply would  be  proportionately  greater.  After  a  "corner  "  has 
been  effected  it  cannot  last  beyond  the  arrivals  from  a  new 
crop;  besides,  it  may  collapse  any  day  through  a  decline  in 
prices  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  speculators,  and  im- 
possible for  them  to  foresee. 

But  high  prices  of  a  commodity  due  to  short  supplies  at  the 
moment  is  another  thing.  It  is  what  happens  when  there  is  a 
coal  "  famine  "  ;  even  cabbages  cost  the  housekeeper  more  when 
the  market  gardener  has  had  a  poor  season.  It  would  be  a 
strange  thing  now,  in  view  of  the  undoubted  small  supplies  of 
rubber,  and   the  active  consumption,   if  prices  were  not  high. 
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As  to  how  long  present  prices  will  prevail,  one  man's  judgment 

is  as  good  as  another,  and  no  prediction  need  be  offered  here. 

Arrivals  of  the  new  crop  at  Para  since  the  beginning  of  the 

season  have  been  encouraging  in  extent.     The  figures  herewith 

[including  Caucho]  give  details  for  three   years  past,  except 

that  the  record  for  the  month  just  closed  is  brought  down  only 

to  the  28th : 

1901 .  1902.  1903. 

July tons   1260  1290  1280 

August 1290  1370  1230 

September 194°  1670  02075 


4330 


4585 


Total,  First  quarter 4490 

\a — To  September  28,  1903] 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  September  30— the  current  date: 

PARA.                                             Oct.  1,  '02.  Aug.  29.  '03.  Sep.  30. 

Islands,  fine,  new 7o@7i  96®  97  io7@io8 

Islands,  fine,  old 72@73  ioo@ioi  II2@U5 

Upriver,  fine,  new 74@75  99(8100  uo@ni 

Upriver,  fine,  old 77@78  101(8102  1  I2@i  13 

Islands,  coarse,  new 45@46  59@6o  6S@  69 

Islands,  coarse,  old @  «$  @ 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 59@6o  ^        78@79  88@  89 

Upriver,  coarse,  old @  @  @ 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 5i@52  6i@62  69®  70 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 55@56  74@75  78@  79 

The  market  for  other  sorts  in   New   York,  in  which  there 

likewise  is  an  advance  to  be  noted  this  month,  is  as  follows: 


AFRICAN. 
Sierra  Leone,  istqualitygi     (S92 

Massai.  red 91     @g2 

Benguella ..75     @7° 

Cameroon  ball. .....  .67     @68 

Gaboon  flake   48     @49 

Gaboon  lump 50    (0151 

Niger  paste 21     @22 

Accra  flake 2q     ©30 

Accra  buttons None  here 

Accra  si  rips None  here 

Lopori  ball,  prime. . .  .92     @93 

Lopori  strip,    do    ....89    @go 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 
Islands,   fine ..     6$400 


Ikelemba 93 

Madagascar,  pinky.... 84 

CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .76 

Guayaquil,  strip 66 

Nicaragua,  scrap  ...    .75 

Panama,  slab 56 

Mexican,  scrap   74 

Mexican,  slab   57 

Mangabeira,  sheet. . .  .56 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 88 

Borneo 


Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,  fine 7$7CO 

Upriver,  coarse 6$ooo 


@94 
©85 

@77 
(§67 
@76 
@57 
@75 
@58 

@57 


1903. 

190 1. 

7o@76 

85@92 

56@6i 

6i@68 

67(873 

8l@88 

45@48 

46@5° 

46@48J.£ 

50@5i 

Islands,  coarse   3$40G 

Exchange,  I2^d. 
Last  Manaos  advices: 

Upriver,  fine 7$65o/s$550       Upriver,  coarse 5$55° 

Exchange,    I2f,d. 
NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  AUGUST  (NEW  RUBBER). 

I9°3- 

Upriver,  fine 95@ioo 

Upriver,  coarse 75@  79 

Islands,  fine go@  97 

Islands,  coarse 59@  61 

Cameta,  coarse 58®  61 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  58  William  street,  New  York),  advises  us: 

"  During  September  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for 
paper,  and  almost  entirely  from  out-of-town  banks,  rates  being 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  carload 
lots — in  cents  per  pound  ;  old  shoes  are  a  trifle  higher  ;  other 
items  not  changed  [in  cents  per  pound]  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — Domestic 6%  (©  7 

Do  —Foreign b%  (g )  6% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4     @  4}^ 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber g1^  @  gj£ 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4% 

Air  Brake  Hose 2 Jg  @  3 

Fire  and  Large  Hose 2  % 

Garden  Hose ij4 

Matting 1 


from  6  @  i%  per  cent,  for  the  general  average  of  rubber  paper, 
6  per  cent,  being  rather  exceptional.  The  outlook  is  for  a  firm 
money  market  for  some  time  to  come." 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho) . 


Stocks,   July  31 tons 

Arrivals.  August 


Aggregating.. 
Deliveries,  August. 


NEW  YORK. 

Fine  and 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

■  903. 

1902. 

1901. 

170 

54  = 

224 

362 

724 

413 

254   = 

667 

677 

464 

583 

308   = 

891 

IO39 

1188 

443 

280  = 

723 

818 

665 

Stocks,  August  31 


140 

28   = 

168 

221 

523 

1903. 

135 

IIIO 

PARA. 
1902. 
.    40 

I380 

1901. 

215 

ngo 

ENGLAND. 
1903.         1902. 
975        1025 
475         I2CO 

1901. 
930 
75° 

1245 
1125 

I420 
1323 

1405 
1215 

1450 
800 

2225 
700 

1680 
700 

120 

07 

iqo 

650 

1525 

980 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1737 

2746 

2238 

2l6o 

2367 

2305 

300 

323 

250 

364 

418 

87 

435 

468 

458 

Stocks.  July  31.  ..tons     135 
Arrivals,  August mo 


Aggregating 1245 

Deliveries,  August 


Stocks,  August  3) 


World's  supply,  August  31 tons 

Para  receipts,   July  1  to  August  31 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  August  31 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  August  31 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  August  and  the   first  two   months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son, for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.] : 

August.  Julv-Augi'st. 

From — 

Rio  Purus tons 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  SolimOes 

Rio  Negro 

Total 

Caucho 


1903. 

1903. 

1901. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

244 

324 

316 

•457 

497 

560 

240 

283 

258 

492 

540 

552 

— 

1 

42 

2 

4 

60 

too 

86 

62 

M4 

100 

US 

15 

42 

6S 

25 

49 

80 

3 

4 

8 

15 

21 

15 

652 

740 

754 

1 105 

1217 

1382 

47 

51 

114 

208 

216 

24I 

Total 699       791       S68         1313     1433     1623 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Manaos  writes  [August  20] :  "  Every- 
thing points  to  a  good  rubber  crop  this  year.  The  Acre  trou- 
bles being  practically  settled,  hopes  are  entertained  of  large 
shipments  from  that  region,  and  from  the  upper  Puriis.  A 
feature  of  the  month  is  the  number  of  boats  going  up  river, 
especially  to  the  Jurua,  no  less  than  five  having  been  despatched 
or  now  loading  for  that  river.  There  are,  however,  troubles 
brewing  on  the  upper  Jurua,  the  Peruvians  having  invaded  that 
territory  and  taken  possession  of  it,  declaring  it  to  be  theirs. 
A  federal  regiment — the  Thirty-third— is  under  orders  to  leave 
here  for  that  region  as  soon  as  the  rivers  rise  sufficiently  to 
permit  steamers  to  go  there.  Rubber  prices  are  keeping  up 
and  business  prospects  are  looking  brighter.  The  service  of 
the  Manaos  Harbour  is  improving,  though  the  new  works  are 
progressing  so  slowly  that  fears  are  expressed  that  when  the 
rush  comes  the  company  will  find  itself  unabie  to  handle  all  the 
traffic  here.  Politically  the  horizon  is  clear.  Governor  Nery 
has  arranged  that  his  brother.  Colonel  Constantino  Nery,  now 
a  state  senator,  will  succeed  him  in  office.  Mr.  Alden's  man- 
ager at  Manaos,  Frederick  H.  Sanford,  has  gone  to  Europe  on 
a  vacation,  and  the  United  States  consular  agency  here,  which 
was  under  his  care,  is  now  entrusted  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Pell." 

Antwerp. 

At  the  regular  inscription  on  September  17  the  quanti- 
ty exposed,  about  284  tons,  of  Congo  sorts,  found  buyers 
Prices  paid  show  an  increase  on  valuations  made  at  the  pre- 
ceding monthly  sale  of  7  to  8  per  cent.,  equal  to  an  average 
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advance  of  5  or  5}^  cents  per  pound.  Good  qualities,  such 
as  Lopori,  Lomami,  and  UelfS,  reached  very  high  prices. 
Some  principal  lots  sold  were  [prices  in  francs]  : 

Valuation. 

38,250  kilos  Upper  Congo — Uele S.85 


6,268  "  Upper  Congo — Uele ..  9.40 

15,611  "  Upper  Congo — Aruwimi S  90 

13.788  "  Upper  Congo — Aruwimi 9.35 

7,944  "  Lower  Congo  thimbles  red 5.60 

12,608  "  Upper  Congo — ordinary 9.55 


4,701 
5.129 
9.849 

55,oi5 

24.97S 


Sold  at. 

9  Slhi 

10.071^ 

9-97J4 

585 
10.02}^ 
10.07^ 
10. 

10.07^ 
10.12^ 

9-97M 
965 

J0.17K 
I0.12>£ 
10.15 

I0.22J.2 
8-77K 


46,042     "     Upper  Congo — Mongalla 9  4oj 

7,995     "     Upper  Congo — Mongalla 950 

7,247     "     Upper  Congo — Equateur 9  30  j 

Upper   Congo — Isangi 9. 

Upper  Congo — Uele g  45 

UpperCongo — Lomami 9.50 

Upper  Congo — Lopori  I g.40  -j 

Upper  Congo— Lopori  II 8.25 

[10  francs  per  Kilo=87,I2  cents  per  Pound.] 

The  next  large  sale  by  tender  will  take    place  on  October 
25,  when  about  425  tons  will  be  offered. 

RUBBER   ARRIVALS   AT   ANTWERP. 

AUGUST  24. — By  the  Albertville,  from  the  Congo: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africaine)  kilos 

Do         (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs) 

Do         (Societe  Anversoise) 

Do         

Do         (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

Do         (Societe  Isangi) 

Societe  A  B  I  R 

Societe  Equatoriale  Congolais 4,000 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise. .(Beige  du  Haut  Congo)     15,000 

Do  (Cie  de  Lomami)     17,000 

Do  (La  Lulonga)       6.000 

SocK-te  Commerciale  and  Agricole  de  l'Alima 4,800 

Societe  BaniemtiL- 700 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Slid  Kametun)       3,oco 

Do  1,500     328,670 

Sept.  14,  1903. — By  the  Anversville,  from  the  Congo: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  General  Africaine)  kilos     111,800 

Do         

Do         

Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Cie.  de  Lomami) 

Ch.  Dethier 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

Do  (Slid  Kamerun) 

Th.  Le  Bruyne 

ANTWERP   RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR   AUGUST. 


153,000 

8,000 

22,300 

470 

52,000 

3,500 

37.400 


1,400 
37.500 
14,000 
21,000 

1,400 
17,000 

5,000 

5.400 


214,500 


Details. 

1903. 

1902.           1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Stocks,  July  31. Hies 
Arrivals,  August.  . . 

377,527 

347  062 

322,136 

24,926 

724.589 
404,603 

689,772 

321,102 

294.073 

27,119 

1,040,441 

286.816 

267,939 
18,877 

1,133,702 
49S.I88 

112  450 

'.631,890 
575,766 

r.  056, 124 

345,205 

299,604 

280,838 

18,766 

Aggregating... 

1,010,964 

254.563 

756.401 

3.558.836 

3,395.549 

263  287 

3217,144 

1,327.257 
642,902 

644,809 
244.377 

Stocks,  August  31. 

319.986 

3.326.394 

2,971.32s 

35^,066 

3.664.513 

684,355 

3.838.870 

3-5".496 
3-7.374 

3,768,464 

400,432 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

4.167,418 

3.506,913 

660,505 

2.395.870 

2,094,646 

301,224 

Sales  since  Jan.  1  . . 

3.403,285 

2,258.778 

Liverpool. 
William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [September  1]  : 

Fine  Para. — The  market  has  been  strong  and  active,  and  prices  have 
advanced  by  about  3d.  per  pound.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
smallness  of  stocks,  the  small  supplies  at  Para,  and  a  good  demand  prin 
cipally  from  America — in  other  words,  the  advance  has  not  been  specu- 
lative, but  is  simply  owing  to  the  ordinary  law  of ' '  supply  and  demand." 
Stocks  are  very  small  (especially  in  medium  grades),  and  we  anticipate  a 
further  advance  next  month. 


Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  Liverpool  stocks  : 

July  31.  Aug.  31. 

Para — 1st  hands. .    556  349  tons. 

Fine 461  260      " 

Medium 33        43       " 

Negroheads...   .      62         46       " 

Para — 2d  hands..    425  301      " 

Fine 367  246 

Medium         ...   .       19         20 

Negroheads         .39         35       " 

Total  Paia 981  650     " 

London. 

Edward  Till  &  Co.  [September  i]  report  stocks  : 

1903.        1902. 

f  Para  sorts tons    —  — 

LONDON  ^  ^meO 2l  I28 

1  Assam  and  Rangoon 8  11 

[Other  sorts 202  396 


July  31 

•      Aug.  31 

Peruvians. .    . 

.  .  .    222 

150  tons 

Africans. . . . 

■     333 

305    " 

Mollendo.  . .  . 

.  .    108 

81   pkg 

Mangabeira.  . 

..     70 

21     " 

Pernambuco 

•    •      53 

45     " 

.  .  .    108 

90     " 

— 

Assare 

36 

21     " 

Liverpool 


Total... 

Para 

Other  sorts. 


238 

650 
476 


535 

1532 

664 


1901. 

129 

90 
506 

725 

984 
1027 


Total,  United  Kingdom    1364 

Total,  August  1 17S1 

Total,  July  1 22S5 

Total,  June  I 2248 

Total,  May  1 2539 


2731  2736 
3053  2944 
3595  3128 
3687  3502 
3788         3597 

September  18. — The  activity  in  this  market  has  been  well  sustained, 
and  large  sales  have  been  made  at  advancing  prices.  The  stock  of  first 
hand  Bolivian  and  hard  fine  Para  has  practically  been  all  sold.  Sales 
include  fine  hard  Para,  very  old,  4*.  6d.@<\s.  "]d.;  new  at  4*.  $%d.@ 
4s.  6d.  Negroheads  t  Scrappy  in  good  demand  at  dearer  rates,  with 
sales  of  Manaos  at  is.  S'A<1-@3S-  6rf.  Cametas,  spot,  2s.  &%d.  Peru- 
vian very  scarce — fine,  4s.  $%d  ;  fair  ball,  3s.  $d.(Q3s.  S*Ad.;  slab,  2s. 
91/.;  scrap,  3s.  6d.  Mollendo,  fine,  4*.  41/.  Medium  grades  (Africans 
and  Centrals)  in  active  request;  the  small  supply  at  to-day's  auctions  met 
a  good  demand,  at  dearer  rates.  Madagascar  mixed  pinky  softish,  2s. 
nJjV.  ;  Majunga,  2s.  id.  ;  East  Coast  good  clean  niggers,  2s.  S^d  ; 
Assam  good  clean  red,  3.V.  7!^./. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Founds.] 
September  I.— By  the  steamer  Bernard,  from  Para  : 


Importers. 

Fine. 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Total 

Poel  &  Arnold 

37,200 

2,800 

36,200 

I,IOO  = 

77,300 

United  States  Rubber  Co. 

34,600 

3,600 

9,300 

— 

47,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

1,100 

45,400 

46,500 

New  York  Commercial  Co. 

23,200 

1,700 

12,000 

— 

36,900 

William  Wright  &  Co   ... 

.    ... 

33.50O 

— 

33.500 

L.  Hagenaers  &  Co 

8,000 

3,700 

— 

11,700 

2,900 

3.IOO 

- 

Total    

107,000 

8,100 

143,200 

I,IOO= 

259,400 

September  10. — By  the  steamer 

Maranhtiise,  from 

Manaos  and  Para: 

New  York  Commercial  Co. 

104  400 

20,700 

32,700 

600= 

158.400 

William  Wright  &Co.... 

47  900 

4.400 

95,200 

600= 

148,100 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

18,900 

300 

73.8oo 

300=: 

93,300 

Poel  &  Arnold 

42,100 

4,700 

g  000 
3,000 

3. 100— 

58,900 
10,500 

L.  Hagenaers  &  Co 

6,900 

600 

3,600 

300 

3.500 

.    . .    = 

7.400 

United  States  Rubber  Co. 

4,700 

300 
31,300 

1,500 

218,700 

. .    .= 

6,500 

Total 

228,500 

4,600= 

483,100 

September  22. — By  the  steamer  Cametense,  from 

Manaos  and   Para: 

Poel  &  Arnold    

94,000 

33,100 

65,200 

1.400= 

193,700 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 

15.200 

3.O00 

174.900 

600= 

193.700 

United  States  Rubber  Co. 

58,200 

9,7O0 

61,300 

129,200 

New  York  Commercial  Co. 

72.300 

11,100 

14,100 

000= 

98,100 

William  Wright  &  Co   ... 

23,200 

3,100 

21,700 

300= 

48.300 

I..  Hagenaers  &  Co 

1 1 ,000 

1,200 

4.400 

16,600 

Robinson  &  Tallman    .    . 

8,100 

1,700 

1,000 

= 

10,800 

Thomsen  &  Co 

2,300 

400 

3  400 

. .    .  .= 

6,100 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

400 

2,700 

100 

3,300 

Total 284,700     66,000346,100      2  t,oo=    694,700 

[Noth.— The  steamer  Palycarp,  due  at  New  York  on  October  3,  has  on   board 
135  tons  of  Rubber.] 
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PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

Aug.  28.— By  the  <.'arpathia- Liverpool: 

Poel&  Arnold  (Fine)        23.000 

George  A.  Allien  &  Co.  (Fine) 3.000    26,000 

AUG.-25.— By  the  4('!<race=MollendO: 
New     ork  CoinmeicialCo(Fiue) —  11,500 

Sept.  1.— By  the  Arahic=  Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine)    112,000 

Poel&  Arnold  (Coarse).         SO.Oiio 

Otto  Meyer  (Fine) 33.163  205,3:3 

Sept.  4  —By  the  Qermanic=  Liverpool: 
William  Wiigbi  A  Co.  (Fine)         ...      31,000 
Poel&  Arnold  (Coarse) 6.000    37.000 

Sept  5.— By  the  .St  £ouis=London. 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Caucho) 56,000 

Sept.  9  -By  the  M ajestlc=  Liverpool: 

Poel  *  Arnold  (Fine) 125.000 

Otto  Meyer  (Fun-) 21.898 

Oito  Meyer  (Coarse) 22,418 

George  A.  Aldeu  &  Co.  (Fine). . .  6.000  176,316 

Sept.  12.— By  the  Campania=  Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Fine) 44,000 

Sept.  17.— By  the  Oceanic= Liverpool : 

Poel&  Arnold  (Fine) 90.000 

George  A  Aiden&Co  (Klne) 33,000 

William  Wrighi  St  (  o.  (Flue) 11,000 

AT.  Morse  &  Co.  (Coarse)  11.500  145,500 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNDS,. 

Aug.  25  — Bv  the  AUianca=Co\en: 

Hirzel.Feltm'au&Co 9.200 

L.  N.  cheoiedllu  &  Co 2,200 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co       2,200 

Piza,  Nephews,*. Co 1900 

Meyer  Heeht 1.600 

H.  Marquardt*  Co.... 1,000 

Fidanque  Bros.  &  Co        800 

Eggers&Heinleln    700    19.500 

Aug.  27.— By  ,iI(i'|jhany=Greytown,  ate: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 2,500 

E.  B.Strout 1.000 

A.  D.  Strauss  &  Co 1.000 

Andreas  &  Co 600 

Lawr-nce Johnson  &  Co 500 

Kuuhardl&Co 800      5,900 

Aug.  27.— By  El  Sud^New  Orleans: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 


9,600 


Aug.  29.— By  the  Sanliago= Mexico: 

Fred.  Probst  &  Co.... 3,500 

Samuels  &  Cuinmings    800 

L.  N.Chemedlln  &  Co 70U 

American  Trading  Co       300 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 200      5,600 

Aug.  29.— By  the  Carpathia=  Liverpool: 
Ejgers  *  Heinleln 7,000 

Sept.  1.— By  the  4!eiie=Savanilla.  etc. : 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 3.000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 2.000 

J.  H.Recknagel  A  Co 2,000 

D.  A  DeLima&Co 1.200 

Lawrence  Johnson*  Co 1,000 

Jimenez   &  Escobar 1.100 

For  Liverpool 13,500    23,800 

Sept.  1.— By  the  Segura»ica=Colon: 

A.  Santos&Co 

Hlrzel,  Feltmau  &  Co       

Lawn-nce.iohusou  &  Co 

Koldan  &  Van  Sickle 

L.  N.Chemedlln  &  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

Oumarest  «i  Co 

J.  A.  Pauli&Co 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros    

Sogers*  Heinleln 

Livingstone*  Co 

Everett.  Heaney  &  Co  

Frame  &  Co 

Mever  Hecht 

R.  G  Barthold 


1 1 ,800 
5,600 
4  500 
4,100 
4  000 
2.700 
3,200 
2,700 
',300 
1,100 

800 

700 

700 

400 

200  43,800 


Sept.  5. -By  El  Dorado=New  Orleans: 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co 


1,500 


Sept.  8— By  the  VafrncKi-Greytown,  etc.: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 2,000 

Wolff*  Penlster 1,000 

J.  H.  Recknagel&Co 700 

D.  A.  DeLima*  Co  .  300 

For  Manchester 1.000     5,000 

Sept.  8.— By  the  Th«spts=Baiila: 

J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 19.000 


CENTRALS—  Continued. 
Sept.  8.— By  the  .Saratooa=Colon: 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 7.100 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 2,100 

Meyei  II  cht    l.mo 

Fidanque  Bros.  &0o 800 

Silva,  Bussenlus  &  Co 500 

Mecke&Co 300    11,800 

Sept.  8. -By  the  Vigilancia  =  Mexico: 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 1,200 

Fred.  Probst  &  Co 1.000 

American  Trading  Co 600 

E.  Sieiger  &  Co 200      3,000 

Sept.  15.— By  the  /'ro(eii8=New  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  MIg.  Co 10,000 

A.  T.  Morse  Si  Co 4.00')    14.000 

Sept.  14— By  the  .4(Mi=Cartuageua.  etc.: 

J.Ferro 5000 

itnldau  «  Van  Sickle 2,100 

Isaac  Ruble  &  Co 1,500 

Lawrence  Johnson  &Oo    l.iOO 

I)    A.  I>c  I.lllla&Co 500 

Kunhardl  &  Co 500 

United  Fruit  Co    600 

It   Amsinck  &  Co 200 

Jimenez  *  Escobar.                     200 

D.KIdgely&Oo 700    12.600 

Sept.  15.— By  the  Viim(an=Colon  : 

Hirzel.  Feltman  X  Co 44,700 

Am-rican  Trading  Co 19  100 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 7.000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co       12,500 

V.  Santos  &  Co 6.000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 4.000 

H.  Marquardt  A  Co 2.900 

W.Loaiza&Co 1.700 

Jimenez*  Escobar       1.200 

Diimaresl  &  Co 1.300 

Mever  Hecht        1.300 

Fidanque  Bros.  &  Co 900 

Eggers&Heinleln 1.200 

\    M.  Capeu  Sens 1.000 

Livingstone  &  Co 1.400 

E  B.  Strout 1.200 

W.RGrace&Co 700 

Andreas  &  Co 400 

Kuidan  Si  Van  Sickle 300 

A.  N.  Rntholz 3M 

For  Europe 1,100  110,200 

Sept.  16.— By  the  Ce7i)antes=Bahla: 
J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bras 20,000 

Sept.  21.— By  the  Eaperaii2a=Mexlco: 

H.  Marquardt  Si  Co 1.600 

Harbin  gei  &  Slack 1.200 

Thebaud  Bros 600 

E.  Steiger&Co 200 

For  Hamburg  2,500     5,900 

Sept.  22.— By  the  Alii inca=Colon  : 

Piza,  Nephews*  Co 2,400 

Meyer  Hecht ',400 

E.B.  Strout 2.000 

A.  H.  Raclnes 1,500 

L.  N.Chemedlin*  Co 1.300 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 1.000 

G.  Amsinck  *  Co 1.100 

j    Ferro       L000 

C.  Wessels  &  Co 600    12,200 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Aug.  25.— By  the  Cet>ic=  Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co.. 56.H00 

KubberT.adingCo 11,500    67,500 

Aug.  25— By  the  £Yoon!and= Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 125 ,000 

A.T.  Morse*  Co 16,000  141,000 

Aug.  27.— By  the  r>utonie=  Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  St  Co 12  000 

Joseph  C.iiitor...  2.000 

Poel&Arnold    .• 2,500     16,500 

Aug.  28  —By  the  Phamicir'.= Hamburg : 

Poel  A  Arnold 14.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 1.500    15,500 

Aug.  28.— By  the  P(i(rt<r=Llsbon : 
United  States  Rubber  Co 55.000 

Aug  31.— By  the  Zcetand=  Antwerp: 
George  A.  Alden  Si  Co 20,000 

Aug  31.— By  Hie  ^lraolc=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  *  Co 90,000 

Sept.  3— Ry  the  f'atricia=Hamburg: 

Rubber  Trading  Co 7,500 

A.T.Morse&Co ...      3,600    11,000 

Sept.  4.— By  the  tr«manic=Llverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 17,000 

Unltea  States  Rubbei  Co  11.600 

Poel  &  Arnold 9.000 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 7,500    45,000 


A  FBI  CA  NS— Continue  d. 
Sept.  8— Bv  the  £trun'<i=Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold 34  000 

It'll, ins.. ii  &  Tallin. in 11.0(0 

A.T.  Morse*  Co 2.000    47.000 

Sept.  8.-By  the  Slaicn<lam=  Rotterdam: 

George  A.  Alden  Si  Co 62  niO 

Poel&Arnold 37,000   99.000 

Sept.  8.— By  the  r"ml<<nd=Antwerp: 

Poel&Arnold 73.000 

A.  T.Morse*  Co 81  ooo 

George  A.  Alden  Si  Co 10  000 

Joseph  Cantor 5.000 

William  Wright*  Co 3.000  172.000 

Sept.  11.— By  the  Peninsular = Lisbon: 
Poel  *  Arnold 44,000 

Sept.  »  —By  the  Afojest/c=Llverpool: 

United  State- Rubber  Co 30000 

Poel&Arnold 3,000    33,000 

Skpt.  10.— By  the  Graf  iTaidcrsee=Haniburg: 

A.T.Morse&Co 18  000 

Poel  4  A-nold    3.000    21,000 

Sept.  12— By  the  Camponi<t  =  Llverpool  : 

A  T.Morse  &Co 17.000 

Poel&Arnold 5.000   22,000 

rEPT.  14.— B>  La  G(t«coj/n«=Havre: 
A.  T.  Morse  St  Co 22,000 

Sept  14.— By  the  I'<tderf<md=Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  Si  Co 235.000 

A.T.Morse&Co 9.000 

Poel&Arnold 10.0C0 

For  Boston 100.000  354,000 

Sept  17.— By  the  Ocranie=Llverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  *  Co 43.000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 45,000    88.G0O 

Sept  19 —By  the  Phi(ade(p/iia=Loudon: 

George  A.  Alden  *  Co 38  000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 22  000 

Poel&Arnold 4,500    64,500 

Sept.  21.— By  the  rjmJwfa=.l.iverpool: 

Poel&Arnold 25.000 

A  T.  Morse  &  Co 7  000 

George  A   Alden  &  Co  2,000    34,000 

Sept  22.— By  the  M>ordam=Rotlerdam: 

A.T.Morse&Co 30.000 

Poel&Arnold 6,000   36.000 

Sept.  23 —By  the  Pa/otia= Hamburg: 

A.T.Morse&Co 33,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 4,500    37,500 

EAST     INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Aug  29.— By  the  Philadelphia= London: 

Poel&Aruold 5,600 

Sept.  2.— By  the  riefterphtm^Slngapore: 

(>! to  Meyer 10,000 

Winter  &Smillie 17  000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 15,000    42,000 

Sept.  5.— By  the  &'choe»/e!s=Calcutta: 
Poel&Arnold 11,000 

Sept.  5.— By  the  St.  Louis=London : 
Poel&Arnold  9.000 

Sept.  19  —By  the  '>/iil(iddj>fcia'=London: 
Poel&Arnold 44.500 

Sept.  21.— By  the  Macduff =Singapore : 

William  Wright  &  Co 15  000 

Otto  Meyer 14,000    29.000 

FONTIANAK. 

Sept.  2.— By  the  Ttehcroh«i7i=Singapore: 

Robert  Branss&  Co 160.000 

Poel*  Arnold .150,000  310,000 

Sept.  21.— By  the  Jfncdu#=Singapore: 

Poel  &  Arnold 250.000 

Kobert  Branss  &  Co 131,000 

W.  R.  Hussell  &  Co 55.000 

J.  H.  Recknagel&Co 50.000  490,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND    BALATA. 

FOUNDS. 

Sept.  8.— By  the  Kiinifss!'a=Glasgow : 

Kempshall  Manufacturing  Co l.5ro 

Earle  Brothers 1.000     2,600 

BALATA. 

Aug.  26.— By  the  JUaracas=Trinldad : 

George  A.  Alden  A  Co .  H00 

E.  F.  Parrell  &  Co 1,000        6,200 
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Sept.  12  —By  Hie  New  I'orfc- London: 

Poel  &  Arnold 5.600 

H.A.GouldCo 4,500     10,000 

Sept.  21.— By  the  Minncapolia=  London: 
H.  A  Gould  Co 3,500 

CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS. 


PORT   OF   NEW    YORK — AUGUST. 


Imports .'  pounds. 

IndU-rubber 3.039,422 

Gutta-percha 11,273 

Gutta-JeLutoug(I'ontianak)  ..       c:».i82 


VAI  UE. 

$1  936.323 
5,476 

16.252 


Total . 


3,729,877      $1,958,051 


Exports : 

India-rubber  69,nu  $46  872 

Keclaimed  rubber 104,373  12,691 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1,097,896  $67,173 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS. 

Aug.  1  —  Bv  the  New  England=  Liverpool  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African....  22,460 

Aug.  3  —By  the  Lancastrmn=LoaAon  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— East  Indian  6,006 


Aog.  3— By  the  New  England=Llverpoo\ : 
Poel  &  Arnold— Fine  Para 

Aug.  11.— By  the  I'hiladelijhian— London: 
Poel  &  Arnold— East  African  

Aug.  20.— By  the  Saxonla= Liverpool: 
George  A.  Aiden  &  Co— African 


Total  .. 


[Value,  $30,662.] 


1'ONTIANAK. 

Aug.  28.— By  the  JVuiiia=Singapore: 
Otto  Meyer 


5.667 


1,551 
46,692 


23.863 


AUGUST  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA  (in   Kilograms). 


EXPORTERS. 

UNITED    STATES. 

SUROPE. 

FINK. 

MEDIUM. 

COARSE. 

CALCHO. 

TOTAL. 

FINK. 

MEDIUM. 

COARSE. 

CAUCHO. 

TOTAL. 

128.021 
70.75' 
83,386 
13,698 
46,018 
8,791 

3  001 

23,312 

35.988 

259.793 

9.350 

23, 116 

47,505 

8,247 
12,413 

5.715 

nS,07i 

229,417 
4.37C521 

6.290 
4.094 

14.255 

67I 
829 
346 

12.454 

38,939 
1,082,239 

34,l80 

108,056 

37,908 

63,200 

30   750 

4.776 

5,l62 

19,465 

303  497 
2.955.  "8 

3  258.615 

150 

3.798 

3.948 
1,066,171 

1,070.119 

49,820 

I40.4I6 

99.668 

63    200 

39,668 
18,018 
11,223 

I53,788| 

575  801 
9,474.049 

10.049,350 

68,170 
43.552 
57.6IO 

9-532 
31,416 

1,328 

1.954 

10,529 

1,445 

195,678 

7,480 
3,204 
7,900 
2,l82 
4.032 
170 

1,119 

755 
23,259 

48,040 
24.000 

13.860 
1,984 

4.33" 
4,016 
10.570 

177,841 
211,172 

183,054 

13.698 
109,218 

Denis  Crouan  &  Co 

7,293 

1,047 

48.459 
21,019 

10,931 

1.035 

26,927 

733 
32.753 
13.929 

66.33? 
2.494,530 

2,560.912 

34.535 

35.988 

413.581 

Total  for  January  July 

421,214 
5.079-357 

5-500-S7' 

50,101 
634,329 

135. 117 

',463,578 

672,704 
9,671,844 

1,248,565 
I9.I45.S93 

Total  since  January  i. 

4.599.938 

[,121,178 

6S4.43 

1.598.695 

10,344.608 

20,394.458 

OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

4.320,853 
31,218.867 

246.296 
1,505.217 

4,074-557 
29,7'3.650 

Seven  months,  1903.. 
Seven  months,  1902. . 
Seven  months,   1901.. 

35539.72O 
30.308,I34 
34.899  446 

J.75t.5l3 
2,102.630 
2,172,839 

33,788.207 
28,205,504 
32,726,605 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 


MONTHS. 

July.  1903 

January-June 

Seven  months,  1903 
Seven  months,  1902 
Seven  months,  1901 


2,081,984 
29,318.128 


3,598.000 
19,415-872 


a — Corrected  figures. 


32.200,112      I    23,013.872 
29,076,096     I    17,790.528 
31,518,144     1    18,871,552 
b—  Net  Exports. 


NET  IMPORTS. 


[  £716.016] 
9.902,256 

q.  186.240 
11,285,568 
12,646,592 


GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

BXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,806.320 
18.357,240 

525.140 
6.686.O20 

2,28l,l80 
11,671,220 

Seven  months.  1903 

Seven  months,  1901 

121,880 
899.36O 

6.380 
94.380 

115,500 
304,980 

Seven  months,  1903 

21,163,560 
19,546,780 
17,127.000 

7,21 1, 160 

7.583,180 
6,590,100 

13,952,400 
II.963.60O 
IO.536.9OO 

1,021,240 
870,760 
897.82O 

IOO,76o 

80,960 

II7.040 

920,480 
789   800 
790.780 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS.                      EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS.           I     NET  IMPORTS. 

January-June 

1,325.280                     69O.I4O 
8,326,560               4.609,880 

635.140 

3  716.680 

218,900 
1,504,580 

4.400                             214.500 
12,320                        1,492.260 

Januaty-June 

Seven  months.  1902 

Seven  months,  1903 

Seven  months,  iqoi.      . 

9,65[.840 
IO.Oi3.52O 
IO.l62.020 

5,300,020 
4.gi~.660 
6.3IO.J20 

4  351.720 
5.095.860 
3. 851. 100 

1,723.480 
1,600  280 
1.384  020 

16.720                        I.706.76O 
IO.78O                       I.589.5OO 

ig  580              i .364  440 

BELGIUM  t 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

MET  IMPORTS. 

Note. — German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha.  Balata, 

July.  1903 .... 

284,885 
3,732.883 

435-977 
2,643.519 

[</  151.092) 

1,089,364 

old  rubber,  and  substitutes.       French.  Austtian,  and  Italian 
figures  include  Gutla  percha.     The  exports  from  the  United 

Seven  months.  1903 

Seven  minths,  1902 

4  017.768 
4.198.298 
4  062  625 

3,070,496 
2.796.705 
3  345.782 

938.272 

1.4'". 593      1 
717043      '       *  General  Commerce.                                                              f  Special  Commerce. 

c— Corrected  figures. 


d—  Net  Exports 
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HIGH     GRADE     RUBBER     GOODS 


BELTING 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR       \ 

..  IN  ..  5 

QUALITY         < 


(MADE     IN     CANADA) 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

Fire  Protection 
ACIDS 
BREWERS 
Pneumatic  Tools 

SATISFACTORY 

..  IN  .. 

SERVICE 


*Wwf" 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


ISPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO    EXPORT  ORDERS- 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  world  when  you  write.         Head  Office  Warerooms — 45-49  Front  St.,   W.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

=  =  THE  =  = 

GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

RUBBER   BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNIE,  Qen'l  flgr. 


Factories:  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Mention  T!ie  India  Rubber  World  when  you 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


-    OF 


THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD 

Make  a  desirable  addition  to  the  office  equipment  or  the 
private  library  of  any  man  who  is  interested  in  any  branch  of 
the  rubber  business. 


The  twelve  monthly  numbers  from  October,  1901,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  inclusive,  have  been  bound  in  half  Morocco, 
forming  a  handsome  and  durable  volume. 

Price,  $5.00,  Prepaid. 

Back  volumes  at  the  same  price. 

The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co., 

No.  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


GORHAM       RUBBER      COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient 

OF  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

MAIN  OFFICE:    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  BRANCH:  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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TYRIAN 
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RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 
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The 
MASTER  KEY 
Rubber  Tiling. 

Noiseless, 

Non  Conducting, 

Non  Slipping. 

The  ideal  floor  for 
Offices,  Banks,  Vesti- 
bules, Elevators  and 
especially  for  places 
where  electrical  cur- 
rents abound. 

Beautiful  Color  Effects. 
Designs   Furnished. 
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No.  44=13 

HIS  is  a  new  machine  especially  devised  for  stitch- 
ing    the    Binding     on     Rubber    Dress 

Shields  for  which  purpose  it  has  already  come  into  ex- 
tensive use,  and  with  marked  success. 

MACHINES  SHOWN  IN  PRACTICAL  OPERATION  AT 
NEW  YORK— Broadway  and  Prince  Street.  ^Jt 

BALTIMORE- II  North  Charles  Street.  UlllI 

BOSTON— 128132  Essex  Street. 

CHICAGO-260-262  Fifth  Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA -1210  Chestnut  Street.  T  ^-a-^HI 

CINC1NNAT1-II5  West  Third  Street.  «a^ 

ST.  LOUIS  — 1124  Olive  Street. 

TROY,  N.  Y.-25I  River  Street. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.— 33  S.  Pennsylvania  Street. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— 402  Jackson  Street. 
CLEVELAND— 52  Water  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY  MO.- 1209  Grand  Avenue. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO-329  Huron  Street. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.-236  Water  Street. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.— 706  Jefferson  Street. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 79  Whitehall  Street. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

SALESROOMS  IN  EVERY  CITY. 
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For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  flanufacturers 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  AHBRICAN  ASPHALTUH  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  TRUSTS  NOT  SO   TERRIBLE. 

T^HERE  appears  to  be  little  attention  given,  in  current 
1  political  discussions  in  the  United  States,  to  the  idea, 
at  one  time  so  widely  ventilated,  of  governmental  regula- 
tion of  Trusts,  with  a  view  to  preventing  them  from  gain- 
ing control  of  the  whole  field  of  industrial  production  in 
this  country.  A  year  or  two  ago  there  were  many  people 
who  seriously  considered  it  the  first  duty  of  the  government 
to  act  promptly  for  the  protection  of  the  masses  against  the 
Trusts.  This  journal  has  more  than  once  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  before  the  attention  of  Congress  could  be  con- 
centrated upon  this  subject,  some  of  the  so  called  Trusts, 
instead  of  needing  to  be  curbed,  would  be  in  need  of  pro- 
tection from  falling  down  through  sheer  weakness.  Re- 
cent events  seem  to  confirm  this  view. 

Lately  the  public  has  been  treated  to  some  sensational 
testimony,  in  legal  proceedings  growing  out  of  an  attempt- 
ed combination  of  shipbuilding  concerns,  the  details  hav- 
ing been  brought  out  more  fully  than  in  any  like  case  in 
the  past,  and  the  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  to  make  investors 
more  cautious  for  awhile  in  regard  to  industrial  securities. 
Without  questioning  the  motives  of  the  first  movers  in  the 
proposed  shipyards  consolidation,  it  is  plain  that  the  ob- 
ject of  those  who  assumed  control  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions were  not  at  all  concerned  about  shipbuilding. 
Their  program  was  to  manufacture  certificates  of  stock 
which  it  was  hoped  the  public  would  buy,  without  asking 
whether  these  shares  represented  anything  of  intrinsic 
value.  If,  after  their  sale,  the  shares  should  prove  worth- 
less, the  promoters  who  stood  as  vendors  expected  to  be 
able  to  avoid  all  responsibility.  The  public  failed  to  be- 
come interested,  however,  and  the  promoters  now  hold  a 
mass  of  "  securities  "  of  little  value  to  them  as  capital. 
Meanwhile  the  shipyards  have  not  ceased  to  exist,  and  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  settle  the  question  of  ownership, 
that  orders  for  work  now  in  sight  may  be  utilized. 

Doubtless  these  disclosures  will  be  recalled  whenever, 
for  sometime  to  come,  the  public  is  invited  to  invest  in 
the  capital  of  new  industrial  consolidations.  And  natural- 
ly one  effect  will  be  to  place  a  stigma  upon  Trusts  in  gen- 
eral. Yet  this  shipbuilding  case  is  entirely  apart  from  the 
Trust  question.  The  real  question  is  whether  commodities 
can  be  produced  more  economically  by  combining  a  num- 
ber of  plants  than  by  operating  them  independently,  and, 
if  so,  whether  the  field  is  narrowed  for  small  or  individual 
enterprises.  The  history  of  the  attempted  shipbuilding 
Trust  proves  nothing  whatever. under  this  head.  In  that 
case  certain  persons  of  prominence  in  the  financial  world, 
seeing  a  new  movement  on  foot  to  combine  industrial 
plants,  offered  to  "  finance  "  the  transaction,  their  pay  to 
be  in  the  shape  of  some  millions  of  dollars  of  promoters' 
shares.  Combining  the  shipyards  might  or  might  not  have 
been  good  business  ;  creating  an  excessive  amount  of  pro- 
moters' shares  was  very  bad  business,  comparable  to 
"salting"  a  gold  mine,  or  to  hypothecating  the  same 
warehouse  receipts  with  two  banks.  It  has  been  a  great 
blow  to  Trust  development. 

But  if  public  sentiment  is  less  alarmed  than  formerly  in 
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regard  to  the  Trusts  getting  control  of  all  the  industries 
and  compelling  the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices  for  man- 
ufactured commodities,  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  de- 
mand for  the  protection  of  investors  against  worthless 
corporation  stocks.  To  day  banks  are  so  closely  regu- 
lated by  law  that  no  holder  of  a  banknote  need  fear  its 
possible  depreciation  in  his  hands.  The  States  also  prac- 
tically guarantee  the  reliability  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, while  railway  companies  are  required  by  law  to  re- 
port so  fully  in  regard  to  their  condition  as  to  enable 
everybody  to  judge  of  the  value  of  their  shares.  It  will 
not  be  strange  if  a  demand  should  next  arise  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  public  against  the  sale  of  stock  certificates 
without  some  basis  of  value.  Without  doubt  there  is  room 
for  useful  legislation  here,  but  complete  protection  of  the 
public  will  never  exist.  Before  the  first  joint  stock  com- 
pany was,  people  with  more  money  than  judgment  easily 
found  chances  to  make  themselves  poor,  and  if  it  should 
now  become  impossible  to  buy  any  but  "  gilt  edge  "  stocks, 
somebody  would  begin  selling  town  lots  in  the  moon  to 
investors  who  prefer  foolish  to  wise  use  of  money. 

Many  so  called  Trusts  organized  during  the  past  few 
years  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  not  all  the  others  are  fac- 
ing the  future  with  equanimity.  Some  very  big  concerns 
have  been  worried  by  the  competition  of  the  once  despised 
"little  fellows"  on  the  outside.  Another  cause  for  dis- 
comfort is  the  prospect  that,  in  the  event  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  many  a  big  concern,  the  distribution  of  its  assets 
might  be  very  one  sided.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Carnegie  put 
his  steel  works  into  the  control  of  the  steel  Trust  on  terms 
which  will  enable  him  to  take  them  back  in  case  the  Trust 
fails,  regardless  of  what  the  other  shareholders  may  get, 
and  the  steel  Trust  is  not  exceptional  in  this  regard.  Al- 
together the  existing  Trusts  appear  to  have  enough 
trouble  of  their  own  not  to  need  congressional  action  to 
protect  anybody  against  them,  while  the  disclosures  re- 
garding the  projected  United  States  Shipbuilding  Co.  will 
serve  for  a  long  time  to  discourage  the  organization  of 
new  companies  capitalized  for  many  times  their  real  value. 


THE   BRAZILIAN  TAX  ON  RUBBER. 


A  MAZONAS  is  truly  a  state  that  lives  by  rubber.  Not 
■**■  only  is  rubber  the  source  of  income  of  the  people 
there  who  work  and  of  those  who  engage  in  trade,  but  it 
is  especially  the  source  of  the  public  income.  It  even 
supports  people  who  neither  work  nor  trade,  judging  from 
the  recommendation  by  the  governor  at  Manaos,  in  his 
last  message  to  the  state  legislature,  that  fifteen  "worse 
than  useless  "  revenue  stations  be  closed,  they  not  having 
collected  a  cent  for  a  year,  though  the  officials  regularly 
drew  their  pay. 

According  to  Governor  Nery,  the  state  revenue  in  1902 
was  equivalent  to  $3,109,814.24,  of  which  all  but  $33,913.21 
— about  1  per  cent. — resulted  from  the  tax  on  rubber  ex- 
ports. We  believe  that  the  theory  prevails  in  the  Amazon 
states  that  the  foreigner  pays  the  tax  on  rubber  ;  there- 
fore, no  matter  how  high  the  rate,  no  burden  falls  upon 
their   own    people.     But   the    theory  is   a  mistaken    one. 


Their  rubber  would  bring  precisely  the  same  price  in  the 
consuming  markets,  taxed  for  export  or  untaxed,  and 
every  milreis  exacted  at  the  Manaos  or  Para  custom 
houses  leaves  so  much  less  for  the  citizens  of  those  states 
than  they  would  have  if  the  government  kept  its  hands  off. 
Everybody  in  Amazonas  believes  that  rubber  from  that 
state  is  smuggled  across  the  rio  Javary  and  then  sent 
down  the  Amazon  as  the  product  of  Peru,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  payment  of  duties  to  any  Brazilian  state.  Yet  in 
New  York  that  rubber  brings  the  same  price,  grade  for 
grade,  as  the  rubber  taxed  at  Manaos.  Which  indicates 
that  the  seller  of  untaxed  rubber  gets  more  for  his  product 
than  the  other  fellows. 

Of  course  the  state  is  bound  to  have  a  revenue,  and  the 
only  resource  of  an  undeveloped  state  is  to  put  a  tax  on 
the  natural  products  exported.  The  people  on  the  Ama- 
zon do  nothing  to  make  their  lands  valuable,  and  therefore 
taxable  ;  there  are  no  corporations,  to  pay  for  franchises  ; 
there  is  practically  nothing  in  that  region  but  a  natural 
monopoly  of  rubber  of  a  grade  that  is  much  wanted  by  the 
outside  world.  And  when  this  want  operates  to  induce 
the  natives  to  work  in  the  seringaes,  the  government  thinks 
to  make  the  unloved  "foreigner  "  pay  dearly  for  the  rub- 
ber by  imposing  as  a  tax  "all  that  the  traffic  will  bear." 
The  Brazilians  really  pay  the  taxes,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
but  perhaps  the  rate  would  be  lower  if  they  better  under- 
stood the  situation — and  if  they  ever  stopped  to  ask  what 
the  government  gives  them  for  their  money. 

From  Governor  Nery's  message  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pute the  average  tax  on  rubber  at  Manaos  during  1902  at 
10.2  cents  per  pound — assuming  12  pence  to  have  been 
the  average  exchange  for  the  milreis — and  as  the  tax  is  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  average  export  price  of  rubber  at 
Manaos  would  work  out  at  51  cents  per  pound  for  all 
grades,  including  Caucho.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  average  import  value  of  all  Bra- 
zilian rubber  into  the  United  Scates  during  1902  was  49.9 
cents  per  pound,  showing  that  the  Manaos  authorities 
were  careful  to  avoid  undervaluation. 


BLUE,  GREEN,  AND  RED  LATEX. 


IT  is  said  that  experimenters  in  Roubaix,  France,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making-  silkworms  do  their  own  dyeing.  By 
feeding  the  voracious  caterpillars  on  leaves  containing  a  natural 
or  artificial  pigment,  they  have  obtained  raw  silk  in  red,  blue, 
and  bright  orange.  We  may  before  long  see  "  natural  colored 
silk  "  made  and  sold—  no  doubt  at  a  fancy  price. 

Now  your  up-to-date  rubberman  does  not  let  anything  of 
that  sort  happen  without  beginning  to  think.  He  knows  that 
certain  shades  of  color  in  rubber  are  much  to  be  desired,  but 
have  never  yet  been  obtained  in  the  crude  article.  He  won- 
ders if  things  have  gone  back  far  enough,  and  straightway 
places  an  order  for  certain  chemicals  and  pigments  to  be 
shipped  to  his  plantation. 

It  does  not  yet  transpire  what  the  outcome  will  be,  but  fancy 
p'ctures  the  time  when  carefully  prepared  crude  rubber  will  be 
shipped  in  assorted  colors  from  the  tropics.  The  blue  will  be 
tinged  by  the  infusion  of  indigo  poured  about  the  trees  in  one 
section  of  the  plantation,  whde  red  and  orange  and  green  will 
be  secured  by  other  pigments. 
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REPORT  OF  A  GERMAN  RUBBER  FACTORY  COMPANY. 


AT  the  general  meeting  of  the  Aktiengesellschaft  Verein- 
igte  Gummiwaaren-Fabriken  Harburg-Wien,  at  Har- 
burg  a/d  Elbe,  Germany,  on  October  24,  the  directors 
presented  their  report  for  the  thirty-first  business  year 
of  the  company,  ending  June  30,  1903.  In  addition  to  a  detail- 
ed balance  sheet,  the  directors  presented  a  general  report  to 
the  shareholders,  a  translation  of  which  is  given  below,  as  like- 
ly to  be  of  interest  to  many  readers  outside  of  Germany  in  show- 
ing to  what  extent  the  holders  of  shares  in  corporations  in  that 
country  are  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  management. 

Gentlemen:  The  business  year  closed  on  June  30  shows  a 
result  slightly  lower  than  that  of  last  year,  although  our  fac- 
tories were  actively  employed  in  all  branches  and  our  output 
was  in  advance  of  that  of  last  year.  The  major  portion  of  this 
increase  is  due  to  our  Harburg  factory,  being  equally  distrib- 
uted over  all  its  branches  of  manufacture  ;  our  exports  also  ex- 
ceeded those  of  last  year. 

Our  factory  in  Wimpassing,  Austria,  has  been  used  princi- 
pally for  export  purposes.  Owing  to  the  unchanged  economic 
conditions  of  Austria- Hungary  and  on  account  of  its  unfavor- 
able geographical  location,  increased  expenditures  were  en- 
tailed. Oar  Linden  works  have  given  satisfactory  results,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  by  taking  up  new  branches  and  new  articles  of 
manufacture  it  will  continue  to  develop. 

The  convention  on  rubber  balls  during  the  past  year  had  ex- 
cellent results  and  has  been  extended  for  a  further  term  of  five 
years. 

As  recorded  in  our  last  report,  our  new  product  "  Galalith," 
has  been  taken  up  as  a  regular  manufacture,  but  the  special  ar- 
rangements for  its  manufacture  in  our  new  building  will  not  be 
completed  until  the  end  of  this  year,  and  only  after  that  has 
been  completed  can  we  expect  to  produce  it  on  an  extensive 
scale.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that  the  samples  furnished 
by  us  to  the  several  industrial  branches  during  the  past  year 
have  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  we  hope  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  will  prove  to  be  profitable. 

The  crude  rubber  prices  experienced  during  the  past  busi- 
ness year  an  advance  without  comparison  since  1899-1900; 
this  advance  dates  from  August  and  September  of  last  year. 
The  advance  in  crude  rubber  prices,  compared  with  the  former 
year  was  as  follows  : 

Fine   Para 49  per  cent. 

Manaos  scrappy 43  per  cent. 

Better  African  middle  sorts 56  per  cent. 

Inferior  African  sorts 92  per  cent. 

This  enormous  advance  in  prices  is  chargeable  in  the  main 
to  the  large  consumption  and  comparatively  small  supplies. 
The  latter  amounted  to,  according  to  statistics  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  August : 

1901  1902  1903 

Tons     3894  3074  1846 

The  total  world's  production  of  rubber  amounted  during  the 
period  of — 

July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  to 53.887  tons 

July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  to 55.603  tons 

The  total  world's  consumption  of  rubber  during  that  period 
was — 

July  1,  iqoi,  to  June  30,  1902 51.170  tons 

July  I,  1902.  to  June  30,  1903 55.270  tons 

The  total  world's  supply  on  hand  amounted,  during  that 
period  to — 


July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 6,816  tons 

July  I,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 5.053  tons 

These  figures  prove,  that  although  the  production  has  slightly 
increased,  the  consumption,  comparatively,  was  far  in  ex- 
cess, and  the  visible  supply  therefore  decreased  quite  ma- 
terially. The  reason  for  this  large  consumption  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  business  prosperity  of  the  various  countries,  but 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  bicycle  branch  consumes  immense 
quantities  for  its  purposes  ;  besides  bicycles  in  the  larger  cities, 
many  public  vehicles  and  equipages  are  mounted  with  rubber 
tires. 

At  the  present  time  it  cannot  be  foreseen  how  far  the  crude 
rubber  prices  will  advance,  until  a  sufficient  amount  can  again 
be  accumulated  in  store  to  enable  the  factories  to  complete  their 
necessary  supplies,  which  at  present  are  entirely  depleted,  and 
purchases  are  made  only  as  far  as  actual  necessities  require. 
The  prices  of  other  articles  used  in  the  rubber  goods  manufac- 
ture also  have  materially  increased,  in  some  instances  from  20 
to  30  per  cent.  That  these  unfavorable  conditions  finally  affect- 
ed the  profit  account  of  the  individual  factories  is  self-evident. 

If,  notwithstanding,  we  were  enabled  to  do  a  profitable  busi- 
ness during  the  past  year,  we  are  indebted,  primarily,  to  the 
large  stock  of  crude  rubber  which  we  carried  over  into  this 
yeai  's  account,  having  been  bought  at  a  low  figure,  and,  second- 
ly, to  the  increased  volume  of  business  done  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 

The  selling  prices  of  our  goods,  owing  to  the  low  prices  of 
crude  rubber  during  1901-02,  had  a  dropping  tendency.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  crude  rubber  prices  began  to  advance 
at  an  enormous  rate,  we  were  compelled  to  make  an  advance  in 
prices,  and  we  were  successful,  in  harmony  with  other  German 
rubber  goods  manufacturers,  in  carrying  through  a  10  per  cent, 
increase,  which,  unfortunately,  could  not  go  into  effect  until 
April  1,  of  this  year. 

The  magnitude  of  our  factory,  and  the  large  number  of  hands 
employed,  make  it  imperative  that  we  secure  contracts  for 
some  time  in  advance.  We  are  obliged  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  future  delivery  of  articles  controlled  by  the  seasons,  such 
as  shoes,  the  orders  for  which  are  generally  received  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  the  deliveries  made  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  dealer  in 
crude  rubber  who  will  take  a  contract  for  the  year,  at  monthly 
deliveries,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  using  raw  material  pur- 
chased at  the  advanced  price  in  filling  orders  contracted  for  at 
the  lower  figure. 

To  keep  abreast  with  the  continued  high  prices  of  crude  rub- 
ber we  are  now  endeavoring,  with  other  manufacturers,  to  ad- 
vance the  prices  of  rubber  goods  10  per  cent.,  for  the  present, 
but,  should  prices  continue  to  rise,  the  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  will  have  to  be  advanced  accordingly. 

The  importation  of  rubber  shoes  from  foreign  countries  has 
increased,  owing  to  the  low  import  duties  imposed  on  them. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  alone,  for  instance,  were 
119.300  kilograms  in  weight  against  38.100  kilograms  in  the 
year  1900.  The  import  from  Russia  advanced  from  450.100 
kilograms  during  1901  to  527.300  kilograms.  Besides  this, 
Sweden  unloads  her  overproduction  of  rubber  shoes  here,  while 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  tariff  of  the 
three  countries  named,  to  sell  a  single  pair  of  shoes  there.  In 
the  following  named  countries  the  import  duty  on  rubber  shoes, 
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and  the  equivalent  rate  ad  valorem,  is  as  stated  in  the  table  : 

Per  100  kilos.  Ad  Valorem. 

In  Germany 60  marks  10  per  cent. 

In  Russia 222  marks  35  per  cent. 

In  Sweden   135  marks  22  per  cent. 

In  the  United  States 30  per  cent. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  in  making  the  new  trade  agree- 
ments with  these  countries,  they  will  receive  such  consideration 
as  not  to  compel  us  to  curtail  the  manufacture  of  such  neces- 
sities as  rubber  shoes,  or,  eventually,  to  cease  manufacturing 
them  altogether ;  and  we  also  hope  that  the  export  of  other  ar- 
ticles to  foreign  countries  will  be  maintained  for  us. 

Passing  to  our  balance,  we  have  to  report,  that  in  our  three 
factories,  Harburg,  Linden,  and  Wimpassing,  the  amount  of  M 
533305.96  had  to  be  expended  for  new  appliances;  for  new 
buildings,  M  207,347.41  ;  for  new  articles  (machinery  account), 
M  271,290.04;  for  new  utensils  and  furniture  account,  M  54,- 
66851;  for  liquidations,  M  144.01 1.35.  The  expenses  for  re- 
pairs were  M  458,415.37  against  M  479.031.87  in  the  former 
year. 

The  inventory  of  goods  and  raw  material  on  hand  has  been 
made  carefully,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  prescribed 
by  law,  and  amounts  to  M  636650.11  less  than  in  the  former 
year.  The  patent  account  has  been  debited  Af  294,000  for  pat- 
ents on  Galalith  already  obtained,  of  which  during  this  year 
M.  132,104  50  have  been  written  off,  so  that  this  account  ap- 
pears in  the  balance  only  with  M  161,895.50. 

The  supreme  court  having  decided  that  the  premiums  re- 
ceived on  the  issue  of  new  stocks  are  nonassessable,  the  amount 
of  M  96,615,  paid  during  the  years  1900  to  1903,  has  been  re- 
turned, and  this,  with  the  amount  of  M  80,859.25,  which  was 
held  in  reserve  on  that  account  and  has  now  become  free — al- 
together M  177.474.25— has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
regular  legal  reserve  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  M.  3.279,- 
339.25,  or  about  54.6  per  cent,  of  the  stock  capital. 

The  doubtful  collections  account  has  been  written  off  M  10,- 
076.57  less  than  in  the  former  year,  we  having  been  free  from 
any  great  losses. 

The  social  politic  and  voluntary  contributions  were  M.  116,- 
858.68,  of  which  the  widows  and  orphan  pension  fund  of  the 
officers  and  master  workmen  received  M  34.368.80.  From  the 
interest  on  the  aid  fund  of  M  400,000,  pensions  and  aid  were 
received  by  79  persons. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  goods  account  amount  to  M.  3.374,- 
100.67  [— $803,035  96].  against  A/ 4,015,875.07  of  the  former 
year,  being  less  by  Af  641,774.4.0. 

The  net  profit  for  the  thirty-first  business  year  of  the  com- 
pany amounted  to  M.  1,460,070.45  [=$347,496.77],  and  was  dis- 
posed of  as  follows : 

Net  Profit  for  the  year M  1,460,070.45 

Less  addition  to  Reserve  Fund  No.  2 24,749. 56 

M  1,435,320.89 
Dividend  5  per  cent,  on  the  entire  Capital 300,000.00 

M  1,135.320,89 
Less  10  per  cent.  Commission  to  the  Directors 113,532.08 

M  1,021,788.81 
Add  Balance  from  profits  of  1901-02 142,418  25 

M  1,164,207.06 
Dividend  15  per  cent,  on  the  entire  Capital 900,000.00 

.1/      264.207.06 
Officers'  and  Workingmen's  Jubilees  SI  10,000 
Officers' Pension  Funds 50,000  60,000.00 

Balance  to  190304 M     204,207.06 

The  total  dividend  on  last  year's  business  is  20    per  cent 


Following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  company's  net 
profits  for  five  years  past,  and  the  rate  of  dividends: 

Years.  Net  Profits.  Capital.  Dividends. 

1898-49 M.     866,644.67  M.  6,000,000  12      % 

1899-00 1,336,631.99  6,000,000  ll'A% 

IQOO-OI L489.53705  6,000,000  20      % 

1901-02 1)775.032  57  6.000,000  24      <& 

1902-03 1,460,070.45  6,000,000  20      % 

RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE. 


ADVANCE    IN    RUBBER    GOODS. 

ON  October  10  an  advance  in  rubber  goods  prices  took  ef- 
fect in  Germany  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  rubber  man- 
ufacturers held  at  Hanover,  the  occasion  for  which  is  expressed 
in  the  following  terms  in  a  circular  issued  after  the  meeting  : 

The  continuous  advance  of  crude  rubber  prices,  which,  within  the 
year,  have  reached,  according  to  quality,  a  rise  of  from  50  to  90  per 
cent.,  the  rubber  factories  are  compelled,  in  order  to  secure  to  their 
customers  the  present  standard  quality,  to  advance  their  selling  prices  a 
further  to  per  cent,  on  all  articles  of  soft  rubber  for  technical  and  surgi- 
cal purposes. 

The  Gummi-Zeitung  asserts  that  this  action  by  the  manufac- 
turers is  justified  by  existing  conditions  in  the  trade,  besides 
which  it  points  out  the  probability  of  a  further  advance  in  the 
near  future  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  crude  rubber  as 
compared  with  the  demand. 

The  India-Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  circular  issued  from  the  office  of  their  secretary  at 
Manchester,  on  September  24.  announced  that  "  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  serious  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  rubber, 
the  prices  of  all  manufactured  rubber  goods  are  advanced  10 
per  cent.,  with  effect  from  this  date,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions—namely, thread,  fine  cut  sheet,  proofing,  shoes,  and  as- 
bestos goods,  which  are  being  separately  dealt  with." 

The  India- Rubber  Journal  points  out  that  the  preceding  ad- 
vance on  the  price  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  had  been  far 
better  maintained  than  any  previous  combined  advance  by  the 
British  manufacturers.  It  trusts  that  the  course  of  the  manu- 
facturers' association  will  be  followed  by  such  other  firms  as 
are  not  embraced  in  its  membership. 

GERMANY. 

The  Asbest-  und  Gummiwerke  Alfred  Calmon,  A.-G.  (Ham- 
burg), already  mentioned  in  this  Journal  as  having  taken  on 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  shoes,  are  now  marketing  their  pro- 
ducts in  this  line. 

=  The  Vereinigte  Hanfschlauch-  und  Gummiwaaren-Fab- 
riken,  A.-G.,  of  Gotha,  were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  their 
display  at  the  German  Cities  Exposition  at  Dresden.  A  bronze 
medal  was  awarded  to  H.  Schweider,  Sachsische  Gummi-  und 
Guttaperchawaaren-Fabnk,  of  Dresden. 

FRANCE. 
R.  de  la  Debutrie,  at  Lille,  impotter  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican waterproof  goods  and  sporting  goods,  has  removed  from 
3,  place  de  Rehour,  to  larger  premises  at  62,  rue  Esquermoise. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  Liberian  Rubber  Syndicate,  Limited,  an  English  com- 
pany holding  a  rubber  trading  monopoly  in  Liberia,  exported 
from  that  republic  85.303  pounds  of  rubber  during  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1902. 

=  At  Preston  (England)  two  prisoners  convicted  of  steal- 
ing 162  pounds  of  India-rubber  and  262  pounds  of  Kowrie 
gum,  were  sentenced  to  three  and  nine  months'  imprison- 
ment, respectively. 
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RUBBER  STOCKS,  PRICES,  AND  SPECULATION. 


THE  charts  which  have  appeared  lately  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  show  how  wide  is  the  range  of  fluctu- 
ations to  which  the  crude  rubber  market  is  liable,  es- 
pecially if  a  term  of  years  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  marked  advances  and  declines  may  not  be  repeated  with 
any  sort  of  regularity,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  same  re- 
lation of  cause  to  effect  exists  whenever  prices  go  to'an  extreme 
level.  Five  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  the  market  had  an  up- 
ward tendency,  and  manufacturers  were  concerned  about  the 
future  of  prices,  The  India  Rubber  World  gave  space  to  an 
extensive  discussion  of  the  question  "  Has  There  Been  Specu- 
lation in  Rubber?  "  suggested  by  the  feeling  in  some  quarters 
that  the  then  prevailing  high  prices  were  due  to  manipulation 
by  selling  interests.  On  looking  back  through  our  files  we  find 
two  articles — from  well  informed  sources — that  have  so  direct 
a  bearing  upon  the  market  conditions  of  to-day  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  reproduce  them,  without  any  change.  The 
reader  should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  references  to 
dates  and  prices  in  the  lines  which  follow  applied  to  the  early 
part  of  1898,  and  not  to  the  latter  end  of  1903.  Otherwise,  the 
articles  might  have  been  written  in  the  very  same  terms  this 
month. 

A    LARGE   MANUFACTURER   SAYS    "NO." 
[From  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  lo,  1893.] 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  or  has  been  any  speculation 
in  crude  rubber  that  can  be  charged  with  its  high  cost  to-day,'1 
said  another  manufacturer.  "  I  am  a  large  buyer  of  rubber,  and 
long  have  been,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  detect  a  speculative 
element  in  the  market  when  one  exists.  I  get  reports  from  im- 
porters in  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  from  the  leading  ship- 
pers in  Pard,  and  when  I  know  certainly  how  much  rubber  is 
being  shipped,  and  who  receives  it,  and  all  the  various  reports 
of  stocks  on  hand  agree  to  within  50  tons,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  reports  to  be  correct.  Why,  there  are  no  large 
stocks  of  rubber  anywhere  to  speculate  on.  You  can't  hide 
rubber.  The  rubber  merchants  are  strong  competitors  one 
with  another  in  Pard,  they  are  so  in  New  York,  and  they  are  so 
in  Europe,  and  every  shipment  is  kept  track  of  until  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers. 

"  In  New  York  for  months  past  all  arrivals  have  been  turned 
over  at  once  to  manufacturers.  There  is  rubber  due  us  to-day, 
rubber  that  we  ordered  months  ago,  which  the  importers  assure 
me  cannot  be  had.  There  is  no  such  rubber  in  stock.  Don't 
you  think  that  they  would  be  delivering  the  rubber  and  collect- 
ing for  it  if  they  could  get  it?  At  the  same  time  we  are  receiv- 
ing rubber  now,  bought  some  time  ago,  at  the  prices  prevailing 
then,  for  future  delivery,  which  is  costing  the  importers  more 
money  than  it  is  billed  to  us  for.  Here  is  a  bill  for  a  lot  of  rub- 
ber now  on  the  way  to  our  factory,  at  12J4  cents  a  pound  less 
than  we  could  go  into  the  market  to-day  and  buy  it  at,  but  we 
contracted  for  it  early  in  the  season.  If  the  current  prices  of 
rubber  were  the  result  of  speculative  movements,  do  you  think 
that  our  importers  would  have  got  themselves  into  such  a 
fix  as  this?  Several  months  ago  we  began  to  observe  how 
closely  the  factory  demand  here  kept  up  with  the  arrivals  of 
rubber,  and  began  buying  for  forward  delivery.  We  have 
orders  out  for  delivery  in  May,  and  the  saving  by  this  course 
has  been  very  important. 

"  I  believe  that  fine  Pari  rubber  will  shortly  reach  $1 ;  it  isn't 
so  far  from  it  now.    The  increase  in  production  down  there  is 


never  large  from  year  to  year.  It  can't  be.  Then  Madagascar 
rubber  has  fallen  off  ;  we  can't  buy  Assams  at  any  price  ;  it  is 
hard  to  get  Benguela  sorts,  and  so  on.  The  people  who  talk 
about  prices  being  due  to  speculation  are  not  well  informed. 
There  never  has  been  less  of  it  in  the  market  than  to-day.  We 
are  declining  orders  for  rubber  goods  for  future  delivery  at 
present  prices,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  still  higher  crude 
rubber." 

A    TALK    WITH    A    BROKER. 
[From  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  10, 1898. J 

"  When  I  am  asked  how  far  the  high  prices  of  rubber  are 
due  to  speculation,"  said  a  broker,  "  it  must  first  be  understood 
in  what  sense  that  word  is  used.  To  a  certain  extent  all  buy- 
ing and  selling  is  speculation.  But  you  mean,  of  course,  the 
buying  of  rubber  by  large  operators,  with  the  object  of  gain- 
ing control  of  heavy  stocks,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  out  at 
higher  prices  when  manufacturers'  supplies  have  become  ex- 
hausted, and  their  needs  compel  them  to  pay  practically  what- 
ever may  be  asked.  There  is  another  class  of  buying  which 
is  also  speculative— where  people  outside  the  trade  invest  in 
rubber,  in  the  hope  of  a  rise,  just  as  they  would  take  a 
'flyer  '  in  wheat  or  in  stocks.  My  answer  to  your  question  is 
that  I  don't  believe  there  has  been  enough  buying  of  rubber  in 
either  of  these  classes,  in  a  good  many  years,  to  have  influ- 
enced prices.     Certainly  there  has  not  been  of  late." 

"  What  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  present  dearness  of 
rubber  ?  "  the  broker  was  asked. 

"It  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  We  must  all  the 
time  take  account  of  stocks.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
price  of  rubber  advances  as  stocks  decline,  just  as  with  other 
commodities.  Whenever  the  available  supplies  of  rubber  be- 
come low,  either  from  a  shortage  in  production  or  because  of 
activity  in  manufacturing,  sellers  become  firmer  in  their  de- 
mands and  prices  go  up.  We  know  that  the  production  of 
Para  rubber  has  not  fallen  off,  and  yet  the  visible  supplies  of 
this  class  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  were  smaller  than  at 
the  same  date  in  any  year  since  1882.  Para  rubber  stocks 
generally  have  been  smaller  for  three  years  past  than  formerly. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  rubber  has  been 
bought  on  factory  account,  instead  of  being  withheld  from  the 
market  for  speculative  purposes.  In  the  case  of  Africans, 
however,  excepting  Congo  sorts,  there  has  been  some  decline 
in  the  output,  which  has  helped  to  sustain  prices." 

"  Can  the  world's  supply  of  rubber  be  estimated  accurately  ?  " 

"  No.  It  is  to  every  importer's  interest  to  conceal  the 
amount  of  his  holdings,  and  as  statistics  of  rubber  stocks  are 
based  usually  on  statements  made  by  the  importers,  it  is  plain 
that  these  figures  are  not  always  a  safe  guide.  One  never 
knows  at  what  moment  an  unsuspected  lot  of  rubber  may  be 
brought  from  its  hiding-place,  to  the  confusion  of  his  best- 
laid  plans  to  profit  from  a  particular  situation  in  the  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  rubber  produced  in  the  world, 
at  some  stage,  is  accounted  for  in  governmental  statistics, 
which  have  the  confidence  of  the  trade,  and  which  serve  to  aid 
in  checking  private  estimates  as  to  the  total  volume  of  trans- 
actions. Besides,  the  broker  who  is  on  the  alert  generally  can 
detect  movements  of  a  speculative  nature." 

"  But  people  speculate  in  other  commodities ;  why  not  in 
rubber?  " 

"  First,  there  are  no  such  organized  facilities  for  trading  in 
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rubber  as,  for  instance,  in  wheat.  Rubber  can't  be  bought  on 
'margin.'  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  a  safe  commodity  to 
carry.  You  may  buy  wheat,  and  it  doesn't  deteriorate  in  quality 
or  quantity.  Buy  whiskey,  and  the  leakage  for  a  given  time 
can  be  calculated  to  mathematical  accuracy.  But  buy  rubber, 
and  no  man  on  earth  can  predict  the  extent  of  the  shrinkage. 
An  outsider  once,  who  had  noticed  that  rubber  sometimes 
fluctuated,  instructed  me  to  buy  a  lot  for  his  account,  and  then 
waited  for  a  rise.  When  he  had  grown  tired  waiting,  and  gave 
orders  to  sell,  he  found  that  not  only  had  the  rubber  declined 
10  per  cent,  in  the  market,  but  it  had  lost  7  per  cent,  in  weight, 
making  him  a  loser  in  two  ways." 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  '  corner  '  the  market  for  Para  rub- 
ber in  these  days  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  The  Para  rubber 
output  for  1897,  figured  at  the  prices  prevailing  there  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  was  worth  not  less  than  $34,000,000.  The 
people  who  bought  this  rubber  did  so  with  the  expectation  of  a 
quick  turnover,  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  their  capital  again. 
Now,  in  order  to  gain  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Paid  market 
it  would  have  been  necessary  from  the  start  to  pay  more  for 
rubber  than  the  prices  at  which  manufacturers,  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  their  business,  buy  freely.  There  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  the  interest  charges  on  the  large 
capital  involved,  and  the  heavy  loss  from  shrinkage  in  case  any 
rubber  was  held  long,  not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  having 
finally  to  unload  some  of  it  at  less  than  cost.  There  are  many 
goods  made  of  rubber  for  which  consumers  will  not  pay  a  high 
price,  for  which  reason  there  are  limits  in  cost  that  a  manufac- 
turer cannot  go  beyond.  Then  there  are  other  rubbers.  When 
Vianna  got  up  his  great  rubber  '  corner '  some  years  ago,  al- 
though he  made  an  utter  failure,  he  frightened  manufacturers 
into  experimenting  with  other  sorts  than  Para,  giving  rise  to 
the  present  large  use  of  Africans.  As  compared  with  Vianna's 
day,  the  Para  crop  is  now  twice  as  great,  and  the  business  is 
scattered  over  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  harder  to  con- 
trol than  when,  as  he  found  it,  all  centered  at  Pard.  And  the 
value  of  African  rubbers  is  now  assured,  whereas  it  had  then  to 
be  learned. 

"There  was  a  good  chance  for  speculating  in  Para  rubber 


within  the  past  year,"  the  broker  went  on.  "The  demand  has 
been  so  great  that  any  one  buying  largely  at  an  advance  over 
the  market  prices,  could  have  unloaded  at  a  still  greater  ad- 
vance, but  the  importers  didn't  recognize  it  until  it  was  too 
late.  There  was  an  equally  good  chance  two  years  ago,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  '  boom  '  in  rubber  consumption  in  Europe. 
The  importer  who  could  have  foreseen  the  heavy  demand 
there,  and  bought  largely  while  prices  were  still  low,  could 
have  unloaded  at  better  profits  than  most  of  them  did  pocket 
in  the  end." 

"  Where  are  rubber  prices  made,  as  a  rule  ?  " 

"Where  the  largest  stocks  are.  If  there  are  large  holdings 
at  Para  and  limited  supplies  of  Pard  sorts  elsewhere,  the  con- 
trolling quotations  will  be  made  in  the  Para  market.  As  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool,  whichever  port  is  better  sup- 
plied with  a  certain  class  of  rubber  than  the  other,  to  speak 
generally,  fixes  the  price  which  the  market  that  is  short  of  the 
rubber  must  pay  for  it.  Hence  prices  are  made  here  or  there, 
as  conditions  vary." 

"  Shall  we  have  cheaper  rubber  soon  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  seem  so.  The  '  boom  '  in  the  European  industry 
may  have  passed,  but  it  leaves  the  manufacture  of  rubber  on 
a  larger  scale  there  than  before.  There  may  not  be  any  great 
'  boom  '  in  business  in  America,  but  indications  all  point  to  a 
continuation  of  our  large  rate  of  rubber  consumption.  The 
Pard  rubber  crop  may  be  expected  to  show  the  usual  small 
yearly  rate  of  increase,  but,  judging  from  recent  history,  Afri- 
cans will  hardly  do  more  than  hold  their  own  in  quantity. 
African  rubbers,  by  the  way,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
sold  on  their  merits,  independently  of  the  market  for  Para 
grades,  and  some  of  these,  with  an  established  reputation  but  a 
decreased  yield,  are  selling  higher  in  consequence.  There  is, 
in  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  a  short  interest  in  this 
market  so  far  as  certain  grades  are  concerned,  and  this  has  the 
effect  always  of  stiffening  prices  some,  but  it  is  not  attributable 
to  what  can  properly  be  called  speculation." 

•     *     * 
In  this  connection  it  has  been  thought  well  to  present  the 
chart  below,  relating  to  conditions  for  ten  years  past,  an  explan- 
ation of  which  appears  rn  the  paee  following. 


TONS 


55)00 
5600 
5300 
5000 
4700 
4400 
4100 
3800 
3500 
3200 
2!>00 
2000 
2300 
2000 
1700 
1400 
1100 


THE  FIGURES  TO  THE  LEFT.  EXPRESSING  STOCKS  IN  TONS, 
RELATE  TO  THE  HEAVIER  LINE  ACROSS  THE  CHART. 


THE   FIGURES  TO  THE  RIGHT,   EXPRESSING  PRICES  IN  CENTS, 
RELATE  TO  THE   LIGHTER   LINE  ACROSS  THE  CHART. 


COMPARISON    OF   PARA   RUBBER   STOCKS   AND   PRICES   FOR   TEN    YEARS. 
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RELATION  OF  RUBBER  STOCKS  TO  PRICES. 


THE  chart  on  the  preceding  page  is  designed  to  illustrate 
the  correspondence  between  the  visible  supplies  of  rub- 
ber and  prices  of  that  material.  The  data  upon  which  this 
chart  is  based  are  the  figures  appearing  monthly  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  for  ten  years  past,  showing — 

1.  The  world's  visible  supply  of  Pari  rubber  (excluding 
Caucho),  in  tons. 

2.  The  New  York  quotations  for  new  Islands  fine  Pard  rub- 
ber, in  cents  per  pound. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ten  years  covered 
by  the  chart,  rubber  stocks  were  increasing,  and  prices  were  de- 
clining. Soon  stocks  began  to  fall  off,  while  prices  sharply  ad- 
vanced. The  price  fluctuations  all  the  way  up  to  the  present, 
while  not  adhering  closely  to  the  rule,  yet  illustrate  the  tend- 
ency of  high  prices  to  occur  at  times  when  stocks  are  low. 
For  example,  see  the  highest  prices  in  1898,  coincident  with  the 
lowest  stocks  in  that  year.  The  lowest  prices  for  eight  years 
were  touched  in  1902,  in  which  year  the  stock  figure  reached 
was  the  highest  shown  in  the  chart.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
fluctuating  lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  indicate  stocks  far  be- 
low the  average,  and  exceptionally  high  prices. 

The  largest  stocks  of  Par  rubber  will  be  found  to  accumu- 
late in  the  spring  months  of  each  year,  when  the  active  Ama- 
zon "  crop  "  period  is  winding  up.  This  rubber  passes  from 
the  hands  of  the  dealers  during  the  summer,  so  that  the  end  of 
autumn,  as  a  rule,  shows  the  smallest  stocks  of  the  year,  there 
being  no  large  arrivals  at  Para  until  the  last  three  months  of 
each  year.  The  general  relation  between  stocks  and  prices 
may  disappear  in  periods  when  the  demand  for  rubber  is  not 
active.  Thus  during  the  summer  of  1S99  there  was  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  prices,  although  stocks  were  falling  at  the  same  time  ; 
the  end  of  the  same  year  saw  prices  and  stocks  of  rubber  going 
up  the  same  time,  indicating  that  an  improved  demand  had 
set  in. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  world's  rubber  supplies. 


The  figures  below,  compiled  from  the  records  of  a  lead- 
ing European  house,  do  not  embrace  stocks  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Stocks  of  Pari  on  the  continent  are  comparatively 
unimportant,  however,  and  the  supplies  of  other  sorts  there  are 
chiefly  at  Antwerp,  the  full  details  of  which  market  appear 
regularly  in  The  India  Rubber  World.  It  is  not  practicable 
at  any  time  to  compute  the  amount  of  Africans  afloat. 

May  3:.  June  30.  July3r.  Aug.  31.  Sept.  30. 
Para  Grades: 

Stocks,  Liverpool ...  tons  1645  1601  1203  800  274 

Stocks,  New  York 376  383  204  200  66 

Stocks,  Para no  129  140  105  260 

Afloat 1490  1185  905  899  1260 

Total 3621  3298  2452  2004  i860 

AUOther  Grades: 

Stocks,   Liverpool 377  456  367  326  386 

Stocks,  London    227  224  210  238  197 

Stocks,  New  York 229  246  229  246  190 

Total 833  926  806  810  773 

Grand  Total 4454  4224  3258  2814  2633 

Same  dates,  1902.   6181  5520  5022  4515  4121 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  two  statisticians  should 
agree  exactly  in  estimating  stocks,  and  yet  any  differences  be- 
tween statements  usually  is  more  apparent  than  real,  being 
due  chiefly  to  different  classifications.  For  example,  compare 
the  above  figures  for  Liverpool  with  the  table  given  in  the 
market  review  department  of  this  issue  by  Messrs.  Till  &  Co. 
The  showing  is : 

Above  Table.  Till  &  Co. 

Para  sorts tons         274  243 

Other  sorts 386  426 

Total 660  669 

In  the  above  table  31  tons  of  Caucho  is  embraced  in  "  Para"; 
in  Messrs.  Till's  table  it  is  classified  with  "  Other  sorts."  The 
point  of  interest  is  that  the  two  houses  agree  to  within  nine 
tons  in  estimating  the  amount  of  rubber  in  Liverpool  held,  on 
October  1,  by  nineteen  firms. 


MADAGASCAR  RUBBER  IN  THE  ANTWERP  MARKET.* 


IN  April  last  the  governor  general  of  Madagascar  wrote  to 
the  president  of  the  French  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Antwerp  for  information  in   respect  to  the  commercial 
position  of  Congo  and  Madagascar  Caoutchouc  and  copal 
gum  on  the  Antwerp  market. 

M.  Ed.  Borniche,  the  president  of  the  chamber,  kindly  sent 
information  by  return  mail  to  the  chief  of  the  colony  in  a  very 
interesting  letter,  which  we  give  below,  in  response  to  the  vari- 
ous questions  asked  which  will  be  very  useful  to  those  in 
Madagascar  who  are  concerned  in  the  commercial  exportation 
of  Caoutchouc  and  copal  gum.  This  letter  emanates  from  M. 
Emile  Grisar,  a  commission  merchant  whose  house  in  Antwerp 
is  the  largest  and  the  oldest  engaged  in  the  India-rubber  trade. 

"  Mr.  President  :  I  am  in  possession  of  your  valued  favor  of 
May  15,  containing  an  extract  from  a  letter  No.  2S3.  under  date 
of  April  6,  which  you  sent  to  General  Gallieni,  governor  general 
of  Madagascar  and  its  dependencies,  relative  to  the  subject  of 
the  sale  and  conditions  of  Congo  and  Madagascar  Caoutchouc 
in  the  Antwerp  market.  It  is  with  true  pleasure  that  I  hereby 
reply  to  the  questions  of  General  Gallieni,  and  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  satisfactory  results  arise  therefrom. 

♦Translated  for  The  India  Rubber  World  from  the  Revue  Generate  Coloniate 
(Brussels),  September  27,  1003. 


"  We  nave  many  times  received  at  Antwerp,  Madagascar 
Caoutchoucs  which  have  always  been  sold  at  good  prices.  I 
will  first  mention  the  Caoutchouc  shipped  from  Tamatave, 
which  comprises  the  best  quality  coming  from  the  great  island. 

"  This  is  sent  us  in  the  form  of  large  cakes,  of  widely  varying 
weights,  very  pure,  of  great  consistency,  containing  no  impuri- 
ties, but  having  a  large  amount  of  volatile  matter  amounting, 
according  to  the  shipments,  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  to  20 
per  cent.  The  presence  of  this  matter,  while  not  the  cause  of  a 
large  loss,  is  nevertheless  the  cause  of  a  lower  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, since  the  shipper  pays  the  export  charges  on  this  20 
percent.,  the  freight,  the  packing,  and  then  finally,  on  selling  it, 
the  buyer  is  subject  to  a  considerable  loss  which  the  Caout- 
chouc undergoes  in  washing.  I  wouldconsequently  advise  that, 
after  it  has  been  coagulated,  the  larger  cakes  should  be  cut  into 
sections,  making  pieces  of  medium  size,  and  then  dry  them  in 
the  shade,  and  then  ship  them  in  strong  cases,  to  protect  them 
from  breaking  and  prevent  theft  during  the  voyage.  Present 
value  9.50  francs  per  kilogram  [  =  S3j  cents  per  pound]. 

"The  Caoutchouc  sent  from  Majunga  has  the  same  appearance 
as  the  preceding,  but  sometimes  contains  bark  and  foreign  par- 
ticles, which  the  acid  juice  has  covered  in  coagulating.  This 
kind  also  sometimes  contains  some  sand,  and  always  a  large 
amount  of  volatile  matter  amounting  to  20  to  30,  and  some- 
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times  35  per  cent.  On  this  account,  several  qualities  are  recog- 
nized, having  prices  according  to  their  degree  of  purity.  Pres- 
ent price  6.75  to  7.75  francs  per  kilogram  [  =  57^  to  62  cents 
per  pound], 

"  Finally,  Madagascar  ships  a  quality  of  the  lowest  grade, 
known  on  the  European  markets  under  the  name  of  East  Coast 
Niggers.  This  comes  in  the  form  of  medium  sized  balls,  made 
up  of  Caoutchouc  filaments  rolled  upon  themselves.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  better  part  of  these  balls  is  only  the  outside  film, 
for  on  taking  it  off  we  find  the  center  to  be  crammed  with 
stones  and  earth,  which  gives  this  gum  considerable  false  weight 
(50  to  75  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter  introduced  with  fraudulent 
intent).  The  intrinsic  quality  of  this  Caoutchouc  is  excellent, 
for  were  it  pure,  it  would  be  worth  9.50  to  975  francs,  but  on 
account  of  the  foreign  matter  which  is  enclosed  it  scarcely 
brings  more  than  4  to  4.50  francs.  Here  we  see  a  great  cause 
of  depreciation  and  a  remedy  is  urgently  needed. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  diminution  observed  in  the  Madagascar  harvest  is  caused 
by  the  ravages  made  by  the  gatherers.  Steps  should  be  taken 
to  see  if  the  trees  or  plants  which  produce  the  Caoutchouc  on 
the  island  are  not  susceptible  of  being  reasonably  tapped,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  perishing  as  a  result  of  this  operation,  and  if  so, 
there  should  be  severe  legislation  specifying  by  what  means, 
according  to  age  and  size,  these  plants  should  be  tapped  and  by 
what  process. 

"  We  were  a  long  time  under  the  impression  that  in  the  inde- 
pendent Congo  Free  State  the  Hams  (vines)  could  be  periodi- 
cally bled  without  their  being  necessarily  lost;  but  practice 
shows  that  the  natives  cut  the  Hants  in  sections  of  I  meter  in 
length  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suitable  results  ;  the  pieces 
being  suspended,  the  milk  runs  out  freely.  But  otherwise, 
when  they  are  bled  in  a  rational  and  prudent  manner,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  milk  is  insignificant,  and  the  liane  dies  slowly  of  its 
wound.  We  must  necessarily  conclude,  that  both  processes  are 
equally  defective. 

"  The  system  which  has  been  adopted  is  as  follows :  To  trans- 
plant as  many  lianes  as  are  destroyed,  and  even  more,  so  as  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  which  will  not  fail  to  occur  within  a 
few  years.  For  this  purpose  the  legislation  of  the  Congo  state 
has  considered  it  useful  to  reenforce  certain  provisions  of  the 
enactment  of  January  5,  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  impoverishment  of  the  Caoutchouc  forests  of  the  domain. 
This  enactment  notably  prescribes  that  there  must  be  annually 
planted  in  the  forests  of  the  state  a  number  of  Caoutchouc  pro- 
ducing trees  or  lianes,  calculated  on  a  basis  of  150  plants  at 
least  per  ton  of  Caoutchouc  gathered  thereon  during  the  year. 
A  later  enactment  carries  this  up  to  500  plants  for  each  ton, 
dating  from  January  1,  1903. 

"  As  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  this  law  on  the  companies 
and  the  individuals  engaged  in  gathering  Caoutchouc,  the 
number  of  plants  set  out  in  1901  amounts  to  about  510,000, 
against  500,000  in  1900,  and  410,000  for  the  preceding  year. 
Besides,  we  may  estimate  the  total  number  of  Caoutchouc 
bearing  plants  planted  by  the  state  as  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2,500,000,  which  are  a  direct  result  of  the  law  or  as 
conforming  to  the  instructionsof  thegovernment  which  orders, 
independent  of  what  has  been  stated,  the  commencement  of 
vast  plantations  of  Caoutchouc  plants  throughout  the  eastern 
territory. 

"  I  will  add  that  before  proceeding  with  these  replantings 
the  state  consulted  with,  and  made  inquiries  through,  agricul- 
tural engineers  and  foresters,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
suitable  kinds  which  would  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  seed 
plots  and  for  slipping,  and  to  determine  und< :i  what  conditions 


these  plantations  should  be  started,  so  that  the  chances  should 
be  the  most  favorable  for  success. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  very  few  plantations  have  given 
convincing  results,  and  as  they  are  a  long  time  in  coming  to 
maturity,  not  producing  suitable  results  for  several  years,  it 
was  thought  desirable  before  commencing,  to  have  funda- 
mental principles  well  established,  and  to  thoroughly  study 
the  nature  of  the  various  plants,  before  using  them  for  re- 
planting. 

"  The  various  names  of  Caoutchouc  from  the  Congo,  such  as, 
Kasai,  Lopori,  Aruwimi,  etc..  relate  to  distinct  species  from 
which  this  Caoutchouc  is  gathered.  As  they  are  classed  in 
the  same  manner  according  to  quality,  the  buyers  are  saved 
considerable  trouble,  as  they  know  exactly  what  each  quality 
represents,  and  they  are  thus  able  to  buy  according  to  descrip- 
tion and  through  correspondence.  The  observations  which 
General  Gallidni  has  made  in  respect  to  the  necessity  for  the 
classification  of  Caoutchouc  is  very  commendable. 

"  In  effect,  before  the  buyers  can  have  confidence  in  the  im- 
partiality of  the  commission  merchant's  classification  of  Caout- 
chouc, they  must  in  a  measure  be  always  able  to  buy  qualities 
which  are  the  same  and  regular,  so  that  the  delivered  products 
all  conform  to  the  designated  kinds.  This  system  has  great 
advantages  for  sellers,  who  can  thus  be  assured  from  one  day 
to  another,  of  the  sale  of  their  whole  output  in  times  of  over 
production  and  low  prices. 

"  I  herewith  send  you  the  sales  conditions  as  employed  at 
Antwerp.  The  method  of  making  sales  by  inscription  is  satis- 
factory to  everyone,  in  that  buyers  throughout  the  entire  world 
are  enabled  to  participate  in  these  sales,  since  we  always  allow 
an  interval  of  twenty  days  between  the  time  of  placing  the  pro- 
duct on  the  market,  and  that  of  making  the  sale. 

"  As  there  have  been  of  late  very  few  lots  from  Madagascar 
among  the  receipts,  I  regret  my  inability  to  send  you  sam- 
ples of  the  varieties,  but  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so  on  the  first 
occasion. 

"  Copal  Gum. — This  product,  which  is  beginning  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  Congo  in  considerable  quantities,  should  like- 
wise be  exported  from  Madagascar.  Its  good  quality  (fossil 
gum),  hard  and  clear,  alone  merits  attention  ;  the  young  gums 
have  almost  no  value.  Before  it  is  exported,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  it  thoroughly  assorted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the 
defective  parts,  without  which  exportation  becomes  impossible, 
on  account  of  their  small  value.  This  assorting  should  be  done 
by  agents  who  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  article  as  Copal 
gum  possesses  an  infinite  variety  of  qualities  according  to  its 
degree  of  hardness.  The  value  of  good  Copal  gum  varies  from 
200  to  275  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

"  If  any  other  information  should  be  of  use  to  the  colony  of 
Madagascar,  I  place  myself  at  the  entire  disposition  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  furnish  it.    Yours  truly,  emile  grisar." 

In  connection  with  the  current  charges  of  corruption  in  the 
postoffice  department  at  Washington,  questions  have  been 
asked  regarding  contracts  to  furnish  supplies,  obtained  by  per- 
sons not  manufacturers,  sometimes  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
goods  could  be  made  for  in  the  best  conducted  factories.  A 
postoffice  inspector,  to  illustrate  how  this  might  occur,  without 
involving  fraud,  says :  "  The  rubber  pads  used  by  the  small 
offices  throughout  the  country  at  that  time  were  made  in 
Pennsylvania  by  women  and  boys  who  worked  for  $4  and  $5  a 
week.  The  New  York  bidders  figured  on  paying  men  $12  to 
$15  for  the  work,  as  the  union  schedule  provided.  I  don't  say 
that  is  the  case  with  all  the  contracts,  but  I  know  that  in  some 
of  them  the  bidders  shaved  pennies." 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  IN  RUBBER  COMPOUNDING. 


THE  ratio  of  bulk  to  weight  is  of  great  practical  import- 
ance in  the  rubber  industry,  because  it  controls  the 
number  or  pieces  or  feet  per  pound  obtainable  from 
any  given  stock.  This  relation  of  bulk  to  weight  is  de- 
pendent on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material.  Its  determina- 
tion presents  a  constantly  recurring  problem  that  the  rubber 
factory  superintendent  must  solve  by  some  means  or  other  if 
he  is  to  work  to  the  best  advantage.  The  following  explana- 
tion, it  is  hoped,  will  make  clear  to  any  who  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  term  what  is  meant  by  "  specific  gravity." 

Every  material  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  has  weight 
or  density  dependent  on  its  nature  or  composition.  These 
weights  vary  through  a  wide  range  from  the  very  heavy  solids 
to  the  lightest  gases,  taken  bulk  for  bulk.  The  specific  gravity 
of  any  substance  is  the  particular  ratio  of  its  weight  to  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  another  substance,  taken  as  a  standard  or  unit 
weight.  For  all  solids  and  liquids  the  standard  substance  of 
unit  gravity  is  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  62"  Fahren- 
heit. For  gases  the  standard  is  hydrogen  gas  at  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  the  sea  level. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravities  of  a  few  com- 
mon substances  and  will  be  convenient  for  reference.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  figures  express  averages  and  are  near 
enough  for  practical  purposes  of  technical  work.  The  value 
for  each  substance  is  given  in  terms  of  water  as  unity  : 

SPECIFIC   GRAVITIES    OF    SOME   COMMON     SUBSTANCES    USED    IN    RUBBER 
COMPOUNDING. 


Antimony  sulphide 4.6 

Asbestine 2.6 

Asphaltum 1.3 

Barytes 4.5 

Caoutchouc o  94 

Fossil  flour 1.8 

Graphite 2.0 

Gutta-percha o  99 

Iron  oxide 2.0 

Kaolin 2.2 

Lampblack 0.2 

Litharge 9.3 

Lithopone 3.6 


Magnesia 3.4 

Plaster  of  Paris 2.9 

Pumice 2.2 

Red  lead 8.5 

Rosin. 1.1 

Sublimed  lead 8.0 

Sulphur 2.0 

Talc 2.7 

Tar 1.0 

Vermilion 8.1 

Whiting 2.8 

White  lead 6.2 

Zinc  oxide 5.6 

The  method  of  determining  specific  gravities  of  solids  de- 
pends on  the  fact  that  any  substance  immersed  in  water  loses 
weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  dis- 
places. The  means  of  ascertaining  specific  gravities  vary  some- 
what according  as  the  substance  under  examination  is  solid, 
liquid,  or  a  gas.  Only  those  methods  will  here  be  given  that 
relate  to  solids  and  liquids,  since  they  comprise  the  extent  of 
the  problem  for  rubber  workers.  The  density  of  any  substance 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  density  of  water  as  the  weight 
of  the  substance  bears  to  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water. 
Hence  if  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  air,  is  divided  by  its  loss  of 
weight,  when  weighed  in  water,  this  quotient  will  represent  the 
specific  gravity  or  comparative  density  of  the  body. 

The  apparatus  illustrated  and  described  in  this  article  is  de- 
signed to  afford  a  ready  means  of  weighing  materials  in  air  and 
water,  thus  obtaining  the  data  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity. 

Every  chemical  balance  is  provided  with  a  hook  at  either 
end  of  the  beam  for  use  in  suspending  a  sample  to  permit  its 
weight  to  be  taken  in  water,  the  glass  containing  the  water  be- 
ing placed  on  a  support  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  balance 
case  and  astride  the  scale  pan. 

The  Jolly  spiral  balance,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  is  es- 


pecially useful  for  obtaining  rapidly  the  specific  gravities  of 
minerals  and  rubber  samples  and  is  really  indispensable  in  rub- 
ber works.  It  consists  of  an  upright  supported  on  a  heavy  iron 
base,  which  is  provided  with  leveling  screws  to  adjust  the  in- 
strument plumb.  Extending  the  full  length  of  one  side  of  this 
upright  is  a  mirror  upon  which  is  engraved  a  fine  scale  of  equal 
parts  arranged  decimally.  Sliding  on  the  upright  is  a  small 
platform  for  supporting  a  glass  of  water,  and  adjustable  at  any 
height  by  a  thumbscrew.  Sliding  into  the  upright  is  a  light 
adjustable  wooden  rod  carrying  an  arm  arranged  for  holding 
one  end  of  the  weighing  spiral  of  wire  which  at  its  lower  end 
hooks  to  the  pans,  of  which  there  are  two  connected  together. 
Three  spirals  of  various  degrees  of  tension  are  provided  with 
the  instrument  to  regulate  its  sensibility  to  heavy,  medium,  or 
light  materials.  Thus  set  up,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  with 
the  pans  suspended  from  the  medium  spiral,  allow  the  lower  or 
glass  pan  to  hang  freely  in  a  glass  filled  with  clean  water.  It  is 
proper  to  use  distilled  water,  of  course,  as  coming  nearer  the 
scientific  standard.     If  such  water  is  not  available,  clean  cool 


WESTPHALE  S  BALANCE. 

water,  that  has  been  previously  boiled  to  expel   the  dissolved 
air,  will  answer  very  well. 

To  make  a  specific  gravity  determination,  begin  by  adjusting 
the  glass  of  water  at  such  height  that  the  lower  pan  will  be  im- 
mersed to  some  point  above  where  its  supporting  wires  meet. 
Allow  the  pans  hanging  free  in  this  way  to  come  to  rest,  and 
note  the  reading  on  the  scale  of  the  height  of  some  fixed  point, 
as  the  top  of  the  white  bead.  The  scale  is  engraved  on  a  mirror 
in  order  that  a  level  reading  may  be  taken  by  sighting  the  point 
selected  for  reading  with  its  reflection.  Every  reading  must  be 
made  from  one  reference  point.  Record  this  reading  taken 
with  the  pans  empty.  Then  place  in  the  upper  pan  a  small  piece 
of  the  rubber  or  other  material  to  be  tested,  of  suitable  size  (and 
any  shape).  Again  adjust  the  level  of  the  glass  so  that  the  pans 
may  hang  free  and  with  the  lower  pan  immersed  as  before. 
When  equilibrium  is  established  note  the  second  reading  of  the 
same  reference  point  and  record.  In  precisely  similar  way  de- 
termine the  reading  of  the  reference  point  again  with  the  sam- 
ple in  the  lower  pan  immersed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  free  the 
sample  of  all  adhering  air  bubbles  which  would  otherwise  falsi- 
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fy  the  reading.  Note  the  third  reading  and  the  data  will  be 
ready  for  calculation.  These  readings  represent,  in  terms  of 
spaces  on  the  scale,  (1)  the  weight  of  the  pans  unloaded;  (2) 
the  weight  of  the  pans  and  substance  in  air;  (3)  the  weight  of 
the  pans  and  substance  in  water. 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  readings  stands 
for  the  weight  of  the  sample  in  air.  The  difference  between  the 
second  and  third  readings  represents  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
sample  in  water.  Divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  of  weight 
in  water  and  the  result  will  express  the  specific  gravity.  For 
solids  lighter  than  water  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
close  the  wires  of  the  lower  pan  more  or  less  around  the 
sample  to  keep  it  immersed. 

Another  and  simpler  instrument  for  obtaining  specific 
gravities  of  solids  is  known  as  the  Nicholson  hydrometer.         ^_ 
This  is  made  of  thin  sheet  metal  of  hydrometer  form,  and 
provided  with  a  set  of  small  weights.      It  is  inexpensive 

and  accurate,  but  not  as  convenient 

to  use  as  the  Jolly  balance.    Above 

and  below  the  body  of  the  hydrom- 
eter are  pans  for  holding  the  sample. 

On  the  stem  is  a  reference  mark  to 

which  point  the  instrument  is  always 

sunk  in  the  jar  of  water  before  each 

reading  is  taken.    Briefly  described, 

its  use  is  as  follows  :  *  Let  a/j  be  the 

weight  required  to  sink  the  instru- 
ment to  the  mark  on  the  stem,  the 

weight  of  the  instrument  being  w  ; 

to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  any 

solid  substance  place  a  portion  of  it 

weighing  less  than  ivx,  in  the  upper 

pan,   with  such   additional   weight, 

say  wt,  as  will  cause  the  instrument 

to  sink  to  the  zero  mark.  The  weight 

of  the  substance,  in  air,  is  then  w^ — 

wa.     Next  transfer  the  substance  to 

the  lower  pan,  and  again  adjust  with 

weight  wi  to  the  zero  mark.     The 

loss  of  weight  of  the  substance  in 

water  is  then  a/4 — wt.  Therefore  the 

specific  gravity  is  obtained  by  this 

formula : 


ORDINARY  HYDROMETER. 


Specific  gravity=- 


wl—wa 
For  materials  in  the  form  of  powder  the 
specific  gravity  bottle  is  used.  This  is  of 
various  forms,  but  is  essentially  a  small 
flask  provided  with  a  reference  mark  on 
the  neck.  A  fine  chemical  balance  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  weights  and  the  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows  for  solids  heavier  than 
water:*    Weigh   the  flask   filled    to  the  ■ 

mark  with  water,  then  place  the  substance,  jolly's  spiral  balance. 

of  known  weight,  in  the  flask,  fill  to  the  mark  with  water,  and 
weigh  again. 


Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
gravities  of  liquids  such  as  acids,  oils,  naphtha,  etc.,  we  have 
the  various  forms  of  hydrometers  and  the  Westphale's  balance. 
There  are  many  specially  designed  hydrometers  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  certain  industries,  but  in  principle  they  are  all 
alike.  They  consist  of  a  weighted  glass  bulb  sinking  the  in- 
strument upright  in  the  liquid  and  reading  the  degree,  or  actual 
specific  gravity,  by  means  of  graduations  on  the  stem.  The  or- 
dinary Beaume'  hydrometers  are  those  in  general  use.  Two  in- 
struments are  required,  one  weighted  and  graduated  for  liquids 
heavier  than  water,  and  one  for  those  lighter  than  water. 
The  Beaume  scale  of  "  degrees  "  is  arbitrary  and  to  as- 
certain the  specific  gravities  a  table  must  be  consulted. 
For  ordinary  trade  purposes  the  Beaume  degree  is  used 
and  is  all  that  is  required.  The  Westphale's  balance  is 
adapted  to  either  light  or  heavy  liquids  and  by  its  aid  the 
gravities  are  read  direct  from  the  weights  used  without 
calculation.  It  is  also  convenient 
when  only  small  samples  of  liquids 
are  available  for  examination.  The 
balance  is  so  adjusted  by  the  mak- 
ers that  the  glass  bob  will  balance 
the  counter  weight  on  the  opposite 
arm  when  hanging  in  air.  When 
suspended  in  any  liquid  a  buoying 
effect,  dependent  on  the  gravity  of 
the  material  throws  the  instrument 
out  of  balance.  The  equilibrium  is 
reestablished  by  means  of  a  set  of 
rider  weights.  Reading  the  position 
on  the  beam  of  the  weights  in  the 
order  of  their  size  gives  at  once  the 
specific  gravity  sought  without  cal- 
culation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  specific 
gravity  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  test 
for    quality   as    applied    to    rubber 
stocks,  but  should    be    considered 
simply  as  a  guide  to  the  economy  of 
the  stock.    An  other  practical  appli- 
cation   is   found    in   estimating  the 
weight  of  a  proposed  article  of  solid 
hydrometer.        stock  when   its  cubical   contents  is 
known.    The  weight  for  water  of  the  cub- 
ical contents  is  ascertained  by  multiplying 

by  252.5,  the  weight  in  grains  of  one  cubic 

inch  of  water.  This  product  multiplied 
by  the  specific  gravity  of  any  material  will 
give  the  weight  of  the  object  in  that 
material.  Thus  an  article  of  10  cubic 
inches  volume  would  weigh,  if  made  of  a 
rubber  stock  of  1.85  specific  gravity  : 
10X252. 5Xt.35  =  4&7i-25  grains  =  10%  oz. 


The  calculation  will  be  ; 


(Weight  of  substance  in  air)+(weight  of 
flask  and  water) — (weight  of  flask 
_and  water  and  substance) 
""(weight  of  substance  in  air). 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  methods  employed  in 
determining  the  gravities  of  substances  soluble  in  water  or  of 
gases. 


•  From  Bailey's  "  Chemists'  Pocket  Book." 


A  petition  has  been  addressed  to  the  governor  general  of 
French  West  Africa  by  the  rubber  trade  of  Bordeaux,  asking 
that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  native 
rubber  vines  ol  the  Soudan  and  adjacent  districts,  to  encourage 
planting,  and  to  promote  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
present  production.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  quality  of  the 
Conakry  rubbers  is  satisfactory,  and  that,  by  the  adoption  of 
similar  methods  of  preparation,  other  French  colonial  rubbers 
could  be  made  as  good.  Credit  is  given  in  this  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  governor  of  French  Guinea.  The  petition  is 
signed  by  twenty  rubber  brokers,  importers,  experts,  etc. 
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STEAM  TURBINES  IN  THE  RUBBER  FACTORY. 


BY    HERBERT   S.    KIMBALL,    S.    B. 

THE  steam  turbine  is  on  the  market,  and  the  results  of  its 
careful  design  have  proved  so  successful  that  one  is  war- 
ranted in  making  use  of  this  machine.  They  are  installed  in  va- 
rious industrial  plants,  and  the  number  of  orders  for  such  ma- 
chines is  astonishing. 

While  the  problem  of  installing  turbines  in  a  rubber  factory 
presents  no  special  difficulties,  yet  a  few  cases  may  be  of  inter- 
est. It  might  be  well  to  describe  the  principal  features  of  the 
steam  turbine,  and  though  the  writer  is  more  familiar  with  the 
"  De  Laval  "  machine,  he  offers  the  following  remarks,  which, 
in  general,  apply  to  the  various  types. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  is  simple — in  brief,  merely 
the  turbine  wheel  mounted  on  a  shaft,  so  constructed  that  the 
wheel  may  rapidly  revolve  around  an  axis  through  its  center  of 
gravity,  rather  than  its  geometric  center.  If  an  electric  ma- 
chine, the  shaft  is 
connected  to  the  gen- 
erator by  a  pair  of 
gears  and  in  case  a 
mechanical  drive  is 
wished,  an  iron 
sheave  or  a  pulley  is 
substituted  for  the 
electric  generator.  Of 
course  there  is  a  case 
for  the  turbine  ;  and 
other     parts    of    the 

apparatus  that  re-  laval  turbine  alternator. 

quire  protection  are  suitably  encased. 

The  small  space  necessary,  and  the  need  of  no  special  foun- 
dation for  the  turbine,  alone  are  points  that  immediately  at- 
tract one  ;  and  when  a  300  HP.  horizontal  type  steam  turbine, 
mounted  on  a  frame  with  the  generator,  requires  a  floor  space 
of  about  15X6  feet,  it  is  readily  seen  how  economical  in  floor 
area  such  a  machine  is,  and  how  inexpensive  the  necessary 
foundation  would  be. 

The  steam  turbine  is  radically  different  from  the  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine  in  that,  instead  of  using  the  expansive  power 
of  the  steam  behind  a  piston,  the  steam  is  expanded  in  a  noz- 
zle, converting  the  static  energy  into  kinetic  ;  and  as  the  steam 
impinges  against  the  wheel  its  great  velocity  is  utilized  to  re- 
volve the  wheel  at  a  tremendous  speed. 

All  the  energy  in  the  steam  is  converted  into  useful  work  in 
the  steam  turbine,  which  is  not  true  in  a  reciprocating  engine  ; 
and  another  point  in  its  efficiency  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
condensation  and  reevaporation,  as  upon  the  walls  of  the  cylin- 


der of  the  reciprocating  engine.  It  is  claimed  that  with  low 
pressure  steam  and  running  noncondensing  that  the  turbine 
can  compete  with  the  reciprocating  engine  ;  but  for  the  very 
best  economy  the  turbine  should  be  operated  with  high  pres- 
sure steam  and  a  condenser.  A  further  gain  is  made  by  super- 
heating the  steam. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  turbine  is  more  economical  in  its 
consumption  of  steam  than  is  the  reciprocating  engine;  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  its  consumption  of  steam  does  not  increase 
to  any  extent  per  horse  power,  as  the  load  decreases.  Cost  of 
fuel  is  an  important  item,  and,  considering  that  the  steam 
turbine  is  such  an  economical  machine  in  steam  consumption, 
this  fact  alone  is  bound  to  attract  attention. 

The  speed  regulation  is  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  even 
with  a  sudden  variation  of  load  the  speed  will  be  maintained 
within  very  small  limits.  Oil  does  not  have  to  be  introduced 
into  the  machine,  and  consequently  the  steam  is  free  from  such 


LAVAL  TURBINE  MOTOR. 

contamination,  and  the  condensed  steam  may  be  again  used  in 
the  boilers  without  purification.  Owing  to  its  simple  construc- 
tion, it  is  predicted,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  life  of  the 
machine  will  be  long. 

In  applying  the  steam  turbine  to  the  rubber  factory,  either  way 
of  furnishing  power  is  suitable — electrically  or  mechanically. 
The  generator  is  connected  directly  to  the  turbine,  and  the 
electric  current  transmitted  to  the  electric  motors  on  each  ma- 
chine, or  group  of  machines.  Should  it  be  deemed  best  to 
transmit  power  by  shafting,  the  rope  sheave,  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  turbine,  is,  by  a  system  of  rope  drives,  connected 
with  the  main  lines  of  shafting,  which  extend  from  the  power 
house  out  into  the  mill.  Owing  to  its  speed  regulation,  the 
steam  turbine  is  well  adapted  to  operate  the  crackers  and  mix- 
ers whose  loads  vary  greatly  and  suddenly.  Two  accompanying 
illustrations  show  a  300  HP.  turbine,  with  iron  sheaves,  and  a 
300  HP.  turbine  connected  to  an  electric  generator. 
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PLAN  FOR  CONNECTING  TURBINE  TO  MAIN  SHAFT  LINES  BY  ROPE  DRIVES. 
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ATTACHING  WRINGER  ROLLS  BY  MELTING- 


THE  old  style  making  of  wringer  rolls  by  molding  and  cur- 
ing the  compound  onto  the  shaft  was  superseded  by  the 
method  of  building  up  by  hand  a  calendered  sheet  of  stock  on 
the  copperized  shaft,  cemented  and  covered  by  a  ply  of  bard 
curing  rubber  to  insure  a  firm  union  between  the  iron  and  the 
body  of  the  roll.  The  cure  was  effected  by  subjecting  the  cloth 
wrapped  goods  to  open  steam.  This  method  involved  consider- 
able hand  labor  in  building  up  the  roll,  but  permitted  the  man- 
ufacturer to  face  the  roll  with  a  ply  of  high  grade  stock. 

Excellent  work  may  be  made  in  this  way,  but  "  rolls  for  the 
million  "  are  better  made  by  forcing  the  stock  from  a  heavy 
tubing  machine,  delivering  it  very  close  to  size,  or  small  enough 
to  receive  a  facing  ply,  and  ready  to  be  cut  in  two-roll  lengths. 
In  this  state  the  double  length  roll  is  slipped  onto  a  short 
mandrel,  and  rolled  in  a  wide  piece  of  sheeting,  which  is  drawn 
tightly  about  it  in  a  small  three-roll  wrapping  machine  of  the 
ordinary  form.  The  ends  of  the  wrapper  are  then  tightly  tied 
down  to  the  mandrel,  and  dozens  of  such  rolls  thus  prepared 
are  placed,  standing  endwise,  in  a  rack  ready  for  curing  in  open 
heat.  After  this  process,  it  remains  to  unwrap  and  remove  the 
rolls,  ready  for  cutting  to  length  and  sandpapering  to  size  on  a 
lathe.  It  requires  some  skill  to  force  the  uncut  rolls  onto  the 
tightly  fitting  lathe  mandrels.  This  is  done  by  resting  the 
mandrel  on  the  floor  with  the  upper  end  slightly  entered  in  the 
roll.  Then,  covering  the  upper  end  of  the  roll  tightly  with  one 
hand,  a  sudden  downward  thrust  of  the  workman's  right  hand 
compresses  the  air  in  the  roll  sufficiently  to  permit  it  to  slip 
completely  onto  the  mandrel. 

The  attachment  of  a  cured  roll  to  the  shaft  is  effectually  ac- 
complished as  follows :  The  shaft  is  brought  to  dull  redness  its 
entire  length  and  is  then  used  to  melt  or  burn  out  the  hole  in 
the  roll  enough  to  thoroughly  smear  both  hole  and  iron  their 
entire  length  with  sticky  compound.  The  iron  is  then  quickly 
quenched  in  water  to  a  heat  below  the  melting  point  of  the  rub- 
ber. At  this  stage  the  roll  is  replaced  on  the  shaft  and,  with  a 
few  blows  of  the  shaft  on  an  anvil,  jarred  down  to  place.  The 
heat  remaining  in  the  shaft  is  sufficient  to  cure  the  roll  so 
firmly  to  the  iron  that  on  cooling  it  can  only  be  removed  by 
cutting  the  rubber  away.  A  little  practice  is  necessary  to 
properly  judge  the  heat  of  the  iron  after  quenching,  that  it  may 
not  continue  melting  the  interior  of  the  roll  and  produce  a  cav- 
ity or  unattached  spot.  Such  a  spot  would,  of  course,  permit 
the  roll  to  twist  and  tear  in  service.  The  layer  of  hard  curing 
cement  formed  by  melting  the  rubber  should  be  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  hole  not  enlarged  beyond  the  size  for  a  snug  fit. 

This  method  of  attachment  is  adopted  by  leading  wringer 
makers  for  new  work  as  well  as  by  rubber  manufacturers  for 
repair  work.  A  few  experiments  will  enable  an  ordinary  me- 
chanic to  attach  rolls  in  this  way,  efficiently  and  cheaply. 

RUBBER  FACTORY  APPLIANCES. 

CURING,  STRIPPING,   AND  REVERSING  INNER  TUBES. 

THE  old  style  method  of  straight  wrapping  and  cross  wrap- 
ping inner  tubes  of  rubber  was  used  for  many  years 
in  every  factory  devoted  to  their  manufacture.  It  was  at 
last  modified  by  using  a  straight  wrapper  of  increased  dimen- 
sions, and  omitting  entirely  the  cross  wrapper.  This  was 
not  only  a  distinct  saving  in  time  and  wrappers,  but  the  tube 
was  kept  free  from  all  markings  and  variations  in  thickness 
caused  by  irregular  cross  wrapping.  A  still  further  improve- 
ment is  now  effected  by  curing  the  tubes  with  no  wrapping  at 
all.    The  mandrels  are  supported  on  racks  to  prevent  contact 


and  the  tubes  come  out  perfect  in  every  respect. 

The  removal  of  inner  tubes  from  the  mandrels  on  which  they 
are  cured  was  formerly  very  generally  accomplished  by  distend- 
ing the  tube  with  a  large  bubble  of  air  and  forcing  it  slowly 
along  the  mandrel  by  hand  pressure.  The  tube  thus  loosened 
from  the  pole  slipped  off  readily,  but  required  to  be  reversed 
on  a  rod  by  hand  to  bring  outtermost  the  finished  side.  [Fig.  1  ] 
/»//«/•!</  see- / ion 
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A  far  more  expeditious  method  for  removing  and  reversing  at 
one  operation  consists  in  turning  back  upon  itself  a  few  inches 
of  the  inner  tube  at  one  end,  and  under  this  reversed  portion 
inserting  a  strong  blast  of  air  as  into  a  pocket.  The  tube  dis- 
tends and  separates  from  the  mandrel  at  the  point  of  doubling 
or  reversing  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  pulled  backward  and  off  the 
mandrel.    [See  Figure  2.]     Three  men  can  remove  and  reverse 
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3000  tubes  a  day  by  this  method.  One  man  handles  the  poles 
before  removal  of  the  tubes  and  one  the  bare  poles,  while  the 
third  operates  the  air  and  strips  the  tubes.  Precisely  the  same 
method  may  be  employed  for  removing  and  reversing  sample 
cotton  hose  tubes  when  cured,  as  usual  on  short  mandrels. 

Reversing  flat  cured  inner  tubes  is  neatly  accomplished  by 
employing  a  hollow  pole  through  which  air  is  being  exhaust- 
ed. One  end  of  the  tube  is  slipped  over  the  air  inlet  end  of 
the  pole.  A  partial  vacuum  occurs  and  the  tube  is  sucked 
through  the  pole  reversing  as  it  goes.  The  operator  releases 
his  hold  and  it  passes  through,  making  way  for  the  next. 

TO  IMITATE  CUT  SHEET. 
Cut  sheet,  or  "  patent  rubber,"  as  the  Continentals  term  it,  is 
notable  for  a  surface  crossed  by  very  fine  lines  that  give  it  a 
distinctive  and  attractive  appearance.  Pure  gum  sheet  pro- 
duced by  spreading  in  any  manner  does  not  normally  possess 
those  lines,  which,  by  the  way,  are  caused  by  the  rapidly  oscil- 
ating  knife  that  shaves  the  sheet  from  the  pressed  block.   That 


calendered  stock  may  have  the  appearance  of  cut  sheet,  how- 
ever, the  sheeting  calender,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration has  been  designed.  It  is  very  simple,  having  two  graven 
rolls,  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  set  for  different  thicknesses 
of  stock.  Once  through  the  fluting  calender  is  enough  to  give 
the  desired  surface,  which  is  permanent  even  after  vulcaniza- 
tion.    [Max  Miiller,  Hannover-Hainholz,  Germany.] 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  British  rubber  manufacturer  has  comparatively  little 
business  with  mining  companies  as  far  as  specialties  in 
rubber  goods   are    concerned.     Valves,   washers,   and 
rubber  belting  of  the  usual  types  are  what  are  supplied 
to  metal  mines  by  our  manufacturers.     As  far  as  the  belts  for 
Frue  vanners  and  ore  conveying  are  concerned, 
metal  mining     our  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have  entered 

AND  THE  .  .    .  .    ,       ,         .  .  „    ..  .. 

rubber  trade  °  competition  with  the  Americans.  Yet  the 
business  must  be  a  large  one  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  vanners  working  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps 
for  the  benefit  of  some  who  are  unfamiliar  with  mining  ma- 
chinery of  the  newest  pattern  I  might  explain  that  the  Frue 
vanner  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  old  Cornish  buddle, 
and  is  naturally  of  more  interest  to  the  rubber  trade  because  it 
consists  essentially  of  an  endless  rubber  belt  some  6  feet  wide, 
the  whole  vanner  being  very  much  of  the  same  size  and  appear- 
ance as  an  ordinary  spreading  machine-  I  am  not  going  into 
the  details  of  its  use,  and  shall  merely  remark  that  the  crushed 
ore  falls  on  the  slowly  moving  rubber  belt,  together  with  a 
stream  of  water  which  washes  back  the  gangue  while  the  heav- 
ier metallic  bodies  move  along  the  belt  to  fall  off  when  it 
reaches  the  turning  roller  at  the  end  of  the  machine.  At  one 
large  American  mine  there  are  600  of  these  Frue  vanners  in 
work,  so  it  will  be  at  once  seen  how  large  the  demand  is.  I  am 
told  that  all  those  in  present  use  in  Great  Britain  are  of  Amer- 
ican origin,  and  that  recent  improvements  have  caused  them 
to  have  a  much  longer  life  than  was  at  first  the  case.  Rubber 
belts  are  also  largely  used  in  American  mines  in  the  hand  pick- 
ing of  ores,  and  the  improvements  recently  made  by  the  Robins 
Patent  Picking  Belt  Co.  have  done  a  great  deal  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  the  rubber  by  the  metallic  particles.  It  would  not 
be  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  give  details  about  these  pick- 
ing belts;  my  main  object  has  been  merely  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  British  manufacturers  to  an  important  branch  of  the 
rubber  trade  which  is  at  present  practically  monopolized  by  the 
Americans.  Whether  we  can  attack  that  monopoly  success- 
fully is  a  matter  on  which  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  express 
an  opinion,  but  to  those  more  directly  concerned  the  issues  I 
have  touched  upon  might  possibly  be  studied  with  advantage. 
I  WAS  shown  the  other  day,  a  curious  substance  said  to  form 
a  deposit  of  large  acreage  in  New  Zealand,  and  also  said  by  my 
informant  to  be  a  valuable  substitute  for  India  rub- 
.    *  15^..    Der-     I'  could,  he  said,  replace  rubber  in  a  mixing 

SUBSTITUTE.  r 

without  the  quality  of  the  rubber  being  deteriorated 
I  assured  him  from  a  cursory  examination  of  the  substance  that 
he  must  be  the  victim  of  illusion.  All  the  same  the  body  is  quite 
a  new  one  to  me,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  find  appli- 
cation in  the  trade  in  its  strictly  limited  position  as  an  adulter- 
ant. However,  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  later  on  to  speak  more 
definitely  on  the  subject. 

This  firm  has  recently  patented  a  process  for  impregnating 

belting  with  binding  material,  such  as  Gutta-percha  and  Balata, 

by  the  employment    of    vacuum    plant. 

georoe  banham  &  co.,  Th    id      •    b    thorough  impregnation  of 

limited.  ,  ,  .  ,  j  •  , 

the  textile  material  to  produce  an  article 

of  even  greater  utility  than  the  well  known  belting  of  Dick  of 
Glasgow.  The  firm  of  Banham  is  chiefly  known  to  fame  in 
connection  with  the  protracted  law  suits  with  Reddaway's.  The 
question  as  to  whether  Banham's  could  use  the  term  "  Camel 


hair  "  in  connection   with  their  belting  occupied  the  various 

courts'  up  to  the  final  tribunal  of  the   House  of  Lords,  and  the 

verdict  was  finally  gained  by   Banham's,  the  judgment  being 

that  though    "Camel   hair  belting"  referred    to    Reddaway's 

product,  the  term  "  Banham's  camel  hair  belting  "  was  quite 

permissible.     This  judgment  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in 

later  years  in  the  various  cases  where  Messrs.  Reddaway  have 

brought  actions  against  competitors.    Banham's  mills,  it  may  be 

stated,  are  situated  near  Messrs.  Reddaway's  premises. 

I    understand   that   a  translation   of    Dr.    Weber's    book 

("The  Chemistry  of   India-Rubber,")  into    French    is   being 

made   by    Mr.    Murphy,    manager    for    Messrs. 

technical      Torrilhon  et  Cie.,  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  though 
literature.  s 

whether  the  translation  is  for  private  purposes 

or  general  sale,  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain definite  information.  A  German  edition  of  the  same  work 
is  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  author  himself. 

Mr.  Christian  Gray,  of  the  Silvertown  company,  is  the  new 

president  of  this  important  Institution,  and  the  members  will 

now  be  in  a  position  to  hear  something  authori- 

INSTITUTION  OF  ,  ,      .  .... 

electrical     tative  from  the  chair   when  any  topic  dealing 

engineers.      w;tj,  insulation  comes  up  for  discussion. 

For  the  second  time  this  year  my  correspondence  will  have 

to  be  curtailed  owing  to  pressure  of  business  in   England  and 

Continental   travel.      I    am    posting   this    from 

rubber  trade  Madrid,  in  a  tropical  atmosphere,  and   I  regret 
IN  SPAIN.  ,  J  r  ,  " 

that  as  far  as  the  rubber  trade  is  concerned,  I 

have  nothing  of  interest  to  impart.  I  suppose  it  does  some- 
times rain  in  Spain,  but  since  I  have  been  in  the  country  there 
has  hardly  been  a  cloud  to  temper  the  sun,  and  sunshades  and 
fans  have  been  met  with  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  macintoshes 
and  goloshes.  Madrid,  of  course,  is  situated  on  an  arid  plat- 
eau, over  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  geographical  surroundings  are 
typical  of  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  regular  rubber  works  in  Spain,  though 
in  the  chief  commercial  town  of  Barcelona  a  good  business  is 
done  in  waterproof  piece  goods.  These  are  specially  exported 
by  Manchester  houses  to  be  made  up  into  garments  at  Barce- 
lona. This  form  of  procedure  is  necessitated  on  account  of 
the  heavy  import  duties  levied  on  made  up  goods.  Consider- 
ing the  weather  I  have  experienced,  I  have  not  ventured  to 
extol  the  merits  of  British  macintoshes,  but  in  the  course  of 
some  riding  troubles  on  the  slippery  mountain  paths  of  the 
northern  mining  districts  I  took  the  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending the  use  of  rubber  frogpads.  The  horses  one  rides  are 
exceptionally  sure-footed,  but  it  would  be  both  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  to  the  enhancement  of  the  riders'  safety  if  the 
innovation  I  have  suggested  were  adopted.  If  this  procedure 
is  adopted  on  town  pavements,  it  seems  all  the  more  desirable 
where  a  slip  on  the  iron  bound  ground  means  going  over  a 
precipice.  I  may  mention  that  rubber  flooring  is  largely  util- 
ized in  Spanish  trains;  I  noticed  the  difference  at  once  on 
changing  trains  at  the  frontier.  To  end  with  a  generality,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  that  since  the  American  war,  Spain,  one 
of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world  from  a  metalliferous 
standpoint,  is  rapidly  developing  her  commerce  and  the  de- 
mand for  mechanical  rubber  goods  in  connection  with  engi- 
neering and  mining  will  undoubtedly  show  a  great  increase, 
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RECORD  OF  RUBBER  CULTURE. 


RUBBER   PLANTING   IN   THE   FAR   EAST. 

AN  estimate    of  the  extent   of    rubber  planting   (mainly 
Hevca)  in  Ceylon  has  been  made  lately  by  the  publish- 
ers of    The    Tropical  Agriculturist  for  their  "  Ceylon 
Handbook  and  Directory,  1903  04,"  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing details  are  derived.     The  acreage,  by  districts,  is  indi- 
ACRES    cated   by  the  figures    in    the  margin 
Kelani  valley .t.ioo   herewith.      The  compiler  believes  the 

Kalutura 2,357 

Minor  low  country dis-  number  of  rubber  trees  to  reach  3,500,- 

Udagama'.'.'.".'. ..  .'.".'  2'1%  °°°  °r  4,ooo,ooo,  of  which  more  than 
Kuruwita -2.9   half   have   been    planted    within   two 

Dumbara  360  * 

Mataie 481   years.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  de- 

Allother 1.165  .  ,  , 

termine    the  number    of    trees     from 

ToUl II,63°  the    acreage    planted,  for  the  reason 

that  no  uniform  rule  exists  with  regard  to  the  distance 
apart  in  planting.  Besides,  more  than  half  the  acreage  re- 
ferred to  represents  the  planting  of  rubber  among  tea,  in 
which  case  a  considerably  smaller  number  of  trees  per  acre 
is  set  out.==For  the  Straits  Settlements  (including  the 
Federated  Malay  States)  The  Tropical  Agriculturist,  with  the 
assistance  of  data  supplied  by  Mr.  Donald  Mackay,  estimates 
a  total  of  about  3,000,000  rubber  trees,  of  which  probably  100,- 

000   are   five  years  old  or  over. 

ACRES.  TREES.      _,....,.  ....  , 

SeUngor 10.000      2,000,000   Their   distribution   is  indicated 

Negri  Ssmblilan..     1,500  310.000     ■    .    .- :„-i     «„.,,»„         tl0 

Pe?ak 300  50,000    by   lhe   marginal    figures.      The 

Weliesiey •   3.000        500,000   members  of  the  United  Planters' 

All  other i.Soo  300,000 

Association     of     the    Federated 

Total  16.600       3,160,000    ,  _   ,         „  ,     .  , 

Malay   States  report  their   total 

planting  of  rubber  at  9430  acres,  with  1,352,547  trees.  Outside 
of  their  returns,  the  same  difficulty  exists  as  in  the  case  of  Cey- 
lon in  making  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of  trees  per 
acre.  ^^Mr.  Cyril  E.  S.  Baxendale,  writing  encouragingly  of 
the  prospects  of  rubber  planting  in  the  Malay  states,  says  that 
there  healthy  Pard  rubber  trees  at  the  age  of  4j£  years  measure 
35  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  as  large  as  33  inches  in  girth  3  feet 
from  the  ground. 

SANTA    TERESA    PLANTATION    CO. 

[Plant. ition  "  Santa  Teresa,"  near  Ticrra  Blanca,  canton  of  Soyaltepec,  state  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico.    Office  :  Dubuque,  Iowa.] 

Incorporated  August  19,  1903,  under  Iowa  laws;  capital 
authorized,  $500,000,  in  $10  shares ;  own  2632  acres  on  the  river 
Chichicasapa,  near  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific  railway  ;  the  ob- 
ject is  to  plant  rubber  as  their  ultimate  principal  resource, 
though  other  crops  will  be  planted  while  the  rubber  is  devel- 
oping, and  attention  will  be  devoted  to  grazing.  Officers  : 
Henry  C.  Reeche,  president ;  J.  M.  Fritz,  secretary  ;  W.  C.  S. 
Coy,  treasurer — all  business  men  of  standing  in  Dubuque.  The 
financial  plan  involves  the  sale  of  full  paid  shares  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  capital  may  be  needed  in  the  development  work. 

THE  COSONEZ  PLANTATION   CO. 

[Plantation  in  canton  Tuxpam,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Office:  1028  Citi- 
zens'building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey;  capital,  $200,000, 
in  common  stock.  Have  purchased  2000  acres,  on  the  Cosonez 
river,  15  miles  from  the  gulf  coast,  of  which  500  acres  have  been 
cleared  ;  some  rubber,  vanilla,  and  coffee  had  been  planted  by 
the  former  owners.  The  company  purpose  making  rubber  their 
principal  interest  ultimately,  1000  acres  to  be  devoted  to  this 
production.  The  company  expect  to  derive  considerable  rub- 
ber from  wild  trees  still  standing  on  their  unimproved  prop- 


erty. The  company  offer  for  sale  5  per  cent,  gold  bonds  to  pro- 
vide additional  development  capital.  Henry  A.  Griffin  is  pres- 
ident, A.  B.  Marshall  treasurer,  George  Hodges  secretary,  and 
A.  B.  Nichols  manager — all  citizens  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

LA    ZACUALPA    PLANTATION    CO. 

[Plantation  near  Tapachula,  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Offices :  No.  713  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  California  ] 

In  the  preface  to  a  recent  publication  by  the  United  States 
department  of  agriculture — Mr.  O.  F.  Cook's  report  on  "  The 
Culture  of  the  Central  American  Rubber  Tree  " — it  is  stated : 
"  A  large  proportion  of  the  notes  and  illustrations  used  in  the 
present  paper  were  secured  in  the  Soconusco  district  of  south- 
ern Mexico  on  the  estate  of  the  La  Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation 
Co.,  through  whose  hospitality  and  numerous  courtesies  the 
work  of  Mr.  Cook  was  greatly  facilitated."  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Cook  did  not  attempt  a  complete  survey  of  the 
work  being  done  in  Mexico  in  rubber  culture,  and  in  stopping 
at  the  La  Zacualpa  plantation,  on  his  way  north  from  Central 
America,  his  object  was  to  reach  one  of  the  oldest  plantations 
in  Mexico,  and  one  on  which  rubber  had  actually  been  produced 
and  marketed  from  cultivated  trees.  On  page  13  of  his  report 
Mr.  Cook  writes:  "  If  no  other  evidence  were  obtainable,  the 
planted  trees  visited  in  Soconusco  would  prove  that  rubber  can 
be  produced  in  cultivation."  On  page  76  he  writes:  "The 
planted  trees  at  La  Zacualpa  abundantly  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticability of  rubber  culture,"  though  he  adds  that  they  do  not 
wholly  settle  the  question  of  the  amount  of  yield,  since  no  care 
was  taken,  by  the  former  owners  of  the  plantation,  to  record  the 
amount  of  rubber  actually  secured  from  the  trees.  Twelve  of 
the  eighteen  plates  which  illustrate  the  report  are  based  upon 
photographs  taken  at  the  La  Zacualpa  plantation. 

PLANTING    "CEARA    RUBBER"   IN    NICARAGUA. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  earlier  issues  of  this  paper  to 
the  experiments  in  planting  Manihot  Glaziovii  (the  rubber  tree 
of  Ceard,  Brazil),  undertaken  near  La  Paz,  in  Nicaragua.  The 
enterprise  mentioned  was  the  plantatipn  "  La  Victoria,"  con- 
trolled by  the  Messrs.  Adler,  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  [See 
The  India  Rubber  World,  November  i,  1902— page  57,  and 
December  1,  1902 — page  80.]  A  prospectus  now  at  hand  relates 
to  another  plantation — El  Trionfo — under  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  in  the  same  location,  also  being  stocked  with  Mani- 
hot, and  in  which  outsiders  are  invited  to  become  interested. 
A  letter  to  The  India  Rubber  World  announces  :  "  Our  bus- 
iness, although  not  strictly  private,  is  not  of  a  stock  selling  na- 
ture, as  we  sell  the  actual  land."  Alfred  C.  Adler  resides  at 
Waltham,  and  George  Adler  and  Frederick  Wagner,  in  charge 
of  the  planting,  at  La  Paz. 

RUBBER   PLANTING   COMPANY   PUBLICATIONS. 

Boston  Tropical  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts=^[Prospectus].  32 
pages  and  map. 

Santa  Teresa  Rubber  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa=Rubber,  Sugar  Cane, 
and  Cattle  in  Tropical  Mexico.     20  pages. 

Mexican  Mutual  Planters'  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  =  Report  of  the 
President  to  the  Bondholders,  September,  IQ03.     23  pages. 

The  Cosonez  Plantation  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  =  [Prospectus].  24 
pages. 

Mexican  Gulf  Commercial  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  =  The  Dios 
Rios  Properties,  Illustrated.  [A  handsome  album  of  views,  including 
illustrations  of  rubber  planting.]     56  pages. 
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THE  GERMAN  RUBBER  WORKMAN  ABROAD. 


BY  A  WRITER  IN  THE  "  GUMMI  ZEITUNG." 

THIS  subject  has  received  but  little  attention, and  therefore 
I  desire  to  enter  into  its  inner  details.  Not  enough 
publicity  is  given  to  what  the  German  rubber  worker  has  to  go 
through  in  foreign  countries.  How  often  has  it  occurred  that 
German  workmen,  allured  by  dazzling  wage  conditions,  have 
left  their  homes  full  of  hope,  and  after  many  disappointments 
and  much  suffering  have  returned  to  Germany  to  commence 
anew.  In  place  of  their  former  permanent  situation,  which 
they  abandoned  to  go  abroad,  they  will  have  to  take  any  sort 
of  position  in  order  to  obtain  employment  again.  But  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  ill  advised  to  take  positions  in  foreign 
rubber  factories  at  all,  many  workmen  having  made  a  fortune 
abroad.  Especially  the  young  men  should  take  advantage  of 
such  offers  and  gain  experience  and  knowledge  and  a  broaden- 
ing of  their  views  in  general  by  coming  in  contact  with  foreign 
work,  peoples,  and  customs.  But  the  older  and  married  work- 
men, whose  whole  existence  and  that  of  their  families  depends 
upon  a  good  situation,  should  be  very  careful  in  accepting  a 
position  abroad. 

Further  on  I  will  give  a  few  instances  which  I  have  person- 
ally observed.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  German  rubber 
workman  is  held  in  high  favor  in  foreign  countries,  on  account 
of  his  persistency,  capability,  and  energy,  but  these  very  ac- 
complishments lead  them  often  to  assume  a  rather  independ- 
ent attitude  toward  the  factory  management,  oftentimes  termi- 
nating disastrously  to  themselves.  I  could  mention  many  cases 
where  the  workman  himself  was  alone  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure to  realize  his  anticipations. 

Only  such  workmen  should  accept  foreign  positions  as  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  manufacture  the  various  articles  in- 
dependently ;  for  instance,  if  a  workman  accepts  a  foreign  pos- 
ition as  hose  maker,  he  must  be  positive  that  he  is  skilled  in  the 
making  of  the  various  kinds  of  hose,  from  the  ordinary  garden 
hose  to  those  used  for  pressure  with  two  or  three  spirals  for  hy- 
draulic presses. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  factories  in  foreign  countries  it  is  nec- 
essary for  a  workman  to  draw  his  own  sheets,  which  he  never 
did  in  Germany,  where  every  rubber  factory  has  a  competent 
calander  master,  who  attends  to  that  and  also  supervises  the 
mixing  machinery. 

I  am  acquainted  with  several  foreign  rubber  factories  which 
employ  at  the  most  from  15  to  20  men,  each  working  inde- 
pendently, attending  to  all  details — a  special  superintendent  not 
being  employed — the  owner  of  the  factory  filling  that  position 
himself,  but  in  many)instances  he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  work.  The  workmen  have  to  attend  to  all  the  details  per- 
taining to  the  washing,  mixing,  and  calandering  machines,  and 
produce  whatever  goods  demanded,  such  as  air  hose,  pneumat- 
ics, sheets,  valves  for  steam  pumps,  bottle  stoppers,  brewery 
and  water  hose,  etc.,  from  A  to  Z,  wholly  by  themselves.  A  for- 
eign friend  of  mine  owns  a  small  factory  of  this  kind,  and  once 
having  large  orders  for  pneumatics,  he  requested  me  to  furnish 
him  several  skilled  rubber  workers.  He  paid  good  wages  and 
I  gave  him  the  names  of  some  able  workmen,  and  they  entered 
his  employ.  The  manufacturer  in  question  was  well  satisfied 
with  their  work,  but  at  the  end  of  the  season  those  well  paid 
men  were  discharged,  and  remained  without  employment  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter,  this  branch  of  work  being  almost  at  an 
entire  standstill. 

A  similar  case  occurred  abroad  a  few  years  ago.  A  foreign 
rubber  manufacturer  came  to  Germany  and  engaged  five  com- 
petent workmen — two  hose  makers,  one  pressman,  and  two  for 


pneumatics.  They  received  high  wages,  but  no  contracts  were 
made,  and  after  working  six  months  with  good  results  two  of 
them  were  discharged  and  the  other  three  remaining  in  the 
factory  had  to  submit  to  a  material  reduction  in  wages  in  order 
to  hold  their  positions.  The  two  discharged  workmen  had 
large  families  and  appealed  to  the  foreign  trade  court,  which 
compelled  the  manufacturer  in  question  to  furnish  transporta- 
tion for  them,  their  families,  and  belongings  back  to  Germany, 
at  his  own  expense.  Their  preference  for  foreign  work  no 
doubt  was  thoroughly  cured. 

Another  foreign  rubber  factory  (a  stock  company)  engaged  a 
German  director  on  two  months  trial.  This  director,  not  being 
conversant  with  the  foreign  language,  supplied  himself  with 
several  skilled  German  workmen.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
he  was  dismissed  and  with  him,  naturally,  the  German  work- 
men employed  by  him.  Therefore  I  would  advise  every  Ger- 
man rubber  worker  to  be  extremely  careful  in  accepting  a  posi- 
tion abroad. 

There  are  instances,  as  already  mentioned,  where  German 
workmen,  by  means  of  their  capability,  have  attained  positions 
as  foremen,  enjoying  permanent  positions  at  good  salaries; 
and,  in  order  not  to  end  this  recital  so  sorrowfully,  I  will  men- 
tion such  a  case.  A  few  years  ago  a  skilled  German  rubber 
worker  accepted  a  position  abroad,  through  a  notice  in  the 
Gummi-Zeitung.  He  received  at  first  50  pfennigs  [=12  cents] 
per  hour,  and  now  has  already  advanced  to  a  monthly  salary 
of  250  francs  [=$48.25].  Such  chances,  of  course,  rarely  occur, 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  a  standard. 

Generally,  workmen  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  foreign 
countries  no  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  workmen  exist,  such 
as  sick  benefit  funds,  invalid  and  old  age  insurances;  and  in 
the  event  of  sickness  overtaking  them  they  simply  earn  nothing 
and  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  doctor  and  medicines  out  of  their 
savings,  that  is,  if  they  have  them. 


INVENTORS  IN  AKRON  RUBBER  FACTORIES. 

FROM  THE  AKRON  TIMES-DEMOCRAT. 

AKRON  is  a  great  city  of  inventors,  according  to  one  who 
has  been  brought  in  touch  with  many  of  them.  Not 
only  are  there  native  Akronians  who  are  inventors  and  who 
are  working  out  their  own  ideas  here,  but  Akron's  many  great 
mechanical  enterprises  have  drawn  men  with  new  ideas  from 
many  other  places  to  exploit  them  here.  It  has  become  so 
now  that  every  big  factory  has  its  own  corps  of  inventors  and 
experts,  who  are  well  paid  to  experiment  all  th.e  time,  seeking 
new  ideas  which  may  entail  economy  of  production  and  greater 
profit  to  their  employers. 

Especially  has  this  been  true  in  the  rubber  factories,  where 
machinery  has  come,  within  the  past  very  few  years,  to  do  the 
work  that  had  formerly  been  done  by  hand.  The  improve- 
ments that  have  made  the  Akron  factories  the  most  complete 
and  modern  in  the  world  have  also  made  Akron  rubber  manu- 
facturers able  to  make  lots  of  money  in  spite  of  the  compe- 
tition that  has  been  steadily  growing  all  these  years.  Not  only 
have  the  professional  inventors  been  the  life  of  the  rubber 
business,  but  they  have  also  helped  in  each  and  every  other 
mechanical  enterprise  in  the  city  which  has  proved  successful. 


The  Amazon  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited,  proposes,  if  permitted 
to  raise  its  rates,  to  lay  a  duplicate  cable  between  Pard  and 
Manaos.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  maintaining 
telegraphic  service  on  the  Amazon,  frequent  breakages  have 
occurred  in  the  existing  cable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  two 
cables  a  continuous  service  can  be  maintained. 
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RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


FROM  the  three  last  annual  reports  of  the  bureau  of  statis- 
tics of  labor  and  industries  of  New  Jersey — the  latest  of 
which  has  just  appeared — have  been  compiled  the  following 
details  regarding  the  India-rubber  industry  in  that  state.  The 
annual  reports  from  this  New  Jersey  office  steadily  gain  in  com- 
pleteness, and  it  is  believed  that  the  returns  here  given  cover 
practically  the  whole  rubber  industry  of  New  Jersey.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  every  respect  the  industry  shows  a  growth,  year 
by  year — in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  value  of  mate- 
rials used,  wages  paid,  employment  of  labor,  value  of  product, 
and  so  on.  The  points  upon  which  the  reports  might  be  more 
explicit  are  the  classification  of  raw  material  used  and  of  the 
goods  produced. 

1901.  1900. 

Number  of  establishments 30  31 

Total  capital  employed $7,144,745  $7,129,582 

Total  value  of  materials  used $  9,522,713  $  8,548,497 

Crude  rubber $4,258,078  $4,949,833 

Scrap  rubber 512,403  966,854 

Cotton  goods 912,916  791,218) 

Compounds     .. 1,800,110  80,565  V 

Other  materials 2,039,206  1,760027) 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages $  1,961,890  $  1,811,521 

Total  selling  value  of  products $14,421,245  $13,239,328 

Bootsand  shoes $1,583,385  $1,887,931 

Rubber  tires 165,436  594.782 

Reclaimed  rubber 568,260  958,013 

Belling  and  hose  7,230,289  5,649,807"] 

Mechanical  goods 8io.'i50  807,415 

Druggists' goods 316,986  671,289  I 

Stationers'  goods 364,822  376,572  f 

Molded  goods —  283,600! 

Emery  wheels 160,255  126,565 

Other  goods 3,221.667  r,883,354j 

Number  of  private  firms —  — 

Number  of  partners  in  firms.  . .        —  — 

Number  of  corporations 30  31 

Number  of  shareholders  in  corporations.  4,039  4,361 

Number  of  female  shareholders 75  92 

Number  of  banks  as  shareholders 12  14 

Average  capital  invested  by  partners.. .  —  — 

Average  invested  by  shareholders $'.769  $1,655 

Average  capital  per  factory $238,158  $229,664 

Average  materials  used  per  factory. . .    .      $317,424  $275,759 

Average  products  per  factory $480,708  $427,075 

Average  wages  paid  per  factory $65,396  $59.oSl 

Smallest  number  of  employe's 4,151  3.628 

Largest  number  of  employes 4,55o  4,3'° 

Total  average  number  of  employe's.      ..  4.322  4,ci5 

Average  number  of  male  employe's    ....  3,57o  3*3°7 

Average  number  of  female  employs. . .  752  7°° 

Average  number  of  employes  per  factory.  144  13° 

Average  earnings  per  year  per  employe.         $453  93  $451.16 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation. . .  287.33  285.39 

Average  hours  of  work  per  day 9.93  9.26 

Proportion  of  business  done  to  capacity.  82$  82.42$ 

On  the  whole  the  rubber  industry  makes  a  better  showing 
with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  business  done  to  total  capacity, 
and  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  returns  of  capital,  than  the  other 
industries  in  the  state.  As  classified  in  these  reports,  there  are 
eight  industries  having  more  capital  invested  than  rubber,  but 
only  five  use  materials  of  greater  value  and  only  six  report  a 
greater  value  of  products. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER. 


A  LACK  of  uniformity  in  crude  rubber  of  any  given  grade 
-**  often  serves  to  perplex  the  most  experienced  factory 
superintendent.  It  may  be  due  to  the  different  treatment,  at 
different  times,  of  the  latex  of  the  same  kind  of  tree,  or  to  the 
care  or  lack  of  care  given  to  the  rubber  in  storage  or  transpor- 
tation. Perhaps,  again,  it  may  be  due  to  the  admixture  of  the 
latex  of  different  species  in  coagulation.  Bearing  upon  the  lat- 
ter view  are  recent  comments  by  two  widely  separated  observ- 
ers, as  follows : 
Herr  Ernst  Ule,  writing  in  the  Notizblatt  of  the  Berlin  bo- 


tanic gardens,  in  regard  to  rubber  gathering  on  the  river  Purus, 
in  Brazil,  says  :  "  The  quality  of  rubber  depends  very  much 
upon  the  mixture  of  the  various  kinds  of  latex.  The  latex  of 
Safiium,  for  instance,  is  seldom  collected  alone,  but  poured 
into  one  vessel  with  the  latex  of  Hevea  Spruceana  and  that  of 
the  genuine  rubber  tree,  Hevea  Brasiliensis." 

A  writer  in  Le  Moniteur  du  Caoutchouc  (Brussels),  on  the 
rubber  trees  of  central  Africa,  says  :  "  It  is  not  without  interest, 
with  regard  to  the  latex  of  Ficus,  to  draw  the  attention  of  man- 
agers of  trading  stations  to  the  great  danger  from  mixing  it 
with  that  of  other  species  in  coagulation.  The  mixing  of  latex 
of  Ficus  and  of  lianes  (creepers)  is  especially  disastrous.  In 
fact,  the  Ficus  product  will  ruin  the  liane  rubber  by  causing  an 
obnoxious  fermentation.  The  organic  decomposition  of  much 
African  rubber  has  no  other  cause."  He  urges  that  managers 
1899.  of  rubber  camps,  on  finding  rubber  yielding  trees 

.  ,  3J      with  which  they  are  unfamiliar,  should,  before 

$  6,700,548  .    .        ,  , 

$  8  205,344      mixing  the  product  with  any  other,  send  samples 

$4,742,778      of  the  latex  to  Europe  forexamination,  after  her- 
684,352  r 

metically  sealing  it  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 

a.77  ,3,4      ammonia  to  prevent  coagulation  on  the  way. 

$  i,739,9'8  Hitherto  the  rubber  manufacturer  has  had  to 

$1?904?996i      De   content   with    buying    such   rubber    as    the 

549,440      market  afforded,  with   no  knowledge  of  how  it 
871,5)9 

had   been   prepared,  and  with  forcing  it  to  give 

the  results  desired.     It  is  not  impossible  that  in 

9,11  '°3       time  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  buy  rubber 

fully  authenticated  as  to  the  source  of  the  latex 

2      from  which  it  was  prepared  and  the  method  of 

4      coagulation  employed.     It  will  then  be  possible 

3'      for  a  manufacturer  to  order  rubber  specially  pre- 

75      pared,  from  managers  of  rubber  camps  with  an 

—      established  reputation,  with  some  assurance  that 

|5°'°°°      the  exact  quality  wanted  will  be  forthcoming. 


18,260 
$203,047 

$248,644 

$377,030 

$52,725 


WHERE  THE  CATALOGUES  WENT. 


3,619       "T^HE  story  of  the   capture  of  an  imaginary 

4,296        1       business  contract,   in   one  of  the   South 

American    republics,   told    in    the    New    York 


4.034 
3.3'2 


722      Evening  Sun,  makes  a  mention  of  an  effort  to 

122      do   business  by  sending  out  catalogues,  which 

280*27      doubtless    may   have    been   duplicated    in  real 

g  97      transactions.  According  to  the  story,  the  United 

8l-97#      States  consular  agent  at  a  certain  point,  calling 

at  the  office  of  a  local  dignitary,  "General  Badojoz,"  got  an 

inkling  that  certain  supplies  would   be  required,  and  a  little 

later  the  advance  sheets  of  the  United  States  Consular  Reports 

gave  notice  of  the  fact. 

"  The  same  day  eighty-three  manufacturers  wrote  this  con- 
sular agent  that  they  were  sending  their  catalogues  to  him 
under  separate  cover,  and  that  their  goods  were  without  doubt 
the  best  on  earth.  The  consular  agent  was  requested  to  place 
this  valuable  data  into  the  hands  of  parties  interested.  The 
long  suffering  consular  agent  paid  the  overdue  postage,  and 
placed  the  printed  matter  in  the  hands  of  Badojoz.  Badojoz 
placed  it  in  his  waste  paper  baskets.  His  janitress  rescued  it 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her  brother,  who  kept  the  little 
butter  shop.  Her  brother  wrapped  up  his  butter  in  it  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  customers,  who  admired  the  mag- 
nificent glazed  paper  and  wondered  what  the  dickens  the  print- 
ing was  all  about.  Badojoz's  janitress's  brother's  customers 
thus  became  the  parties  interested." 

The  above  writer  omits  to  state  that  the  catalogues,  being  in 
English,  had  no  meaning  for  those  who  received  them. 
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NEW  GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


THE    U.    S.     A.     LIQUID    PISTOL. 

THIS  is  really  the  liquid  pistol  first  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic under  the  name  "  Son  of  a  Gun,"  but  so  improved 
that  its  predecessor  has  now  been  withdrawn  from  the 
market.     In  the  "  U.  S.  A."  pistol  the  reservoir  is  an 
oval  bulb  of  rubber  that  fills  the  hollow  in  the  pistol  handle. 

Connected  with  the 
trigger  is  a  spoon  valve 
that  does  all  of  the  fir- 
ing and  recharging.  The 
same  principle  was  in- 
volved in  the  pistol  as 
formerly  made,  but  the 
bulb  was  then  exposed 
to  wear  and  tear,  where- 
u.  s.  a.  liquid  pistol.  as  it  is  now  fully  cover- 

ed and  protected  by  the  metal  handle.  In  its  present  form  the 
pistol  should  last  a  life  time,  as  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  pedestrian,  bicyclist,  or  automobilist  it  is  a  first 
class  discourager  to  dogs  or  tramps,  even  if  loaded  with  water 
only,  but  if  the  charge  be  diluted  ammonia  or  tincture  of  red 
pepper  it  is  remarkably  effective.  The  capacity  of  the  pistol 
is  twenty  charges  without  refilling.  It  is  five  inches  long,  fin- 
ished in  nickel.  [Parker,  Stearns  &  Sutton,  No,  222  South 
street,  New  York.] 

A  NEW  HOT  WATER  BOTTLE. 
A  SPECIAL  feature  of  the  hot  water  bottle  illustrated  on  this 
page  is  the  even  distribution  of  its  contents,  due  to  the  novel 
form  of  construction.  The  side  walls  of  this  bottle  are  united 
at  intervals  by  eyelets,  said  eyelets  consisting  of  short  lengths 
of  a  tube  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  body  of  the  bag, 


NEW  HOT  WATER   BOTTLE. 

with  the  edges  of  the  eyelet  or  tube  rounded  over  and  adherent 
to  the  side  walls  and  arranged  to  unite  therewith  during  the 
process  of  vulcanization.  One  of  the  accompanying  cuts  shows 
the  hot  water  bottle  with  a  knit  cover  and  another  the  bottle 
without  the  cover.  The  article  has  recently  been  patented 
and  is  understood  to  have  met  an  encouraging  reception  in  the 
trade.     [The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 


THE  ACHILLES  EXERCISER. 
The  new  article  herewith  illustrated  is  made  of  rubber  alone 
and  combines  simplicity,  durability,  noiselessness,  and  con- 
venience. When  folded  up  it  takes  up  about  as  much  space,  in 
the  words  of  its  inventor,  as  an  apple.  It  can  be  packed  con- 
veniently into  any  grip,  and  can  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any 
time.     There  are  no  wires  involved  in  its  construction,  no  pul- 


ACHILLAS  EXERCISER. 

leys  to  put  up,  no  screws  or  hooks  to  deface  walls  or  furniture. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  practical  device.  It  is  adaptable  for  a  long 
list  of  exercises,  admitting  the  arms  or  the  feet  through  the 
rings,  while  the  middle  connection  will  stretch  to  any  desirable 
length.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  Franklin  C.  Holmes,  of  Los  An- 
geles, California,  and  patents  have  been  applied  for.  [The 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio]. 

THE   HICKS   DRESS   SHIELD. 
The  illustration  represents  the  trademark  ?dopted  for  a  new 
pure   gum  dress   shield   made   by    the   Canfield    Rubber  Co. 
(Bridgepert,  Connecticut)  and  named  for 
the  president  of  that  company,  the  Hon. 
Ratcliffe  Hicks.    These  shields  are  made 
by  a  new  process  patented  in  the  United 
States  and   Europe,  and    have  withstood 
successfully   severe    tests    under    various 
temperatures   and  degrees  of    moistures. 
They  are  not  only  light  in  weight  but  durable  and  odorless, 
and  can  be  washed  and  ironed  with  a  hot  iron. 

THE  RUBBER  FACE  MASK. 
It  has  been  the  general  belief  that  a  face  mask  of  India-rub- 
ber was  something  that  was  sold  chiefly  to  ladies  wh6  desired 
to  enhance  whatever  beauties  of  com- 
plexion nature  had  favored  them  with. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  is  far  from 
the  truth.  The  rubber  mask  is  used 
to-day  by  expert  dermatologists  in  re- 
moving the  pittings  of  smallpox,  in  the 
following  manner :  The  face  is  first 
antiseptically  cleaned.  Then  a  lotion 
made  from  bichloride  of  mercury,  car- 
bolic acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  is  rubbed  into  the  skin 
thoroughly.  The  patient  is  then  sent  home  to  rest  until  the 
next  day.  The  following  day  shows  the  face  red,  inflamed,  and 
blistered.  A  second  lotion  is  then  applied,  and  the  face  then 
covered  with  a  rubber  mask.  The  patient  is  afterward  kept  in 
retirement  for  from  six  to  twelve  days.  During  this  period 
suppuration  goes  on,  the  old  skin  is  wholly  destroyed,  and  a 
new  skin  revealed — pink,  soft,  and  smooth.  Further  than  this, 
it  is  claimed  that  in  ordinary  use  the  toilet  face  mask,  made  of 
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fine  pure  rubber,  and  conforming  easily  to  the  features,  will  re- 
move tan,  freckles,  sallowness,  redness,  discolorations,  and  the 
like.    [The  Canton  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.] 

AUTOMOBILE   TIRES   WITH    "FRICTION   PLUG." 
Various  applications  of  the  Foster  "  friction  plug  "   have 
been  illustrated   in  these  pages,  and  there  is  now  to  be  added 

the  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  rendering  au- 
tomobile   tires    non- 
slipping.     Besides, 
I  the   use  of  the  fric- 
I  tion  plug  renders  the 
tire    less    liable    to 
puncture.     The   fric- 
tion plugs  are  placed 
on  the  outer  surface 
automobile  tires  with  "fhiction  pluq."     of  the  tire  about  yt 
inch  apart,  and  are  raised  slightly  so  as  to  take  the  wear  from 
the  rubber.     [The  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  No.  370  Atlantic  avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.] 

THE  "HIGHBINDER."  FELT  LEGGING. 
A  felt  boot  that  is  new  in  very  many  respects,  that  attracts 
instant  attention,  and  that  is  already 
a  good  seller,  is  the  "  Highbinder."  It 
can  be  laced  tightly  to  the  leg  so  as  to 
be  worn  inside  of  the  trousers,  or  more 
loosely,  with  the  trousers  leg  inside. 
The  over  to  which  it  is  fitted  is  duck, 
with  rolled  edge  and  tap  sole.  It  is 
quite  popular  among  farmers  and  mo- 
tormen,  and  makes  an  excellent  hunt- 
ing boot.  [George  Watkinson  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.] 

PERFORATED   MATS   WITH    MOLDED 

BORDERS. 
A  RATHER  unusual  combination    in 
the  rubber  mat  line,  but  one  in  which 
very   pleasing  effects  are  obtained,    is 
the  mat  with  a  perforated  center  and 
the  border  molded.    Of  course  the  per- 
forated   portion  can    be 
made  in  any  of  the  usual 
designs,  while  the  bor- 
der  may    be    in   black, 
white,  or  red.     Made  in 

"HIGHBINDER  "FELT  LEGGING.  three     sizes_,8    X    3L 

18X36.  and  20X40  inches.  [Perfection  Rubber  Co. — John 
J.  Cook,  No.  923  South  Clinton  avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.] 

THE  SHERMAN  HOSE  COUPLING. 
HOSE  coupled  as  in  the  illustration  herewith  has  withstood  a 
water  test  of  over  600  pounds  without  leaking.  The  Sherman 
coupling,  being  made  from  sheet  brass,  is  free  from  sandholes 
and  such  like  defects.  The  double  knurled  flanges  on  the  nut 
afford  a  fine  grip  for  the  hand,  full  waterway,  and  deep  corru- 
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SHERMAN   HOSE  COUPLING. 

gations  for  imbedding  into  the  lining  of  the  hose.  Other  ad- 
vantages are  that  there  are  no  soldered  joints  ;md  all  the  parts 
are  seamless.  In  addition  to  the  marking  "  Sh.-rman  Coupling," 


this  device  is  also  labeled  "  Licensed  under  Benedict  &  Burn- 
ham  patents."  [H.  B.  Sherman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.] 

INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS   FROM   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures 
of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  month  of  Aug- 
ust, 1903.  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  calendar  year, 
for  five  years : 


Months. 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 

other 

RubDer. 

Total. 

Total,  1889  (a)  .. 

$•  94,"3 
474.684 

$568,797 
459.871 
398,917 
359.340 
110,604 

;  $  166, 105 
341,792 

$507,897 
524,629 
394.397 
350,286 
169,688 

$    195.442 
1.459.954 

$1,655,396 
1,298,132 
1,203,086 
1,000,839 
1,024,206 

$     455.660 
2,276,430 

$2,732,090 
2,282,652 
1,996,310 
1,710,965 
1,304,498 

(a)  Included  in  "  All  Other  "  prior  to  July  i,  1899. 

Exports  of  reclaimed  rubber  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1903  amounted  in  value  to  $287,564,  against  $254,375  for  the 
same  period  in  1902,  and  $239,246  in  1901. 

RUBBER  SHOES  IN  CHINA. 
A  REPORT  by  the  British  acting  consul  at  Wuchow  says: 
"  The  import  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  increased  last  year  by 
2,000  pairs  ;  the  favorite  make  is  marked  as  being  of  Scotch 
origin,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  shoe,  as  well  as  a 
soidisant  Russian  boot,  comes  from  Japan.  Current  retail 
price  :  boots,  y.  6d.  per  pair;  shoes,  y.  per  pair.  These  boots 
and  shoes  are  of  native  pattern,  but  they  would  be  more  accept- 
able if  the  soles  were  made  at  least  %  in.  thick,  similar  to  the 
ordinary  Chinese  shoe.  The  native  does  not  wear  these  arti- 
cles as  goloshes  over  his  own  shoes,  but  instead  of  them,  and 
hence  a  light  India-rubber  sole  does  not  afford  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  foot  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  roads  and 
street  pavements  consist  principally  of  broken  brick  and  stone." 
With  all  respect  to  the  official  quoted  above,  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  rubber  footwear  he  mentions  was 
made  in  Japan.  

CHARLES  GOODYEAR  TWICE  SURPRISED. 


THE  discovery  of  the  process  of  vulcanizing  India-rubber 
was  recently  attributed,  by  the  Waterbury  (Connecticut) 
Republican,  in -an  article  quoted  in  these  pages,  to  Mr.  Good- 
year's  accidental  throwing  of  a  handful  of  sulpher  into  "a  cup 
of  melted  rubber."  But  perhaps  the  able  Newburyport  (Massa- 
chusetts) News  knows  more  about  the  matter.  Writing  of 
Charles  Goodyear's  experiments  the  News  says  : 

Luck  helped  him  twice.  Once,  when  painting  a  picture,  a  bit  of  his 
sulphuric  acid  fell  on  crude  rubber,  and  he  was  surprised  to  notice  that 
it  hardened  the  rubber.  A  few  years  later,  while  telling  about  rubber 
in  a  Woburn  grocery  store,  a  bit  of  it  fell  on  the  hot  stove,  and  it  vul- 
canized. Goodyear  was  amazed  to  discover  the  keynote  of  the  process 
he  had  so  loDg  sought,  and  he  went  madly  at  work  again.  To  carry  on 
his  vulcanizing  experiments,  he  used  his  wife's  cook  stove  oven,  after 
his  wife  had  baked  bread,  and  the  boilers  of  manufacturers,  after  the 
workingmen  had  gone  home. 

The  whole  thing  is  plain  now.  At  one  time  he  found  that 
sulphuric  acid  hardened  rubber;  several  years  later  he  found 
that  dropping  a  rubber  on  a  hot  stove  hardened  rubber.  He 
had  only  to  put  one  and  one  together — and  he  had  vulcaniza- 
tion. It  must  have  been  "  luck  "  that  enabled  our  contempo- 
rary to  know  so  much. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    PATENT    RECORD. 
Issued  September  i,  1903. 

NO.  737,6q5.  Soft  tread  horseshoe.  C.  H.  Beardsley.  Fremont, 
Ohio,  assignor  of  one  half  to  C.  Gibson  and  W.  D.  Totten, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

737,097.  Collapsible  tube  for  fountain  pens.  W.  Bolles,  assignor  of 
one  half  to  J.  L.  Chase,  both  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

737,698.  Golf  ball  [with  core  composed  of  elastic  thread  or  bands 
wound  under  tension],     C.  E.  Boutwood,  Hinsdale,  Illinois, 

737,702.  Tire  [solid  rubber,  for  vehicles  ;  with  base  and  tread  portions 
of  differing  degrees  of  compressibility].  E.  B.  Cadwell,  New 
York  city. 

737,745,  Felly  for  vehicle  wheels  [with  which  is  connected  a  pneumatic 
tire  and  means  for  retaining  the  same].  R.  Kronenburg,  Ohligs, 
Germany. 

737.75 1.  Fabric  [comprising  a  plurality  of  layers  of  pliable  vulcanized 
material  containing  fire  resisting  ingredients  in  a  portion  of  said 
layers,  said  layers  being  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness].  Aman- 
da M.  Lougee,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

737.773-  Playing  ball.     F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

737.774-  Playing  ball.      Same. 

737)795-     Syringe  pipe.     V.  C.  V.  Wood,  New  York  city. 
737,816.     Elastic  tire  for  vehicles      W.  Balassa,  Vienna,  Austria. 

737.845.  Horseshoe  [with  elastic  tread].  E.  II.  Jackson,  Colvinrun, 
Virginia. 

738,009.  Medicine  applicator  [with  collapsible  retainer].  II.  N. 
Dews,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

738,064.  Vehicle  tire  [pneumatic,  of  the  clincher  type],  Adolf  Prinz- 
horn,  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha-Co.,  Han- 
over, Germany. 

Issued  September  8,  1903. 

738,175.     Girdle    for    supporting   garments,   Lillian  Fagan,    Columbia 

Falls,  Montana. 
738.235.     Smoking   pipe   [with  corn  cob  bowl  and  a  stem  of  rubber 

tubing].     I.  Pfortner  and  G.  A.  Pfortner,  New  York  city. 
738,250.     Flexible  tubular  covering.     J.  Stanley,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
738,544.     Hotwater  bottle.     F.   H.  Jones,   Wakefield,  Massachusetts, 

assignor  to  Tyer  Rubber  Co. 
738,566.     Vehicle    tire    and    method    of    manufacturing  same.     C.    B. 

Nirdlinger,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
738,593.     Auriphone  [being  a  mouthpiece  and  an  earpiece  connected  by 

a  flexible  tube].     L.  M.  Atkinson,  Rockport,  Indiana. 
738,603,     Syringe  nozzle.      H.  Brown,  London,  England. 
738,639.     Cushion  tread  horseshoe.     A.  A.  Spadone,  New  York  city. 
Trade  Mark, 

41,074.  Rubber  heels  for  boots  and  shoes.  P.  W.  Miner  &  Son,  Ba- 
tavia,  New  York.  Essential  feature — "Treadeasy."  Used  since 
February,  1896. 

Issued  September  15,  1903. 

738,839.  Fountain  pen  for  recording  machines.  O.  C.  Patton,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

738,859.  Fountain  pen  filling  device.  H.  Taylor,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota. 

738,876.  Fountain  pen.  J.  Barnes,  assignor  to  W.  F.  &  John  Barnes 
Co.,  both  of  Rockford,  Illinois. 

739,025.  Inner  tube  for  pneumatic  tires.  T.  R.  Palmer,  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania, 

739,°53-  Vehicle  wheel  [including  flexible  tire],  L.  Biava,  New  York 
city. 

739,°97-  Hose  or  tubing.  F.  M.  Marcy,  Worcester,  assignor  of  one 
half  to  G.  O.  Draper,  Hopeville,  Massachusetts. 

Design  Patent. 

36,558.  Tiling.   R.  L.  Chipman,  Akron,  Ohio.  Term  of  patent  14  years. 
Issued  September  22,  1903. 

739,658.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  rubber  cushion  tire.]  G.  D.  Dryden, 
Chicago,  111. 

739,720.     Fountain  pen.     J.  G.  Rider,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

739)753-  Playing  ball  [comprising  a  springy  hollow  core,  a  hard  shell 
of  plastic  material,  an  intervening  layer  of  soft  rubber,  and  a  metal 
layer  embedded  in  said  soft  rubber  layer,  all  enclosed  in  a  shell  of 
Gutta-percha],     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Issued  September  29,  1903. 

739,826.  Antiskidding  device  for  vehicle  wheels.  S.  Butler,  West- 
bury-on-Tyrm,  England. 

740,069.     Vehicle  tire.     W.  O.  Worth,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

740,142.  Heel  for  boots  or  shoes.  J.  C.  Hale,  Alexandria,  Scotland, 
assignor  to  R.  M.  Howison,  London. 

740,148.  Horseshoe  pad  [consisting  of  layers  of  fibrous  material  ce- 
mented together  by  a  waterproof  material],  A.  Larsen,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

740,184.  Antiskidding  device  for  vehicle  wheels.  W.  D.  Sainsbury, 
Dublin,  Ireland. 

740,278.  Rocking  chair  attachment  [a  rubber  strip  for  the  under  side 
of  the  rocker].     W.  E.  Howe,  Talladega.  Alabama. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  or- 
dered from  The  India  Rubber  World  offices  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

THE    BRITISH    PATENT    RECORD. 

[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the    United  States.] 

Applications — 1903. 

8,244.     Constance  Campione,  London.     Dress  shield.     Aug.  24. 
8,249.     G.  Sutton,  London.      Means  for  molding   hollow  objects  in 

plastic  material  (E.  J.  LeComte,  Mexico).     Aug.  24. 
8,365.     J.    S.    Fairfax,    London.     Elastic    air    pressure    balls  (S.   A. 

Tidey,  Switzerland).     Aug.  25. 
8,385.     P.  A.  Martin,  Birmingham.      Means  of  manufacture   of  golf 

balls.     Aug.  26. 
8,483.     W.  R.  Amos,  London.     Hose  coupling.     Aug.  27. 

8.635.  J-  W\  R.  Scriven,  Bradford.      Pneumatic  tire  cover.    Aug.  29. 

8.636.  W.  Buttery,  Bradford.     Tire  for  cycles  and  motors.   Aug.  29. 
8,664.      R.  J.  Routledge,  London.     Tire  for  motor  cycles  and  motors. 

Aug.  29. 

8,671.  W.  II.  Chapman,  London.  Puncture  preventing  device  for 
tires.     Aug.  29. 

18,716.     A.  A.  Waterman,  London.     Fountain  pen.     Aug.  31. 

8.770.     C.  E.  Boutwood,  London.     Golf  ball.     Aug.  31. 

8,845.  H.  C.  Berger,  London.  Resilient  protective  covering  for 
pneumatic  tires.     Sept.  1. 

8,876.  D.  P.  Goodwin,  Birmingham.  Tire  for  motor  and  other  vehi- 
cles.    Sept.  1. 

8.937-  W.  R.  Ormandy,  Liverpool.  Method  of  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber tires  for  vehicles.     Sept.  2. 

8,996.     E.  W.  Warriner,  London.     Fountain  pen.     Sept.  3. 

9,001.  J.  S.  Campbell  and  A.  H.  Atteridge,  London.  Golf  ball. 
Sept.  3. 

9,062.     W.  R.  Cornell,  Black  Bourton,  Oxon.     Life  belt.     Sept.  4. 

9,091.  T.  J.  Cooper  and  J.  D.  Smith,  London.  Pneumatic  tire. 
Sept.  4. 

9,100.  I.  E.  Winslow  and  W.  P.  Pearsall,  London.  Resilient  wheel 
for  vehicles.     Sept.  4. 

9.148.  V.  Pappenheim,  London.     Syringe.     Sept.  5. 

9.149.  V.  Pappenheim,  London.     Spraying  bottle.     Sept.  5. 
9,159.     G.  R.  Venner  and  F.  W.  Trash,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  for 

cycles  and  motors.     Sept.  5. 
9,162.     W.  F.  Williams,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Sept.  5. 
9,192.     Carl  Otto  Weber,  Crumpsall.     Improvements  in  the  utilization 

of  low  grades  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  and  their  resinous 

constituents.     Sept.  7. 
9,230.     W.  Barber  and  F.  Johnson,   London.     Revolving  heel  pad. 

Sept.  7. 
9,295.     C.   Bissell  and  W.   Bradshaw,    Manchester.     Pneumatic   tire 

and  rim  for  cycles  and  motor  cars.     Sept.  8. 
9,299.     P.  A.  Martin  and  B.  A.  Martin,    Birmingham.     Tire  for  vehi- 
cle wheels.     Sept.  8. 
9,325.     H.    F.    Hills,    London.     Puncture  resisting  device  for  tires. 

Sept.  8. 
9,346.     J.  Griffiths,  London.     Adjustable  heel  pad.     Sept.  8. 
9.413.     H.  Metzger,  Manchester.     Inflatable  toy.     Sept.  9. 
q,42g.     E.  S.    Woolf,  Liverpool.     Antislipping  device  for  pneumatic 

tires.      Sept.  9. 
9,450.     Anna  Wesp,   London.     Seamless  dress  shield  and  method  of 

manufacture.     Sept.  9. 
9,455.     M.  McNally,  London.     Cap  for  closing  severed  ends  of  tire 

inner  tubes.     Sept.  9. 
9,565.     J.  Monk,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire.     Sept.  n. 
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19.569.  L.  Mistovski,  Manchester.  Improved  seam  for  waterproof 
garments.     Sept.  II. 

19.570.  Isidor  Frankenburg,  Limited,  and  W.  Hubbard,  Manchester. 
Heel  pad.     Sept.  II. 

19,608.     A.  Evans,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Sept.  11. 

19,635.  L.  D.  Tandy  and  R.  H.  Smith,  London.  Fittings  for  pneu- 
matic and  other  elastic  tires.     Sept.  II. 

19,747.  S.  Johnson,  London.  Boot  heels  and  soles  and  method  of 
attaching  same.     Sept.  14. 

19,809.  T.  C.  Redfern,  Manchester.  Detachable  heels  for  boots. 
Sept.  15. 

19,884.  H.  Panzetta  and  H.  H.  Frost,  London.  Vulcanizing  appara- 
tus.    Sept.  15. 

Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  August  12,  1903.] 

8,881  (1902).     Means  of  preventing  punctures  in  pneumatic  tires.     R. 

M.  Howison,  London. 
•8,893  (1902).     Syringe   nozzle.      W.    L.    Wise,    London.      (W.    H. 

Pumphrey,  New  York.) 
8,980  (1902).     Elastic  tire  [consisting  of  a  series  of  springs  enclosed  in 

a  cover  of  rubber  or  other  material].  C.  A.  Brandt  and  A.  Fornelius, 

Sandviken,  Sweden. 

*  8,982  (1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
•8,983(1902).     Golf  ball.      Same. 

•8,984(1902).  Golf  ball.  Same. 
•8,985(1902).  Golf  ball.  Same. 
9,133(1902).     Gauntlets  [with  elastic  closely  fitting  wrist  part].     A. 

Dunhill,  London. 
9,137  (1902).     Inhaler.     S.  R.  Hatch,  Bristol. 
9,171  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire  [with  tread  compounded  of  rubber,  metal, 

etc.]     G.  G.  Smith,  Madgeburg,  Germany. 
9,202  (1902).     Air  or  water  cushion  for  use  in  baths.     E.  Rose,  Neu- 

rode,  Germany. 
•9,240(1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*  9,241  (1902).  Golf  ball.  Same. 
•9,242(1902).  Golf  ball.  Same. 
•9,243(1902).     Playing  ball.     Same. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  August  19, 1903.] 

•9,511(1902).  Insulating  composition.  L.  Randolph,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

9,539  ( 1902).  Elastic  tire  [composed  of  a  series  of  springs  with  inter- 
mediate spaces  filled  with  rubber].  F.  S.  de  Mondran  and  E.  B. 
Gras,  Paris,  France. 

9.552  (1902).     Hernia  truss.     F.  Matuchet,  Paris,  France. 

9,625  (1902).  Vulcanization  of  India  rubber  [the  articles  being  placed 
in  vessels  heated  by  steam  pipes  and  connected  with  a  pump  for 
circulating  air  or  other  gas].  W.  W.  Wittenberg,  E.  Brock,  and 
E.  Koch,  Riga,  Russia. 

9,650  (1902).  Cement  for  repairing  tires  [a  solution  of  Gutta-percha  in 
carbon  bisulphide  with  mineral  naphtha].  E.  Blumdell,  Wem, 
Shropshire. 

9,698  (1902).  Valve  for  foot  balls  or  pneumatic  tires.  F.  W.  Ingram 
(J.  G.  Ingram  &  Sons),  London. 

9,771  (1902).   Ear  trumpet.    T.  W.  Messenger.  Quorn,  South  Australia. 

9.804  (1902).  Vulcanizing  mold  for  wheel  tires  and  the  like.  E.  Bert, 
Paris,  France. 

9.805  (1902).  Method  of  molding  or  vulcanizing  wheel  tires  and  the 
like.     Same. 

•9,859  (1902).     Tool  for  stripping  insulation  from  wire.     C.  C.  Sibley, 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
9,945(1902).     Elastic  tire  [of  springs  enclosed  in  a  rubber  cover].     L. 

Henss,  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  August 36,  1903.] 

10,218  (1902).  Plastic  composition  [for  insulation  work  or  as  a  substi- 
tute for  celluloid].     A.  Luft,  Lemberg,  Austria. 

10,240  (1902).  Collapsible  and  folding  bath.  E.  W.  Lancaster,  Lon- 
don. 

10,349  (1902).  Toy  balloon.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  (S.  A.  pour  le 
Commerce  et  l'lndustrie  du  Caoutchouc,  Brussels.) 

•10,398(1902).  Elastic  tire  [with  cork  core].  H.  Barnard,  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

10,406  (1902).  Sole  and  heel  protector  for  boots.  J.  S.  Howkins, 
Thornton  Heath,  and  J.  Weaver,  London. 

10,421  (1902).     Nipple  for  feeding  bottles.     W.  G.  I'lucknett,  Bristol. 


•10,453  (1902).  Method  of  making  balls.  E.  Kempshall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  September  2,  1903,] 

10,660  (1902).     Elastic  tire.     R.  C.  Sayer,  Bristol. 

•10,704  (1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

•10,707  (1902).  Vehicle  wheel  [having  pneumatic  tube  or  rubber  sec- 
tion between  inner  and  outer  members].  D.  H.  Hayward,  No.  131 
West  One  Hundred  and  Third  street,  New  York. 

10,921  (1902).  Hose  pipe  [combined  suction  and  pressure],  P.  Mac- 
Lellan,  Glasgow,  and  J.  W.  O.  Walker,  Birmingham. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  September  9,  1903  ] 
•11,318(1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Bosion,  Massachusetts. 
•11,321(1902).     Vehicle  tire  [solid,  wired  on,  with  elastic  rubber  tread 

and  hard  rubber  base  molded  in  one  helically  coiled  length].     W. 

S.  Huffman,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
•11,507(1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
•11,605(1902).     Playing  ball.  F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
•11,606(1902).     Golf  ball.      Same. 
•11,607  (1902).     Golf  ball.     Same. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  September  16,  1903.! 
•11.752(1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
*II.753  (1902).     Golf  ball.     Same. 
•11,754(1902).     Golf  ball.     Same. 

11,801(1902).     Golf  ball.     R.  Hutchison,  Pi estwick,  Ayrshire. 
11,857(1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     M.  Polack,  Waltershausen,  Germany. 
n. 895  (1902).     Flexible  tubing  [of  rubber  or  other  material  with  in- 
ternal and  external  spiral  ceils].     W.  M.  Angus  and  A.  Robertson, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
11,981    (1902).     Pneumatic  tire   [with  locking  rings  for  securing  the 

covers].     J.  Cottrell,  Surrey,  and  A.  M.  Smith,  London. 
•11,996(1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
•12,013(1902).     Vaginal  syringe.      R.   H.  Eddy,  Providence,  Rhode 

Island. 
12,065  (!902).     Pneumatic  tire    [with    non-slipping   projections].      F. 

Thorpe,  Newmarket  Station,  Ireland. 
12,143(1902).     Eye  cupping  and  massage  apparatus.      J.   Williams, 

Birkenhead. 

THE   GERMAN    PATENT    RECORD. 
Patents  Granted. 

145,24s  (Class  39a).       Process   and   appliance    for  vulcanizing  rubber 

goods.     B.  W.  Wittenberg,  E.  Brock,  and  E.  Koch,  Riga,  Russia. 

Sept.  2. 
I44.I53  (CI.  71a).     Rubber  shoe.  C.  P.  Bohnke,  Riga,  Russia.  Sept.  2. 
145,524  (CI.  63c).     Air  tire  with  tread  fortified  by  ribs.     J.  F.  Leber, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  United  States.     Sept.  9. 
'45.525  (CI.   63^).     Pneumatic  rubber  tire    having   hollow  side  spaces 

provided  with  solid  cores.     W.  F.  Williams,    London,  England. 

Sept.  9. 
145.527  (CI.  63^).     Tire  with  depressions  in  the  sides,  adapted  to  heavy 

vehicles.     W.  O.  Worth,  Chicago,  Illinois,  United  States.  Sept.  9. 

Design  Patents  Granted   [Gebrauchsmuster]. 

205,997  (Class  417).  Gasbag  for  acetylene  lanterns,  attached  to  the  pipe 
system  by  rubber  tube.  Oberrheimsche  Metallwerke,  G.  m.  b.  H. 
Sept.  2. 

206,004  (CI.  4a).  Rubber  insert  for  wagon  lamp  holders.  U.  Stransky, 
Prague,  Austria.     Sept.  2. 

206,490  (CI.  8  d).  Wringer  rollers,  consisting  of  rubber  rings  which  may 
be  changed  when  worn.     M.  Schreiber,  Krefeld.     Sept.  9. 

206,773  (CI.  6}e).  Rubber  rims  for  wagon  wheels.  B.  Panzer,  Berlin. 
Sept.  9. 

206,675  (CI.  71a).  Mode  of  fastening  rubber  heels.  M.  Guhne,  Strass- 
burg.     Sept.  9. 

207,398  (CI.  64c).  Rubber  emptying  plug,  for  drawing  off  tubes,  with 
side  valve  to  admit  the  air,  adapted  to  casks  with  iron  bungholes. 
M.  Lind,  Mannheim-Neckeraii.     Sept.  16. 

206,373  (CI.  71a).  Elastic  insoles,  having  rubber  tubing  on  the  under- 
side.    0.  Dietrich,  Halle  a/d  Saale.     Sept.  16. 

207,657  (CI.  I2<r").  Centrifugal  drum  covered  first  with  hard  rubber 
and  then  outside  with  soft  rubber.  Vereinigte  Berlin- Frankfurter 
Gummiwaaren-Fabriken,  Gelnhausen.     Sept.  23. 

217,828  (C!.  63^).  Tires  with  air  tube  spirally  wound  and  ends  fast- 
ened with  cement.     Aug.  C.  Konnecker,  Hamburg.     Sept.  23. 

217,721  (CI.  yoe).  Eraser  having  different  colored  squares,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  checkerboard.  F.  Marx  &  Co.,  Hannover.  Sept.  23. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   RUBBER  TRADE. 


THE    FISK    RUBBER    CO.    ASSIGN. 

THE  following  statement  was  issued  on  October  15: 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  has  made  an  assignment  to  A.  N. 
Mayo,  of  Springfield  [Massachusetts],  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
organization and  increase  of  capital  stock.  The  business  will 
be  continued  without  interruption.  The  assets  are  in  excess  of  the 
liabilities,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  indebtedness  will  be  paid  in  full. 
James  B.  Carroll,  a  lawyer  of  Springfield,  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  creditors,  who,  at  last  accounts,  were  understood 
to  be  favorable  to  some  plan  of  reorganization  that  would  per- 
mit of  the  f  usiness  to  be  continued,  with  a  larger  capital  than 
hitherto.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  were  incorporated  in  the  latter 
part  of  1898,  to  acquire  the  plant  of  the  Spalding  &  Pepper 
Manufacturing  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.),  in  liquidation.  The 
company  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycle  and 
vehicle  tires,  apparently  doing  a  good  business,  though  the  cap- 
ital has  never  been  increased  beyond  the  original  figure,  $33,- 
000.  The  India  Rubber  World  was  informed  recently  that 
an  offer  had  been  made  for  the  Fisk  factory  by  Colonel  Albert 
A.  Pope,  head  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  The  Springfield 
Republican  states :  "  A  rumor  was  circulated  a  few  days  ago  that 
it  [the  Fisk  company]  was  on  the  point  of  selling  out  to  the 
Pope  company  of  Hartford,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a  short  time  ago 
the  Pope  company  made  an  offer,  but  it  was  not  considered." 

SHELTON  RUBBER  RECLAIMING  PLANT  CLOSED. 
The  U.  S.  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works,  having  erected  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  the  largest  rubber  reclaiming  plant  in  ex- 
istence, have  closed  for  an  indefinite  period  their  original  plant 
at  Shelton,  Connecticut,  though  the  latter  will  not  be  disman- 
tled, at  least  for  the  present.  The  Shelton  plant  dates  from 
1889,  in  January  of  which  year  the  Derby  Rubber  Co.  was  in- 
corporated, with  $20,000  capital,  by  V.  A.  Page,  W.  F.  Askam, 
and  Robert  N.,  Royal  M.,  and  Theodore  S.  Bassett.  The 
Derby  Rubber  Co.  joined  with  four  other  concerns,  in  forming 
the  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  which  controlled  the  trade  from 
May  9,  1 891,  to  June  1,  1895.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  combi- 
nation the  Shelton  plant  was  continued  by  a  new  company,  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Reclaiming  Works,  with  which  was  merged,  in 
1900,  the  Loewenthal  Rubber  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
Theodore  S.  Bassett,  named  above,  has  been  identified  with  the 
business  continuously,  being  now  president  of  the  U.S.  Rub- 
ber Reclaiming  Works,  while  W.  F.  Askam,  whose  knowledge 
of  reclaiming  processes  was  the  basis  of  the  original  Shelton 
undertaking,  is  at  Buffalo,  as  general  superintendent. 

THE  POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  details  of  the  acquisition  of  the  American  Bicycle  Co. 
and  its  constituent  companies  by  the  new  corporation  headed 
by  Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope  have  been  given  from  time  to  time 
in  these  columns.  On  October  14,  all  the  necessary  legal  pre- 
liminaries having  been  arranged,  orders  were  given  that  all 
business  would  be  transacted  in  future  in  the  name  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Co.,  the  names  "  American  Bicycle  Co."  and 
"  American  Cycle  Manufacturing  Co."  disappearing.  There  are 
factories  at  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  Westfield,  Massachusetts  ; 
Hagerstown,  Maryland  ;  and  Chicago,  Illinois.  Offices  and 
branches  are  maintained  in  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  San  Francisco.=Early  in  the 
month  Colonel  Pope  was  invited  to  address  the  Hartford 
Workingmen's  Club,  which  he  did,  recounting  the  history  of 
the  first  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  incorporated  in  1877,  with 


only  $3300  capital.  A  handsome  floral  horseshoe  was  presented 
to  Colonel  Pope  by  the  members  of  the  club. 

AMERICAN   TUBING   AND   WEBBING   CO. 

Lorin  M.  Cook  and  Willard  C.  Perkins,  receivers  for  this 
company  (at  Providence,  Rhode  Island)  since  March  14,  1903, 
have  applied  to  the  Rhode  Island  supreme  court  for  leave  to 
iquidate  the  property,  and  a  hearing  has  been  set  for  the  mo- 
tion on  November  2.  Mr.  Perkins  informed  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  correspondent  a  few  days  since  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  property  would  eventually  be  sold,  but  that  he 
could  tell  nothing  definite  until  after  the  hearing.  Meanwhile, 
the  plant  was  running  on  full  time  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  so  until  some  disposition  has  been  made  of  the  property, 
but  ever  since  the  concern  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  the 
working  force  has  gradually  been  diminishing.  The  claims  of 
creditors  are  understood  to  amount  to  about  $300,000.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  company  grew  out  of  the  failure  of 
Dresser  &  Co.  (New  York),  details  of  which  were  given  in  The 
India  Rubber  World  April  1,  1903  (page  239)  and  July  1 
(page  354). 

WHY   THEIR   TIRES   ARE    HIGHER   IN   PRICE. 

The  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York  and  Akron, 
Ohio)  have  circulated  in  their  trade  a  chart  illustrating  the  ad- 
vance in  crude  rubber  prices,  with  the  following  explanatory 
paragraph :  "  The  above  chart  gives  the  New  York  market 
price  per  pound  of  Para  rubber  for  the  past  fifteen  months  as 
reported  by  The  India  Rubber  World.  This  advance  in 
price  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  advance  in  price  of  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires,  and  further  comment  is  unnecessary." 

A  NEW  LAST  COMPANY  IN  CANADA. 
The  Standard  Last  Co.  of  Granby,  Quebec,  has  been  organ- 
ized lately,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  two  plants  already  ex- 
isting. One  is  that  of  the  old  Granby  Last  Co.,  which  went 
into  liquidation  last  summer.  The  other  plant  acquired  com- 
prises the  last  making  machinery  and  stock  of  blocks  of  the 
Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal.  A  fine  equipment  has  thus 
been  secured.  The  business  management  of  the  company  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  Thomas  Hart,  superintendent  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  department  of  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  while 
the  factory  end  will  be  looked  after  by  John  Libby,  who  form- 
erly operated  the  last  department  of  the  Canadian  company. 

NEW   YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  : 


Common. 

Preferred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

320 
350 
200 
1,045 
IOO 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Sept.  26 
Week  ending  Oct.      3 
Week  ending  Oct.    10 
Week  ending  Oct.    17 
Week  ending  Oct.    24 

10^ 
10-4 

10 
10 

1014 

10 
10 
10 

400 
700 
500 
930 
HO 

3lU 

38 

37 

36 

36J* 

35 
36 
36 
35 
3°}4 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  : 


Common. 

Preferred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High 

Low. 

Week  ending  Sept.  26 
Week  ending  Oct.      3 
Week  ending  Oct.    10 
Week  ending  Oct.    17 
Week  ending  Oct.    24 

1,400 
4,830 
2,025 
1,885 
1,487 

16 

15?8 

14  % 

15 

M1, 

J3H 
13% 
14          1 

720 

235 

IOO 

60 

37 

70 
69 

6S 

07  v% 

69^ 

66 

69^ 
°7% 
67^ 
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PLANT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  RUBBER  SHOE  CO.,  CRANSTON,  RHODE   ISLAND. 


NEW    PLANT   OF   THE   ATLANTIC    RUBBER   SHOE   CO. 

Just  at  the.edge  of  the  town  of  Cranston,  which  is  really  a 
suburb  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  fine  plant  of  the 
Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
The  location,  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint,  is  ideal.  It  is 
on  the  main  line  of  the  consolidated  railroad,  with  its  own  sid- 
ing. It  is  also  close  to  the  Pawtuxet  river,  assuring  plenty  of 
water,  and  the  five  cent  trolley  fares  from  Providence  render  it 
attractive  to  labor.  The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  the 
present  condition  of  the  plant,  except  the  partly  finished  100 
foot  tower  at  the  main  entrance.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  Frank  N.  White,  president ;  G.  Trowbridge  Hollister,  (of 
Vermilye  &  Co.,  bankers,  New  York),  vice  president ;  Charles 
E.  Spencer,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  directors  are  the  of- 
ficers named  above,  together  with  Latham  A.  Fish  (of  Ver- 
milye &  Co.),  Thomas  B.  Hidden,  J.  H.  Flagler  (of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.),  Joseph  O.  Stokes  (of  the  Home,  Trenton,  and  Joseph 
Stokes  rubber  companies),  and  B.  H.  Hotchkiss.  General 
Manager  Henry  J.  Doughty  is  at  Cranston,  busy  with  superin- 
tending the  work  of  construction.  Maurice  E.  Clark,  former 
superintendent  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  (Provi- 
dence, R.  I.),  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company 
and  taken  the  superintendency  of  the  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.  His  late  position  with  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  is 
filled  by  James  Gray. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  RUBBER  CO. 
Norman  Grey,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  receiver  of  this 
company,  on  October  9,  offered  at  public  sale  at  East  Burling- 
ton, New  Jersey,  the  plant,  machinery,  goods,  and  chattels  of 
the  company,  for  which  was  realized  $3475,  the  purchaser  be- 
ing the  attorney  for  interests  not  at  the  time  disclosed.  The 
sale  was  confirmed  by  the  New  Jersey  court  of  chancery  on 
October  12.  The  building,  ground,  and  boiler  and  engines, 
being  leased,  were  not  offered  for  sale.  A  carload  of  reclaimed 
rubber  (29,855  pounds)  belonging  to  the  company  will  be  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  receiver  at  No.  54  Harrison  street,  New 
York,  on  November  5,  at  12  M. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CREDIT  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  report,  dated  October  1,  records  some  good  work 
accomplished  during  the  year  in  the  furtherance  of  its  objects 
in  the  protection  of  its  members  against  imposition  and  fraud 
and  in  bringing  about  mutual  improvements  in  trade  customs 
and  usages.  The  association  carries  on  its  work  in  connection 
with  a  National  Association,  by  means  of  which,  when  a  fraud- 
ulent collection  agency  was  driven  out  of  New  York  last  year, 


it  was  proceeded  against  later  in  various  cities  in  other  states, 
and  its  head  finally  placed  in  jail,  where  he  is  now  awaiting 
trial.  The  objects  of  this  association  are  most  commendable 
and  it  should  have  a  larger  membership. 

COLONEL   COLT   NOMINATED   FOR   GOVERNOR. 
At  the  Republican  convention  held  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  on  October  6,  to  nominate   candidates  for  the  state 
offices  to  be  filled  at  the  next  annual  election,  Colonel  Samuel 
Pomeroy  Colt,  of  Bristol,  was  the  choice  for  governor.    Colonel 
Colt  filled  the  office  of  attorney  general  in  that  state,  by  elec- 
tion,  for  three    annual   terms 
( 1 883- 1 886),  after  having  served 
previously  for  three  years  as 
assistant    attorney    general. 
Colonel   Colt   since    1901  has 
been  president  of  the  United 
States   Rubber  Co.,  in   which 
he  has  been  a  director  since  its 
organization.      He    had    pre- 
viously been  president  of  the 
National  India   Rubber  Co. — 
an  office  which  he  still  holds 
— and  is  now  president  of  two 
of  the  other  constituent  con- 
cerns, the  Woonsocket  Rubber 
Co.  and  the  Goodyear's  Metal- 
col.  samuel  p.  colt.  ]jc  Rubber  Shoe  Co.    Colonel 

Colt  wrote  a  letter  under  date  of  October  9  accepting  the  nom- 
ination. ==The  Republican  convention  at  the  same  time  nom- 
inated, for  reelection  as  state  treasurer,  Walter  A.  Read,  a  di- 
rector in  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.— =Colonel  Colt,  if 
elected,  will  be  the  second  prominent  member  of  the  rubber 
trade  to  fill  the  office  of  governor  of  his  state,  the  first  having 
been  the  Hon.  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  president  of  the  Bourn 
Rubber  Co.  (1883-1885). 

ATTRACTIVE  ADVERTISING  FEATURES. 
The  Candee  Rubber  Co.  have  brought  out  a  series  of  ten 
photo-reproductions  of  "The  World's  most  Famous  Paint- 
ings" on  cards  6x8  inches.  On  the  back  of  each  is  a  brief 
story  of  the  picture  and  of  the  artist,  with  just  enough  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  rubber  footwear.  The  cards  will  be  prized 
by  the  shoe  retailer's  customers— and  others— fortunate  enough 
to  get  them.— —The  Meyer  Rubber  Co.  have  been  distributing 
a  series  of  blotters,  faced  with  lithographed  copies  of  other 
pictures  which,  if  less  famous,  are  spirited  and  amusing.— A 
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novelty  in  advertising  banners  is  one  to  be  stretched  across  a 
retailer's  window,  or  along  the  wall,  instead  of  hanging  in  a  ver- 
tical position.  Such  a  banner,  5  feet  long  and  10  inches  wide, 
silk  faced  and  metal  tipped  at  the  ends,  carries  the  words 
CANDEE  RUBBERS  printed  in  bright  colors.==The 
above  are  specimens  of  the  material  recently  prepared  by  the 
versatile  advertising  manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  Mr.  John  P.  Lyons. 

COMBINATION  RUBBER  AND  BELTING  CO. 
In  the  United  States  district  court  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
on  October  28,  J.  Kearney  Rice,  as  counsel,  filed  a  petition  in 
voluntary  bankruptcy  for  The  Combination  Rubber  and  Belt- 
ing Co.,  of  Bloomfield.  Wilfred  Clark,  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  appointed  receiver  and  his  bond  was  fixed  at  $15,000. 
The  next  step  will  be  the  choice  of  a  trustee,  by  the  credi- 
tors of  the  company,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  court, 
and  after  such  choice  has  been  made  it  is  understood  that 
steps  will  be  taken  looking  to  a  reorganization,  with  increased 
capital.  The  Combination  Rubber  and  Belting  Co.  was  in- 
corporated in  New  Jersey,  March  7,  1901,  with  $350,000  cap- 
ital authorized,  and  acquired  the  factory  of  the  long  established 
Combination  Roll  and  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bloomfield,  which  has 
since  been  operated  in  making  mechanical  rubber  goods. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Adolph  Kern,  president; 
Joseph  B.  Bloomingdale,  vice  president ;  Henry  Kern,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  ;  Julius  Kahn,  manager  of  sales.  The  Messrs. 
Kern  are  engaged  largely  in  the  metal  tefining  trade,  being 
officers  of  the  Vulcan  Detinning  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bloomingdale 
is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  large  department  store  in  New 
York.  M.  J.  Hirsch,  No.  68  William  street,  New  York,  coun- 
sel for  the  company,  informs  The  India  Rubber  World  that 
their  liabilities,  in  round  numbers,  amount  to  $165,000,  of 
which  $30000  is  due  for  merchandise  and  the  remainder  for 
borrowed  money  and  bank  accommodations.  The  nominal 
assets  are  about  $270,000,  of  which  the  premises  and  plant 
figure  at  something  over  $200,000.  The  purchase  price  of  the 
factory  was  $100,000,  since  which  time  as  much  or  more  has 
been  invested  in  a  new  building  and  additional  machinery. 
The  improvements  involved  the  borrowing  of  money,  which 
is  about  to  become  due.  without  the  company  being  prepared 
for  payment,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  certain  plans  for 
placing  bonds.  It  is  understood  that  the  officers  mentioned 
above  are  the  principal  creditors. 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  BRINGS  SUIT. 
The  sheriff  of  New  York  county  on  October  14  received  a 
writ  of  attachment  against  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.,  in  favor  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  on  an  assigned 
claim  for  $200,000  of  the  American  Bicycle  Co.,  to  recover 
which  sum  an  action  has  been  brought  in  the  New  York  su- 
preme court.  Under  date  of  November  8,  1899,  the  American 
Bicycle  Co.  sold  to  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  three 
rubber  tire  plants — the  Hartford,  the  Indianapolis,  and  the 
Peoria — the  consideration  involving  an  agreement  by  tne 
American  Bicycle  Co.  to  purchase  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  its  re- 
quirements in  tires  from  the  Rubber  Goods  company,  for  five 
years,  while  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  rebate  of  $200,- 
000  on  such  business  for  the  same  period.  The  basis  of  the 
present  suit  is  the  $200,000  rebate  alleged  to  have  been  due  on 
November  1,  1902,  and  not  paid.  President  Dale,  of  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  company,  states  that  the  counsel  of  his  company  are 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  contract  made  by  the  American 
Bicycle  Co.  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  and  had  advised  that  the  matter  be  allowed  to  come 
before  the  courts,  rather  than  that  any  settlement  be  made 


with  the  Pope  company.  Bond  was  given  and  the  attachment 
was  vacated  on  October  15,  but  the  case  has  not  yet  been  set 
for  trial.  The  Pope  company's  attorneys  in  the  case  are  But- 
ler, Notman,  Joline  &  Mynderse,  of  New  York. 

A  RUBBER  FLOOR  TILING  PATENT  SUIT. 
The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  has  filed 
a  suit  against  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (both  of 
New  York),  alleging  infringement  of  a  patent  on  rubber  floor 
tiling  [No.  543,583,  issued  July  30,  1895,  to  John  Murphy].  An 
injunction  and  accounting  are  asked.  This  patent  provides 
for  the  joining  of  partially  vulcanized  blocks  of  rubber  with 
rubber  cement  and  the  completion  of  vulcanization  after  they 
are  in  place.  The  Peerless  company  maintains  that  this  is 
simply  shop  practice  and  is  not  a  patentable  process.  It  claims 
that  the  same  methods  were  in  use  in  rubber  factories  before 
the  patent  referred  to  was  granted.  The  method  of  putting  to- 
gether these  rubber  squares  which  makes  cohesive  the  entire 
floor  covering  had  been  practiced  before,  according  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  defendant  company,  in  the  lettering  of  rubber 
foot  mats  and  in  other  rubber  products.  Besides  the  Peerless 
company,  several  other  concerns  making  rubber  tiling  are  using 
practically  the  same  process.  Even  if  they  are  not  made  de- 
fendants to  similar  suits,  they  will  look  with  great  interest 
upon  the  outcome  of  this  litigation. 

TO  INSPECT  RUBBER  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 
The  United  States  civil  service  commission  announces  that 
an  examination  will  beheld  November  11  to  secure  eligibles 
from  which  to  make  certification  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  position 
of  inspector  of  rubber  in  the  quartermaster's  department  at 
Schuylkill  arsenal,  Philadelphia,  at  a  salary  of  $1500  per  annum, 
and  other  similar  vacancies  as  they  may  occur.  This  examina- 
tion is  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  comply 
with  the  requirements. 

NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

Electric  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  October  6,  1903,  under 
New  Jersey  laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods ;  capital,  $1,000,- 
000.  Incorporators  :  Charles  H.  George,  Smith  L.  Muller,  and 
William  O.  McCarthy,  all  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  The 
headquarters  at  present  are  in  the  office  of  the  Title  Guarantee 
and  Trust  Co.,  in  Jersey  City,  whence  The  India  Rubber 
World  is  informed  :  "  Nothing  has  been  done  since  the  incor- 
poration except  to  conduct  a  few  experiments,  the  nature  and 
details  of  which  we  would  rather  keep  quiet  at  the  present 
time.  As  soon  as  the  company  is  financed  and  ready  to  do 
business  we  should  be  pleased  to  give  all  the  information  which 
you  may  care  to  have." 

=The  George  W.  Knowlton  Rubber  Co.  (Boston),  October 
19,  1903,  under  Maine  laws;  capital,  $10,000.  George  W. 
Knowlton  is  president  and  treasurer.  The  other  incorporators 
are  Edwin  A.  and  A.  G.  Knowlton,  of  Arlington,  Massachu- 
setts, and  G.  M.  Watts,  Portland,  Maine.  To  succeed  copart- 
nership by  same  name,  engaged  in  the  packing  trade,  at  No.  33 
Broad  street,  Boston. 

=The  Colorado  Rubber  Co.  (Denver),  October  12,  1903, 
under  Colorado  laws;  capital,  $25,000.  Object,  to  wholesale 
rubber  goods  exclusively,  including  "  American,"  "  Para," 
"  Woonsocket,"  and  "Rhode  Island"  brands  of  rubber  foot- 
wear, mackintoshes,  oiled  clothing  and  druggists'  sundries. 
The  officers  are  Jacob  Hammer  (formerly  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  St.  Paul  Rubber  Co.),  president ;  Albert  Fischer 
(president  of  the  St.  Paul  Rubber  Co.),  vice  president ;  Frank 
H.  Donahower,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

=  East  Burlington  Rubber  Co.  (East  Burlington,  New  Jersey), 
October  17,  1903,  under  New  Jersey  laws;  capital,  $100,000. 
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Incorporators:  E.  E.  Gift,  J.  H.  Camp.  John  Dearbone,  and 
Joseph  H.  Edwards,  of  Philadelphia, and  Lewis  Starr,  Camden, 
New  Jersey.  It  is  understood  that  the  object  is  to  operate  the 
plant  of  the  New  Century  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturers  of  re- 
claimed rubber,  which  recently  went  into  liquidation. 

=  Mercury  Rubber  Co.,  October  27,  1903,  under  New  York 
laws;  capital,  $15,000.  Directors:  I.  Markowitz  and  George 
Bernard,  New  York  city  ;  Charles  F.  Hart,  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey. 

A  STRIKE  ENDED  AT  TORONTO. 
After  having  been  on  strike  for  ten  weeks,  the  employes 
of  The  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  at  Port  Dalhousie 
(near  Toronto),  on  October  21,  at  a  meeting  in  their  union  hall, 
decided  to  apply  in  a  body  to  be  taken  back  in  the  company's 
employ.  The  management  of  the  company  decided,  however, 
that  each  applicant  for  work  must  be  considered  individually, 
and  each  was  required  to  sign  new  factory  regulations.  The 
company  does  not  recognize  the  Union,  but  Superintendent  R. 
F.  Foote  assured  the  employes  that  they  should  receive  here- 
after as  high  wages  as  were  paid  in  any  other  Canadian  factory 
for  the  same  work,  and  in  some  cases  this  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  wages. 

RUBBER  WORKERS'  UNIONS. 

The  officers  of  Akron  Local,  No.  5,  are:  Charles  Fornaker, 
president ;  John  Callahan,  vice  president ;  E.  M.  Goodenberger, 
carresponding  secretary  ;  W.  A.  Labhe,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

Business  in  the  mackintosh  department  of  the  Apsley 
Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts)  is  reported  very  good. 
This  department  will  now  be  enlarged,  owing  to  room  being 
gained  by  transferring  to  the  new  building  mentioned  in  our 
last  issue  some  of  the  boot  and  shoe  work  formerly  carried  on 
in  the  same  building  with  the  mackintosh  work.  Already 
about  100  new  sewing  machines  have  been  installed  in  the 
stitching  rooms. 

=  Letters  patent  of  incorporation  have  been  granted  to  A.V. 
Roy,  John  J.  McGill,  Edward  Gauthier,  Gustave  Gravel,  and  M. 
Huberdean,  all  of  Montreal,  Canada,  as  the  Corona  Rubber  Co., 
with  capital  of  $[00,000,  and  headquarters  in  that  city. 

=  Mr.  Albert  T.  Bell,  for  some  time  manager  of  the  New 
York  store  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  has  re- 
signed his  position,  and  will  take  charge  of  a  large  hotel,  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Chalfonte,"  soon  to  be  erected  at  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  F.  P.  Stewart  takes  his  place  as  manager  of 
the  New  York  store. 

=  Thirty  shares  of  American  Chicle  Co.,  preferred,  were  sold 
at  auction  in  New  York  on  October  7  at  80^. 

=  The  Sweet  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Batavia,  New  York)  were 
exhibitors  at  the  recent  national  carriage  convention  at  Boston, 
where  they  booked  some  good  orders,  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
have  now  business  enough  in  hand  to  keep  the  factory  busy 
through  the  season. 

=The  fact  that  the  control  of  the  Glenark  Knitting  Co. 
(Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  important 
shareholders  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  given  rise  to 
reports  that  the  former  company  is  controlled  by  the  latter. 
The  statement  has  been  authorized,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  stand  on  the  same  basis  in  relation  to  the 
purchase  of  Glenark  goods  as  any  other  large  customers. 

=  Selden  W.  Tyler  has  retired  from  J.  H.  Stedman  &  Co., 
Inc.  (Boston),  dealers  in  scrap  rubber — having  sold  his  interest 
to  the  Stedman  family— and  accepted  a  position  with  Carter's 
ink  Co.  (Boston),  a  concern  with  which  he  was  connected  for- 
merly. 


=  The  Rubber  Step  Manufacturing  Co.  (Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire) lately  filled  an  important  order  for  rubber  step  pads  for 
a  German  coachbuilding  house. 

=  The  Connecticut  Rubber  Co.,  extensive  retailers  of  rubber 
goods  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  were  active  supporters  of  the 
recent  "  Merchants'  Week  "  enterprise  in  that  city.  During 
the  week  ending  October  3,  visitors  from  the  neighboring 
towns,  who  came  in  under  a  half-fare  arrangement  made  with 
the  railways,  were  offered  a  concession  in  prices  on  retail  pur- 
chases, the  idea  being  to  make  the  people  of  those  towns  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hartford  stores  in  a  way  that  would  make  a 
good  impression. 

=  The  Cambridge  Manufacturing  Co.,  organized  last  spring 
to  make  golf  balls  at  Plantsville,  Connecticut,  have  removed 
their  plant  to  Bridgeport,  in  the  same  state.  Mr.  W.  T.  Dale  is 
not  now  connected  with  the  company. 

=J.  F.  Preston,  of  the  Preston  Hose  and  Tire  Co.,  has  brought 
suit  against  six  members  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Marlboro, 
Massachusetts,  for  a  sum  claimed  to  be  due  and  unpaid,  on  ac- 
count of  a  bonus  promised  to  him  in  consideration  of  the  loca- 
tion of  his  factory  in  that  town. 

=William  S.  Hunnewell,  lately  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
has  sold  his  residence  there  and  purchased  a  ranch  at  New 
Chicago,  Montana,  he  being  now  connected  with  the  Goodyear 
Rubber  Co.'s  business  at  Butte.  Montana. 

=  Suit  has  been  brought  against  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co. 
(Akron,  Ohio)  by  Mattie  D.  Vanderhoff,  for  damages  in  the 
sum  of  $1995,  claimed  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  her,  while  employed  by  the  company,  through  slip- 
ping on  a  platform  outside  the  factory,  on  which  sleet  had 
fallen. 

= William  Meagher,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer 
in  the  factory  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  (Providence) 
was  engineer  in  the  factory  of  the  Marvel  Rubber  Co.  (Woon- 
socket)  when  that  concern  was  in  business. 

=  The  factory  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
(New  York),  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  though  located  in  the  dis- 
trict so  disastrously  flooded  early  in  the  past  month,  was  not 
obliged  to  cease  operations.  Many  other  mills  were  closed, 
however,  and  the  damage  to  Passaic  has  been  estimated  at  $2,- 
000,000. 

=  The  new  four  story  brick  building  of  the  New  York  Insu- 
lated Wire  Co.,  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  mentioned  in  this 
journal  in  August  as  being  under  way,  is  reported  completed. 

=  "  There  is  a  Place  in  Every  Mill  for  the  '  Original  Rubber 
Man  '"  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  adverstising  folder  issued  by 
the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  who  manufacture  so  many  rubber 
requisites  for  mill  and  factory  use. 

=The  new  rubber  shoe  factory  of  Terrence  McCarty,  at 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  began  operation  on  October  23. 

=The  Whitehead  Brothers  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey) 
have  been  making  further  improvements  in  their  plant,  putting 
in  new  shafting  and  gears,  and  adding  machinery,  including  a 
Royle  tubing  machine.  Their  hose  capacity  is  now  14,000  feet 
a  day. 

=  Captain  John  J.  Farley  has  left  the  druggists'  sundries  de- 
partment in  the  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co. 
(Bristol,  Rhode  Island)  to  accept  the  position  of  foreman  in 
the  same  department  in  the  factory  of  Morgan  &  Wright  (Chi- 
cago). Before  leaving  Bristol,  Captain  Farley  was  the  recip- 
ient of  a  handsome  piece  of  jewelry  from  the  employes  of  his 
department  at  the  National  factory,  together  with  an  expres- 
sion of  their  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  field.  Cap- 
tain Farley  derives  his  military  title  from  being  commander  of 
a  company  in  the  Rhode  Island  militia. 
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=The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  president  of  the  Mishawaka 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.  (Mishawaka,  Indiana)  due  to  the  re- 
cent death  of  Martin  V.  Beiger  probably  will  not  be  filled  before 
the  regular  annual  election,  in  January  next. 

■=Charles  W.  Barnes,  who  has  been  connected  for  several 
years  with  the  Boston  offices  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
has  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  will  fill  the  position  of  as- 
sistant to  Edward  R.  Rice,  manager  of  the  branch  stores  of  the 
company  since  June,  1902.  On  the  evening  of  October  9  a 
complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Barnes,  at  the  Algon- 
quin Club,  Boston,  by  a  number  of  his  friends  in  the  rubber 
business  in  that  city,  on  which  occasion  a  handsome  scarf  pin 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Barnes  as  a  testimonial  of  their  regard. 
The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  George  P.  Eustis,  of  the 
American  Rubber  Co. 

=The  firm  of  Lamkin  &  Foster  (Boston),  wholesalers  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  rubbers,  whose  embarrassment  was  re- 
ported in  The  India  Rubber  World  for  August,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Lamkin  &  Foster,  Incorporated,  with  a  charter 
under  Massachusetts  laws  dated  October  13,  1903,  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $200,000,  in  equal  shares  of  preferred  and 
common  stock.  Alfred  S.  Foster  is  president,  Charles  A. 
Mooar  vice  president,  Laurence  A.  Mooar  treasurer,  and  Guy 
Lamkin  and  Clarence  T.  Mooar  additional  directors. 

=  It  is  stated  that  the  showing  made  of  the  business  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  directors 
on  October  15,  showed  that  the  business  of  the  company  for 
the  four  months  ended  August  1  was  the  largest  for  the  same 
period  in  any  year  of  the  company's  history. 

=  Frank  E.  Hall,  who  for  so  many  years  past  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  rubber  trade,  has  designed  a  new  type  of  gaso- 
line engine  for  automobiles,  and  has  incorporated  the  Hall 
Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Wollaston,  Mass.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hall  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of 
the  Hall  sectional  tire.  A  set  of  these  tires  is  now  running  on 
a  large  delivery  wagon  owned  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  These  tires  are  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  made,  each 
block  weighing  10  pounds,  the  four  tires  weighing  700  pounds. 
The  load  which  they  carry  is  about  19  tons  and  the  tires  have 
now  been  in  use  about  five  months. 

=The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  are  distributing  to  the 
stores  handling  their  boots  and  shoes  some  attractive  advertis- 
ing pictures.  One,  framed  under  glass,  is  labeled  "  Above  All 
Others,"  and  shows  a  case  of  "  Hood  rubbers  "  carried  far 
above  the  earth  in  a  balloon. 

=  E.  A.  Sprague,  formerly  with  Richard  Levick  Sons  &  Co. 
(Philadelphia),  and  prior  to  that  a  well  known  salesman  of 
rubber  goods  to  hospitals  and  the  druggists'  trade  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  has  accepted  a  selling  position  with  Mul- 
conroy  Co.,  Inc.  (Philadelphia). 

= William  J.  Kelly,  who  has  been  connected  for  several  years 
with  George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Boston),  as  their  New  England 
salesman,  has  accepted  a  position  with  Poel  &  Arnold  (New 
York).  Mr.  Kelly's  many  friends  in  the  New  England  trade, 
while  regretting  his  removal,  wish  him  the  best  of  success  in 
his  new  position. 

=  R.  L.  Chipman,  who  for  more  than  two  years  has  been  the 
resident  agent  at  Akron,  Ohio,  of  George  A.  Alden  &  Co.,  and 
the  New  York  Commercial  Co.,  has  returned  to  Boston  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  Alden  forces  made  by  the  resignation  of  W. 
J.  Kelly.  It  is  understood  that  Harold  W.  French  will  go  from 
the  Boston  office  to  Akron  to  replace  Mr.  Chipman. 

=The  place  of  business  of  I.  Fajan's  Electrical  Construction 
Co.  (No.  42  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  York)  has  been  at- 
tached on  two  executions,  one  of  which,  for  $1108,  is  in  favor 


of  The  India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  Insulating  Co.  (New 
York).  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1901,  with  $5000 
capital. 

=  Mr.  George  A.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Beacon  Falls  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.  (Beacon  Falls.  Conn.)  and  president  of  the  Nauga- 
tuck  National  Bank,  has  just  returned  from  the  annual  national 
Bankers'  convention  in  San  Francisco,  California. 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Mr.  John  C.  Wilson,  president  of  The  India  Rubber  Co. 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  Grace  L.  Hall,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  H.  Hall,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  were  married  in  the  latter 
city  on  the  evening  of  October  7th,  in  the  church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  rector  being  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Woodcock,  Mich.,  an  old  friend  of  the  bride's  family.  Mr. 
Lewis  D.  Parker,  president  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co., 
was  best  man  ;  Miss  Emma  Rutherford  of  New  York  was  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  Miss  Margery  Parker  the  flower  girl. 
Among  the  wedding  presents  were  several  from  the  company 
of  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  president. 

=  The  Governor  Betts  named  in  a  recent  despatch  from  the 
Philippines,  reporting  the  end  of  an  uprising  in  the  province 
of  Albay,  is  Mr.  Arlington  U.  Betts,  who  used  to  be  engaged 
extensively  in  the  rubber  cement  trade  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  He 
has  now  been  governor  of  Albay  for  more  than  two  years.  His 
territory  embraces  15,000  square  miles,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  of  Luzon,  with  about  183,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in 
hemp  growing. 

=  Mr.  Henry  H.  Holland,  who  has  been  formally  appointed 
manager  of  the  European  depot  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  in  London,  to  succeed  the  late  John  W.  Knott,  whose 
assistant  he  was  formerly,  is  making  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  in  part  to  visiting  the  company's  factories. 

=  The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Hill, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  and 
Miss  Alice  H.  Robinson,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

=  Mr.  G.  Louis  Richards,  formerly  Boston  city  sales  agent 
for  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  is  now  president  of  a  New 
York  real  estate  corporation. 

=The  will  of  the  late  Martin  V.  Beiger,  president  of  the  Mis- 
hawaka Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  left  i2><  percent,  of 
his  estate  to  De  Pauw  University  and  5  per  cent,  to  the  New 
York  Chatauqua,  is  being  contested  by  his  widow,  who  filed 
papers  to  that  effect  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  on  October  7. 

=Mr.  Herbert  F.  Moore  has  resigned  as  instructor  in  machine 
design  at  Cornell  University  to  accept  a  position  as  mechanical 
engineer  at  Riehle  Bros.  Testing  Machine  Co.  (Philadelphia). 

BALATA  FROM  DUTCH  GUIANA. 


THE  Balata  industry  in  Dutch  Guiana  in  1902,  according  to 
a  British  consular  report,  was  more  prosperous  than  for 
several  years  past,  the  exports  being  stated  as  follows : 

1899.  1900.  i9or.  1902. 

Pounds 260,922  459,371  521,400  728,200 

The  latter  figure  is  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  highest  pro- 
duction ever  reached  (in  1896),  and  brings  up  the  average  for  the 
above  four  years  to  the  usual  average  for  the  colony,  thus  off- 
setting the  depression  in  the  output  a  few  years  ago.  A  pecu- 
liar fact  stated  in  the  consul's  report  is  that  much  Balata  is  lost 
in  transit  between  the  "  bush  "  and  the  seaport,  which  is  lead- 
ing the  traders  to  insure  their  produce.  The  report  reads  : 
"  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  was  lost  in  this  way,  but  within 
six  months  claims  were  made  against  a  single  insurance  com- 
pany for  about  ,£7500,  the  value — insured — of  some  90  tons  lost 
in  the  rivers  by  the  upsetting  of  the  boats." 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY   A   RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  The  sec- 
ond annual  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Rubber 
Workers'  Union  of  America  was  held  at  Akron  during  the  four 
days  October  12-15.  Fourteen  unions,  affiliated  with  the  na- 
tional organization,  were  represented  by  delegates.  At  the 
opening  session  of  the  convention,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
Mayor  C.  W.  Kempel.a  union  man,  who  was  elected  by  the 
working  men  of  the  city,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome.  J.  D. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Akron,  de- 
livered a  welcoming  address  in  behalf  of  organized  labor  in  this 
city,  and,  together  with  the  mayor,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
convention.  On  Monday  evening  the  visitors  were  the  guests 
of  the  Central  Labor  Union.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the 
sessions  were  of  a  business  nature  and  were  behind  closed 
doors.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  question  of  child  labor 
was  discussed,  and  the  union  pledged  itself  to  attempt  to  secure 
legislation  unfavorable  to  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories and  to  the  employment  of  women  between  the  hours  of 
6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.    The  delegates  present  were  : 

Chicago  Local,  No    1. — John  Dean,  W.  T.  Dunn,  Harry  Brick. 

Concord  Junction  Local,  No.  2. — Clarence  E.  Akerstrom,  Charles 
H.  Stevenson. 

Cambridge  Local,  No.  3. — Thomas  J.  Edwards. 

Trenton  Local,  No.  4. — James  O'Donovan,  Harry  Archer,  E. 
Thomas  Staunton. 

Akron  Local,  No.  5. — William  Labbe. 

Kokomo  Local,  No.  6. — Clem  Jackson,  Fred  Cooper. 

Port  Dalhousie  (Ontario)  Local,  No.  7. — John  J.  Phillmore,  Frank 
Blaine. 

Montreal  Local,  No.  8.— J.  E.  Bernard. 

*  Montreal  Local,  No.  9. — Maud  Jerett. 

New  York  Local,  No.  10. — Robert  Gorham,  Edwin  Turnberger. 
Toronto  Local,  No.  n. — George  A.  Martin,  Geale  Woodall. 
St.  Louis  Local,  No.  12. — Wilbur  Walton,  J.  M.  Cannon. 
Hamilton   Square  (New  York)  Local,   No.    13. — William   Scudder, 
John  J.  Redwood. 

*  New  Haven  Local,  No.  14. — Maud  Heaney,  Agues  Donahue. 

[♦These  unions  are  composed  of  women.) 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 

President — Thomas  J.  Edwards,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (re- 
elected). 

First  Vice  President— Harry  Archer,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  (succeed- 
ing C.  H.  O'Bovle). 

Second  Vice  President— Charles  H.  O'Boyle,  of  Chicago  (succeeding 
C.  H.  Stevenson). 

Third  Vice  President — John  J.  Phillmore,  of  Port  Dalhousie,  Ontario 
(succeeding  M.  E.  Mahoney). 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Clarence  E.  Akerstrom,  of  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts (reelected). 

General  Organizer — James  O'Donovan,  of  Trenton  (succeeding  W. 
T.  Dunn). 

The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  Trenton,  in  1904. 
In  discussing  the  question  of  differences  between  workmen  and 
their  employes,  President  Edwards  said  to  your  correspond- 
ent :  "I  find  that  the  Eastern  manufacturers  do  not  feel  the 
same  toward  organized  labor  as  does  the  Western  manufac- 
turer. There  exists  in  the  East  a  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween organized  labor  in  the  rubber  trade,  and  there  is  little 
trouble.  Here  no  such  feeling  exists,  or  at  least  only  in  a  lim- 
ited degree,  and  to  cultivate  such  a  feeling  was  one  of  our  ob- 
jects in  coming  here." 

•     *     » 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  was  held  in 
Akron  on  October  13,  and  the  election  resulted  in  the  old  offi- 
cers being  chosen  for  another  year,  as  follows  : 

President— Y .  A.  Hardy,  of  Chicago. 

Vice  President  and  Superintendent — A.  H.  Marks,  Akron. 

Secretary— W .  B.  MlLLKR,  Akron. 

Treasurer — A.  H.  Noah,  Akron. 


These  officers,  with  O.  C.  Barber,  Akron;  J.  K.  Robinson, 
New  York  ;  and  W.  B.  Hardy,  Chicago,  constitute  the  board,of 
directors.  The  question  of  the  erection  of  a  new  building  was 
not  taken  up.  Treasurer  A.  H.  Noah  states  that  the  company 
have  no  intention  of  erecting  an  office  building  at  the  present 
time.  "  The  business  of  the  company  during  the  past  year  was 
excellent,"  said  Mr.  Noah.  "  The  tire  trade  was  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  company,  especially  in  automobile  and  bicycle 
tires.  Naturally  the  automobile  tire  trade  was  better  than  ever 
before  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  machines  on  the 
market,  and  our  company  made  more  bicycle  tires  than  ever 
before."  When  asked  if  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  the 
trade  in  bicycle  tires  next  year  will  exceed  this  year's  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Noah  stated  that  he  knew  of  none.  The  results 
achieved  in  the  use  of  Diamond  tires  in  the  automobile  endur- 
ance contests  were  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  officers 
of  the  company. 


*    *     * 


The  Lilly  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Barberton.  have  in- 
creased their  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $50,000.  The  com- 
pany will  place  a  limited  amount  of  stock  on  the  market,  and 
with  the  proceeds  will  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plant.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  Charles  Ammerman,  president; 
E.  E.  Beam,  vice  president ;  H.  Benner,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
W.  C.  Lilly,  general  manager.  In  speaking  of  the  increase  of 
capital  stock,  President  Ammerman  said  :  "The  Lilly  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.  have  been  remarkably  successful  for  a  new 
company — we  were  organized  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago — and  during  the  past  year  we  have  built  up  a  trade  which 
warrants  us  in  increasing  our  capital  stock.  We  expect  to 
greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  our  plant,  and  to  turn  out 
more  goods  than  ever." 


*     *    * 


In  the  common  pleas  court  at  Akron  on  October  6,  on  the 
application  of  Ossian  G.  Lyon,  vice  president  of  the  Lyon  Rub- 
ber Co.,  a  receiver  was  appointed  for  that  concern,  the  court 
naming  A.  E.  Kling  for  that  position.  With  the  exception  of 
the  People's  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
failure  of  a  rubber  company  in  the  history  of  Akron.  The  pres- 
ent case  is  not  one  of  importance,  the  Lyon  Rubber  Co.  having 
been  capitalized  at  only  $10000,  and  its  business  never  having 
reached  large  proportions.  The  company  was  incorporated 
October  1,  1902,  by  several  Akron  business  men,  none  of  whom 
had  had  any  experience  in  the  rubber  business,  to  succeed  a 
small  partnership  business  formed  a  few  months  previously. 
Receiver  Kling  informs  your  correspondent  that  he  will  not 
continue  the  operation  of  the  plant,  but  will  apply  for  an  order 
of  sale  for  the  property.  If  the  accounts  due  can  be  collected 
— and  he  thinks  that  the  greater  part  will  be — the  creditors 
can  be  paid  in  full. 

»     »    * 

REFERRING  to  the  agreement  among  the  rubber  tire  makers, 
mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World,  an  Akron  rub- 
ber manufacturer  said  to  your  correspondent:  "It  has  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  manufacturers  of  rubber 
tires  are  able  to  meet  any  demand  for  tires.  If  the  makers  of 
automobiles  desire  cheap  tires,  we  can  make  them,  no  matter 
how  badly  we  dislike  to  do  so.  Competition  in  the  rubber  tire 
trade  is  so  keen  now  that  the  manufacturer  must  meet  the  de- 
mands of  his  customers,  no  matter  what  they  may  be.  If  one 
company  refuses  to  make  a  cheap  tire  others  stand  ready  to  do 
so,  and  the  company  which  desires  to  put  only  the  best  grade 
of  goods  on  the  market  have  no  choice  but  to  follow.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  the  automobile  makers  have  not  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  cheap  tires  are  a  bad  thing.  Just  as  a  chain 
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is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  so  is  an  automobile  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  point.  This  point,  owing  to  the  too 
frequent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  maker  to  economize,  is  often 
the  tire.  Bv  paying  an  utter  disregard  to  the  quality  of  the 
tire  with  which  he  equips  his  machine  the  automobile  maker 
has  done  not  a  little  to  injure  his  own  business.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  tendency  of  cheap  tires  to  wear  out  and 
puncture  frequently  has  been  the  cause  of  many  people  becom- 
ing disgusted  with  the  automobile.  It  was  so  with  the  bicycle, 
and  tire  makers  have  been  going  through  the  same  experience 
they  had  with  the  cheap  bicycle  tire.  The  new  agreement 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  thing  for  all  parties  concerned  that 
could  have  been  devised.  Without  the  maker's  guarantee  the 
buyer  will  not  purchase  tires,  so  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  the 
agreement  will  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made. 
While  automobile  makers  have  been  so  busy  devising  new 
things  to  increase  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  their  machines, 
the  buyer,  the  man  who  puts  up  his  hard  cash,  has  been  study- 
ing some  on  the  question  of  tires,  and  I  make  no  wrong  asser- 
tion when  I  say  that  the  buyer  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
agreement.  He  realizes  that  it  means  better  service  for  him, 
and  he  is  content.  I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  why  the  agree- 
ment will  not  accomplish  its  purpose  to  the  satisfaction  of  not 
only  the  tire  maker  but  the  manufacturer  of  automobiles  and 
the  users  of  them  as  well." 

*     +     • 

Mr.  Howard  Hoskin,  bookkeeper  for  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  B.  Hershey,  daughter 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Hershey,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, September  30.  The  wedding  was  solemnized  by  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden  of  Columbus.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Akron. 


THE  PARA  RUBBER  PLANTATION  CO. 

A  MEETING  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Para  Rubber 
Plantation  Co.  was  held  in  Chicago  on  October  6,  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  change  the  name  to  the  International 
Rubber  and  Trading  Co.,  and  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to 
$10000,000,  divided  equally  between  preferred  and  common 
shares.  The  capital  formerly  was  $5,000,000,  all  common  stock. 
Milton  Doud  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  in  place  of 
F.  M.  Crawford,  who  formerly  held  these  offices.  There  are 
now  two  vacancies  in  the  directory,  which  President  Cudahy 
says  he  will  try  to  have  filled  by  well  known  and  substantial 
business  men.  The  offices  of  the  company  will  continue  at  No. 
52  Broadway.  New  York,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co. 

Mr.  John  Cudahy,  president  of  the  company,  stated  to  The 
India  Rubber  World  correspondent  that  the  character  of  the 
company's  properties  was  such  as  to  warrant  him  in  claiming 
that  the  company  would  be  a  financial  success.  He  said  that 
heretofore  much  advertising  matter  had  been  circulated  which 
he  did  not  approve  of  and  which  was  misleading.  He  said  that 
this  had  been  stopped,  and  that  it  had  led  to  the  present  reor- 
ganization steps.  Mr.  Cudahy  stated  that  he  proposed  to  take 
hold  of  the  affairs  of  the  International  Rubber  and  Trading  Co. 
personally  and  manage  them  in  a  way  that  would  develop  the 
properties  and  be  satisfactory  to  the  most  exacting  shareholder. 
He  said  that  the  man  chosen  for  the  post  of  secretary  is  a  trans- 
portation man. 

Early  in  the  month  parties  interested  in  the  rubber  industry 
in  New  York  and  its  vicinity  received  letters  dated  October  7 
and  signed  by  Carl  A.  G.  Adae,  "  investment  broker,"  No.  31 
Barclay  street,  New  York,  offering  500  shares  of  the  Para  Rub- 


ber Plantation  Co.  at  $7.35.  the  par  value  being  $10.  Mr.  Adae 
was  found  to  have  desk  room  on  an  upper  floor  at  the  address 
mentioned,  with  a  firm  dealing  in  florists'  supplies.  His  name 
did  not  appear  on  any  sign  and  he  was  found  only  after  con- 
siderable effort.  He  stated  that  the  stock  he  had  to  offer  was 
held  by  a  young  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Para  Rubber  Plan- 
tation Co.,  and  at  present  on  their  properties  on  the  river  Casi- 
quiare.  Mr.  Adae  stated  further  that  the  company  had  paid 
two  6  per  cent,  dividends  within  a  year  from  the  sale  of  $300,- 
000  worth  of  rubber  in  New  York.  As  for  transportation,  he 
stated  that  at  certain  seasons  the  Casiquiare  flowed  toward  the 
Orinoco,  which  furnished  an  outlet  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  at 
certain  other  seasons  it  flowed  toward  the  Negro,  when  that 
stream  was  used  for  transportation.  When  Mr.  Adae  was  call- 
ed upon,  however,  he  said  that  it  had  been  decided  to  withdraw 
all  the  stocks  from  sale,  pending  a  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany "  on  a  larger  scale." 

THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 


HENRY  STEERS,  of  New  York,  who  was  accidentally 
drowned  on  September  29  while  fishing  nearhis  summer 
home  in  Massachusetts,  was  a  director  in  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co. — which  position  he  had  held  from  the  first 
organization  of  that  company — and  in  a  number  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. He  was  born  in  New  York.  September  14, 1832,  and 
grew  up  in  the  shipbuilding  business  with  his  uncle,  George 
Steers  (who  designed  and  built  the  famous  schooner  yacht 
America),  to  which  business  he  succeeded  and  expanded  to  very 
large  proportions,  retiring  in  1875.  Mr.  Steers  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  crew  which  sailed  the  America  in  English  waters 
in  1851,  bringing  to  the  United  States  the  Cup  which  British 
yachtsmen  ever  since  have  been  trying  to  regain. 

James  McCord,  one  of  the  best  known  merchants  in  the 
West,  and  who  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  on 
September  25,  was  born  in  Virginia.  January  7,  1826.  At  an 
early  age  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  began  a  business 
association  with  the  late  Abram  Nave,  which  lasted  52  years 
and  proved  exceptionally  successful.  McCord  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  interested  in  a  number  of  wholesale  houses,  in- 
cluding the  McCord  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  in  1895,  to  con- 
tinue the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  St.  Joseph  branch  of  E.  B. 
Preston  &  Co.  (Chicago),  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Preston  in  the 
same  year. 

Charles  Runvan  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  in  his  sixty  sixth  year.  His  business  career  began  about 
forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  employment  of  the  Union  India  Rub- 
ber Co.  (New  York,)  then  one  of  the  most  important  rubber 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country,  and  later  he  rilled  for 
a  while  the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  corporation. 
He  next  became  interested  in  the  coal  business,  and  was  succes- 
sively secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Superior  Mountain  Coal 
Co.,  president  of  the  Hoboken  Coal  Co.,  and  president  of  the 
Communipaw  Coal  Co.    The  latter  position  he  held  at  his  death. 

Marshall  Field,  the  Chicago  merchant  prince,  after  an  ex- 
haustive series  of  tests,  has  become  a  firm  believer  in  the  value 
of  the  rubber  horseshoe.  The  horses  employed  in  his  busi- 
ness, since  being  shod  with  rubber,  give  six  years  of  service, 
instead  of  three  years  as  formerly.  And  that  the  horses  them- 
selves approve  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  refuse  a  hard 
pavement  every  time  unless  they  have  on  rubber  shoes — that 
is,  of  course,  once  they  have  acquired  the  "  pad  habit."  The 
city  of  Chicago,  by  the  way,  with  its  enormous  use  of  horses, 
has  become  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  world  for  rubber 
horseshoe  pads. 
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THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  rubber  trade  is  called  upon  to  face  such 
conditions  as  exist  at  the  present  time.  In  years  past,  the 
first  of  October  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  textile  requirements 
of  the  rubber  mills  covered  for  the  entire  year,  but  November 
has  come  and  probably  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  mills  have  closed 
contracts  for  their  cotton  fabrics.  The  reason  is  clear  to  those 
who  have  watched  the  fluctuations  of  the  raw  cotton  market. 
Last  month  the  manufacturers  of  duck  and  sheeting  looked  for- 
ward to  the  middle  of  October  when  they  would  have  closed  up 
all  the  business  their  mills  could  take  care  of  for  the  season,  but 
when  that  time  came  both  the  seller  and  the  consumer  were  as 
much  at  sea  as  ever,  and  a  fortnight  later  they  were  no  better 
off. 

A  week  ago  some  thought  that  the  market  had  settled  down 
to  a  substantial  and  steady  basis,  for  a  time  at  least.  A  few  rub- 
ber concerns  made  contracts, and  a  number  of  thestitched  belt- 
ing factories  also  placed  their  contracts  for  the  year.  These  ar- 
rangements are  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  10  cent 
cotton,  and  the  duck  contracts  were  made  at  about  20  cents  a 
pound.  Some  have  paid  more  and  others  less,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  20  cxnts  is  about  the  average.  The  past  week  saw  a 
number  of  rubber  manufacturers  in  the  marketlooking  over  the 
field,  and  it  is  understood  that  some  of  them  were  about  to 
close  contracts  for  the  year,  but  in  the  meantime  the  cotton 
market  took  a  sudden  jump  and  the  textile  manufacturers 
shrunk  from  proceeding  farther  until  conditions  became  more 
settled.     Here  the  matter  stands. 

The  developments  during  the  past  day  or  two  in  the  cotton 
market  have  caused  those  who  have  made  contracts  to  con- 
gratulate themselves,  as  good  authorities  are  now  figuring  on  a 
10.000.000  bale  crop,  but  this  is  a  "  bullish  "  estimate,  and  must 
be  accepted  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  price  of  raw  cotton  has, 
however,  advanced  during  the  past  week  Yz  cent  a  pound  and 
the  market  is  in  the  complete  control  of  the  "  bull  "  element. 
But  meanwhile  the  rubber  trade  and  the  stitched  belting  peo- 
ple are  not  suffering  for  textiles.  The  latter  having  placed 
such  heavy  orders  last  year  for  their  season's  supply  they  are 
now  in  possession  of  sufficient  quantities  of  duck  to  keep  their 
mills  running  until  such  time  as  new  contracts  can  be  made. 

The  past  week  has  seen  considerable  quantities  of  sheeting 
change  hands,  the  rubber  footwear  concerns  having  bought 
quite  freely  at  full  prices,  and  the  mills  producing  special 
grades  are  well  employed  at  present.  The  duck  mills  have 
been  buying  cotton  as  fast  as  the  right  grade  came  into  sight, 
and  the  most  of  them  have  enough  to  carry  them  well  along 
into  next  year.  These  mills  have  been  running  full  for  several 
weeks,  and  the  past  week  marked  the  departure  of  commission 
house  representatives  out  into  the  rubber  field  with  a  view  to 
talking  up  new  business.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  sellers  will 
make  contracts  on  anything  less  than  10  cent  cotton,  and  per- 
haps they  will  ask  an  even  higher  price.  Many  of  the  spinners 
have  been  delaying  their  purchase  of  cotton  in  hope  to  see  a 
decline,  while  the  British  consumers  have  bought  all  the  cotton 
they  could  obtain.  This  has  placed  the  American  spinners  in 
the  position  of  hunters  after  desirable  grades,  with  poor  success 
in  covering  their  requirements. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  cotton  middling  upland  spots 
at  the  ports  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Liverpool : 

New  York,  New  Orleans.       Liverpool. 

October    6 9,50  cents  9%  cents  5  78a'. 

October  13   9  60  cents  9J^  cents  5.64a". 

October  20   9  80  ceuts  9%  cents  5  68d. 

October  27  10.45  cents  10^  cents  5.82a". 

The  stitched  belting  people  held  a  meeting  in  New  York  a 


fortnight  ago  for  the  purpose  of  revising  prices  and  adjusting 
a  number  of  minor  matters  of  interest  to  the  manufacturers 
Representatives  were  present  from  all  the  concerns  in  the 
country  except  the  Gandy  company,  of  Baltimore,  and  as  this 
concern  produces  about  one-third  of  all  the  stitched  belting 
used  in  the  United  States,  its  competitors  thought  it  would  be 
a  case  of  playing  "  Hamlet "  with  Hamlet  omitted,  and  so  they 
sent  a  delegation  to  see  the  Baltimore  manufacturer.  The 
conference  resulted  in  settling  the  question  of  cooperation  in 
the  matter  of  a  readjustment  of  prices,  but  the  Gandy  company 
refused  to  enter  into  any  agreement  that  would  restrict  its  in- 
dependence in  any  respect.  It  is  said  that  there  will  not  be 
any  advance  in  the  price  of  belting,  but  the  prices  on  the  vari- 
ous kinds  will  be  changed  somewhat  and  made  more  uniform. 

PRICES   CURRENT    FOR  SHEETINGS   FOR   THE   RUBBER  TRADE. 
Pick.    Yds.  to  Lb. 

36"  Household  Favorite,   56x60,  4.00   5^  cents. 

40*   Household   Favorite,  56x60,   360 sH  cents. 

36"  Henrietta,  L.  L.,         48x52,400 5      cents. 

3Q"  Henrietta,  68x72,  4.75 (net)  5      cents. 

38J"  Henrietta,  64x64,   515 4^  cents. 

40"  Henrietta,  48x40,  2.85    (part  waste)  6J^  cents. 

36"  Florence  C.,  44x44,6.15 4      cents. 

36'   American  L.,  64x64,  5.00 (net)  4^  cents. 


40"   Majestic  C.  C, 
40"  Majes:ic  B    B.  B. 
40"   Majestic  B.  B., 
40"  Ekaney, 
36"  India, 


48x48,  2.50 7%  cents. 

do       2.70 6%  cents. 

do      285 6J^  cents. 

do       3.60 sl2  cents. 

do      3.00 5^  cents. 


Sheetings.  40"  Selkirk. . .    .  7^c.  40"  Shamrock. ..  9    c. 

40"  Highgate  . . .  53/c.     40"  Sellew 7)4C-  Ducks. 

40'  Hightown.  ..6     c.  48*  Mohawk,  ...10    c.  40"    7  oz.  Cran- 

40"  Hobart 6^c.  40"  Marcus.    ..     S%c.  ford.    ...   8^c. 

40"  Kingstons.  ..7>£c.     40' Mallory 5     c.  40*    8oz.  Chart- 

39"  Stonyhurst...5^c.  36"  Capstans. .  ..4     c.                 res 8^c. 

39*  Sorosis 5     c.  Osnaburgs.  40*  tooz  Carew.  II     c. 

40"  Seefeld 8     c.     40"  Iroquois 9     c.  40"  11  oz.Carita.  12     c. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  DUTY  ON  ASBESTOS. 


FROM    "THE   MONTREAL    HERALD." 

K  /^\F  one  thing  Canadians  may  be  certain  and  it  is  that 
^^  Germany  will  not  place  any  duty  on  raw  materials 
which  may  be  sent  from  Canada  into  that  country.  My  reason 
for  saying  so  is  that  the  Government  itself  is  a  large  user  of  the 
raw  materials  sent  from  Canada  and  would  not  be  willing  to 
add  to  its  cost." 

This  statement  was  made  to  a  Herald  representative  at  the 
Place  Viger,  by  Mr.  J.  Krug,  of  Hamburg,  the  only  agent  for 
Canadian  asbestos  in  Germany. 

"The  demand  for  Canadian  asbestos,"  he  added,  "has  in- 
creased rapidly,  as  its  quality  is  much  superior  to  that  obtained 
from  either  Georgia  or  the  United  States  and  certain  parts  of 
Russia.  The  output  of  asbestos  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
will  this  year  total  over  26.000  tons  and  this  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  England  and 
Germany. 

"  Prices  are  somewhat  lower  than  last  year,  and  owing  to  the 
new  purposes  that  are  being  found  to  which  it  can  be  put  we 
expect  that  the  demand  as  far  as  Germany,  at  least,  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  much  greater,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned 
there  is  not  any  other  country  that  can  compete  with  Canada 
for  asbestos."  

One  of  our  readers  in  London  writes  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion concerning  a  device  or  process  for  extracting  the  latex 
from  rubber  trees  by  means  of  suction,  which  was  referred  to 
some  time  ago  in  The  India  Rubber  World.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  method  has  been  practically  developed  as  yet. 
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NEW  TAX  ON  RUBBER  AT  MANAOS. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  state  of  Amazonas  (Brazil),  by  a  law  enacted  Septem- 
ber 9,  1903,  grants  to  the  Banco  Amazonas,  a  credit  in- 
stitution to  be  established  at  Mandos  by  Charles  Figueiredo, 
the  right  to  levy  a  tax  of  100  reis  per  kilogram  on  all  Rubber, 
and  80  reis  per  kilogram  on  all  Caucho  produced  in  that  state 
at  the  time  the  same  is  placed  upon  the  market.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  all  other  taxes  now  levied  upon  rubber  at  Manaos. 
The  new  tax  is  to  be  levied  by  the  state  authorities  and  deliver- 
ed monthly  to  the  proposed  new  bank,  the  capital  of  which  is 
required  to  be  2,000,000  milreis  [  =  $500,000],  with  the  privilege 
of  increase.  The  concession  is  to  exist  for  ten  years.  The 
bank  shall  have  a  department  for  mortgages  and  commercial 
transactions,  and  may  engage  in  all  branches  of  the  banking 
business.  One  provision  is  that  after  the  profits  of  the  new 
bank  shall  exceed  a  certain  percentage,  new  shares  equal  to  the 
gain  shall  be  created  and  distributed  gratis  to  the  producers  of 
rubber  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  they  may  have  paid  under 
the  levy,  said  shares  to  be  entitled  to  dividends  from  future 
gains  of  the  bank,  but  not  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 

The  United  States  consular  agent  at  Mandos  (.Mr.  George 
E.  Pell)  estimates  that  with  an  annual  production  of  rubber  in 
Amazonas  of  16.000  tons,  the  new  tax— equal  to  1, 600  000  mil- 
reis—will,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  amount  to  $4°c>.c>00. 
He  adds: 

At  certain  times  in  the  year  many  native  houses  require  money  to  tide 
them  over  until  they  receive  rubber  from  upriver.  At  such  times  in  the 
past  it  has  been  customary  to  borrow  money  from  the  foreign  houses 
here.  Casually  looking  at  the  law,  it  appears  that  this  bank  is  to  be  or- 
ganized and  run  as  an  accommodation  to  the  native  business  houses, 
thus  taking  these  loans  from  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  but  many  think 
that  a  "  corner"  in  rubber  is  to  be  attempted  with  the  aid  of  this  tax. 
It  would  result  seriously  to  our  very  large  American  rubber  trade  if  a 
corner  could  be  managed  controlling  the  rubber  produced  in  this  state. 
The  rubber  manufacturing  trades  of  England  and  the  continental  manu- 
facturers would  also  suffer. 

According  to  United  States  Consul  Kenneday,  at  Para,  "the 
new  law  has  created  consternation  among  the  rubber  buyers 
throughout  the  Amazon  valley,"  and  "exporters  here  are  al- 
ready indulging  in  gloomy  forebodings."  He  quotes  a  Para 
merchant,  favorable  to  the  plan,  as  saying  that  the  intention  of 
the  law  is  to  facilitate  commerce,  and  especially  the  rubber 
trade,  "  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank  which  shall  be  able  to 
advance  necessary  funds  to  the  aviadores  and  commerce  in 
general  in  a  place  where  ready  money  is  very  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive, and  business  is  handicapped  accordingly." 

But  the  sentiment  of  all  the  Paid  merchants  is  not  so  favor- 
able to  the  law.  Frank  da  Costa,  a  very  large  exporter  of  rub- 
ber from  Paid  is  thus  quoted  by  Consul  Kenneday  : 

This  law  is  sure  to  work  harm  to  the  general  rubber  trade,  but  it  is 
yet  too  soon  to  say  how  serious  its  effect  may  be.  This  bank  will  have 
100  reis  (2.5  cents)  per  kilogram  advantage  over  every  other  buyer  in 
Manaos,  and  this  means  practically  a  corner  on  the  rubber  market  at 
that  point  and  an  extra  annual  cost  of  at  least  $400,000,  provided  the 
enterprise  is  well  managed.  This  law  is  certainly  a  menace  to  the  whole 
trade  in  northern  Brazil.  However,  we  can  only  wait  and  let  matters 
develop  themselves.  I  have  seen  other  obnoxious  and  dangerous  laws 
repealed.     It  may  happen  again. 

With  12  pence  as  the  price  of  the  milreis,  the  new  tax  will 
equal  £5.  or  $24.33  Per  metric  ton,  which  is  a  trifle  over  1.1 
cent  per  pound  avoirdupois. 


THE  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York) 
manufacturers  of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  issue  under 
date  of  October,  1903,  their  Catalogue  No.  60,  which  embraces 
not  a  little  new  material  in  relation  to  their  standard  products  of 
Packing,  Belting,  and  Hose,  together  with  numerous  specialties 
in  allied  lines.  Particular  mention  must  be  made  of  the  section 
devoted  to  Mats,  which  is  attractively  illustrated,  with  mat  de- 
signs in  colors  and  fac  simile.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive looking  of  the  many  attractive  catalogues  of  the  Peerless 
company,  and  a  copy  will  be  appreciated  by  every  dealer  in 
rubber  goods  who  secures  it.     [$7/s"  )<.&%'■     150  pages. 1 

Typke  &  King  (16,  Mincing  lane,  London)  have  issued  a 
pamphlet  of  instructions  for  using  the  specialties  for  India- 
rubber  of  which  they  are  manufacturers,  including  golden  and 
crimson  sulphurets,  various  pigments,  lead,  magnesia,  and  the 
like,  and  also  their  line  of  India-rubber  Substitutes.  The  trade 
in  America  may  obtain  this  useful  little  book  from  the  firm's 
representative,  Joseph  Cantor,  No.  56  Pine  street,  New  York. 
[3#"X5^'-     16  pages] 

The  M.  Lindsay  Rubber  Co.  (New  York  and  Washington) 
are  sending  out  a  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  of  their 
"  Agnota  "  Process  Rubber  Specialties,  several  of  which  have 
been  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World.  The  list  in- 
cludes gloves,  nipples,  ice  caps,  ice  bags,  finger  cots,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  the  process  may  be  applied  to  any  seamless  specialties. 
UM"  X  W-    22  pages.] 

Mulconroy  Co.  Inc.  (Nos.  1213-1215  Market  street,  Phila- 
delphia) issue  a  neat  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of  Piston 
and  Sheet  Packings,  for  steam,  hydraulic  locomotive,  and  am- 
monia requirements.  A  wide  variety  is  listed.  [3%"  X  6".  24 
pages.J 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have  issued  a 
neat  catalogue  of  Rubber  Garden  Hose,  listing  their  numerous 
brands,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  illustrating  their  markings 
in  fac  simile.  A  few  lines  of  helpful  descriptive  matter  appears 
in  each  case.    [sW  X  3)4".    36  pages.] 

ALSO   RECEIVED. 

The  Foster  Rubber  Co.,  No.  370  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston.  —  Friction 
Plug  Specialties,     ig  pages. 

[Perfection  Rubber  Co.]  John  J.  Cook,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  =  Per- 
forated Mats.     8  pages. 

Tennant  Auto-Tire  Co.,  Springfield,  Obio=Automobile  Tire  Talk. 
[Tennant's  puncture  proof  pneumatic  tires.]     S  pages. 

Knickerbocker  Manufacturing  Co  .Chicago,  Illinois.  =;  Knickerbocker 
India- Rubber  Fountain  Brush.     12  pages. 

The  Nippon  Rubber  Co.,  Tokio,  Japan.  =  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
[of  rubber  belting  and  hose],     4  pages. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  Illinois. =The  Struggle  for  Supremacy. 
[Descriptive  of  the  "  O  PC  "  suspensories]     16  pages. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  =  The  Pneumatic  Golf 
Ball.     12  pages. 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co. .  No.  2g8  Broadway,  New  York.  =  Price 
List  [of  "Continental"  automobile  tires,  from  the  company's  factory 
(Hanover,  Germany)  for  the  American  trade.] 


Considerable  deposits  of  asbestos  are  reported  to  exist 
near  the  Ropes  gold  mine  at  Ishpeming,  Michigan,  worth  from 
$50  to  $200  per  ton,  and  mining  machinery  has  been  ordered. 


Colonel  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  while 
visiting  Mexico  recently,  with  his  family,  was  entertained  at  the 
"  Hacienda  Yale,"  an  extensive  private  plantation,  including 
rubber  on  a  large  scale,  the  property  of  Alfred  Bishop  Mason, 
the  railroad  man,  and  managed  by  his  nephews,  J.  R.  Trow- 
bridge and  R.  S.  Willis,  near  Tierra  Blanca,  in  Vera  Cruz.  The 
hacienda  was  named  for  Yale  University,  where  the  two  young 
men  were  educated. 
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THE  LAW  ON  RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE. 

A  DECISION  dealing  with  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade,  rendered  lately  by  the  appellate  division  of  the 
New  York  supreme  court,  while  it  related  to  the  sale  of  books, 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  such  sales  contracts  as  were  in 
force  a  few  years  ago  in  the  rubber  shoe  trade.  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  brought  suit  to  restrain  the  American  Pub- 
lishers' Association  from  carrying  out  an  agreement  among  its 
members  not  to  sell  their  publications  to  any  dealer  who  did 
not  bind  himself  to  retail  the  books  at  a  fixed  net  price.  The 
action  was  brought  under  the  statute  (Laws  of  New  York,  1899, 
chapter  690)  declaring  to  be  illegal  any  contract,  agreement, 
arrangement,  or  combination,  whereby  competition  in  the  sup- 
ply or  price  of  any  commodity  of  common  use  may  be  restrained 
or  prevented.  On  trial  the  case  was  won  by  the  defendants, 
followed  by  an  appeal  and  a  reversal  by  the  higher  court. 

Justice  Ingraham,  in  the  prevailing  decision,  says  that  the 
statute  does  not  attempt  to  prevent  a  manufacturer  from  fixing 
the  price  at  which  he  will  sell  his  product.  But  when  the  arti- 
cle has  passed  out  of  his  hands,  into  the  ownership  of  dealers 
engaged  in  general  business,  its  free  sale  would  be  restrained, 
and  competition  in  price  would  be  prevented,  by  any  combina- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  similar  articles  to  refuse  to  sell  to  a 
dealer  who  presumed  to  offer  such  article  at  less  than  the  retail 
price  fixed  by  the  manufacturers.  The  object  of  the  Publishers' 
Association  clearly  was  to  compel  every  dealer  in  their  books 
to  fix  the  selling  price  of  each  book  owned  by  him  at  the  price 
designated  by  the  publishers.  Hence  competition  in  the  price 
of  the  books  would  be  restrained  or  prevented,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute.    It  was  claimed,  for  the  publishers,  that 


their  agreement  related  only  to  copyrighted  books,  which  each 
publisher  has  a  sole  right  to  publish  and  sell,  and  that  the 
agreement  was  merely  carrying  out  their  monopoly  under  the 
copyright  law.  But  the  court  held  that  when  the  publisher  of 
a  copyrighted  book  once  sells  the  book,  the  copyright  law  gives 
him  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  property  right  of  the  pur- 
chaser in  the  book,  by  regulating  the  price  or  otherwise. 

Justice  McLaughlin,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  cited  the  case 
of  Park  v.  National  Druggists'  Association,  in  which  the  court 
refused  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  association 
from  granting  a  rebate  only  when  the  jobbers  agreed  to  main- 
tain a  fixed  rate  of  prices.  He  thought  that  that  decision  gov- 
erned the  present  case.  Justice  Van  Brunt  was  of  the  same 
mind,  and  said  :  "  I  do  not  see  why  a  seller  of  property  in  re- 
spect to  which  he  has  a  monopoly  cannot  impose  any  condi- 
tions as  to  its  resale  that  he  sees  fit." 


AFRICAN  RUBBER  IN  TRINIDAD. 


IN  regard  to  the  rubber  species  Fumtumia  elastica,  formerly 
known  as  the  Kickxia  Africana,a.n&  producingthe  so-called 
"  silk  rubber  "  of  Lagos,  No.  33  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Trinidad 
botanic  garden  says : 

"  Our  trees  of  this  plant  have  made  excellent  progress  during 
the  past  season,  and  some  of  them  are  now  18  feet  in  height. 
Several  of  them  have  produced  seeds  and  large  numbers  of 
seedlings  have  been  raised.  Among  the  trees  it  is  noted  (as  is 
general  with  seedlings),  a  large  amount  of  variation  appears 
especially  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  seed  pods  or  follicles. 
Seed  will  be  ripe  about  June,  1902." 

The  Fumtumia  is  an  important  rubber  tree. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


AS  was  to  be  expected,  the  sudden  and  very  considerable 
rise  in  Para  grades,  which  reached  its  limit  as  the  last 
issue  of  this  Journal  was  being  printed,  was  followed  by 
an  early  reaction,  but  prices  are  still  far  above  any  re- 
cent former  level.  A  downward  tendency  was  checked  by  the 
results  of  the  Antwerp  sale  of  Congo  sorts  on  October  23,  when 
higher  prices  were  obtained  than  even  at  the  September  sale. 
Besides,  the  movement  of  rubber  down  the  Amazon  has  been 
slower  than  was  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  In 
spite  of  prices  being  higher  than  for  three  years  past,  and 
the  reported  activity  of  traders  in  preparing  for  a  large  crop, 
the  total  receipts  at  Para  so  far  have  been  only  slightly  larger 
than  at  the  same  period  of  last  season,  and  decidedly  less  than 
in  1901,  as  these  figures  show  : 

1900.  1901.  1902.  I9°3- 

July tons.     Sbo  1260  1290  1280 

August 1290  I2QO  1370  123° 

September 1280  1940  1670  2010 

October 2350  2640  2280  a  2280 

Total,  Four  months 5780  7'3°  66l°  678o 

[a  To  October  28, 1903.] 
At  the  same  time,  consumption  has  been  on  a  large  scale. 
The  official  returns  of  imports  of  crude  India-rubber  of  all  sorts 
into  the  United  States  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1903 
show  an  increase  of  5.287,729  pounds  over  the  same  period  of 
1902,  or  a  gain  of  14  per  cent.  The  official  statement  of  import 
values  of  rubber  for  the  same  nine  months  of  1903  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $8,270,940  over  the  first  three  quarters  of  1902,  or  in 
other  words,  45^  per  cent.  As  the  amount  exported  was 
almost  precisely  the  same  in  both  periods,  it  is  evident  that  the 
consumption  this  year  has  been  decidedly  larger  than  last  year, 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  import  value  of  all  kinds  of 
rubber  this  year  was  61}^  cents  per  pound,  against  only  48.2 
cents  during  January  to  September  in  1902. 

Current  prices  for  Pari  sorts  are  30  per  cent,  higher  on  an 
average  than  one  year  ago. 

Prices  of  Africans  and  Centrals  have  declined  during  the 
month  only  about  2  cents  a  pound  on  an  average.  Supplies  of 
many  grades  of  these  classes  are  either  very  low  or  exhausted. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  October  30— the  current  date: 

PARA.  Nov.  1,  '02.  Oct  1.  '03.  Oct.  30. 

Islands,  tine,  new 72@73  107(8108  97®  98 

Islands,  fine,  old @  U2@ii3  @ 

Upriver,  fine,  new 78@79  iio(8iii  I02@I03 

Upriver,  fine,  old 8i@82  It2(aii3  104(8105 

Islands,  coarse,  new 47@48  68@  6g  57®  58 

Islands,  coarse,  old @  l<*  @ 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 62(863  88@  89  82(883 

Upriver,  coarse,  old @  @  @ 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 52(853  60(870  63®  64 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 56©57  7S@  79  72@  73 

Tne  market  for  other  sorts  in  New  York  on  which  prices 
have  been  better  maintained,  as  a  rule  is  as  follows  : 

AFRICAN.  Ikelemba 92     <?°3 

Sierra  Leone,  istquality89     (890  Madagascar,  pinky 81     (882 

Massai.  red 89     (890  CENTRALS. 

Benguella 72     (873  Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .72     (873 

Cameroon  ball 64     ©65  Guayaquil,  strip 60     @6i 

Gaboon  flake   @  Nicaragua,  scrap  .. .    .71     (872 

Gaboon  lump 48     (849  Panama,  slab 54     @55 

Niger  paste @  Mexican,  scrap   71     @72 

Accra  flake 20     ©30  Mexican,  slab   53     @54 

Accra  buttons None  here        Mangabeira.  sheets  .  .55     (856 

Accra  s>rips None  here 

Lopori  ball,  prime 91     ©92 

Lopori  strip,    do    84     (885 


EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 80    <88i 

Borneo @ 


November 


'9°3  ] 
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Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo.  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine 5$8oo       Upriver,  fine 7#°5t> 

Islands,  coarse  2$8oo       Upriver,  coarse 5$150 

Exchange,  i2^d. 
Last  Manaos  advices  (October  2  ) : 

Upriver,  fine. . . .6$65o/4$550       Upriver,  coarse 4$55° 

Exchange,    I2%d. 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho) . 


Stocks,    August  31. 
Arrivals.  September 


NEW  YORK. 

Fine  and 

Medium.  Coarse. 
,  .tons  140  28  = 
589           305   = 


Toial 

1003. 

1 08 

954 


Total  Total 

1902.  1901. 

221  523 

897  500 


Aggregating 

Deliveries,  September. 


Stocks,   September  30. 


Stocks.  August  31. tons     120 
Arrivals,  September...   1980 


729 
641 

88 


parA. 

1902.  1901. 

97  190 

1640  1850 


393  =   1122 
384  =   1025 


97 


ii)8 
920 

198 


1023 
537 

486 


ENGLAND. 
1903.         1902. 
650        1525 
59°  719 


1901. 
980 
645 


Aggregating 2100 

Deliveries,    September  i860 


1737 
1651 


2040 
1790 


1240 
1000 


2244       1625 
969        600 


Stocks,  Sept.  30. .     240 


86 


250 


240       1275 


1025 


"9°3- 

1903. 

IQOI  . 

1719 

2595 

2797 

4500 

3962 

4112 

4'5 

368 

283 

492 

420 

408 

650 

616 

628 

"  During  the  first  half  of  October  the  demand  for  paper  con- 
tinued very  light,  and  rates  ran  from  6'/i  @.  7%  per  cent.,  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  has  shown  a  slight  improvement 
in  demand,  and  rates  eased  a  little  to  about  6  @  7  per  cent,  for 
the  usual  average  of  rubber  paper." 

Antwerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  Since  the 
sale  of  September  17  the  only  offering  of  rubber  in  this  market 
has  been  on  October  2,  when  71^  tons  of  varied  sorts  brought 
good  prices.  The  next  large  sale  by  inscription  will  be  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  when  about  414  tons  of  Congo  sorts  will  be  offered. 
Among  the  lots  to  be  disposed  of  are  the  following,  with  the 
broker's  estimations: 

43  tons  Uele francs     9.55 

22     "     Aruwimi 9. 70 

54     "      Upper  Congo  balls io.I2)£ 

24     "     Upper  Congo  red — Yakoma io.I2>£ 

Receipts  since  January  1  show  a  decline  of  about  300  tons- 
Sales  during  the  same  period  show  an  increase,  with  the  result 
that  stocks  here  have  been  reduced.  C.  SCHMID  &  CO. 

Antwerp,  October  12,  1903. 

ANTWERP    RUBBER   STATISTICS    FOR   SEPTEMBER. 


Details. 


1903. 


World's  visible  supply,  September  30. .  .tons 

Para  receipts,   July  1  to  September  30 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,   same  dates 

Afloat  from  Pari  to  United  States,  Sept.  30. . 
Afloat  from  Pari  to  Europe,  September  30  ... 
NEW    YORK    RUBBER    PRICES    FOR   SEPTEMBER  (NEW    RUBBER). 

I903.  I902.  1Q01. 

Upriver,  fine i.oo@i.io  74@78  8;@qi 

Upriver,  coarse 79@    9>  59@62  65@66 

Islands,  fine 97@l.o8  7'@75  84@8S 

Islands,  coarse 6o@    70  46@48  48(850 

Cameta.  coarse 6i@    68  47@50  50@5i 

United  States  Crude  Rubber  Imports — Official. 

[NINE   MONTHS   ENDINC    SEl'TF.MHER   30.J 

1901.  1902.  1903. 

United  Kingdom pounds     4,863,693  5,070006  7,282,365 

Germany 1,340,184  1,437,160  1.706,430 

Other  Europe 6,781.870  5,270,264  6,870843 

Central  America 976,207  806,435  836,904 

Mexico 222.028  224.353  216,692 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda...           31.434  47,155  9054 

Brazil 24,927,390  23,526,180  24,433,802 

Other  South  America 1,000,183  806,246  1,166,057 

East  Indies 315.273  402,927  369,516 

Other  countries 22,778  19.843  6,735 

Total pounds  40,481,040         37,610,569         42,898.398 

Exports 2,921,765  2.537,333  2,583,197 

Net  imports 37.559,275         35.073,236        40,315,201 

Value  of  imports   $20,869,070       $18,118,144       $26,389,084 

Av.  Value  per  pound 51.6  cents.         48.2  cents.         61.5  cents. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  58  William  street.  New  York),  advises  us  : 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  carload 
lots— in  cents  per  pound;  no  change  of  importance  is  to  be 
noted  this  month : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes— Domestic 6,%  @  7 

Do  —Foreign b<(  @  b% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4     @  4^ 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber %%  @  9 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4j£ 

Air  Brake  Ho<e 2%  @  2% 

Fire  and  Large  Hose 2 

Garden  Hose ij£ 

Matting 1 


Stocks,  Aug.  31.  kilos 
Arrivals,  September 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts. ... 

Aggregating... 
Sales,  September.  .  . 

Stocks,  Sept.  30. . 


319,986 
455-762 

4+2.435 

13.327 


1902. 


I901. 


756.4OI  684.355  1.056,124 

470,084  887.256   4I7.05O 

429,8551  871,360           359.232 

40.229  15.896              57.8lS 


1900. 


775,748    1,226,485    I,57I,6lI 
353,890        769,774       675  468 


421,858 


456,711   896,143  1,004,762 


'.473-174 
468.412 


1899. 


Arrivals  since  Jan.  1  3,782,1564,028,9204,726.12614,584,465 

Congo  sorts '      3.4'3."63        3.7*5.404       4,382,856       3,866,145 

Other  sorts  368,393  303516  313.27°  718323 


400,432 

232.517 

230,123 

2,394 

632.949 

325.467 

307.482 

2,628,187 

2,324.769 
303  618 


Sales  since  Jan.  1  ..J4. 018, 403  3.986,91s  4.443.93213,871,697  2,584,245 


RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ANTWERP. 

OCTOBER  12. —  By  the  Philipptvillc,  from  the  Congo: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generate  Africaine)  kilos  304.000 

Do         (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs)     15,700 

Do         (Societe  Isangi)       6,300 

Do        (Societe  Anversoise)    48,000 

Do         (Societe  "  La  Kotto ")      3,000 

Societe  A  B  I  R 122.000 

Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais 800 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Cie.  de  Lomami)     12.OCO 

Do         (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

Do  

Do  

Do         

S.  Cols 

Mallinckrodt  &  Co (Alimaienne) 

Do         (Cie.  des 

Caoutchoucs  &  Produits  de  La  Lobay) 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux 

(Cie.  de  Ekela  &  Kadei  Sangha) 

Charles  Dethier (La  Haut  Sangha) 

Do         (La  M Toko) 

Divers 


M. 
W. 


63,500 

800 

9.000 

8,600 

3.800 

12,000 

2,600 


5,800 
3,300 
7,800 
2,500 


631,500 


London. 
Edward  Till  &  Co.  [October  i]  report  stocks  : 


London 


1903. 

Para  sorts tons    — 

Borneo 14 

Assam  and  Rangoon 5 

(Othersorts 178 


1902. 


Total 197 


Liverpool 


Para. 


243 

Other  sorts 426 


Total,  United  Kingdom 866 

Total,  September  1 I364 


128 

12 

361 

"34 

87 
481 

501 

702 

1273 
690 

1024 
1076 

2464 
2731. 

2802 

2736 

68 
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Total,  August  I 1781         3053         29.14 

Total,  July  1 22S5         3595         3128 

Total,  June  I    2248         3687         3502 

Total,  May  1 2539        3788        3597 

PRICES  PAID  IN   AUGUST. 

1903.  1902.  1901. 

Para  fine,  hard 4/1     ©4/3       3/0^  ©?/3  lh)i@7,h°M 

Do      soft 3/11     @xhM  *h°%@3h,i      3'°^@3/  9# 

Negroheads,  scrappy  .  .3/  2     @3/3^  2/  3^J@2/6  2/9    ©2/9)^ 

Do     Islands 2/  s'A@*/hA  —  1/10  @2/oj| 

Bolivian 4/  zlA@i/3A    3/ °#@3/3  3/7 

PRICES    PAID    IN    SEPTEMBER. 

1903.  1902.  1901. 

Para  fine,  hard 4/2     @4/8#  j    ,/,,/,*,/,      j  3/7     @3/  8 

Do     soft 4/2     @4/7^1    3/  ^®3/4      (3/7M@3/9X 

Negroheads,  scrappy..   3/3lA@l/*A  2/7         2/8     @z/  9 

Do     Islands 2/6     ©2/9  i/»5£  2/0}^ 

Bolivian 4/4     ©4/8  ^      3/1^3/4  3/9     ' 

October  16. — A  large  business  has  been  done  in  Para  sorts  during 
the  week,  at  declining  prices,  but  at  the  close  the  market  is  firmer,  with 
an  advance  of  id.  per  pound.  Fine  hard  is  worth  4s.  4%d.  spot  and 
4-f.  4<j'.  for  forward  delivery,  and  soft  4s.  id.  spot  and  buyers  of  forward 
deliveiy  at  4.1.  i%d.,  but  no  sellers.  Scrappy  negroheads  quiet  ; 
Cametas  lower,  and  some  forced  sales  at  2s.  s'/id  @2s.  5%d.  Peruvian 
ball  3s.  4Ad.@3s.  5</.  ;  slab  2s.  <)d.  ;  scrappy  3*.  6d.  At  to  day's  auc- 
tions Central  American,  Mozambique,  and  Madagascar  rubbers  met  an 
active  demand,  and  extreme  rates  were  obtained  for  some  specially  at- 
tractive lots.  Colombian  :  good  clean  brown  scrap  3*.  4</.  ;  fair  to  good 
black  sheet  and  scrap  mixed  virgin  3s.  i%d.@3s.  2%.d.  ;  inferior  part 
heated  2s.  &d  @3'.  ;  white  scrap  and  sheet  2s.  iod  @}s.  Madagascar 
(Majunga):  fair  scrappy  2s.  ty2d.@2s.  %d.  ;  mixed  black  coated  and 
spongy  2s  3d.@2s.  5J4V.  Mozambique  :  fine  clean  red  small  ball,  3-r. 
ll%d.  ;  fair  to  good  3*.  Sd@3s.  <)%d.  ;  rather  weak,  part  sandy  3.5. 
S}(d.  ;  stickless  sausage  rather  mixed  3s.  Sd.  ;  fair  to  good  Beira  ball 
and  sausage  3s.  712<*'@3-f.  8<*°.  ;  Lama  ball  white  part  sandy  3-r.  4d.  ; 
sandy  reddish  ball  2s.  yd. 

CULTIVATED  RUBBER — "  PARA  "  QUALITY. 

October  2. — Ceylon  fine  biscuits  4.?.  q%d.  [=#1-15%];  scrap  3s. 
6d.     Straits  Settlements  fine  4*.  g}id.  ;  scrap  3s.  3d. 

October  16. — Ceylon  fine  4*.  sd  @4s.  bd  [  =  $i.07@$i,09]  ;  scrap 
3s  @3s.  3d. 

Bordeaux. 

R.  Henry  favors  The  India  Rubber  World  with  details 
of  arrivals  for  1903  which  permit  the  record  to  be  brought  down 
to  October  1,  as  follows  [in  kilograms] : 

Grades.                             Jan.-June.        Jul.-Aug.  Sept.  Total. 

Soudan  twists ) 

Soudan  niggers, -        356,200       178,100  88,600  622,900 

Conakry  niggers 1 

Gambia 77, 000           4,500  4,900  86,400 

Bassam 25,500           2,400  150  28,050 

Lahou —                 2,166  300  2,466 

Madagascar....     — "                1,900  200  2,100 

Java —                  1,500  —  1,500 

Congo  sorts 18,000           8,500  9, 500  36,000 

Mexican 1,500             —  —  1,500 

Other  sorts 600            —  —  600 

Totals 478,800       199,066       103,650      781,516 

Total  arriva's  for  the  whole  of  1902  were  678,400  kilos  and 
in  the  preceding  year  only  235.380  kilos. 

PRICES   OCTOBER    10   IN  FRANCS   PER    KILOGRAM. 

Sierra  Leone  sorts:  Bassam  lumps 5.90©  6  70 

Niggers,  red   I. .  to  30®  10.45       Bass;.m  cakes 7  40®  8.50 

Niggers,  white,  1. 10.     (810.30       Lahou  twists 6.70®  6.95 

Niggers,  II 8.  lo@  855        Majunga 7-40®  7  50 

Niggers,  III.. ..   5.50®  7.50       Tamaiave 8.     @9.I5 

Twists      8.95®(o.lo  Madagascar  niggers.   4.30®  7.75 

Cassamance 6.     @  8  90       New  Caledonia 8.     @  8.50 

Gold  Coast  lumps.  . .   6.70®  6.95 

Liverpool. 
William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [October  1] : 

Fine  Pard—As  anticipated  in  ours  of  last  month,  a  further  advance 
has  taken  place.     The  statistical  position  has  made  itself  felt.     Strong 


buying  from  America,  with  small  stocks  and  supplies,  has  resulted  in  an 
advance  of  sd.  per  pound.  The  position  is  still  extremely  strong,  the  mar- 
ket being  very  bare  of  supplies ;  stocks  are  smaller  than  they  have  ever 
been  for  years,  and  supplies  due  in  October  are  small.  Everything 
points  to  a  further  advance  next  month,  as  the  demand,  even  though 
manufacturers  are  only  buying  when  forced  to,  has  overtaken  the  supply. 

Africans,  in  sympathy  with  Para,  are  dearer  and  in  good  request ; 
stocks  are  very  small,  especially  for  the  better  grades. 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co.,  1,  Harrington  street,  Liverpool,  announce  that 
they  are  successors  to  the  late  firm  of  Kramrisch  &  Co.,  India-rutber 
merchants  in  the  same  city.  «• 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  Liverpool  stocks : 


Aug.  31.  Sept.  30. 

Para — 1st  hands. .   349  82  tons. 

Fine 260  43        " 

Medium 43  19       " 

Negroheads  .....      46  29       " 

Para — 2d  hands. .   301  161     " 

Fine 346  131      " 

Medium 20  9      " 

Negroheads 35  al       " 

Total  Para 650  243     " 


Aug.  31.      Sept  30. 

Peruvians 150      31  tons. 

Africans 305     217    " 

Mollendo 81     420  pkg. 

Mangabeira 21      122 

Pernambuco 45     11 1 

Manicoba 90  1023 

Ceara —     174 

Assare 21      152 


Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  September  and  the  first  three  months  of  the  crop 
season  for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]: 

September.        July-September. 


From — 

Rio  Puriis ions 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  SolimOes 

Rio  Negro 

Total 

Caucho 


1903. 
424 
263 
254 
71 
59 


1902. 
271 
188 
227 

55 
114 

44 


1901. 
320 

42 
244 

40 

177 

I 


1903. 
886 

755 
256 
185 
-84 
15 


1902. 
768 
734 
231 
155 
163 

65 


1901. 
880 
594 
304 
155 
257 
16 


1076   899   824 
133    43   150 


21S1  2116  2206 
341   259   391 


1209   942   974    2522  2375  2597 


Total 

Gutta-Percha. 

Weise  &  Co.  (Rotterdam)  report  exports  from  Singapore  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  five  years  past  as  follows  : 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Tons  3757        3708         3756        2744        2353 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[  The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.] 
September  28.  —  By  the  steamer  Prins  Willem,  from  Orinoco  : 
Importers.  Fine.     Medium.    Coarse. 

Middleton  &  Co 10,000      

October  3, — By  the  steamer  Polycarp,  from  Para  : 

United  States  Rubber  Co.     31,000      6,600    35,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 32,100       7,500     31,600 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .       6,000  700     63,100 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 31,900      4,800      8,100 

New  York  Commercial  Co.     12,100       3,200       4,800 

L.  Hagenaers  &  Co 2,800      2,100 


Caucho. 

Total 

= 

10,000 

— 

72,6co 

71,200 

= 

69,800 

900= 

45.700 

2,300= 

22,400 

4.900 

Total    115,900  22,800  144,700    3.200=  286,600 

October  14. — By  the  steamer  Gregory,  from  Manaosand  Para: 

United  States  Rubber  Co.   143,700  19.900     73,200       ....=  236,800 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    90000  38,700     15,500        600=  144,800 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .     79600  6.200     47,900        500=  134,200 

A.  T.Morse&Co 30.300  4,200     79.500     3,000=  117,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 40,000  7,100     23700     1,700=  72,500 

Thomsen  &  Co 10,700  1.200      6,200     ....   =  18,100 

L.  Hagenaers  &  Co 8,500       3, 700     =  12,200 

Total 402,800  77,300  249,700    5,800=  735,600 

October  21.  —  By  the  steamer  Sobralense,  from  Manaos  and  Paia: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 74500  11.900  150.500  15,400=  252.300 

Poel  &  Arnold    58,100  13,300    62,200    4,500=  138,100 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .     67,900       7,300     41,400      =  116,600 

United  States  Rubber  Co.     10.700       2,400    30,900     =  44,000 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn  . . . .     33.700  3,100       6,000     ....    =  42,800 

L.  Hagenaers  &  Co 17,100       4.600     =  21,700 

New  York  Commercial  Co.      5,100  2,100      i.Soo     ....   =  9,000 


Total 267,100    40,100297,400    19  goo  =    624.500 

[Note.— The  steamer  Cearense,  due  at  New  York  on  November  4,  has  on  board 
430  tons  of  Rubber.] 
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PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  24.— By  the  Teutonics Liverpool: 
A.T.  Morse&Co.  (Flue) 22,600 

Sept.  20. —By  the  Lucania= Liverpool: 

A.T.  Morse&Co.  (Fine) lt.OOo 

A.  T.  Morse&Co.  (Coarse) 22.5H0 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co  (Flue) 18.000    51,500 

Sept.  26.— By  the  Zteland=  Antwerp: 
A.T.  Morse&Co.  (Fine)  17,000 

Oct.  2  —By  the  Qermanic= Liverpool: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  (Fine) 25  000 

George  A   Alden&Co  (Fine) 22,000 

William  Wrigln  &  Co.  (Fine) 18,000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (caucho).       .  56.000 

Poel&  Arnold  (Coarse) 6.000  126,(00 

Oct.  3— By  the  Cr.drlc=  Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden&Co.  (Fine) 44  000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Coarse)  11,000    55,000 

Oct.  8  —By  the  Majesties  Liverpool: 

A.T   Morse&Co.  (Fine) 29.000 

William  Wright  &  Co.  (Coarse)..  ..      11,500    40,500 

Oct,  14.— By  the  Oceanic^ Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 80.000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Medium) Hi  ooo 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 20,0uo  110,000 

Oct.  22.— By  the  T«utonlc=Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine)  28.000 

Oct.  21.— By  the  Lncania=  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 21,000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  25.-By  EJIVoWesNew  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 6.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co. 3  OuO 

A.  N.  Rotholz 1500 

E:gers«  lleiiili-ln     1.2U0 

Neuss.  Hessleln  &  Co 1200 

For  Europe 1,000    12,900 

Sept.  26.— By  the  .AisorcsMexico: 

H.  Marquardt&Co 

Samuels  &  Cumraiugs  

Grauam,  Hlnkley  &  Co 

Sept.  26.— By  the  Temiyso?»=  Bab  la: 
J.  H.  Rossback  &  Bros 


1,600 
200 

300   2,000 


12,000 

Sept.  28.— By  the  PhiladelphiasLa  Quayra: 

Thebaud  Brothers 6,500 

Sept.  29.— By  the  Ne</uranca=Colon : 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 16.300 

A.. Santo*  &  Co l2.?oo 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 3  500 

Kuuh  irdl  &  Co 8.200 

Livingstone* Co  3,ooo 

American  Trading  Co    2,000 

Lawr-uce  Johnson  &  Co 1.800 

Dumarest  &  Co 1.800 

Higglns  &  C^ldenor I,8i0 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros '..700 

Bock,  Audrews  &  Co 1,400 

Fidanque  Bros.  &  Co  1,200 

R.  G   Itarthold 1,400 

Ascemdo&Cossto 1,200 

EsgersA  Helnleln 6i0 

W.  Loalza  &  Co 400    52,600 


Sept.  30  —By  the  4!e«e=Cartagena 

D.  A  DeLlma&  Co 

G  Amslnck  &  Co 

Kunhardt&  Co       

J   H.  Recknagel  &  Co 

Roldan&  Van  Sickle 

Pedro  A.  Lopaz 

Oct.  2.— By  EISiolosNew  Orleans: 

A.T.Morse&Co 

For  Europe 

Oct.  6.— By  SarafoaasColon  : 

Bock.  Andrews  &Co 

Fldanque  Bros.  &Co 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 

E  ttf-rs  *  H- lnli-lu •..  

American  Trading  Co       

Oct.  6.— By  the  FaienctasGreytown 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co 

E  B.Strout 

Livingstone  &  Co 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 

K u ii Hard t  &CO 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 

United  Fruit  Co 

Grab, im.  Hinklev  &  Co 

John  Boyd,  Jr.  &'  Co 

Oct.  5.— By  the  SenecasTamplco : 
George  A.  Allen  &Co 


11,500 


4,500 


etc.: 
5  500 
2,000 
1,500 
1 ,000 
1,000 
500 

2  500 
2,000 

1,500 

1 ,200 

1,100 

600 

300 


5  500 
6.500 
5.000 
2.200 
2  000 
1.500 
1,000 

COO 

500  23,800 


10,000 


CENTRALS—  Oonlinued. 
Oct.  13.— By  the  ProteussNew  Orleans: 

Q   Amslnck  &  Co 6.000 

A.T.Morse&Co 5.00'l 

Manhattan  Rubber  Ml;;.  Co 1,500    12,500 

Oct.  13— By  the  ^4ltoi=Carthagena,  etc.: 

Jnoquin  Ferro 3300 

Vm  i  lean  Trading  Co 2  500 

Punderford  &  Co l.nnn 

J.  H.  Reckuage)  &  Co 2,500     9,300 

OCT.  17.— r",y  the  Caldero/isBahia: 
J.  II.  Rossbachfc  Bros 


40.OC0 


Oct.  13.— By  the  FuealansCoIon  : 

liirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 48.0P0 

V.  Skuios&Co 6.600 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 6.800 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 5.800 

American  Trading  Co 6,000 

K    M.  Capell  Si.ns 4.000 

|{..uuu  &  Van  Sk-kle 3,700 

Mevei   MeClit 2  200 

II.  Ma;qnardt&  Co 2.200 

I.  N.chemedl  n  &  Co 13  0 

Smlihers,  Nordeuuolt  &Co 1,300 

VV.  R  Grace&Co 1,100 

\sceusio  KCossio 900 

Uumaresl&Co 1,000    88,800 

Oct.  19.— By  the  E8peranza=Mexico: 

H.  Marquardt&Co 2  ooo 

E.  Steiger&Co 1,500 

llarburuei  &  Slack 2,oo0 

Strube&  Ultzen 1,000 

L.  N.  Cheuiediln&  Co....       500      7,000 


Oct.  20— By  the  City  of  Washington-. 

Banco de  Exportasos. 

American  Trading  Co 

Roldau  £  Van  Sickle  

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 

Dlimarrat  &  CO 

Meyer  H-cht    

Kldanque  Bros.  &Co 

I)  A.  De  Lima  &  Co    

I).  N.  Oarrlngton  &  Co 

A.  M.  Capen  Sons 

L.  N  Chemedlli  &  Co 

O.  Amslnck  &  Co 

Lawrence  Johnson  &Co    

Everett  Heancy  &  Co 

Kip  Inrdt  &  Co  

Harburger  &  stack 

Eggers  &  llelnleln 

Pedro  A.  Lopez . 


=Colon: 
6,000 
4  700 
3,200 
2.700 
1  800 
1  8ro 
1  600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1 ,200 
1  800 
1.100 

800 

800 

600 

500 

400 


33,400 


Oct.  22  —By  the  Teutonics  Liverpool : 
Joseph  Cantor 8,000 

Oct.  23—  By  the  El  CId=  New  Orleans: 

A.T. Morse&Co 6,500 

A.  N.  Kotholz 4.000    10,600 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  23  —By  the  Pe«n«ylrcinin  =  Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold 11.600 

Rubber  Trading  Co 10,000   21,500 

Sept.  24  —By  the  Teutonics  Liverpool: 

Poel&  Arnold 55  000 

Gt-orge  A.  Alden  &  Co 51.000 

United  Slates  Rubber  Co 34,000  140X00 

Sept.  26.— By  the  X,Hca?«'<x=Llverpool : 

Poel  A  Arnold  ..'      65.000 

George  A    Alden&Co  45.000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 6.000  106,000 

Sept.  26.— By  the  St  ioutssLondon: 

(ieorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 23,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co       15,000    38,000 

Sept  28 —By  the  JVUnnthr-hasLondon: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5  0(O 

Sept  29.— By  the  ZeelandsAntwerp: 

A.  T.  Morse  &Co  105.000 

Poel  &  Arnold    25.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co ll.ooo 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 9.000  150.000 

Sept  29.— By  the  RolterdamsRotterdam: 
A.T.  Morse&Co 22,000 

Sept.  30.— By  the  ^IMamirasBordeauz: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 16.000 

Poel&Arnold 10,000  25,000 

Oct.  1.— By  the  PalricfcsHamburg: 

Rubber  Trading  Co  16.000 

lieorge  A.  Alden  &  Co v...    13.000 

Poel&Arnold    8,000    37,000 

Oct.  2.— By  the  Germanics  Liverpool: 

(ieorge  A.  Alden  »  Co 42,000 

Robinson  &  Tallman 11.500 

H.A.GouldCo 8.100 

Poel&Arnold 3,000   64,500 


A  FR1C  AN  S— Continued. 
Oct.  3.— By  the  Cedrics  Liverpool: 
William  Wright  &  Co 


1 1 .500 


Oct.  3.— By  the  New  T"orfc= London : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 17  OOO 

Robinson  &  Tallman ...    10.000 

Poel  &  Arnold     10.0110 

A.T.Morse&Co ...      7.000    11,000 

OCT.  6.— By  the  Finlind  =  Antwerp: 

A  T.Morse&Co 210,000 

Pot-I  &  Arnold 72,000 

William  Wnghl  &  Co *8.nio 

George  A.  Alden&Co  46  OT0 

KubberTiadingCo 15,000401,000 

Oct  8.— By  Ihe  lfajestie=  Liverpool: 

United  Stales  Rubber  Co.. xa.oiio 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 37000 

A.T.Morse&Co      22,000  147,000 

Oct  9.— By  the  Phoenicia s  Hamburg: 

Rubbr  Trading  Co Is.OOO 

Poel  &  A-nold 11,000 

A.T.Morse&Co 7,000    33,000 

Oct.  11.— By  the  CampaniasLlverpooI: 

A.T.MorseSCo 26  000 

Poel&Arnold 15,000 

Robinson  &  Tallman 2.500    43,500 

Oct  14.— By  the  Occantc= Liverpool: 

Gorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 55.000 

I'oel  &  Arnold li.00.1 

A.T.Morse&Co 7,000    74,000 

Oct.  14.— By  the  Pre/or(a=Hamburg: 

A.T.Morse&Co 22.000 

Joseph  Cantor 11.500 

Poel&Arnold 11,600   45,000 

Oct.  22.— By  the  Teutonics  Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45,000 

A.T   Morse&Co  II, "00 

H.A.GouldCo 6,000    62,000 

Oct. 23.— Bv  the  Qraf  Waldersee=  Hamburg: 

G»orge  A.  Alden&Co 26,ooo 

Rubber  Trading  Co 15,000    41,000 

Oct.  21.— Bv  I/ucajua  =  Liverpool: 

A  M.Morse*  Co in-,000 

George  A  Alden&Co 6.00(1 

Rubber  Trading " 'n ..   .      3,noo 

Robinson  &  Tallman        2,000    26,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  26.— By  the  St.  £ouIs=London : 
Poel  &  Arnold    10,000 

Oct.  3  —By  the  New  ForfcsLondon: 

Poel&Arnold       14.000 

Robinson  &  Tallman 2,000    16,000 

Oct.  10.— B\  ihe  Philadclphia=hon<lon; 
Poel&Arnold ..  15,600 

Oct.  14.— By  the  KemiebccsSingapore: 

Poel&Arnold 7.000 

William  Wright  &  Co 7,000    14.000 

Oct.  17.— By  the  St.  Louis=London: 
Poel&Arnold 11,500 

Oct.  21.— By  the  flea(h/o>d=Singapore: 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 20,000 

William  Wright  &  Co I5,oro   35,000 

PONTIANAK. 

Oct.  10.— By  the  E.  B.  Su'/onsSingapore: 
Robert  Branss  &  Co 11,000 

Oct.  14.— Bv  the  Kenneuec=Siagapore: 

Poel&  Arnold 260,000 

Robert  Brans*  &  Co 13S000 

wii'iam  WrUht&Co 145.1*0 

Rubber  Trading  Co 30  000 

J.  H.  Recknasel&Co 25.000  585.000 

Oct.  19.— By  the  Albenga= Singapore: 
Poel.£  Arnold 105,1100 

Oct  21.— By  the  Heal/i/ordsSingapore: 

Poel&  Arnold 6:0.000 

Robert  Brands  &  Co 165  000 

J.  H.  Recknagel  &  Co    60,000  885,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 

POUNDS. 

Sept.  23.— By  the  PenruyliMuIasHamburg: 
ToOrder 6,600 

Oct.  9.— By  the  PhainfciasHamburg  : 
ToOrder 6.500 

OCT.  14.— By  the  Oceam'cs  Liverpool: 
Earle  Brothers 7,000 

OCT.  14.— By  the  KennebecsSlcgapore : 
William  Wright  &  Co 
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BALATA. 

Oct.  19.— By  the  J/nr<it><i!=Trinidad : 
Cadenas&Coe 2,500 

CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF   NEW    YORK— SEPTEMBER. 

Imports :                                      pounds.  vai  ue. 

India-rubber 3.987,609  $2729.974 

Gutta-percha 9,929  7,239 

Gutta-ielutong(Pontianak)  ...      791.416  22.177 

Total 3,788,954      S2.759.390 


Exports : 

[Ddia-rubber  311.829        $201  081 

Reclaimed  rubber 86.689  10,211 

Kubber  Scrap  Imported 815,067         $14,427 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS, 

Sept.  1— By  tbe  Bohem  ia  n=  Liverpool  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co— African  ...  2,740 

Sept.  1— By  theiVeto  En0!and=Llverpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co —African 7,101 

Sept.  5.— By  the  lvernia=  Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 3, 125 


Sept.  19.— By  the  Fader(o?id=Antwerp: 

George  A.  Aldin  &  Co.— African 101,957 

[Reported  in  New  York  arrivals  in  our  last  issue. J 

Sept.  28.— By  the  &*achcm=Liverpool: 

Poel&  Arnold— African 8.500 

Poel&  Arnold— Caucho  Slab 6  (,966    72.466 

Total 187,389 

[Value,  $136,616.] 
UUTTA-PERCHA. 

Sept.  14.— By  the  Lancaslrian= London: 
Poel&Arnold 2,024 


SEPTEMBER  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA  (in   Kilograms). 


EXPORTERS. 


Frank  da  Costa  &  Co 69,078 

5.78o 


UNITED    STATES. 


Cmok,  Schrader  &  Co 

Neale  &  Staats 

Adelbert  H.  Alden 26,430 

Denis  Crouan  &  Co. .       21,778 

J.  Marques 6, 1 89 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 10,635 

Kanthack&Co — 

Direct  from  Iquitos — 

Direct  from  Itacoatiara — 

Direct  from  Manaos 242,618 

Total  for  September 382,508 

Total  for  January- August.  4.599.938 


MEDIUM.  COARSE.         CACCHO.  TOTAL 


Total  since  January  i  .  4,982,446 


11,468 
2,040 

16,320 

1,681 

770 

586 


46,317 

79,182 
1,121,178 


1,200,360 


114,412 

46,660 

107,756 

7,220 

39  785 

4.774 

5.127 


44.506 

370,240 
3.258.615 


3,628,855 


i.95o 
"35 

3,822 

5.907 
1,070,119 

1,076.026 


196,908 
54.480 

107,756 
50,105 
63,244 
",733 
16,348 


337,263 

837,837 
10.049,350 

[0,887,687 


EUROPE. 


34.176 

133,280 

60.333 

30,Ho 

1,668 

23.195 

4,898 

11,963 

43,4H 

335 

256,710 


600.109 

5.500.571 

6, 100,68c 


MEDIUM.         COARSE.         CAUCHO 


1,780 

16,830 

7,203 

3,910 

2,021 

944 
14,159' 

62,240, 


37.272 

51,160 

1,580 

32,450 

17,048 
3.324 
6,153 
9,682 

"9 
44.612 


600 
3.162 

85,792 
16,510 


109,087 
684,430 


793,517 


73. 

201, 

69 

69. 

1. 

42 

8. 

19 

153 

380 


228 
870 
116 
662 
668 
264 
222 
060 
044 
454 
072 


203,400      106,064    1,018,660 
1,598, 695  2,560,91 2;  [0,344,608 


[,802,095  2,666,976  [1,363,268 


TOTAL 


270,136 

256  350 

176,872 

119.767 

64,912 

53-997 

24,570 

19,060 

«53.044 

454 

717-335 


1,856,497 
20,394,458 

22,250,955 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

net  imports. 

MONTHS. 

imports. 

exports. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

3."5. 399 
35.539.72o 

233.303 
1.751    513 

2,882,096 
33,788,207 

2,890,160 
32,200,112 

2,414,160 
23,013,872 

476,000 

q.iS6.240 

Eight  months,  iqoi 

Eight  months,  1903 

Eight  months,  1902 

Eieht  months,  iqot 

38.655,119 
33.754,506 
37.137  47o 

1,984.816 
2,300,776 
2.656.O64 

36.670,303 

31,453,730 

34  481.406 

35,090.272 
31,948,784 
35.513.520 

25.428.032 
20,225.968 
21.383.488 

9,662,240 
11,722.816 
14,130,032 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,305,380 
21, 163,560 

557.260 
7,2II,l60 

1,748,120 
13,952,400 

January-July 

Eight  months,  1903 

Eight  months,  1901 

54,560 
1,021,240 

100,760 

54560 

920,480 

Eight  months,  1903 

Eight  months.  1901 

23.468,940 
22,307,780 
[9.126.140 

7.768,420 
8,774,260 
6.60[.320 

15,700,520 
13,533-520 
12,524.820 

1,075,800 

964,260 

1,048.300 

100,760 
8l,620 
92.840 

975.040 
882.640 
955.460 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS.          I    NET  IMPORTS. 

January-July 

1,086,580 
9,651,840 

8l8,l80 
5,300,020 

268.400 
4351.820 

260,920 
1,723,480 

440                          260.480 
16,720                     1,706,760 

Eight  months.  1902 

Eight  months,  1903 

Eight  months,  1902 

Eight  months,  1901 

10,738,420 
11,57s, 160 
11.243.320 

6,Il8,200 
5,625,840 
7.OOI.5OO 

4  620.220 
5,952,320 
4.241.820 

1,984,400 
1,742.840 
1.727,220 

I7,l60 
ll.OOO 
I9-580 

1,967.240 
1.731.840 
1.707  64O 

BELGIUM t 


August,  1903- 
January-July. 


Eight  months,  1903. 
Eight  months,  1902. 
Eight  months,  iqot. 


4,017,768 


3,079,496 


NET  IMPORTS. 


938,272 


Note. — German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata, 
old  rubber,  and  substitutes.  French,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
figures  include  Gutta-percha.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  embrace  tbe  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 


•General  Commerce. 


t  Special  Commerce. 
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HIGH     GRADE      RUBBER     GOODS 


'MADE     IN     CANADA> 


BELTINC 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

CASKETS 


SUPERIOR 

..  IN  .. 
QUALITY 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR- 

WATER 

SUCTION 

STEAM 

AIR 

Fire  Protection 

ACIDS 

BREWERS 

Pneumatic  Tools 

>  SATISFACTORY 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 

SPFP.IAI     ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO    EXPORT   ORDERS=  ?= 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  Warerooms—  45-49  Front  St.,  W.,  TORONTO,   CANADA. 


Mention  Ti\e  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


=  THE 


GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

RUBBER   BOOTS,   SHOES,  AND  CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNIE,  Qen'l  flgr. 


Factories:  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


OF 


THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD 

Make  a  desirable  addition  to  the  office  equipment  or  the 
private  library  of  any  man  who  is  interested  in  any  branch  of 
the  rubber  business. 


The  twelve  monthly  numbers  from  October,  1902,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  inclusive,  have  been  bound  in  half  Morocco, 
forming  a  handsome  and  durable  volume. 

Price,  $5.00,  Prepaid. 

Back  volumes  at  the  same  price. 

The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co., 

No.  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


GORHAM       RUBBER      COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient 

OF    RUBBER    GOODS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 

MAIN  OFFICE:    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  BRANCH:  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 


established  1855 

:m:.a.£ttt:f,-a.cttt:r:e::rs  op 


Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Mats,  Matting 

and  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 


SUt 


WAREROOMS : 
Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.  I 

NEW  YORK. 


4U. 


BRANCH  STORES \ 

96-98  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 

71  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON. 

221  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

30  &  32  Fremont  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  SPADONE,  Pres. 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 

Mention  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


MATTHEW  HAWE,  Treai. 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO 


RUBBER 


BOOTS  and  SHOES 


1856  FORTY-SEVEN   YEARS 

EXPERIENCE 


1903 


TYRIAN 

DRUGGISTS 


f 


llention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  vou  write. 


RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

TYER     RUBBER    COMPANY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

ilention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Buyers'   Directory  of 
The  Rubber  Trade 

PAQE  XLIII. 


The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE   HADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFQ.    CO., 
41  Lincoln  Street,      -      -      Boston. 


a 


RAIN  COATS 


Must  have  this  Circular 
Trade  Mark  stamped  Id 
inside  of  coat.. 


^otfl*0"0. 


:Gum.pER# 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON-Offices.  No.  150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Vol.  XXIX.    No.  3. 


DECEMBEK  1,  1903. 


35  Cents  a  Copy. 
83.00  Per  Year. 


THE  ALDEN  RUBBER  CO., 

BARBERTON  RUBBER  WORKS, 

HANUFACTURERS  OF 


~J 


t 

i 


The 
MASTER  KEY 
Rubber  Tiling. 

Noiseless, 

Non  Conducting. 

Non  Slipping. 

The  ideal  floor  for 
Offices,  Banks,  Vesti- 
bules, Elevators  and 
especially  for  places 
where  electrical  cur- 
rents abound. 

Beautiful  Color  Effects. 
Designs   Furnished. 


THIS  TRADE    MARK   GUARANTEES   FULL  VALUE. 

LONG 


AKRON,  OHIO  and  BARBERTON.  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
Akron  Office,  Arcade  Block — Main  Office  and  Works  at  Barberton 

Mention  the  Jrutia  rtuooer  World  when  vmi  vrnu 


BICYCLE, 

AUTOMOBILE 

AND 

VEHICLE 

TIRES, 

HOSE, 

PACKING, 

VALVES. 

MOLDED 

GOODS, 

FRUIT  JAR 

RINGS. 

WHITE 

TUBING. 


DISTANCE  TEL..  AKRON  EXCHANGE  NO.  999. 
CABLE  ADORESS  "ARCO  AKRON." 


t 


c 

H 
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O 
R 
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D 
E 

OP 

5 
U 
L 
P 
H 
U 
R 

AND 

BI- 
SUL- 
PHIDE 

OF 

CAR- 
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GEO.  W. 

5 
P 
E 
A 
I 

a 

H 

T, 

106  Fulton 

St.   N.  Y. 


LAMPBLACKS  especially  for  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON.  MASS 
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Singer    Sewing    Machines 


P 


erfectly 
erform  all 
rocesses  in 


R 


tubber 

Stitching 

1INNEST  GOSSAMER  TO  THE  HEAVIEST  BELTING. 


Machine  No.  31-16  for  general  work.  Specially 
designed  for  stitching  Rubber.  Fastest  Lock-stitch 
machine  in  the  market.  Widest  range  of  work. 

Greatest  durability  and  least  repair  expense. 

MACHINES    SHOWN    IN    PRACTICAL 
OPERATION    AT 
NEW  YORK— Broadway  and   Prince  Street. 
BOSTON— 128-132  Essex  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA— 1210  Chestnut  Street. 
BALTIMORE— 11   North  Charles  Street. 
CHICAGO     260-262  Fifth  Avenue. 
CINCINNATI— 115  West  Third  Street. 
ST.  LOU1S-1124  Olive  Street. 
TROY,  N.  Y.— 550  Fulton  Street. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. -33  S.  Pennsylvania  Street. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. -402  Jackson  Street. 
CLEVELAND— 52  Water  Street. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.- 1209  Grand  Avenue. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO -329  Huron  Street. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,— 236  Water  Street. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY 706  Jefferson  Street. 

ATLANTA,  GA.— 79  Whitehall  Street. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Salesrooms  in  Every  City. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


COHTIflEllTAIt  TYHES, 
G  OH  TIfl  EH  Tib  ]REG0A|iIGAIt  JlJBBEK  GOODS. 

CONTINENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  &  GUTTAPERCHA  CO., 


Haitian  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Hanover,  Germany. 


*'%.'%'%'%/%  '%.'%.-%."%.-%.'%"*'%.■».  "%-'%,'%-'%^V%.%/%.'V-%."%.-%.1 


For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  flanufacturers 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  AilBRICAN  ASPHALTUn  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


■*^%^%^^%^'%^^%^^.^%^%/^%%^%^%^%^^%'%^%.'%,^%^%^»^^%.^%^m^%^%^%i 
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THE  OPENING  FOR  RUBBER  EXPERTS. 

M  OT  a  few  letters  reach  us  from  time  to  time  inquiring 
about  the  outlook  in  the  India-rubber  industry  for 
a  young  man  of  technical  training.  Such  a  letter  is  now 
before  us,  the  writer  of  which,  having  become  much  inter- 
ested in  rubber  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  a  scientific 
school,  is  moved  to  ask  "  if  there  is  any  field  for  rubber 
experts  ?  "  We  assume  that  his  inquiry  relates  to  the  rub- 
ber factory,  and  shall  venture  to  answer  accordingly, 
though  scientific  work  is  beginning  to  be  called  for  in  the 
production  of  rubber  no  less  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  goods. 

The  opportunities  in  rubber  factories  for  technically 
trained  men  are  doubtless  increasing,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  rubber  manufacturers,  in  common  with  all  others,  are 
coming  to  realize  more  fully  the  advantages  of  modern 
scientific  methods  of  systematic  study  of  the  conditions  and 
problems  connected  with  their  industry.  The  single  fact 
that  the  leading  railway  companies  now  demand  that  their 
more  important  supplies  of  rubber  goods  shall  conform  to 
definitely  specified  requirements  in  construction  and  qual- 
ity, has  a  far  reaching  significance  and  influence  with  the1 
manufacturers.  They  are  awaking  in  general  to  the  value 
of  the  scientific  method,  and  are  gradually  dropping  anti- 
quated machinery  and  processes  and  even  relaxing  the 
traditional  secrecy  that  has  so  long  hampered  progress  in 
the  rubber  industry. 

The  man  with  a  technical  education  has  ample  oppor- 
tunities in  many  industries,  and  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  industry.  The  financial  success  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  for  example,  has  been  due  to  noth- 
ing else  so  much  as  to  the  expert  scientific  work  which  the 
directors  of  that  great  corporation  have  been  wise  enough 
to  employ,  in  utilizing  to  the  utmost  every  constituent  of 
their  raw  material,  and  at  a  minimum  cost,  so  as  to  place 
the  products  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  buyers.  And  the  great  prominence  of  the  steel 
industry  is  a  direct  result  of  chemical  science.  The  rub- 
ber industry  is  especially  inviting  to  the  chemist  or  chemi- 
cal engineer,  and  while  the  total  volume  of  the  industry 
must  ever  remain  small  in  comparison  with  some  others, 
and  the  possible  financial  reward  of  the  scientific  worker 
may  not  be  so  great,  there  must  always  be  desirable  posi- 
tions open  for  expert  work  of  the  right  kind.  Successful 
competition  in  the  rubber  industry,  as  in  every  other,  de- 
mands a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
materials  employed  and  thorough  study  of  the  economics 
of  manufacture.  This  means  the  devotion  of  somebody  to 
the  mastery  of  these  details  and,  in  the  end,  advantage  to 
the  company  employing  him.  The  crowded  scientific 
schools  of  the  United  States — not  to  mention  those  else- 
where— and  the  wide  extending  clientele  of  the  corre- 
spondence schools,  attest  the  extensive  development  of  an 
influence  which  is  to  react  on  the  industries  of  the  nation 
and,  through  the  work  of  trained  men,  modernize  and  ad- 
vance the  methods  of  manufacture  in  every  line. 

The  literature  of  India-rubber,  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  is  rapidly  growing  in  volume  and   becoming  more 
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important  in  quality.  For  a  generation  after  the  discovery 
of  vulcanization  there  was  practically  nothing  available  for 
the  "  rubber  man's  library  "  outside  of  a  single  work  each 
by  Goodyear  and  Hancock — books  which  now  possess 
little  more  than  historic  value.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
did  not  exist  so  much  as  a  trade  journal  devoted  to  rubber 
interests.  To  day,  while  the  number  of  volumes  devoted 
to  rubber  science  is  not  extensive,  a  few  books  have  ap- 
peared which  are  particularly  notable  in  helping  to  make 
clear  some  of  the  complex  problems  connected  with  the 
nature  of  India-rubber,  and  its  employment  in  industry, 
while  in  several  journals  devoted  exclusively  to  the  trade, 
as  well  as  in  a  host  of  other  technical  journals,  there  are 
constantly  appearing  articles  by  competent  men  which 
mark  a  distinct  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  rubber,  and 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  benefit  to  the  rubber  indus- 
try and  all  who  are  employed  therein.  All  of  this  is  the 
outcome  of  expert  investigation  done  in  connection  with 
rubber,  and  in  this  utilitarian  age  such  work  would  not  be 
persisted  in  for  the  mere  love  of  labor  ;  somebody  is  bene- 
fiting by  it. 

We  are  far  from  belittling  the  work  of  the  founders  of 
the  rubber  industry,  none  of  whom  were  men  of  scientific 
training.  It  is  vastly  to  their  credit  that,  imbued  with  an 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  they  struggled 
against  so  many  disadvantages  and  wrought  so  much.  But 
they  were  contemporaries  of  men  in  other  industries  who 
groped  in  the  dark  and  made  discoveries  often  by  acci- 
dent. Constantly  working  with  their  hands,  their  minds 
became  trained  through  thinking  over  the  results.  The 
more  modern  idea  is  to  start  with  a  trained  mind,  for  the 
better  guidance  of  the  hands.  Not  that  every  technical 
graduate  may  hope  to  step  into  a  rubber  factory  and  dis- 
place a  graduate  from  the  mill  room  who  was  at  work  be- 
fore the  college  man  was  born  ;  he  may  count  himself 
fortunate  if  he  ever  knows  as  much  as  the  older  man  has 
learned  about  rubber  under  the  old  regime.  But  the  time 
must  come  when,  with  two  boys  starting  in  life  together, 
and  both  made  of  the  same  material,  the  one  with  a  tech- 
nical preparation  will  have  a  better  chance  for  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  rubber  industry  than  the  one  who  laboriously 
educates  himself  in  the  factory. 


•RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  CEYLON. 


/~*EYLON  is  experiencing  a  veritable  "boom"  in  the 
^-'  rubber  planting  interest,  evidenced  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  joint  stock  companies  for  the  opening  of  new 
plantations  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  new  companies  are 
basing  their  estimates  of  profits  upon  the  success  attained 
by  a  number  of  tea  planters  who  are  already  producing 
rubber  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  further  fact  that  consid- 
erable private  planting  of  more  recent  date  gives  promise 
of  equally  good  results.  There  certainly  is  encourage- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  early  productiveness  of  the  Hevea 
species  in  Ceylon,  as  compared  with  the  same  trees  in  Bra- 
zil,  in  the  rate  of  yield,  in  the  quality  of  rubber  pro- 
duced, and  the  high  prices  obtained  in  London.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  uniform  success  is  to  be  attained 


in  every  case,  or  that  all  the  promises  of  the  company 
prospectuses  can  be  made  good,  especially  where  a  heavy 
initial  outlay  is  made  for  some  estate  which  has  proved 
unremunerative  under  other  crops,  or  if  an  expensive  ad- 
ministrative system  is  planned.  But  every  business  is 
bound  to  show  some  failures,  and  the  prospect  for  rubber 
culture  in  Ceylon,  on  the  whole,  appears  distinctly  favor- 
able. 

The  financial  details  of  the  new  Ceylon  companies  may 
be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  forming  rubber  planting 
companies  elsewhere.  The  articles  of  association  provide 
generally  for  a  "  nominal  "  capital  of  a  certain  amount,  in 
shares  of  100  rupees  [=^£6  13^.  41/.,  or  $32.44].  An  "  initial 
issue  "  of  shares  of  less  than  the  whole  capital  is  offered 
for  public  subscription,  to  apply  to  purchase  money  and  to 
provide  the  first  working  capital.  The  intention  is  to  issue 
shares  only  as  development  capital  is  needed,  through  a 
term  of  several  years.  The  vendors  of  lands,  improved  or 
otherwise,  as  a  rule  accept  shares  in  part  payment.  Gen- 
erally tea  or  coffee  or  some  other  product  already  on  an 
estate  is  mentioned  as  promising  returns  during  the  period 
required  for  the  development  of  rubber,  though  no  definite 
rate  of  dividend  is  assured.  But  estimates  are  given  of  the 
cost  of  cultivation  and  management,  and  the  expected  re- 
turn of  rubber,  so  that,  even  in  the  event  of  a  decline  in 
price,  "  there  still  remains  a  very  handsome  profit."  A 
circumstance  favorable  to  the  new  undertakings  is  the  fact 
that  the  large  tea  plantations  of  Ceylon  as  a  rule  are  owned 
and  managed  by  joint  stock  companies,  so  that  the  invest- 
ing public  there  is  accustomed  to  putting  money  into  plant- 
ing enterprises,  and  much  English  capital  has  also  been 
placed  there  in  this  way. 

The  Ceylon  press  has  properly  advised  some  caution  in 
regard  to  the  new  planting  interest.  For  example,  where 
company  prospectuses,  referring  to  current  London  prices 
of  Ceylon  rubber,  have  provided  for  the  contingency  of  a 
fall  of  2,Z'/i  per  cent,  before  the  new  plantations  are  pro- 
ductive, the  Times  of  Ceylon  suggests  that  the  figure  should 
be  50  per  cent.  Another  suggestion  by  the  same  journal 
is  the  possible  danger  of  the  rubber  tree  in  Ceylon  suffer- 
ing from  pests  or  maladies.  Already  some  discussion  has 
appeared  in  that  journal  on  the  rubber  "  canker,"  which  is 
being  investigated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers,  the  govern- 
ment mycologist.  Mr.  R.  W.  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
Kalutara  Planters'  Association,  having  objected  to  any 
public  mention  of  the  matter  as  injudicious,  the  editor  of 
the  Times  of  Ceylon  remarks  : 

Most  of  us  remember  the  indignation  of  the  cacao  planters  at  the 
publicity  which  helped  so  much  to  secure  scientific  aid  in  time  to  put 
that  industry  on  its  feet  again.  Nowadays  planters  are  better  off,  and 
there  is  more  prompt  attention  given  both  by  producers  and  by  the  agri- 
cultural department  to  the  first  indications  of  trouble  ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  demand  secrecy  which  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  under- 
mine public  confidence. 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  acclimatization  of  the  Hevea 
in  Asia  should  be  unaccompanied  by  some  malady  to 
which  it  has  not  been  known  to  be  subject  in  America. 
The  transference  of  some  other  economic  plants  from  their 
native  habitat  has  developed  in  them  unfavorable  condi- 
tions which   in  time  have  been  remedied  by  science,  and 
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this  very  fact  should  prevent  the  complete  discouragement 
of  the  Ceylon  rubber  planters  at  the  first  indication  of  any 
troubles  with  their  trees. 


THE  ACRE  SETTLEMENT. 

"FHE  effective  protest  made  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
*■  ment  against  the  terms  of  the  "Acre  concession" 
granted  by  Bolivia  to  the  Bolivian  Syndicate,  the  details 
of  which  we  printed  in  April  last,  was  followed  by  diplo- 
matic negotiations  between  the  two  republics,  the  result 
of  which  already  is  a  treaty  about  to  be  signed,  and  which, 
on  its  face,  would  appear  likely  to  prove  mutually  advan- 
tageous. Brazil  will  have  more  territory  and  more  rev- 
enue, and  Bolivia  has  in  prospect  the  better  development 
of  the  territory  left  to  her. 

Bolivia,  it  is  true,  quits  all  claim  to  the  greater  part  ot 
the  disputed  Acre  district,  an  area  of  about  66,000  square 
miles,  generally  regarded  as  the  richest  rubber  district  in 
the  world,  and  having  other  resources  worth  considering. 
But  this  territory,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the 
seat  of  government  and  the  difficulties  of  communication, 
had  never  been  administered  with  success  by  Bolivia,  while 
capital  was  lacking  in  the  country  for  its  commercial  de- 
velopment. When  an  attempt  was  made,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  to  induce  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  on  a  large 
scale,  the  opposition  of  Brazil,  in  refusing  transit  through 
her  territory,  completely  blocked  the  only  outlet  to  the 
sea,  thus  rendering  the  Acre  grant  of  little  value. 

The  fact  is  that  the  contention  of  the  Brazilians  that  the 
Acre  district  belongs  naturally  to  their  country  has  some 
foundation.  It  is  accessible  only  by  means  of  water 
courses  which  flow  through  Brazil  into  the  Amazon,  being 
thus  only  an  extension  of  the  Amazon  watershed.  Be- 
sides, such  population  as  exists  in  the  territory,  apart  from 
the  Indians,  consists  mainly  of  Brazilians  who  have  ven- 
tured there  in  quest  of  rubber,  without  protection  or  en- 
couragement from  Bolivia.  Any  attempt  of  Bolivia  to  ex- 
tend its  authority  over  these  people  was  resented  by  them, 
while  Brazil  held  that  her  citizens  on  the  Acre  had  ac- 
quired rights  by  the  mere  act  of  settlement  in  hitherto  un- 
occupied territory. 

Bolivia  had,  however,  certain  rights  under  old  treaties, 
though  these  were  capable  of  different  constructions,  and 
in  consideration  of  these  Brazil  agrees  to  pay  a  cash  in- 
demnity, to  grant  perpetual  free  transit  through  her  terri- 
tory, and,  what  promises  to  be  of  most  importance,  to 
construct  a  railway  around  the  obstructions  in  the  Ma- 
deira, the  most  important  of  Bolivia's  natural  outlets. 
The  extensive  system  of  rivers,  draining  a  much  larger 
portion  of  Bolivia  than  the  whole  Acre  region,  and  a  por- 
tion which  has  been  developed  to  a  greater  extent,  con- 
verges to  form  the  Madeira,  which  in  turn  discharges  into 
the  Amazon.  But  for  a  series  of  formidable  cataracts  in 
the  Madeira,  Bolivia  would  have  a  system  of  waterways 
for  internal  communication  such  as  is  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  country,  the  whole  connecting  with  the  seaboard. 
The  proposal  to  build  a  railway  around  the  falls — a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  or  more — is  not  new,  but  the  expense 


involved  in  a  country  without  capital  and  where  much 
time  must  elapse  before  such  an  undertaking  could  become 
commercially  profitable,  have  prevented  such  an  under- 
taking from  being  carried  out. 

If  the  Brazilian  part  of  the  new  agreement  is  carried  out 
in  good  faith,  within  a  reasonable  time,  Bolivia  as  a  whole 
should  be  in  a  better  condition  than  if  the  plans  of  the  Bo- 
livian Syndicate  had  been  left  undisturbed,  since  the  pro- 
posed field  of  operation  of  the  latter  was  confined  to  the 
single  territory  of  the  Acre,  without  regard  to  developing 
the  districts  watered  by  the  sources  of  the  Madeira.  An- 
other point  is  that  by  the  cession  of  her  Acre  territory, 
Bolivia  is  relieved  from  a  possible  boundary  dispute  with 
Peru. 

The  interest  of  the  outside  world  in  the  whole  situation 
relates  to  the  development  of  the  rubber  resources  in- 
volved. While  there  were  hopes  that,  under  a  liberal  and 
progressive  policy  such  as  the  Bolivian  Syndicate  pro- 
posed, the  rubber  fields  of  the  Acre  would  be  opened  much 
more  extensively,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  world's 
ever  growing  demand  for  rubber  will  cause  it  to  be  mar- 
keted in  some  manner,  under  whatever  jurisdiction,  and 
the  removal  of  the  friction  between  the  two  nationalities 
on  the  Acre  will  doubtless  do  much  to  stimulate  rubber 
working  there.  In  1898  the  official  estimate  of  the  rubber 
output  from  the  Acre  was  more  than  2000  tons  ;  in  1900, 
owing  to  political  troubles,  it  was  only  about  800  tons.  In 
1901  there  was  a  heavy  increase,  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  more  troubles  and  the  closing  of  the  rivers.  Peace  on 
the  Acre,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a  perma- 
nently large  rubber  yield. 

As  for  the  regions  of  the  Bcni  and  Madre  de  Dios,  con- 
necting with  the  Madeira,  the  high  cost  of  transport  over 
the  latter  river  has  made  it  preferable  to  ship  such  rubber 
as  has  been  collected  there  over  the  mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific. With  the  Madeira  opened  to  commerce  by  means  of 
a  railway,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  development 
might  follow  there  as  in  the  almost  identical  case  of  the 
Congo.  Before  the  construction  of  the  railway  first  sug- 
gested by  Stanley,  all  traffic  with  what  is  now  the  Congo 
Free  State  was  conducted  by  means  of  porterage,  so  that 
it  was  estimated  that  five  years  were  required  for  a  piece 
of  cloth  to  find  its  way  from  the  seaboard  to  regions  which, 
with  the  help  of  about  200  miles  of  railway,  are  now  reach- 
ed in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  building  up  of  a  trade  in 
Congo  rubber  of  millions  yearly  has  been  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  this  little  railway.  The  Bolivian  rubber  fields 
which  the  Madeira  railway  would  open  up  are  richer  than 
anything  in  Africa,  and  the  trees  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent, which  is  not  true  of  the  Congo  rubber. 

What  assurance  Brazil  can  give  of  building  the  promised 
railway  is  another  matter.  The  cash  indemnity  promised 
to  Bolivia  should  be  easily  arranged,  by  pledging  the  ex- 
port duties  on  rubber  from  the  Acre,  which  now  becomes 
a  Brazilian  asset.  But  the  relation  of  the  government  to 
the  projected  Madeira  railway  of  twenty  years  ago,  work 
on  which  was  actually  begun,  under  a  guarantee  of  the 
public  credit,  must  not  be  repeated  if  a  railway  is  wanted 
now.    And  the  history  of  the  little  street  railway  at  Manaos, 
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the  state  subsidy  for  which,  after  being  long  in  arrears,  was 
finally  paid  in  thirty-year  bonds,  is  not  such  as  to  make  any 
ordinary  guarantee  from  the  rubber  states  attractive  to 
capitalists.  Still,  the  world  must  have  Bolivian  rubber, 
and  ultimately  the  neccessity  for  better  transportation 
through  the  Madeira  valley  will  result  in  a  railway,  regard- 
less of  local  help  or  hindrance. 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN'S  MONROE   DOCTRINE. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  Diplo- 
macy in  the  United  States  has  a  few  cardinal  principles, 
the  most  familiar  of  which  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  doc- 
trine is  that  the  United  States  will  regard  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  by  a  European  power  on  the  American  continent 
as  an  unfriendly  act.  Expressed  in  less  diplomatic  language, 
the  doctrine  means  that  whoever  in  Europe  has  an  American 
colony  is  welcome  to  keep  it,  unless,  as  happened  in  Cuba,  he 
administers  it  so  badly  as  to  injure  the  United  States.  But 
if  Europe  wants  to  expand  it  must  go  away  from  America, 
north  or  south,  or  be  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  Uncle  Sam. 
This  doctrine  is  not  supposed  to  be  exactly  popular  in  some 
patts  of  the  European  continent,  but  all  Europe  knows  it  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  dealings  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  getting  on  toward  a  century  since  this  doctrine  was  an- 
nounced, and  yet  it  has  remained  thus  far  a  possession  of  the 
diplomats  alone.  The  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
seem  a  fitting  time  for  an  extension  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to 
business.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the 
United  States  should  not  be  the  center  of  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  Western  hemisphere. 
The  man  who  wants  to  send  money  ought  to  find  New  York 
bankers  prominently  established  in  every  considerable  town  on 
the  American  continent.  The  man  who  wants  to  ship  freight 
from  or  to  South  America  ought  to  find  direct  shipment  at  or 
to  American  ports  the  easiest  method.  The  man  who  wants  to 
buy  a  machine  in  Valparaiso  or  Caracas  or  Rio  de  Janeiro  ought 
to  find  machines  made  in  the  United  States  leading  the  market. 
"  Made  in  the  United  States  of  America  "  ought  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing recommendation  of  manufactured  articles  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  these  things  happen.  There 
are  important  cities  in  South  America  where  London  or  Paris 
exchange  is  easier  to  buy  than  New  York  funds.  Passengers 
and  shippers  often  use  the  route  via  Liverpool  or  Havre,  rather 
than  the  direct  route,  simply  because  the  means  of  direct  trans- 
portation are  insufficient.  And  though  our  manufacturers 
have  within  the  past  few  years  terrified  Europe  with  their  in- 
vasion, American-made  goods  cut  no  figure  at  all  in  the  mar- 
ket in  many  parts  of  South  America.  The  situation  in  this  re- 
gard has  indeed  vastly  improved  within  a  few  years.  The 
needs  of  the  rubber  trade  have  caused  the  establishment  of 
good  lines  of  freight  steamers  between  New  York  and  Para, 
American  exchange  and  American  manufactures  are  gaining 
steadily.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  business  world 
of  the  United  States  has  a  Monroe  doctrine  of  its  own. 

There  are,  of  course,  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
doctrine.  In  some  respects  the  field  itself  is  less  inviting  than 
others  more  remote.  Collections  and  credits  are  supposed  to 
be  harder  to  manage  in  Latin  America  than  in  Europe  or  China. 
Government  is  less  stable  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  And  indisputably  the  stronger  nations  of  South 
America  dislike  the  United  States. 

There  are  obstacles,  too,  for  which  our  own  business  men  are 


at  fault.  Until  our  new  relations  with  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Cuba  made  it  necessary,  practically  no  attention  was 
given  in  this  country  to  a  study  of  colloquial  Spanish.  If  a 
man  wanted  to  do  business  in  Spanish  America  he  had  to  go 
and  learn  the  language  on  the  spot  or  hire  a  representative  for 
his  knowledge  of  Spanish  without  much  regard  to  other  qual- 
ifications. Nor  have  we  sufficiently  regarded  the  principle  that 
the  only  way  to  success  in  business  was  to  respect  one's  cus- 
tomers. If  anyone  in  South  America  wanted  something  we 
made  we  have  been  willing  enough  to  sell,  but  we  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  South  America  wants  and  to 
satisfy  the  wants. 

The  establishment  of  a  Monroe  doctrine  in  business  means  a 
good  many  things.  And  first  of  all  it  means  a  respectful  study 
of  the  field.  Spanish  must  be  taught  and  studied  more  widely 
even  than  it  is  now.  The  reasons  for  the  instability  of  South 
American  governments  must  be  considered  and  it  must  be 
seen  what  business  enterprise  of  the  right  sort  will  do  to  cor- 
rect it.  The  popular  dislike  of  the  United  States  must  be  over- 
come by  sending  the  right  sort  of  men  as  representatives  of 
business  houses — men  tactful,  likable,  frank,  and  cordial,  who 
will  enter  into  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  men  with  whom 
they  deal  without  loss  of  self-respect.  And  it  must  be  over- 
come, too,  by  sending  goods  better  than  those  that  now  hold 
the  market.  We  like  to  believe  that  the  United  States  does  the 
best  manufacturing  in  the  world,  as  well  as  some  of  the  worst. 
It  is  the  best  that  gets  and  holds  new  markets.  Spanish  Amer- 
icans are  not  so  conservative  as  to  prefer  inferior  goods  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  them.  Success  in  winning  the  market 
means  sending  superior  goods  in  the  care  of  representatives 
who  know  how  to  make  their  superiority  manifest  and  to  win 
the  respect  and  liking  of  their  customers.  It  means  patience. 
Perhaps  it  may  mean  as  long  a  waiting  for  large  profits  as  it 
the  case  with  cultivating  rubber,  but  it  will  pay  in  the  long  run 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  of  the  business  man  can  be  established 
only  by  the  business  man  himself.  And  it  cannot  be  established 
in  a  minute  by  any  one.  Yet  its  establishment  is  one  of  the 
great  opportunities  of  the  present  day,  and  we  confidently  expect 
to  see  the  time  when  all  the  Western  hemisphere  will  find  its 
commercial  as  well  as  its  political  leadership  in  the  United 
States.  J.  L. 

November  17, 1903. 


A  SHREWD  DEAL  IN  RUBBER  BOOTS. 


BURIED  in  the  middle  of  a  long  article  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  on  "Our  Trade  in  Rubber,"  is  the  follow- 
ing bit  of  information,  never  before  published  to  our  knowl- 
edge, and  which  would  indicate  that  every  man  who  makes 
"  big  money  "  in  this  trade  does  not  at  once  proclaim  the  fact 
from  the  housetops  : 

"When  the  great  rush  to  the  Alaskan  goldfields  began,  in 
1899  and  1900,  an  immediate  demand  for  rubber  shoes  of  all 
kinds  and  rubber  boots  was  anticipated  by  shrewd  dealers. 
One  speculator,  who  had  an  eye  to  business,  knew  of  a  large 
lot  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  which  had  been  in  storage  here 
in  New  York  for  several  years,  a  drug  on  the  market.  He  also 
knew  that  the  owners  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  al- 
most any  price.  Going  to  a  banker  who  had  confidence  in  his 
judgment,  the  man  borrowed  enough  to  get  the  whole  stock, 
shipped  it  to  Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Tacoma,  Washington,  and 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  miners  were  getting  their  outfits, 
and  sold  every  pair  at  a  large  profit." 

Wonder  if  there  are  any  more  such  hidden  stocks? 
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THE  NATURE   OF   VULCANIZATION.* 


WHAT  is  Vulcanized  Rubber?  It  is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing that  there  is  no  established  definite  meaning 
(or  a  term  which  is  in  such  common  use.  The  rea- 
son (or  this  doubtless  is  that  its  meaning  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  persons  that  uses  it.  To  the  general 
public,  it  has  no  special  meaning  except  that  the  rubber  articles 
so  designated  are  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  To  the  dealer  in  such  articles,  it  means  scarcely 
more.  To  the  manufacturer,  it  means  that  these  articles  have 
been  subjected  to  the  final  step  of  a  very  complicated  process, 
and,  as  a  result,  possess  certain  physical  qualities.  To  the 
chemist,  and  to  him  alone,  it  means  rubber  that  has  become 
chemically  united  with  sulphur.  He  has  in  mind  the  chemical 
change  that  has  taken  place  during  the  vulcanizing  operation. 
The  manufacturer  has  in  mind  only  the  physical  properties  be- 
longing to  the  product.  If  a  certain  percentage  of  sulphur  has 
become  chemically  combined  with  the  rubber,  the  chemist  says 
it  is  vulcanized,  the  manufacturer  that  it  is  not  vulcanized  un- 
less it  possesses  certain  physical  properties. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  great  changes  in  the  physical 
properties  of  rubber  that  is  well  vulcanized,  but  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  define  in  simple  terms  what  these  changes  are 
It  is  the  common  belief  that  vulcanized  rubber  is  stronger 
more  distensible,  more  elastic,  and  more  durable  than  crude 
rubber.  This  is  not,  however,  necessarily  the  case.  Rubber 
freshly  coagulated  by  the  best  methods  is  stronger,  more  dis- 
tensible, and  more  elastic  than  almost  any  vulcanized  rubber 
to  be  found  on  the  market,  a  fact  that  is  well  known  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  such  crude  rubber.  Manufacturers  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  durability  of  vulcanized  rubber 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  proper  application  of  the  vul- 
canizing operation  as  on  its  proper  previous  manipulation.  Dr. 
C.  O.  Weber,  who  is  probably  the  best  authority  on  vulcaniza- 
tion, says  in  his  excellent  work,  "The  Chemistry  of  India- 
Rubber":  "The  physical  state  of  the  India-rubber  colloid 
while  under  vulcanization  largely  determines  the  physical  con- 
stants of  the  vulcanization  product." 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  judge  of  the  durability  of  most 
vulcanized  rubber.  Articles,  to  all  appearances  well  vulcanized, 
may  have  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  decay,  which  may  de- 
velop in  a  few  weeks,  a  few  months,  or  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years.  Manufacturers  of  vulcanized  rubber  threads — 
an  article  that  probably  requires  more  care  in  every  step  of  the 
manufacture  than  any  other — are  accustomed  to  preserve  and 
label  one  thread  from  each  day's  work  for  future  reference. 
Some  of  these  samples  will  remain  sound  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, others  will  begin  to  decay  after  five  or  six  years,  and 
others  after  two  or  three  years.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  of 
the  samples  will  show  signs  of  decay  sooner.  And  yet  all  have 
been  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  vulcanizing  process ; 
all  were  made  of  the  same  kind  of  rubber,  the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  compounded  precisely  alike.  These  variations  must 
have  occurred  through  very  slight  differences  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  samples  at  the  time  they  were  subjected  to 
the  vulcanization  operation— differences  so  slight  that  they 
could  not  be  detected  by  the  most  careful  inspection,  or  the 
most  careful  chemical  analysis,  and  which  were  brought  about 
during  the  preparatory  steps  of  the  manufacture. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  durabil- 
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ity  of  crude  rubber.  Crude  rubber  of  the  best  varieties  will  re- 
tain all  its  useful  properties  for  an  indefinite  period  if  preserved 
from  the  action  of  sunlight  and  heat,  which  are  fatal  to  both 
crude  and  vulcanized  rubber.  Unvulcanized  rubber  shoes, 
manufactured  from  Pard  rubber,  have  been  kept  for  more  than 
half  a  century  without  showing  signs  of  decay. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  definition  of  the  physical  qualities 
of  Vulcanized  Rubber  is  that  given  by  Charles  Goodyear  in  his 
original  patent  of  1844 — that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  ordinary 
extremes  of  heat  and  ccld  nor  by  the  ordinary  solvents  of  rub- 
ber. But  even  this  is  not  exact,  for  long  continued  heat,  and 
long  continued  subjection  to  the  action  of  its  ordinary  solvents, 
will  affect  it. 

It  is  now  generally  considered  that  there  is  a  chemical  union 
of  rubber  and  sulphur  in  vulcanized  rubber  and  that  the  union 
is  brought  about  or  assisted  by  the  action  of  heat.  This  union 
takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  and 
proceeds  more  or  less  rapidly  according  as  the  temperature  is 
higher  or  lower.  It  is  also  considered  that  it  is  only  dissociated 
sulphur  vapor  that  can  thus  unite  with  rubber. 

Sulphur,  like  camphor  and  iodine,  can  pass  entirely  into  va- 
por from  the  solid  state  at  a  temperature  not  much  above  the 
ordinary.  At  ordinary  temperatures  its  vapor  has  a  percepti- 
ble tension,  which  may  explain  what  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that 
thin  sheets  of  rubber  and  sulphur  become  vulcanized  when  left 
to  themselves  a  long  time.  The  union  of  rubber  and  sulphur 
always  requires  time,  as  does  the  dissociation  of  sulphur.  Rub- 
ber is  a  colloid  and,  like  all  colloidal  substances,  it  submits  to 
change  but  slowly.  The  union  takes  place  throughout  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rubber  equally,  if  the  temperature  be  equal 
throughout ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  gradual  chemical  union  of 
rubber  and  sulphur  until  the  process  is  complete.  We  would 
therefore  expect  to  find,  as  is  the  case,  the  amount  of  combined 
sulphur  in  the  rubber  sulphide  to  vary  from  a  very  minute  per- 
centage to  the  largest  ever  found,  which,  in  the  case  of  hard 
rubber,  is  sometimes  as  high  as  33  per  cent.  But  the  physical 
qualities  of  what  we  call  vulcanized  rubber  are  not  found  un- 
less at  least  from  2  to  2^  per  cent,  of  sulphur  has  combined 
with  the  rubber. 

With  every  increase  of  temperature  the  rate  of  vulcanization 
increases  rapidly,  from  the  ordinary  temperature  to  the  highest 
commonly  used,  which  does  not  exceed  3500  F.  From  256°  to 
270°  F.  is,  however,  the  usual  range  for  soft  rubber  goods, 
though  many  articles  are  vulcanized  at  lower  temperatures.  It 
is  not  clear  why  the  vapor  of  sulphur  is  dissociated  at  these 
temperatures.  The  molecule  of  ordinary  sulphur  consists  of  8 
atoms  of  sulphur.  At  a  temperature  of  900°  F.  the  molecule 
consists  of  6  atoms  and  at  1800°  F.  of  2  atoms,  which  is  the 
constitution  of  amorphous  or  colloidal  sulphur.  If  such  great 
temperatures  are  required  to  change  the  sulphur  molecules  of 
eight  atoms  to  those  composed  of  6  and  2  atoms,  why  is  it 
that  in  the  presence  of  rubber  the  sulphur  is  dissociated  at  so  low 
temperatures  ?  The  answer  doubtless  is  that  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures the  sulphur  molecules  are  all  decomposed,  while  at 
the  lower  temperatures  used  in  vulcanizing  there  is  a  mixture 
of  undecomposed  and  decomposed  molecules.  But,  in  vulcan- 
ization, not  only  is  the  combined  sulphur  changed  to  amorphous 
or  colloidal  sulphur,  but  the  uncombined  sulphur  of  the  com- 
pound also.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  rubber  itself  assists  the 
dissociation  of  the  sulphur  ?   We  know  that  colloidal  substances, 
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and  rubber  is  a  colloid,  have  the  property  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  inducing  the  colloidal  state  in  many  crystalizable  bodies. 
May  not  therefore  the  rubber  colloid  be  capable  of  inducing  the 
colloidal  state  in  sulphur  vapor? 

The  rate  of  vulcanization  depends  largely  on  the  medium  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  If  it  be  surrounded  by  air,  it  proceeds 
slower  than  if  surrounded  by  any  other  medium  in  use.  This 
is  because  air  both  receives  and  yields  up  heat  very  slowly.  It 
cannot  be  heated  to  any  appreciable  extent  except  by  contact 
and  circulation,  and  it  cannot  give  up  its  heat  any  more  readily 
than  it  receives  it.  As  rubber  is  a  nonconductor  of  heat,  we 
have  here  the  worst  possible  combination  for  the  transmission 
of  the  heat  necessary  to  maintain  the  vulcanization  at  any  par- 
ticular temperature.  When  the  surrounding  medium  is  steam 
the  rate  of  vulcanization  at  any  particular  temperature  proceeds 
somewhat  faster,  as  saturated  steam  yields  up  its  heat  quite 
freely  if  kept  in  circulation.  If  the  medium  be  water  under 
pressure,  the  circulation  of  the  water  maintains  the  desired 
temperature,  and  the  loss  of  sulphur  by  evaporation  is  almost 
entirely  prevented. 

If  the  rubber  being  vulcanized  is  between  heated  iron  plates, 
a  quick  vulcanization  results,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  plates  yield  up  heat  to  the  rubber.  If  the  rub- 
ber be  subjected  to  great  pressure  between  the  plates,  the  rate 
of  vulcanization  is  still  more  rapid  by  reason  of  a  closer  con- 
tact between  the  iron  and  the  rubber,  which  enables  the  latter 
to  receive  a  greater  supply  of  heat.  By  the  latter  method,  a 
piece  of  rubber  may  be  vulcanized  in  a  few  minutes,  while  sev- 
eral hours  might  be  required  to  vulcanize  it  in  air  at  the  ordi- 
nary pressure.  Thus  the  rate  of  vulcanization  is  not  governed 
by  the  conductivity  of  the  surrounding  medium,  for  air,  steam, 
and  water  are  nonconductors,  but  at  the  rate  at  which  the 
medium  can  yield  up  its  heat. 

There  is  a  popular  delusion  that  the  manufacture  of  vulcan- 
ized rubber  is  an  exact  science — one  which  can  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  certain  rules,  with  the  certainty  that,  if  so  con- 
ducted, the  product  will  always  be  vulcanized  rubber  goods 
which  have  the  physical  qualities  necessary  to  render  them  dur- 
able and  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. This  delusion  is  not  confined  to  the  general  public, 
but  is  held  by  many  well  educated  persons  who  have  had  no 
practical  experience  in  the  art. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  manufacturer  to  follow  in  the 
preparation  of  his  goods  for  the  vulcanizing  operation,  nor  for 
the  time  or  the  temperature  to  be  employed  during  that  opera- 
tion, and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  none.  Each 
manufacturer  has  his  own  formulas  and  his  own  methods  of  at- 
taining results,  which  must  be  strictly  followed  in  minute  de- 
tail to  be  of  any  practical  use.  The  slightest  deviation  in  any 
step  of  the  process  influences  the  final  result.  So  well  known  is 
this  to  manufacturers  that  little  effort  is  made  to  keep  formulas 
or  methods  secret ;  in  fact,  "  the  possession  of  formulas,  with- 
out the  general  ability,  experience,  and  discretion  that  their 
proper  use  requires,  is  a  damage  rather  than  a  blessing." 

To  accomplish  the  chemical  union  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  the 
time  depends  on  the  temperature,  and  the  temperature  on  the 
time  during  which  it  is  maintained.  Whatever  the  tempera- 
ture may  be,  within  the  limits  usually  employed,  the  rubber 
and  sulphur  continue  to  unite  but  the  time  must  be  adapted  to 
the  temperature.  Again,  a  percentage  of  combined  sulphur 
which  in  one  rubber  would  produce  sound  merchantable  goods, 
would,  in  another  rubber  result  in  a  product  having  no  com- 
mercial value  whatever.  Hence  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  sam- 
ple cannot  necessarily  deteimine  its  commercial  value. 

All  formulas  for  vulcanization  must  be  adapted  to  the  kind 


of  rubber  employed,  to  the  compounds  incorporated  with  it, 
and  to  its  previous  manipulation.  If  in  the  same  operation 
there  be  submitted  to  the  vulcanizing  process  articles  made 
from  various  kinds  of  rubber  all  prepared  and  compounded 
alike,  some  will  be  perfectly  vulcanized  and  commercially  val- 
uable, but  the  remainder  may  have  no  commercial  value,  be- 
cause different  varieties  of  rubber  require  different  methods  of 
compounding  and  preparation,  and  also  different  times  and 
temperatures  during  vulcanization.  And  so  if  several  pieces  of 
the  same  kind  of  rubber,  even  pieces  of  the  same  lump  of  crude 
rubber,  be  handled  differently  in  the  preparatory  steps,  the 
compound  in  each  case  being  identically  the  same,  and  then 
all  be  submitted  together  to  the  same  vulcanizing  operation, 
some  will  be  well  vulcanized  and  commercially  valuable,  and 
the  others  may  have  no  commercial  value.  For  different  de- 
grees of  mastication  of  crude  rubber  produce  different  physical 
conditions,  and  all  such  differences  in  physical  condition  are 
perpetuated  by  the  vulcanizing  process.  Again,  if  various  rub- 
ber samples,  identically  the  same  in  every  respect,  be  vulcan- 
ized by  different  processes,  they  will  be  physically  unlike,  even 
if  vulcanized  at  the  same  temperature  and  with  the  same  per- 
centage of  combined  sulphur. 

As  Weber  says:  "  There  is  no  definite  relation  at  all  between 
the  quantitative  chemical  result  and  the  physical  technical  ef- 
fect of  the  vulcanizing  process,  inasmuch  as  the  same  degree  of 
vulcanization  in  the  same  kind  of  rubber  need  not  result  in  the 
formation  of  identical  vulcanization  products." 

With  such  numerous  chances  for  the  production  of  defective 
goods,  manufacturers  are  extremely  averse  to  making  any 
changes  either  in  materials  or  processes  without  having  first 
convinced  themselves,  by  the  fullest  investigation  and  experi- 
ment, of  the  utility  of  the  proposed  changes.  This  tendency 
of  the  manufacturers  insures  the  public  against  the  marketing 
of  inferior  or  defective  vulcanized  rubber  articles. 


GERMAN  OFFICIAL  INTEREST  IN  RUBBER. 


THE  German  minister  of  commerce,  Herr  Mdller,  has  been 
visiting  some  of  the  leading  rubber  goods  factories  in  his 
country,  with  a  view  to  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  the  industry.  Such  a  visit  was  made  recently  to  the 
large  works  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha- 
Cie.,  at  Hanover,  where  the  minister  was  escorted  in  automo- 
biles from  his  hotel  by  several  of  the  municipal  officers,  being 
welcomed  at  the  factory  by  Directors  Seligmann  and  Prinzhorn 
and  the  president  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  company.  Af- 
ter being  shown  through  the  establishment,  the  minister  spoke 
in  flattering  terms  of  the  condition  in  which  he  had  found  it. 
He  was  especially  pleased  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  welfare  of  their  employes,  and  expressed  much  in- 
terest in  the  plans  for  houses  for  the  workmen,  for  which  the 
company  had  offered  competitive  prizes.  The  Gummi-Zeitung 
feels  that  the  minister  of  commerce,  by  such  visits,  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Germany, 
and  be  led  to  feel  that  it  deserves  every  encouragement  by  the 
government. 

A  Town  Divided  over  Rubber  Heels.— The  question  of 
rubber  heels  for  high  school  pupils  is  agitating  Farmington. 
The  principal  has  ruled  that  all  must  wear  them  and  the 
school  board  upholds  him,  while  many  of  the  pupils  and  their 
parents  feel  that  the  order  is  infringement  upon  their  personal 
privileges.  Last  week  a  score  of  pupils  weie  expelled  for  re- 
fusing to  wear  the  prescribed  heels,  and  the  war  is  now  on  in 
earnest, — Portland  (Maine)  Press. 
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PAPERS  ON   AIR   BRAKE   HOSE— I. 


THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    AIR    BRAKE    HOSE. 

THE  problem  of  how  to  make  the  best  air  brake  hose  in 
short  lengths  with  capped  ends  has  been  the  subject  o( 
much  careful  study,  both  by  the  manufacturers  and  the 
railroad  experts.  The  first  expedient  of  making  hose 
in  the  usual  50  foot  lengths,  cutting  into  short  pieces,  and  cap- 
ping the  ends,  is  no  longer  practiced  by  the  more  progressive 
makers  of  these  goods.  It,  however,  illustrates  the  general 
principles  of  rubber  hose  making,  and  will  be  described  here 
for  the  information  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  process. 

The  duck  selected  for  air  brake  hose  is  generally  22  ounce, 
40  inches  wide,  of  long  fiber  cotton,  and  made  "  open  "  weave  ; 
1.  e„ — not  woven  compactly  as  in  the  case  of  belting  duck. 
This  weight  of  duck  gives  the  strength  required  to  insure  a  hose 
of  high  bursting  test,  while  the  open  texture  affords  the  finished 
hose  the  desired  flexibility  or  freedom  to  bend  short  without 
kinking,  and  also  furnishes  a  better  foundation  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "  friction  "  than  a  close  texture  duck.  The  term 
"  friction  "  is  used  in  a  special  sense  in  the  rubber  industry,  and 
refers  to  that  mode  of  application  of  the  rubber  stock  to  any 
fabric  whereby  it  is  made  to  penetrate  the  interstices  of  the 
weave,  filling  them  with  the  gum  compound,  and  also  impreg- 
nating the  surface  fibers  of  the  fabric.  When  applied  to  both 
sides  of  a  fabric  the  goods  resemble  the  well  known  adhesive 
tape,  which  is  merely  frictioned  sheeting  rolled  and  cut  into  rib- 
bon-like width.  The  adhesiveness  of  frictioned  fabric  is  derived 
from  the  tacky  nature  of  raw  or  unvulcanized  rubber  and  to  no 
property  of  the  friction  process. 

Vulcanization  changes  the  tacky  rubber  stock  into  the  famil- 
iar form  of  cured  rubber.  By  this  property  surfaces  that  have 
been  brought  into  close  contact  in  the  raw  state  are  merged 
into  each  other  without  any  seam  or  surface  of  union  being  ap- 
parent, or  indeed  existing.  An  open  weave  duck  thus  wrapped 
together  in  several  bias  plies  is  practically  embedded  in  the 
rubber  stock  and  held  together,  when  cured,  in  a  very  effective 
way.  To  secure  a  still  more  secure  binding  of  the  plies  the 
duck  is  often  skim  coated  over  the  friction  surface  of  one  side. 
This  causes  a  film  of  rubber  to  intervene  between  the  plies  when 
the  fabric  is  wrapped  upon  itself  as  in  building  up  a  hose. 

The  method  of  applying  a  friction  coat  on  a  fabric  consists 
simply  of  passing  the  material  through  the  calender  at  a  slower 
speed  than  that  at  which  the  thoroughly  softened  rubber  mass 
is  being  carried  around  on  the  middle  roll  of  the  machine.  This 
difference  of  speed  results  in  a  "  friction"  between  fabric  and 
rubber,  with  the  effect  of  crowding  the  gum  into  the  structure 
of  the  cloth.  The  application  of  a  skim  or  even  motion  coat  is 
accomplished  by  passing  the  fabric  through  the  callender  at 
the  same  speed  as  the  rubber.  In  this  case  the  lay  of  rubber  on 
the  middle  roll  is  simply  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  cloth 
without  penetrating  it.  If  the  goods  have  previously  been  fric- 
tioned the  skim  coat  has  a  very  secure  attachment.  Turning 
now  to  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  tube.  If  it  is  to 
be  machine  made  the  stock  is  forced  from  a  tubing  machine 
and  received  on  an  endless  apron  conveyor  which  conducts  it 
away  from  the  machine  ready  for  slipping  onto  the  hose  mandrel. 

If  the  tube  is  to  be  hand  made  of  a  number  of  superimposed 
layers,  the  sheet  is  produced  by  coating  the  stock  the  requisite 
number  of  times  on  an  apron  passed  through  the  calender. 
From  this  apron  the  sheet  is  stripped  in  the  cutting  room  and 
cut  into  strips  of  appropriate  width  for  the  various  sizes,  then 


rolled  in  clean,  narrow  linings  for  the  convenience  of  the  hose 
makers.  The  tube  is  formed  around  the  mandrel  by  joining 
the  overlapping  edges  of  the  tachy  raw  stock  upon  itself.  The 
side  of  the  sheet  which  forms  the  inside  of  thetube  having  first 
been  dusted  with  soapstone  to  assist,  as  a  lubricant,  in  the  sub- 
sequent removal  of  the  hose  from  the  mandrel.  Generally  in 
hand  work  a  second  tube  sheet  is  applied  over  and  breaking 
joint  with  the  first  and  both  are  carefully  rolled  into  union  to 
exclude  all  air  and  consequent  danger  of  blisters. 

The  friction  duck  having  been  cut  diagonally  into  suitable 
width  to  provide  the  requisite  number  of  plies,  these  diagonal 
pieces  are  joined  end  to  end,  with  seams  overlapping  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  to  form  a  bias  strip  fifty  feet  in 
length.  The  object  of  applying  the  weave  of  the  fabric  diagon- 
ally to  the  length  of  the  hose  is  to  secure  flexibility  and  balance 
the  strength  of  the  warp  and  filling  of  the  duck  in  the  structure 
of  the  hose.  It  would  be  impossible  to  coil  smoothly— t,  e., 
without  kinks,  a  length  of  hose  made  straightway  of  the  fabric. 
One  edge  of  the  bias  duck  strip  being  attached  to  the  tube  on 
the  mandrel  it  is  rolled  down  by  hand  for  the  first  ply  around, 
using  concave  rollers.  The  completion  of  the  wrapping  is 
further  accomplished  by  power  rolling  in  a  50  foot  three  roll 
machine. 

A  cross  section  of  this  hose  machine  would  show  the  rolls 
disposed  in  an  equilateral  triangle  separated  by  the  hose  man- 
drel in  the  center.  The  ply  of  rubber  forming  the  cover  is 
generally  wrapped  around  the  hose  as  an  attachment  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  last  duck  ply.  A  few  moments  combined 
compression  and  rolling  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  air  and 
effect  an  intimate  union  of  the  respective  parts  of  tube,  duck 
and  cover.  The  next  operation,  if  air  brake  hose  is  to  be  the 
product,  is  to  cut  the  long  hose  into  short  pieces  while  it  is  re- 
volving, as  in  a  lathe,  in  the  hose  machine.  Being  then  with- 
drawn from  the  mandrel,  the  ends  receive  an  application  of  rub- 
ber cement  in  order  to  attach  the  raw  gum  washers  which  form 
the  capping  to  exclude  the  moisture  from  the  duck.  Next 
comes  the  attachment  of  the  various  brands  or  labels  for  the 
identification  of  the  hose.  These  labels  are  preferably  made  by 
applying  thin  sheets  of  raw  colored  rubber  backed  with  thin 
embossed  sheet  metal  negatives.  These  metal  negatives  are 
easily  removed  from  the  hose  after  curing  and  leave  the  col- 
ored label  with  its  markings  sharply  defined.  The  labeled 
short  lengths,  still  uncured,  are  mounted  on  a  50  foot  man- 
drel, each  section  separated  by  a  metal  or  hard  rubber  ring  to 
prevent  the  sections  curing  together  end  to  end.  Thus  ar- 
ranged the  goods  are  wrapped  first  with  a  straight  narrow  wet 
strip  of  sheeting  and  subsequently  cross  wrapped  with  a  two  or 
three  inch  wide  wet  strip  of  sheeting  applied  spirally.  This 
process  of  wrapping  takes  place  in  a  similar  three  roll  machine 
to  that  used  in  making  the  original  50  foot  hose. 

The  object  of  wrapping  is  not  only  to  hold  the  parts  of  the 
hose  compactly  together,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  man- 
drel which  determines  the  internal  diameter,  but  it  also  serves 
to  prevent  damage  and  adhesion  of  the  hose  when  piled  to- 
gether in  the  car  in  which  they  are  cured  in  the  vulcanizing 
chamber.  The  vulcanization  or  "  cure  "  is  effected  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  steam  and  varies  in  length  and  temperature  with 
the  nature  of  the  goods  and  the  compounds  entering  into  them. 

The  chief  objection  to  cutting  up  long  hose  for  making  air 
brake  lengths,  is  that  of  expense.    The  more  progressive  com- 
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panies  have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  the  short  capped 
end  lengths  at  once,  thus  effecting  a  saving  in  cost  and  beside 
securing  perfect  exactness  as  to  dimensions  and  enlargement  of 
ends;  better  workmanship  throughout  producing  goods  more 
accurately  capped  and  free  from  twists  and  internal  convolu- 
tions of  the  duck  which  produce  serious  irregularities  in  the 
tube  thickness.  Hand  made  tube  for  hose  seems  to  receive  the 
special  endorsement  of  many  users  of  air  brake  and  other  hose. 


In  this  particular  as  in  most  others  it  is  true  that  machine  made 
goods  are  more  uniformly  reliable  than  hand  made.  High 
grade  stock  carefully  refined  and  run  from  a  tubing  machine 
will  produce  a  better  inner  tube  for  hose  than  can  be  made  of 
the  same  stock  by  hand  from  a  sheet  because  being  seamless  it 
is  free  from  the  liability  of  careless  work  in  seaming  Hp  in  the 
presence  of  soapstone  dust  which  must  be  used,  and  is  always 
liable  to  enter  the  seam  and  render  the  joint  defective. 


RUBBER  FACTORY   METHODS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


MAKING    PERFORATED    RUBBER    MATS. 

PERFORATED  or  punched  rubber  mats  are  generally  used 
in  vestibules,  elevators, and  carriages,  and  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  more  care  and  thought  in  manu- 
facture than  they  generally  receive.  It  is  a  frequent 
mistake  to  make  these  heavy  low  grade  goods  in  sections  of  too 
great  area,  and  they  consequently  get  broken  up  long  before 
they  should,  and  the  purchaser  puts  the  blame  just  where  it 
belongs,  on  the  manufacturer,  who  should  make  his  goods  of 
whatever  kind  with  some  idea  of  adaptability  to  use.  Another 
important  point  to  be  considered  is  the  size  of  the  perforations 
employed.  They  should  not  be  large  enough  to  permit  the 
fingers  to  pass  easily  through  them.  For  in  that  case  the  mat 
will  surely  be  lifted  about  in  this  way  and  soon  be  broken,  es- 
pecially if  the  angles  of  the  perforations  are  sharp  instead  of 
being  rounded,  which  will  ser 
cure  greater  resistance  to  tear- 
ing. 

Mat  stock  generally  is  run 
in  rolls,  built  up  in  plies  in  the 
calender  on  a  sheeting  back. 
The  thickness  usually  is  %,  %, 
or  %  inch..  In  making  a  mat 
the  stock,  of  suitable  size  to  al- 
low for  shrinkage  in  curing 
and  trimming,  is  cut  approxi- 
mately by  the  pattern  of  the 
area  to  be  covered.  If  it  is  to 
contain  any  inlaid  letters  or 
monograms  these  are  put  in 
at  this  stage  by  removing  one 
ply  of  the  mat  stock  and  ce- 
menting in  the  colored  letter 
stock.  The  stock  is  next 
semicured  in  a  hydraulic  press, 
on  a  smooth  or  corrugated 
plate  according  to  the  surface 
desired  on  the  mat. 

Before  laying  out  the  guide  lines  for  the  perforations  the 
cloth  back  must  be  removed.  This  is  accomplished  by  thor- 
oughly wetting  the  sheeting  with  naphtha,  and  while  still  wet 
carefully  drawing  it  back  from  the  edges  until  it  is  entirely  free 
from  the  stock.  Great  care  is  necessaryat  this  point  to  prevent 
ignition  of  the  naphtha  gas  by  an  electric  spark  due  to  friction. 
There  is  very  little  danger  if  plenty  of  naphtha  is  used,  because 
thecloth  will  then  separate  very  easily.  The  dangercomes  with 
the  increased  friction  due  to  not  wetting  the  cloth  well  with 
naphtha,  and  to  undue  haste  in  withdrawing  the  sheeting. 

Guide  lines  for  the  pattern  or  design  are  marked  on  the 
stock  and  properly  spaced  to  bring  the  perforations  even  all 
around.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  carefully  spacing  the  pat- 
tern both  ways  with  the  dividers  and  allowing  the  small  amount 


of  odd  space  not  needed  in  the  center  or  border  to  go  into  the 
plain  margin. 

The  various  cutting  dies  are  provided  with  handles  and  are 
driven  through  the  stock  with  a  mallet.  A  most  convenient 
form  of  mallet  is  similar  to  that  used  by  a  stone  cutter.  It  is 
made  of  firm  fiber  and  rubber  stock,  weighing  about  3  pounds, 
and  fitted  with  a  stout  handle  of  hickory.  The  pattern  is 
punched  out  with  reference  to  the  guide  lines  (as  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  figure)  and  carried  across  all  the  lettering  by 
lightly  applying  the  dies  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  mark  the  let- 
ters, but  only  to  indicate  faintly  the  parts  of  the  design  adja- 
cent to  the  lettering  but  not  completely  overlaid  by  them.  In 
this  way  the  irregular  perforations  are  indicated  and  are  subse- 
quently cut  out  with  the  aid  of  chisels,  of  which  a  considerable 
variety  of  sizes  is  needed.     After  perforation  the  mat  receives 

a  final  cure  in  open  steam  heat 
and  the  surface  is  finished  by 
a  simple  application  of  harness 
soap  or  black  lead  in  water  and 
rubbed  to  a  polish  with  a 
brush.  In  this  way  a  very  at- 
tractive finish  is  obtained  and 
all  traces  of  the  guide  lines 
used  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
mat  are  removed.  Colored 
letters  are  wiped  off  with  a 
little  naphtha  on  a  rag  and 
the  mat  is  completed  by  trim- 
ming to  size. 

This  method  of  mat  making 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  old  plan  of  punching  the 
pattern  through  a  stencil  made 
of  thin  packing  lightly  cement- 
ed over  the  stock,  or  the  other 
crude  way  of  dusting  the  pat- 
tern onto  the  stock  with  chalk 
through  a  stencil.  These  methods  are  still  in  use,  however, 
and  certainly  seem  awkward  when  the  design  requires  to  be 
stenciled  on  the  back  of  the  stock,  in  the  case  of  a  corrugated 
mat,  and  the  perforations  punched  out  from  the  back. 
MULTIPLE  PLY  INSULATION  FOR  WIRES. 
A  most  perfect  method  for  rubber  covering  electric  wires 
has  of  recent  years  been  discovered  or  developed,  which  prac- 
tically supersedes  the  older  method  of  drawing  a  single  wire 
through  the  head  of  a  tubing  machine  and  forcing  the  rubber 
stock  out  around  it  as  it  passed  through  the  die  regulating  the 
amount  of  stock  applied.  The  newer  method  is  designed  to 
cover  several  wires  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  one  or  more 
plies,  but  generally  two,  each  ply  united  around  the  wire  by  a 
"  butt  "  seam  and  made  from  calendered  sheet  stock.  By  this 
plan  of  insulation  some  very  important  advantages  are  secured 
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over  the  older  tubing  machine  method.  The  two  principal  ad- 
vantages are  much  greater  speed  of  covering  ar.d  consequently 
increased  output.  Also  more  perfect  insulation,  due  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  applying  the  stock  in  two  or  more  plies,  thus  rem- 
edying any  defects  in  one  ply  by  the  stock  in  the  next  ply.  By 
using  calendered  sheets  of  different  colors  the  plies  of  the  insu- 
lation are  distinctly  shown  and  the  fact  of  double  insulation  in 
this  way  easily  verified. 

Several  machines  for  performing  this  class  of  work  have  been 
devised.  In  general  principle  they  are  much  alike.  The  ma- 
terial for  insulation,  in  the  form  of  thin  sheet  stock,  is  slit  or 
cut  into  bands  or  strips  of  appropriate  widths  varying  with  the 
size  and  number  of  wires  to  be  covered.  The  rubber  strip  is 
then  placed  on  reels  arranged  to  feed  into  the  covering  device 
folded  around  or  laying  both  above  and  below  the  wires.  The 
covering  mechanism  consists  of  sharp  edged  grooved  rollers 
known  as  "caliper  compression  "  type,  because  they  both  span 
the  wire  and  compress  the  stock  upon  it.  The  groove  takes  in 
both  wire  and  surrounding  stock  and  by  the  revolving  shear- 
like action  of  the  rollers  on  each  side  of  the  wire  the  rubber 
sheet  is  compressed  snugly  to  the  wire  and  a  butt  joint  or  seam 
is  neatly  formed   in   the  insulation  close  to  the  wire  as  the  ex- 
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TWO  HEAD  RUBBER  COVERING  MACHINE. 

cess  of  stock  is  sheared  off.  The  knitting  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  sheet  as  it  is  sheared  by  the  grooved  edges  of  the  rollers  is 
dependent  on  the  adhesive  property  of  raw  or  unvulcanized 
rubber  compound.  By  arranging  the  machine  with  the  appro- 
priate grooved  covering  rollers  in  two  housings  on  the  same 
frame,  several  wires  at  once  may  be  successfully  covered  as  they 
pass  through  and  thus  double  insulation  be  effected  with  great 
rapidity. 

Among  recent  developments  in  this  class  of  rubber  ma- 
chinery may  be  mentioned  that  perfected  by  the  New  England 
Butt  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode  Island).  This  is  a  two  head 
machine  adapted  for  covering  three  wires  with  either  one  or 
two  seam  rubber  covering.  It  is  shown  in  an  illustration  on 
this  page  and  consists  of  a  rigid  frame  provided  with  heads 
driven  by  bevel  gearing  from  the  main  shaft  which  runs  along 
the  side  of  the  frame.  The  front  head — that  is,  the  head  which 
covers  the  outside  layer  of  rubber — is  positively  driven, 
while  the  rear  heads  are  provided  with  friction  devices 
which  permit  slightly  different  speeds  of  the  wire  on 
account  of  the  differences  in  diameter.  Each  head  is 
provided  with  compensating  gearing,  which  allows 
the  use  of  caliper  compression  rollers  of  different 
diameters.     By  this  arrangement  the  rollers   can  be 


turned  down  when  dull  and  used  until  considerably  reduced 
in  diameter.  The  heads  are  so  arranged  that  the  inside  hous- 
ing can  be  taken  away  in  order  to  change  the  rollers,  without 
removing  the  shafts,  gears  and  bearings.  Each  head  is  pro- 
vided at  the  back  with  a  wire  guide  and  adjustable  rubber 
guide,  and  at  the  front  with  a  pair  of  rollers  to  remove  the  rub- 
ber scrap  automatically.  When  desired  the  machine  is  pro- 
vided with  a  taping  head,  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
frame. 

The  machine  shown  in  the  illustration  is  intended  for  cover- 
ing single  wires  or  strands  from  No.  20  Browne  &  Sharpe  gage 
to  strands  with  an  outside  diameter  over  the  covering  of  about 
one  inch.  This  machine  will  also  cover  three  wires  at  once,  in 
sizes  up  to  No.  12  Browne  &  Sharpe  gage.  Its  capacity  on  No. 
14  wire  using  the  three  groove  cutters  is  70,000  feet  per  day  of 
ten  hours.  A  larger  machine  is  built  for  large  size  wires  and 
cables,  running  from  1  inch  to  2}£  inches  outside  diameter  of 
the  covering. 

MOLDING  SOLID  CARRIAGE  TIRES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  solid  carriage  tires  the  tubing  machine 
is  indispensable.  The  stock  must  be  mixed  and  handled  at 
a  temperature  that  will  insure  its  not  being  burnt  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  various  sizes  are  run  as  nearly  as  possible  exact  to  a 
template  of  the  finished  goods.  In  some  factories  it  is  the 
practice  to  cold  press  the  stock  in  wooden  molds  made  in  du- 
plicate of  the  metal  curing  mold.  In  this  way  the  tire  is 
shaped  and  all  excess  of  stock  saved  in  the  unvulcanized  con- 
dition. The  molding  and  curing  takes  place  generally  in 
lengths  of  14  feet  in  an  hydraulic  press.  The  old  method  of 
clamping  the  stock  in  a  mold  and  curing  in  open  steam,  being 
too  slow  and  expensive,  is  now  in  disuse.  A  few  factories  are 
making  solid  tires  in  continuous  length  of  any  desired  meas- 
ure. This  is  merely  a  matter  of  making  shift  after  shift  and 
splicing,  on  account  of  the  wires,  which  are  generally  about  16 
feet. 

The  great  difficulty  formerly  experienced  in  keeping  the 
holes  in  their  proper  locations  in  the  base  of  the  tire,  has  been 
overcome  by  simply  running  the  stock  to  exactly  fit  the  molds 
and,  in  that  way,  the  overflow  of  surplus  stock  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  case  there  is  much  excess  of  stock  in  the  mold; 
its  escape  sidewise  deflects  the  wires  badly  out  of  position  and 
renders  the  tire  worthless.  With  the  stock  carefully  run  to  fit 
the  molds  it  is  only  necessary  to  permit  the  straight  wires  to 


FIVE   DIE   ROTARY  WIRE  STRAIGHTENER  WITH   LOOSE  PULLEY. 

lie  in  place  during  the  curing  with  their  ends  protruding  free. 
The  precaution  must  be  observed  to  keep  the  wires  constantly 
straight.  This  can  only  be  done  by  passing  them  regularly 
through  some  form  of  power  straightener,  after  each  removal 
from  the  tire.     The  usual   form  of  straightener  is  the  rotary 
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type,  as  made  by  The  F.  B.  Shuster  Co.  (New  Haven,  Conn.) 
and  shown  in  the  illustrations.  As  the  wire  is  drawn  through 
the  rapidly  revolving  dies  its  kinks  are  subjected  to  a  smooth- 
ing out  or  straightening;  produced  by  the  alternate  centric  and 
excentric  pressure  of  the  dies.  Oil  as  a  lubricant  is  applied,  a 
few  drops  at  a  time,  from  a  clean  rag  through  which  the  wire 
is  drawn  before  entering  the  machine.  By  this  means  a  fine 
finish  is  given  to  the  wire  and  the  wear  of  the  dies  is  lessened. 
The  usual  speed  of  the  machine  in  straightening  carriage  tire 
wire  is  about  3000  revolutions  per  minute. 

IMPROVED   OPERATION   OF   DRY   HEAT   VULCANIZERS. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  uniform  distribution  of  heat 
in  a  dry  heat  vulcanizing  chamber  has  been  overcome  by  an  in- 
vention by  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
[United  States  patent  No.  735.059,  August  4,  1903.]  The  re- 
sult is  attained  by  maintaining  an  enforced  slow  circulation  of 
the  vulcanizing  element  (by  which  is  generally  meant  air)  into 
and  out  of  the  vulcanizing  chamber. 

The  apparatus  consists  simply  of  an  exhaust  fan  drawing  the 
hot  air  from  immediately  over  the  steam  coil  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vulcanizing  chamber  and  returning  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  chamber,  thus  agitating  the  air  throughout  the  vulcanizer 
and  thoroughly  distribuling  the  heat.  It  is  found  practicable 
to  heat  the  air  supply  and  force  it  from  a  single  blowing  or 
pumping  apparatus  into  and  through  a  number  of  vulcanizing 
chambers  without  the  necessity  of  using  a  heating  coil  in  each 
chamber,  as  heretofore.  By  dispensing  with  the  use  of  heating 
coils  within  the  chambers  there  is  an  increase  in  the  available 
space  for  the  reception  of  goods,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
coil ;  also,  an  increase  of  available  space  owing  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  heating  coil  is  employed  the  excessive  radiation  of 
heat  prevents  the  arranging  of  articles  in  close  proximity  to  the 

coil. 

ILLUMINATED    DIAL   GAGE. 

The  illustration  herewith  refers  to  an  illuminated  face  pres- 
sure gage,  which  will  prove  of  great  convenience  in  all  power 
plants,  where  boilers  are  employed,  where  such  an  instrument 

may  be  located  in  a  dark  place  or 
is  required  for  use  at  night.  A 
light  placed  in  the  opening  at  the 
back  of  the  gage  (generally  an 
incandescent  bulb)  gives  practi- 
cally the  same  effect  as  an  il- 
luminated tower  clock  at  night. 
When  this  device  is  used  there 
is  no  chance  of  an  error  in  locating  the  position  of  the  indi- 
cating pointer.  The  illuminated  dial  gage  is  understood  to  be 
meeting  with  much  favor  among  leading  engineers,  architects, 
and  boiler  manufacturers.  [Standard  Gauge  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Syracuse,  New  York.] 
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DAMAGE   SUIT   AGAINST   A  RUBBER   COMPANY. 


WHEN  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  in  a  spurt  of  generosity 
and  advertising,  put  in  a  "gooseneck  "  with  which  to 
fill  automobile  tires  at  its  place  of  business,  the  manager  had 
no  idea  that  a  damage  suit  would  result.  But  it  did.  Charles 
B.  Harryman,  a  salesman,  caught  his  foot  in  the  "gooseneck," 
fell  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.  He  asks  $9500  from  the 
city  of  Denver,  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  and  Moritz  Barth, 
owner  of  the  building,  and  Judge  Johnson  has  decided  that  all 
three  must  stand  trial,  agreeing  with  Attorney  F.  W.  Parks, 
for  Harryman,  that  a  jury  should  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  facts  as  to  the  responsibility  of  all  parties  concerned. — 
Denver  (Colorado)  Post,  November  j. 


L' ff£ I'EA  AS1ATIQUE.  SUITE  AUX  "ETUDES  POUR  UNE  PLANTATION 
d'Arbes  a  Caoutchouc.  Par  Octave  J.  A.  Collet.  Bruxelles :  Librairie  Falk 
Fils,  1904.     [Paper.     8vo.    Pp.  84.] 

THIS  is  the  latest  of  several  publications  of  the  Societe 
d'fitude  Colonials  de  Belgique  from  the  pen  of  a  compe- 
tent observer  who  has  devoted  much  time  of  late  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Malay  states,  and  the  second  brochure  in  the  series 
devoted  to  rubber  culture.  M.  Collet  has  visited  personally  the 
more  important  plantations  of  Hevea  rubber  in  the  Malay  states 
and  Ceylon,  noting  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  ob- 
tained, and  his  work  is  of  value  as  a  trustworthy  record  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  of  no  little  interest  in  indicating  the  opinion 
of  the  author  that  the  so  called  "  Par£  rubber  "  may  be  expect- 
ed to  yield  better  results  under  cultivation  in  Asia  than  in  its 
natural  habitat  in  the  Amazon  region.  Eighteen  excellent 
views  from  photographs  represent  the  Hevea  trees  in  various 
stages  of  growth  under  cultivation. 

There  is  in  press  at  Manila  a  report  on  the  work  done  on 
India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  in  the  government  laboratory 
there,  which  will  form  Bulletin  No.  7  of  that  institution.  It 
may  be  expected  to  contain  the  details  of  a  process  worked  out 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  extraction  of  a  chemically  pure  Gutta- 
percha, referred  to  in  The  India  Rubber  World  of  August 
1,  1903  (page  374). 

IN   CURRENT   PERIODICALS. 

Le  Caoutchoutier  de  Ceara.  [Results  of  culture  in  different  colo- 
nies.] = Journal  d'  Agriculture  Ttopicale,  Paris.  III-25  (July  31,  1903). 
Pp.  205-206. 

Observacoes  Sobre  as  Arvores  de  Borracha  do  Regiao  Amazonica  (Ob- 
servations on  the  rubber  trees  of  the  Amazon  region)  By  Dr.  J. 
Huber,  chief  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  Para  Museum  =i?i?/*/i>«  do 
Museu  Paraense,  Para      III- 3,  4  (December,  1902).     Pp.  345-369. 

Ule's  Expedition  nach  den  Kautschuk  Gebieten  des  Amazonen- 
stromes — IV.  By  Ernst  \Jle.=Arotizbtatt  des  koniglicben  botanischen 
Gartens  und  Museums  zu  Berlin.    IV-32  (August  30,  1903).  Pp  92-98. 

Rubber  Plantations  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  (A  carelessly 
edited  resume'  of  information  in  late  government  reports.  ]=  The  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine,  Washington.  XIV — 11  (November, 
1903.)     Pp.  40S-414. 

Le  Caoutchouc  en  Rhode'sie.  By  E.  De  Wildeman.  [Based  upon 
the  reports  of  the  British  South  Africa  Co.  which  were  reviewed  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  September  1,  1903 — pages  425-426].  Revue 
des  Cultures  Coloniales,  Paris.  XIII-132  (September  5,  1903).  Pp. 
134-136. 

Les  Caoutchoutiers  de  la  Region  Chari-Tchad  [French  Africa].  By 
Etnil  De  Wl[\dman.  =  Industrie  et  Commerce  du  Caoutchouc,  Brussels.  I-g 
(September,  1903.)    Pp.   192-193. 

Le  Caoutchouc  des  Herbes.  Ey  Emil  De  Wildeman. ^Industrie  et 
Commerce  du  Caoutchouc  et  la  Guttapercha,  Brussels.  1-2  (February, 
1903).     Pp.  75-28. 

Rubber  Tapping  Experiments  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  [at  Singapore]. 
—Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Straits,  Singapore.  1 1-8  (August,  1903). 
Pp.  264  266. 

Une  Ferme  a  Caoutchouc  a  Ceylan.  [Based  upon  a  communication 
by  F.  J,  Holloway  to  The  India  Rubber  World,  March  1,  1903 — 
page  192]= Journal d Agriculture  Tropicale,  Paris.  III-27  (September 
30,  1903).     Pp.  273  275. 

Rubbers  and  Fibers.  By  J.  Cameron,  f.  l  s.  [Paper  read  before  the 
United  Planters'  Association  at  Bangalore,  on  planting  results]  =  7"/fo 
Indian  Forester,  Allahabad.     XXIX — 10  (October,  1903).     Pp.  475. 

Note  sur  les  Guttas.  By  Dr.  Spire,  of  the  botanical  mission  to  Indo- 
China.  [Relating  to  plantations  in  Java  and  the  extraction  of  Gutta 
from  leaves  ~\  =  Bulletin  P.conomique,  Hanoi.  VI-17  (May,  1903) 
Pp.  3 1 5-324.  =  =  Reprinted  in  Revue  des  Cultures  Coloniales,  Paris. 
XIII-130,  131  (August  5,  20,  1903).     Pp.  78-81  ;  106-109. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


EVEN  supposing  the  subject  were  sufficiently  interesting 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  these  notes,  it  would  be  a 
most  difficult  task  to  condense  into  a  few  paragraphs 
the  volumes  of  speech  being  poured  forth  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.     Among  prominent 
representatives  of  our  rubber  factories  Mr.  Cham- 
the         berlain  can  number  supporters  and  detractors,  but 

fiscal       j  t  j        position  to  say  which  party  is  numer- 

question.        ,  K  '        .      v ,    3 

ically  the  greater.     I   may  mention,  however,  that 

there  are  those  who,  while  strongly  denouncing  the  scheme  for 
bolstering  up  tradewith  our  colonies  by  preferential  tariffs,  and 
who  loudly  proclaim  themselves  Free  Traders,  are  at  the  same 
time  not  at  all  adverse  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  manu- 
factured rubber  goods  entering  this  country.  The  free  traders' 
great  point  is  that  under  this  system  all  the  requirements  of  a 
manufacture  can  be  obtained  in  the  cheapest  market,  thus  ena- 
bling them  to  make  goods  of  a  superior  quality  for  the  same  price 
of  production  prevailing  in  a  protected  country.  This  is  what 
enables  Great  Britain,  they  say,  to  retain  her  hold  upon  foreign 
markets  in  spite  of  protective  tariffs  in  the  latter.  One  of  the 
results  of  these  tariffs,  where  they  are  sufficiently  high,  has  been 
the  establishment  in  the  protected  countries  of  works  financed 
by  foreign  capital.  The  textile  factories  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  are  evidence  of  this,  and  where  the  invaders  have  su- 
perior technical  knowledge  it  is  generally  found  that  home 
firms  get  the  worst  of  it  in  competition. 

The   present  year,  with  its  records  in  the  way  of  rainfall, 

comes  rather  opportunely  to  one  class  of  manufacturers,  at  all 

events,  whatever  may  be  its  dire  effects  on  the 

THE  agricultural     interest.       Such   continuous    wet 

WATERPROOF  .  .  ,  .    .  ., 

trade  weather  as  we  have  experienced  could  hardly 

fail  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  branch 
which  has  witnessed  such  a  long  period  of  depression,  and  there 
are  indications  on  all  sides  that  the  deposed  macintosh  is  again 
assuming  prominence.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  to  be 
deplored  that  the  business  seems  to  be  practically  restricted  to 
the  better  quality  goods,  the  demand  on  the  large  scale  for 
the  cheap  article  of  dubious  rain-repelling  properties  not  hav- 
ing at  present,  at  all  events,  manifested  itself.  Of  course  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  high  class  rainproof  cloth  has  ex- 
perienced any  decided  setback  in  popularity,  because  especially 
with  regard  to  the  product  of  Messrs.  Mandleberg's  works  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  position  is  rather 
that  the  limitations  of  the  rainproof  article  are  now  pretty  well 
recognized,  the  natural  sequence  being  a  recognition  that  the 
wardrobe  of  those  who  have  to  be  out  and  about  in  all  sorts 
of  weather  is  incomplete  without  both  a  rainproof  and  a  macin- 
tosh. So  much  for  generalities  ;  with  regard  to  the  technical 
aspect  there  is  nothing  of  particular  novelty  to  record.  From 
a  general  business  point  of  view  manufacturers  do  not  look  up- 
on this  branch  of  the  rubber  trade  as  likely  to  prove  a  remun- 
erative one,  and  this  because  of  the  continued  cutting  of  prices. 
There  are  too  many  in  it,  and  the  natural  eagerness  to  get  the 
trade  has  led  to  the  adoption  in  some  cases  of  tactics  which 
must  eventually  prove  detrimental  to  its  development  and  sta- 
bility. I  am  not  referring  furtively  to  the  use  of  substitute 
instead  of  rubber  ;  this  has  long  been  with  us.  I  was  thinking 
rather  of  the  reduction  of  dimensions.  Where  one  firm  sells, 
let  us  say  a  cloak  of  sufficiently  ample  dimensions  at  a  certain 


price,  a  competitor  steps  in  and  offers  apparently  the  same  ar- 
ticle at  a  lower  price.  I  say  "  apparently  the  same,"  because 
measurement  will  show  that  the  area  of  superficies  is  consider- 
ably reduced,  accounting  for  the  lower  selling  price.  It  is  said 
and  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  the  reduction  in  dimensions  is  a 
cause  of  injury  to  the  trade  because  the  article  fails  to  give  that 
satisfaction  to  the  wearer  which  one  of  more  ample  dimensions 
would  do.  The  point  seems  one  that  might  with  advantage  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
though  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  remedial  measures 
could  be  taken. 

The  old  established  fire  engine  manufacturing  business  car- 
ried on  at  the  Metropolitan  Works,  Salford,   Manchester,  by 
William    Rose  &  Co..  has  recently  undergone  an 

a  new       important  alteration  in  its  name  and  management. 
fire  hose    „,     .      .  .  ,  . 

company     T"e  business  has  been  taken  over  by  a  new  company 

with  the  title  of  the  William  Rose  Hose  Co.,  Limited, 
the  capital,  privately  subscribed,  being  ,£50,000.  The  first  di- 
rectors are  William  Rose,  James  E.  Baxter,  and  David  Mose- 
ley.  Such  a  strong  directorate  is  a  good  augury  for  the  con- 
solidation and  expansion  of  the  business  in  fire  hose  so  long 
carried  on  by  the  first  named  director.  Whether  the  energies 
of  the  new  board  will  be  devoted  to  furtheringeffective  compe- 
tition with  the  two  great  fire  engine  firms  of  Merryweather 
and  Shand  is  a  matter  for  speculation  and  one  that  does  not 
call  for  comment.  The  Metropolitan  works  are  fitted  with  the 
best  machinery  for  weaving  flax  hose  and  of  course  the  new  di- 
rectors are  in  a  position  to  see  to  the  manufacture  of  the  rub- 
ber lined  hose  which  is  the  quality  exclusively  used  by  the 
Metropolitan  (London)  Fire  Brigade.  With  regard  to  this 
matter  of  rubber  lined  hose,  a  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion is  found  among  fire  brigade  authorities,  the  example  set  by 
London  being  by  no  means  generally  followed  by  provincial 
municipalities. 

A  stranger  paying  a  first  visit  to  the  works  of  this  old- 
established  firm  at  Tottenham  might  naturally  express  surprise 
at  the  small  acreage  they  cover.  The  explan- 

WILLIAM  WARNE        atj  f   course     js     that   lhe     new   works    at 

&  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Barking  being  now  in  full  operation,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  old  works  has  been  demolished,  only 
certain  branches  of  the  business  beingf  now  carried  on  at  the  old 
address.  Messrs.  Warnes,  although  having  nothing  to  grumble 
at  as  regards  trade  generally,  are  in  agreement  with  the  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  present  high  price  of  the  raw  material  isacting 
adversely  on  the  output.  As  I  write,  however,  the  prospect  of 
a  considerable  reduction  is  imminent,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  a  spurt  in  business  resulting.  Messrs.  Warnes'  special- 
ty continues  in  the  elastic  thread  of  which  they  turn  out,  I 
think  I  may  safely  say,  considerably  more  than  any  other  house 
in  the  world. 

Newspaper   warfare    is  rarely  interesting    to   others    than 
those  primarily  concerned,  and  I   do  not  propose  to  say  more 

than  a  word   or  two  by  way  of  rejoinder  to 

'NOMENCLATURE       _.,_.,  ,  .   .  ,   .       .     .       .. 

of  rubber.''  Dr.  Weber  s  remarks  on  this  subiecc  in  the 
October  issue  of  this  Journal.  In  his  usual 
jealous  regard  for  the  language  of  his  adopted  country,  he  com- 
ments adversely  on  my  employment  of  the  term  "  tirade."  Here, 
I  am  afraid,  we  mustjemain  at  variance;  with  regard,  however, 
to  his  general  plaint  it  appears  that  I  was  in  error  as  to  the  trend 
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of  his  appeal — the  invitation  to  adopt  the  term  "  polyprene  " 
being  extended  to  scientists  only  and  not  to  the  general  public. 
Apart  from  this  misinterpretation  of  his  words,  which  I  regret, 
I  really  do  not  see,  in  looking  over  my  remarks  again,  that  the 
occasion  warranted  a  reply  in  such  a  heated  strain.  It  can 
hardly  have  escaped  the  memory  of  my  readers  that  I  have  more 
than  once  referred  with  regret  to  the  prevalent  use  of  such 
terms  as  "gummi"  and  "goma,"  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
reference  I  made  could  be  construed  into  anything  antagonistic 
to  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Weber's  remarks.  It  is  possible  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  defects  without  transforming  one's  self  into  an 
agitator  for  their  removal.  As  a  mild  rejoinder  to  the  thought- 
ful exhortation  to  temper  my  remarks  with  wisdom,  might  I  re- 
mind my  critic  of  the  expression,  "  what  is  desirable  is  not  al- 
ways expedient." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dinner   held  among  the  members  at 

the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester,  on   October  22,  Mr.  Lockhart, 

of  VV.  &  A.  Bates  &  Co.,  in  the  chair,  a  grat- 

india-rubber       ifying  sign  of  the  increased  unanimity  being 

MANUFACTURERS'   ,      .    , 

association  shown  in  the  trade  was  the  presence  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Dunlop  company.  This 
firm,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  in 
the  trade  which  withheld  its  signature  to  the  circular  issued 
last  May  announcing  a  rise  in  prices  owing  to  the  increased 
price  of  raw  materials. 

I  understand  that  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Anchor 
Cable  Co.  works  at  Leigh,  Lancashire,  by  Callender's  Cable 
Co.  was  due  to  a  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
trade  company  to  compete  in  the  vulcanized  rubber  cable 
business.  Hitherto  I  need  hardly  say  this  firm's 
cables  have  been  insulated  entirely  with  a  special  vulcanized 
bitumen. =»=At  the  half  yearly  sale  of  condemned  Postoffice 
stores  on  November  11,  the  amount  of  Gutta-percha  strippings 
offered  was  45  tons  and  that  of  rubber  covered  cable  $%  tons. 
The  respective  prices  for  samples  were  4  shillings  and  6  pence. 
The  quantity  of  Gutta-percha  offered  corresponds  very  closely 
to  the  average  of  recent  years,  the  increased  use  of  dry  core 
cable  not  having,  as  yet,  at  any  rate  reduced  the  amount  of 
Gutta-percha  annually  offered  for  sale  by  St.  Martins.==The 
fact  that  the  War  department  have  altered  their  specifications 
for  rubber  in  accordance  with  the  representations  of  the  India- 
Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  is  one  that  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  these  columns  as  indicating  a  new  departure.  The 
heat  tests  are  now  to  be  2  hours  dry  heat  at  2800  and  4  hours 
moist  heat  at  32o°F.,  being  an  increase  of  an  hour  in  each  case. 
Moreover,  the  "  best  quality  "  rubber  is  to  be  stipulated  for  in- 
stead of  the  "  best  Para  "  rubber  as  heretofore.==Brown  sub- 
stitute made  from  fish  oil  is  now  being  made  in  England, 
though  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  extent  of  its  sales. 
There  is  plenty  of  a  cheap  class  of  fish  oil  to  be  had  in  the  mar- 
ket but  its  objectionable  smell  (as  evidenced  where  soft  soap  is 
used)  has  militated  in  a  number  of  cases  against  its  use.- 
The  Pluviusin  Co.,  of  Mouton  Green,  near  Manchester,  are 
finding  an  increasing  sale  for  their  product,  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  certain  branches  of  the  rubber 
trade  to  anything  like  the  extent  prognosticated.  It  is  rather 
the  leather  industry  that  feels  the  competition.  A  company 
making  a  somewhat  similar  product  called  "  Toreid  "  has  re- 
cently been  established  at  Vitry-sur- Seine,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  francs. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  from  an  official  source  of  several 

pamphlets  dealing  with  Peru  and  its  potential  wealth,  not  the 

least    interesting   of  which  to  me  is  entitled  "  La 

rubber      industria  de  las  Gomas  en  el  Peru."    According  to 

IN  PERU.  6 

this  booklet  the  various  climatic  conditions  pre- 


vailing render  the  country  the  most  healthy  in  America,  ideas 
to  the  contrary  being  the  outcome  of  ignorance.  It  is  in  the 
mountainous  zone  that  the  important  rubber  gathering  indus- 
try flourishes,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  that  concession- 
aires have  to  comply  with  and  which  seem  to  be  equitable 
enough.  Naturally  enough  it  is  somewhat  of  a  sore  point  with 
the  authorities  that  the  statistics  relative  to  the  export  of  fine 
rubber  and  caucho  do  not  nearly  indicate  the  annual  produc- 
tion because  of  the  large  amount  that  finds  its  way  to  Mandos 
by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  though  this  plaint  is  shared 
with  other  South  American  states.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
figures  of  619.904  kilos  of  Caucho  and  382,503  kilos  of  fine  rub- 
ber which  paid  duty  to  the  government  in  1899  represent 
only  a  third  of  the  amount  which  left  the  country.  The  plan 
of  working  the  rubber  forests  as  part  of  an  organized  branch  of 
economic  botany  is  advocated  and  Peru  would  seem  to  offer  a 
good  field  for  those  proposing  to  embark  in  the  cultivated  rub- 
ber business,  though  I  should  say  that  I  am  not  aware  how  far 
the  prevailing  transport  conditions  can  be  considered  advan- 
tageous. The  Peruvian  trees,  it  is  said,  attain  in  general  the 
height  of  20  to  25  meters,  the  color  of  the  flowing  sap  being  in- 
dicative of  the  quality  of  the  rubber;  thus  if  violet  it  is  first 
class,  if  red  or  white  it  ranks  as  second  class.  It  may  be  that  a 
country  which  is  desirous  of  attracting  immigrants  may  be  in- 
clined to  paint  its  advantages  in  somewhat  too  glaring  colors, 
but  certainly  from  what  I  read  of  Peru  and  its  varied  botanical 
and  mineral  wealth  it  seems  a  country  deserving  of  the  colo- 
nists' attention. 


RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PERU. 


THE  details  below,  from  the  Loreto  Commercial,  relate  to 
the  shipments  of  rubber  from  the  Peruvian  department 
of  Loreto,  having  the  Amazon  river  (or  its  outlet.  The  rubber 
shipments  for  the  department  are  classified  in  the  tables  as  from 
Iquitos,  Caballo-Cocha,  and  the  river  Javary.  Such  rubber  as 
is  collected  in  southern  Peru  finds  an  outlet,  for  the  most  part, 
via  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  not  embraced  in  the  present  show- 
ing.   The  table  relates  to  the  exports  for  two  years: 


Grades. 


Iquitos. 


Caballo- 
Cocha. 


Fine  rubber kilos.  389.601 

Entrefine 42,885 

Coarse 224,436 

Caucho  slab 59.707 

Caucho  bail 509,655 

Weak  rubber 4,019 

Total 1,230,303         1 

1902. 

Fine  rubber kilos.  412,295 

Entrefine 25,752 

Coarse 155,989 

Caucho  slab 73,041 

Caucho  bill 623.976 

Weak  rubber 8,636 


88,518 
1,397 

44,639 
9.387 
7,667 


Javary. 

317,098 

1,792 

32,186 

2,246 

3,443 


Total. 

795,217 
46,074 

301,261 
71,340 

520.765 
4  019 


51,608 

356,765 

1,738.676 

87.839 

280,189 

780,323 

3,752 

420 

29  924 

38,227 

32.981 

227,197 

6,074 

12,557 

91,672 

6,287 

10.071 

640.334 

— 

— 

8,636 

1,778,086 


Total 1,299,689         142,179        336,218 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASE  (IN  KILOGRAMS). 

Increase  in  Caucho  output  in  1902  .    . .    139,901 

Increase  in  "  weak  rubber  " 4,617     144.518 

Decrease  in  Rubber  (Para  soits) 105,108 


Net  increase  in  exports  in  1902. 


39  410 


One  of  the  old-school  druggists'  sundries  men  refers  to  the 
time  when  syringe  bulbs  brought  from  24  to  27  cents  each  and 
rubber  tubing  was  $1.75  a  pound.  It  makes  one  sigh  for  the 
old  times  and  the  old  prices. 
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CRUDE   RUBBER  INTERESTS. 


THE    EXHAUSTION    OF    "  CAUCHO  ". 

A  REPORT  by  United  States  Consul  Kenneday,  at  Para, 
dated  September  9,  refers  to  "the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  rubber  forests  in  the  very  region  where  the  best 
rubber  is  found,"  as  "  really  worrying  the  rubber  men," 
and  expected  this  year  to  "  be  beyond  all  precedent — enormous 
and  irreparable."  He  refers  to  advices  from  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition headed  by  Captain  William  Gerdeau,  an  expert  of 
fourteen  years'  experience,  who  has  spent  more  than  the  year 
past  in  an  investigation  of  the  upper  Amazon  territory,  where 
he  found  "  the  rubber  gatherers  cutting  down  the  forests  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  improvidence,  far  beyond  what  his  pre- 
vious information  had  led  him  to  expect."  Another  report 
quoted  by  the  consul  is  one  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Ewart,  who 
lately  crossed  the  continent  from  Lima,  Peru,  coming  down 
the  Ucayali  river  to  Iquitos,  and  thence  down  the  Amazon  to 
Para.  In  the  great  territory  drained  by  the  Ucayali  he  refers 
to  the  Caucho  hunters  as  "the  bane  of  the  country,"  who 
"  have  done  incalculable  damage  in  the  past  few  years"  incut- 
ting  down  the  rubber  trees.  "  Every  year  enormous  forests  of 
rubber  are  destroyed,  and  each  year  the  supply  grows  less  and 
less  and  the  rubber  gatherers  themselves  go  back  further  from 
the  rivers." 

Consul  Kenneday  in  transmitting  this  information  evidently 
confounds  the  Caucho  tree  with  the  Hevea  species,  which  yield 
the  Para  rubber  of  commerce.  It  is  no  news  that  the  Caucho 
yield  is  obtained  wholly  by  the  destruction  of  the  trees,  where- 
as this  practice  has  never  extended  to  the  extraction  of  rubber 
from  the  Hevea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  give  better  care  to  the  preservation  of  the  Para  rubber  trees, 
which  are  visited  regularly,  year  after  year,  in  carefully  marked 
estradas,  permanent  groups  of  trees  well  cared  for  being  regard 
ed  as  the  most  important  asset  of  the  country. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Major  J.  Orton  Kerbey,  then  United 
States  consul  at  Para,  reported  : 

The  Peruvian  rubber  or  Caucho  forests  are  already  fast  disappearing 
and  the  nearest  are  now  far  away.  The  practice  of  felling  the  tree  to 
collect  the  rubber  has  destroyed  all  the  trees  near  the  rivers,  except  far 
up  on  the  Ucayali  and  Javary  rivers.  It  is  affirmed  that  extensive  tracts 
of  forest  have  not  yet  been  touched,  but  that  they  are  difficult  of  access 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  rivers  and  the  lack  of  roads.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  in  the  near  future  all  the  available  Caucho 
forests  of  Peru  will  have  disappeared  unless  other  methods  are  speedily 
adopted. 

This  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  every  writer  on  the 
conditions  of  the  Caucho  industry  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  October,  1901,  The  India  Rubber  World  contained  an 
extensive  report  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  rubber  resources  of 
Colombia,  the  grade  of  rubber  produced  there  being  the  same 
as  the  Caucho  from  the  upper  Amazon,  and  the  same  wasteful 
practices  have  followed  the  migration  of  the  Caucho  hunters 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  And  yet  such  was  the 
wealth  of  the  latter  region  that  year  after  year  the  output  of 
gum  has  increased  rather  than  fallen  off.  But  this  cannot  con- 
tinue always.  In  The  Geographical  fournal  (London)  for  Oc- 
tober, C.  Satchell  presents  a  map  of  the  river  Yavary  (Javary)_ 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  in 
writing  of  the  adjacent  country  he  says  :  "  Rubber  gathering  is 
practically  the  sole  industry,  and  this  is  decaying."  The  same 
story  may  be  told  of  every  river  along  which  Caucho  is  gath- 
ered extensively.   While  the  sources  of  Para  rubber  proper  are 


not  being  destroyed  to  the  extent  which  might  be  inferred 
from  Mr.  Consul  Kenneday 's  report,  an  important  grade  of 
rubber  is  disappearing,  leaving  the  Hevea  trees  to  be  the  sole 
natural  source  of  rubber. 

A  CONSUL  TO  REPORT  ON  RUBBER. 
On  November  14  Colonel  Louis  N.  Ayme,  the  new  United 
States  consul  for  Paid,  sailed  from  New  York,  on  the  Cearense, 
for  his  official  post.  It  is  understood  that,  acting  under  in- 
structions from  Washington,  Consul  Ayme  will,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  becoming  established  at  Para,  go  up  the  Ama- 
zon, with  a  view  to  studying  and  reporting  upon  business  con- 
ditions in  general,  and  particularly  such  details  as  may  be  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  American  trade. 
As  the  trade  of  his  district  (which  embraces  Mangos)  is  so 
largely  based  upon  rubber,  whatever  the  consul  may  write  re- 
garding his  investigations  will  be  practically  a  report  on  rubber. 

A    RUBBER   SCHOOL    IN    FRENCH    AFRICA. 

An  industrial  school  established  in  Bobo-Dioulasso,  the 
French  Soudan,  in  1902,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  colony,  has 
for  its  object  the  instruction  of  natives  in  the  best  methods  of 
extracting  and  coagulating  rubber,  with  a  view  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  trees.  In  a  report  of  June  28,  1903,  mentioned  in  La 
Quinzaine,  the  government  delegate  in  the  colony  states  that 
the  school  has  been  attended  since  the  beginning  by  more  than 
1 50  pupils,  who  have  been  arranged  in  groups  and  taken  into  the 
best  rubber  districts  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  The  official 
report  is  to  the  effect  that  good  results  have  been  obtained,  and 
that  the  merchantsare  pleased  with  the  effect  upon  the  native  in 
the  avoidance  of  the  destruction  of  the  rubber  yielding  plants, 
and  also  in  the  preparation  of  rubber  of  a  better  quality  than  in 
the  past.  As  early  as  February,  1902,  the  lieutenant  governor  of 
French  Guinea  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
adulterated  rubber,  which  has  had  such  good  results  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  rubber  sent  from  that  region  that  similar  reg- 
ulations are  to  be  enforced  throughout  French  Africa. 

THE    SALE   OF   CONGO    RUBBER. 

The  lines  which  follow  appeared  in  some  of  the  American 
newspapers  early  in  the  past  month  : 

Amsterdam,  Nov.  5. — Among  the  reforms  which  will  shortly  be  in- 
troduced in  regard  to  trading  with  the  Congo  Free  State  will  be  one  in 
regard  to  a  change  in  the  custom  of  selling  ivory  and  rubber.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  agents  collect  the  stock  at  Boma,  where  it  is 
sold.  Thence  it  is  forwarded  to  Antwerp.  In  the  future  it  will  be  col- 
lected at  some  place  on  the  lower  Congo  where  it  will  be  sold  at  public 
auction.  This  change  will  be  a  serious  blow  at  the  commerce  of  Ant- 
werp, but  it  is  thought  that  it  will  benefit  the  Congo  Free  State. 

When  this  publication  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr 
Albert  T.  Morse,  of  A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (New  York),  crude  rub- 
ber merchants  and  important  handlers  of  Congo  rubbers,  that 
gentleman  was  very  positive  in  expressing  his  doubts  that  any 
such  change  was  contemplated. 

"  I  can  see  no  good  reason,"  said  Mr.  Morse,  "  why  any  such 
change  should  be  made,  and  every  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
made.  At  Antwerp  the  rubber  buyers  of  Europe  can  collect, 
and  rubber  merchants  of  other  countries  can  receive  samples 
from  there  in  ten  days.  There  would  be  no  dealers  go  to  Boma 
and  it  would  take  forty  days  to  get  samples  delivered.  lean 
see  no  advantage  in  such  a  change  to  the  Congo  Free  State,  for 
it  would  bring  very  few  people  there  and  I  am  confident  the 
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producers  of  rubber  would  get  less  money  for  their  product. 
One  of  the  advantages  claimed  is  the  saving  of  freight  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  weight  after  the  rubber  is  cut.  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  shrinkage  would  amount  to  2  per  cent.,  which  is  too 
little  to  be  considered.  The  present  method  of  buying  rubber 
at  Antwerp  is  abominable,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  worse  at 
Boma.  When  I  say  abominable,  I  mean  to  the  buyer.  Under 
the  present  system  every  buyer,  after  getting  samples,  bids  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can.  He  may  not  bid  high  enough  to  get 
what  he  wants,  so  the  following  month  he  goes  higher,  and  so 
it  is  that  the  prices  are  continually  being  forced  up.  If  it  were 
an  auction  where  a  man  had  more  bids  than  one  he  could  start 
low  and  go  up;  under  the  present  system  every  buyer  has  to 
start  at  his  top  limit." 

In  the  recent  Note  of  the  Congo  Free  State  government,  in 
reply  to  the  British  government's  Note  to  the  Powers  in  relation 
to  alleged  abuses  permitted  on  the  Congo,  this  statement  ap- 
pears, and  it  may  have  been  the  basis  of  the  report  that  the  sale 
of  rubber  is  to  be  transferred  from  Antwerp  to  Boma : 

The  policy  of  the  state  has  not,  as  has  been  stated,  killed  trade.  On 
the  contrary  it  has  created  it,  and  it  ensures  the  perpetuation  of  the  ma- 
terials of  trade.  It  is  thanks  to  it  that  on  the  commercial  market  of 
Antwerp  and  very  soon  in  the  Congo  itself — the  possibility  of  establishing 
there  sale  depots  is  being  examined — there  can  be  offered  annually  to 
everybody  without  distinction,  without  favor  or  monopoly,  5CCO  tons  of 
rubber  collected  in  the  Congo,  while  formerly,  for  instance  in  1887,  the 
export  of  rubber  hardly  reached  30  ton?. 


A  MUCH  TRAVELLED  CANARD. 
The  Belgian  journal  Industrie  et  Commerce  du  Caoutchouc 
quotes  the  journal  L'Amirique  Latine  a  report  credited  to  the 
Venezuelan  Herald,  regarding  a  newly  discovered  rubber  pro- 
ducing plant  in  the  United  States,  of  which  great  things  are 
expected,  especially  due  to  "  des  experiences  faites  clandestine- 
ment  par  la  Goodrich  Rubber  Company."  This  report  so  far 
has  gone  only  half  way  around  the  world  ;  by  the  time  our  con- 
temporaries in  Hanoi  and  A'lahabad  have  discussed  the 
"chico"  plant,  no  doubt  its  merit  will  have  become  exagger- 
ated to  the  extent  of  making  it  superior  to  Para  rubber.  And 
the  "  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  "  will  be  heard  of  having  de- 
veloped the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age  in  respect  to  rubber. 
Evidently  the  company  referred  to  have  conducted  their  ex- 
periments so  "clandestinely"  that  their  right  hand  does  not 
know  what  their  left  is  doing.  At  any  rate,  in  September  last 
we  published  a  report  on  the  subject,  stating  :  "  Mr.  B.  G. 
Work,  vice  president  of  that  company,  informs  The  India 
Rubber  World  that  he  never  heard  of  the  matter  until  he 
saw  it  in  the  newspapers.  In  other  words,  'the  story  was  made 
out  of  whole  cloth.'  One  of  our  correspondents  intimates 
that  the  writer  who  first  gave  publicity  to  the  story  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  jocular  young  rubber  man  in  Denver."=  =  Neveitheless 
there  is  something  doing  in  Colorado  which  indicates  a  belief 
on  the  part  of  local  capitalists  in  the  future  of  that  State  as  a 
producer  of  rubber,  as  our  news  columns  show. 


RUBBER    PLANTING    ENTERPRISES. 


IN  a  paper  on  "  Rubbers  and  Fibers"  read  by  J.  Cameron, 
F.L.S.,  before  the  United  Planters'  Association  of  the  state 
of  Mysore  (southern  India)  at  their  recent  conference  at 
Bangalore,  referred  to  the  experiments  in  planting  in  that 
region  three  American  species  of  rubber — the  rubbers  of  Paid 
and  Ceara,  and  Casiilloa  elastica.  He  was  disposed  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  Ceard  rubber  (Manihot  Glaziovii),  which,  in 
the  last  decade,  had  thriven  amazingly,  and  had  certainly  come 
to  stay  in  the  country.  It  will  flourish  in  dry  situations,  from 
the  sea  level  up  to  at  least  4000  feet.  Trees  ranging  in  age 
from  8  to  14  years  had  been  found  to  contain  a  liberal  amount 
of  latex,  which  flows  freely.  One  tree,  tapped  twice  a  week  for 
three  months,  had  yielded  a  little  over  3  pounds  of  rubber. 
Mr.  Cameron  thinks  the  Hevea  Braziliensis  not  likely  to  be  of 
much  practical  use  in  the  drier  parts  of  India,  though  succeed- 
ing in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  At  Bangalore  the  tree 
languishes  and  dies  during  the  long  dry  season,  and  irrigation 
does  not  give  relief.  The  Caslil/oa  elastica  he  regards  as  inter- 
mediate between  the  other  two  species  and  likely  to  do  well  in 
the  moister  regions  of  the  coffee  zone. 

THE  SEREMBAN  ESTATE  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED. 
This  company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  Seremban 
estate,  in  Negri  Sembilan,  one  of  the  Federated  Malay  States. 
The  authorized  capital  is  1,000,000  rupees  [=$324,433,331,  di- 
vided into  10,000  shares.  The  estate,  to  be  taken  over  as  from 
January  1,  1904.  comprises  3492  acres,  held  under  a  999  year 
lease  from  the  government.  There  are  412  acres  originally 
planted  to  Liberian  coffee,  which  in  1898  were  planted  through- 
out with  Para  rubber  20  x  20  feet,  and  three  years  ago  an  inter- 
mediate planting  of  rubber  was  made.  The  coffee  is  estimated 
to  yield  500  piculs  [=66.600  pounds]  in  1904,  but  very  little 
thereafter.    There  are  about  40,000  rubber  trees  $%  years  old, 


10,000  trees  3^  years  old,  and  30,000  trees  2%  years  old,  and 
about  20,000  on  a  new  clearing.  The  selling  price  of  the  estate 
is  450,000  rupees  [=$145,995].  including  360,600  rupees  [  =  $1 16,- 
990  66],  for  the  coffee  and  rubber  land,  which  is  estimated  at  700 
rupees  [=$227]  per  acre.  The  vendors  accept  in  half  payment 
2250  shares,  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in 
cash.  The  first  issue  of  shares  (in  addition  to  2250  mentioned) 
is  4750  shares.  It  is  proposed  to  make  new  clearings  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  say  200  acres  in  1904.  and  for  this  purpose  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  borrow  money  as  needed,  up  to 
,£5000  [=$24,332.50],  at  5  per  cent.  While  no  attempt  is  made 
to  estimate  future  profits,  the  company's  prospectus  sets  forth 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  they  will  afford  a  good  return  for 
the  investment.  The  owners  of  the  property  are  E.  S.  Grigson, 
W.  Saunders,  W.  H.  Figg,  L.  Davidson,  D.  R.  Marshall,  V.  R. 
Wickwar,  and  the  heirs  of  D.  Cameron  and  E.  D.  Harrison. 
The  first  directors  of  the  company  are  Messrs.  Grigson,  Saun- 
ders, and  Figg. 

GOLCONDA  ESTATE  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED. 
This  company  (registered  at  Colombo,  October  16)  has  been 
formed  to  purchase  the  Golconda  estate,  in  the  district  of 
Klang,  Selangor  (Federated  Malay  States),  comprising  970 
acres,  for  90,000  rupees  [=$29,199],  as  from  January  1,  1903,  to 
be  paid  for  in  cash,  or  shares,  or  both,  as  may  be  arranged. 
The  capital  is  300,000  rupees  [=$97,330],  in  3000  shares. 

THE   SOUTHERN   CEYLON   TEA    AND    RUBBER   CO.,    LIMITED. 

Organized  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  Udugama  Tea 
and  Timber  Co.  (in  liquidation)  and  plant  the  estate  in  rubber. 
The  authorized  capital  is  1,000,000  rupees  [  =  $304,156.25],  in 
10.000  shares,  of  which  4500  shares  are  offered  for  subscription 
in  Ceylon  and  in  Australia.  The  company  are  paying  270,000 
rupees  [=$85,163.75]  for  7398  acres,  of  which  480  are  planted 
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in  tea,  with  buildings  and  other  improvements.  The  tea  has 
been  neglected,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  profit  from  it  can  be 
realized  up  to  1910,  when  a  profit  can  be  derived  from  rubber 
(Hevea).  A  small  amount  of  rubber  already  planted  has  grown 
well,  and  a  new  planting  of  1500  acres  is  planned,  the  clearing 
to  be  begun  about  December  1.  Directors  :  Hon.  J.  N.  Camp- 
bell, Hon.  W.  H.  Figg,  and  L.  T.  Bonstead  (the  vendor  of  the 
Udugama  property).  Whittall  &  Co.,  Colombo,  are  the  agents 
and  secretaries. 

THE  CEYLON  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED. 
This  company  was  registered  at  Colombo  September  18, 
1903,  to  acquire  or  create  plantations  of  rubber.  The  author- 
ized capital  is  750,000  rupees  [=$243,325],  in  7500  shares.  The 
first  directors  are  F.  L.  Clements,  Keith  Rollo,  and  E.  L.  Grig- 
son,  the  latter  of  George  Steuart  &  Co.,  Colombo.  The  com- 
pany have  purchased  240  acres  from  the  government  in  the 
Avisawella  district.  An  issue  of  1000  shares  of  stock  is  an- 
nounced. 

SAN    PEDRO    RUBBER    PLANTATION    CO. 

[  Amuy-Pa  plantation,  department  of  Palenque,  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Office: 
Uihlein  building,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  See  The  India  Rubber  World,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1901 — page  154.] 

The  committee  of  inspection  of  this  plantation  for  the  sec- 
ond year  consisted  of  H.  J.  Smith  and  H.  W.  Hill,  whose  re- 
port is  printed  in  32  page  pamphlet,  more  than  half  the  space 
being  devoted  to  photographic  views,  as  being  likely  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  condition  of  work  in  progress  than  any 
amount  of  written  description.  The  second  year's  work  is 
stated  to  have  embraced  the  clearing  of  500  additional  acres 
and  the  planting  of  1  000,000  rubber  (Castilloa  elastica)  seeds. 
This  is  the  company  headed  by  George  W.  Peck,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin. 

SOLO-SUCHIL    PLANTATION    CO. 

[Plantation  at  Solo-Suchil,  canton  of  Manatitlan,  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  Mexico. 
Office  :  835  The  Spitzer,  Toledo,  Ohio.J 

Incorporated  November  3.  1902,  under  New  York  laws; 
capital,  $350,000.  The  company  is  a  consolidation  of  three 
plantation  companies  :  (1)  The  OhioCoflfee  Growing  and  Trad- 
ing Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  oiganized  six  or  seven  years  ago; 
(2)  The  Tres  Rios  Co.,  of  Independence,  Iowa  ;  and  (3)  The 
Solo-Suchil  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Their  properties 
being  adjacent,  important  economies  in  management  are  ex- 
pected to  result  from  consolidation.  The  location  is  in  the 
"  Dos  Rios  "  region,  fronting  on  the  Solo  Suchil  river,  which 
is  navigable  to  the  port  of  Caatzacoalos,  on  the  gulf.  A  state- 
ment issued  by  the  company  gives  the  following  details  : 

Area  Acres  Planted        Planted  Coffee 

Plantations.  Acres.  Imp'ved.       Rubber.        Coffee.         Bearing. 

Toledo 400  550  qo  460  460 

Tres  Rios 1040  475  275  200  50 

Solo-Suchil 575  too  75  100  100 

Total 2515  1125  440  760  610 

The  total  number  of  rubber  trees  planted  to  date  is  264.000, 
which  number  will  be  reduced  by  thinning.  The  number  of 
coffee  trees  is  408,120,  of  which  a  large  proportion  have  come 
into  bearing,  so  that  the  company  already  has  an  income  from 
its  plantation.  Additional  planting  is  planned,  with  a  view  to 
having  a  permanent  stand  of  300,000  rubber  and  500,000 
coffee  trees.  The  company  offer  a  certain  amount  of  treasury 
securities  to  provide  means  for  the  new  planting.  The  officers 
are:  Henry  Neel,  president;  Clark  L.  Cole,  vice  president; 
Henry  F.  Bleimeister,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  plantation 
manager  is  R.  O.  Price,  who  has  had  ten  years  of  experience 
in  planting  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  names  of 
two  of  the  other  directors— Harry  W.  Bennett  and  Squire 
Garnsey — are  widely  known  in  connection  with  Mexican  rub- 
ber planting. 


THE  SOUTHERN  RUBBER  PLANTATION  CO.,   LIMITED. 

[Offices  :  Tulane-Newcombe  building.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.] 

Incorporated  in  July,  1903,  under  Louisiana  laws,  with  $1,- 
000,000  capital  authorized,  to  establish  a  plantation  of  tropical 
products,  including  India-rubber,  at  Monte  Christo,  state  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  Albert  Mackie  is  president,  A.  R.  Blakely 
vice  president,  P.  H.  Schniedau  treasurer,  and  Harry  C.  Wilde- 
sen  secretary.  John  Elsee  and  John  C.  Roberson  are  also  di- 
rectors, the  former  being  plantation  manager  and  the  latter 
general  manager,  with  offices  in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Roberson 
was  the  organizer  of  the  company  and  was  formerly  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Mexican  Rubber  Culture  Co.,  of  Port- 
land, Oregon.  At  last  accounts  Messrs.  Wildesen  and  Elsee 
had  been  in  Mexico  inspecting  lands  on  which  the  new  com- 
pany hold  an  option. 

RUBBER   PLANTING   COMPANY   PUBLICATIONS. 

Solo-Suchil  PlantatioQ  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio=(a)  C»ffee  Growing  and 
Rubber  Cultivation.  32  piges  and  mip.  (t)  First  quarterly  report  of 
plantation  manager,  June  5,  1903.     4  pages. 

San  Pedro  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. =Report 
to  the  Contract  Holders  of  the  Amuy-pa  Plantation,  by  Their  Commit- 
tee.    32  pages. 

THE   LITTLE   KNOWN  AMAZON  REGION. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  As  new 
companies  continue  to  be  reported  for  working  rubber 
estates  in  South  America,  a  few  warnings  supplementary  to 
those  given  by  Mr.  Ashmore  Russan  in  your  journal  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1902,  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Most  of  the  companies  organized  to  do  business  here  seem 
to  have  the  vaguest  ideas  of  Amazonian  geography.  Thus  the 
Amazonas  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  an  English  company,  had 
one  office  at  Manaos  and  the  other,  the  manager's  office,  at 
Teffe\  regardless  of  the  fact  that  for  business  purposes  Teffe' 
was  as  far  from  the  seringa!  as  Mandos.  There  have  been  com- 
panies projected  with  headquarters  1  undreds  of  miles  from  their 
rubber  fields,  and  without  navigable  streams  between.  As  for 
the  fields  in  question,  they  might  be  worked  to  advantage,  but 
not  with  the  manager  located  at  points  so  remote. 

When  a  Brazilian  works  a  seringa!  he  goes  and  lives  there 
and  manages  it  on  the  spot,  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
business  can  be  made  to  pay.  Inexperienced  managers  are  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  trouble,  and  lack  of  care  in  choosing  the 
site  the  cause  of  the  rest,  with  the  companies  which  come  to 
grief  out  here.  Like  all  other  business,  the  management  of 
rubber  gathering  requires  experience  and  a  wide  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  in  this  case  not  a  little  of  tropical  biology. 
But  the  large  companies  which  have  been  organized  distrust 
the  Brazilians,  and  those  Europeans  who  have  acquired  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  expennce  distrust  the  companies, 
and  will  not  sell  what  they  know  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  And 
so  the  companies  go  from  bad  to  worse  and  finally  wind  up. 
When  they  get  a  good  man  they  generally  sack  him  or  snub 
him,  and  good  men  don't  like  either  process. 

Experience  in  other  parts  of  South  America — in  Rio,  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  Pernambuco,  for  instance — is  of  no  use  on  the  Ama- 
zon, which  is  like  no  other  part  of  the  world.  The  only  ex- 
perience of  use  here  is  experience  of  the  Amazon,  its  ways,  its 
diseases,  its  peoples,  its  moods  and  fancies.  Some  day  a  Kip- 
ling will  arise  and  sing  the  Amazon,  and  then  people  on  the 
outside  will  begin  to  understand  something  of  its  charms  and 
its  relentless  obedience  to  its  own  laws,  and  then  perhaps  com- 
panies will  live  and  not  die  here.  L.  G. 

ManAofi,  October  28,  1903. 
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A  JAPANESE  RUBBER  FACTORY  DAMAGED. 

THE  factory  of  the  Fujikura  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Tokio,  Japan,  was  demolished  by  a  severe  hurri- 
cane on  the  forenoon  of  September  23.  The  wind  arose  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  during  a  thunderstorm,  wrecking  all 
the  buildings  and  carrying  some  of  the  roofing  and  doors  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  half  mile.  Three  workshops  were  blown 
down,  besides  the  rubber  department,  the  office,  shipping  de- 
partment, engine  and  boiler  room,  and  workmen's  boarding 
house.  Though  60  men  were  employed  at  the  time,  in  different 
departments,  only  a  few  were  injured,  and  these  only  slightly. 
The  effect  of  the  storm  was  confined  to  a  narrow  area,  includ- 
ing only  about  twenty  of  the  neighboring  buildings.  The  loss 
to  the  company  was  about  20,000  yen  [=$10,000].  Temporary 
workshops  were  speedily  erected,  making  use  of  available  water 


RUIN  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  FACTORY. 

power,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  company  hope  to  have 
completed  the  rebuilding  of  their  works.  The  illustration 
which  appears  on  this  page  is  made  from  one  of  a  series  of  pho- 
tographs of  the  ruins,  sent  to  The  Idia  Rubber  World  by 
Mr.  Kenzo  Okada,  a  member  of  the  company,  and  a  nephew  of 
its  founder,  the  late  Mr.  Zenpachi  Fujikura.  Mr.  Okada  will 
be  remembered  by  not  a  few  rubber  men  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  worked  for  several  years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  rubber  industry.  The  works  referred  to  above  date  from 
the  first  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Fujikura,  in  1884,  to  insulate 
electrical  wires  with  rubber.  The  business  has  grown  gradual- 
ly and  now  includes,  in  addition  to  insulated  wire  work,  a  wa- 
terproofing plant  and  the  manufacture  of  various  small  articles 
of  rubber. 

A  CABLE  EXPERT  ON  WIRELESS  SYSTEMS. 


IN  an  address  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
Co.,  at  their  recent  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  the 
general  manager,  Mr.  George  G.  Ward  said,  in  relation  to  wire- 
less telegraphy : 

"  At  the  last  annual  meeting  some  remarks  were  made  by 
me  in  regard  to  wireless  telegraphy  and  its  effect  upon  sub- 
marine cables— we  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  that  time.  Admitting  the  recent  transmission  of  a 
message  across  the  Atlantic  without  wires,  radical  improve- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  in  its  developments  before  wire- 
less could  possibly  hope  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  engage  in  successful  competition  with  subma- 


rine cables.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  advertised  about 
the  many  wireless  systems  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  As 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  messages  can  be  transmitted 
without  wires,  even  between  short  distances,  with  anything  of 
the  regularity,  reliability,  correctness,  and  secrecy  at  any  and 
all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  demanded  of  the  existing  tele- 
graph systems  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  custom- 
ers' interests  and  the  development  of  the  telegraph  business. 
Furthermore,  the  transmission  of  messages  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  is  far  from  con- 
stituting a  transatlantic  telegraph  service  as  it  exists  to-day. 
The  essential  adjunct  of  an  extensive  inland  system  for  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  messages  on  the  North  American 
continent  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

"  A  large  part  of  the  traffic  passing  by  the  Atlantic  cables  is 
destined  for  places  remote  from  the  seaboard.  Messages  to 
and  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  To- 
ronto, etc.,  require  and  receive  transmissions  which  are  meas- 
ured by  minutes.  This  important  traffic  would  be  practically 
extinguished  if  senders  could  not  rely  on  extremely  rapid  and 
accurate  service. 

"  Nothing  has  occurred  since  I  last  addressed  you  to  cause 
us  to  modify  the  conservative  estimate  then  expressed  and 
which  I  confidently  repeat,  that  telegraphy  by  means  of  wires 
has  little  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  telegraphy  without 
wires.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  share  my  confidence 
1  may  say  that  the  etheric  waves  will  be  as  obedient  to  us  as  to 
anybody  if  it  should  ever  be  found  practicable  to  dispense  with 
cables  and  wires.  I  wish  to  say  we  have  every  admiration  for 
the  eminent  scientists  connected  with  the  discovery  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  at  the  same  time  we  are  satisfied  it  has  its  limits." 


GROWTH  OF  A  GERMAN  RUBBER  FACTORY. 


THE  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Philipp  Penin  Gummi- 
waaren-Fabrik,  Actiengeselschaft  (Leipzig,  Germany),  has 
been  commemorated  in  a  handsome  souvenir  brochure,  giving 
the  details  of  the  growth  of  the  business.  Herr  Penin  began  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  tubing  and  other  like  articles,  in  a  very 
small  way,  in  the  village  of  Plagwitz,  before  its  inclusion  in 
the  city  of  Leipzig.  A  shanty  with  two  windows  served  as  his 
first  factory.  Being  successful,  he  was  not  long  in  moving  to  a 
larger  building,  where  he  employed  a  2  HP.  gas  engine.  In 
1884  he  occupied  a  factory  of  much  larger  proportions,  substi- 
tuting steam  power  for  the 
gas  motor.  In  1887  he  took 
on  the  manufacture  of  hard 
rubber  and  red  rubber 
goods,  and  opened  a  branch 
factory  at  Markranstadt 
(near  Leipzig)  and  a  store 
in  Berlin.  In  188S  he  began 
original  penin  factory.  making  cut    sheet,    which 

before  had  been  imported  from  England,  and  again  enlarged  his 
factory.  In  1893  he  bought  more  land  and  established  an  ice 
plant  and  cooling  facilities  required  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet 
rubber.  By  that  time  250  hands  were  employed.  On  June  29, 
1894,  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed,  Herr  Penin  retaining 
the  management  until  his  death,  October  4,  1896.  The  factory 
was  again  enlarged  in  1893,  more  boilers  and  engines  being  in- 
stalled, and  also  an  electric  lighting  plant.  The  branch  factory 
at  Markranstiidt  has  also  been  enlarged  several  times.  There 
are  now  employed  700  work  people,  seven  steam  engines  with 
400  HP.,  and  three  dynamos  for  supplying  light  and  also  power 
for  the  smaller  machinery. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    PATENT    RECORD. 
Issued  October  6,  1903. 

NO.  740.403.     Ball   [comprising  an   inner  shell  of  elastic  material 
containing  compressed  gas  ;  a  pressure  resisting   layer  of   wind- 
ings of  flexible  material  ;  a  layer  of  elastic  material  having  em- 
bedded therein  substances  adapted  to  give  weight  to  the  ball  ;  and 
an  OJter  layer  of  elastic  material].     H.  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 
740,443.     Exercising  machine.     J.  C.  Korth,  Harrison,  New  York. 
740,578.     Pneumatic  tire  [double  tube].       P.   Magnus,    Cullingwood, 

Victoria. 
740,618.     Founlain  pen.     John  Blair,  New  York  city. 

740.664.  Hose  coupling.     C.  W.  F.  Kroll,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

740.665.  Horseshoe  pad  [to  be  interposed  between  the  hoof  and  the 
shoe].     A.   Larsen,  Cnicago. 

740,760.  Rubber  heel  holder  [metal  plate  for  attachment  to  the  shoe, 
having  flanges  to  retain  the  heel] .     P.  A.  Jahn,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

740,877.  Clincher  tire  for  vehicle  wheels.  Albert  de  Laski  and  P.  B. 
Thropp,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Trade  Mark. 

41,210.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Hood  Rubber  Co  ,  Boston.  Es- 
sential feature —Either  the  picture  of  a  bulldog  or  the  word  "  Bull- 
dog "  or  both.     Used  since  February  1,  1903. 

Issued  October  13,  1903. 

741,056.     Piston  packing.     Marshall  Montgomery,  Philadelphia 

741,110.  Horseshoe  [with  detachable  heel  calks  each  consisting  of  a 
metal  skeleton  and  a  rubber  body],     F.  N.  Cline,  Chicago. 

741,173.     Sanitary  urinal.     J.  Seidel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

741,193.  Wheel  for  vehicles  [combining  a  felly,  a  tire  support  mounted 
thereon  and  provided  with  two  or  more  tire  supporting  grooves, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  solid  tires].  A.  Turkington,  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

741.256.  Art  of  extracting  gum  [meaning  rubber  or  rubber  like  gum  ; 
the  process  consists  in  treating  the  plants  with  a  solvent  for  the 
gum  and  then  treating  the  solution  with  an  alkali  whereby  the  gum 
is  separatedj.  W  A.  Lawrence,  New  York  city,  assignor  to  the 
Continental  Rubber  Co.,  a  corporation  of  New  Jersey. 

741.257.  Apparatus  for  extracting  gum.     Same. 

741.258.  Art  of  extracting  rubber  without  solvents.     Same, 

741.259.  Composition  of  matter  [an  alkaline  solution  containing  resin 
derived  from  a  plant  of  the  genus  Parthenium  and  the  solvent  for 
both  the  gum  and  resin  of  the  new  plant].     Same. 

741.260.  Process  of  refining  crude  rubber.     Same. 
741,360.     Toy.     W.  M.  Moseley,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

741,401.  Vehicle  wheel  rim  [adapted  to  pneumatic  tires].  H.Harris, 
assignor  of  one  half  to  W.  J.  Gorham,  both  of  San  Francisco. 

741,437.  Bag  fastener  [combination  of  a  paper  bag  and  a  rubber  band 
permanently  attached  thereto].  C.  W.  Bader,  assignor  of  one  half 
to  Henry  Kann,  both  of  Chicago. 

741,521.     Body  support.      W.  U.  G.  Martin,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Issued  October  20,  1903. 

741,714.  Armor  for  pneumatic  tires.  E.  C.  Radick,  Menasha,  Wis- 
consin. 

741,788.  Rubber  tire  joint  closing  machine.  F.  H.  Guber,  assignor 
to  J.  S.  Manter,  both  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

741,890.  Dental  dam.  H.  Craigie,  assignor  of  one  half  to  J.  W. 
Rooch,  both  of  San  Francisco. 

741,966.     Exercising  device.     C.  Hernshein,  New  York  city. 

742.004.  Golf  club  [the  handle  provided  with  a  loop  of  elastic  mate- 
rial].    W.  C.  Carnegie,  Cumberland  Islands,  Georgia. 

742,013.     Flexible  ruler.     E.  A.  A.  Dunn,  Ballarat,  Victoria. 
Trade  Marks. 

41,322.  Rubber  belting.  Gibbens  &  Stream,  New  Orleans.  Essen- 
tial feature — The  representation  of  a  mosquito  associated  with  the 
word  "  Mosquito."     Used  since  July  25,  1902. 

41,344.  Solid  and  pneumatic  tires.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Essential  feature — The  word  "Reliance.'' 
Used  since  September  1,  1903. 

Issued  October  27,  1903. 

742,362.     Elastic  horseshoe.     E.  J.  Sinnott,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


742,440.  Swimming  mitt.     II.  W.  Johnson,  Lima,  Ohio. 

742,486.  Motor  wheel  [together   with   pneumatic  tire].     Louis  Peter, 
Frankfort  o/Main,  Germany. 

742.634.  Medicament  injector.     T.  E.  Hall,  Chicago. 

742.635.  Medicament  injector.      Same. 

742.655.  Hose  coupling.     J.  llomola,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 

742.656.  Hose  cut-off  compressor.     E.  Horsey.  Kingston,  Canada. 
742,769.  Fountain  pen.     P.  Wheatley,  Syracuse,  New  Yoik. 

[Noth. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  or- 
dered from  Thk  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


THE    BRITISH    PATENT    RECORD. 

[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the    United  Slates.] 

Applications — 1903. 

19.930.  G.  T.  Shilton  and  A.  Schultze,  Glasgow.  Pneumatic  tire 
cover.     Sept.  16. 

19,949.  W.  Philipson,  T.  \Y.  H.  Philipson,  and  1'.  C.  Philipson,  Lon- 
don.    Pneumatic  tire.     Sept.  16. 

19,969.     J.  P.  E.  Henery,  London.     Golf  ball.     Sept.  16. 

19,990.  G.  Green  and  J,  Miller,  London.  Solid  tire  for  heavy  vehicles. 
Sept.  16. 

20,013.     E.  B.  Killen,  Bangor,  Ireland.     Pneumatic  tire.     Sept.  17. 

20,036.     J.  Voet.  London.     Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.     Sept.  17. 

20,174.  D.  VVoodhouse,  Flixton,  Lancashire.  Rubber  boot  and  shoe 
preserver.     Sept.  19. 

20,264.     J.  D.  Gamble,  Sunderland.     Rubber  stamp.     Sept.  21. 

20.281.     S.  C.  Godfrey,  Surbiton.     Pneumatic  tire  shield.     Sept.  21. 

20,356.  W.  H.  Freeman,  London.  Union  or  connection  for  rubber 
hose.     Sept.  22. 

20.359-  C.  C.  Manner,  Manchester.  Tire  for  cycles  and  vehicles. 
Sept.  22. 

20,369.     C.  Glass,  Magdeburg,  Germany.     Air  cushion.     Sept.  22. 

*20,395.  P.  D.  Thropp  and  Albert  de  L3ski,  London,  Tire  for  ve- 
hicle wheels.     Sept.  22. 

20.444.  R.  Bell,  Glasgow.     Tire  for  motors.     Sept.  23. 

20.449.     G.  Lees,  Manchester.   Tire  and  tire  cover  for  motors.  Sept.  23. 

20,464.     W.  Heatley,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  cover.     Sept.  23. 

20.489.     L.  Johnstone,  London.     Pnematic  or  cushion  tire.     Sept.  23. 

20,668.     C.  Durand,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Sept.  25. 

20,857.  J-  Roberts  and  J.  Stuart,  Liverpool.  Device  for  repairing  tire 
punctures.     Sept.  28. 

20,880.     E.  B.  Killen,  Bangor,  Ireland.     Pneumatic  tire.     Sept.  29. 

20,898.     D.  Rowe,  London.     Non-puncturable  tire.     Sept.  29. 

20,983.  J.  A.  Jackson.  Birmingham.  Mount  for  rubber  stamps. 
Sept.  30. 

21,006.     L.  I.  Perry,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Sept.  30. 

21,038.  R.  J.  Barbour,  London.  Rubber  tapered  heel  and  sole  plug. 
Sept.  30. 

21,165.     A.  W.  Williams,  London.       Revolving  rubber  heels.     Oct.  2. 

21,176.  F.  Pudney,  London.  Tool  for  cleaning  and  roughing  the  sur- 
face of  cycle  tires.     Oct.  2. 

21,242.     G.  W.  Dawes,  Manchester.     Heel  pads  for  boots.     Oct.  3. 

21,266.     H.  W.  C.  B.  Cave,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Oct.  3. 

21,270.     H.  Madden,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  cover.     Oct.  3. 

21,301.     L.  Johnstone,  London.     Pneumatic  or  cushion  tire.     Oct.  3. 

21,334.     J.  Donovan,  West  Hartlepool.     Tire  for  motors.     Oct.  5. 

21,375.     H.  D.  Bailey,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Oct.  5. 

21.445.  A.  Williams,  London.  Non  side  slipping  and  skidding  brake 
for  rubber  tired  vehicles.     Oct.  6. 

21,455.  G.  A.  Dell,  London.     Golf  ball.     Oct.  6. 

21,606.  T.  Gare.  Manchester.     Rubber  tired  wheel.     Oct.  8. 

21,613.  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Huddersfield.  Revolving  heel  tread.  Oct.  8. 

21,625.  W.  C.  Sturman,  Fallowfield.     Revolving  heel  pad.     Oct.  8. 

21,651.  W.  E.  Vincent,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Oct.  8. 

21,683.  G  V.  De  Luca,  London..   Golf  ball.     Oct.  S. 

21.689.  W.  S.  Simpson,  London.     Pneumatic  tired  wheel.     Oct.  8. 

21.690.  H.  W.  Dover,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Oct.  8. 
21,749.  A.  B.  Brown,  Edinburgh.     Pneumatic  tire  cover.     Oct.  9. 
21,773-  Christian   H.  Gray  and  T.  Sloper,  London.     Pneumatic  tire 

valve.     Oct.  9. 
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2!,Sj2.      W.  Siepneusou,  Liverpool,    linpioved  canvas  (or  liies.  Ocl.  9. 

21.867.  F.  B.  Wilton  and  R.  W.  Cox,  Birmingham.  Pneumatic  tire. 
Oct.  13. 

*2t,8go.  William  Appleton  Lawrence,  London.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  an  art  of  extracting  rubber  gum,  elc.     Oct.   12. 

22,019  T.  P.  Spencer,  London.  Metal  plate  in  connection  with  re- 
volving rubber  heel  pad.     Oct.  13. 

22,033.     R-  Haverland,  London.     Pneumatic tite  for  vehicles.   Oct.  13. 

22,141.     F.  I.  Gibbs,  Birmingham.     Resilient  tire  for  motors.   Oct.  14. 

22.197.  C.  M.  Jordon,  London.  Armor  plate  protection  for  motor 
tires.     Oct.  14. 

22,217.  f-  R-  Jack,  Cullercoats,  Northumberland.  Pneumatic  life 
saving  belt.     Oct.  15. 

22,232.     Mary  Courtney,  Southampton.   Gloves  for  surgical  use.  Oct  15. 

22,410.  A.  Pullbrook,  and  E  H.  Pullbrook,  London.  Air  cushion. 
Oct.  16. 

22.406.  A.  L.  Jones,  Radstock,  Somerset.  Non-collapsible  pneu- 
matic cycle  and  motor  tire.     Oct.  17. 

22.407.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  Cardiff.  Rubber  strip  molded  on  both  sides  to 
form  a  cover  for  pneumatic  wheels.     Oct.  17. 

22,637.     E    W.  Wooders,  Manchester.     Heel  pads  for  boots.    Oct.  20. 

Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  September  23,  1903  j 

12,199(1902).     Hernia  truss.     E.  O'Conor,  Westport,  New  Zealand. 
12,234(190:).     Horseshoe   pad.      M.    A.    Birkmyre,   Whitewell,   near 

Belfast. 
12,304(1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     G.  W.  Pitt  and  S    Ingham.  London. 

*  12.462  (1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*  12,468  (1902).     Golf  ball.     Same. 

•12,473(1902).  Sponge  substitute.  H.  II.  Lake,  London.  (Alexan- 
der Straus,  New  York.) 

•12,475(1902).  Golf  ball.  E    Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

•12,477(1902).  Golf  ball.  Same. 

*  12,479  (1Q°2)-  Golf  ball.  Same. 
•12,480(1902).  Golf  ball.  Same. 

12,484  (1902).     Heel  pad.     P.  E.  Roberts,  Preston. 

12,486(1902).     Pneumatic  tire  [with  inner  tube  having  closed   endsj. 

T.  Reid.  Northfield,  Worcestershire. 
12,491  (1902)-     Hoof  pad.     J.  Singleton,  Manchester. 
12,524(1902).     Elastic  tire  [of  helical  springs  in  a  rubber  cover].     A. 

Walters,  London. 
•12,580  (1902).     Hose   coupling  [especially   for   steam  hose  pipes  on 

railways].     E.  E.  Gold,  New  York. 

•12,675  ([902).  Single  tube  vehicle  tire.  J.  W.  Blodgett,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  September  30,  1903,] 

•12  S76  (1902).  Cleaning  apparatus  [for  carpets  and  the  like,  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  through  rubber  hose].  J.  S.  Thurman,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

*  12,968  (1902).     Conveyer  [including  rubber  belts  for  carrying  mate- 

rials].    J.  J.  Ridgway,  Rose  Bank,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
13,133  (1902).     Reservoir  pen.      G.  W.  Perks  and  F.  C.  Thacker,  Bir- 
mingham. 

13,163(1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [protected  by  a  flat  sectioned  band  of 
whalebone  in  the  tread].     G.  H.  Hastings,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

13,280  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  outer  cover  foimed  free  from  can- 
vas either  by  forcing  rubber  through  a  d:e  or  by  shaping  on  r,  man- 
drel and  afterwards  vulcanizing  in  a  mold].  G.  E.  Heyl-Dia, 
Manchester. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  October  7,  1903.] 
13.378(1902).     Heel  protector.     J.  J.  Eckert,  Strood,  Kent. 
T3.423  ('9°2)-     Pneumatic  tire  [prevented  from  slipping  by  a  series  of 
metal  blocks].     C.  II    Burt,  London. 

13.477  (ig^2)-     Heel  protector.     J.  Thomas,  Bath. 

13,805  (1902).     Solid  rubber  vehicle  tire.     J.  Goldworthy,  Manchester. 

f  Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  October  14,  1903.] 
14,092(1902).     Surgical  truss.      A.  Schumacher,  Strasburg,  Germany. 
14  104  (1902).     Rubber  heels  and  soles.     J.  Fenwick,  Accrington,  and 
K.  Ingram,  Hurcoat. 

I4253  (1912)-  Pneumatic  tire  [with  protective  band  of  steel]  J.  M. 
Welch,  Glasgow. 

14,381  (1902).     Massage  appliance.     T.  Schillberg,   Glasgow. 


14.562(1902).  Spraying  device  for  plants  [for  use  with  insecticides, 
disinfectants,  and  the  like]       W.  I.  Scholes,  Eccles. 

■4,545  ('9°2).  Elastic  tire  for  vehicles  [involving  the  combination  of 
detachable  springs  and  a  rubber  facing].  J.  W.  Mooring,  Dun- 
sable. 

*  14,569  (1902)      Finger  pad  for  turning  book   leaves.     L.  F.  Marsh, 

Weston-super  Mare  (J.   G.  Marsh,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire). 

•14.609(1902).  Life  saving  armlets..  I,  W.  Maccolini,  Inwood, 
New  York. 

•14,610(1902).  Cow  milker.  D.  T.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  October  21,  1903.] 

*  14,695  (1902).     Pneumatic  tired  wheel.     A.  Honrath,  New  York  city. 
14,756(1902).     Shower  bath.     J.  Kleinberg  and  B.  Fraenkel,  London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  October  28,  1903.] 

•14,975(1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boson,  Massachusetts. 

14,976  (1902).  Golf  ball  [  "  with  India-rubber  cores,  which  are  rolled 
immediately  the  rubber  is  taken  from  the  India-rubber  tree,  the 
cores  being  subsequently  rolled  with  or  without  twine  and  covered 
with  Gutta  percha"].     W.  Nevett,  Queen's  Gate,  South  Wales. 

•15,156  (1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

*'5,I57  (1902).     Golf  ball.      Same. 

•15,158(1902).     Golf  ball.      Same. 

*'5,159  ('902)-     Oolf  ball.  F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
THE    GERMAN    PATENT    RECORD. 
Patents  Granted. 

146  857  (Class  39^)  Process  for  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  Gutta- 
percha.    M.  Franklin,  Hamburg.     Oct.  7. 

146,989  (CI.  63c).  Method  of  attaching  rubber  tires  to  wagon  wheels. 
Walter  Ira  Gregory,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  United  States. 
Oct.  7. 

147,152  (CI.  63f).  Insert  for  rubber  tires.  P.  W.  Tillinghast,  Edge- 
wood,  and  A.  T.  Vigneron,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  United 
States.     Oct.  14. 

147,412  (CI.  7ta).  Shoe  with  elastic  tread.  H.  Dick,  MUlhausen,  Al- 
sace.    Oct.  21. 

Design  Patents  Granted   [Gebrauchmuster]. 

207,892  (Class  15a').  Combined  rubber  and  cotton  cloth  envelope  for 
press  cylinder  on  book  presses.  Marie  Iltrich,  Charlottenberg. 
Sept.  30. 

208,013  (CI.  63?).  Rubber  tire  with  wedge  shaped  running  edge  and 
side  bays.      M.  Polack,  Waltershausen.     Sept.  30 

208,607  (CI.  3o</).  Sanitary  n?pkin  supporter.  Frau  Rudolphine  Kirch- 
ner,  Berlin.     Oct.  7. 

208,485  (CI.  70a).  Elastic  slate  pencil  or  stylus  holder.  A.  Cogoli, 
Trient.     Oct.  7. 

208,839  (CI.  log).  Rubber  corks  in  connection  with  celluloid  plate  hav- 
ing camels  hair  brush  or  glass  rod  attached  Fabrik-Pharmaceut- 
Bedaifsartikel.     E.  Rothholz  &  Co.,  Berlin.     Oct  7. 

208,542  (CI.  47/).  Rubber  hose  with  woven  interlining  and  invisible 
metallic  protection.  Rheinische  Gummi-  und  Celluloid  Fabrik, 
Neckarau-Mannheim.     Oct.  7. 

208,861  (CI.  47/).  Hose  with  woven  walls  and  lined  with  metal  bands 
woven  like  cotton  strands  in  which  the  ends  of  the  bands  are  re- 
tained by  rings.  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha  Com- 
pagnie,  Hannover.     Oct.  7. 

208,991  (CI.  5b).  Trousers  supporters,  of  rubber  bands  and  cords  run- 
ning through  eyes  and  over  rollers.  D.  Grote,  Nachfolger,  Unter- 
Barmen.     Oct.  14. 

208,933  (CI.  30;).  Rubber  air  pillows  with  knitted  cover  or  lining. 
C.  R.  Schwalenberg,  Mannheim.     Oct.  14. 

208,996  (CI.  471/).  Driving  belts  of  rubber  of  any  desired  cross  section 
with  or  without  steel  band,  for  motor  cars.  Frau  B.  Polack,  Wal- 
tershausen.    Oct.  14. 

208,887  (CI.  3*).  Elastic  girdle  for  the  limbs  underlaid  with  elastic 
rubber  bands.     Frau  P.  Halbich,  Berlin.     Oct  21. 

209,733(01.301/).     Vaginal  syringe.     E.   Dufft,  Cassel.     Oct.  21. 
Applications. 

5,064  (Class  2&b).  Rubber  cover,  with  or  without  insert,  for  work  table 
in  leather  dressing  machines.  Vaugn  Machine  Co.  G.  m.  b.  H., 
Frankfurt  a/Main.     Sept.  30. 

34,540  (CI.  30/').  Caoutchouc  plates  for  teeth.  Rosa  Bauer,  Cologne. 
Oct.  7. 

12,865  (CI.  54</).  Attachment  for  machine  for  folding  ice-bags  of  rub- 
ber, paper  or  other  material.  Gummiwaaren-  u.  Bartbinden-Fabrik, 
O.  Dilner,  Leipzig.     Oct.  21. 
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LOUIS  K,  McCLYMONDS  died  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1903,  at  his  residence  in  South  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  which  he  had  sus- 
tained just  one  week  previous.  Mr.  McClymonds  was  born 
June  12,  1850,  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  where  his  father,  John  Mc- 
Clymonds, a  native  of  Pennsvlvania,  had  settled  about  1842, 
and  engaged  in  the  banking  business.  About  i860  Mr.  Mc- 
Clymonds removed  with  his  family  to  Massillon,  Ohio,  and 
assisted  in  organizing  there  the  Union  National  Bank.  In  1869 
he  removed  to  Cleveland,  where,  with  Robert  Hanna,  he  or- 
ganized the  Ohio  National  Bank — afterward  the  State  National 
Bank — Mr.  Hanna  serving  as  president  and  Mr.  McClymonds 
as  cashier.  Upon  Mr.  Hanna's  death  Mr.  McClvmonds  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  and  held  the  office  until  his  retire- 
ment from  active  business  in  1887. 

Louis  McClymonds  acquired  his  education  at  Massillon  dur- 
ing the  residence  there  of  his  family,  being  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  1868.  He  began  his  business  career  in  1871  as 
bookkeeper  and  correspondent  in  the 
Cleveland  bank  with  which  his  father 
was  connected.  Among  the  many  busi- 
ness enterprises  with  which  the  elder 
McClymonds  was  connected  at  various 
times  was  the  Cleveland  Rubber  Co.,  a 
manufacturing  concern,  which  he  as- 
sisted in  organizing  in  the  early  70's, 
and  in  which  he  retained  an  interest 
until  his  death.  The  business  had  not 
become  extensive,  however,  and  had 
not  proved  very  successful  when,  in 
1873,  Louis  McClymonds  purchased  an 
interest  in  it.  He  knew  practically 
nothing  about  the  rubber  business  at 
that  time,  but  devoted  himself  closely 
to  mastering  its  details.  There  are 
men  still  employed  in  the  factory  who 
remember  to  have  seen  him  many  times 
in  the  early  days  operating  a  mill.  In 
a  few  years  he  had  obtained  control 
of  the  company  and  become  its  presi- 
dent. He  enlarged  its  plant  and  ex- 
tended the  business;  he  introduced 
new  methods  and  patented  machinery  for  special  work,  and 
made  great  progress  in  the  trade  generally.  Mr.  McClymonds 
stated  recently  that  when  he  assumed  the  management  of  the 
Cleveland  Rubber  Co.  their  annual  sales  did  not  exceed  $30,- 
000  a  year.  Within  twenty  years  their  capital  had  been  increased 
to  $650,000  and  the  volume  of  business  proportionately. 

In  1881  Mr.  McClymonds  organized  the  Chicago  Rubber 
Works,  incorporated  in  1882  with  $80,000  capital,  which  amount 
was  successively  increased  until  it  reached  $250,000  in  1890. 
Mr.  McClymonds  was  president  of  the  new  company,  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  he  divided  his  time  between  Cleveland  and 
Chicago,  active  in  the  management  of  the  two  concerns.  At 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Chicago  factory  Gilbert 
W.  Blanchard,  who  had  been  employed  at  Cleveland,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  new  enterprise,  and  continued  in  close 
association  with  Mr.  McClymonds  up  to  the  time  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  latter  from  the  rubber  business. 

In  1892  these  two  rubber  companies  were  combined  with  the 
New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,;Li  mi  ted,  and  one  or  two  other 
concerns,  under  the  name  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  under 
the  managementof  Mr.  McClymonds,  who  at  that  time  removed 
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his  residence  to  New  York.  A  more  extensive  combination  re- 
sulted in  1899,  when  the  companies  referred  to  were  all  includ- 
ed in  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  In  December, 
1902,  Mr.  McClymonds  resigned  as  a  director,  president,  and 
general  manager  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  and  as  a  di- 
rector and  officer  of  the  several  allied  companies,  with  the 
idea  that,  having  amassed  a  fortune,  he  would  devote  his  re- 
maining years  to  a  life  of  leisure.  He  recently  arranged  for 
the  sale  of  his  home  at  South  Orange,  and  purchased  "  The 
Knolls,"  one  of  the  finest  country  estates  in  that  region,  and  it 
was  while  supervising  the  remodelling  of  his  prospective  home 
that  his  final  illness  came. 

In  addition  to  the  services  held  at  South  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, services  were  also  held  on  November  11,  at  Massillon, 
Ohio,  where  the  body  was  placed  temporarily  in  the  Russell 
family  vault.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Bigger,  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Massillon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Robins, 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  officiated.  The  pall- 
bearers were  C.  M.  Russell,  Warren  E.  Russell,  and  Arvine 
Wales,  of  Massillon  ;  T.  F.  Blanchard  and  E.  B.  Halliday,  of 
Chicago;  M.  I.  Blanchard  and  R.  S. 
Pierce,  of  Cleveland;  and  John  M. 
Danner,  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  McClymonds  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
McClymonds,  whom  he  married  in  1875. 
She  was  Miss  Annie  M.  Russell,  whose 
father,  Nahum  S.  Russell,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Russell  Engineand  Agri- 
cultural Machine  Works  at  Massillon. 
The  other  immediate  relatives  are  two 
sisters — Misses  Mary  and  Bertha  Mc- 
Clymonds— residents  of  Cleveland,  and 
a  brother,  Colonel  J.  W.  McClymonds, 
of  Massillon. 

Mr.  McClymonds's  father,  who  did 
not  retire  from  business  until  76  years 
of  age,  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity, 
sound  judgment,  and  high  integrity, 
and  died  possessing  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  his  son  manifested 
the  same  qualities.  In  the  management 
of  the  rubber  companies  in  which  he 
was  interested,  he  was  able  and  aggres- 
sive. Writing  of  Mr.  McClymonds  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  James  H.  Kennedy  says:  "He 
made  friends  in  a  quiet  way,  as  he  was  in  all  ways  a  re- 
served man,  except  to  his  intimates,  and  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  them  all.  For  years  he  lived  in  a  pleasant  home  in 
Audubon  Park,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  city,  and  a 
couple  of  years  ago  purchased  a  handsome  place  in  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  which  he  was  gradually  fixing  up  to  his 
liking.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  outdoor  life  and  surround- 
ings, loved  anything  that  suggested  the  farm  ;  was  fond  of 
horses,  and  cows,  and  dogs.  His  purpose  in  locating  in  Orange 
was  that  he  could  live  more  of  this  outdoor  life,  free  to  indulge 
these  tastes.  He  could  well  afford  to,  as  he  had  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  in  the  years  of  his  business  life.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  personal  qualities  and  leaves  many  mourning  friends  in 
New  York." 

Mr.  McClymonds  was  the  president  of  the  Peerless  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (Cleveland),  incorporated  in  1889  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothes  wringers.  In  1892  they  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  bicycles,  as  a  separate  branch,  still  continuing  the 
manufacture  of  wringers.  Both  of  these  departments  were 
closed  in  1900,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  De  Dion  automo- 
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bile  was  commenced,  under  a  license  from  the  French  paten- 
tees. Since  then  has  been  developed  the  well  known  "  Peer- 
less "  automobile,  which  has  taken  high  rank  among  American 
built  machines.  Meanwhile  the  name  of  the  company  has  be- 
come the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.  Mr.  McClymonds's  death 
will  make  practically  no  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peerless 
company.  L.  H.  Kittredge,  who  has  been  in  active  charge  of 
the  business  for  a  number  of  years,  will  continue  as  treasurer 
and  general  manager.  E.  H.  Parkhurst,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  of  New  York, 
has  .accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  company.  Mr. 
McClymonds  is  understood  also  to  have  been  interested  ex- 
tensively in  street  railways  in  Syracuse,   N.  Y.,  and  Wheeling, 

W.  Va. 

*    *    » 

George  Borgfeldt,  founder  of  the  extensive  New  York 
importing  house  of  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  died  November 
20,  1903,  at  Doeblinz,  Vienna,  Austria.  He  was  born  August 
25,  1833,  in  Meldorf  (Scheswig- Holstein),  Germany,  and  at  the 
age  of  20  came  to  the  United  States  and  secured  a  clerical  po- 
sition. In  1857  he  opened  a  store  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  after  eight  years  settled  in  New  York  and  became  en- 
gaged in  the  commission  business.  Three  years  ago  he  re- 
tired. The  Borgfeldt  house  has  the  agency  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  of  the  Hannoversche  Gummikamm-Com- 
pagnie,  Actiengesellschaft  (Hanover  Rubber  Co.,  Limited)  of 
Hanover,  Germany. 

INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS   FROM   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures 
of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  and  for  the  first  ]nine  "months  of  the  calendar 
year,  for  five  years  : 


Months. 

Belting. 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
Ruboer. 

Total. 

September,  1903  . . 
Total,  1903 

Total,  1889.     ... 

$  64,947 
568,797 

$633,744 

513.636 

447.653 

401,604 

(3)153.462 

$120,695 
507,897 

$628,592 
7'8,759 
567.397 
411,899 
203.921 

$   200.360 
1,655.396 

$[,855,756 
1,467,000 
I.32I,H5 
I.II7.539 
1,147,165 

$     386,002 
2,732,090 

$3,118,092 
2,699.395 
2.336,165 
1,931,042 
1,504.548 

(a)  Included  in  "  All  Other  "  prior  to  July  1,  1899. 
NINE  MONTHS  FOR  LAST  TWO  YEARS  COMPARED. 

Gain  in  belting,  packing  and  hose $120,108 

Gain  in  "  All  other  rubber  " 388,756 

Loss  in  boots  and  shoes. .  . : 


$508,864 
90,167 


Net  gain  in  1903 $418,697 

RUBBER   SHIPMENTS   TO   NONCONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values,  for  the  three  months,  July- 
September,  of  manufactures  of  India-rubber  : 


STATISTICS    OF   THE    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR    MOVEMENT. 
From  official  returns  of  various  countries  for  the  nine  months 
of  January-September,  1903,  values  converted  to  United  States 
money  at  par  of  exchange.     The  sign  -)-  indicates  an  increase 
over  last  year  and  —  a  decrease: 

Imports.  Exports. 

Germany $753-746+         $330,344+ 

Great  Britain.. . [a  8ig.qi8]  618,191  + 

United  States ..  None  628,592 — 

France  (special  commerce).    .    402,5018+  95, 342 — 

Austria  Hungary 16S.236+  394  145  + 

[a— Estimate  based  upon  statistics  for  pieceding  two  years.] 

GERMAN   STATISTICS   OF    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR. 

Nine  months — January  to  September  inclusive: 


Alaska $  39,388 

Hawaiian  Islands 1 1,760 

Porto  Rico 14,433 

Philippines 52,495 

Total $119,076 

IMPORTS   INTO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 
Values  for  the  first  nine  months  of  four  years  : 
.  1900.  1901.  1902. 

India-rubber  goods.  ....  $432,907      $363,254      $414,121 
Gutta-percha  goods 210,576  86,575  84,765 


1903. 

$  43.259 
18,156 
16,746 
46,672 

$124,833 


1903- 

$544,048 
410.325 


Countries. 


IMPORTS. 
1901.         1902.         1903. 

Russia kilos.  425,300  317,400  395,500 

United  States. . .        50.800     78,400     87,000 
Great  Britain  ....     2o,8co 
Austria  Hungary.      19.500 

Sweden 15,000 

Switzerland.    ...  .... 

Roumania 

Other  countiies..       2,800 


EXPORTS. 
1902. 


12,700 

28,400 

nS.ooo 

186.100 

169,000 

8,800 

51,800 

24,900 

9,000 

4.000 

9,900 

13,400 

2.9ro 

13,000 

9,000 

4,100 

47,600 

74,600 

95,ioo 

Total,  kilos.  .    534,200  451,200  575,800      172,500  283,600  277,500 
AUSTRO  HUNGARIAN   STATISTICS  OF   RUBBER   FOOTWEAR.^ 

Nine  months — January-September,  1903  — in  kilograms: 


Russia 91,003     Sweden 1,200 

Great  Britain..   11,800     France 600 


United  States.  11,700 

Germany 7,200 

Turkey 90,200 

France 83,000 

British  India..  81,700 

Germany.    ...  66,ico 

Rojmania    ...  59.700 


Total 127,500 

Nine  mos.'o2. 1 1 5.400 
Nine  mos. '01. 122, 300 


Returned 

goods 4,000 

EXPORTS. 

Great  Britain  .  32.700     Bulgaria 6,100 

Italy 19.400     Other  lands. ..   12.300 

Belgium 16.700  

Egypt 9300       Total 485,400 

Switzerland...     8,200       Nine  mos. '02. 366, 200 


THE  AMAZON  RUBBER  CENTERS. 


Total. 


$643,483       $449,829       $498,886       $954,373 


THE  Brazilian  Review  (Rio  Janeiro)  says:  "Para  papers 
are  big  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  are  full  of  nothing 
but  politics  and  give  little  or  no  news  of  general  interest.  After 
reading  a  dozen  or  two  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  a 
single  word  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  rubber  season,  whether 
it  is  likely  to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Not  a  word,  even, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  rivers,  though  to  judge  by  the  entry 
at  Manaos  of  15  steamers  with  582  tons  it  is  presumed  the  sea- 
son has  begun." 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Manaos  to  the  Para  Folha  do 
Norte  says :  "  In  a  few  years  Mandos  will  be  far  and  away  above 
Para.  The  buildings  are  finer,  the  tramways  better,  the  people 
more  animated,  and  the  women  prettier.  Here  everyone  seems 
satisfied  and  hopeful.  There  from  the  crown  of  their  hats  to 
the  soles  of  their  boots,  everyone  betrays  a  state  of  impecuni- 
osity  !     Mandas  is  going  up  whilst  Para  is  going  down." 

Asbestos  in  Finland.— Rudolph  Kroseberg  (Berlin  W.  15, 
Germany)  informs  The  India  Rubber  World  that  while  the 
existence  of  asbestos  in  Finland  has  been  known  for  several 
years  past,  the  exact  location  and  extent  of  the  best  quality  has 
been  determined  only  very  lately.  The  location  is  in  the  center 
of  Finland,  convenient  by  railway  to  the  seaport  of  Wiborg. 
The  quantity  he  reports  very  large.  The  substance  is  stated  to 
be  very  light  in  specific  gravity,  almost  snowwhite,  smooth  in 
fiber,  "  the  longer  parts  of  which  can  be  spun  alone  or  together 
with  other  qualities  of  asbestos,  while  the  short  parcels  will  do 
most  excellent  service  as  insulating  material,  filtering,  paste- 
board, and  for  other  purposes," 
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NEW   GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


P1LLEY  S    EXPANSION    WEDGE   PACKING. 

THE  merits  of  the  article  herewith  illustrated  are  that  it 
has  both  a  perfect  expansion  and  a  practical  wedge. 
The  parts  are  so  placed  as  to  afford  the  greatest  amount 
of  wear  with  the  least  possible  friction.  The  material 
is  finely  woven  cotton  duck,  with  high  quality  rubber  friction 
between  the  plies.  It  contains  no 
loosely  woven  hemp  or  jute  to  rot 
>ut  and  cause  trouble  in  the  valves, 
and.  not  being  loaded  with  unneces- 
sary oil  and  tallow,  it  weighs  much 
less  than  other  wedge  packings, 
resulting  in  less  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser. This  packing  is  made  in 
all  sizes,  from  %  inch  to  1J2  inches 
(by  sixteenths),  and  is  furnished  in 
rings  cut  and  molded 
to  fit  rods,  or  in  5 
pound  boxes  up  to 
and  including  Js  inch 
— larger  sizes  are 
made  in  12  foot 
lengths — and  careful- 
ly wrapped  in  muslin 
(or  protection  against 
dust  and  grit.  This 
packing  is  adapted 
for  steam,  water,  ammonia,  hydraulic,  air,  oil,  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  is  patented.  [Pilley  Packing  and  Flue  Brush 
Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  606  South  Third  street,  St.  Louis.] 

HANOVER     EXCELSIOR     ATOMIZER. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  an  atomizer  with  a  double  rubber 
bulb  is  that  a  continuous  spray  is  obtained  with  slighter  effort 
than  with  a  single  bulb.     Where  long  application  is  necessary, 


the  hand  may  become  tired  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
bulb,  and  a  device  which  prevents  such  fatigue  is  exceedingly 
desirable.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  where  the  rubber  used  is 
of  the  proper  quality  less  hand  pressure  is  required  than  in  the 
case  of  other  rubber,  on  account  of  the  bulb  yielding  more  read- 


ily to  pressure,  and  this  merit  is  possessed  by  the  atomizei 
shown  in  the  illustration.  [Hanover  Rubber  Co.,  Limited — 
George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  American  agents,  New  York.] 

A  RUBBER  BRAND  THAT  CAN  BE  SEEN. 

While  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  wearer  of  a  rubber  boot 
or  shoe  who  has  been  well  satisfied  with  it  will  feel  confidence  in 

buying  another  pair  of  the 
same  brand  when  another  pair 
becomes  necessary,  it  is  a 
question  how  many  persons 
really  know  the  brand  on  their 
rubber  footwear.  All  such 
goods  are  branded  on  the  sole, 
in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  position,  in  letters 
and  marks  which  remain  dis- 
tinguishable as  long  as  the 
boot  or  shoe  lasts,  and  yet  the 
wearer  may  not  often  see  the 
brand.  An  accompanying  il- 
lustration has  been  made  from 
a  photograph  of  a  boot  made 
by  the  Woonsocket  Rubber 
Co.,  on  which,  instead  of  the 
customary  brand  on  the  sole, 
the  device  is  repeated  all  over 
the  leg.  So  novel  a  feature 
cannot  fail  to  be  observed  by 
the  wearer 
every  time 
he  sees  the 
boot,  and 
thus  become 
firmly  i  m  - 
pressed  up- 
on his  mind.  The  manufacturers,  in  thus  seeking  to  connect 
their  name  with  their  product,  evidently  go  upon  the  assump- 
tion that,  a  pair  of  their  boots  having  been  given  a  trial,  the 
wearer  will  want  another  pair  of  "  Woonsockets "  when  the 
time  comes  for  replacement.  And  yet  these  boots  are  not  re- 
garded as  needing  to  be  replaced  very  often. 

A  RUBBER  HEEL  HOLDER. 
The  device  here  illustrated  involves  the  combination,  with  the 
heel,  of  a  metal  plate  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  said  plate 
having  its  side  and  rear 
edges  bent  downward  and 
inward  to  form  a  retaining 
flange,  a  downwardly  pro- 
jecting tongue  formed  in- 
tegral with  the  forward 
edge  of  the  said  plate,  and 
a  rubber  heel  arranged  be- 
tween the  said  flange  and  tongue  of  the  said  plate.  Philip  A. 
Jahn,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  obtained  United  States  letters  patent 
[No.  740,760]  on  this  device. 

A    RUBBER    AUTOMOBILE    VEIL. 
Among  the  novelties  in  draped  veils  for  ladies' wear  is  one 
of  tan   rubber.     It   is  gathered   around   the  top  on  a  ribbon, 
which   is  tied   under  the  brim  of  the  hat  and  is  then  thrown 
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over  it.  It  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  dustproof.  It  folds  in 
a  case  the  size  of  a  ladies'  pocketbook  and  can  be  carried  with- 
out any  inconvenience.  It  looks  like  a  silk  chiffon  veil,  and  is 
just  as  light.  These  veils  are  particularly  adapted  for  automo- 
biling,  driving,  and  stormy  weather.  It  will  fit  over  a  hat  of 
any  size  and  will  not  harm  the  trimming.  The  demand  for 
these  veils  is  constantly  increasing  as  the  ladies  realize  their 
many  advantages.      

CRAVENETTE  IMPORTERS  WIN. 

THE  decision  of  the  board  of  United  States  general  ap- 
praisers against  Brown  &  Eadie  relating  to  a  protest 
made  by  them  against  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York, 
was  reversed  on  November  25  by  Judge  Townsend  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court.  The  case  is  known  as  the  Cravenette 
cloth  case,  and  comes  under  the  Tariff  act  of  1890. 

In  1893  Brown  &  Eadie  made  an  importation  of  cravenette 
cloth  which  was  assessed  for  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs 
as  woolen  or  worsted  cloth,  under  said  Tariff  act  at  44  cents  per 
pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  importers  filed  a  pro- 
test with  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  who  upheld  the  collec- 
t:r.  In  their  protest  Brown  &  Eadie  claimed  that  the  mer- 
chandise was  assessable  as  waterproof  cloth  at  15  cents  per 
square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  369. 

The  opinion  of  the  board  in  overruling  the  protest  was  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Henderson  M.  Somerville.  In  his  decision  Judge 
Somerville  stated  that  cravenette  cloth  was  not  a  waterproof 
but  was  a  cloth  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  process  which 
made  it  water  repelling  although  it  was  not  absolutely  water- 
proof, inasmuch  as  a  quantity  of  water  would  soak  through  it. 
His  opinion  further  stated  that  the  commercial  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  waterproof  cloth  was  a  cloth  in  which  was 
rubber,  oilcloth  or  some  material  rendering  it  waterproof  in 
fact  as  well  as  name. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  in  the  matter  is,  that  if  wool- 
en cloth  after  undergoing  a  process  can  be  classified  as  water- 
proof the  entire  woolen  schedule  is  liable  to  be  abolished. 

Over  500  similar  cases  are  suspended  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  cravenette  cloth.  The  case 
will  be  taken  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals. 


RUBBER  HOSE  STILL  IN  USE. 


RUBBERMEN  have  their  full  share  of  the  privilege  of 
reading  obituaries  of  their  business,  and  no  doubt  some 
of  the  obituaries  that  are  published  escape  their  notice.  That 
may  be  the  case  with  one  published  more  than  a  year  ago  in 
the  Philadelphia  Record  which  is  brought  to  attention  at  this 
late  day  only  on  account  of  the  exceeding  liveliness  of  the  sup- 
posed corpse. 

The  article  in  question  was  an  account  of  a  metal  hose  which 
seems  on  paper  to  be  an  excellent  device  for  some  kinds  of 
work  to  which  rubber  hose  is  not  perfectly  adapted.  But  the 
point  of  present  interest  lies  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  ar- 
ticle, which  reads  :  "  Rubber  has  been  entirely  supplanted  in 
the  manufacture  of  hose,  an  industry  which  it  was  long 
thought  could  be  conducted  only  by  the  use  of  the  sap  of  the 
rubber  tree." 

We  may  pass  without  comment  the  writer's  evident  pro- 
fundity of  knowledge  of  crude  rubber  and  stop  only  long 
enough  to  query  what  he  supposed  the  manufacturers  of  rub- 
ber hose  were  doing  with  their  product.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note,  however,  that  there  was  never  a  year  in  which  rubber 
hose  was  produced   in  so  great  quantities  as  the  year  directly 


following  the  entire  supplanting  referred  to  by  the  Philadel- 
phia discoverer,  and  when  sales  were  so  large  in  amount.  Rub- 
ber is  still  used  in  fire  hose,  in  garden  hose,  in  brake-coupling 
hose,  and  in  all  the  dozens  of  minor  varieties  of  hose  that  are 
made  and  adapted  to  special  purposes. 

One  sometimes  wonders  at  the  persistence  of  the  rubber 
hose  market,  but  reflection  upon  the  growing  demand  espe- 
cially for  the  kinds  just  specified  makes  the  problem  an  easy 
one.  Besides  the  natural  demand  to  replace  worn  out  goods, 
there  is  a  rapid  growth  in  all  our  cities,  necessitating  new  sup- 
plies of  fire  hose  for  new  districts  and  garden  hose  for  lawns 
and  gardens  cultivated  on  what  has  been  waste  land.  The  rub- 
ber hose  business  in  all  its  branches  is  very  much  alive  ;  and 
we  do  not  hear  that  the  metallic  substitute  has  even  made  its 
competition  felt.     The  obituary  will  have  to  wait. 


GENERAL  JEAN  NOT  FORGOTTEN. 


THE  following,  from  the  United  States  Investor  (Boston), 
recently,  refers  evidently  to  General  Joseph  M.  Jean, 
mentioned  some  years  ago  in  The  India  Rubber  World  in 
connection  with  the  "Jean  Rubber  Co.,"  as  well  as  the  com- 
pany named  below  : 

"91)22.  (Allentown,  Pa.).  We  would  be  pleased  to  learn  something 
in  reference  to  the  Franco-American  Rubber  Co.  We  believe  that  this 
is  a  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia, 
with  offices  at  New  York. 

"  Ans.:  We  can  find  no  record  of  this  company  in  New  York 
city.  From  an  authority  on  rubber  and  rubber  companies, 
however,  we  learn  that  such  a  company  existed  back  in  1896, 
though  its  life  was  short  and  sweet.  A  certain  Frenchman, 
ex-army  officer  and  consul,  for  want  of  some  more  lucrative 
means  of  employment,  finding  some  rubber  lands  in  French 
Guiana,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  floating  a  rubber  com- 
pany that  should  rival  the  wonders  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 
Some  influential  New  York  people  were  got  into  the  director- 
ate and  enough  stock  sold  to  guileless  investors  to  pay  Mr. 
Johnny  Crapeau's  expenses  to  England,  where  he  made  him- 
self and  scheme  prominent  enough  to  get  considerable  news- 
paper notoriety.  After  this,  he  and  company  escaped  from  the 
stage  of  public  attention.  Only  400  kilos  of  rubber  were  ever 
shipped,  which  fact  is  the  best  commentary  as  to  what  the 
company  amounted  to." 

But  where  is  General  Jean  ? 


RUBBER  BOOTS  FOR  CITY  WEAR. 

(<  "T^vOES  anybody  wear  rubber  boots  nowadays  ?  Why,  we 
•L'  can't  supply  the  demand,"  said  the  rubber  dealer. 
"  True,  you  don't  meet  large  numbers  of  men  walking  down 
Broadway  in  rubber  boots,  but  you  would  meet  plenty  of  men 
wearing  them  in  the  subway. 

"  And  stablemen  wear  them,  and  carriage  washers;  and  men 
in  fish  markets.  Rubber  boots  are  worn  in  fact  by  many  work- 
ers of  one  sort  and  another  in  the  city. 

"  In  the  country  rubber  boots  are  worn  by  farmers  and 
miners,  by  lumbermen,  fishermen,  and  hunters,  and  there  are 
many  so  worn. 

"  Coming  back  to  the  city,  you  will  find  rubber  boots  worn 
in  large  numbers  by  small  children  ;  every  schoolboy  wants  a 
pair  of  rubber  boots,  and  a  great  many  get  them  ;  they  have 
largely  taken  the  place  of  the  famous  old  red  tops  of  years  ago. 

"  Does  anybody  wear  rubber  boots  in  these  days?  Well!  I 
should  say  yes  with  great  vociferosily." — New  York  Sun. 
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INTERVIEWS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TRADE. 


I — WITH  A  CRUDE  RUBBER  MERCHANT. 
«  T)RICES  of  rubber,  while  showing  some  firmness  and  a 
•l  tendency  to  advance  in  the  closing  days  of  the  month, 
were  on  an  average  much  lower  at  the  end  of  November  than 
at  the  end  of  October.  The  average  spot  price  for  Upriver 
Para  was  about  10  cents  below  the  price  of  thirty  daysprevious. 
From  the  high  point  to  which  prices  soared  sixty  days  ago 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  from  15  to  17  cents.  The  stocks  c{ 
crude  rubber  in  the  market  are  not  large,  and  the  demand  at 
the  close  of  the  month  was  more  active  than  it  has  been  in  re- 
cent weeks. 

"  The  causes  for  the  decline  in  prices  are  not  hard  to  deter, 
mine.  It  is  the  general  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  posted 
men  that  prices  had  been  pushed  too  high  for  the  general  con- 
ditions of  business  and  trade.  In  other  words,  the  prices  of 
rubber  two  months  ago  were  out  of  line — higher  than  the  manu- 
facturer could  afford  to  pay  and  do  business  at  a  profit:  There 
was  very  little  buying  at  the  top  prices,  and  such  as  was  in- 
dulged in  by  the  manufacturers  was  in  cases  of  necessity. 
That  the  high  prices  were  the  result  of  speculation,  or  at  least 
the  movement  of  speculators,  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion,  and 
it  is  also  the  opinion  that  some  of  those  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment were  found,  when  the  break  came,  with  considerable 
amounts  of  high  priced  rubber  still  on  their  hands.  It  is  hard- 
ly probable  that  the  prices  [which  marked  the  closing  days  o( 
September  will  again  be  reached,  nor  is  it  considered  by  the 
best  judges  of  conditions  that  violent  price  fluctuations  in  the 
near  future  are  probable. 

"  In  the  manufacturers'  hands  stocks  are  regarded  as  rather 
light,  an  inevitable  sequence  of  high  prices,  and  the  inquiry  at 
the  close  of  the  month  was  more  active.  The  general  condi- 
tions of  trade  do  not,  however,  warrant  the  belief  that  there 
will  be  an  extensive  demand  for  rubber  at  h'gh  prices,  or  in- 
deed at  any  price.  While  all  the  factories  are  running  at  about 
the  usual  activity  for  this  period  of  the  year,  reports  from  sales- 
men are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Many  things  contribute  to 
render  theoutlook  lacking  in  encouragement:  The  high  prices 
of  money,  the  disturbances  of  the  Wall  street  market,  the  many 
strikes  which  have  made  idle  concerns  that  are  large  con- 
sumers of  rubber,  and  the  open,  pleasant  weather  that  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  fall. 

"  While  it  is  true  that  business  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber was  better  than  for  the  same  months  last  year,  it  was  hardly 
so  good  as  had  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the  unusual  activity 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Most  of  the  factories  are  fairly 
loaded  with  spring  orders,  which  insures  steady  occupation 
during  the  winter,  but  new  orders  are  indicating  a  slight  dim- 
inution. It  is  of  course  recognized  that  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  are  always  the  dullest  in  the  year  for  the  manufac- 
turer, in  the  matter  of  sales.  The  dealer  has  purchased  and  re-, 
ceived  his  fall  and  winter  supplies,  has  probably  ordered  his 
spring  goods,  and  is  at  the  moment  interested  chiefly  in  dispos- 
ing of  his  stock." 

II — WITH    A    RUBBER   MANUFACTURER. 

"  I  am  a  bear  on  the  rubber  market,''  said  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  concerns,  "for  the  very  good  reason 
that  I  believe  that  goods  cannot  be  profitably  made  from  rub- 
ber any  higher  or  even  as  high  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  had  in  this  country  sirrce  1899  such  a  tremendous  wave  of 
prosperity — or  '  boom,'  if  you  choose  to  call  it  such — that  there 
has  been  demoralizing  inflation  and  overproduction.  We  must 
get  down  to  a  reasonable  basis,  where  money  is  made  more 
slowly,  before  we  reach  the  points  of  safety.     The  recent  panic 


in  Wall  street  has  been  a  rich  man's  panic  and  will  not  affect, 
except  collaterally,  the  rubber  industry,  but  it  will  of  course  to 
a  degree  be  felt.  For  instance,  I  look  for  a  falling  off  next 
year  in  the  demand  for  automobile  tires.  The  automobile  is 
essentially  the  rich  man's  device,  and  the  present  money  panic 
will  be  felt.  There  will  be  some  restriction  felt  in  the  vehicle 
solid  tire  trade,  also,  and  while  this  may  not  be  noticeable  in 
the  number  of  tires  sold,  it  will  be  appreciable  in  the  quality, 
the  average  cost  being  probably  less. 

"  In  other  rubber  goods  I  look  for  the  same  conservatism  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  I  believe  that  manufacturers  will  be  in- 
clined to  figure  the  cost  of  goods  very  closely.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  do  not  look'  for  higher  priced  crude  rubber.  High 
priced  rubber  makes  high  priced  goods,  and  if  the  manufac- 
turer cannot  sell  high  priced  goods  he  will  not  buy  high  priced 
rubber.  I  do  not  believe  all  of  this  talk  about  short  crops  and 
light  stocks.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  crop  of  rubber  should 
be  any  shorter  than  the  average  unless  there  are  floods,  or  low 
water  or  revolutions,  or  some  other  demoralizing  cause. 
There  is  as  much  rubber  to  be  gathered  and  there  are  as  many 
gatherers,  and  high  prices  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  production  rather  than  retarding  it. 

"The  recent  high  prices  were  made  by  speculators,  and 
some  of  them  made  money  at  it  and  some  of  them  are  holding 
rubber  they  cannot  sell  for  what  they  paid  for  it.  The  rubber 
manufacturer  must  calculate  very  closely  now,  or  he  will  lose 
money  rapidly.  The  business  has  been  demoralized  in  the  past 
by  men  who  thought  it  was  a  '  bonanza  '  and  rushed  in  without 
understanding  it.  In  order  to  get  business  they  undersold 
their  rivals  without  counting  closely  enough,  and  they  went  to 
pieces.     The  history  of  the  trade  is  strewn  with  such  wrecks." 

"  How  about  the  stocks  of  crude  rubber  in  manufacturers' 
hands?  " 

"  Some  have  four  months'  or  three  months'  supply  and  some, 
I  understand,  have  gone  down  to  almost  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion. Some  manufacturers  are  conservative  and  only  buy  as 
they  need  the  rubber,  while  others  are  speculative  and  buy  far 
ahead  when  they  believe  a  favorable  opportunity  is  offered." 
Ill — WITH    A    MANUFACTURER. 

Another  manufacturer,  who  also  is  the  head  of  a  large  com- 
pany, was  inclined  to  be  pessimistic.  "  The  competition  is  so 
great,"  said  he,  "and  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  so  high, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  outlook  is  at  all  alluring.  The  10 
per  cent,  advance  that  was  announced  by  the  principal  man- 
ufacturers about  sixty  days  ago  has  practically  been  rescinded, 
and  while  there  has  been  no  official  notification  to  that  effect, 
every  one  of  them,  our  firm  among  the  number,  is  selling  on 
the  old  basis.  This  indicates  that  under  present  conditions 
high  prices  for  rubber  goods  cannot  be  maintained,  in  spite  of 
high  prices  for  rubber  and  duck  and  other  material. 

"  These  high  prices  are  cutting  into  the  profits,  and  I  believe 
it  will  require  very  careful  management  for  some  of  the  weaker 
brethren  to  pull  through.  The  factory  expenses  of  our  plant 
will  this  year  be  about  $80,000  more  than  last  year,  although 
the  volume  of  business  is  very  little  increased.  Business  in 
every  direction  has  been  expanding  too  rapidly,  and  there  must 
be  a  readjustment  before  things  will  be  safe.  At  the  present 
time  business  is  dull,  very  dull  as  far  as  new  orders  are  concern- 
ed, and  I  do  not  look  for  much  increase  before  March.  As  far 
as  the  stocks  of  crude  rubber  are  concerned  in  importers'  hands, 
I  believe  they  are  plenty,  fully  up  to  the  average.  In  the  man- 
ufacturers' hands  they  are  light,  but  I  think  purchases  will  be 
sparingly  made  for  the  next  six  months.  I  do  not  think  prices 
will  fluctuate  very  much,  either  up  or  down,  for  a  good  while 
to  come." 
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IV — WITH  A  RUBBER  MERCHANT. 
"  From  the  first  of  November  until  about  the  twentieth  the 
prices  of  spot  Upriver  Para  declined  on  an  average  10  cents 
per  pound.  In  the  last  week  of  the  month  there  was  a  firming 
up  and  higher  prices  prevailed,  the  advance  being  something 
like  2  or  3  cents.  Stocks  in  manufacturers'  hands  are  light, 
particularly  in  coarse  Para.  This  has  been  brought  about  of 
course  by  the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed,  and  the  activity 
of  the  factories  during  the  summer.  Now  the  manufacturers 
must  buy,  and  within  the  past  few  days  the  inquiry  for  rubber 
has  been  very  active.  This  is  the  dull  season  for  the  factories 
and  for  selling  rubber,  but  the  shortness  of  the  stocks  is  stimu- 
lating buying.  Reports  concerning  the  yield  of  rubber  are  very 
conflicting,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  quite  reach  the  average. 
At  present  the  supply  of  crude  rubber  in  all  markets  is  light, 
and  whatever  lots  are  offered  are  taken  up  rapidly.  There 
seem  to  be  just  at  the  present  time  buyers  for  more  rubber 
than  there  is  for  sale.  An' accident  to  a  ship  bearing  a  large 
amount,  or  any  delay  in  arrival,  would  make  the  demand  very 
acute." 

THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 


DECEMBER  finds  many  of  the  consumers  of  cotton  duck 
and  sheetings  still  in  a  waiting  attitude.  It  was  a  most 
fortunate  piece  of  foresightedness  which  the  rubber  trade  dis- 
played a  year  ago  when  they  contracted  for  a  much  larger  sup- 
ply of  duck  than  they  could  possibly  use,  for  the  material  was 
bought  at  3  cents  per  pound  less  than  it  can  be  bought  for 
now,  and  many  of  the  mills  are  still  using  these  goods,  instead 
of  having  to  come  into  the  market  and  pay  the  higher  price. 
The  cotton  duck  mills  will  be  compelled  to  run  on  old  con- 
tracts until  the  middle  of  January  before  they  are  completed. 
Meanwhile  the  rubber  hose  and  belting  manufacturers  are  con- 
sidering their  future  requirements,  and  while  some  of  them 
have  already  made  contracts  for  the  next  year,  others  are  ne- 
gotiating. All  consumers  of  duck  have  been  waiting  for  the 
cotton  market  to  assume  a  settled  condition  before  they  at- 
tempted to  provide  for  the  future,  but  after  deferring  this  mat- 
ter two  months  they  find  themselves  in  no  better  position  than 
before.  Engagements  that  have  been  made  for  the  next  sea- 
son have  been  on  a  basis  fully  3  cents  per  pound  higher  than 
last  year;  that  is,  instead  of  paying  \yy2  cents  pir  pound  for 
duck,  they  are  paying  2o'/i  cents.  But  instead  of  cotton  being 
8  cents  per  pound  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  it  is  now  11.30  cents.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  duck  mills  are  not  getting  a 
parity  price  for  their  goods.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the 
market  for  sheetings  used  by  the  rubber  trade. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  rubber  consumers  of  cotton 
textiles  will  not  defer  their  contracts  longer,  as  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  price  of  raw  cotton  will  remain  where  it  is 
if  it  does  not  go  higher  during  the  next  few  months.  One 
thing  certain  is  that  the  duck  mills  are  buying  cotton  at  its 
current  price.  One  seller  in  the  local  market  informed  The 
India  Rubber  World  representative  that  his  house  had  paid 
its  mills  during  the  present  month  §75,000  in  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  them  last  December,  with  which  to  meet  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  cotton.  The  reactionary  tendency  in  contract 
cotton,  amounting  to  a  loss  during  the  past  week  of  22(</  32 
points  in  New  York,  Liverpool,  and  New  Orleans,  has  had  but 
little  effect  upon  the  spot  cotton  market.  Following  are  the 
prices  of  cotton  middling  upland  spots  at  the  ports  of  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Liverpool  : 

New  York.  New  Orleans.        Liverpool. 

November    7 11,05  c.  I0TV,  c.  5 .<)\J. 


November  14 11.50c.  11.00  c.  6.14a'. 

November  21    11.30  c.  10%  c.  6.02a". 

November28  .11. 30c.  ioT§  c.  6.04a'. 

Belting  manufacturers  have  bought  considerable  duck  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  and  although  prices  have  been  a  restricting 
factor  these  concerns  are  coming  forward  more  numerously, 
and  December  will  doubtless  see  the  greater  part  of  them  cov- 
ered with  duck  for  the  season. 

The  felt  mills  have  secured  a  fair  amount  of  business  from 
the  rubber  boot  makers,  but  higher  prices  have  had  the  effect 
to  cause  consumers  to  go  slow,  and  confine  their  purchases  to 
actual  necessities.  The  wool  market  is  exceedingly  strong, 
with  little  in  sight  to  encourage  manufacturers  to  hope  for 
lower  values  this  season.  The  seaboard  dealers  have  paid  high 
prices  for  their  wools  and  are  evidently  determined  to  hold 
them  until  users  come  to  their  terms. 

As  has  been  stated  before  in  these  pages,  contracts  with  the 
duck  manufacturers  are  this  year  made  on  an  entirely  different 
basis  from  those  last  year,  in  that  the  mills  ask  consumers  to 
stipulate  more  closely  the  amount  of  goods  that  are  going  to 
take.  In  other  words,  the  rubber  people  are  not  allowed  so 
much  latitute  as  before.  Canadian  rubber  manufacturers  are 
still  running  on  the  duck  they  bought  a  year  ago,  having  at  that 
time  bought  unusually  heavy  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  as 
a  result  of  the  threatened  25  per  cent,  duty  on  ducks  entering 
the  Dominion.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  present  year  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers both  in  the  States  and  in  Canada  will  have  arranged 
for  their  next  year's  supply. 

The  rubber  footwear  trade  have  been  taking  good  quantities 
of  sheeting  during  the  past  month,  and  the  present  week  has 
noted  considerable  interest.  Prices  have  advanced  about  %z. 
per  yard  during  the  month,  and  sellers  are  standing  firmly  on 
these  prices. 

PRICES   CURRENT    FOR  SHEETINGS    FOR   THE   RUBBER   TRADE. 
Pick.    Yds.  to  Lb. 

36"  Household  Favorite,   56x60,  4.00   5 J^  cents. 

40"   Household  Favorite,  56x60,  360 6      cents. 

36"  Henrietta,  L.  L.,         48x52,400.. 5^  cents. 

39"  Henrietta,  68x72,  4.75 (net)  5      cents. 

38^*  Henrietta,  64x64,   5.15 4}^  cents. 

40"  Henrietta,  48x40,  2.85 (part  waste)  6)£  cents. 

3b"  Florence  C,  44x44,  6.15 4      cents. 

40"   Majestic  C.  C,  48x4s,  2.50 7^  cents. 

40"  Majestic  B.  B.  B.,  do       2.70 7      cents. 

40*  Majestic  B.  B.,  do      2.85 6%  cents. 

40"  Elcaney,  do       3.60 $}(  cents. 

36*  India,  do       300 6}^  cents. 

Sheetings.  40"  Selkirk. . .    .  T^ic  40"  Shamrock. ..  9     c. 

40"  Highgate  . . .  5?/c.     40'  Sellew 7}4C-  Ducks. 

40'  Hightown.  ..6     c.  48"  Mohawk.  ...10     c.  40"    7  oz.   Cran- 

40"  Hobart 6j^c.  40"  Marcus.    ..    5^c.                 ford.    ...   8^c. 

40"  Kingstons.  ..T%c.     40"  Mallory 5     c.  40"    8oz.  Chart- 

39"  Stonyhurst..  .sj^c.  36"  Capstans.  .  .4     c.                 res 8^c. 

39"  Sorosis 5     c.  Osnaburgs.  40"  100z.Carew.11     c. 

40"  Seefeld 8     c.     40"  Iroquois 9     c.  40"  11  oz.Carita.  12     c. 


The  second  edition  of  Catalogue  No.  115,  the  condensed 
general  catalogue  of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  (Jamaica  Plain, 
Massachusetts),  has  gone  to  press  and  will  very  soon  be  ready 
for  distribution.  A  few  pages  in  this  revised  edition  have  been 
devoted  to  Factory  and  Industrial  Railway  Equipments,  a  new 
departure  of  this  enterprising  concern.  The  outgrowth  of  the 
success  attained  in  equipping  their  new  plant  at  Hyde  Park 
was  the  manufacture  of  this  new  line  of  products. 


While  the  leading  tire  manufacturers  expect  to  be  well 
represented  at  the  large  automobile  shows  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  this  winter,  they  will  not  make  exhibits  at  the  numer- 
ous local  shows  that  have  been  or  may  be  organized. 
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THE   RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY    A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  The  Has- 
kell Golf  Ball  Co.  have  won  their  suit  against  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Brothers  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  the  defendants  having  confessed 
judgment  on  $10,000  for  the  infringement  of  patents  owned  by 
the  Haskell  company.  This  suit  was  one  of  several  brought  by 
the  Haskell  company  against  manufacturers  of  golf  balls,  for 
infringement  of  patents,  and  the  result  of  similar  suits  which 
are  yet  unsettled  is  said  to  promise  favorably  for  the  plain- 
tiffs. The  Haskell  company  own  the  patents  for  the  Haskell 
ball,  which  is  a  wound  rubber  cored  ball,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Coburn  Haskell  and  Mr.  Bertram  G.  Work,  vice  president  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  of  this  city,  and  the  great  popularity  of 
this  ball  among  golfers  has  resulted  in  other  manufacturers 
trying  to  imitate  it.  The  Spalding  company  made  a  ball  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  when  brought  to  task  about  it  by  the  Has- 
kell company  claimed  that  as  base  balls  in  which  some  rubber 
thread  is  used  were  made  prior  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Has- 
kell ball,  the  latter  is  no  novelty.  As  the  Spalding  company 
have  long  been  noted  as  the  makers  of  base  balls,  they  felt  se- 
cure in  their  claims,  and  fought  the  suit  brought  by  the  Has- 
kell company.  They  have  evidently  thought  better  of  it  since, 
as  they  have  not  only  confessed  judgment  for  $10,000  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  suit,  but  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Haskell  company  for  a  license  to  make  the 
Haskell  ball.  Mr.  B.  G.  Work,  vice  president  of  the  Haskell 
company,  states  that  the  result  of  the  suit  is  very  satisfactory 
to  them,  as  the  confession  of  judgment  amounts  to  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  company.  Mr.  Work  also  stated  that 
there  is  nothing  new  to  say  in  regard  to  the  patent  infringe- 
ment suits  of  the  Haskell  company  against  The  Kempshall  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

»     »     * 

The  plant  of  the  India  Rubber  Co.,  or  rather  that  portion 
which  was  not  destroyed  by  the  fire  (in  March,  1903)  which 
caused  the  removal  of  the  company  from  this  city,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  company  of  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  capital- 
ists, formed  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery.  The  plant  was  pur- 
chased for  about  $50,000,  including  the  office  building.  The 
deal  closes  the  history  of  one  of  Akron's  most  successful  enter- 
prises, as  everything  connected  with  the  former  company  has 
been  removed  to  the  plant  of  the  new  company,  The  India 
Rubber  Co.  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

*  *     * 

The  plant  of  the  Lyon  Rubber  Co.,  which  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  on  October  6,  is  again  in  operation.  Re- 
ceiver Kling  disposed  of  the  machinery  to  Ossian  G.  Lyon, 
who  was  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  company,  for 
$669.98,  and  the  raw  material  and  finished  goods  to  David  G. 
Armstrong,  who  was  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  These  gentle- 
men will  continue  the  business,  under  the  name  O.  G.  Lyon, 
making  rubber  gloves,  finger  cots,  and  other  dipped  goods. 
Receiver  Kling  has  not  yet  made  a  report,  owing  to  the  ac- 
counts which  remain  to  be  collected,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  creditors  will  receive  50  per  cent,  of  their  claims. 

*  ♦     » 

The  night  watchman  at  the  plant  of  the  Pure  Gum  Specialty 
Co.  (Barberton)  prevented  the  plant  from  being  robbed  on  the 
night  of  November  20.  He  was  attracted  by  a  noise  in  the  rear 
of  the  plant  and  got  to  the  scene  in  time  to  prevent  two  men 
from  entering.  One  of  the  men,  in  his  hasty  retreat,  dropped 
his  hat.  The  next  day  the  Barberton  police  saw  Frank  Lee 
wearing  a  straw  hat,  and  placed  him  under  arrest.    The  hat 


found  by  the  watchman  was  identified  as  the  one  worn  by  Lee 
prior  to  the  robbery,  and  he  is  held  pending  a  trial  for  attempt- 
ed burglary. 

*  *     » 

After  a  trial  lasting  several  days  a  jury  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  returned  a  verdict  against  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co. 
in  the  suit  of  Addison  McClurg,  who  sued  the  company  for 
$20,000  damages,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  negligence  of  the  defendant  company.  McClurg  lost  ahand 
in  one  of  the  machines  at  the  factory  of  the  company  some 
time  ago.  He  operated  a  calender,  and  in  his  petition,  alleged 
that  the  rolls  of  the  calender  were  not  properly  guarded.  Mc- 
Clurg was  awarded  $2,100  by  the  jury.  The  case  may  be  car- 
ried to  a  higher  court. 

*  »     * 

Ax  option  has  been  taken  by  Pittsburgh  parties  on  the  plant 
of  the  People's  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  been  standing  idle 
since  the  failure  of  that  company,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  com- 
pany will  be  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  street  railway  spec- 
ialties. It  is  one  of  the  best  rubber  plants  in  Akron,  but  it  was 
dismantled  soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  assets  of  the  company 
by  New  York  interests,  and  has  not  been  used  since. 

*  *     * 

John  F.  Ives,  the  inventor  of  an  automobile  tire,  has  filed  a 
suit  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Akron,  against  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.,  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  $5563,  for  the  al- 
leged violation  of  contract.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  he  enter- 
ed into  a  contract  with  the  Diamond  company  on  April  2.  1902, 
to  work  for  them  at  a  fixed  salary,  and  to  give  the  company  the 
exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  his  tire.  He  alleges 
that  the  company  has  refused  to  manufacture  the  tire  under 
his  patent,  though  retaining  the  exclusive  right  to  do  so  until 
April  2.  1903.  By  this  action,  the  plaintiff  says,  he  was  restrain- 
ed from  manufacturing  the  tire  on  his  own  account  which  he 
could  have  done  with  good  profit.  He  states  that  the  company 
agreed  to  pay  him  not  less  than  $1000  per  year  in  quarterly 
installments,  and  paid  but  two  installments. 

*  *     * 

When  a  good  sized  convention  is  to  be  held  in  Akron,  as  has 
happened  several  times  within  the  past  year  or  two,  the  circu- 
lars descriptive  of  the  city,  sent  out  in  abundance  by  the  local 
committees,  invariably  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
rubber  industry  here,  and  delegates  are  promised  a  trip  through 
the  principal  factories  as  one  of  the  events  of  the  visit.  This 
promise  is  seldom  made  good,  however,  on  account  of  the  un- 
willingness of  the  rubber  manufacturers  to  open  their  works 
freely  to  inspection.  But  the  disappointment  of  the  delegates 
is  mitigated  in  part  by  the  distribution  of  rubber  souvenirs  of 
some  sort.  In  former  years  delegates  could  expec;  to  secure 
souvenirs  emblematic  of  Akron's  potteries  and  clay  product 
companies,  but  these  are  never  thought  of  now.  Just  now  the 
most  popular  souvenir  of  the  "Rubber  City"  is  a  miniature 
hot  water  bottle  holding  about  a  quarter  pint,  which  really  is 
a  useful  article.  It  can  be  used  as  a  face  bottle,  and  delegates 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  of  them  count  them- 
selves favored.  This  souvenir  first  came  into  popularity  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  second  state  campaign  opening  of  the  Re- 
publican party  here  two  years  ago,  when  the  local  press  com- 
mittee, in  search  of  souvenirs,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  miniature 
water  bottles,  and  secured  a  supply  of  them  for  the  visiting 
newspaper  men.  The  visitors  displayed  their  souvenirs  to  men 
high  in  the  councils  of  the  party  who  were  present,  and  they  in 
turn  besieged  the  local  press  headquarters  in  quest  of  the  neat 
little  souvenir,  and  since  that  time  the  miniature  bottle  has 
been  a  great  favorite.    At  the  recent  conclave  of  the  Knights 
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Templars  of  Ohio  in  Cleveland,  Akron  Commandery,  No.  25, 
took  2500  of  these  souvenirs  to  Cleveland,  and  during  a  recep- 
tion gave  each  visiting  lady  a  bottle  as  a  souvenir  of  the"  Rub- 
ber City."  They  made  the  hit  of  the  convention,  and  every 
delegate  wanted  one  of  them.  Many  other  rubber  novelties 
are  used.  Fountain  pens,  made  in  Akron,  are  always  favorites, 
and  anything  else  in  the  rubber  line  is  always  eagerly  sought. 
Thus  everything  tends  toward  a  change  from  the  "Tip  Top 
City  of  the  Western  Reserve"  to  the  "  Rubber  City,"  and  no 
Akron  citizen  will  object  to  the  change,  for  through  her  rubber 
factories  5000  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  are  given  em- 
ployment, and  one-third  of  Akron's  population  is  clothed  and 

fed. 

*     »     * 

A  LOCAL  rubber  man,  in  discussing  the  large  amounts  of 
money  which  are  tied  up  in  Akron  rubber  concerns,  said  :  "  It 
is  a  fact  of  which  most  people  are  unaware,  that  rubber  com- 
panies spend  large  amounts  every  year  in  experiments.  Am- 
bitious inventors  who  believe  they  have  at  last  acquired  a  pat- 
ent which  will  fill  a  long  felt  want  secure  an  audience  with  the 
proper  official  of  a  rubber  company,  and  if  they  are  successful 
in  satisfying  him  that  their  inventions  are  practicable,  he  will 
spend  money  liberally  in  getting  them  in  shape  to  be  put  on 
the  market.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  the  article  is  a  good 
one  and  the  expert  rubber  men  get  to  work  upon  it,  they  pro- 
duce an  article  better  than  the  inventor  ever  dreamed  of,  and 
the  company  foots  the  bill.  Many  times  the  article  docs  not 
'  pan  out  '  as  expected,  and  the  rubber  company  finds  that  it 
has  a  large  amount  to  be  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss,  which 
was  expended  in  time,  material,  and  labor  in  an  endeavor  to 
perfect  an  invention.  In  a  big  company  thousands  of  dollars 
go  to  waste  in  this  manner  every  year.  Besides,  the  compa- 
nies are  constantly  experimenting  with  new  compounds,  secret 
processes,  etc.,  which  eat  up  large  sums  in  th'e  course  of  a  year 
that  would  materially  increase  the  dividends  if  they  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  The  rubber  business  is  a  great  busi- 
ness, but  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  practically  in  its  infancy, 
and  new  uses  for  rubber  are  being  found  every  day,  it  takes 
lots  of  money  to  conduct  it  successfully." 

»     *     * 

Mr.  Will  Christy,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  has  created  a  sensation  among  street  railway  men 
by  offering  to  build  in  Cleveland  a  street  railway  upon  which 
he  agrees  to  charge  a  two  cent  fare,  or  sell  13  tickets  for  a 
quarter.  Mr.  Christy  has  always  been  known  as  a  conserva- 
tive traction  man,  and  one  who  maintained  that  a  five  cent  fare 
was  essential  to  the  life  of  a  street  railway  corporation.  Mr. 
Christy  is  first  a  street  railway  man,  and  secondly  a  rubber 
man.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  has  only  recently  become  iden- 
tified with  the  latter  business  accounts  for  his  paying  more  at- 
tention to  the  traction  business,  with  which  he  has  been  identi- 
fied for  many  years,  and  in  which  business  he  has  accumulated 
a  considerable  fortune.  Mr.  Christy  is  evidently  in  earnest  in 
his  offer  to  build  a  two  cent  fare  road,  but  he  refuses  to  tell  of 
his  plans  at  present.  Mr.  Christy  is  first  vice  president  of  the 
Northern  Ohio  Traction  and  Light  Co.,  and  until  recently  was 
president  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Traction  Co.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  stockholders  of  the  People's  Hard  Rubber  Co., 
but  disposed  of  his  stock  before  the  failure  of  that  company. 

*     *     • 

The  election  of  Mr.  Ohio  C.  Barber  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  Boxboard  and  Paper  Co.,  was  not  unexpected  in  Akron, 
where  a  large  part  of  his  business  interests  are  located.  Mr. 
Barber  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  and 


the  factory  of  that  company  was  formerly  the  plant  of  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Co.,  later  removed  to  Barberton.  Mr.  Barber  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  and  he  is  also  largely  interested  in  many  other 
large  enterprises.  The  fact  that  the  success  of  the  strawboard 
trust  was  deemed  dependent  upon  his  accepting  the  presidency 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  his  friends  and  business  associates. 

*  *     * 

Bowling  is  the  latest  game  to  be  taken  up  by  employes  of 
some  of  the  Akron  rubber  companies.  A  new  team,  called 
"  The  Rubbernecks,"  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
city,  if  the  first  game  of  a  series  bowled  recently  may  be  taken 
as  a  criterion.  It  won  two  out  of  three  games  rolled  with  the 
"  Grands,"  the  strongest  team  in  the  county.  Joseph  Dangel, 
superintendent  of  the  plant  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co., 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  team.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a 
hard  rubber  ball,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  India  Rubber  World,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
team  use  this  ball.  Other  members  of  the  team  are  Edward 
Bullock,  John  Tillett,  L.  C.  Ball,  M.  A.  Germann,  and  Charles 
Blank,  all  employes  of  rubber  companies. 

*  »     * 

THE  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  com- 
pany recently  organized  in  this  city  for  the  manufacture  of 
solid  vehicle  and  automobile  tires,  under  patents  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Swinehart,  who  was  formerly  vice  president  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Swinehart's  patents  are 
radical  departures  from  those  of  other  manufacturers,  and 
especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  vehicle  tires,  which  he  will 
place  upon  the  market  in  a  short  time.  The  vehicle  tire  is  fas- 
tened to  the  rims  without  the  use  of  wires,  and  is  called  a  clin- 
cher tire.  The  new  tire  fits  into  a  specially  prepared  channel, 
doing  away  entirely  with  the  Juse  of  wires.  The  automobile 
tire  is  also  a  clincher,  and  great  things  are  claimed  for  it.  At 
the  present  time  the  company  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
menting with  the  tires,  and  are  having  them  made  at  different 
factories  in  Akron.  It  is  the  intention  ultimately  to  build  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  these  tires. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  Alexander  Adamson,  owner  of  the  Adamson  machine 
works,  in  which  many  machines  used  in  the  rubber  trade  are 
made,  is  completing  a  handsome  residence  in  the  outskirts  of 
Akron,  which  attests  his  love  for  country  life.  The  house 
is  hidden  among  the  hills  in  a  spot  where  street  railways  and 
other  modern  conveniences  of  everyday  life  are  as  yet  unknown. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  most  handsome  homes  in  this  section  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  James  A.  Braden,  advertising  manager  of  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  and  a  former  well  known  newspaper  man  of  Akron, 
has  just  published  his  second  book,  "Connecticut  Boys  in  the 
Western  Reserve."  It  is  a  companion  story  to  his  first  book, 
"  Far  Past  the  Frontier,"  and  was  written  before  he  accepted 
his  present  position.  Mr.  Braden  has  made  a  specialty  of  writ- 
ing for  juvenile  readers. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  are  very  proud  of  the  record  made 
by  their  tires  in  the  recent  endurance  contest  for  automobiles 
from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh.  It  is  stated  that  i2"j  sets  of 
Diamond  tires  used  in  that  contest  reached  Pittsburgh  after  a 
contest  such  as  had  never  been  had  before,  at  an  average  cost 
per  car  of  5^  mills  per  mile.  Fifteen  and  one-half  sets  of  Dia- 
mond tires  were  on  the  34  cars  that  started  from  New  York, 
and  five  sets  of  these  tires  finished  the  run  without  so  much  as 
a  puncture,  and  one  of  these  ran  a  number  of  miles  on  a  raiU 
road. 
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THE    HASKELL    GOLF    BALL    SUITS, 

ON  November  6  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers  (New  York) 
confessed  judgment  to  the  extent  of  $10,000  in  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  them  by  the  Haskell  Golf  Ball  Co. 
and  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  The  case  was  brought  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  and  alleged  infringement  of  patent.  After  taking  testimony 
in  the  case  and  before  final  hearing,  Spalding&  Brotherssurren- 
dered,  admitted  the  infringement,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  sum 
named  as  damagesand  the  costs  of  the  litigation.  The  suit  was 
brought  on  the  patent  obtained  April  11, 1899,  by  B.  G.  Work  and 
Coburn  Haskell,  for  a  golf  ball  composed  of  a  rubber  center  and 
a  guttapercha  casing.  The  Spalding  firm  were  making  and 
selling  a  ball  known  as  the  "  Wizard,"  but  its  construction  was 
practically  identical  with  the  Haskell  ball.  Subsequent  to  the 
confession  of  judgment  the  owners  of  the  patent  granted  a 
license  to  the  Spaldings  to  manufacture  upon  the  royally  basis 
and  that  firm  will  continue  to  put  its  product  on  the  market, 
under  the  label  used  hitherto. 

The  decree  of  the  court  is  of  especial  interest  in  that  it  de- 
clares the  validity  of  the  patent,  the  second  paragraph  stating, 
after  the  granting  of  the  papers  had  been  recited  : 

That  the  said  B.  G.  Work  and  Coburn  Haskell  were  the  first,  true, 
original,  and  joint  inventors  of  the  invention  described  in  said  letters 
patent,  and  claimed  in  the  claims  thereof,  and  that  the  said  letters  pa- 
tent are  good  and  valid. 

A  perpetual  injunction  was  alsoentered  againstSpalding  from 

making,  using  or  selling  any  golf  balls  made  under  this  patent 
without  license  from  the  patentee.  The  decree  is  signed  by 
Judge  Lacombe. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  suits  similar  to  the  one  against 
Spalding  &  Brothers  have  been  brought  by  the  same  firms.  In 
the  suit  against  Patrick  Brothers,  dealers,  of  New  York,  it  is 
understood  that  a  similar  decree  has  been  agreed  upon  to  the 
one  quoted  above.  In  this  case  the  damages  have  not  been 
settled,  but  the  business  that  has  been  done  is  being  deter- 
mined by  accountants.  Another  suit  is  against  The  Kempshall 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  In  this  suit  tes- 
timony is  still  being  taken.  There  is  also  a  suit  against  the 
Swift  Golf  Ball  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  which  testimony  is  being 
taken.  Suit  has  been  recently  filed  against  the  Worthington 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  manufacturing  a  ball 
known  as  the  "Standard,"  which  the  Haskell  company  claims 
is  an  infringement.  [Further  details  regarding  the  Haskell 
golf  ball  litigation  appeared  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  of 
August,  1902  (page  366),  and  December,  1902  (page  102)]. 

AMERICAN  TUBING  AND  WEBBING  CO. 
The  receivers  of  the  American  Tubing  and  Webbing  Co. 
(Providence,  Rhode  Island)'announce  for  public  sale  on  Decem- 
ber 1  (the  date  of  this  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World)  all 
the  property  of  the  said  corporation  other  than  cash  and  ac- 
counts receivable.  This  course  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  embarrassment  of  the  company  growing  out  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Dresser  &  Co.,  commission  merchants  of  New  York,  as 
already  detailed  in  these  pages.  The  factory  is  offered  for  sale 
as  a  going  concern,  with  the  good  will  of  the  business.  The 
property  includes  about  37,000  square  feet  of  land  in  Provi- 
dence, with  a  five  story  brick  building  248  X  54  feet  subject  to 
a  mortgage  for  $25,000)  ;  a  very  complete  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  flexible  tubing  for  gas  stoves,  drop  lights,  etc., 


elastic  webbing  for  suspenders,  garters,  and  the  like,  of  both 
silk  and  cotton  weaves,  hat  elastics,  elastic  braids,  and  all,  simi- 
lar products.  There  are  mentioned  150  looms  for  webbing,  578 
braiders  and  twisters,  and  accessory  appliances;  also  all  mer- 
chandise in  stock,  manufactured  or  raw. 

The  American  Tubing  and  Webbing  Co.  was  incorporated 
May  31,  1889,  as  the  Rhode  Island  Knitting  Co.,  the  name  be- 
ing changed  January  31,  1890.  The  first  factory,  for  various 
elastics,  was  located  on  Acorn  street.  Providence.  In  1896  the 
factory  was  removed  to  Gordon  street,  into  a  new  building  of 
its  own,  which  is  now  offered  for  sale.  In  1901  there  was  merged 
with  the  business  the  Narragansett  Webbing  Co.,  of  Newport 
(incorporated  January  6,  1897)  and  the  National  Fabric  Co.,  of 
Providence.  The  Narragansett  company  was  organized  by 
Daniel  LeRoy  Dresser,  who  had  come  into  possession  of  the 
plant  of  the  E.  Read  Goodridge  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Newport, 
as  a  creditor  of  that  concern,  and  upon  the  amalgamation  with 
the  American  Tubing  and  Webbing  Co.,  he  became  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  latter,  which  was  capitalized  at  $276,000. 

The  American  Tubing  and  Webbing  Co.  were  understood  to 
be  doing  a  profitable  business  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Dresser's 
failure,  growing  out  of  his  connection  with  the  United  States 
Shipbuilding  Co.  Receivers  were  appointed  in  March  last, 
since  which  time  the  factory  was  continued  in  operation,  but 
on  a  reduced  scale.  On  November  2  a  petition  of  the  receivers 
for  an  order  of  sale  was  granted  by  the  supreme  court,  and  on 
November  9  the  plant  was  closed,  since  which  time  the  officers 
of  the  company  have  devoted  their  attention  to  putting  the  bus- 
iness and  property  in  shape  for  sale. 

GOSHEN    RUBBER    WORKS  (GOSHEN,    INDIANA). 

AT  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  it  was 
voted  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  company  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000,  and  to  add  new  machinery  at  once.  The  year's  busi- 
ness was  reported  to  have  made  a  good  showing.  The  board 
of  directors  was  reelected,  with  the  addition  of  Frederick  Bar- 
ber, superintendent  of  the  factory.  Among  the  shareholders 
are  several  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  including  Governor  Durbin. 
FRANKENBURG'S    CANADIAN    BRANCH. 

As  foreshadowed  in  these  pages,  the  important  English  house 
of  Frankenburg  (Manchester)  have  established  a  branch  factory 
in  Canada  for  supplying  mackintoshes  and  raincoats  direct  to 
their  trade  in  the  Dominion,  though  at  present  the  proofing  of 
cloth  will  be  done  at  another  Canadian  factory.  The  style  of 
the  house  in  Montreal  is  Isidor  Frankenburg,  Sons  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, and  the  location.  No.  1883  Notre  Dame  street.  The  factory 
will  supply  the  wholesale  trade  only.  Their  Canadian  manager 
is  E.  L.  Rosenthal,  who,  in  1876,  entered  upon  a  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  Messrs.  Frankenburg,  in  Manchester.  Later 
Mr.  Rosenthal  became  a  waterproof  manufacturer  on  his  own 
account  in  Canada,  since  which  time  he  has  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  that  country. 
==The  parent  house  of  Frankenburg  dates  from  1876.  Orig- 
inally the  manufacture  of  leather  goods  was  combined  with 
that  of  waterproof  goods.  More  recently  this  feature  has  been 
replaced  with  electric  wires  and  cables.  In  1900  the  business 
was  transformed  into  a  limited  liability  company,  I.  Franken- 
burg, Limited,  composed  of  Mr.  Isidor  Frankenburg,  J.  P.,  and 
his  sons,  and  capitalized  at  /25o,ooo,  in  /io  shares,  one  half 
preferred  and  one  half  ordinary.     A  branch  for  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  waterproofs  has  been  maintained  for  some  time  past 
in  Hamburg,  Germany. 

RUBBER    INDUSTRY   IN   CONNECTICUT. 

Fifteen  rubber  factories  in  Connecticut,  large  and  small, 
now  report  to  the  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  from  the 
latest  published  annual  report  of  which  the  following  details 
are  compiled,  for  the  two  fiscal  years  (ending  November  30) 
1901  and  1902.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  marked  increase  is  to  be 
noted  for  each  item  in  the  list,  showing  1902  to  have  been  a 
busy  and  profitable  year  for  the  industry: 

1901. 

Factories  reporting 15 

Average  number  employes 3754 

Average  number  days  employment ....       285.6 

Amount  wages  paid $1,766,556.67 

Average  yearly  earnings $470.58 

Average  daily  earnings $1.65 

Gross  value  of  products $10,941,714  59 

Percentage  labor  in  cost 16. 1 

There  is  no  means  of  determining  just  which  factories  have 
contributed  the  above  information.  In  connection  with  the 
table  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  last  United  States 
census  (for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900)  reported  27  rubber 
factories  in  Connecticut ;  average  number  of  persons  employed, 
7423  ;  total  wages  for  the  year,  $31122, 185  ;  average  yearly  earn- 
ings of  employes,  $420.61  ;  gross  value  of  products,  $20,245,278. 

BOSTON    WOVEN    HOSE   AND   RUBBER   CO. 
The  following  financial  statement  has  been  filed  with  the 
commissioner  of  corporations  of  Massachusetts,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1,  1903  : 


1902. 
15 

4374 
296.8 

$2,374,290.19 

$5i7«o 

$1.74 

$15,955,280.82 

13  6 


ASSETS. 

Real  estate   $  185,500 

Machinery 264.499 

Merchandise 483,751 

Cash  and   debts  receiv- 
able   663,764 

Patent  rights 1 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital $1,200,000 

Accounts  payable 291,500 

Surplus 34.465 

Profit  and  Loss  surplus.        "1,550 


Total $1,597,515 

Total $',597,515 

The  merchandise  inventory  shows  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  $3,422  and  the  cash  and  receivables  an  increase  of  $137,684. 
The  patent  rights  account  has  been  reduced  from  $10,000,  and 
the  real  estate  and  machinery  accounts  figure  at  $115,301  less 
than  last  year. 

RAINPROOF   COATS   IN   CANADA. 

"  Never  in  the  history  of  the  clothing  trade  in  Canada,"  says 
the  Montreal  Clothier  and  Haberdasher,  "  was  there  such  a  vol- 
ume of  trade  done  in  rainproof  garments  for  men  as  this  fall." 
It  is  pointed  out  that,  while  the  trade  became  less  active  with 
the  beginning  of  winter,  Montreal  manufacturers  are  making 
preparations  for  a  big  business  for  next  spring,  their  represen- 
tatives already  submitting  a  great  variety  of  clothes  to  the  re- 
tail trade.  At  the  same  time  conditions  in  the  mackintosh 
trade  are  reported  good. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  MARINE  MACHINERY. 
The  Marine  Iron  Works  (Station  A,  Chicago,  Illinois)  have 
just  issued  a  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  product,  that 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.  This  company  makes  an  exclusive 
specialty  of  designing  and  building  modern  marine  machinery 
(steam  only)  suitable  for  vessels  ranging  from  30  to  160  feet  in 
length,  and  within  their  range  of  sizes  the  line  is  very  complete, 
covering  paddle  wheel  as  well  as  screw  propeller  machinery, 
condensing  or  non  condensing,  for  either  salt  or  fresh  water,  as 
may  be  required.  The  large  line  of  marine  boilers  which  they 
build  includes  the  Roberts  Safety  Water  Tube,  as  also  the  bet- 
ter class  of  shell  marine  boilers,  and  for  either  hard  coal,  soft 
coal  or  wood  fuel  as  desired.     Their  new  catalogue  illustrates 


and  mentions  35  different  sizes  and  types  of  screw  propeller  en- 
gines and  36  different  paddle  wheel  engines,  all  of  modern  type. 
Fifty  different  sizes  and  types  of  marine  boileis  are  listed. 

FISK  RUBBER  CO.  (CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.). 
The  assignee,  A.  N.  Mayo,  has  made  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  company  on  October  15,  showing  assets  of  $232,- 
587.09  and  liabilities  of  $237,480.96.  At  last  accounts  nearly 
all  the  creditors  had  assented  to  the  assignment,  and  the  opin- 
ion is  expressed  that  it  will  be  possible,  in  view  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  company's  business,  to  pay  the  claims  in  full. 

NEW   YORK   STOCK    EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 
United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


Common. 

Prhperrbd. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

100 
310 
700 
610 
430 
250 

High. 

Low. 

i% 
9% 

9 

8 

8^ 

9 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Oct.    24 
Week  ending  Oct.    31 
Week  ending  Nov.     7 
Week  ending  Nov.  14 
Week  ending  Nov.  21 
Week  ending  Nov.  28 

10H 

9% 

i'A 

8 
9 
9 

110 

2IO 

100 
260 
400 

36M 

38 
36 
3&L£ 

36  A 

36^ 

38 
36 

3°>4 

35K 

RANGE   FOR   TWO   YEARS. 

Common.  Preferred. 

1902 High  19%  Low  14       High  64       Low  49% 

1903 *9K  7 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  : 


58 


30H 


Common. 

Preferred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High 

Low. 

Week  ending  Oct.   24 

1,487 

HA 

M 

37 

*lJi 

67^ 

Week  ending  Oct.    31 

I,73o 

143/ 

'4 

400 

70 

68 

Week  ending  Nov.     7 

910 

I4# 

■4 

448 

68 

67^ 

Week  ending  Nov.  14 

930 

14 

13^ 

550 

70 

68^ 

Week  ending  Nov.  21 

510 

hH 

13 

1,200 

70 

69 

Week  ending  Nov.  28 

200 

I4# 

hH 

365 

70 

67 

RANGE   FOR   TWO   YEARS. 
Common. 

1902 High  25^  Low  jy'X 

1903 3°  I2 


Preferred. 
High  74       Low  63 
84^2  6o 


RUBBER   GOODS   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  the  nineteenth  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  shares  of  the  company  was  declared,  pay- 
able out  of  current  earnings,  on  December  15,  to  holders  of 
record  of  December  5,  1903.  Checks  will  be  mailed  to  register- 
ed addresses. 

A   NEW    RUBBER   PROOFING   PLANT. 

The  Mercury  Rubber  Co.,  the  incorporation  of  which  was 
reported  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World,  announce  that 
they  have  fitted  up  a  plant  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  for  proof- 
ing cloth  and  the  manufacture  of  rubber  specialties,  such 
as  hoofs,  soles,  hoof  pads,  and  mold  work  generally.  The 
premises  are  those  occupied  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Pacific 
Rubber  Co.  The  factory  is  in  charge  of  Charles  F.  Hart,  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  trade.  The  office  of  the  com- 
pany is  at  No.  35  Warren  street,  New  York.  I.  Markowitz  is 
president  of  the  company  and  Mr.  Hart  secretary. 

NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

Royal  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Inc.  (Hartford,  Connecticut), 
November  2,  1903,  under  Connecticut  laws;  capital,  $4000. 
Thomas  P.  Govan,  president;  Joseph  A.  Holstein,  manager. 
Wholesale  jobbers  in  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds,  with  hospital 
supplies  a  specialty. 

=The  Western  Rubber  Co.  ( Denver,  Colorado),  September  1 5, 
1903,  under  Colorado  laws  ;  capital,  $50,000.  Frank  R.  Marsh, 
president ;  Frank  G.  Peck  (mine  owner),  vice  president ;  Myron 
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G.  Brownell  (publisher  The  Colorado  Real  Estate  News)  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Premises  have  been  leased  at  No.  1633 
Blake  street,  Denver,  for  a  factory  for  extracting  rubber  from 
a  plant  said  to  grow  wild  in  profusion  over  great  areas  in  Colo- 
rado and  adjoining  states.  The  company  advise  The  India 
Rubber  World  that  they  have  nothing  to  say  for  publication 
as  yet,  though  local  newspapers  mention  that  samples  of  the 
new  rubber  have  been  on  exhibition. 

[A  press  despatch  from  Buena  Vista,  Colorado,  of  November 
16.  says:  "The  first  carload  of  rubber  weed  for  the  Western 
Rubber  company  of  Denver  was  shipped  this  morning.  Frank 
Newitt,  the  local  representative  of  the  Denver  concern,  reports 
that  28,000  pounds  of  rubber  root  were  gathered  here  last  week. 
Mr.  Newitt  says  that  the  supply  of  the  weed  immediately  sur- 
rounding Buena  Vista  could  not  be  gathered  by  1000  men  in  a 
year's  work.  Buena  Vista  is  most  favorably  located  as  a  cen- 
tral point  from  which  to  gather  the  rubber  weed,  the  valley  and 
hills  adjoining  being  literally  covered  with  it."] 

=Stewart  &  Houlihan  (New  York),  November  18,  1903,  un- 
der New  York  laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  and  metal  stamps; 
capital,  $20,000.  Directors:  G.  T.  Houlihan,  M.  A.  Stewart, 
and  A.  L.  Houlihan,  all  of  New  York. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

Relative  to  a  report  that  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  would 
engage  in  the  making  of  hard  rubber  goods,  President  George 
T.  Perkins,  of  that  company,  is  quoted  by  an  Akron  newspaper 
as  saying:  "  We  use  some  hard  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of 
some  of  our  specialties,  but  as  for  establishing  a  hard  rubber 
department,  we  have  not  thought  of  that.  The  hard  and  soft 
rubber  business  are  as  separate  as  iron  and  rubber  business. 
We  shall  continue  to  buy  what  hard  rubber  we  need." 

=  In  a  letter  to  Morris  &  Co.  (Yardville,  New  Jersey),  in  re- 
gard to  their  spring  bottom  baskets,  the  Davol  Rubber  Co. 
(Providence,  R.  I.)  wrote  recently:  "  We  are  using  your  Duck 
Baskets  for  the  moving  of  our  product  in  different  states  of 
completion,  from  one  department  to  another,  and  find  them 
admirably  suited  to  our  purpose." 

=  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Paull,  general  manager  of  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  lately  has  made  a  three  weeks' 
tour  of  the  country,  visiting  the  company's  salesmen  in  all  the 
leading  cities.  Mr.  E.  H.  Huxley,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
branch,  has  returned  to  business  after  eight  weeks'  illness. 

=  The  "Alice"  mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  (Woon- 
socket,  Rhode  Island)  is  reported  to  have  orders  in  hand  for 
several  months  ahead,  and  is  being  run  full  time  with  a  full 
force. 

=The  Brass  Department  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and 
Rubber  Co.  have  put  on  the  market  a  cast  brass  garden  hose 
coupling,  packed  one  dozen  in  a  paper  box  and  one  dozen 
boxes  in  a  wooden  case.  This  is  in  response  to  a  demand  from 
the  jobbers  who  object  to  receiving  couplings  in  bulky  pack- 
ages which  must  be  counted  over  several  times.  The  "  Bull 
Dog  "  coupling  so  called,  is  all  the  name  implies  forholding 
and  in  neat  packages  it  is  doubly  attractive. 

•cWork  is  fast  nearing  completion  upon  the  new  power  plant 
of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  at  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts.  This 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  plants  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  special  care  having  been  taken  in  connection  with 
every  detail  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  most  mod- 
ern equipment.  The  plant  will  comprise  four  water  tube  boil- 
ers, with  stokers  supplied  by  Sturtevant  force  draft,  an  econo- 
mizer with  Sturtevant  induced  draft,  and  a  complete  outfit  of 
Sturtevant  generating  sets,  together  with  condenser,  air  com- 
pressor, etc.  The  Sturtevant  exhaust  head  is  used  for  separat- 
ing the  water  and  oil  from  the  exhaust  steam. 


=The  new  rubber  shoe  factory  of  Terrence  McCarty,  at  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island,  began  operation  on  November  16,  with  a 
ticket  of  500  pairs  per  day,  which  number  it  is  hoped  to  in- 
crease shortly. 

=  The  Grand  Rapids  Felt  Boot  Co.  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan) have  renewed  for  three  years  their  contract  with  H.  B. 
Meyers,  of  E.  S.  Woodbury  &  Co.  (Boston)  to  act  as  their  New 
England  representative. 

=The  Consolidated  Rubber  Tires  Co.'s  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
which  had  not  been  traded  in  for  a  long  time,  sold  in  New 
York  on  November  27  at  10 — a  gain  of  3  points  over  the  pre- 
vious open  sale.  Several  lots  of  bonds,  amounting  to  $13,000, 
are  reported  to  have  been  quietly  purchased  on  November  23 
and  24,  at  10.  The  stocks  were  favorably  influenced  by  the  ad- 
vance in  bonds,  the  bid  and  asked  prices  being  quoted  substan- 
tially higher,  though  no  trades  were  reported. 

=  Shipments  are  already  being  made  on  fruitjar  rings  for 
next  season's  trade.  In  one  week  this  month  two  car  loads  left 
the  factory  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  When 
it  is  considered  that  a  car  holds  approximately  5,000,000  rings, 
the  question  arises,  what  do  people  do  with  so  many  of  them  ? 

=  The  office  of  the  general  secretary- treasuier  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Rubber  Workers'  Union  of  America  has  been  re- 
moved from  Boston  to.  No.  52  Conant  street,  Concord  Junc- 
tion, Massachusetts. 

=The  State  election  in  Rhode  Island  on  November  3  re- 
sulted in  the  reglection  of  Governor  Garvin  by  a  majority  of 
1587  over  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  who  had  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  party  against  his  wish.  Last  year  Governor  Gar- 
vin's majority  over  the  Republican  nominee  was  7738. 

=  Hammill  &  Gillespie,  Nos.  240-242  Front  street,  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  selling  agents  for  The  Stamford  Rubber 
Supply  Co.  (Stamford,  Connecticut.) 

=  Recent  reports  to  the  effect  that  suit  had  been  filed  by  the 
G  &  J  Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana)  against  the  American 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  "  Continental  "  and 
Michelin  tires,  for  infringement  of  their  "  Clincher  "  tire  pa- 
tents, appear  to  be  unfounded.  As  already  intimated  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  two  for- 
eign firms,  who  are  undertaking  to  establish  an  American  trade, 
may  be  licensed  by  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. — who 
control  the  G  &  J  Tire  Co. — to  sell  tires  in  this  country  in- 
volving the  clincher  principle. 

=  The  common  and  preferred  stocks  of  the  American  Bicycle 
Co.  have  from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  list.  The  amount 
of  the  outstanding  shares  is  now  very  small,  owing  to  the  de- 
posits made  under  the  reorganization  plan  which  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  the  business  to  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 
There  has  been  no  trading  in  these  shares  for  some  months. 

=The  factory  of  the  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Co.  (East- 
hampton,  Massachusetts)  has  been  wired  for  electric  lighting, 
and  the  steam  power  will  be  increased  sufficiently  to  operate  a 
dynamo. 

=  The  Hon.  George  W.  Crouse,  formerly  heavily  interested  in 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  and  Whitman  &  Barnes  rubber  companies, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  of  several  months  abroad.  One  of 
his  first  acts  upon  reaching  Akron  was  to  apply  for  a  discharge 
from  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States  district  court  in  Cleve- 
land. 

=  Thesuitof  Mattie  Vanderhoof  against  the  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.  has  been  transferred  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  at  the  request  of  the  defendant. 
Miss  Vanderhoof  is  suing  for  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  her  in  slipping  on  an  icy  platform  in  front  of  one  of 
the  factory  buildings. 
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=  George  S.  Miller  has  resigned  as  president,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Bos- 
ton), to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  house  of  Edward  R.  Rice, 
selling  agent  for  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  On  the 
evening  of  November  16  he  gave  a  dinner  to  the  selling  staff 
of  the  company  at  the  Boston  Yacht  Club.  Edward  B, 
Swett,  who  has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Miller,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  company.  In  Chicago 
Mr.  Miller  succeeds  J.  D.  McDonald,  who  on  his  retirement 
from  the  house  was  presented  by  the  salesmen  with  a  hand- 
some gold  headed  cane  of  solid  ebony,  inscribed  "  From  the 
Banigan  Boys,  1903." 

=  The  annual  auction  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  at  Montreal, 
at  the  salesrooms  of  Benning  &  Barsalou,  realized  about  $50,- 
000,  at  prices  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year. 

=  Mr.  A.  H.  Marks,  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron, 
Ohio)  is  in  Liverpool,  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the 
Northwestern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  which  he  is  president. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  Northwestern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Liverpool)  issue 
a  handsome  booklet  entitled  "  Reclaimed  Rubber,"  in 
which  is  given  in  condensed  form  considerable  information  re- 
garding rubber  reclaiming  methods  and  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  reclaimed  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  goods.  The  com- 
pany control  the  process  patented  about  six  years  ago  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Marks,  which  consists  in    treating  ground  rubber  scrap 


with  a  dilute  alkali  solution  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature, 
then  washing,  drying,  and  sheeting.  A  number  of  illustrations 
in  the  pamphlet  show  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  com- 
pany's works,  together  with  interior  views  of  their  offices.  The 
works  are  described  as  covering  sixteen  acres.  The  directors 
of  the  company  are  Arthur  H.  Marks  (president).  William  Al- 
exander Smith  (vice  president  and  treasurer),  W.  B.  Hardy,  O. 
C.  Barber,  H.  G.  Wright,  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  (technical  mana- 
ger), and  Ernest  E.  Buckleton  (general  manager  and  secretary), 
[6"X9^".     16  pages,] 

The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Toronto,  Limited,  issue  an  illustrated  priced  catalogue  of 
Yachting,  Tennis,  Lacrosse,  and  Vacation  Shoes,  for  the  season 
of  1904,  showing  an  attractive  line  of  goods.  [?,:)i"yit>ys".  12 
pages.] 

Phil.  Penin  Gummiwaaren-  Fabrik  Actiengesell- 
SCHaft  (Leipzig)  issue  a  booklet  in  connection  with  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  giving  details  of  the  growth  of  their 
business  and  views  of  their  former  and  present  factories- 
[5^"X8K".     10  pages.] 


ATa  meeting  of  shareholders  of  Isidor  Frankenburg,  Limited, 
at  Manchester,  England,  on  October  26,  it  was  resolved,  owing 
to  the  sons  of  the  governing  director  now  taking  a  great  inter- 
est in  the  business,  and  being  large  shareholders  to  identify 
them  with  the  name  of  the  company,  and,  therefore,  to  alter  the 
name  of  the  company  to  I.  Frankenburg  &  Sons,  Limited,  to 
date  from  November  16,  1903.  This  alteration  will  not  involve 
any  change  in  the  directorate  or  management  of  the  business. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


THE  condition  of  the  market  has  been  one  of  uncertainty 
and  constant  fluctuation  since  the  culmination,  two 
months  ago,  of  the  exceptional  advance  in  prices.  As 
is  always  the  case,  that  sudden  rise — to  a  figure  which 
practically  prohibited  buying— was  followed  by  an  equally  sud- 
den decline,  though  not  to  the  old  level.  The  market  has 
since  been  in  a  position  of  seeking  a  normal  basis.  The  ad- 
vance at  the  beginning  of  September,  under  what  might  be 
called  panicky  conditions,  of  course  went  for  a  moment  higher 
than  was  justified  by  any  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 
Similarly,  the  reaction  may  have  carried  prices  to  a  point  lower 
than  those  conditions  justified.  Whatever  the  cause  of  these 
changes,  the  effect  is  to  render  consumers  uncertain  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue,  and  to  unsettle  prices  of  manufactured 
products  and  the  sale  of  them. 

It  is  ever  easy  to  revive  talk  of  "  speculation  "  as  the  cause 
of  market  changes.  That  is  a  word  capable  of  many  applica- 
tions, since  all  buying  and  selling  involves  speculation.  The 
manufacturer  who,  fearing  a  rise  in  the  market,  lays  in  a  sup- 
ply of  rubber  beyond  his  current  needs,  engages  in  speculation. 
If  rubber  should  advance,  he  has  an  advantage  over  competi- 
tors who  postpone  buying  until  actually  in  need  of  rubber;  if 
there  should  be  a  decline,  the  advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  competitors.  The  crude  rubber  merchant  must  take,  long 
chances  in  his  business,  which  is  more  speculative  than  many 
other  branches  of  buying  and  selling,  because  of  greater  risks 
involved. 

But  in  the  sense  in  which  speculative  manipulation  of  the 
market  is  usually  meant — the  securing  control  of  all  available 
stocks  and  compelling  manufacturers  to  pay  exorbitantly  for 
them  — it  is  safe  to  assert  that  crude  rubber  prices  are  seldom 
made  in  this  way,  and  certainly  not  for  any  length  of  time. 
Stocks  of  rubber  of  late  have  been  very  low,  and   the  demand 


for  rubber  active,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  things  high  prices 
would  result,  just  as  turkeys  cost  more  at  the  Thanksgiving 
season  than  at  times  when  the  demand  is  less  general.  Natural- 
ly the  holders  of  stocks  of  rubber  at  such  a  time  ask  more  and 
obtain  more  than  under  other  circumstances,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if,  somewhere,  the  asking  price  should  be  put  un- 
reasonably high,  but  the  fact  that  with  the  first  new  arrivals 
the  prices  decline  is  proof  that  supplies  as  a  whole  are  not  un- 
der control  by  any  single  or  central  influence. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too.  that  speculative  movements  in 
crude  rubber  may  have  for  their  object  "  bearing  "  prices  as 
well  as  "  bulling  "  them.  Different  views  as  to  the  future  of  the 
market  are  held  by  different  merchants  at  any  given  time,  one 
party  figuring  on  a  decline  and  the  other  on  an  advance,  and 
making  their  future  plans  accordingly.  If  there  was  any  con- 
certed speculative  action,  all  the  merchants  would  be  found  on 
one  side  of  the  market.  However,  every  member  of  the  trade 
is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  and  that  all  sides  may  have  a 
hearing,  The  India  Rubber  World  this  month  presents  on 
another  page  a  number  of  interviews  with  manufacturers  ana 
crude  rubber  merchants,  including  expressions  on  other  points 
than  whether  rubber  prices  have  been  controlled  of  late  by 
manipulation. 

The  rubber  factories  are  perhaps  less  busy,  now  that  the  end  of 
the  year  is  near.  But  this  does  not  imply  dullness  :  during  most 
of  the  year  the  capacity  of  the  factories  had  been  taxed,  so  that 
the  production  of  goods  is  perhaps  normal. 

Prices  at  the  close  of  the  month  are  higher  than  at  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  present  level  is  materially  higher  than  at  this  time 
last  year.  The  market  in  New  York  is  very  firm,  correspond- 
ing with  conditions  elsewhere.  Receipts  of  rubber  at  Para 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  season,  as  compared  with  the 
same  months  for  the  three  years  preceding,  were  as  follows: 
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1900.  1901. 

July Ions.     860  1260 

August 1290  1290 

September 1280  1940 

October 2350  2640 

November 2200  2970 


1902. 
1290 
I37& 
1670 
2280 
2650 

9,260 


1903. 
1280 
1230 
2010 
2440 
a  2470 

9.430 


Nov.   1/03. 

Nov.  30. 

97@  98 

92®  93 

@ 

@ 

I02@I03 

95(3  96 

104(8105 

97(3   98 

57@  58 

55@   56 

@ 

® 

82@  83 

79@  80 

@ 

@ 

63®  64 

6o<a  61 

72®  73 

71®  72 

Total,  Five  months 7.980         10,100 

[a  To  November  26,  1903.] 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 

ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  November  30 — the  current  date: 

PARA.  Dec.  1,  '02. 

Islands,  fine,  new 73@74 

Islands,  fine,  old @ 

Upriver,  fine,  new 79@8o 

Upriver,  fine,  old 84(885 

Islands,  coarse,  new 49@50 

Islands,  coarse,  old @ 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 65(866 

Upriver,  coarse,  old ..  @ 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 55@56 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 63^64 

The  market  for  other  sorts  in    New  York  on  which  prices 
have  been  better  maintained,  as  a  rule  is  as  follows : 

AFRICAN. 

SierraLeone,  istquality85  $886 

Massai,  red 85  (886 

Benguella 69  (870 

Cameroon  ball 62  u/><>  3 

Gaboon  flake    @ 

Gaboon  lump 46  (847 

Niger  paste @ 

Accra  flake 31  ©32 

Accra  buttons None  here 

Accra  strips None  here 

Lopori  ball,  prime. ..  .84  (885 

Lopori  strip,     do     ....77  (878 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 
Islands,  fine 5$6oo 


Ikelemba None  here 

Madagascar,  pinky.. .  .80     (881 

CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .70 

Guayaquil,  strip 59 

Nicaragua,  scrap  ...    .69 

Panama,  slab 52 

Mexican,  scrap   69 

Mexican,  slab   50 

Mangabeira,  sheet. . .  .55 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 78 

Borneo 


M1?I 

@6o 
@7o 

@53 
(870 

@5i 
@56 

@79 


Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,  fine 6|8co 

Upriver,  coarse 4$9oo 


Islands,  coarse   2$6oo 

Exchange,  ^^rf. 

Last  Manaos  advices  (November  28): 

Upriver,  fine . .  .6$40o/4$30o       Upriver,  coarse 4$3°° 

Exchange,    I2^ii. 

NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  OCTOBER  (NEW  RUBBER). 


Upriver,  fine 1.00(81.09 

Upriver,  coarse ...      82(8     91 

Islands,  fine 96(8 1.06 

Islands,  coarse 56®     68 

Camet  a,  coarse 56(8     67 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho) , 

NEW  YORK. 

Fine  and  Tola! 

Medium.        Coarse.  1Q03. 

Stocks,   September  30  .tons         88              9  =  97 

Arrivals.  October 535           333   =  868 


1902. 

1901. 

74@79 

84(890 

6o@64 

63@66 

72@74 

78(885 

46(849 

46(848 

47V  '49 

48@49 

Aggregating . . . 
Deliveries,  October. 


Stocks,  October  31. . . . 


Stocks,  Sept.  30.  ..tons     240 
Arrivals,  October  ....   2381 


623 
548 

75 

PARA. 

1902. 

86 
2300 


342  =     965 
335  =     883 

7  =       82 


Total 
1902. 
198 
893 

1091 
917 

174 


Tola! 
1901 

523 
500 

1023 
537 

486 


ENGLAND. 

190I.                         I9°3-             1902.  1QG1. 

190                         240            1275  98O 

1850               995         800  645 


Aggregating 2621       2386       2040 

Deliveries,  October...   2276      2241       1790 


1235 
800 


2075 

825 


1625 
600 


In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  58  William  street,  New  York),  advises  us 
as  follows  : 

"  During  November  the  money  market  has  ruled  very  firm 
for  all  classes  of  loans,  with  very  little  demand  for  commercial 
paper,  even  from  out-of-town  banks,  rates  being  nominally 
6@7K  per  cent,  according  to  grade." 

Ceylon  Rubber  Exports. 

Official  statement  of  shipments  of  cultivated  rubber  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1903  : 

To  Great  Britain   pounds  30,009 

To  Belgium 156 

To  Germany • 1,672 

To  United  States 400 


Total,  ten  months 32.237 

Total,  12  months,  1902 21,168 

Total,  12  months,  1901 7,392 

Antwerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  The  re- 
sults of  the  rubber  sale  of  October  23  were  very  satisfactory,  the 
estimations  based  on  the  September  sale  being  fully  main- 
tained, and  in  some  cases  prices  exceeding  estimations  by  1  per 
cent.  Of  454  tons  exposed,  433  found  buyers.  At  the  next 
monthly  sale,  on  November  18,  about  502  tons  will  be  offered, 
some  of  the  larger  lots,  with  their  estimations,  being  : 

78  tons  Uele francs     9  75 

63 
53 
4t 
26 
23 
15 
12 


Stocks,  Oct.  31. . .     345 


145 


250 


435       1250       1025 


1903.  1902.  1901. 

World's  visible  supply,  October  31 tons       2372  3038  2797 

Para  receipts,   July  1  to  October  31 6400  6179  6682 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,   same  dates 1484  431  448 

Afloat  from  Pari  to  United  States,  Oct.  31.. .          700  554  408 

Afloat  from  Pari  to  Europe,  October  31. . .    .         810  915  628 


Aruwimi   ..    9.90 

Lopori  I    990 

Lopori  1 1 8.50 

Mongalla 9  9° 

Upper  Congo 10. 1 7 J^ 

Equateur  I 10.3s 

Equateur  II 10. 

C.  SCHMID  &  CO. 
Antwerp,  November  12,  1903. 

[Reports  received  at  New  York  indicate  that  the  results  ob- 
tained at  the  above  sale  were  very  irregular,  some  lots  of  the 
highest  grades  bringing  relatively  less  than  lower  grades.  There 
was  an  average  decline  from  valuations  of  about  75  centimes 
per  kilogram,  or  $%  to  6  cents  per  pound.  This  decline,  how- 
ever, was  less  than,  in  some  quarters,  had  been  anticipated, 
with  the  result  that  the  Antwerp  sale  had  an  influence  in 
rendering  markets  elsewhere  more  firm.] 

RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ANTWERP. 

Oct.  28. — By  the  Albertville,  from  the  Congo: 

Bunge  &  Co. . .    (Societe  Isangi)  kilos       2,000 

Do         (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs)     15,300 

Do         (Societe  Generate  Africaine)  107,000 

Do         (Societe  Anversoise)     37,000 

Societe  A  B  I  R 137.000 

Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais 7,000 

Societe  Equatoriale  Congolaise. .        5,800 

L    &  W.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Kasai)     85,000 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise. (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)     23.OCO 

Do  (Cie.  de  Lomami)  500 

Charles  Dethier (Societe  Belgika)       1,250 

Cie.  Commerciale  des  Colonies 350     422,100 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations— prices  paid  by  consumers  for  carload 
lots — in  cents  per  pound  ;  again  no  change  of  importance  to  be 
noted  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes— Domestic 6%  @  7 

Do  — Foreign 6#  @  6% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4     @  4% 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber %%  ®  9 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4% 

Air  Brake  Hose 2'A  @  2^ 

Fire  and  Large  Hose 2 

Garden  Hose I$£ 

Matting 1 
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RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  ANTWERP. 
Nov.  16. —  By  the  Anversville,  from  the  Congo  : 

Bunge  &  Co   (Societe  Generate  Africaine)  kilos  187,000 

Do (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs)  17.000 

Do         (Societe  Anversoise)  20,000 

Do          Societe  Isangi)  4,000 

Do         (Cie.  du  Kasai)  44.000 

Society  ABIR 41 ,000 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise  (  Beige  du  Haut  Congo)  20,000 

Do         (Societe  La  Lulonga)  17,000 

Charles  Dethier (La  Haut  Sangha)  7,000 

Cie.  Commerciale  des  Colonies 400 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux 4,000 

Do         600 

Do         (Cie.  de  la  N'Goko)  8,000 

Th.  De  Bruyne (Cie.  du  Kouango)  7,000 

Evrard  Havenith (Societe  Andrea)  1,000     378,000 

Liverpool. 
William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [November  2] : 
Fine  Pard. — The  market,  generally,  has  had  a  downward  tendency. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  month  spot  prices  for  Upriverwere  forced  down 
from  4*.  I^d.  to  4s.  3]id.  ;  then  a  sharp  reaction  of  4-r.  5}4d.  followed 
by  an  equally  sharp  decline  to  4s,  2%d. — a  drop  during  the  month  of 
3d.  per  poind.      Manufacturers,  generally,   have   held  aloof,  watching 
the  manipulation  of  ' '  bear  operators  "  who  advanced  or  depressed  prices 
i./.  to  2d.  per  pound  a  day,  by  simply  frightening  second   hand  opera- 
tors.    The  statistical  position  is  still  sound,  with  no  superabundance  of 
raw  material,  but  naturally  one  cannot  expect  in  face  of  the  heavy  re- 
ceipts due  next  year  for  prices  to  remain  at  their  late  high  level,  but  the 
extraordinary  sudden    fluctuations   of   this    month    simply    disorganize 
trade,  and  the  sooner  a  proper  level  of  prices  is  reached  the  Jjetter. 
Edmund  SchlOter  &  Co.  report  Liverpool  stocks: 

Sept.  30.    Oct.  31.  Sept  30.      Oct.  31. 

Para — 1st  hands. .     82     271  tons.  Peruvians 31  51  tons. 

Fine 43      179     "  Africans 217  235    " 

Medium .      19        29  Mollendo 420  323  pkg. 

Negroheads 29         63  Mantraheira                 „,  %X      " 

Pari— 2d  hands..    161     164     "  Mangabeira 122  70 

„  Pernambuco m  no 

Medium    ;•::..•.•    ^      '1      ••  Manitoba 1023  1626     " 

Negroheads si         39      "  Ceara 174  349     " 

Total  Para 243     435     "  Assare 152  122     " 

London. 
Edward  Till  &  Co.  [November  1]  report  stocks  : 


London 


1903. 

Para  sorts tons    — 

Borneo 20 

Assam  and  Rangoon ...    4 

(,  Other  sorts 199 

Total 223 

Liverpool  U"4'--; 435 

(  Other  sorts 527 

Total,  United  Kingdom. . .    1185 

Total,  October  1 866 

Total,  September  1 1364 

Total,  August  I 17S1 

Total,  July  1 22S5 

Total,  June  1   2248 

Total,  May  1 2539 

PRICES   PAID    DURING   OCTOBER. 

I9°3*  1902.  1901. 

Para  fine,  hard 4/  2^(84/8         3/i^@3/3^      i/VA@i/t% 

Do      soft 4/  0^(84/7^     3/o^@3/'^      S/tyim/lX 

Negroheads,  scrappy  ..3/   5^@3/8         2/7     @2/8^  2/8 

Do     Islands 2/6     @2/S         2/7     @2/8}^  No  sales. 

Bolivian No  sales.         3/3     ©3/4  3/7     ©3/8 

November  13,-cThe  market  for  Para  sorts  has  shown  increased 
weakness,  with  a  decline  during  the  past  week  of  1  \'2d.  to  2d.  per  pound. 
Considerable  business  has  been  done  at  3i.  lod.  for  soft  cure  Fine  for 
spot  and  near  delivery,  and  hard  cure  Fine  at  y.  lid.  Hard  Enlrefine 
sold  down  to  3*.  qJ.  Small  sales  of  scrappy  Negroheads  forward  at  y. 
3}id  ,  and  Cametis  down  to  2s.  3n4V.  Peruvians  quiet  ;  ball  sold  at  3s. 
3'/id.  for  forward  delivery;  slab  quoted  at  2s.  b'/id.,  and  fine  at  3s. 
lO'/id.     Medium   grades   [Africans   and   Centrals],    in    sympathy  with 


1902. 

115 

4 

319 

438 

1237 
662 

2337 
2464 
2731 
3053 
3595 
3687 
3788 


190 1. 

137 

77 

477 

691 

876 
1035 

2602 

2802 
2736 

2944 
3128 
3502 
3597 


Paras,  are  rather  easier  and  in  good  demand.  At  today's  auctions  all 
desirable  lots  found  buyers  at  about  steady  rates.  Colombian  fair  to 
good  white  scrap  and  sheet  at  2s.  gd.@3s.  ;  white  scrap  softish  2s.  Sd.@ 
2s.  &%d.  Ecuador  scrap  and  brown  ball  3^.  oy^ei.  Madagascar  :  Fair 
Majunga  2s  4}±d.  ;  fair  to  good  dark  coated  2s.  2d.@2s.  3d.  Mozam- 
bique :  Good  clean  stickless  sausage,  3s.  (>%d.  ;  fair  to  good  Beira  ball 
and  sausage,  3s.  sd.@3s.  S%d.  ;  fair  to  good  Lamu  ball  3s.  i}£d.@3s. 
2%d.  Nyassa  small  red  ball  slightly  heated  3-r.  3%d.  Borneo  mixed 
part  fair  and  inferior  is.  iod.@is.  I0%d. 

Batata. — Sixty  seven  bales  Block  sold,   mixed  at  is.  7%d.@ls,  id.  ; 
loaded  inferior  at  is.  2d. 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  October  and  the  first  four  months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 

_  October.  July-October. 

From— 

1903.       1902.     1901.         '903.       1902.      1901. 

Rio  Purus tons  215  431  494  1 101  1199  1374 

Rio  Madeira 254  160  470  1009  894  1064 

Rio  Jurua 158  38  277  414  269  581 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 581  153  320  766  308  475 

Rio  Solimoes 99  282  247  183  445  504 

Rio  Negro 2  4  1  17  69  17 


Total 1309     1068     1S09 

Caucho 87         62       123 


3490     3184     4015 
428       321       514 


Total 1396     1130     1932  3918     3505     4529 

Bordeaux. 

R.  Henry  favors  The  India  Rubber  World  with  details 
of  arrivals  of  rubber  for  1903  which  permit  the  record  to  be 

brought  down   to   November   1,  as  follows  [weights   in    kilo- 
grams] : 

Grades.                             Jan.-June.        Jul.-Sepi.  Oct.             Total. 

Soudan  twists ) 

Soudan  niggers V        356,200       266,700  64,500         687,400 

Conakry  niggers ) 

Gambia 77, 000           9,400  —             86,400 

Bassam 25,500           2,550  2000           30,050 

Lahou —                 2,466  —               2,466 

Madagascar....   —                 2,100  —               2,100 

Java —                  1,500  —               1,500 

Congo  sorts.    18,000         18,000  6,000           42,000 

Mexican 1,500            —  —              1,500 

Other  sorts 600             —  —                  600 


Totals 478,800       302,716         72,500       854,016 

Total  arriva's  for  the  whole  of  1902  were  678,400  kilos  and 
in  the  preceding  year  only  235.380  kilos.  The  figure  for  1900 
was  239,522  kilos  and  for  1899  only  175,589. 

PRICKS    NOVEMBER    1 7    IN  FRANCS     PER   KILOGRAM. 

Sierra  Leone  sorts:  Bassam  lumps 5.     @  6. 

Niggers,  red  I..  9.50^10.10  Gold  Coast 6.     @  6.10 

Niggers,  black, I.   g.lo@  9.50  Madagascar  sorts: 

Niggers,  II,  III.   6.50®  8.50  Majunga 5-75®  725 

Twists,  fine     ..    9.30(31  9.40  Tamatave 7.     @  8.50 

Twists,  ordinary  8.75®  9.  Niggers   4.50@  7.50 

Cassamance 4.10®  8.10  Mexican  scrap 8.     @  9. 

[10  Francs  per  Kilo  — 87^  cents  per  Pound.] 

Gutta-Percha. 

Weise  &  Co.  (Rotterdam)  report  exports  from  Singapore  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  five  years  past  as  follows  : 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

Tons   5650         4753         4533         3283         2603 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

I  The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.\ 
October  31. — By  the  steamer  Nederlandcr,  from  La  Guayra  : 

Importers.                               Fine.      Medium.     Coarse.      Caucho.  Total 

Middleton  &  Co 5,300       =         5, 300 

November  4. — By  the  steamer  Ceannse,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 
United  States  Rubber  Co.   218,800     40,000     65,600        700=     325,100 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  126,000     35,400     40,600        300=     202,300 
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Poel  &  Arnold 84,000  13,300     19,200  .    ...=  116,500 

A.  T.  Morse&Co 26,200  5,600     77,900  300=  110,000 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co. .     44,100  17,800       9,600     =       71,500 

William  Wright  &  Co 12.700  3.200     39,100     =       55.°°° 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn. .  ..       7,100  1,000          900     =         9,000 

Tocal 518,900  116,300  252,900  1,300=  8S9,400 

November  10. — By  the  steamer  Dunstan,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co in, 000  13.100     72,100     =  197,200 

Poel  &  Arnold 113,000  15,400     30,700  4,300=  163,400 

United  States  Rubber  Co.     34.600  5, 500     54,100  2,700=       96,900 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    45,300  5,900     19.100  300=       70,600 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..      13,000       2,000     =        15,000 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .       4,700  1,400       8,100      =       14,200 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn  ... .       7,000  1,000       1,000     =         9,000 

Thomsen  &  Co 4,700  300       1,900     =         6,900 

Total 334,3oo  42,600  189,000  7,300=  573,200 


November  17. — By  the  steamer  City  of  Washington,  from  Mollendo 
(via  Colon)  : 

New  York  Commercial  Co.     14,000       =      14,000 


November  24. 

United  States  Rubber-Co.  273,800 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1 13,200 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  100,900 

Poel  &  Arnold 82,400 

William  Wright  &  Co 12,000 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co.  .  12,200 
Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co..  9.600 
Hagemeyer  &  Brunn. ,  . .  5.800 
Thomsen  &  Co 4,700 


By  the  steamer  Hubert,  from  Manaos  and 

41,600  62,300     = 

17,600  199,600  7  800= 

21,600  93,800  400= 

19,500  47,900  500  = 

700  10,700     = 

.....*  i,4co     = 

1 ,000  = 

2,300  900     = 

500  1,400  ....— 


Para  : 

377,700 
338,200 

216, 71  o 

150,300 

23,400 

13,600 

10,600 

9.000 

6,600 


Total    614,600  104,800418,000    8,700=1,146,100 

[Note.— The  steamer  Aiuazonensf,  from   Para,  is  due  at  New  York  about  De- 
cember 3,  with  375  tons  of  Rubber  and  no  Caucho.l 


PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

NONE  REPORTED. 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 


Oct.  26.— By  the  llavana='. Mexico: 

Hai'burger  &  Stack 

Samuels  &  Cummings  

E.  N.Tibballs  &  Co 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 

E.  Steiger&Co 


Oct.  27.— By  the  Me»:ur<7nea=CoIon : 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 

Isaac  Brandon  St  Bros 

A.  Santos  &Co 

Piza  Nepnews&  Co  

fldauque  Bros.  &  Co  

G.  Amsinck  &Co 

American  Trading  Co    .  

Dumarest  SCO 

Meyer  Hecht    

Jim  Inez  &  Escobar 

J.  Menendez*  Co 

Koldan*  Van  Sickle 

J.  A.  Pauli&Co 

EggersA  Heinlein    

For  Antwerp 


l.noo 

I.OUU 

300 

200 

300 


18,500 
111  4110 
5.800 

3,400 

3,700 

3.000 

2  900 

1,000 

1,800 

1  Kill 

1,200 

700 

700 

400 

5e0 

4.800 


2,800 


61,600 


CENTRALS—  Continue*. 

Nov.  10.  — By  the  Niagara =  Mexico: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 


I  000 


Oct.  29.— By  the  Soldier  Prlncr.=  Antwerp: 

J.  H.  Kossback  &  Bros 25,000 

Oct.  28.— By  the  /Ue»e=Cartagena,  etc.: 

J .  Ferro 2.B00 

Kunhardt  &  Co  1,200 

Jimmenez&  Escobar 1,000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 500 

G.  Amstnck&Co 1,500     6,700 

Oct.  30.— By  .El  A"or(.e=New  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  M  fg.  Co 3,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 3.500 

A.  N.  Botholz 2,500      9,000 

Nov.  2  —By  the  Etruria=  Liverpool : 

A.T.  MorseS  Co 6,000 

Robinson  &  Tallman 4,500    10.500 

Nov.  4.— By  the  A llianca— Colon  : 

G.  Amslnck&Co 5,200 

Livingstone  &  Co  2.200 

MeverHecht 2.000 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 1,600 

L.  N.Chemedlin*  Co..    1 .500 

Eggers  &  Heinleln 1,100 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 800 

Smithers.Nordenholt  Si  Co 700 

E.  Scneltl'.n*  Co 600 

A.  N.  Rotholz 400 

Harburger  Si  Slack 300 

R.G.  Ra-thold 200 

Silva,  Bussen- us  SiCo 200    16,800 

Nov.  4.— By  the  Faleti<rf<i=Greytown.  etc. : 

E.B.Strout 7.600 

G.  Amslnck  St  Co 4,000 

Livingstone  &  Co' 3,500 

Andreas  Ss  Co 2,000 

Graham.  Hinklev  &  Co 1,100 

Isaac  Brandon  St  Bros 500 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co 200 

Kunhardt&Co    100    18,900 

Nov. 7.— By  EIDfa-New  Orieans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 7.500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 1,000 

E-gers&  Heinleln    . 1.000     9,500 

Nov.  10— By  the  4!(m=Cartagem.: 

IsaacKubie&ico  4.500 

D.  A.  DeLitna*  Co 1.000 

J.  H.Recknagel  &  Co 1,000     6,500 


Nov.  10.— By  the  Kue«/rm=Colon: 

Hirzel,  Feltman*  Co J4.5C0 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 15.400 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 11.800 

Koldau  &  Van  Sickle 9.70» 

A.  Santos  Si  Co. 6.600 

American  Trading  Co  ..  4,000 

Ascen:.lo&Cas8lo 1.4(10 

Dumaresl  &  (o '. l.ioo 

Meyer  Hecht 1,200 

Piza  Nephews  &t  Co 900 

11  Inleln 800 

Mecke&Co  700 

E  Steiger  &  Co 500 

H.  MarquardtSiCo 300 

W.  Loalzi&Co      200 

D.  N.  Carrlngton  &  Co 100    89,200 

Nov.  14.— By  the  Esperamza= Mexico: 

F.  Probst  &  Oo 2." 

H.  Marquardt  St  Co 2.000 

r/bebaud  Brothers 1.500 

[Urburger  &  Stack ...   000 

American  Trading  Co 200 

L.  N.  Chemedlln*  Co....     300      7,000 

Nov.  14.— P.y  the  Cnmcoua=Baliia: 

J.  II.  Rossbacn  &  Bros 30.000 

tlirsch  &  Kaiser loooo    49.000 

Nov.  17. -By  J!f6ffhany=Greytown, etc: 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 7,500 

E.B.Strout 3,600 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 4  000 

I).  A.  Del.tma  Si  Co  3.500 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 1.500 

.[.Ferro     1.000 

Kunhardt  Si  Co    5C0    21,500 

Nov.  17.— By  the  CUu  of  ira.«fiinofon=  Colon : 

G.  Amslnck&Co 5,000 

Livingstone  Si  Co 2.200 

Smituers.  Nordenholt  &  Co  3.400 

Mever  Hecht     2  000 

D   A.DeLlina&Co    800 

Andreas  &  Co 700 

Silva.  Bussenius  Co 500 

Eggers  St  Heinleln 300    14,900 

Nov.  21.— By  Havana= Mexico  : 

H.  Marquardt  St  Co 5.000 

E.Sreiger&Co 600 

Thebaud  Bros 500 

E.  N.Tibbats&i  Co 600     6,600 

Nov.  21  .—By  the  Tennyson  =  B.thia: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros  30,000 

Amerman  &  Patterson 6,000    36,000 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Oct.  30.— By  the  Cedric=i Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co ...  9,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 6.000    15.000 

Nov  2.— By  the  Pht7.adeiphin  =  Londoii: 

Henry  A.  Gould 8,500 

George  A   Alden  &  Co  7,000    15,500 

Nov.  2.— By  the  Efrur(o  =  Llverpool: 

A.T.  Morse&Co '5.000 

Nov  2— By  the  Belgravia=  Hamburg: 

A.T.  Morse  Si  Co     13,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 5,000    18.000 

NOV.  5.— By  the  Pe»irwiifiir=Lisbon: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 125,000 

i  Rubber  Trading  Co 11,000  136,000 


A  FRIC  AN  S— Continued. 

Nov.  7.— By  the  Campania^  Liverpool: 

A.  T.Morse*  Co 7.500 

Robinson  Si  Taliman       4,500 

William  Wright*  Co 3,500    15.500 

Nov.  7.— By  the  St.  Lmds= London: 
George  A.  Alden  Si  Co 11.500 

Nov.  10.— By  the  I'"  •  rland= Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold 495.0C0 

A.T.  Morse&Co 40  000  535,000 

Nov.  11.  — By  the  Oecnnic=Llverpool: 

Gorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 37,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 20.000 

Unltea  Slates  Rubber  Co        12.000 

Poel  &  Arnold ....      8.000    77,000 

Nov.  12— By  the  Pennsylvania= Hamburg: 

George  A.  Alden*  Co 4.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3,500      7,500 

Nov.  16.— By  Umhria= Liverpool: 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 13,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6  000 

A.T.  Morse  &Co 4,500    24,500 

NOV.  16.— By  the  C'i/:nrie=Llverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500 

Rubber  T:ading  Co 5,000    27,500 

Nov  17.— By  the  ivioon/and= Antwerp  1 

(ieorge  A.  Alden  St  Co 56,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 15.000    71,000 

Nov.  19.— By  the  reu(om'c=Liverpool: 

A.T.Morse*Co 11,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 3.500 

Rubb.-rTradlngC'o 4,500    19.000 

Nov.  20.— P.y  .he  /Vi(ricio  =  Hamburg: 

Robinson  &  Taliman 22,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 16.500 

Poel&  Arnold 13  000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 7,500    69,000 

Nov.  21.— By  the  £,iu:cmui=Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 28.000 

A.T.Morse&Co 6,500 

Poel  &  Arnold 3,500 

William  Wright*  Co 5.000    13,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

FOUNDS. 

Oct.  26.— BytheIndra«)adfs=Singapore: 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 22,500 

Rubbe:  Trading  Co  27,500    50,000 

Nov.  10.— By  the  Baron  Dreiscn=Singapore: 

William  Wright*  Co 27.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co  8,500    35,500 

Nov.  14.— By  the  Braiuirr=Singapore: 

Rober  Branss  &  Co  20.000 

Willam  Wrights  Co 17,000    37,000 

Mov.  16.— A/iii»i«poli8=London: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co. 17.000 

pontianak. 

Oct.  26.— By  the  Jji(i!'anapolis=Singapore : 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 325,000 

Poel&  Arnold 285,000 

W.  R,  Russell  &  Co        100,000  710.000 

OCT.  26.— By  the  -4.rahic  =  Singupore: 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 130,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 16,000   145,000 
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Nov.  10.— By  the  Banm  Dii>«c»=Singapore: 

William  Wright  &  Co 560,000 

Kuhber  Trading  Co 55,000 

W.  K.  KiHseliS  Co 55,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 53,000  723.000 

Nov.  14.— By  the  Dratmei=iSiiigapore: 

Robert  Branss  &  Co    650.000 

William  Wright  &Co 210. OCO 

Raebler&Co 110,000 

Poel&  Arnold    50,0001,020,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 

POUNDS. 

Nov.  10.— By  the  Baron  Driesen=Siugapore: 
Poel  &  Arnold 5,000 

Nov  ;so.— By  the  Pu(r»cia=Hamburg: 
ToOrder 6,600 

BALATA. 

Oct.  26.— By  the  New  r"orfc=London : 
Earle  Brothers 3,500 


Nov.  7. -By  Ihe  3farncas=Trin)dad: 

Krame&Co 2,500 

fadt-nas  A  Co 1,000 

llHldleton  &  Co 1,000     4,600 

Nov.  16.— By  the  MinneapoUs= London: 

Earle  Brothe  s       4.500 

G«orge  A.  AUIenS  Co 1.500     6,000 

Nov.  20.— By  the  Patricia^ Hamburg  : 
ToOrder 1.500 

CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF  NEW   YORK— OCTOBER. 
Imports :  pounds.  vai  ub. 

India-rubber 3.487,947     $2508/79 

Gutta-percha 25.764  13.082 

Guttajelutong  (Ponlianak)  ..    2  697,614  67,821 


Total 

Exports : 

India-rubber  237,084 

Reclaimed  rubber 85,841 


6  211,355      $2,589,082 


$170,204 
11,076 


Rubber  Scrap  Impoi  ted 2,360,129         $120,913 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS, 

Oct.  5  —By  the  iWflytfoi<>er=Ltverpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African  ...  3,379 

OCT.  6.— By  the  Kingston^ Amwerp: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 15,625 

OCT.  6.— By  the  Co(umbian=London: 
George  A.  Alden  &c'o  —  East  Ind  an  27.330 

Oct.  13  —By  the  C'amfoi'ian=Londoi)  : 
George  A.  Alden— (jutta-percha 5,374 

Oct.  24.— By  the  Sytamia=Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 4,065 

Oct.  27.— By  the  Deixmi<ni=L;verpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African....  1,052 

Total 56,825 

[Value,  $39,766.] 


OCTOBER  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA  (in   Kilograms). 


EXPORTERS. 


Frank  da  Costa  &  Co 

Cmok,  Schrader  &  Co 

Adelbert  H.  Alden 

Neale  &  Staats 

J.  Marques  &  Co 

R.  Suarez  &  Co 

Denis  Crouan  &  Co 

Singlehurst  Brocklehurst  &  Co 

Kanthack  &  Co 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 

A.  F.  Vellozo&  Co 

Direct  from   Manaos 


Total  for  October , 

Total  for  January-Sept. .  . 

Total  since  January  i  . 


UNITED     STATES. 


52,142 
37,400 
48,910 

14,906 

9,118 

17,406 

20,424 

333.040 

533.346 
4,982,446 


5.515,792 


MEDIUM.  COARSE.  CAUCHO.  TOTAL 


5.446 

4,080 
10,780 

',177 

830 

4,820 

67,830 

94.963 
1,200,360 


1,295.323 


114,896 

40,600 

2t,86o 

97,328 

3529 

10,700 

7,292 

3,887 

69,529 

369,621 
3,628.855 

3.998,476 


1,500 
312 


12,427 

14  239 
1,076,02b 

1,090,265 


173,984. 
82,080 
81,862 
97,328 
19  612 

20,648 

29,518 
24,311 

482,826 

1,012,169 
10,887,687 

11.8q9.856 


EUROPE. 


II!, 328 

155,380 
79,660 
64,008 
32,044 
32.211 
16,326 
19.854 


393,561 

904,372 
6, 100,68c 

7,005.052 


MEDIUM.  COARSE.  CAUCHO. 


5,874 

12,410 

8,185 

5,544 

2,241 

10,248 

669 

1,430 


692 
85,296 


132.589 
793,51/ 


926.106 


39,81b 
72,02c 
47,330 

4,108 
12,381 

5,634 
10,442 

8,736 


262 
61,721 


262,450 
[,802,095 


2.064.545 


7,800 
1,700 


35.280 

44  780 

2,666,976 

2,711.756 


157 

24 

136 

73 
46 
48 
27 
30 


,018 
,610 

,875 
660 

,666 

,093 
437 

,020 


575 


954 
.858 


1,344,19' 
i  I,363,2b8 


12.707,459 


TOTAL 


331,002 

329  690 

218.737 

170,988 

66,278 

48,093 

48,085 

30,020 

29,518 

24,311 

954 

1.058,684 


2,356,360 
22,250,955 


24.607,315 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

4.243.279 
38,655,119 

59S.38I 
1,984.816 

3,644,898 
36,670,303 

4,158,896 
35,090,272 

39,249,168 
34,992,496 
39.I74.960 

3,472,560 
25,428,032 

686,336 
9,662,240 

42,898,398 
37,010,569 
4O,4Sl.O40 

•*.583.I97 
2,537.333 
2,919.422 

40,315,201 
35,073.236 
37,56l.6l8 

28,gO0.592 
23,040,192 

24.182,480 

IO. 348.57b 
II,q52.304 
14,992,480 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,379,080 
23,468,940 

I,I04,620 

7,768,420 

1,274,460 
15,700,520 

January-August 

Nine  months,  iqoi 

42,020 

1,075,800 

22,660 
100,760 

19,360 
975,040 

Nine  months,  1903 

Nine  months,  1901 

25,848,020 
24,828,100 
21,246,060 

8,873,040 
10,200,960 

7,6q5,820 

16,974.980 
14,627,140 

13. 5SO, 240 

1.117,820 
1,046,540 

1,122.220 

123,420 

82,580 

I65.44O 

994.400 
963.96O 
956,780 

FRANCE* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

1,015,740 
10,738,420 

708,400 

307,340 
4,620.220 

152,680 
1,984,400 

3.30O 

1 7 , 1 60 

20,460 
11,220 

25.080 

149,380 
1,967,240 

Nine  months.  1902 

Nine  months,  1903 

Nine  months,  1902 

Nincmonths,  1901 

11,754,160 
12,490,940 
12,116,060 

6,826,600 
7,109,960 
7.713.420 

4.q27,560 
5,380,980 
4,402.240 

2,137,080 
1,997.380 
1.926,760 

2,116,620 
1,086,160 
1,901.680 

Note.— German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata,  old  rubber,  and  substitutes.     French,  Austrian, 
from  the  United  States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 


aud  Italian  figures  include  Gutta-percha.    The  exports 
♦General  Commerce. 
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HIGH     GRADE      RUBBER     GOODS 


BELTING 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 
..  IN  .. 

QUALITY 


->    If 


!te 


MADE     IN     CANADA) 


-r^gtiLfc 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR- 

WATER 

SUCTION 

STEAM 

AIR 

Fire  Protection 

ACIDS 

BREWERS 

Pneumatic  Tools 


SATISFACTORY 

..  IN  .. 
SERVICE 


\ 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 

=SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO    EXPORT  ORDERS=  = 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  Warerooms— 45-49  Front  St.,  W.,  TORONTO,   CANADA. 


Mention  Die  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


=  =  THE  =  = 

GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

<^^_HIGHBST    GRADE,  ^.^ 

RUBBER   BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND   CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNIE,  Gen'l  Hgr. 


Factories:  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


OF 


THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD 

Make  a  desirable  addition  to  the  office  equipment  or  the 
private  library  of  any  man  who  is  interested  in  any  branch  of 
the  rubber  business. 


The  twelve  monthly  numbers  from  October,  1902,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  inclusive,  have  been  bound  in  half  Morocco, 
forming  a  handsome  and  durable  volume. 

Price,  $5.00,  Prepaid. 

Back  volumes  at  the  same  price. 

The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co., 

No.  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


GORHAM      RUBBER      COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient 

OF    RUBBER    GOODS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 

MAIN  OFFICE:    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  BRANCH!  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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PYRAMID    BRAND 

BLUE STONE 

HIGH  PRESSURE  PACKING 


FOR  STEAM  «5 
HOT  OR  COLD   ; 

WATER  % 
AND  AIR  «,«. 

PACKS  EQUALLY 
WELL  FOR  ALL     \ 

PRICE  PER  LB.  80  CIS 


THERE  IS  NO 
PACKING  MADE 
THAT  WILL  LAST 
ASLONGORWITH- 
STANDASWELL 
THE  ACTION 


OF  STEAM 


^  MEAT 


THE  GUTTAPERCHA™  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON 

126-128  DUAN  EST.     96-98,  LAKE  ST.      30-32  FREMONT  ST.        71  PEARL  ST. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
221  CHESTNUT  ST. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO. 


RUBBER 


BOOTS  and  SHOES 


1856  FORTY-SEVEN    YEARS 

EXPERIENCE 


1903 


Mention  The  Jntliii  Rubber  World  when  unu  writ*. 


TYRIAN 

DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GDDDS 

OF  ALL   DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

TYER     RUBBER    COMPANY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Mention  The  India  Bobber  il'wM  u-iien  you  write. 
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The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE   nADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFC    CO., 

41  Lincoln  Street,     •      -      Boston. 


ff 


t/ 


RAIN  COATS 


have  this  Circular 
Mark  stamped  in 
of  coat.. 


uWp^ 
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85  Cents  •  Copy. 
$8.00  Par  Year. 


THE  ALDEN  RUBBER  CO., 

BARBERTOtf  RUBBER  WORKS, 
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The 
MASTER  KEY 
Rubber  Tiling. 

Noiseless, 

Non  Conducting, 

Non  Slipping. 

The  ideal  floor  for 
Offices,  Banks,  Vesti- 
bules, Elevators  and 
especially  for  places 
where  electrical  cur- 
rents abound. 

Beautiful  Color  Effects. 
Designs  Furnished. 


BICYCLE, 

AUTOMOBILE 

AND 

VEHICLE 

TIRES, 

HOSE, 

PACKING, 

VALVES. 

MOLDED 

GOODS, 

FRUIT  JAR 

RINGS. 

WHITE 

TUBING. 
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THIS  TRADE    MARK   GUARANTEES   FULL  VALUE. 


AKRON,  OHIO  and  BARBERTON,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
Akron  Office,  Arcade  Block — Main  Office  and  Works  at  Barberton 


Mention  the  India  ttuaoer  World  when  vou  writ* 


LONG  DISTANCE  TEL..  AKRON  EXCHANGE  NO.  999. 
CABLE  ADDRESS  "ARCO  AKRON." 
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LAMPBLACKS  especially  for  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 
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Singer    Sewing    Machines 

. .  .  FOR  BUTTONHOLING   RUBBER  FABRICS 

Rapidly  make  button-holes  up  to  \}£ 
inches  long,  having  the  appearance  and 
strength  of  the  best  handwork. 

Have  truly  automatic  action,  use  large 
bobbin  and  can  be  operated  at  high  speed 
by  any  one  capable  of  running  a  sewing 
machine. 

MACHINES    SHOWN    IN    PRACTICAL 
OPERATION    AT 
NEW   YORK— Broadway  and   Prince   Street. 
BOSTON— 128=132  Essex  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA— 1210  Chestnut  Street. 
CHICAGO— 260-262  Fifth  Avenue. 


1124  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis. 

550  Fulton  St.,  Troy,    N.  Y. 

53  Water  St.,  Cleveland. 

236  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


II   No.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore. 
33  S.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis. 
1209  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
706  Jefferson  St.,   Louisville,  Ky. 


115  West  Third  St.,  Cincinnati. 
402  Jackson  St.,  St.  Paul,  flinn. 
329  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
79  Whitehall  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Salesrooms  in  every  City. 

Mention  T)ie  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


GOflTIJlEJlTAIi  TYRES, 
GOiiTIjiE]mii  JffiCflmflCJlIt  MBBEH  GOODS. 

CONTINENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  &  GUTTAPERCHA  CO., 


Mention  Tfie  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Hanover,  Germany. 


For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  Manufacturers 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUn  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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"THE  year  just  closed  witnessed  a  larger  factory  con- 
-*■  sumption  of  India-rubber  in  the  United  States  than 
any  former  year,  notwithstanding  a  generally  upward  tend- 
ency of  prices  of  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  industry. 
In  consequence  of  the  latter  fact,  the  net  result  of  the  year's 
trading  has  been  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  prices  at  the 
factory.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  legitimate  de- 
mand for  products  of  the  rubber  factory  is  growing — that 
an  increasing  number  of  such  articles  is  becoming  regarded 
as  necessaries  by  an  increasing  number  of  people.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is 
being  steadily  maintained,  if  not  increased,  for  the  exports 
of  rubber  goods  from  the  United  States  probably  do  not 
yet  exceed  3  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  total  products  of 
the  industry,  and  we  are  still  importers  of  rubber  goods. 

It  has  not  yet  been  claimed  for  the  rubber  industry,  as 
for  iron,  that  it  is  a  barometer  of  general  business  condi- 
tions ;  it  is  not  relatively  large  enough.  But  the  well  sus- 
tained demand  for  rubber  goods  for  the  past  year  cannot 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  indication  of  general 
prosperity.  During  the  year  indications  of  another  sort 
have  not  been  lacking,  but  it  is  worth  nothing  that  those 
proceeded  mainly  from  the  stock  exchanges,  where  some 
heavily  "  watered  "  stocks  sold  at  a  startling  discount. 
Such  declines  as  this,  however,  do  not  lessen  the  nation's 
wealth  by  one  cent.  They  may  lessen  the  buying  capacity 
of  this  or  that  individual  or  group  or  class,  but  not  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Regardless  of  stock  exchange  returns, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  during  the  year  more  people  have 
been  at  work  in  this  country  than  ever  before,  for  returns 
as  liberal  in  any  former  year,  with  the  result  that  more 
people  own  their  homes  or  have  bank  accounts,  or  have  a 
surplus  in  some  form.  The  buying  of  goods  of  every  clas^ 
has  been  liberal,  and  the  rubber  goods  manufacturer  has 
had  his  share  in  filling  the  general  demand. 

The  only  note  of  complaint  to  be  heard  in  the  rubber 
branch  is  that  the  trade  of  late  has  not  afforded  profits 
commensurate  with  its  volume.  Buying  raw  materials  at 
higher  prices  calls  for  a  larger  investment  of  capital  for  a 
given  output  of  goods,  and  without  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  selling  prices  the  manufacturer  may  not  feel  as 
cheerful  as  he  might  otherwise  over  an  active  condition  of 
trade.  But  in  an  era  when  the  prices  of  so  many  manu- 
factured products  are  tending  downward,  people  very 
naturally  object  to  paying  higher  than  the  customary 
prices  for  rubber  articles  of  everyday  use,  no  matter  for 
what  reason  an  advance  is  asked.  So  while  more  people 
than  ever  want  rubber  footwear,  or  garden  hose,  or  rubber 
belting,  or  what  not,  their  demands  swelling  the  total  pro- 
duction of  such  goods,  they  do  not  want  to  pay  more  than 
such  things  cost  a  year  ago,  and  part  of  the  additional 
cost  of  production  comes  out  of  the  manufacturer's  profits. 

At  the  same  time,  when  there  is  a*  pressure  to  buy,  as 
has  happened  during  the  year  in  some  lines,  the  effect 
upon  prices  is  more  favorable,  from  the  manufacturers' 
standpoint,  than  if  it  were  a  pressure  to  sell.  Hence,  by 
and  large,  the  trade  of  the  year,  if  there  could  be  a  general 
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showing  of  hands,  without  doubt  would  be  voted  "good," 
and  most  of  those  engaged  in  it  would  be  content  to  do  as 
well  another  year.  Furthermore,  not  a  few  manufacturers 
are  known  to  entertain  the  firm  belief  that  1904  will  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  1903,  so  far  as  the  rubber  trade 
is  concerned. 

In  printing,  on  another  page,  some  expressions  by  repre- 
sentative rubber  manufacturers,  the  views  of  leaders  in 
the  mechanical  goods  trade  have  been  sought,  on  account 
of  the  great  extent  of  this  branch,  and  the  great  diversity 
of  its  products.  As  for  the  rubber  boot  and  shoe  trade,  the 
factories  have  been  exceptionally  busy,  and  their  product 
promptly  distributed,  but  without  heavier  snowfalls  before 
the  end  of  the  season  dealers  may  find  themselves  with 
larger  stocks  than  last  year.  In  regard  to  various  lines 
of  specialties,  some  of  the  old  time  makers  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  large  manufacturers  in  other  lines  who  take  up 
such  goods  as  side  lines,  thereby  upsetting  established 
trade  conditions.  Still,  in  every  branch,  the  factories  have 
kept  busy,  and  there  appears  no  sign  of  approaching  inac- 
tivity. Everybody  cannot  make  tires,  of  course,  but  the 
year's  demand  for  tires  promises  to  be  so  large  as  to  keep 
some  concerns  out  of  the  general  competition,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  other  concerns  a  freer  field. 

While  the  above  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  the  same  conditions  in  a  large 
measure  exist  in  the  leading  rubber  manufacturing  coun- 
tries. The  world  used  an  exceptional  amount  of  rubber 
in  1903,  due  to  the  fact  that  more  people  than  ever  wanted 
rubber  goods ;  raw  materials  were  higher  everywhere 
alike,  and  smaller  profits  than  usual  sometimes  resulted. 
There  have  been  no  important  failures  in  the  trade.  Those 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  cannot  all  be 
set  down  to  poor  trade  conditions,  and  doubtless  a  similar 
assertion  may  be  made  regarding  the  industry  abroad. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  RUBBER  PRICES. 


T  N  discussing  crude  rubber  prices,  our  London  contempo- 
*■  rary  found  occasion  recently  to  observe :  "To  our  minds 
the  influence  of  dealers  in  crude  rubber  has  been  exagger- 
ated out  of  all  resemblance  to  the  real."  At  least  no  proof 
has  ever  been  offered  of  the  contention  by  many  buyers 
of  crude  rubber  for  consumption  that  they  are  made  to  pay 
unduly  high  prices  by  improper  manipulation  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  has  been  our  observation  that  from  time  to  time 
the  conditions  of  trading  in  rubber  have  changed  materi- 
ally, and  that  dealers  have  succeeded  or  failed,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  no  control. 

One  may  at  the  same  time  hear  the  assertion  that  rub- 
ber prices  are  being  controlled  arbitrarily  in  Liverpool 
and  in  New  York,  according  as  one  happens  to  be  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time,  also, 
a  rise  or  fall  in  rubber  is  attributed  to  influences  at  Para 
or  on  the  continent.  But  this  mysterious  influence  is 
always  as  elusive,  when  search  is  made  for  it,  as  the  "  rub- 
ber trust  "  which,  according  to  the  newspapers,  has  been 
in  control  of  the  rubber  industry  as  far  back  as  we  can  re- 


member. There  is  no  man  living  who  can  predict  either 
the  production  or  consumption  of  rubber  twelve  months, 
or  six  months,  or  even  three  months  ahead,  and  it  is  as 
little  possible  to  say  what  prices  will  be.  If  such  predic- 
tions could  be  made  with  certainty,  the  India-rubber  mer- 
chants would  speedily  rank  with  the  richest  men  of  the 
day. 

We  fail  to  find,  however,  that  the  profits  of  this  trade 
are  signally  larger  than  in  any  other  important  branch,  giv- 
ing employment  to  men  of  equal  business  capacity.  One 
thing  to  be  noted  is  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  two  branches,  the  manufacturers  appear  to 
continue  in  successful  careers  longer  than  the  dealers  in 
raw  materials.  For  example,  in  a  list  of  45  rubber  con- 
signees at  Liverpool  and  London  printed  by  our  contem- 
porary seventeen  years  ago,  only  three  names  now  appear 
in  the  trade,  while  of  all  the  New  York  firms  receiving 
rubber  in  1881,  only  one  is  now  so  engaged.  Did  all  the 
others  make  so  much  money  in  rubber  that  they  could  af- 
ford to  retire  ?  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  important  rubber 
factories  or  two  decades  ago,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, are  still  in  operation,  and  most  of  them  on  a  larger 
and  more  prosperous  scale. 

To  recur  to  the  article  in  our  contemporary,  its  editor 
appears  to  have  encountered  in  the  British  rubber  trade  a 
feeling  of  distrust  of  reports  on  the  raw  material  market, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  apt  to  be  controlled  by  "  the 
influence  "  which  has  been  engaged  "  in  building  up  the 
crude  rubber  trade."  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection, 
to  note  that  the  London  Electrical  Review,  which  only  now 
and  then  touches  upon  the  crude  rubber  situation,  and 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  subsi- 
dized by  "  the  influence  "  above  referred  to,  has  this  to 
say  in  its  issue  of  December  11  : 

The  prevailing  idea  that  speculation  on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals 
has  done  as  much  or  more  than  anything  else  to  run  up  the  price  may  be 
dismissed  as  having  very  little  foundation.  True,  there  is  a  certain  im- 
portant firm  of  raw  rubber  merchants  who  are  credited  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly with  holding  stock  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rule  the  market,  and  to  ren- 
der futile  the  efforts  of  competitors  to  control  any  action  they  may  see 
fit  to  take.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not  we  are  certainly  not  Inclined 
to  ascribe  to  this  firm  the  fact  that  rubber  reached  such  a  high  price  two 
months  ago.  That  the  firm  in  question  have  profited  by  the  situation  can 
hardly  be  doubted  ;  to  say  that  they  created  it  is,  however,  far  too  bold 
a  statement  to  make.  We  say  this  not  only  because  we  lack  proofs,  but 
because  there  are  other  and  good  reasons  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  deter- 
mining factor  or  factors.  The  employment  of  rubber  has  shown  a  con- 
tinual increase,  and  though  the  output  of  raw  rubber  from  the  Amazo- 
nian forests  has  also  increased,  it  has  only  been  about  in  proportion  to 
the  demand,  so  that  there  has  been  no  accumulation  of  stock  to  meet  any 
sudden  disparity  between  demand  and  supply.  There  is  no  need  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  any  failure  of  supply  in  South  America,  at  all  events. 
There  is  plenty  of  rubber  yet,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  price  down,  it  is 
necessary  that  sufficient  be  gathered  at  the  time  it  is  wanted. 

While  not  assuming  to  say  actually  how  much  rubber 
may  have  been  held  at  any  time  by  the  Liverpool  house  in 
question,  we  may  state  that,  according  to  reports  gener- 
ally credited  in  the  trade,  their  holdings  of  Para  (excluding 
Peruvian),  in  "  first  hands  "  and  "  second  hands,"  on  the 
1  st  of  each  of  ten  months  past,  averaged  about  440  tons,  out 
of  average  total  holdings  in  Liverpool  of  about  1040  tons, 
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and  a  total  world's  visible  supply  of  Para  averaging  on  the 
1st  of  each  month  about  3500  tons.  It  may  occur  to  some 
people  that  holdings  no  larger  than  these  figures  indicate 
would  hardly  enable  a  single  firm  to  put  up  the  prices  of 
rubber  to  every  consumer  in  the  world,  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months.  Another  point  that  may  be  of  interest  is 
that  the  stocks  credited  to  the  above  firm  were  very  mate- 
rially reduced  before  the  heavy  rise  which  culminated  in 
September. 

"HEVEA"  RUBBER  IN  DAMP  LOCATIONS. 


f^vUR  purpose  in  devoting  considerable  space  in  this 
^-^  issue  to  the  rubber  tree  disease  in  Ceylon  is  not,  in 
any  way,  to  discourage  the  culture  of  rubber,  but  to  further 
its  practical  development  so  far  as  the  dissemination  of 
accurate  information  can  aid  in  progress.  There  is  no 
planting  interest  known  to  us  in  which,  in  some  locality  or 
other,  troublesome  and  even  disastrous  pests  or  maladies 
have  not  had  to  be  dealt  with.  It  would  be  unwise,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  such  liability  in  a  new  branch  of  planting, 
not  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  the  first  troubles  en- 
countered. Fortunately,  the  government  of  Ceylon  em- 
braces a  well  conducted  scientific  department,  the  services 
of  which  have  been  availed  of  by  the  rubber  planters  in 
that  colony  at  the  first  warning  of  danger,  and  without 
doubt  the  newly  discovered  disease  will  be  held  in  check. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Mr. 
Carruthers's  views,  on  another  page,  which  may  appeal  to 
some  persons  elsewhere  who  have  had  in  contemplation, 
the  planting  of  Para  rubber  {Hevea).  He  asserts  that  the 
canker  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  studying,  in  planta- 
tions of  Hevea,  has  a  tendency  to  make  itself  apparent 
"  rather  more  in  damp  places  than  on  ridges  and  well 
drained  places  ;  "  in  other  words,  swampy  land  will  tend 
greatly  to  encourage  the  disease.  This  point  is  especially 
worth  emphasizing,  in  view  of  the  widespread  misappre- 
hension that  the  Para  rubber  tree  is  a  native  of  marshes 
and  swamps.  Such  is  not  at  all  the  case,  and  we  fear  that 
some  of  the  planters,  say  in  Mexico,  who  have  planned  to 
devote  to  Hevea  certain  wet  spots  not  suited  to  Castilloa 
rubber,  will  find  this  course  a  mistaken  one. 

Mr.  Stanley  Arden,  in  his  valuable  "  Report  on  Hevea 
Brasiliensis  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,"  has  collected  some 
evidence  of  weight  on  this  subject,  including  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  VVickham,  who  collected  the  seeds  for  the  original 
planting  of  this  species  in  the  Far  East,  that  they  came 
entirely  from  trees  growing  on  well  drained  table  lands  in 
Brazil,  and  not  from  locations  bordering  on  watercourses. 
It  is  true  that  the  rubber  gathered  in  the  Amazon  valley  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  borders  of  streams,  but  in  that 
country  means  of  transportation  are  confined  to  the  rivers, 
and  the  rubber  gatherers  at  their  work  do  not  go  to  any 
great  distance  from  points  which  can  be  reached  by  boats. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  many  rubber  camps  are  flooded  every 
year  to  an  extent  which  drives  the  workers  from  the  coun- 
try. But  this  does  not  make  marshes  or  swamps  of  the 
rubber  districts.  Even  where  the  banks  are  not  over- 
flowed, the   rain   is  so  constant  at  certain  seasons  as  to 


make  the  work  of  rubber  gathering  impossible.  In  a  re- 
port on  the  Purus  river — the  principal  rubber  producing 
river  in  Brazil — by  Mr.  Steere,  and  quoted  from  in  this  is- 
sue, there  are  frequent  references  to  the  high  banks,  and 
the  first  rubber  camp  visited  by  him  was  reached  by  "  a 
steep  climb  of  perhaps  150  feet  "  from  the  water's  edge, 
though  that  was  in  the  season  of  high  water. 

There  is  no  record  of  Hevea  rubber  thriving  in  situations 
where  water  stands  habitually,  either  in  Brazil  or  else- 
where, and  for  the  most  part  the  planting  of  this  species 
in  Asia  has  been  confined  to  lands  suitable  for  coffee  and 
tea.  There  has  been  some  planting,  however,  in  wet  dis- 
tricts, and,  according  to  the  Ceylon  official  scientist,  these 
regions  exhibit  the  greatest  prevalence  of  the  rubber 
canker. 


RUBBER  IN  "FIRST  HANDS." 


\  \T  HEN  one  studies  the  countries  which  yield  rubber 
*  "  naturally,  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  them,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  understand  why  the  cost  of  this  product 
remains  so  high  as  compared  with  most  other  materials  in 
wide  use.  Another  page  of  this  Journal  is  devoted  to 
some  extracts  from  a  recent  work  by  a  scientist  who,  in 
the  study  of  Brazilian  Indian  tribes,  came  now  and  then 
in  contact  with  rubber  camps  of  the  type  from  which  is 
gained  a  great  share  of  what  we  call  "  Para  rubber,"  and 
while  this  explorer  has  not  undertaken  to  write  a  report 
on  rubber,  we  feel  that  he  has  contributed  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  rubber  situation  by  his  incidental  refer- 
ences to  the  subject. 

There  is  no  other  class  of  intelligent  men,  of  equal  num- 
ber, at  work  in  any  part  of  the  world  to-day,  under  such 
conditions  of  isolation  and  deprivation  as  the  patrons 
whom  Mr.  Steere  met  on  the  river  Punis,  living  on  un- 
salted  fish  and  wild  game  ;  in  a  climate  where  it  rains 
every  day,  even  in  the  "dry  season,"  and  in  constant  dan- 
ger from  fevers  ;  with  no  other  society  than  that  of  their 
Indian  employes,  who  can  hardly  be  congenial,  even 
though  "civilized  and  Christian,"  as  Mr.  Steere  expresses 
it  ;  with  perhaps  no  communication  with  the  outside 
world  until  the  yearly  floods  drive  everybody  from  the 
scene  of  their  work. 

The  isolation  of  the  American  farmer  in  pioneer  days 
was  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  owner  of  a  rubber 
camp  ;  the  one  had  neighbors  of  his  own  kind,  the  other 
is  obliged  by  the  nature  of  his  work  to  go  far  away  from 
every  other  camp  to  find  fresh  rubber  fields.  The  pioneer 
farmer,  too,  was  inspired  by  the  hope  of  founding  a  home, 
a  community,  and  a  state,  none  of  which  things  can  result 
from  the  efforts  of  the  rubber  man.  He  may  hope  to  grow 
rich  some  time  and  return  to  civilization — but  he  never 
does.  If  his  shipment  this  year  brings  a  good  return  at 
Mandos  or  Pard,  he  spends  the  money  freely  in  relaxation 
after  a  year's  drudgery  ;  if  not — and  too  often  this  is  true 
— he  begins  the  new  year  in  debt  to  his  merchant,  and  to 
the  other  features  of  a  hard  life,  is  added  the  dispiriting 
task  of  paying  off  old  scores. 

Of  course  we  may  say  that  these  men  are  not  obliged  to 
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hunt  rubber  against  their  will,  and  of  course  people  in  civil- 
ized lands  to  whom  the  use  of  rubber  brings  added  luxuries 
are  not  called  upon  for  sympathy  for  their  exiled  fellowmen 
whose  work  contributes  so  much  to  their  comfort.  At  the 
same  time  we  feel  that  our  readers  will  at  least  be  inter- 
ested, now  and  then,  in  such  side  lights  on  the  business  of 
collecting  rubber  as  explorers  may  happen  to  give  us, 
even  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  helps  to  explain  the 
high  cost  of  the  chief  raw  material  of  their  industry.  One 
other  consideration  is  that,  with  the  business  of  gathering 
wild  rubber  attended  by  such  conditions,  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  improve,  the  cultivation  of  the  product  in 
more  favorable  latitudes  receives  its  strongest  encourage- 
ment. 


Great  and  good  news  continues  to  come  out  of  Colorado 
in  regard  to  the  marvelous  wild  plant,  lately  discovered  in  that 
state,  and  which  is  alleged  to  contain  "  good  rubber,  equal  to 
the  best  Para  article."  We  learn  from  the  able  Gunnison 
Champion  that  "  this  was  discovered  by  a  man  whose  hunger 
led  him  to  chew  the  roots  of  the  weed."  Our  contemporary 
does  not  state  whether  the  result  was  relief  for  the  starving 
man,  bui  it  is  evident  that  rub- 
ber good  enough  to  eat  must 
be  pretty  good  rubber.  At  the 
same  time,  the  taste  of  a  fam- 
ished person  is  not  always 
trustworthy,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  same  individual,  with 
a  well  filled  stomach,  would 
not  value  the  Colorado  rubber 
so  highly. 


THE  LAST  MARKED  AD- 
VANCE in  rubber,  while  it 
mystified  even  many  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  trade, 
was  no  cause  of  wonder  to  the 
able  Hartford  Globe.  Accord- 
ing to  our  contemporary: 
"  Early  in  the  year  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  took  a  hand  in  the 
game,  and  made  his  influence  felt  by  an  immediate  and  persist- 
ent rise."  The  "  rise  "  in  rubber  being  less  "  persistent "  at  this 
time,  we  must  infer  either  that  Mr.  Morgan  got  out  of  "the 
game  "  all  that  he  wanted  at  the  time,  or  else  that  he  has  been 
no  more  successful  than  certain  lesser  financial  magnates  in 
an  attempt  to  "corner"  rubber.  But  is  the  Globe  still  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Morgan  had  anything  to  do  with  the  market  ? 


RUBBER   RECLAIMING  WORKS  AT  LITHERLAND. 


RUBBER  WORKS  AT  LITHERLAND. 

THE  illustration  herewith  represents  a  view  of  the  works 
of  the  Northwestern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Litherland, 
Liverpool — an  enterprise  in  which  American  capital  is  interest- 
ed to  a  certain  extent,  and  one  which  is  of  interest  to  the  trade 
in  general  as  introducing  the  production  of  reclaimed  rubber 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  new  field.  This  plant  is  located  on  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  and  has  also  convenient  shipping 
facilities  by  rail.  The  buildings  embrace  two  principal  struc- 
tures of  brick,  each  240X68  feet,  and  respectively  three  and 
four  stories  in  height ;  a  power  house  175x70  feet,  a  storehouse 
100X50  feet,  and  two  other  buildings,  respectively  77X44  and 
100X50  feet.  These  dimensions  are  given  to  indicate  that  al- 
ready the  facilities  possessed  by  the  new  company  are  exten- 
sive, and  the  demand  for  its  products  have  kept  the  plant  fully 
employed.  The  company  own  altogether  sixteen  acres  of  land, 
which  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  any  further  increase  of 
the  factory.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Marks,  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  reclaiming  process  employed  at  Litherland.  The 
vice  president  and  treasurer  is  Mr.  William  Alexander  Smith, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Byrant  &  May  Co.,  match  manufacturers. 

and  director  in  the  National 
Telephone  Co.  and  a  number 
of  other  British  companies. 
The  directorate  includes 
Messrs.  William  B.  Hardy  and 
O.  C.  Barber,  who  are  direc- 
tors also  in  the  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Wright,  of  William  Wright  & 
Co.,  rubber  merchants  of  Liv- 
erpool. The  general  manager 
and  secretary  is  Mr.  Ernest  E. 
Buckleton,  who,  although  an 
Englishman,  has  a  very  wide 
acquaintance  in  the  United 
States  due  to  his  connection 
with  the  trade  here  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  the  plant  is  very  complete, 
and  has  been  kept  busy  in  supplying  orders  from  British  and 
Continental  rubber  factories. 


A  CORRECTION  FROM   MANCHESTER. 


THE  prospectus  of  one  of  the  new  rubber  planting  com- 
panies in  Ceylon,  in  pointing  out  reasons  for  anticipating  good 
profits,  mentions  the  advantage  which  they  expect  to  have  over 
the  shippers  of  rubber  from  Brazil,  where  an  export  duty  of  23 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  imposed.  It  might  have  been  added 
that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  Brazilian  rubber  states  will 
cease  to  levy  a  tax  on  exports  within  the  lifetime  of  the  Ceylon 
planters;  it  is  practically  their  sole  source  of  revenue  to-day, 
and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  anything  to  take  its  place. 

Regarding  the  extra  tax  on  rubber  at  Manaos  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Banco  Amazonense,  the  governor  of  the  state  was  re 
quested  recently  by  the  federal  government  to  use  his  good 
offices  for  the   abolition    of  the  tax,  and  he  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  bank  is  a  useful  institution. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  We  see 
that  in  your  notice  of  the  opening  of  our  Canadian 
branch  on  page  97  in  your  December  1  issue,  there  are  one  or 
two  slight  inaccuracies,  which  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  "will  cor^ 
rect. 

The  correct  name  of  the  firm  is  I.  Frankenburg  &  Sons,  Lim- 
ited, not  Isidor  Frankenburg  Sons  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  firm 
was  originally  established  about  1866,  not  1876.  Moreover,  we 
notice  you  say  that  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  electric  cables.  We  should  like  to  point 
out  that  we  still  continue  our  leather  department,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  superseded,  has  gone  ahead  very  fast.  We  are 
also  now  large  manufacturers  of  rubber  shoes  and  tennis  shoes. 

We  thank  you   in   anticipation  for  making  these  corrections 

and  remain,     Yours  faithfully, 

I.    FRANKENBURG   &   SONS,  LTD. 
HHRtERT  Standring,  Secretary, 
Sallord,  Manchester,  December  15,  1903. 
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THE  RUBBER  TREE  DISEASE  IN  CEYLON. 


THE  question  of  the  canker  fungus  in  rubber  {Hevea)  was 
discussed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Kalutara  Planters' 
Association,  at  Tebuwana,  in  Ceylon,  on  October  31, 
which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  B.Carruthers,  the  govern- 
ment mycologist,  who  for  some  months  had  been  making  a 
study  of  the  subject.  The  details  which  follow  are  derived 
from  The  Times  of  Ceylon. 

This  disease  in  rubber  trees  in  Ceylon  was  first  discovered 
two  years  ago  by  a  forestry  official.  During  last  summer  speci- 
mens cut  from  rubber  trees  were  sent  to  Mr.  Carruthers  from 
several  districts,  in  some  of  which  he  found  the  nectria  or  canker 
fungus.  The  specimens  contained  mycelium,  and  on  investiga- 
tion by  means  of  cultures,  Mr.  Carruthers  found  spores  belong- 
ing to  a  species  of  nectria.  Inoculations  were  then  made  on 
trees,  this  being  the  only  way  to  prove  the  guilt  of  an  individ- 
ual parasitic  fungus  as  the  cause  of  any  disease.  Nectria  grow 
on  apple  trees,  cacao,  tea,  etc.,  and  eventually  affect  and  kill 
many  kinds  of  trees. 

After  preliminary  investigations  at  the  botanic  garden  at 
Peradeniya,  Mr.  Carruthers  visited  fifteen  or  more  estates — 
practically  all  the  rubber  plantations  of  any  size — in  the  Kalu- 
tara district,  with  the  result  that  it  is  estimated  that  about  one 
tree  in  every  200  is  affected.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  rubber  trees  on  the  Yatiporua  estate 
and  20  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  Edengoda  estate  are  affected. 
The  canker  has  existed  on  these  two  estates  for  five  years  or 
more.     The  address  of  Mr.  Carruthers  ran,  in  part : 

"  Coming  now  to  observe  the  aspect  of  the  disease  on  trees, 
as  a  general  rule  the  external  appearances  on  the  rubber  tree 
are  roughened  and  swollen  places  in  the  stem  and  branches. 
These,  on  cutting  off  the  outer  bark,  show  discolored  tissue,  at 
first  a  neutral  tint  color,  and  afterwards  brownish  andclaret 
color.  When  shaved  the  whole  of  the  diseased  parts  are 
shown  up  like  an  outline  colored  map  in  the  lighter  colored 
healthy  tissue.  When  the  canker  fungus  has  been  growing  in 
such  a  spot  for  some  time— I  cannot  definitely  say  how  long,  as 
this  depends  on  physiological  conditions — the  fruits  are  pro- 
duced, at  first  pink  or  whitish  spores,  and  later  round  red  fruits 
like  cayenne  pepper,  which  look,  on  examination  under  a  mag- 
nifying lens,  like  crystallized  strawberries.  The  structure  of 
these  red  fruits  is  the  means  of  identifying  the  fungus  as  a 
nectria.  The  canker  spreads  through  the  agency  of  the  wind 
in  dry  weather,  by  water,  and  by  insects  such  as  red  ants  which 
carry  the  spores  on  their  legs  and  bodies  in  travels  over  the 
trees.  The  only  conditions  necessary  for  spores  to  grow  are 
damp  and  moisture,  both  of  which  Kalutara  always  has. 

"  As  regards  the  general  health  of  rubber  in  the  district,  it  is 
good — very  good,  notwithstanding  the  dropping  of  leaves,  dry- 
ing back  of  young  branches,  and  irregular  deciduity  in  certain 
rubber  trees.  The  preventive  methods  I  would  recommend  are 
inspection  by  gangs  of  coolies,  cutting  out  the  canker,  and  the 
entire  excision  of  affected  portions,  and  the  burning  of  all  bark 
cut  off  and  dead  branches.  The  burning  of  dead  branches  is  a 
most  important  matter.  Personally  speaking,  I  believe — though 
I  am  perhaps  rather  rash  to  speak  on  this  matter  to  planters 
who  have  practical  experience  of  these  things — the  best  way  to 
tackle  a  disease  like  this  is  not  only  to  look  out  for  this  nectria 
canker  disease,  but  to  observe  any  and  all  diseases  that  may 
arise.  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber — as  also  in  the 
case  of  other  products — a  regular  inspection  should  be  made 


during  a  considerable  time  of  the  year,  so  that  the  moment 
anything  unusual  is  noticed  in  the  way  of  disease  it  can  be 
treated  by  simple  means  at  the  initial  stage. 

"  As  regards  the  time  of  the  year  for  observing  the  disease,  I 
think  dry  weather  is  the  best.  You  can  see  it  better  and  also 
observe  the  effect  of  the  same.  The  disease  is  better  seen  in 
dry  weather;  it  is  much  more  easy  to  spot  then  than  in  wet 
weather.  If  you  cut  out  a  portion  of  your  tree  when  the 
weather  is  damp  and  moist  and  leave  a  small  portion  of  the 
disease  in  the  area  cut  out,  the  fungus  will  struggle  on  and  re- 
gain a  foothold,  but  if  you  did  that  in  dry  weather  it  would 
completely  drive  out  the  fungus.  So  that  there  are  two  rea- 
sons to  show  that  dry  weather  is  the  best  for  observing  and 
for  dealing  with  the  disease. 

'•  With  regard  to  the  applying  of  mixtures  on  diseased  parts, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  theoretically  and  practically  it  is  sound, 
but  I  have  reasons  for  not  recommending  this.  In  my  expe- 
rience the  farmers  in  England  and  planters  out  here  very  often, 
if  any  wash  is  recommended,  show  a  tendency  not  to  carefully 
cut  out  any  portion  of  the  diseased  bark,  but  to  simply  smear 
the  bark  with  the  mixture  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  and  the  na- 
tural result  is  that  the  fungus  goes  on  in  its  fell  work  under  the 
wash,  so  that  the  treatment  is  of  no  avail.  If  you  cut  out  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  bark  and  smear  the  wound  with  blue- 
stone,  the  result  would  be  advantageous,  that  is,  if  there  is  no 
slovenly  work  done  with  regard  to  rubber  disease— as  in  the 
case  of  cacao  cultivation.  The  Tamil  cooly  can  be  shown  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  how  to  spot  the  diseased  trees.  When 
it  comes  to  cutting  off  portions  of  the  bark  in  the  trunk  or 
branches  there  should  be  no  hesitation.  The  whole  of  the  af- 
fected portion  is  full  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  and  will  not 
produce  latex,  so  that  you  are  not  damaging  your  tree  to  any 
extent  by  cutting  off  such  portion  as  is  affected.  After  opera- 
tion on  the  affected  portion  the  tree  will  go  on  as  usual.  The 
rubber  tree,  gentlemen,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  growing  and 
producing  new  tissues. 

"Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this  gang  in- 
spection. Whenever  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  rough,  and  has  a 
larger  corky  layer  than  the  average  bark,  I  find  that  where  you 
scrape  the  bark  there  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  living  tissues 
of  the  tree,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  even  stimulated 
by  this  treatment  and  the  amount  of  latex  increased.  With  re- 
gard to  the  production  of  an  abnormal  or  corky  bark  it  would 
be  well  to  groom  it  and  see  whether  there  is  any  unhealthy  tissue 
right  behind.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  ought  to  have  touched 
on,  viz.,  with  regard  to  the  scare  raised  by  people  which  your 
chairman  has  referred  to;  and  in  this  connection  some  people 
seem  to  be  scared  on  observing  rubber  trees  in  some  places 
dropping  their  leaves. 

"  This  dropping  of  leaves,  and  even  branches,  I  think  is  due 
to  climatic  or  unforseen  reasons.  During  the  short  time  I  was 
in  this  district  I  saw  trees  which  had  previously  dropped  their 
leaves  and  had  dead  branches  on  them  recovering,  producing 
buds,  and  pushing  on,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  this  nectria 
fungus  was  not  responsible  for  the  abnormal  dropping  of  leaf 
and  drying  of  certain  branches.  This  is  a  question  which  I 
should  wish  to  have  gone  into  rather  more  fully,  but  you  will 
understand  that  when  one  has  something  in  hand  to  deal  with, 
it  is  better  to  devote  one's  attention  solely  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion.    Therefore  I  have  not  very  closely  studied  this  question 
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to  ascertain  the  exact  cause  for  this  dropping  of  the  leaves.  I 
have  not  found  that  any  typically  diseased  trees  had  dropped 
their  leaves  nor  had  they  dead  branches.  So  we  may  take  it  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  nectria  in  rubber  and  any  ab- 
normal dropping  of  leaves,  or  dying  back  of  branches,  which 
are  probably  due  to  an  abnormal  season  or  to  a  tree  being  in 
an  unsuitable  place,  or,  through  some  accidental  reason,  not 
being  able  to  do  so  well  as  its  neighbors." 

(n  answer  to  questions  by  members  Mr.  Carruthers  said  : 
"  Unfortunately  there  is  a  deepseated  belief  that,  if  there  be 
any  disease  on  a  tree,  the  plants  produced  from  such  tree  are 
liable  to  have  the  disease.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  not 
so.  If  you  had  a  cankered  tree  on  which  a  branch  or  branches 
were  dead,  the  fruit  produced  on  the  living  portions  of  the 
tree  would  be  absolutely  good  for  planting  purposes — as  good 
as  fruit  from  any  other  tree. 

"  If  there  is  nectria  on  the  bark,  it  will  not  affect  the  root  of 
the  tree.  I  experimented  and  tried  to  get  the  canker  to  grow 
on  the  root,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Nectria  canker  affects  the 
tissue  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  branch,  but  not  the  root  tissue_ 
The  same  applies  in  the  case  of  seed.  There  is  absolutely  no 
fungus  in  seed,  and  plants  produced  from  seed  off  diseased  trees 
will  not  inherit  that  disease." 

By  Mr.  Dove  :  Do  you  consider  there  is  anything  very  serious  In  this 
rubber  disease  ? 


Mr.  Carruthers  :  Not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  GolLdge:  Do  you  think  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  make 
itself  apparent  will  be  greater  in  low  lying  land  ? 

Mr.  Carruthers :  Rather  more  in  damp  places  than  on  ridges  and 
well  drained  places. 

By  Mr.  Golled^e  :  Swampy  land  will  tend  greatly  to  encourage  the 
disease  ? 

Mr.  Carruthers  :  Yes,  when  once  the  disease  has  got  hold  of  the 
tree. 

By  Mr.   Tisdall :   The  disease  can  be  eradicated  ? 

Mr,  Carruthers  :   Yes. 

By  Mr.  Farquhoison  :  A  certain  margin  should  be  cut  round  the  dis- 
eased portion  ? 

Mr. Carruthers  :  I  think  two  inches  would  be  on  the  safe  side. 

A  motion  was  adopted  unanimously  by  those  present: 

That  this  meeting  is  gratified  to  hear  that  the  number  of  rubber  trees 
in  this  district  affected  by  the  canker  is  so  extremely  small,  but,  recog- 
nizing that  this  and  other  evils  may  by  neglect  assume  serious  propor- 
tions, resolves  to  undertake  on  all  estates  in  the  district  the  regular  in- 
spection of  their  trees  with  a  view  to  prevention  of  diseases,  and  to  treat 
the  trees  in  the  way  recommended  by  the  government  mycologist — i.  e., 
the  excision  of  all  cankered  bark  and  the  burning  of  all  dead  and  dying 
branches. 

It  is  understood  that  the  details  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  rubber  canker  will  form  an  early  issue  of  the  "  Circular  " 
published  from  the  royal  botanic  garden  of  Ceylon. 


A   RUBBER  COUNTRY   AND   ITS   PEOPLE. 


AN  interesting  study  of  a  region  important  for  its  product 
tion  of  India-rubber,  but  little  known  to  the  outside 
world,  appears  in  a  "Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  Puifis  River,  Brazil,"  by  Joseph  Beal 
Steere,  and  published  in  the  latest  Report  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  (Washington).  The  author  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Museum  to  make  some  studies  with  a  view  to 
completing  a  series  of  exhibits  for  the  Pan  American  Exposi- 
tion at  Buffalo,  in  1901.  He  planned  to  visit  certain  Indian 
tribes  on  the  lower  Amazon,  but  at  Para  he  was  told  that  these 
Indians  were  spoiled,  for  ethnological  study,  by  contact  with 
missionaries  and  civilization,  and  hence  he  proceded  further. 

It  seems  that  no  wild  tribe  now  lives  on  the  lower  Amazon  or 
its  navigable  branches.  The  ancient  inhabitants  have  in  most 
cases  entirely  disappeared,  many  tribes  without  doubt  becom- 
ing extinct,  though  a  few  individuals  may  have  merged  with 
the  hardier  Tapuios  (Tupuyan  family),  the  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian Indians  of  the  Amazon.  Great  tracts  of  the  country  are 
entirely  without  human  inhabitants,  as  the  latter  generally  live 
in  small  villages  and  scattered  cabins  along  the  navigable 
streams  only.  Wild  tribes  still  exist  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
rivers,  where  impassable  forests  and  dangerous  rapids  separate 
them  from  the  traders  and  rubber  gatherers  below.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  some  wild  Indians  on  the  river  Guamd,  within 
150  miles  of  Pata,  but  a  visit  to  them  would  require  a  strong 
party  and  several  weeks'  time  in  ascending  rapids  in  canoes. 
Mr.  Steere  chose  to  ascend  the  Puriis.  the  mouth  of  which 
he  reached  by  two  days' steaming  up  the  Amazon  from  Manaos. 
For  several  hundred  miles  of  the  Puriis's  lower  course  the  for- 
ests produce  but  little  rubber  and  nuts,  the  staples  of  northern 
Brazil,  and  settlements  are  seen  only  at  long  intervals.  The 
people  seen  along  the  stream  live  by  chopping  wood  for  the 
steamers  and  catching  fish  and  turtles  which  are  sold  to  the 
steamboat  people  for  food.  Some  references  to  the  upper 
Puriis  follow : 


As  we  approached  the  mouth  of  the  Tapaua,  though  to  the  unprac- 
ticed  eye  there  was  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  never  ending  for- 
est, the  settlements  of  the  rubber  gatherers  became  frequent.  The  rub- 
ber station  usually  consists  of  a  large  building  (the  barracdn),  generally 
built  of  wood  or  mud  and  roofed  with  tile.  The  lower  story  serves  for 
a  salesroom  and  for  storage,  and  the  upper  story  for  a  home  for  the  pro- 
prietor [fatrdn)  and  his  family.  Around  the  station  are  scattered  palm 
thatched  cabins,  the  homes  of  the  rubber  gatherers.  Though  most  of 
the  settlements  are  of  this  kind,  at  Canutama  and  Libria  [Labrea]  towns 
of  several  hundred  inhabitants  have  sprung  up. 

The  rubber  gatherers  are  a  mixed  population,  chiefly  Tupuio,  gather- 
ed from  all  of  the  older  settlements  of  the  Amazon  and  led  here  by  the 
hope  of  making  money  easily  and  quickly  in  the  rubber  business.  Of 
late  years  large  numbers  of  people  [Cearenses]  have  come  up  the  river 
from  the  state  of  Ceara  on  the  seacoast,  from  which  they  were  driven  by 
famine  caused  by  excessive  drought. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Ituchy*  the  steamer  stopped  at  the  little  sta- 
tion of  San  Luis  de  Cassyana,  the  property  of  Coronel  [Colonel]  Gomez, 
who  has  made  his  fortune  in  rubber  and  is  called  the  king  of  the  Ituchy. 
Two  steam  launches  for  navigating  the  Ituchy  and  numbers  of  smaller 
craft  anchored  in  front  of  his  barracdn,  with  $10,000  or$!5,ooo  worth  of 
rubber  lying  on  the  bank  ready  for  shipment,  were  marks  of  his  enter- 
prise and  prosperity.  Several  of  the  dugout  canoes  of  the  Paumari  In- 
dians (Aranau  family)  were  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  the  first  signs  of 
aborigines  we  had  seen,  and  as  our  freight  was  carried  on  shore  a  half 
dozen  Paumari  women  came  down  and  helped  carry  it  to  the  storehouse. 
-  -  -  The  only  man  among  them,  after  carrying  a  few  loads  up  the  slip- 
pery bank  through  the  mud  and  rain,  with  the  promise  of  a  drink  of  rum 
as  pay,  gave  it  up  in  disgust. 

Anciently  these  Indians  were  much  more  numerous  and  are 
said  to  have  occupied  the  Puriis  down  to  near  its  mouth.  They 
are  now  reduced  to  a  few  hundred,  expert  swimmers  and  boat- 
men, and  living  almost  entirely  upon  fish  and  turtles.     During 


*  Also  Ituxy  ;  692  miles  from  the  Amazon.  At  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is  rhe  town 
of  Labrea.  mentioned  above,  where  an  electric  lighting  plant  was  erected  in  1902 
and  waterworks  were  being  planned.  [See  The  India  Ruijuer  World,  June  1, 
1902— page  282.] 
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the  dry  season  they  lead  a  wandering  life  along  the  river  from 
the  Ituchy  to  the  cachoeiras  (rapids  of  the  Purus).  They  go 
from  place  to  place,  in  little  dugout  canoes,  carrying  their  huts 
with  them.  In  the  rainy  months,  when  the  sand  bars  are  cov- 
ered with  water,  they  retire  to  the  lakes,  where  they  live  on 
raftc  of  dead  logs  tied  together  and  floored  with  strips  of  palm 
wood.  They  are  a  humble,  cowardly  race,  and  live  in  deadly 
fear  of  their  neighbors,  the  Hypurinas. 

Two  days  of  slow  steaming  brought  the  party  to  Hyutanihan  * 
just  below  the  rapids,  and  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  On  a 
plateau  1 50  feet  above  the  river  stood  a  dozen  palm  thatched 
cabins  of  the  rubber  gatherers,  in  a  clearing  of  several  acres, 
now  no  longer  cultivated.  The  people,  patron  and  all,  were 
from  Ceaia,  and  now,  as  there  was  too  much  rain  for  rubber 
working,  were  busily  engaged,  some  making  canoes,  others 
handsawing  planks  under  ashed  near  the  beach,  and  still  others 
cutting  wood  for  fuel  for  the  steamers.  As  the  party  arrived  a 
large  tapir  was  being  brought  in,  killed  in  the  forest  for  food. 

A  trail  some  25  miles  in  length  had  been  cut  by  hunters  for 
rubber  and  nuts,  across  to  the  little  river  Marmorea  Miri,  which 
enters  the  Purus  60  miles  below.  Starting  out  on  this  trail  Mr. 
Steere  came  to  the  settlement  of  Paulo  Xavier,  a  patron,  with 
three  or  four  rubber  gatherers.  He  told  the  explorers  that  at 
the  end  of  the  trail  would  be  found  a  deserted  rubber  station, 
but  no  canoes,  and  the  party  returned  to  Hyutanihan.  To  that 
station  two  men  came  next  day — a  Cearense  and  a  Hypurina 
Indian — over  the  same  trail,  after  mail  (!)  and  food.  They  pur- 
chased a  turtle,  weighing  70  or  80  pounds,  which  the  Indian 
carried  home,  alive  and  kicking,  on  his  back.  Mr.  Steere 
walked  with  them  to  Xavier's  place,  mentioned  above,  where 
the  three  men  and  the  turtle  got  into  a  canoe  and  rowed  down 
a  small  stream  to  the  Marmorea,  spending  the  night  in  a  vacant 
barracdn  of  handsawed  lumber,  surrounded  by  three  or  four 
thatched  cabins,  the  former  owner  of  which  had  failed  at  the 
rubber  gathering  business  and  gone  down  the  river  to  work  for 
someone  else.  The  following  day  the  party  went  up  the  Mar- 
mored,  shortening  the  distance  in  more  than  one  place  by  row- 
ing the  canoe  through  the  forest,  and  avoiding  the  bends  in 
the  river,  it  being  the  season  of  high  water.  There  were  forest 
trees  80  feet  high  covered  to  the  top  with  festoons  of  red  and 
white  morning  glory  (Convolvulus)  flowers. 

Just  before  night  we  came  to  "  San  Joao,"  the  seat  of  Senhor Joao 
Nogueira  and  the  only  living  rubber  camp  on  the  Marmorea.  The  sta- 
tion w.is  a  new  one.  having  been  established  but  two  years,  but  several 
acres  were  cleared  along  the  river  and  planted  to  corn  and  manihot.  The 
patron,  Senhor  Joao,  like  the  rest,  was  living  in  a  palm  thatched  barrack, 
but  was  getting  out  timber  for  a  better  house.  Several  men  were  at 
work  under  a  shed  making  a  big  canoe  to  transport  his  rubber  down  the 
Marmorea  to  the  Funis  and  market.  He  seemed  glad  to  see  a  stranger 
'n  this  remote  part  of  the  world  and  did  his  best  to  make  my  stay  pleas- 
ant. My  hammock  was  hung  that  I  might  rest  after  my  cramped  ride  in 
the  canoe,  and  one  of  the  few  chickens  he  had  saved  from  the  vampire 
bats  was  sacrificed  for  my  supper.  Several  monkeys  of  different  species 
were  running  about  or  were  chained  to  the  walls. 

Senhor  Joiio  the  next  day  offered  to  guide  his  guest  to  where 
wild  Indians  could  be  found,  and  they  started  afoot  through  a 
deserted  rubber  trail,  accompanied  by  the  Cearenses,  but  com- 
ing to  where  the  road  was  flooded  they  happened  to  meet  a 
naked  Indian  paddling  a  little  bark  canoe  through  the  woods. 
The  four  pedestrians  climbed  into  the  boat  with  the  Indian, 
causing  it  to  sink  until  the  water  came  into  the  ends,  but  the 
boat  was  patched  with  clay  and  the  party  proceeded  for  several 
miles  when  they   were  able  again   to  proceed  on  foot.     In  the 


afternoon  they  reached  a  deserted  village,  or  rather  village 
house,  of  Jamamadi  Indians.  Formerly  it  had  sheltered  130 
people,  who  maintained  a  considerable  plantation,  but  all  had 
died  of  black  measles  introduced  from  a  visitor  down  the  Puriis. 
Half  an  hour  later  another  Jamamadi  settlement  was  reached, 
where  the  American  and  his  party  spent  the  night.  Mr.  Steere 
had  in  his  pack  an  assortment  of  little  looking  glasses,  bright 
colored  handkerchiefs,  and  beads,  which  he  was  able  to  barter 
for  a  complete  outfit  of  Indian  weapons,  ornaments,  utensils, 
and  household  goods — articles  of  native  use  of  which  he  was 
in  search.  There  appear  to  be  now  only  two  or  three  small 
settlements  of  the  Jamamadi  in  existence,  all  on  the  Marmorea, 
their  number  having  decreased  rapidly  since  the  coming  of  the 
rubber  gatherers. 

The  journey  back  to  "  San  Joao,"  part  of  which  was  made  in 
the  same  canoe  manned  by  the  naked  Indian,  was  made  more 
difficult  on  account  of  the  load  to  be  carried,  including  a  large 
gray  monkey  in  a  cage.  Mr.  Steere  himself  carried  a  bundle  of 
arms,  so  long  that  it  constantly  struck  the  trees  along  the  path. 
On  the  way  they  passed  a  communal  house  of  Hypurina  In- 
dians, all  of  whom  appeared  to  be  away  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion. These  people  are  reputed  cannibals  and  are  more  war- 
like than  the  Jamamadi.  They  do  not,  however,  attack  the 
white  settlers,  and  some  of  them  have  been  employed  in  rub- 
ber camps. 

Senhor  Joao  had  estradas  open  for  50  rubber  gatherers,  but  had 
only  1 5  or  20  men  employed  and  little  chance  for  getting  more, 
the  station  being  50  miles  from  even  the  rude  settlements  of 
the  Puriis.  Resides,  the  location  seemed  unhealthy,  and, 
Mr.  Steere  left  his  supply  of  quinine  for  some  of  the  men  who 
were  suffering  from  fever.  The  above  notes  record  practically 
all  of  Mr.  Steere's  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  sources  of 
rubber,  the  remainder  of  his  work  being  devoted  to  his  observa- 
tions of  Indians  who  have  not  been  "  spoiled  "  by  civilized  man, 
with  studies  of  their  language  and  customs,  including  photo- 
graphic views. 

♦     *     * 

The  Puriis  has  been  called  the  most  important  of  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Amazon  ;  it  certainly  has  been  the  most  produc- 
tive of  rubber,  not  to  mention  the  great  quantity  which  comes 
down  the  Acre,  from  Bolivia,  into  the  Puius  and  thence 
to  Manaos.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  the  Purus 
brought  over  13,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  (exclusive  of  Caucho) 
to  Manaos,  counting  the  Bolivian  product.  In  the  calendar 
year  1902  the  Puriis  brought,  from  Brazilian  territory  alone 
(including  Caucho),  nearly  11,000,000  pounds.  This  heavy  rate 
of  yield  has  been  maintained  for  years,  but  only  by  means  of 
the  rubber  gatherers  constantly  removing  their  camps  further 
up  the  river,  and  the  conditions  of  life  show  little  improvement, 
the  workers  always  being  "  pioneers  "  wherever  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  engaged.  The  Puriis  was  explored  by  Chandless  for 
1000  miles  above  the  highest  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steere, 
and  it  has  many  tributaries  navigable  for  long  distances,  but 
through  the  rubber  districts  along  those  streams  the  same  soli- 
tude prevails,  except  here  and  there  where  a  trading  station  at 
certain  seasons  attracts  a  considerable  transient  population. 


•This  point,  according  to  the  Baron  de  Maraju's  "  As  Regioes  Amazonicas."  is 
about  805  miles  above  the  Amazon. 


The  American  Asbestos  Co.,  with  $1,000,000  capital  and 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated  in  Canada  to 
conduct  a  mining  business,  with  special  reference  to  asbestos. 
The  company  is  composed  principally  of  Boston  people,  in- 
cluding H.  M.  Whitney,  one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  that 
city,  who  is  its  president.  The  company  has  acquired  the  Kerr 
asbestos  mine,  at  Black  Lake,  and  purposes  treating  the  pro- 
duct with  electricity. 
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SULPHUR  IN   ITS   RELATION   TO  VULCANIZATION.* 


OF  all  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods,  Sulphur,  next  to  Rubber  itself,  is  not  only  the 
most  interesting  by  reason  of  the  great  variety  of  states 
it  is  able  to  assume,  but  it  is  the  one  whose  reactions 
both  in  the  vulcanizing  process  and  in  kindred  combinations 
should  be  more  generally  understood  by  manufacturers.  The 
better  manufacturers  are  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  materials  used  by  them,  the  better  they  will  be  enabled  to 
avoid  mistakes,  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products,  and, 
what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  more  easily  discover  the 
causes  of  defective  goods  that  are  occasionally  made  even  in 
the  best  conducted  establishments. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  in  the  vulcanizing  opera- 
tion Rubber  and  Sulphur  chemically  unite.  We  have  therefore 
as  a  result  of  this  operation  a  Rubber  sulphide,  as  we  have  Hy- 
drogen sulphide  as  the  result  of  the  combination  of  Hydrogen 
and  Sulphur,  and  Iron  sulphide  as  the  result  of  the  union  of 
Iron  and  Sulphur.  The  Hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  metallic 
sulphides  may  be  formed  by  a  direct  union  of  the  elements, 
assisted  by  heat,  in  the  same  way  that  Rubber  sulphide  is 
formed. 

The  velocity  of  the  union  of  Sulphur  with  Hydrogen  and  the 
metals  is  increased  with  each  increase  of  temperature,  as  is  quite 
universally  the  case  with  chemical  processes.  The  converse  of 
this  is  also  true,  that  with  each  reduction  of  temperature,  the 
rate  of  the  union  of  Sulphur  with  Hydrogen  and  the  metals  is 
decreased,  as  it  is  with  chemical  processes  in  general.  When 
we  once  comprehend  fully  the  nature  of  the  formation  of  sul- 
phides by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements,  the  great  mystery 
surrounding  vulcanization  disappears.  The  production  of  the 
Rubber  sulphide  is  a  simple  chemical  process — the  union  of  the 
rubber  hydrocarbon  with  sulphur — brought  about  by  the  same 
means  as  the  production  of  the  other  sulphides  mentioned. 

The  velocity  of  many  chemical  processes,  besides  being  ac- 
celerated by  heat,  may  be  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  other 
substances  which  do  not  pass  into  the  products  of  the  reaction. 
A  well  known  example  of  this  is  the  use  of  Manganese  perox- 
ide in  the  production  of  Oxygen  from  Potassium  Chlorate. 
Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chlorate  by  simply  heating 
it  in  a  flask.  But  if  it  be  mixed  with  Manganese  peroxide  in 
fine  powder,  the  Oxygen  is  produced  more  freely  and  at  a 
lower  temperature,  but  the  peroxide  itself  undergoes  no  change 
in  the  reaction.  In  like  manner  the  union  of  Rubber  and  Sul- 
phur in  vulcanization  is  made  to  proceed  both  faster  and  at  a 
lower  temperature  by  adding  litharge  in  fine  powder  to  the 
compound  of  Rubber  and  Sulphur.  The  litharge  does  not  pass 
into  the  products  of  the  reaction,  but  it  enables  vulcanization, 
which  would  take  place  more  slowly  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture without  the  addition,  to  proceed  at  a  greater  velocity  and 
at  a  lower  temperature.  Other  substances  are  sometimes  used 
in  place  ol  litharge,  but  perhaps  none  of  them  with  so  marked 
an  effect. 

As  the  velocity  of  chemical  processes  of  all  kinds  rapidly  in- 
creases with  rising  temperature  and  rapidly  decreases  with  fall- 
ing temperature,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  the  production 
of  sulphides,  whether  of  Rubber  or  of  Hydrogen, and  the  metals, 
can  take  place  at  lower  temperatures  than  those  at  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  observe  them.     It  can  accordingly  be 
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stated  that  vulcanization  can  take  place  at  any  temperature  be- 
low that  ordinarily  employed,  and  above  the  freezing  point  of 
Rubber,  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed.  "  We  have  in  general  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  any  chemical  process  which  can  take 
place  at  a  higher  temperature  cannot  take  place  at  a  lower." — 
(Ostwald.) 

Many  of  the  metallic  sulphides  can  be  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  pressure  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  heat.  When 
a  mixture  of  Sulphur  in  suitable  proportions  with  Magnesium, 
Zinc,  Iron,  Cadmium,  Bismuth,  Lead,  Silver,  Tin,  or  Anti- 
mony in  very  fine  powder  is  subjected  to  a  great  pressure,  at 
ordinary  temperature,  a  part  of  the  metal  is  transformed  into  a 
sulphide.  If  the  cake  which  is  thus  formed  be  reduced  to 
powder  and  the  operation  be  repeated  a  few  times,  the 
entire  mass  can  be  converted  into  a  su'phide.  Pressure 
therefore  seems  to  bring  about,  in  this  instance,  the  same 
result  that  is  brought  about  by  increase  of  temperature. 
That  is,  it  hastens  the  formation  of  a  product  that  other- 
wise would  be  more  slowly  formed  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. May  we  not  therefore  expect  that  pressure  will  hasten 
the  formation  of  the  Rubber  sulphide  at  whatever  tem- 
perature it  may  be  employed  ?  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
pressure,  being  purely  mechanical,  was  without  influence  on 
chemical  reactions,  but  modern  chemistry  recognizes  its  influ- 
ence on  chemical  processes  in  general. 

Native  Sulphur  exists  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  vol- 
canoes, either  in  amorphous  (uncrystallized)  or  in  crystallized 
masses,  or  mingled  with  the  earth  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  simple  fusion  or  by  sublimation.  It  is  also  emitted  in  the 
form  of  pure  Sulphur  vapor  from  many  extinct  volcanoes  of 
which  Mt.  Popocatapetl  is  a  well  known  example.  Iron  pyrites 
furnish  quite  a  proportion  of  the  Sulphur  of  commerce  which 
is  separated  from  the  pyrite  ores  by  roasting. 

At  Mt.  Popocatapetl  large  quantities  of  Sulphur  are  produced. 
The  Sulphur  vapors  which  are  emitted  from  the  fissures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crater  are  conducted  through  long  wooden  gal- 
leries in  which  they  crystallize  or  condense  in  beautiful  masses 
of  pure  Sulphur.  As  this  mountain  is  about  17,500  feet  high 
and  as  the  bottom  of  the  crater  can  be  reached  only  by  means 
of  a  basket  and  rope  raised  and  lowered  about  600  feet  by  a 
windlass,  the  labor  of  transportation  must  be  very  great.  But 
after  the  galleries  are  once  placed  there  is  no  further  expense 
attending  the  production  of  the  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  belongs  to  that  class  of  substances,  called  dimor- 
phous, which  can  crystallize  according  to  two  different  systems. 
When  crystallized  from  solutions  it  assumes  the  form  of  octa- 
hedral crystals,  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  appearance  as 
native  sulphur  crystals  that  are  sometimes  found  very  large 
and  perfectly  pure.  When  crystallized  bj  slowly  cooling  from 
a  melted  condition,  it  assumes  the  form  of  oblique  elongated 
prisms,  which  are  usually  called  prismatic.  The  temperature 
at  which  Sulphur  is  crystallized  usually  governs  the  form  of 
the  crystals.  If  crystallized  at  212°  F.  or  over,  prismatic  crys- 
tals are  formed.  If  crystallized  at  a  low  temperature  the  crystals 
are  octahedral.  These  different  forms  cannot,  however,  in  all 
cases,  be  explained  by  the  differences  in  the  temperatures  at 
which  they  have  been  formed,  as  both  forms  are  sometimes  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  solution  in  carbon 
bisulphide,  when  it  is -allowed  slowly  to  evaporate. 

Sulphur  is  chiefly  known  in  the  form  of  Brimstone,     Roll 
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Sulphur,  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  Precipitated  Sulphur,  and  Milk 
of  Sulphur.  Brimstone  is  the  Sulphur  of  commerce  as  im- 
ported from  Sicily.  When  Sulphur  vapor  is  condensed  in  a 
chamber  above  the  melting  point  of  Sulphur,  it  condenses  into 
a  liquid  state  which,  when  poured  into  cylindrical  moulds  and 
cooled,  is  the  ordinary  Roll  Sulphur,  and  is  a  mass  of  prismatic 
crystals;  but  if  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  is  kept  some- 
what below  the  melting  point  of  Sulphur,  the  vapor  condenses 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder  which  is  Flowers  of  Sulphur. 
These  belong  to  the  amorphous  or  uncrystallized  variety,  but 
they  gradually  change  to  the  octahedral  form. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  and  Milk  of  Sulphur  are  not  materially 
different  except  in  appearance.  Milk  of  Sulphur,  being  formed 
by  precipitation  from  aqueous  solutions,  is  so  finely  divided 
that  its  color  appears  to  be  white,  though  it  is  actually  yellow. 
On  account  of  its  extreme  fineness  it  is  more  subject  to  chem- 
ical changes. 

These  various  forms  of  Sulphur  differ  not  only  in  appear- 
ance but  in  many  other  respects.  Their  hardness  and  density 
and  their  melting  points  differ.  They  differ  in  their  power  of 
refracting  light, in  their  behavior  to  solvents,  and  are  different- 
ly acted  upon  by  heat  and  by  various  chemical  reagents,  though 
when  they  enter  into  combination  with  other  elements  they 
form  identical  chemical  products. 

None  of  the  forms  of  Sulphur  are  stable  except  within  cer- 
tain ranges  of  temperature.  At  the  ordinary  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures all  other  forms  are  gradually  changed  to  octahedral 
and  at  this  temperature  this  form  is  the  most  stable.  But  if 
octahedral  Sulphur  be  slowly  heated  above  205°  F.  it  is  changed 
to  prismatic  Sulphur.  If  octahedral  Sulphur  be  plunged  in 
small  pieces  into  a  bath  at  that  temperature  it  melts  at  239  , 
but  if  slowly  heated  it  fuses  at  2480,  the  melting  point  of  pris- 
matic Sulphur. 

Above  2050  F.  prismatic  Sulphur  is  the  most  stable,  and  at 
this  temperature  all  the  other  forms  are  changed  to  it.  "  These 
relations  show  a  very  great  similarity  to  the  reciprocal  trans- 
formation of  ice  and  water,  or,  generally,  to  fusion  and  solidifi- 
cation. As  in  those  cases,  so  in  the  present,  there  is  a  temper- 
ature above  which  only  the  one  form,  and  below  which  only  the 
other  form,  is  stable.  On  passing  this  point,  therefore,  the  one 
form  passes  into  the  other,  and  only  at  this  one  temperatuie 
can  the  two  forms  exist  together."—  (Ost-wald.) 

This  point  can  be  varied  by  pressure.  But  a  very  great  pres- 
sure is  necessary  to  make  even  a  slight  change.  The  melting 
point  of  Sulphur  is  also  changed  by  pressure.  But,  in  this  case 
also,  great  pressures  are  required  to  bring  the  change  about. 
Under  a  pressure  of  519  atmosphere  its  melting  point  is  raised 
to  275°  F.  Thus  between  248°  and  2750  a  pressure  of  288  pounds 
per  square  inch  is  required  to  raise  the  melting  point  one  de- 
gree, an  amount  so  great  as  compared  with  the  pressure  used 
in  dry  air  or  steam  vulcanization,  that  the  effect  of  pressure  in 
this  respect,  is  of  no  importance  in  these  processes.  A  pressure 
of  20  atmospheres  raises  the  point  at  which  octahedral  Sulphur 
changes  to  prismatic,  one  degree.  As  vulcanization  is  general- 
ly carried  on  considerably  above  205°,  this  effect  of  pressure 
may  also  be  ignored. 

Sulphur,  however,  has  no  definite  melting  point,  but  when 
heated  gradually  softens,  loses  its  form,  and  passes  impercept- 
ibly into  the  liquid  state.  Prismatic  Sulphurmelts  and  resolid- 
ifies at  24s0.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  to  290°,  it  resolidifies 
at  236°,  but  if  heated  to  338°,  the  point  of  solidification  is  234°. 
At  248°  Sulphur  is  a  clear,  limpid,  light  yellow  liquid.  But  if 
heated  somewhat  above  this  point  conversion  into  a  peculiar 
allotropic  modification,  called  Plastic  Sulphur,  commences. 
The  Sulphur  gradually  grows  more  viscous  until  at  482°  it  is  so 


thick  that  it  cannot  be  poured  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  boils 
at  8420,  but  at  no  subsequent  temperature  is  it  more  limpid 
than  at  2480. 

From  its  behavior,  it  is  inferred  that  melted  Sulphur  can  as- 
sume different  allotropic  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  solid  state, 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  separate  them  or  to 
describe  their  properties. 

As  Sulphur  exists  in  several  different  forms  both  in  the  solid 
and  in  the  liquid  state,  so  in  the  state  of  vapor  it  exists  in  sev- 
eral different  forms  with  different  molecular  weights.  The  con- 
stitution of  Sulphur  vapor  continually  varies  with  increase  of 
temperature  up  to  1800°.  Above  this  temperature,  the  dens- 
ity of  the  vapor  remains  constant  at  64  (hydrogen  being  1). 
The  combining  weight  of  Sulphur,  however,  being  32,  the 
entirely  dissociated  molecules  of  the  vapor  must  consist  of 
two  atoms  of  Sulphur.  Sulphur  in  this  form  exists  in  Sul- 
phur vapor  at  the  temperatures  used  in  vulcanization,  though 
at  those  temperatures  the  proportion  both  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  varies  with  it.  It  is  in  this  state  that  Sul- 
phur vapor  combines  with  rubber  in  the  vulcanizing  opera- 
tion. 

If   Mercury  and  Sulphur  in  the  proper  proportions  be  tritu 
rated  together,  the  mixture  is  converted  into  Mercuric  sulphide 
at  ordinary  temperature.     So  if  Silver  be  exposed,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  near  Sulphur,  the  result  is  the  black  Silver  sul- 
phide on  the  surface. 

As  Sulphur  enters  into  combination  only  when  in  solution 
or  in  this  state  of  dissociated  vapor,  it  is  evident,  from  the  for- 
mation of  Mercuric  sulphide,  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  Sul- 
phur is  not  only  vaporized  at  atmospheric  temperature,  but  the 
vapor  is  dissociated  into  the  form  assumed  when  Sulphur  forms 
combinations.  It  is  interesting  to  know  this  fact,  as  it  may 
tend  to  explain,  by  analogy,  the  dissociation  of  Sulphur,  when 
compounded  with  rubber,  under  the  influence  of  a  very  moder- 
ate temperature. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  Sulphur  emits  a  sensible  vapor. 
At  temperatures  slightly  above  the  ordinary  it  can  pass  entirely 
into  vapor.  The  vapor  from  a  few  small  bags  of  Sulphur  hung 
up  in  a  grapery  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  the  microbe 
or  fungus  that  attacks  the  grapes.  So,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
rubber  manufacture,  it  was  found  that  Sulphur  compounded 
with  rubber  preserved  it  from  decay,  without  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  At  2120  the  vapor  has  a  considerable  tension 
which  is  rapidly  increased  with  each  increase  of  temperature. 

As  the  uncombined  Sulphur  in  vulcanized  rubber  is  neither 
octahedral  nor  prismatic,  it  is  evident  that  after  the  octahedral 
crystals  have  been  changed  at  or  above  205°  to  prismatic,  there 
has  been  a  further  change  in  form. 

Under  the  microscope,  Dr.  Weber  says  that  this  excess  of 
Sulphur  appears  like  extremely  small  globules.  We  should  ex- 
pect the  Sulphur  to  take  this  form.  Rubber,  for  dry  heat  vul- 
canizing, is  usually  compounded  with  Sulphur,  Litharge, 
Whiting,  besides  other  substances.  On  an  average  perhaps  3 
per  cent,  of  Sulphur  is  incorporated  with  the  rubber  and  more 
than  the  weight  of  rubber  in  the  other  mixtures.  All  of  these 
mixtures  are  in  the  finest  possible  powder,  the  particles  of 
which  can  only  be  observed  by  the  microscope.  All  of  these 
various  particles  must  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
rubber.  If  this  operation  is  performed  in  an  ideal  manner,  each 
particle  of  the  compound  will  be  completely  enveloped  in  an 
extremely  thin  wall  of  rubber,  and,  theoretically  at  least,  each 
particle  of  Sulphur  will  be  isolated  from  each  other  particle. 
When  this  compound  is  slowly  heated  in  the  vulcanizing  pro- 
cess, it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  after  a  temperature  of 
205°  F.   is  passed,  all  the   Sulphur  not  yet  absorbed   will    be 
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changed  to  prismatic  Sulphur  and  that  it  will  become  melted 
at  248°.  The  extremely  fine  particles  will  assume  the  globular 
form  as  their  surface  tension  must  be  very  great.  In  the  mean 
time  vulcanization  has  commenced,  attended  with  absorption 
of  the  Sulphur  vapor,  which  is  presented  to  the  rubber  in  the 
smallest  possible  amounts  and  therefore  to  the  largest  possible 
surface  of  rubber.  As  the  temperature  of  248°  is  passed  the 
rate  of  vulcanization  rapidly  increases,  until  the  highest  tem- 
perature adapted  to  the  compound  and  the  goods  to  be  made 
is  reached.  

MAKING  MOLDED  GOODS  IN  RUBBER. 


A  GREAT  variety  of  small  molded  articles  in  a  rubber  fac- 
tory brings  forward  the  necessity  for  rapid  and  inexpen- 
sive means  for  preparing  the  stock,  and  pressing  and  trimming 
the  goods.  The  methods  employed  are  not  always  well  con- 
sidered from  an  economical  standpoint,  notwithstanding  their 
importance.  A  few  notes  on  some  methods  actually  employed 
may  be  of  interest,  and  afford  a  clue  for  further  study  and  de- 
velopment where  new  problems  of  this  kind  need  to  be  worked 
out. 

In  the  preparation  of  stock  (or  mold  work  a  good  tubing  ma- 
chine is  essential.  By  providing  suitable  dies  stock  may  be 
rapidly  run  for  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  ready  to  cut  into 
pieces  of  suitable  size  to  fit  the  molds.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory stock  cutters  for  this  purpose  is  a  small  semi  circular 
or  cam  shaped  blade,  attached  to  a  spindle  operated  by  power 
at  a  lively  speed.  The  blade  is  arranged  to  pass  with  a  shear- 
ing action  across  an  opening  in  a  metal  face  through  which  the 
stock  from  the  tubing  machine  is  fed  against  an  adjustable 
guide  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  piece.  In  this  way  thou- 
sands of  pieces  an  hour  may  be  cut  ready  for  the  molds. 

Washers  and  similar  thin  articles  may  be  punched  from  a  nar- 


TOP  AND  BOTTOM   VIEWS  OF  A  SIMPLE  QAQE   KNIFE. 

row  strip  with  great  exactness  of  weight,  and  with  considerable 
speed  if  power  is  used,  or  a  fair  rate  if  cut  by  hand  die.  An  ex- 
cellent arrangement  for  this  sort  of  work  consists  of  a  power 
press,  cutting  several  pieces  at  a  stroke  ;  or  with  a  die  making 
one  part  of  the  cut  as  a  hole,  and  the  next  the  outside  of  the 
circle.  Boot  heels  are  easily  cut  by  a  press  of  this  kind  at  the 
rate  of  3000  per  hour. 

Valves  and  large  circular  work,  such  as  gaskets,  are  cut  by 
knives  attached  to  a  cross  bar  at  the  end  of  a  vertical  shaft. 
The  stock  is  brought  upward  into  contact  with  the  knives  by 
raising  the  table  of  the  machine  by  foot  power.  Calendered 
slab  stock  :\  inch  or  more  in  thickness  may  be  rapidly  cut  in 
strips  of  any  desired  width  by  a  simple  gage  knife  made  of  J 
inch  spruce  or  pine,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  wood  portion 
consists  of  a  board  about  5  inches  wide  by  10  inches  long  ;  on 
one  edge  of  this  is  fastened  a  strip  of  J  inch  wood  about  2  X  10 
inches.  On  the  opposite  side  a  strip  of  -J  inch  iron  £  inch 
by  10  inches  is  attached  by  three  or  four  screws.  This  iron 
strip  is  adjustable  by  means  of  the  screws  to  any  desired  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  the  blade  which  is  pushed  through  the 
joint  of  the  main  board  and  wooden  back  strip.  The  knife  is 
held  to  its  work  by  a  nail  or  screw  driven  in  behind  it.    With 


such  a  simple  tool  rapid  and  accurate  work  is  possible  in  cut- 
ting strips  for  gaskets  and  similar  work. 

In  the  curing  of  goods  it  should  be  noted  that  the  object  of 
press  work  should  be  merely  to  shape  and  "  set  "  or  partly  vul- 
canize the  goods,  in  order  to  economize  the  time  of  the 
presses.  From  10  to  20  minutes  at  40  to  60  pounds  of  steam, 
according  to  the  stock  employed,  is  long  enough  in  the  press. 
The  subsequent  final  curing  can  be  effected  by  a  wholesale  heat 
in  open  steam.  By  this  method  the  stock  will  have  the  feel  of 
much  better  quality  than  if  fully  cured  in  the  molds. 

The  weight  of  stock  to  make  any  given  object  should  be  reg- 
ulated as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  capacity  of  the  mold,  that 
there  may  be  produced  the  minimum  amount  of  cured  trim- 
mings. With  some  very  low  grade  goods  trimming  and  finish- 
ing are  most  cheaply  done  by  tumbling  the  articles  in  a  barrel. 
This  treatment  removes  all  traces  of  the  "  fin  "  from  the  parting 
of  the  mold  ;  but,  of  course,  is  only  adapted  to  special  cases. 
Such  goods  as  Fuller  balls  and  others  of  circular  cross  section 
are  most  economically  trimmed  by  means  of  a  small  power 
punch  forcing  single  pieces  through  a  die  which  trims  them 
clean  as  they  pass  rapidly  through  to  a  receptacle  below.  With 
such  a  trimming  machine,  operated  by  a  boy,  the  expense  of 
trimming  need  not  exceed  10  cents  per  1000  pieces. 

In  valve  making  it  is  often  necessary  to  procure  a  mold 
quickly  to  fit  certain  odd  dimensions  for  which  no  mold  is  at 
hand.  This  is  most  easily  effected  by  springing  into  the  circular 
recess  of  the  base  plate  of  a  larger  valve  mold  than  is  required, 
one  or  more  rings  of  thin  iron  rolled  to  circular  form  by  hand 
power  rollers  and  filed  on  the  ends  to  make  a  neat  driving  fit. 
In  this  way  the  size  of  a  valve  mold  as  regards  both  depth  and 
diameter,  may  be  quickly  altered,  and  the  rings  if  kept  and 
properly  marked,  are  always  available  for  making  the  same 
size  again. 

Rubber  molds  are  frequently  useful,  inexpensive,  and  durable 
when  properly  made.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  such 
goods  as  stair  treads,  door  mats  of  corrugated  design,  and  a 
variety  of  small  mats.  If  carefully  handled,  such  molds  give 
surprisingly  long  service.  They  are  generally  made  on  a  foun- 
dation of  belt  duck  built  up  }i  inch  or  so  thick,  like  a  slab  of 
packing.  This  is  well  cured  in  the  hydraulic  press  and  then 
one  ply  is  stripped  out  of  the  face  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
molded  surface  desired.  The  mat  or  tread  pattern  is  cut  in 
strips  or  blocks  from  j4  thick  cured  rubber  packing  or  cor- 
rugated matting.  These  shapes  are  carefully  cemented  in  place 
where  the  ply  has  been  removed.  Care  is  always  taken  to 
leave  a  supporting  margin  of  4  or  5  inches  of  duck  around 
the  design.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  spreading  under  the 
molding  pressure.  If  such  a  mat  mold  is  mounted  on  an  iron 
plate  with  supporting  edges,  it  is  practically  indestructible. 


One  of  the  leading  concerns  in  the  world  for  the  produc- 
tion of  apparatus  for  the  extinction  of  fires  is  that  of  Merry- 
weather  &  Sons,  at  Greenwich,  in  England.  The  founder  of 
the'  present  head  of  the  business  was  the  inventor  of  the  fire 
engine  which  won  the  first  prize  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
in  London.  The  works  turn  out  practically  every  type  of  fire 
engine  and  accessory  machines,  and  the  disposition  of  the  firm 
to  keep  up  with  the  times  is  indicated  by  their  manufacture  of 
a  hose  tender  and  chief  officer's  buggy  driven  by  a  12  HP.  mo- 
tor. The  products  of  this  establishment  are  shipped  to  every 
continent.  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  continue  the  manu- 
facture, on  an  extensive  scale,  of.  leather  fire  hose,  which  is 
made  up  to  a  diameter  of  9  inches.  They  also  make  canvas 
hose  and  rubber  lined  hose,  the  rubber  being  supplied  by  rub- 
ber manufacturers. 
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PAPERS  ON  AIR  BRAKE  HOSE— II. 


HOSE   SPECIFICATIONS    AND   TESTS. 

T^HE  former  general  and  unsatisfactory  practice  of  pur- 
chasing air  brake  hose  on  twenty-four  months  guaran- 
teed service  has  given  way,  in  recent  years,  to  the  prac- 
tice, by  the  leading  railway  companies,  of  requiring  the 
rubber  manufacturer  to  furnish  air  brake  hose  in  accordance 
with  specifications  and  prescribed  tests.  By  this  means  it  is 
hoped  to  secure  goods  better  adapted  to  the  trying  conditions 
of  service  ;  also  greater  ultimate  economy.  The  comparatively 
short  service  of  air  brake  hose  and  the  disasters  liable  to  at- 
tend its  failure,  render  extremely  important  the  determination 
of  the  matter  of  the  quality  and  make  up  best  suited  to  the  ser- 
vice required.  Naturally  there  is  much  similarity  in  the  vari- 
ous specifications  already  issued.  The  numerous  specifications 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  practically  cover  the 
entire  field  and  embrace  all  the  essential  requirements. 

Most  of  the  railway  authorities  are  inclined  to  impose  exac- 
tions on  the  manufacturer  which  are  of  questionable  value  in 
securing  greater  service  from  the  goods,  while  they  unneces- 
sarily add  to  the  cost.  For  example  the  excessive  25  pound 
friction  test;  the  vibrating  test  under  60  pounds  air  pressure  ; 
and  the  complicated  attempt  to  figure  quantitative  relations 
between  friction,  tube,  and  cover.  These,  however,  become  of 
minor  concern  to  the  manufacturer  if  they  are  provided  for  in 
the  price  of  the  goods.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
specifications  are  not  over  exacting,  considering  the  object  to 
be  attained.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  importance  of  the 
air  brake  hose  problem  has  led  the  Association  of  Railway 
Master  Car  Builders  to  study  the  subject,  with  the  result  that 
the  association  has  issued  a  standard  specification  recom- 
mended as  general  practice.  This  specification  will  doubtless 
come  into  extended  use  through  the  operation  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  rules  regulating  the  interchange  of  car  repairs. 
They  are  thus  of  special  interest  and  are  therefore  given  in  full 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  air  brake  hose. 

MASTER   CAR    BUILDERS'  SPECIFICATIONS. 

In  1901  the  following  specifications  and  tests  for  air  brake 
hose  were  adopted  as  "  recommended  practice  "  : 

1.  All  air  brake  hose  must  be. soft  and  pliable  and  not  less  than  3  ply 
nor  more  than  4  ply.  These  must  be  made  of  rubber  and  cotton  fabric, 
each  the  best  of  its  kiDd  made  for  the  purpose  ;  no  rubber  substitute  or 
short  fiber  cotton  to  be  used. 

2.  Tube  must  be  hand  made,  composed  of  three  calenders  of  3^  inch 
rubber.  It  must  be  free  from  holes  and  imperfections  in  general,  and 
must  be  so  firmly  united  to  the  cotton  fabric  that  it  cannot  be  separated 
without  breaking  or  splitting  in  two.  The  tube  must  be  a  high  quality 
of  rubber  and  must  be  of  such  composition  as  to  successfully  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  stretching  test  given  below  ;  the  tube  to  be  not  less 
than  /j  inch  thick  at  any  point. 

3.  The  canvas  or  woven  fabric  used  as  wrapping  lor  the  hose  to  be 
made  of  long  liber  cotton  loosely  woven,  and  to  weigh  not  less  than  22 
ounces  per  yard,  and  to  be  from  38  inches  to  40  inches  wide.  The  wrap- 
ping must  be  frictioned  on  both  sides,  and  must  have  in  addition  a  dis- 
tinct coating  or  layer  of  gum  between  each  ply  of  wrapping.  The  can- 
vas wrapping  to  be  applied  on  the  bias. 

4.  The  cover  must  be  of  the  same  quality  of  gum  as  the  tube  and 
must  not  be  less  than  ^  to  J^  inch. 

5.  Air  brake  hose  to  be  furnished  in  22  inch  lengths.  Variations  ex- 
ceeding J^  inch  in  length  will  not  be  permitted.  Hose  must  be  capped 
on  ends  with  not  less  than  j1ff  inch  or  more  than  y%  inch  rubber  caps. 
Caps  must  be  vulcanized  on,  not  pasted  or  cemented. 


6.  The  inside  diameter  of  all  1%  inch  air  brake  hose  must  not  be 
less  than  i1^  inches  or  more  than  l-fc  inches,  except  at  the  ends,  which 
are  to  be  enlarged  /j  of  an  inch  for  a  distance  of  23/  inches,  the  change 
from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  to  be  made  tapering.  The  outside  diam- 
eters must  be  kept  within  the  folloviog  dimensions  :  The  main  part  of 
hose  1  Y%  inches  to  2  inches  ;  the  enlarged  ends  2TV  inches  to  2y5  inches. 
The  hose  must  be  finished  smooth  and  regular  in  size  throughout,  as 
stated  above. 

7.  Each  standard  length  of  hose  must  be  branded  with  the  name  of 
mm  lfactu-er,  year  and  month  when  made,  serial  number,  the  initials  of 
the  railway  company,  also  have  a  table  of  raised  letters  at  least  ^  inch 
high  to  show  date  of  application  and  removal,  thus  : 
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Name  of   Manufacturer 

Each  lot  of  200  or  less  hose  must  bear  the  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber commencing  at  1  on  the  first  of  the  year  and  continuing  consecutively 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  For  each  lot  of  200  or  less  one  extra  hose  must 
be  furnished  free  of  cost  for  test.  All  markings  to  be  full  and  distinct 
and  made  on  a  thin  layer  of  white  or  red  rubber,  vulcanized,  and  so  ap- 
plied to  be  removed  by  cutting  with  a  knife  or  sharp  instrument. 

8.  Test  hose  to  be  subjected  to  the  following  tests  : 

Bursting  Test. — Test  hose  must  stand  for  10  minutes  a  pressure  of 
500  pounds  before  bursting.  Each  hose  must  stand  a  shop  test  of  200 
pounds. 

Friction  Test. — A  section  I  inch  long  will  be  taken  from  any  part  ot 
the  hose  and  the  friction  determined  by  the  force  and  time  required  to 
unwind  the  hose,  the  force  to  be  applied  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration with  a  weight  of  25  pounds  suspended  from  the  separated  end, 
the  separation  must  be  uniform  and  regular  and  when  unwinding  the 
average  speed  must  not  exceed  6  inches  in  10  minutes. 

Stretching  Test.— A  one  inch  section  of  the  rubber  tube  or  inner  lining 
at  the  lapped  or  thickest  part.  Marks  2  inches  apart  on  the  test  piece  ; 
it  will  then  be  stretched  till  the  marks  are  10  inches  apart  and  released 
immediately.  The  piece  will  then  be  remarked  as  at  first  and  stretched 
10  inches  or  400  per  cent,  and  will  remain  stretched  10  minutes.  It  will 
then  be  released  and  the  distance  measured  between  the  marks  10  min- 
utes after  the  release.  In  no  case  must  test  piece  show  defective  rubber 
or  show  a  permanent  set  of  more  than  \±  of  an  inch  between  the  2  inch 
marks.  Small  strips  taken  from  the  cover  or  friction  will  be  subjected 
to  the  same  test. 

9.  If  the  test  hose  fails  to  meet  the  required  tests  the  lot  from  which 
it  is  taken  may  be  rejected  without  further  examination.  If  the  test 
hose  is  satisfactory  the  entire  lot  will  be  examined  and  those  complying 
with  the  requirements  herein  set  forth  will  be  accepted.  All  rejected 
hose  will  be  returned  to  manufacturers,  they  paying  freight  charges  both 
ways. 

RAILWAY  COMPANY   TESTS. 

The  majority  of  roads  purchasing  air  brake  hose  on  specifi- 
cations require  the  tests  cited  in  these  M.  C.  B.  specifications. 
There  is  also  a  strong  tendency  to  favor  enlargement  of  the 
ends  of  hose.  This  form  adapts  it  with  far  less  strain  to  the 
taper  of  the  nipple  and  shank  of  the  coupling,  and  consequent- 
ly lessens  the  liability  of  injury  to  the  tube  and  overstraining 
the  fabric.  . 
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Two  roads — the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Chicago.  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul — limit  the  expansion  of  diameter  to /j  inch 
with  100  pounds  pressure.  The  latter  road  also  prescribes  a 
flexibility  test.  A  similar  test  is  also  required  by  the  Chicago 
meat  packing  concern  of  Swift  &  Co.,  who  are  large  users  of 
rubber  hose  on  refrigerator  cars. 

The  directions  for  executing  all  of  these  tests  are  found  in 
the  specifications  issued  by  the  purchasing  or  testing  depart- 
ment of  the  various  railroads.  A  description  of  some  of  the 
apparatus  employed  may  be  worth  while. 

Expansion  and  Bursting  Test.— In  the  testing  room  of 
the  Pennsyvania  railroad  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  piping  for  the  attachment  of  several  sections  of 
hose  under  test  at  the  same  time.  The  samples  are  attached 
vertically  to  the  pressure  pipe  and  enclosed  in  a  sheet  metal 
box  to  confine  the  water  in  case  of  a  burst  during  the  test.  The 
outside  diameters  are  calipered  at  the  middle  of  the  section  to 
determine  the  expansion  under  100  pounds. 

Friction  Test. — There  are  various  devices  for  holding  the 
sample  although  the  test  is  essentially  the  same.  At  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  laboratory,  at  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
the  sample  is  suspended  by  attaching  the  free  end  to  the  arm 
of  a  ring-stand  by  a  small  screw  clamp.  The  mandrel  in  the 
hose  section  is  of  wood,  made  tight  fitting  and  provided  with 
a  small  iron  axis  on  which  the  test  weight  is  hooked.  [See 
Figure  I.]     At   the   Baltimore  and   Ohio  Railroad   laboratory 


FIG.   1.  FIG.  2.  FIG-  3. 

the  sample  section  is  placed  on  an  iron  mandrel  6  or  8  inches 
long,  supported  in  a  pair  of  iron  wall  brackets  and  the  test 
weight  hooked  to  the  free  end  of  the  sample.  TSee  Figure  2.] 
The  arrangment  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  test  room  con- 
sists of  a  bar  several  feet  long  provided  with  a  series  of  ten 
stout  hooks  from  which  as  many  samples  may  be  suspended 
and  tested.  The  ring  for  this  purpose  is  attached  to  the  iron 
mandrel  holding  the  test  section,  while  to  the  free  end  is 
clamped  a  small  hand  vise,  into  the  lower  end  of  which  the 
weight  is  hooked.     [See  Figure  3.] 

Stretching  Test.— This  test  is  credited  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Hodges,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  who 
first  suggested  it  as  a  means  for  determining  the  quality  of  the 
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rubber  and  its  degree  of  vulcanization,  as  shown  by  the  strength 
and  permanent  set  after  test.  The  arrangement  employed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  for  holding  the  rubber  strips  under 
tension  consists  of  a  box-like  contrivance  of  wood.  This  is 
made  to  hold  one  sample  at  a  time,  but  it  is  proposed  to  modify 
it  so  as  to  stretch  the  samples  in  a  removable  frame  which 
can  then  be  set  aside  for  ten  minutes  while  other  samples  are 
being  put  under  tension.  [See  Figure  4.]  At  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  testing  department,  the  rubber  strip  is  at- 
tached at  each  end  to  a  stout  cord,  one  of  these  cords  is  then 
attached  to  a  screw  eye  in  a  table  top  while  the  other  is  con- 
nected to  the  hook  of  a  spring  balance  by  which  the  amount  of 
the  pull  can  be  ascertained. 

Vibration  Test.— The  airbrake  hose  specification  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.  provides: 

One  piece  to  be  mounted  on  standard  nipples,  with  ends  rounded  to 
prevent  undue  cutting  of  the  tube,  will  be  placed  on  vibrating  machine. 
With  a  uniform  air  pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  hose  must 
not  fail  in  less  than  75  hours.  The  test  on  the  vibrating  machine  is 
made  as  follows  :  One  end  of  hose  is  held  fast,  the  other  end  passing 
through  a  distance,  vertically,  of  14  inches,  at  the  rate  of  92  strokes  per 
minute.  A  uniform  air  pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch  is  main- 
tained on  the  hose  during  test.     [See  Figure  5.] 
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The  vibrating  test  required  on  air  brake  hose  by  Swift  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  is  performed  on  a  machine  holding  the  hose  (four 
at  a  time)  vertically  and  with  the  lower  end  fixed  working  the 
upper  end  forward  and  back,  at  the  rate  of  70  strokes  per 
minute. 

The  practical  value  of  these  vibrating  tests  is  open  to  serious 
question.  The  conditions  under  which  they  are  made  are  very 
unlike  those  of  actual  service,  and  the  results  are  so  extremely 
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erratic,  even  on  hose  of  high  quality  friction,  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  test  is  regarded  with  less  favor  than  any  other. 
So  far  as  known  it  is  employed  only  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  railway  and  Swift  &  Co.  A  far  more  reasonable 
flexibility  or  anti-kinking  test  is  that  requiring  the  22  inch  piece 
of  1}  inch  four-ply  hose  to  admit  of  being  doubled  back  upon 
itself  till  the  ends  are  16  inches  apart,  center  to  center,  without 
kinking  at  the  bend.  Also  the  deflection  test  by  measuring 
the  deflection  when  a  piece  of  hose  firmly  clamped  is  support- 
ing 10  pounds,  10  inches  from  point  of  support. 

Among  the  notable  specification  requirements  on  air  hose 
should  be  mentioned  those  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Co.  which  call  for  composite  tube  and 
cover — i.  e.,  the  tube  is  to  be  "formed  with  a  complete  inner 
tube  of  TV  inch  rubber,  wrapped  with  a  single  wrapping  of 
loosely  woven  12  ounce  cotton  canvas,  the  whole  being  covered 

with  an  outer  tube  of  ^'3  inch  thick    rubber. Cover 

must  be  made  in  composite  form,  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided for  with  the  tube."  Rubber  5'o  inch  is  called  for  either 
side  of  the  12  ounce  duck  used  in  the  cover.  There  is  doubt- 
less some  advantage  against  wear  and  weathering  in  the  com- 
posite structure  of  the  cover,  but  hardly  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  extra  cost  in  making  such  a  hose. 

In  the  specifications  issued  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Co.  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  express  quantitatively  the 
values  of  friction,  tube  and  cover.  It  is  done  by  a  calculated 
summary  figured  from  the  data  derived  by  the  tests.  As  deter- 
mined by  this  summary  the  "comparative  figure,"  as  it  is 
termed,  must  be  at  least  400.  The  calculation  is  made  as 
shown  in  the  following  example  which  is  quoted  from  the 
specifications  and  illustrates  an  air  brake  hose  that  passes  the 
specified  requirements  with  23.8  points  to  spare  : 

Friction.  Example. 

In  minutes  up  to  15  mins.  Xlo  14  mins.Xio=  140.0 

Tube. 

35  minus  1st  permanent  set  35 — 12;—     23.0 

15  minus  2d  permanent  set  X 10  15 — 4^X10=   uo.o 

Strength  at  beginning  of  10  mins.-i-ioo  2O0-f-to0=       2.0 

Ultimate  elongation -f-ioo  (     450^-^100=       4.5 

Ultimate  strengthH-200  650^-200=       3.2 

Cover. 

35  minus  1st  permanent  set  35 — H#=     24  o 

15  minus  2d  permanent  setX5  15— 3£X5=     0°-° 

Strength  at  beginning  of  10  mins. -h  100  300^-100=       3.0 

Ultimate  elongation-r- 100  5oo-moo=       5.0 

Ultimate  strength-H2oo  625-^-200=       3.1 

50  minus  %  drop  in  strength  of  cover  50 — 4^=     46.0 

(during  10  mins.  under  450^  stretch.)  

423.8 

The  entire  calculation  is  purely  empirical  and  the  factors  are 
arbitrarily  selected  and  applied  with  the  evident  intention  of 
emphasizing  certain  of  the  tests  known  to  give  high  results  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  rubber  stock  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  hose.  The  principal  points  thus  markedly  influencing 
the  final  "  comparative  figure  "  are  the  friction,  the  permanent 
set  of  tube  and  cover,  and  the  percentage  of  drop  or  reduction 
in  strength  of  cover  when  under  strain  for  ten  minutes. 

It  is  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  these  specifications,  the  life  of 
air  brake  hose  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  increased  from 
about  12  months  for  regular  brands  to  about  24  months  for 
specification  goods.  If  this  be  so,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
pecuniary  advantage  in  paying  high  prices  for  specification 
goods  over  medium  priced  regular  brands  with  24  months 
guarantee. 

[concluding  paper  next  month.] 


AN  OLD  SCHEME  UNDER  A  NEW  NAME. 


THERE  has  been  widely  distributed  of  late  a  printed  sheet 
with  the  heading  Financial  Topics — Vol.  I,  No.  1  ;  De- 
cember, 1903.     It  purports  to  be  issued  fiom — 

Room  717,  Exchange  Court  Building,  New  York, 

The  contents  of  the  paper  are  devoted  mainly  to  advertising 
the  "International  Rubber  and  Trading  Co.",  the  address  of 
which  is  stated  to  be — 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Now  it  happens  that  these  two  addresses  lead  to  one  and  the 
same  building.  The  latter  address  leads  to  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  late  "  Pard  Rubber  Plantation  Co."  The  first  leads  to 
a  room  on  a  lower  floor,  occupied  by  Mr.  Jack  Merrill,  whose 
versatility  in  advertising  the  shares  of  this  company  has  been 
mentioned  hitherto  in  The  India  Rubber  World.  Which 
would  suggest  that  a  certain  investment  scheme,  no  better  than 
it  ought  to  be,  is  being  conducted  under  a  new  name. 

There  is  also  being  distributed  a  pamphlet  prospectus,  bear- 
ing on  the  cover  the  name  "  International  Rubber  and  Trading 
Co.",  but  filled  inside  with  reading  matter  very  similar  to  the 
prospectuses  of  the  old  Para]Rubber  Plantation  Co.  There  is  a 
familiar  picture — a  view  of  the  rubber  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Witt  &  Co.,  at  Manaos,  but  used  in  this  instance  as  if  to  illus- 
trate "  Packing  Rubber  for  Shipment  "  on  the  Casiquiare  prop- 
erty. The  picture  was  derived  from  The  India  Rubber 
World,  by  the  way,  and  is  used  without  respect  for  our  copy- 
right. 

There  is  not  space  here  for  a  lengthy  review  of  this  prospec- 
tus. But  it  is  strongly  advised  that,  before  investing  in  the 
company's  shares,  any  one  interested  should  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  (on  page  13) : 

That  there  exist  the  best  possible  facilities  for  transportation.  The 
Amazon  river  is  navigable  for  ocean  steamers  to  Manaos,  just  above  the 
junction  of  the  rio  Negro  and  Amazon  rivers.  From  Manaos,  the  rio 
Negro  is  navigable  to  a  point  of  conjunction  with  the  Casiquiare  river. 
The  latter  joins  the  rio  Negro  river  with  the  Orinoco  river  which,  with  a 
Decoville  railway  at  the  Delta,  is  navigable  to  the  Carribean  sea.  The 
Casiquiare  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  no  difficulty 
whatever  is  to  be  encountered  in  bringing  out  the  product  of  the  region 
contiguous  to  it. 

The  "  Decoville  railway  "  should  prove  especially  interesting. 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  letter  dated  December  3,  1903,  and 
signed  by  M.  Doud  as  secretary  of  the  International  Rubber 
and  Trading  Co.,  stating  : 

The  Company  has  contracted  to  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  rubber  in 
the  next  ninety  days,  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  marketing  all  that  it 
can  produce,  at  a  large  margin  of  profit. 

According  to  this,  the  trade  should  be  prepared,  about 
March  2,  to  see  so  much  rubber  thrown  upon  the  market  as  to 
depress  prices  below  all  records.  Anything  like  stability  in 
crude  rubber  prices  is  maintained  nowadays  only  by  the  free 
exchange  of  information  regarding  stocks.  But  a  $10,000,000 
trading  company  that  holds  up  its  sleeve — or  up  the  Casiqui- 
are river — an  indefinite  large  supply  of  rubber,  about  which 
it  refuses  any  information,  could  play  havoc  with  the  market 
any  day.  It  will  be  time  to  feel  concern  about  this  March 
rubber,  however,  when  it  reaches  the  market. 

Asbestos  in  Canada. — The  following  figures,  from  an  offi- 
cial source,  indicate  the  value  of  the  production  of  Canadian 
asbestos,  in  calendar  years : 
iSSi $35,100        1892 $099,878        1901 $1,259,759 

1S86 206,251   1896 429.S56   i°°2 1,191,328 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  asbestos  exports  are  to  the 
United  States. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


I  CANNOT  say  that  my  eye  noticed  anything  particularly 
novel  at  the  Stanley  and  National  cycle  shows,  held  as 
usual  in  London  at  the  end  of  November.  That  is,  with 
regard  to  the  applications  of  rubber.  Old  friends  were 
there  in  abundance,  with  one  or  two  conspicuous  absentees,  and 
the  rubber  trade  was  rather  more  strongly  represented 
THE  than  in  some  recent  years.  At  the  National  show  at  the 
shows.  Crystal  Palace,  The  North  British  Rubber  Co.  were  to 
the  fore  with  the  Bartlett-Clincher  tire.  At  the  large 
exhibit  of  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.  was  shown  the  new 
non  slipping  cover  which  consists  of  longitudinal  ridges  rein- 
forced by  transverse  projections  which  prevent  the  ridges  splay- 
ing apart  and  quickly  wearing  off.  These  transverse  projec- 
tions form  the  words  "  Dunlop  Tyre,"  and  thus  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  utility  and  at  the  same  time  of  affording  a  means  of 
identification.  Motor  garments  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  Dunlop  exhibit.  The  Scottish  Tyre,  Limited,  of  Glasgow, 
showed  their  "Scottish  de  Luxe,"  "Scottish  Victor"  and 
"  Edinburg  "  beaded  edge  tires.  The  alliterative  motto  used  by 
this  company,  viz. :  "  Pure  Para  prevents  puncture,"  may  possi- 
bly be  challenged  as  to  its  accuracy;  it  certainly  would  not  be 
fair  to  take  it  as  true  in  all  respects,  because  it  would  imply  that 
in  cases  where  puncture  has  occurred  rubber  other  than  Pard 
must  have  been  used.  To  judge  by  the  references  to  the  use  of 
"  Para  rubber  only  "  which  occur  consistently  in  all  tire  makers 
pamphlets  it  may  be  taken  that  the  existence  of  inferior  brands 
is  practically  unknown,  though  of  course  the  statements  that 
"  our  tires  "  are  made  of  fine  Para  throughout  may  be  read  as  a 
warning  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  competitors'  makes. 
Other  firms  exhibiting  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  the  Martin 
Tyre  Co.,  and  the  Dawson  tire,  shown  by  the  inventor,  Mrs. 
Dawson,  of  Southport,  Lancashire.  This  consists  of  a  woven 
cord  band  prepared  with  solution  to  fill  up  all  the  crevices  and 
having  a  rubber  strip  placed  on  the  band.  The  Williams  Pat- 
ent Tyre  Co.  are  concerned  with  the  exploitation  of  Williams's 
patent  adjustable  band  and  fastenings  by  the  use  of  which  it  is 
claimed  that  immunity  from  side  slip  is  secured. 

Turning  now  to  the  Stanley  show,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  following  well  known  rubber 
manufacturers  had  their  goods  on  show  :  David  Moseley  &  Sons, 
North  British  Co.,  Dunlop  company,  Avon  Rubber  Co.,  Mid- 
land Rubber  Co.,  Reddaway  &Co.,  W.  &  A.  Bates  &  Co.,  Ca- 
pon, Heaton  &  Co.  and  the  Continental  Rubber  Co.  As  far  as 
I  could  see  there  was  no  particular  novelty  shown  by  any  of 
the  above,  improvements  and  developments  being  the  order  of 
the  day.  Messrs.  Moseley  had  a  special  exhibit  in  the  gallery 
for  the  Black  Tyre  Co.  of  Glasgow.  The  Lovelace  patent  anti- 
slipping  tread  was  shown  by  the  Avon  Rubber  Co.,  the  sole 
manufacturers.  The  Clifton  Rubber  Co.  announce  that  the 
various  legal  suits  which  have  hindered  their  progress  in  the 
past  have  all  been  satisfactorily  settled  and  that  users  of  their 
"  Wapshare "  and  "Clifton"  tires  need  have  no  fear  of  any 
question  of  infringement  being  raised.  This  company,  is  loca- 
ted at  Lower  Priory,  Birmingham.  Clipper  and  Palmer  tires 
formed  a  bold  show,  these  firms  catering  specially  for  the  motor 
cyclist.  As  is  well  known  the  Clipper-Continental  tyres  are 
made  at  the  Continental  company's  works  at  Hanover.  In  con- 
nection with  their  motor  tires  this  company  emphases  the  neces- 
sity of  fitting  a  car  with  tires  of  the  requisite  strength  for  the 


weight  they  have  to  support.  The  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Continental  Co. and  entitled:  "Clipper-Continental Tyres— How 
to  Treat  and  Repair  Them,"  is  replete  with  useful  information 
and  should  prove  highly  popular.  The  Le  Paris  racing  tyres 
can  claim  90  per  cent,  of  the  classic  road  races  of  the  past  sea- 
son and  the  company  is  naturally  somewhat  jubilant  over  the 
fact.  The  Le  Cuirasse  non  slipping  band  is  supplied  in  red  or 
black  rubber  and  is  stated  to  be  unpuncturable  and  everlasting, 
though  if  it  is  made  of  rubber  the  latter  statement  seems  a 
somewhat  bold  one.  This  company  has  its  location  at  20,  Kirby 
street,  Hatton  garden,  London,  E.  C.  Beyond  the  Continental, 
the  only  other  foreign  firm  that  caught  my  eye  was  the  Fulda 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  together  with  the  Aschaffenburg 
Celluloid  Co.  was  represented  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Norton  Fol- 
gate  Rubber  Solution  Co.  One  of  the  boldest  claims  made  at 
the  show  emanated  from  Stand  287,  where  the  Azulay  patent 
horse  hair  tire  was  exhibited.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  non  puncturable  tire  ever  offered  to  the  public, 
and  that  it  will  revolutionize  the  cycle  trade.  Though  I  have 
no  reason  whatever  to  be  sceptical  on  the  matter,  I  shall  look 
with  interest  for  reports  from  riders.  The  tires  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Leon  Azulay,  Southwick,  Sussex. 

The  business  in  rubber  heel  pads  has  rapidly  advanced  to 

one  of  importance,  among  others  who  are  turning  out  large 

quantities   being  the  Liverpool   Rubber  Co.  and 

rubber      the  pjyde  Rubber  Co.    A  recent  estimate  puts  the 

HEEL  PADS.  '  r 

number  sold  at  30,000  a  week,  which  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  mark,  seeing  how  popular  they  have  become 
with  all  classes.  Various  reasons  have  been  adduced  for  this 
popularity,  but  those  who  have  given  publicity  to  their  views 
seem  to  have  overlooked  the  question  of  ultimate  economy  to 
the  wearer.  So  many  people  rapidly  wear  down  the  heels  of 
their  boots  that  they  find  the  shilling  or  so  expenditure  on  a 
rubber  pad  to  save  them  considerably  more  than  this  sum  in 
cobbler's  bills.  It  is  claimed  for  the  rubber  aluminium  pads 
sold  at  138,  High  Holborn,  London,  that  by  this  make  the  tend- 
ency to  slip  on  greasy  pavements  is  overcome,  though  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  statistics  showing  the  defects  of  the  plain  rubber 
pad  in  this  direction.  The  O'Sullivan  silent  tread  heels  are 
being  sold  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  at  7,  Snow  Hill,  London, 
E.  C.  A  point  which  is  not  without  some  importance  is  the 
capability  of  the  retail  bootmaker  or  working  cobbler  to  put 
the  rubber  heels  on  properly.  Naturally,  any  one  may  say 
the  majority  of  these  men  know  little  or  nothing  about  rubber 
and  the  various  ways  of  attaching  it  to  leather,  and  many  com- 
plaints which  have  arisen  are  attributable  to  ignorance  in  this 
direction  rather  than  to  any  defect  in  the  rubber  itself. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Reid, 

the  inventor  of  Velvril,  I  was   informed  that  this  product  is 

making  steady  progress  in  public  estimation,  though 

artificial    j  gathered  that  the  makers  have  largely  modified 

I  FATHER 

their  claims  as  to  Velvril  being  a  substitute  for 
India-rubber.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  a  cheap  substitute  for 
leather  that  it  is  being  used,  in  decorative  work  generally. 
There  is  also  a  demand  for  it  in  the  upholstering  of  motorcars. 
That  there  is  a  growing  market  for  material  of  this  sort  is  evi- 
denced by  the  progress  being  made  by  the  Pluviusin  Co.,  of 
Monton,  near  Manchester,  and  by  the  success  of  the  Pegamoid 
company.     This  concern  is  by  no  means  dead  as  is  supposed  by 
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many  to  be  the  case  since  the  upsetting  of  the  patent  by  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life 
in  its  works  near  London,  though  a  modification  is  perceptible 
in  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  the  product  in  the  days  of 
its  first  announcement  to  the  world.  The  recently  issued  re- 
port of  New  Pegamoid  states  that  in  spite  of  the  cessation  of 
the  large  government  orders  due  to  the  South  African  war 
steady  progress  is  being  made,  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  being 
available  for  distribution. 

Some  rubber  manufacturers,  more  especially  those  whose 

business  is  practically  confined  to  one  class  of  goods,  have  been 

anxiously    debating    within    themselves    as     to 

a  question     whether  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  employ- 

OF  POLICY.  ,  ,K  ,  1.      .         .-     j 

ment  of  a  regular  traveler  are  really  justified,  or 
whether  just  as  satisfactory  results  could  not  be  obtained  by 
means  of  postal  communication  alone.  Of  course  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  generally  on  the  matter;  it  is  one  for  each  to 
decide  for  himself  with  the  facts  and  figures  at  his  disposal. 
As  a  manufacturer  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  prog- 
ress of  a  traveler ;  on  one  journey  he  may  get  satisfactory  in- 
terviews with  customers  and  justify  his  appointment.  Next 
time  he  may  find  that  he  has  been  preceded  by  a  rival  and  that 
there  are  no  orders  to  give  away,  or  the  buyer  is  engaged  and 
cannot  see  him  that  day.  Next  time,  perhaps,  he  is  more  for- 
tunate. Thus  the  cycle  goes  on,  the  result  being  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  traveler  has  made  his  expenses.  These  ex- 
penses of  course  have  to  come  out  of  the  price  charged  for  the 
goods,  and  it  has  occurred  to  some  that  this  extra  cost  might 
be  taken  oflf  the  goods  if  they  were  offered  by  the  post.  The 
buyer  would  at  once  see  the  advantage  in  price  and  this  might 
do  more  in  persuading  him  to  give  his  orders  than  would  the 
persuasive  eulogies  of  the  traveler  offering  the  same  goods  at  a 
higher  price.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  matter  for  each  to  decide 
for  himself,  but  it  seems  of  sufficient  interest  to  make  a  refer- 
ence to  it. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  South  African  trade  contains 
one  or  two  remarks  of  interest  to  our  industry.  Rubber  goods 
are  mostly  obtained  from  England,  but  there  is  a  tend- 
south  enCy_  especially  among  American  mining  engineers,  to 
give  preference  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  States  for 
mechanical  goods.  American  goods  are  said  to  owe  their  su- 
periority to  attention  to  small  details  and  the  British  manufac- 
turer is  exhorted  to  act  on  similar  lines  if  he  would  stem  the 
threatened  loss  of  his  prestige.  With  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  mining  engineer,  I  referred  in  a  recent  issue  to 
the  fact  of  the  rubber  belts  for  Frue  vanners  being  mainly  sup- 
plied from  America  and  I  suggested  that  British  manufactur- 
ers might  look  into  this  matter.  Events,  however,  move  rapidly 
in  mining  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  any  under- 
hand motive  if  I  say  that  the  Frue  vanner  with  its  rubber  belt 
bids  fair  to  be  more  and  more  displaced  by  the  Wilfley  concen- 
trator. In  this  machine  the  buddling  surface  consists  of  lino- 
leum, this  material  having  been  selected  as  the  best  after  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  in  which  wood,  rubber,  marble,  slate, 
and  numerous  metals  were  tried.  I  am  not  here  advertising 
the  merits  of  any  particular  form  of  concentrating  table,  but  it 
seems  important  to  say  that  recent  events  go  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  rubber  used  in  mining  machinery  may  decrease 
rather  than  increase. 

It  would  seem  that  the  prominent  position  of  the  Dunlop 
ompany  as  litigants  in  the  courts  is  to  be  sustained   right  up 

to  the  lapsing  of  the  patents,  a  date  which  is  now 
dunlop       rapidly  approaching.     The  recent   action  against 

Messrs.  Moseley  failed  because  the  judge  held  that 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  outer  covers  alone  was  not  an  in- 


fringement. In  another  case  versus  the  North  British  Rubber 
Co.  the  Dunlop  company  were  not  more  fortunate.  This  some- 
what complicated  action  had  to  do  with  the  arrangement  come 
to  between  the  North  British  Co.  and  Michelin  of  Clermont-Fer- 
rand for  the  latter  to  manufacture  the  clincher  motor  tire  for 
sale  by  the  former  in  England.  The  arrangement  certainly 
caused  some  little  surprise  when  it  was  announced  about  a 
year  ago,  because  it  seemed  to  amount  to  a  confession  by  the 
North  British  that  their  own  manufacture  was  not  up  to  the 
mark.  In  connection  with  some  remarks  on  the  Dunlop  pat- 
ents a  London  financial  paper  says  :  ■'  We  are  not  sure  it  will 
not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  company  to  be  relieved  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  constant  litigation  which  the  protection  of  its  pat- 
ents has  involved  and  in  future  have  to  rely  entirely  on  excel- 
lence of  manufacture  and  superiority  of  workmanship."  Apart 
from  litigation  troubles  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  from  the  recent 
balance  sheet  how  the  earnings  and  prospects  of  the  company 
have  increased. 

I  had  the  pleasure  in  November  of  meeting  Mr.  Pearson  in 
London,  and  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  conveying  to 
those  British  manufacturers  whom  Mr.  Pearson  had 
no  time  to  call  upon,  his  regret  that  the  time  at  his 
disposal  in  England  was  too  short  to  enable  him  to 
renew  old  friendships  or  to  add  to  the  list  of  subscribers  with 
whom  he  has  personal  acquaintance.  I  am  sure  that  those 
members  of  the  trade  who  have  experienced  our  editor's  hos- 
pitality and  attention  when  in  the  States  will  regret  that  his 
brief  stay  in  England  allowed  only  of  a  stoppage  in  Liverpool 
and  London,  and  the  more  prolonged  visit  to  our  shores  which 
he  proposes  to  make  at  no  distant  date  will  doubtless  be  antici- 
pated with  pleasure.  Mr.  Pearson  is  at  present  in  Ceylon  and 
proposes  to  return  to  the  States  via  Japan  on  the  completion  of 
his  tour.  

DEMAND  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  TIRES. 


OUR 
EDITOR. 


UNDER  the  new  law  in  New  York  state  licensing  automo- 
biles and  requiring  each  to  be  tagged  with  a  numberj 
about  8800  machines  have  been  registered,  of  which  number  it 
is  estimated  that  one  half  are  owned  in  New  York  city.  There 
is  no  city  office,  by  the  way,  for  the  registry  of  automobiles. 
To  take  this  state  alone,  an  idea  of  the  great  expenditure  for 
automobile  tires  may  be  gained.  The  report  of  the  500  mile  re- 
liability contest,  between  New  York  and  Boston,  in  October, 
1902,  indicated  $35  each  as  the  average  retail  price  of  the  tires 
on  the  automobiles  entered.  An  official  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  under  whose  auspices  the  contest  was  made, 
estimates  that  the  average  pleasure  car  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States  requires  six  tires  per  year.  Applying  this  esti- 
mate, and  the  above  price  of  tires,  to  the  number  of  automo- 
biles registered  in  New  York  state,  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $1,- 
848,000  for  tires  would  be  required.  But  the  above  list  in- 
cludes many  heavy  commercial  vehicles,  requiring  heavier  and 
more  expensive  tires  than  were  entered  in  the  New  York- Bos- 
ton contest,  so  that  the  expense  for  tires  is  probably  nearer  $2,- 
ooo,ooo.==On  March  23,  1903,  an  automobile  licensing  act 
went  into  effect  in  New  Jersey,  and  on  December  15  it  was  re- 
ported that  4287  machines  had  been  licensed  in  that  state.  In 
Connecticut,  1343  automobiles  have  been  registered,  and  in 
Massachusetts  3714,  of  which  500  are  motor  cycles.  It  is  un- 
derstood, of  course,  that  some  of  these  figures  are  duplicates, 
the  same  vehicle  being  registered  in  two  states.  A  recent 
statement  was  to  the  effect  that  1700  automobiles  weVe  owned 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  certainly  must  be  as  many  more 
automobiles  in  the  remaining  forty  states. 
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OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

For  the  United  States  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  IQ03. 


INDIA-RUBBER. 

-Imports    of    Crude    India-Rubber,   by 
Countries. 


From- 


Europe  : 

Belgium 

Frauce 

Germany 

Netherlands   

Portugal 

Uuiteil  Kingdom  . 


Total 


North  America  : 
British  Norlh  America 

Central  America..  

Mexico  

Other  North  America. . . 


Pounds. 


Total 


South  America : 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Ecuador    . 

Peru 

Other  South  America. 


Total 

Asia  and  Oceanica: 
East  Indies— British  . 
Ail  other 


Total 

Gb  \NI>  TOTAL 


Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


1901-03  . 
1900-01  . 

l-:>: . 

1898-99  . 
1891 

1896-97  . 
1891-96  . 
1894-95  . 
1893-94  . 
1892-93  . 
1891-92 


5,328,674 
379,635 

2.916,814 
360,865 

2.009.4^5 
9,714,59; 

20,710.040 


11,421 

1,083,351 

251,776 

15,009 


1,362,157 

31,119.486 

455,969 

681,136 

210,899 

15.828 


31,483,318 


454,594 
462 


455,056 
55,010,571 

50,413,481 

55.275,529 
49,377.138 
61,063,066 
46,055,497 
35,574,449 
36,774,460 
39.741,607 
33.757,783 
41,547,680 
39,976,205 


Value. 


$3,337,766 

239,064 

1.445,698 

162,383 

1,053,900 

5,616.827 


$11,855,638 

$    5.464 
542.984 

97,512 
6,247 


$652,237 

517,218,519 

176,568 

296,031 

105.622 

7,437 


$17,804,077 

£124,575 
183 


$124,758 

$30,436,710 

24,899,230 
28.155,383 
31,376,867 
31,707,620 
25,386  010 
17,457,976 
16,603,020 
18,353,121 
15,077,933 
17,809.239 
19,718,216 


II.— Imports   of  Crude   India-Rubber,    by 
Customs  Districts. 


Boston 

New  York    ... 
Philadelphia 
New  Orleans 
San  Francisco 
Other  ports  .. 

Total.... 


Pounds. 


1,674,1911 

62,770,004 

510 

433,088 

61,782 

70.991 


Value. 


$     853,325 

29,284,547 

128 

255.466 

20,743 

22,501 


55,010,571     $30,436,710 


III. — Imports    of    Manufactures  of  India- 
Rubber,  by  Countries. 
[4- Indicates  increase;  —indicates  decrease.] 


From- 


Anstria-lluugary 

Belgium.  

France 

Germany  

lulv 

Netherlands  

Russia 

United  Kingdom 

Oilier  Europe 

British  Xorth  America. 
Other  countries 


Total,  I! 


Total, 
Total, 

Total, 

Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 
Total, 


1901  02. 

1900  01 

1 8911-97 

1893-94. 
1892-93 


Value. 


I  6 

55 
129, 


1 

2N 
182 

2 
$685 


,695-4- 
,532+ 
,631+ 
,551+ 
554+ 
,236- 
,381+ 
768+ 

972  + 


449,766 
478,663 
564,083 
379,309 

297,963 

294,228 
315,902 
309,808 


INDIA-RUBBER. 

IV. — Imports    of  Manufactures    of    India- 
Rubber,  by  Customs  Districts. 


Boston  and  Charleston  u 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Other  Atlantic  ports  ... 

New  Orleans 

Other  Gulf  ports  

San  Francisco 

Other  Pacific  ports 

Northern  and  lake  ports 
All  other  ports 

Total 


Value. 


$  78, 

517 

11, 

15 

1. 

10. 

1 
25 

2 


652 
,774 
036 
806 
824 
508 
B39 
,204 
793 
736 


$665,972 


V. — Exports    of    Manufactures   of    India- 
Rubber  (and  Gutta-Percha),  by 
Customs  Districts, 


From — 


Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 


Baltimore 

Boston  and  Charlestn 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Allother  Atlantic... 

Arizona 

Corpus  Chrlsti 

Paso  del  Norte 

Salurla 

Alaska 

Puget  Sound 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Buffalo  Creek..     .... 

Champlaiu,     . .   

Detroit 

Memphremagog,  Vt. . 

Niagara 

Vermont,  Vt 

Other  N.  border,  etc  , 
ports 

Total 


8    1,368 

16,888 

4K:(,164 

2,705 

4,422 

13,908 

23,537 
20,594 
18.553 
1  4,855 
788 
123,781 


1,879 
19,056 
13,894 


25,983 

19,443 

$819,986 


Boots 

and 

Shoes. 


Other 
Rubber 
Goods. 


5     2,074 

538,254 

413,826 

897 

1,419 

1,018 


4 

19,472 

17,309 

304 

44,339 


74 
2,028 


5,191 

$1,056,491 


$       1,089 

324,358 

1,269.313 

103 

760 

12,780 

30,007 

57,723 

14,088 

7,137 

14,921 

228 

110,458 

80,066 

90.210 

33,393 

13,700 

127,894 

68,488 

42,644 

$2,999,875 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 

I. — Imports  of     Crude    Gutta-Percha,    by 
Countries. 


From- 


France  

Germany 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom  

Central  America 

Other  North  America. 
East  Indies— British  . . . 
Other  lands 


Total,  1902-03. 

Total.  1901-02 
Total,  1900-01. 
Total,  1899-00 
Total,  1898-99. 
Total,  1897-98. 


GUTTA-JULETONG  (PONTIANAK). 


United  Kingdom 

Kast  Indies— British 


Total,  1902-03. 


Total. 
Total, 


1901-02 
1900-01 . 


Pounds. 


3,322 

161,910 

380 

115,180 

478 

1.472 

25,274 

1,309 


316,290 

525.767 
280,560 
427.678 
618,939 
636,477 


53,9(19 
18,930  908 


13,984,817 

16,850,821 

9,371,087 


Value. 


$  3,387 

87,204 

825 

90,804 

273 

530 

35.408 

1,112 


$222,400 


252,329 
130,957 
178,616 
167,677 
169,381 


$    2.897 
342.534 

$345,431 

501,418 
248,838 


Note.— About  84  percent,  in  volumeand  95  percent. 
in  value  of  the  Gutta-percha  imported  arrived  at  New 
Y  irk,  ;tnd  the  remainder  principally  at  Boston.  Of  the 
Pontianak,  13,895,554  pounds  arrived  at  New  York  and 
89,173  pounds  at  San  Francisco. 

imports  of  Crude  Gutta-percha  for  earlier  years  are 
not  given,  for  the  reason  that  the  customs  returns  then 
included  under  this  head  Batata,  Pontianak,  etc. 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 

II. — Imports    of  Manufactures   of    Gutta- 
Percha,  by  Countries. 


From — 


Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Sweden,  Norway. 
United  Kingdom 
Other  countries. ., 


Total,  1902-03., 

Total,  1901-02.. 
Total,  1900-01. 
Total,  1899-01. 
Total,  1998-99. 
Total,  1897-98 
To'al.  1896  97. 


Value. 


$  10,176 

23 

6.604 

83,286 

287 

124,813 

9 


$225,198 

127,780 
163,337 
254.332 
115,682 
156,997 
97,194 


Note. — Of  the  above  imports,  $117,764  worth  was 
entered  at  Pacific  ports. 

RUBBER  SCRAP. 

Quantity  and   Value   of  Imports,  by 
Countries. 


From- 


Belgium 

France  

Germany 

Netherlands 

Kussla-Baltlc  

—Black  Sea 

Sweden,  Norway 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

British  North  America. 

Central  America 

Mexico 

Other  North  America. . . 


Pounds. 


338.912 
531,032 

8,290,9'j0 

1,860 

7,219,680 

3,235,217 

585,022 

316,606 

1,851,168 

2,216,891 

165 

16,414 

65.507 


Value. 


20.364 

38,223 

617,483 

283 

438,842 

181,484 

35,917 

19.331 

123.109 

137,183 

27 

479 

3,412 


Total,  1902-03. 

Total,  1901-02 
Total,  1900-01. 
Total,  1899-00. 
Total,  1898-99. 


24,659,;94  $1,516,137 

22,894,900  $1,437,960 

15,235,236  988.316 

19,093,547  1,249,231 

10,513  604  462,014 


Note. — For  information  regarding  imports  under 
this  heading,  readers  are  referred  to  the  article  on 
"  The  World's  Trade  in  Waste  Rubber,*'  in  The  India 
Rubber  World,  March  r,  1903  (page  196),  giving  de- 
tails back  10  1893,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  real 
sources  of  the  material  imported. 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

Exports  of  Reclaimed   Rubber,  by  Coun- 
tries,    for    Four   Years. 


To— 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Dermark 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden-Norway. 

Great  Britain 

Canada 

Mexico 

Japan 

Australia 

Other  lands 


Value, 
1899-00, 


$8,496 
1,207 
2,276 
56,263 
16.119 
2,923 

2^033 

'  6.149 

125.902 

259,416 

9,226 

2,214 


Value, 
1900-01 


703 
13,220 
48,419 
17,601 
2,734 

'575 

i(U03 

295,409 
200,422 

1,1172 
2,830 

"'442 


Value, 
1901-C2. 


1        60 

1,250 

38,310 

20,191 

12  291 

6,550 

i1  809 

'  5,552 
18,318 
820,844 
143,276 
42 
176 

'"46 


Value, 
1902-03. 


481 
1.084 
13,932 
19,428 
11,284 
9,019 


418 

1.774 

215,904 

129,216 

1,368 


85 
566 


Total $492,284  $642,093^569.698  $404,586 

[Exports,  1896-97,  $119,440;  1897-98,   $257,639;   1S98-99, 
$376,962.] 
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Exports  of  American  Rubber  Goods. 

FISCAL  YEAR   ENDED  JUNE  30,   1903. 


EXPORTED  TO— 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Other 
Goods 

Value. 

Total 

Pairs. 

Value. 

Europe : 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores  aud  Madeira 

Belgium 

$       811 

07 

4,313 

2,899 

29,9i'0 

497 

1.76li 

1 .816 

3,795 

75 

5,687 
750 

1,717 
849 

86.690 

7,706 

440 

67,547 

19,310 
291,247 
289,777 

22,036 

25,238 

6,733 

30 

105 

63'.  154 

1,722 

13,286 

57.1131 

1,026,682 

$    2,755 
736 

22,828 

108,971 
106,152 

10^826 

10  273 

3,347 

70 

26 

27410 

5, 1.<1 

23,072 

460,954 

$    6,180 

84 

42,596 

6,055 

80,083 

118,170 

28 

59,688 

11  680 

6.217 

2,342 

3,177 
5  093 
8,691 
1,971 

686 
873,065 

5     9.716 

887 

69,7.37 

16,833 

202.222 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

284,222 

625 
72,224 

56.769 
12.359 

2,487 
26 

8,864 

Spain 

33,289 
11.192 

8,003 

24,368 

1,420,709 

North  America: 

$154,814 

$       961 

349 

13,322 

94  367 

82,245 

4,603 

3.746 

2,665 

2,411 

3.615 

1,333 

116  035 

207 

4,396 

82,797 

465 

125 

60 

614 

2,172 

1,891,009 

170 

812 

16,4  8 

47,078 

8,740 

14,705 

178 

60 

"l2 

3!  176 

4,648 

787 

2,351 

"86 

60 
1,216 

$791,872 

$        87 
144 
29,139 
43,137 
17,01  t 
12,405 

28 

"21 

2,00'.; 
4,311 

2,210 

"is 

"65 

$1,287,756 

$       613 

70 

6.073 

458,088 

17,042 

1,064 

5.012 

695 

194 

765 

418 

100,325 

20 

6,731 

73,786 

201 

465 

110 

399 

751 

$2,234,442 
$    1,651 

563 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns,. 
Quebec,  Ontario,  etc 

Newfoundland,  Labrador. 

40.134 
595.592 
66,341 
18  132 
8,848 
3,288 

2,605 

Mexico  

Mlqitelon.  Langlev,  etc.. . 
West  Indies— British 

Danish.   ... 
Dutcli 
French.   .. 

Haiti     

4,401 
1,761 

308  969 

4,572 

11  624 

108,793 

666 

605 

170 

1,068 

3,716 

Total,  North  America. 

South  America  : 

Argentina 

Brazil 

$346,778 

S13.985 
1,747 
1,467 

12,699 
412 
600 

3.665 

28 

1,631 

$  48,303 
$    5,729 

2094 

7» 

1  947 

4  1,9 

1,839 

230 

100,011 

3,585 

1ST 
8,831 

22 
1,283 

"2 
180 

404 

$103,259 

$        ISO 
1,882 

1,370 
100 
(10 

"    "3 
180 
35 
130 

$733,352 

$    8.007 
18,428 

3.421 

1,951 

620 

537 

7,10* 

1.119 
3,715 

$1,183,389 

$  22,178 
22,057 

Chile 

13,510 

Ecuador 

(iuianas— British 

Dutch 

11,470 
14.650 
1,572 
1,137 

3 

10,939 

1,182 

5,470 

Total, South  America. 
Asia  : 

10,104 

3,628 

1,594 

91,942 
46,629 

8.400 

S    4,770 

$    1,658 

1,127 

29.126 
28.55S 

3,657 

$  53  595 

$    7.186 

245 

8,428 

476 

10,319 

87,620 

405 

135 

99 

$104,174 
$  11.573 

China— Russ  an 

East  Indies— British 

Dutch 

245 
11.049 

555 
41,392 

Japan 

Russia,  Asiatic 

159.100 

2.244 

135 

3.986 

Total,  Asia      

OCEANICA: 

British  Australasia 

S  54,840 

$  98,463 

10 

2.876 

20.692 

152,193 

134.670 

233 

2,275 

$  64,126 

S  77,778 

'l52 

2,396 

$114,913 

$  57,196 
8 

857 

253 

35,773 

$233,879 

$233,436 

18 

3,385 

German  Oceaulca 

Philippine  Islands 

253 
58,861 

Africa  : 

British  Africa— West 

South.... 

5121,541 

$        306 
82,402 

751 
9,750 . 

137,078 

136 

16.723 

.... 

'2 
144 

$  80,326 

$       140 
11,682 

'"" 

"6 
301 

$94,086 

$         33 

15.655 

36 

3 

345 

2,901 

$295,953 

$        479 

109,939 

36 

6 

Portuguese  Africa 

Turkey  in  Africa— Egypt. 

1,096 

6 

12,952 

Total,  Africa 

Grand  Total  1903 
Grand  Total,  1902  . . 
Grand  Total,  1901    . 
Grand  Total,  1900... 
Grand  Total,  1899  .. 
Grand  Total,  1898  .. 
Grand  Total,  1897  .. 
Grand  Total,  189S... 
Grand  Total.  1895  .. 
Grand  Total,  1894... 

$  93,209 

5819,985 

Oil. 11 

666.72b 

541,830 

1...   .(a)    .. 

1      .   .(«}.. 

(«)... 

.    ..(„>... 
....(«)... 
...   .(»)    .. 

17,001 

2,307,40 

2.594,70* 
1,459,101 
767.10 
486,581 
391.83' 
306.021 
350,71! 
383  79. 
261,65 

$     12,132 

$1,030,491 

1,046  315 

724  015 

420,711 
260,88t 
224,70? 
195.49E 
216,657 
225,986 
155,011 

$  19,173 

$2,299,87£ 
1,781,941 
1,727,521 
1,405,215 
1,501,49! 
1,499,15' 
1,611,641 
1,612,49! 
1.270,151 
1,306,83 

$124,514 

$4,170,351 
3,462,402 
3,017,268 
2,367,788 
1.765,385 
1,723.862 
1,807,116 
1  859,156 
1,505,142 
1,461,842 

LITERATURE  OF  INDIA-RUBBER. 


a— Included  in  "  Other  Goods  "  before  1899. 


THE  CEYLON  HANDBOOK  AND  DIRECTORY  AND  COMPENDIUM  OF 
Useful  Information  for  1903-04,  to  which  is  appended  a  Review  of  the 
Planting  Enterprise  and  Agriculture  of  the  Colony.  Compiled  and  Edited  by 
I.  Ferguson.  Editor  of  the  Col""  Obstryer,  Tropical  Agriculturist,  etc. 
Colombo;  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson.  1903.  [Cloth.  8vo.  Pp.  ix  +  m6S+lv; 
folding  tables,  maps,  and  advertisement  pages.     Price,  1 5  rupees.] 

THE  important  attention  which  rubber  culture  has  received 
of  late  in  Ceylon,  and  the  results  attained,  renders  of  in- 
terest any  authentic  information  regarding  planting  conditions 
in  that  colony.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  any  information 
to  be  sought  in  relation  to  Ceylon  planting  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  this  bulky  and  closely  printed,  concisely  written  vol- 
ume, which  forms  the  twenty-sixth  annual  issue,  under  the 
same  management.  In  effect,  it  is  a  directory  of  every  planta- 
tion on  the  island,  with  details  of  its  management,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  acreage  devoted  to  each  product.  There  is  infor- 
mation also  regarding  general  conditions  on  the  island— govern- 
ment, laws,  history,  trade,  transportation,  and  industry,  as  well 
as  planting.  There  is  a  summary  of  progress  in  rubber  plant- 
ing, and  results  to  date,  together  with  details  of  every  estate 
on  which  such  planting  has  been  undertaken.  Not  only  is  the 
work  so  complete,  but  it  bears  ample  evidence  of  being  trust- 
worthy, and  the  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for  the  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit  which  have  induced  them  so  long  to 
maintain  this  publication. 

The  London  India  Rubber  Journal  has  issued  its  fourth 
"  Diary  and  Year  Book,"  containing  pages  for  memoranda  for 
each  business  day  during  1904,  together  with  a  printed  section 
containing  much  trade  and  statistical  data  of  use  to  the  rubber 
branch  in  Great  Britain,  conveniently  arranged  for  reference. 
The  yearly  editions  of  this  work  have  shown  continuous  im- 
provement, and  the  publishers  express  their  pleasure  at  the 
steady  growth  in  the  appreciation  shown  by  their  patrons. 
IN    CURRENT    PERIODICALS. 

Neue  Kautschukbaume  aus  Xeucaledonien  [Alstonia  Diirckheimi- 
ana,  Schlechter].  By  Rudolf  Schlechter=Z'<,r  Tropenpflanzer,  Berlin. 
VII-11  (November,  1913)-     Pp  526"53°- 

Le  Premiere  Recolte  du  Caoutchouc  sur  les  Hevea  de  la  Plantation 
Soebang  (Pamanoekan  et  Tjyassemlandeu).  By  H.  C.  Dinet  [Resume 
of  a  paper  in  Teysmania,  Batavia.  No.  8,  \()o3.~[  =  Revue  des  Culture} 
CoIcniaUs,Vans.     XIII-137  (November  20,  1903).     Pp.  308-310. 

Bericht  over  Para  Caoutchouc.  [Exhaustive  report  by  R.  Dupont, 
curator  of  the  botanic  station  in  the  Seychelles  islands,  regarding  rubber 
cultural  conditions  in  general,  and  results  of  first  experiments  in  that 
locality,  principally  with  Para  rubber].  =De  Indische  Mercuur,  Amster- 
dam.    XXVI-47  (November  24,  1903).     Pp.  798-799- 

L'Expedition  de  Monsieur  E.  Ule  dans  la  Region  Caoutchoutifere  de 
1'Amazonie.  By  E.  D.  W[ildman].  =  .*?«<«<?  des  Cultures  Coloniales, 
Paris.     XIII— 138  (December  5,  1903.)     Pp.  33°  337. 

Le  Manicoba  ou  Manihot  Glaziovii.  [Instructions  for  its  culture,  ex- 
traction of  the  latex,  and  the  preparation  of  rubber  ;  translated  from  an 
official  publication  by  the  government  of  Bahia,  Brazil.  ~\  =  Revue  des  Cul- 
tures Coloniales,  Paris.     XIII— 138  (December  5,  1903.)     Pp.  343-340- 

La  Culture  du  Castilloa  au  Mexique.  [Review  of  "  Rubber  Planting 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson. ]=Journal 
d' Agriculture  Tropicale.     III-29  (November  30,  1903.)     Pp.  338-34°- 

The  rubber  man  is  a  recent  arrival  in  town.  His  stock  con- 
sists of  two  bags,  one  of  which  is  filled  with  penny  toys.  Taking 
a  position  in  front  of  a  school  house  at  the  noon  hour,  he  shows 
his  goods  to  the  children  and  tells  them  to  bring  from  home 
anything  composed  of  rubber  and  receive  a  toy  in  exchange. 
Old  rubber  shoes,  mackintoshes,  water  bags,  all  sorts  of  things 
made  of  rubber,  are  exchanged  after  lunch,  and  the  man  departs 
with  a  load  of  rubber  and  the  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  of  having 
had  the  best  end  of  a  lot  of  small  bargains.—  The  Evening  Post 
'New  York). 
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RUBBER  NOTES  FROM  EUROPE. 

MOTOR   TIRES   FOR   ENGLAND   MADE   IN    FRANCE. 

A  DECISION  has  been  rendered  in  the  English  courts  in 
re  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  v.  North  British 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  The  former  company  purchased  from 
the  latter,  in  1896,  for  ,£200,000,  the  Bartlett  patent,  under 
which  they  had  manufactured  the  "Clincher"  tire.  At  the 
same  time  the  Danlop  company  licensed  the  North  British 
company  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  the  "  Clincher  "  tire, 
under  said  patent,  on  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  5  shillings 
per  pair,  but  stipulating  that  the  North  British  company  should 
not  manufacture  any  tire  which  might  infringe  the  Welsh  pat- 
ent, also  owned  by  the  Dunlop  company.  In  January,  1903,  the 
North  British  company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mich- 
elin  et  Cie.  (Clermont-Ferrand,  France),  whereby  the  latter 
should  manufacture  such  "  Clincher  "  motor  tires  as  the  North 
British  Rubber  Co.  might  require  for  their  trade  in  Great 
Britain.  The  French  company  were  not  to  supply  such  tires 
to  any  other  firm  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  North  British,  com- 
pany were  not  to  have  such  tires  made  by  any  other  company, 
though  reserving  the  right  to  make  in  their  own  works  not 
more  than  5000  tires  per  year.  The  tire  so  produced  was  la- 
belled "  The  Clincher-Michelin  Tyre,  Bartlett 's  patent." 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  charge  the  North  British  Rubber 
Co.  with  violation  of  the  terms  of  their  license  in  subletting 
the  license  to  Michelin  et  Cie.  The  court,  however,  held  that 
in  this  transaction  Michelin  et  Cie.  were  merely  agents  of  the 
North  British  Rubber  Co.,  who  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
manufacturers  of  "  Clincher-Michelin  "  tires  ;  there  had  been 
no  assignment  of  the  license  held  from  the  Dunlop  company. 
As  to  the  second  point  involved— the  claim  that  the  tires  so 
made  had,  by  the  inclusion  of  features  not  in  the  original 
"  Clincher  "  tire,  infringed  the  Welsh  patent— the  court  held 
that  further  evidence  would  have  to  be  presented. 

A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR  THE  DUNLOP  COMPANY. 
The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  have  been  able  to 
present  to  their  shareholders,  for  the  seventh  business  year,  the 
most  favorable  report  for  some  time  past.  Despite  the  contin- 
ued decline  in  the  price  of  tires,  and  the  liberal  writing  off  of 
their  patent  accounts,  the  company  were  able  during  the  year 
to  retire  debentures  amounting  to  ,£132,000,  to  increase  the 
dividend  on  ordinary  shares  from  5  to  6  per  cent.,  and  carry  for- 
ward a  balance  larger  than  last  year's  by  ,£57.519  5s.  id.  The 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1903, 
may  be  thus  summarized  : 

Dr. 
Carried  forward,  September  30,  1902..  £177,922     o    o 

Profits  from  trading.  1902-03 145. 46S     9   II 

Income  from  investments* 84,540  19     3     ,£407,921   9  2 

Cr. 

Interest  on  debentures £   17,270    o    o 

Preference  dividends — 10  per  cent.. . .  49,749  10  o 
Ordinary  dividends — 6  percent..  ..  59,999  ■'  7 
Written  off  patents  account 45,371     2     6    .£172,3904   1 

Carried  forward,  September  30,  1903 £235,541  5  1 

[*  Including  subsidiary  companies.] 

The  directors  report:  "With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
automobile  tires  manufactured  by  the  company,  a  great  deal  of 
interested  misrepresentation  has  taken  place.  The  efforts  of 
the  directors  to  safeguard  the  patent  rights  of  the  shareholders 
conflict  with  the  large  importation  of  automobiles  fitted  with 
tires  made  abroad.  Users  do  not  always  understand  that  mo- 
tor tires  made  in  Germany  and  France  are  manufactured  ac- 
cording to  purely  English   inventions   (the  property  of  your 


company)  but  which  a.re  not  recognized  in  Germany  or  France. 
Such  tires,  when  improperly  imported  to  England,  constitute 
an  infringement  of  your  rights,  and  the  efforts  made  in  defense 
of  those  rights  cause  certain  prejudice,  of  which  foreign  com- 
petitors do  not  hesitate  to  avail.  The  extended  sale  and  prac- 
tical use  of  Dunlop  motor  tires  are,  however,  proving  the 
strongest  factors  in  establishing  the  superiority  of  tires  made 
at  home  under  the  original  patents  to  which  they  owe  their  ex- 
istence." 

REPORT   OF   THE   SILVERTOWN   COMPANY. 

At  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  India- 
Rubber,  Gutta-Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited 
(London,  December  15),  the  accounts  presented  showed  a  net 
profit  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30  of  ,£54.568  \6s.  $d. 
[=$265,559.23],  against  a  profit  of  £57. 554  3*.  \d.  and  .£56,057 
is.  id.  for  the  two  preceding  years,  respectively.  The  general 
business  showed  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  last  year,  due 
to  a  general  depression  in  trade,  as  a  result  of  which  compe- 
tition has  been,  if  anything,  keener  than  usual.  The  usual 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  paid  for  the  year.  The  amount 
carried  forward  is  ,£66,930  ys.  iod.,  against  ,£62,361  us.  yd.  car- 
ried forward  from  the  preceding  year. 

PALMER  TIRE  PROFITS- 
The  last  yearly  report  of  The  Palmer  Tyre,  Limited — in 
which  company  the  Silvertown  company  hold  an  important  in- 
terest— showed  profits  of  ,£7558,  as  against  ,£6971  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1902.  The  dividend  this  year  is  10  per 
cent.  The  company  are  quite  hopeful  with  regard  to  their  new 
motor  tire,  described  elsewhere  in  this  Journal. 

GERMANY. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha-  Compagnie 
(Hannover)  have  completed  a  new  building,  intended  princi- 
pally for  the  extension  of  their  export  facilities,  which  fills  the 
last  remaining  space  available  on  their  premises  on  the  Vah- 
renwalderstrasse. 

=  The  Continental  company  announce  that  Manfield  &  Berg- 
er  have  been  appointed  their  representatives  at  Diesden  (at 
Palmstrasse,  1),  to  succeed  G.  &  A.  Thoenes,  their  representa- 
tives for  many  years. 

=  In  a  circular  to  the  trade  Messrs.  Thoenes  give  expression 
to  their  regret  at  terminating  the  relations  with  the  Continen- 
tal company,  so  pleasantly  maintained  for  25  years,  but  they 
have  decided  upon  this  step  on  account  of  the  advancing  years 
of  the  heads  ot  the  firm,  and  the  growth  of  their  own  manufac- 
turing business.  G.  &  A.  Thoenes  became  established  as  man- 
ufacturers of  packings — rubber,  asbestos,  and  other — at  Rade- 
beul-Dresden,  in  1878,  and  on  December  5  celebrated  the 
twenty  filth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their  business. 

=The  Gummi-Zeitung  hears  that  negotiations  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  combination  of  elastic  webbing  factories  of  Germany 
and  Austria  are  nearing  completion. 

THE  GERMAN  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  HONORED. 
Herr  Senator  Carl  Maret,  Harburg,  director  of  the  Ver- 
einigte  Gummiwaren-Fabriken,  Harburg-Wien,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  an  Imperial 
Prussian  Counsellor  of  Commerce.  This  distinction  honors 
alike  the  whole  branch  of  our  industry,  because  Herr  Senator 
Maret  is  the  nestor  of  the  German  rubber  industry,  and  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Central  Society  of  German  Rubber  Goods 
Factories.  Great  satisfaction  and  congratulations  pervade  the 
large  circle  in  which  Herr  Counsellor  of  Commerce  Maret  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  on  the  news  of  this  conferred  dis- 
tinction.—  Gummi-Zeituns;. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


THE   UNITED   STATES   PATENT    RECORD. 
Issued  November  3,  1903. 

NO.  742,831.  Pneumatic  tire  [having  a  deflated  emergency  tire  be- 
tween the  rim  and  the  ordinary  tire  and  connected  with  the  valve 
stem].  J.  R.  Brunt  and  R.  C.  Pitt,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

742,855.  ilose  support  [a  rod  connected  with  a  gas  jet,  to  prevent 
tubing  from  resting  on  the  glass  globe].  J.  C.  Garrett,  San  Fian- 
cisco. 

742,880.  Pneumatic  device  for  cleaning  carpets,  floors,  or  the  like.  A. 
Lotz,  assignor  to  Sanitary  Compressed  Air  and  Suction  Dust  Re- 
moving Co.,  both  of  San  Francisco. 

743,018.  Inhaler  I  for  the  administration  of  remedies].  J.  N.  McKim, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

743,043.  Vehicle  tire  [comprising  an  elastic  outer  casing,  and  a  wooden 
core  formed  in  two  members  with  trusses  between],  G.  W.  South- 
wick,  Franklin,  Massachusetts. 

743,105.     Golf  ball.     J.  H.  Roger,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

743. '74-  Waterproof  garment.  James  Kipp  (manager  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Co.),  New  York  city. 

743,292.  Anesthetic  apparatus  [for  administrating  anesthetics  ;  com- 
prising a  face  piece,  a  rubber  bag  for  regulating  the  air  supply,  and 
other  features].     V.  Knowles,  Reading,  England. 

743,309.     Resilient  core  and  tire.      C.  Miller,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

743,401.  Means  for  attaching  hose  to  coupling.  H.  B.  Sherman,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Michigan. 

743,409.  Apparatus  for  administrating  anesthetics.  G.  H.  Hurd, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  assignor  to  F.  M.  Richardson  and  J.  F.  Field, 
Chicago. 

Trade  Mark. 

41,422.  Pneumatic  tires.  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha- 
Compagnie,  Hanover,  Germany.  Essential  feature. — Two  similar 
devices  on  a  horizontal  line,  each  representing  a  prancing  horse 
surrounded  by  two  circles,  having  arranged  between  them  the  let- 
ters "C.  C.  &  G.  P.  Co."  and  "  H."  Used  since  February  8,  1895. 
Issued  November  10,  1903. 

743,430.     Fountain  marking  pen.     J.  Berg,  New  York  city. 

743,486.     Surgical  pad.     G.  H.  Gilmore,  Murray,  Nebraska. 

743. 57°-     T°y-     E.  S.  Savage,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

743,662.     Syringe.     C.  S.  Ruckstuhl,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

743,721.  Marine  life  pail  [adapted  to  serve  as  an  ordinary  pail,  as  well 
as  a  life  preserver,  said  pail  being  provided  with  an  air  chamber  and 
a  handle  to  serve  as  a  hand  grasp  at  the  bottom  thereof].  II.  E. 
Herrendeen,  Muskegon,   Michigan. 

743,741.     Insufflator.     Anna  Mueller,  Knoxville,  Pennsylvania. 

743,796.  Coupling  for  air  brake  hose  [comprising  a  car  coupler,  a 
hanger  attached  to  the  car  coupler,  and  a  support  for  the  air  brake 
hose  adjustably  attached  to  the  hanger],  A.  F.  Allan  and  J.  A. 
Lenhoff,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

743,963.  Tire  repair  tube.  T.  Weighle,  assignor  to  Diamond  Rubber 
Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Issued  November  17,  1903. 
744,073      Hose  coupling.     M.  E.  Henderson.  Fort  Valley,  Georgia. 

744.099.  Vehicle  tire  [comprising  a  solid  core,  a  rubber  cushion  there- 
about, and  an  outer  facing,  with  a  series  of  bands  of  fabric  for  at- 
taching the  tire  to  the  wheel  felly],     C.  A.  Pettie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

744.100.  Vehicle  tire.     Same. 

744,146.  Top  [composed  of  two  concentric  pieces  with  an  intermediate 
buffer  of  rubber].     G.  Wilken,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

744,2:0.  Tire  for  vehicle  wheels  [a  rubber  cushion  tire  having  a  me- 
tallic tread  portion  in  sections],     G.  Lagaehe,   Akron,  Ohio. 

744,327.     Vulcanizer.   H.  C.  Frost  and  G.  M.  Stadelman,  Akron,  Ohio. 

744.394.  Process  of  making  single  tube  pneumatic  tires  [by  imposing  a 
strip  of  canvas  frictioned  on  both  sides  and  of  sufficient  size  to  form 
the  outside  layer  of  the  inner  tube  of  the  tire,  upon  a  strip  of  sheet 
rubber  of  like  size,  so  as  to  project  over  said  rubber  strip  at  one  end 
and  one  side  thereof  ;  uniting  said  strip  of  canvas  and  rubber  ;  se- 
curing the  valve  stem  therein  ;  and  folding  the  outer  edges  of  said 
composite  strip  over  together  and  joining  them  so  as  to  form  the 
strip  into  an  annular  tube  ;  then  inflating  the  tube  and  rolliDg  the 
outer  layers  of  the  tire  thereof],  T.  R.  Palmer,  Jeanette,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

744)435-  Pneumatic  tire  [with  metallic  tread  portion,  being  of  the  class 
of  tire  as  that  by  the  same  inventor  described  in  The  India  Rub- 
ber World,  September  i,  1903 — (page  428)].  I.  Tennant,  as- 
signor to  Tennant  Auto-Tire  Co.,  both  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 


744.436.  Pneumatic  tire.     Same. 

744.437.  Carpet  renovator.     J.  S.  Thurman,  St.  Louis. 

744i455-  Moistening  device  [for  moistening  gummed  surfaces,  as 
postage  stamps].     J.  T.  Alwart,  Chicago. 

744. 4S3.  Automatic  pump  [for  inflating  wheel  tires,  operated  by  being 
connected  with  the  wheel].  W.  F.  Carlberg,  Sisseton,  South  Da- 
kota. 

744,193.     Vehicle  tire.     R.  M    Connable,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

744,574.  Protecting  mantle  for  cycle  or  air  tubes  [consisting  of  animal 
hide],     C.  A.  Leske,  Heidburg,  Germany. 

744.589.  Hose  coupling.     F.  A.  Moore,  Garee,  Pennsylvania. 

744.590.  Life  saving  device.     J.  Moore,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
744.634.     Hose  coupling.      F.   A.   Silver,   Millvale  Station,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

744,642.  Fountain  pen.  H.  W.  Stone,  New  York  city,  assignor  to 
A.  A.  Waterman,  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  and  W.  G.  Frazer 
and  H.  W.  Geyer,  New  York  city. 

744,663.  Tire  construction.  C.  E.  W.  Woodward,  assignor  of  one- 
half  to  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

Re- Issues. 
12,170.     Storm  apron.     J    C.  Crimins,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.    Original 
No.  715,027,  dated  December  2,  1902. 

Trade  Alatk. 

41,472.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Hood  Rubber  Co. ,  Boston.  Essen- 
tia! feature.— The  word  "  Pilgrim.''  Used  since  March  1,  1901. 
Issued  November  24,  1903. 

744.718.     Massage  appliance.     Isabel  Cassidy.  New  York  city. 

744,743.  Insulated  handle  connection.  J.  H.  Gault,  assignor  to  Hero 
Fruit  Jar  Co.,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

744,745.     Collapsible  bath  tub.     W.  G.  Gittings,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

744,788.  Hose  pipe  coupling.  W.  Noble  and  B.  L.  Wigton,  West 
Union,  West  Virginia. 

744,798.  Overshoe.  A.  E.  Roberts,  assignor  of  one  half  to  N.  P. 
Bowler,  both  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

744,846.  Self  closing  mouth  for  bags.  G.  W.  Williams,  New  York 
city. 

745,007.  Body  protector  [composed  in  part  of  pneumatic  shoulder  pro- 
tecting pads  or  shields  for  ball  players].  J.  Gamble,  assignor  to  G. 
A. .Reach,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

745,040.  Pneumatic  tire  [provided  with  independent  air  receiving 
chambers,  a  valve  common  to  both  of  said  chambers,  a  partition  be- 
tween the  chambers  being  provided  with  a  channel  leading  from  the 
valve  to  the  said  chambers,  and  auxiliary  valves  located  within  the 
chambers  at  the  outlet  of  the  said  channels,  the  pressure  of  air  in 
the  chambers  serving  to  keep  the  auxiliary  valves  closed].  T.J. 
Cooper,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

745, 0S4.  Eraser  [for  use  on  typewriting  machines].  H.  B.  Tooker, 
New  York  city. 

745.212.  Manufacture  of  the  cores  of  golf  or  like  balls  [from  a  tubular 
length  of  India-rubber  or  other  elastic  material].  P.  A.  Martin, 
Birmingham,  England. 

745.213.  Manufacture  of  golf  balls.     Same. 

745,300.  Machine  for  making  pneumatic  tires.  U.  P.  Smith,  Chicago. 
Trade  Mark. 

41,523.  Insulating  preparation  for  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus. 
Massachusetts  Chemical  Co.,  Boston.  Essential  feature. — The 
word  '•  Armalac."     Used  since  1903. 

41,529.  Asphaltic  cements.  The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.    Essential  feature. — The  word  "Genascc." 

[Note.— Printed  copiesof  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  ordered 
from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

THE    BRITISH    PATENT    RECORD. 

[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the   United  Stales.] 

Patents  Applied  For — 1903. 

22,637.     S.  Butler,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  and  wheel  rim  for  same. 

Oct.  20. 
22,682.     G.  Leitner,  W.  Bessin,  and  C.  Passoth,  London.     Apparatus 

for  charging  pneumatic  tiies  with  compressed  gas.     Oct.  20. 
22,721.     R.  S.  Wood,  Manchester.       Pneumatic  tire  for  cycles  and  ve- 
hicles.    Oct.  21. 
22,731.     I.  Fraser,  Manchester.     Revolving  heel  pad.     Oct.  21. 
22,826.     Eduard  Frankenberg,  Manchester.     Machine  for  vulcanizing 
rubber  waterproof  fabrics.     Oct.  22. 
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22,888.     W.  Scheck,  London.     Resilient  tire.     Oct.  22. 
22,934.     F.  Hoaj,  Portsmouth.     Non-puncturable  tire.     Oct  23. 
22,960.     S.  Butler,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Oct.  23. 
22,972.     R.  K.  Evans,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Oct.  23. 

22.985.  F.  C.  Weisse,  London.  Means  for  automatically  inflating 
tires.     Oct.  23. 

22.986.  L.  L.  A.  Seguin  and  J.  F.  G.  de  Sales,  London.  Method  of 
manufacturing  an  artificial  Caoutchouc.     Oct.  23. 

23,002.     C.  de  Buren,  London.     Golf  ball.     Oct.  23. 

23,020.     G.  Hookham,  London,     Golf  ball.     Oct    24. 

23.035-     J-  H.  Salmon,  Manchester.     Means  for  attaching  rubber  soles 

to  boots.     Oct.  24. 
23.046.     T.  E.  Silvester,  Birmingham.      Rubber  sole  and  heel  pieces 

for  boots.     Oct.  24. 

23.051.  T.  Hunter,  London.     Tire  inflator.     Oct.  24. 

23.052.  G.  Desclee,  London.     Non-slipping  tire  cover.     Oct.   24. 
23,099.     C.    Rawson,    Manchester.     Continuous  vacuum  drying  appar- 
atus.    Oct.   26. 

23.101.  H.  Cassel,  Glasgow.  Puncture  proof  band  for  pneumatic  mo- 
tor tires.     Oct.  26. 

23,105.  Isidor  Frankenburg,  Limited  ;  R.  J.  Frankenburg,  and  S.  J. 
Rowe,  Manchester.     Waterproofing  cloth.     Oct.  26. 

23,149.     G.  Gordejeff,  London.     Spraying  device  for  liquids.     Oct.  26. 

23,336.     J.  B.  Belavon,  Belfast.     Pneumatic  tire.     Oct.  28. 

23,404.     S.  Butler,  London.     Non  slipping  elastic  tire.     Oct.  28. 

23,427.     C.  Challiner,  Manchester.     Tire  for  heavy  vehicles.     Oct.  29. 

23,431.  E.  Chatterton.  F.  Tannar,  and  J.  Rendall,  London.  "  Ante- 
Suckshun  "  revolving  rubber  heel  pad.     Oct.  29. 

23,435.  T.  T.  Spencer,  London.  Metal  plate  for  revolving  top  pieces 
of  heels  for  boots.     Oct.   29. 

23,513      T.  Towler,  Manchester.     Inflatable  toy.     Oct.  30. 

23,53'.  J-  Mitchell,  Wallingford,  Berkshire.  Air  pump  for  automati- 
cally keeping  pneumatic  tires  filled  while  in  motion.     Oct.  30. 

23,542.     H.  Price,  Birmingham.     Golf  ball.     Oct.  30. 

23,555-     J-  Lane.  London.     Tire  for  motor  cars.     Oct.  30. 

23,576-  J-  F.  Barrett,  London.  Filter  for  hose  feed  pipes  of  locomo- 
tives.    Oct.  30. 

23.582.     E.  Duerr,  London.     Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.     Oct.  30. 

23,762.     H.  Byng  and  C.  J.  Jacob,  London.     Golf  ball.     Nov.  2. 

23,793-  R-  Bridge,  Manchester.  Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  tubes.     Nov.  3. 

23.859.     R.  Thornton,  London.     Tire  for  road  vehicles.     Nov.  3. 

23,879.  T-  Jackson,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks.  "  An  advertising  tyre"  for 
use  on  cycles  and  vehicles      Nov.  4. 

23,911.  E.  Alexandre,  London.  Means  for  preventing  tire  punctures. 
Nov.  4. 

23,99i-     J.  T.  Pearson,  Burnley.     Tire  for  motor  cycles.     Nov.  5. 

23,994.  P.  W.  Fawcett  and  E.  L.  W.  Bellhouse,  Sheffield.  Pneumatic 
tire.     Nov.  5. 

24.012.  W.  Evans,  Liverpool.  Improvement  in  mackintoshes  and  rain 
coats.     Nov.  5. 

24.022.     J.  W.  Brown,  London.     Tire  for  motor  cars.     Nov.  5. 

24,032.     E.  Butler,  London.   Elastic  tire  and  rim  for  the  same.   Nov.  5 

*  23.035.     C.  A.  Allison,  London.   Tire  for  bicycles  and  vehicles.   (The 

Kawkes  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado.)     Nov.  5. 

*  24.036.     C.  A.  Allison,  London.     Mold  for  tires.    (The  Fawkes  Rub- 

ber Co.,  Denver,  Colorado.)     Nov.  5. 
•24.062.     V.  F.  Feeny,  London.     Seamless  toy  balloon.   (The  Rubber 
Balloon  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.)     Nov.  5. 

*  '4,155.     W.  I.  Ferris,  London.     Fountain  pen.     Nov.  6. 

*  24,156,     \V.  I.  Ferris,  London.     Fountain  pen.     Nov.  6. 
24.175.     I..  II.  Swain,  Keighley.     Tire  for  road  vehicles.     Nov.  7. 
24.187.     C.  Lee  and  \V.  Steane,  Birmingham.     Resilient  tire.    Nov.  7. 
24,209      G.  V.  De  Luca,  London.     Golf  ball.     Nov.  7. 

24.245.     W.  Reid,  Taunton.     "  Reid's  "  reversible  heel  tip.    Nov.  9. 
24.253.     A.  Cook,  Quinton,  near  Birmingham.   Puncture  sealing  device 

for  pneumatic  tires.     Nov    9. 
24,257.     R.   C.    MacDonald.    Linlithgow,    Scotland.     Pneumatic  tire. 

Nov.  9. 
24,269.     G.  Pan,  London.     Fountain  pen.     Nov.  9. 
24.320.     J.  Garratt,  Nerlherton,  Dudley.     Sectional  rubber  cushion  for 

boots.     Nov.  10. 
24,32?.      E.  B    Killen,  Bangor,  Ireland.      Pneumatic  tire.     Nov.  10. 


24,397.     W.  A.  Martin,  London.     Heel  piece  for  boots.     Nov.  10. 
24,450.     J.  W.  White,  Liverpool.     Tire  for  vehicle  wheels.     Nov.  11, 
24,538.     B.   Maddock,  London,     Attachment  of    heel    pads  to  boots. 

Nov.  12. 
24,556.     J.  Heys,  Liverpool.     Attachment  of  "  wired  on  ''  elastic  tires 

for  wheels.     Nov.  12. 
24,686.     J.  G.  Grose,  Coventry.     Elastic  tire  cover  and  manufacture  of 

the  same.     Nov.  13. 

Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  thb  Official  Journal,  November  4,  1903. j 

15,251  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [for  moter  cars  ;  the  cover  is  so  molded 
that  when  in  position  it  is  laterally  compressed  between  the  detach- 
able flange  rings  of  the  wheel  rim].     G.  E.  Heyl-Dia,  Manchester. 

15,287(1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [involving  a  rubber  repair  strip]  E. 
B.  Raper,  York. 

15,295  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [for  cycles  and  vehicles  ;  rendered  punc- 
ture proof  by  a  layer  of  cork].     R.  J.  Boyce,  Norwich. 

I5-3'4  ('9°2).  Pneumatic  tire  [for  heavy  vehicles;  with  metal  shield 
in  segments  embodied  in  the  tread].     E.  J.  Buckingham,  London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  November  ii,  1903.] 

15.596  (190?). Hoof  pad.     J.  Campbell,  Chard,  Somersetshire. 

15.597  (1Q02).      Hoof  pad.      Same. 
15.59°  (T9°2).     Hoof  pad.     Same. 

'15,669  (1902).     Atomizer  or  spray  producer.      H.  H.  Lake,  London. 

(R.  Lockwood,  Boston,  Massachusetts.) 
15,856(1902).     Golf  ball  [with  hollow  interior  in  which  a  small  metal 

or  other  ball  is  free  to  move].     H.  M.  Singer,  Dereham,  Norfolk  ; 

D.  Auchterlonie  and  W.  Auchterlonie,  Saint  Andrews,  Scotland. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  Novbmber  18,  1903.] 

*i6,283  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [relates  mainly  to  the  means  of  attach- 
ment of  the  tire  to  the  wheel  rim].  Charles  H.  Wheeler  and  R.  W. 
Kremer,  Akron,  Ohio. 

*i6, 290  (1902).     Solid  rubber  tire.     Same. 

16,411  (1902).  Elastic  tire  [consisting  of  spring  segments  secured  to 
channel  shaped  rims,  with  or  without  the  application  of  rubber]. 
H.  Carmont,  Ivingston-on-Thames. 

f  Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  November  25,  1903.] 

16,506  (1902).  Hose  winding  machine.  H.  Neal,  Great  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

•16,587  (1902).  Life  saving  belt  [for  marine  use  or  swimming  ;  in- 
flatable by  means  of  a  mouthpiece].     W.  P.  Tibbits,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

16.660  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [relates  to  means  for  repairing  the  outer 
cover].     E.  B.  Raper,  York. 

THE   GERMAN    PATENT    RECORD. 

Patents  Granted. 

147,797  (Class  39a).  Process  for  making  seamless  rubber  bags  for  air 
balloons  and  the  like.  Rubber  Balloon  Co.  of  America,  Brooklyn. 
Nov.  4. 

Design  Patents  Granted  [Gebrauchsmuster]. 

209,825  (Class  30jf).  Elastic  band  with  appliances  on  the  ends  for  fas- 
tening and  a  slip  hole  in  the  middle  for  clasping  the  neck  of  a  nurs- 
ing bottle.     B.  Amolin,  Teterow.     Oct.  28. 

209, 8S7  (CI.  63<f).  Elastic  rubber  tires  covered  with  sectional  protecting 
tread  in  which  the  protecting  leaves  are  interchangeable.  H.  Bremen, 
Neheimer  Metallwaaren-  u.  Werkzeug  Fabrik.  Neheim  a/  Ruhr. 
Oct.  28. 

209,888  (CI.  63^).  Elastic  rubber  tire  v.  ith  single  metal  plates  overlaid 
with  an  articulated  chain.     Same.     Oct.  28. 

2I0,I03'(C1.  63).  Solid  rubber  tire,  of  which  the  holes  for  the  retaining 
wires  are  armed  with  spiral  wires  embedded  in  and  vulcanized  with 
the  rubber.  Vereinigte  Berlin-  Frankfurter  Gummiwaaren  Fabriken, 
Gelnhausen.     Oct.  28. 

210,320  (CI.  30f).  Rubber  nipple,  with  appliance  for  fastening  upon 
neck  of  nursing  bottle.     Elizabeth  Fasske,  Dresden,     Nov.  4. 

211,043  (CI.  63</)-  Felloe  for  vehicle  wheels  with  a  covering  of  rubber 
and  a  rim  adapted  to  be  removed.    C.  Menke,  Mannheim.   Nov.  19. 

211.336  (CI.  631/).  Elastic  tire  segments  with  imbedded  anchoring 
screws,  said  segments  being  of  smaller  radius  on  the  under  side  than 
the  outer  edge  of  the  felloe.     W.  Balassa,  Vienna.     Nov.  19. 

Patents  Applied  For. 

■  9.549  (Class  30./).  Elastic  stocking  with  hose-like  calf  and  a  long 
seam  on  the  under  side.  W.  Freeman  and  W.R.  Cartledge,  Phila- 
delphia, United  Stales.     Oct.  28. 
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VIEWS  OF  RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS. 

I— A  GOOD  YEAR  PAST  J  A  BETTER  COMING. 
' '  '  I  "HE  year  1903  is  of  course  the  banner  year  in  the  rubber 
A  trade.  From  January  to  July  the  business  in  me- 
chanical rubber  goods  was  something  unprecedented,  and  while 
it  has  fallen  off  some  during  the  fall  months,  it  still  has  been 
good.  The  tire  business  was  not  remarkable  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year,  but  it  has  been  exceedingly  good  during  the 
fall,  the  business  for  October  being  in  excess  of  anything  we 
have  ever  known.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  year's  busi- 
ness in  rubber  goods  was  from  10  to  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than 
last  year,  and  that  was  the  best  up  to  that  time." 

"  How  about  next  year  ?  " 

"  I  expect  next  year's  business  to  be  even  greater.  The  coun- 
try is  prosperous,  the  crops  good,  the  strikes  and  the  depres- 
sion in  the  iron  industry  about  over,  and  the  financial  panic  is 
straightening  out.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  alarm  on  the  part 
of  the  rubber  manufacturer.  There  is  plenty  of  rubber  to  be 
had  and  the  prospects  are  bright. 

"  I  look  for  next  year's  business  to  be  profitable.  Orders  for 
goods  are  rather  over  the  average,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
manufacturers  should  not  make  money.  Consumers  are  ready 
to  pay  fair  prices  for  what  they  want.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  cheap  bicycle  tires,  but  the  users  were 
not  satisfied,  and  soon  learned  that  good  honest-rubber  tires 
were  the  cheapest  that  could  be  made.  People  are  learning 
the  same  thing  about  automobile  tires;  low  priced  tires  that 
were  in  demand  a  year  ago  won't  sell  at  all  now.  The  average 
price  paid  for  automobile  tires  in  1904  will  be  higher  than  1903, 
and  there  will  be  more  of  them  sold. 

"  Some  manufacturers  seem  to  be  alarmed  about  the  supply 
of  rubber.  Now  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  any  liklihood  of  the 
supply  giving  out,  or  that  rubber  will  be  made  abnormally  high 
this  year.  Speculators  may  put  prices  up  again,  as  they  did 
last  September,  but  they  will  not  stay  up,  because  the  demand 
does  not  warrant  it.  I  figure  that  the  consumption  of  rubber 
for  a  good  while  to  come  will  remain  as  large  as  it  is  today, 
because  new  uses  for  it  are  coming  up  all  the  time,  but  I  don't 
look  for  any  such  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  rubber 
goods  as  will  warrant  continuous  high  prices  for  the  material 
Improvements  continue  to  be  made  in  compounding,  making 
necessary  less  rubber  to  produce  goods  of  the  same  quality,  and 
other  materials  come  in  to  displace  rubber  goods,  all  of  which 
relieves  the  pressure  of  the  demand  for  rubber." 

II. — BUSY     ALL     LAST    YEAR    AND    STILL    BUSY. 

"  We  don't  know  how  other  factories  may  have  fared,  but  we 
have  had  all  the  business  we  could  do.  The  year  has  been  the 
best  we  have  ever  known — all  that  we  could  possibly  desire,  even 
with  the  high  price  of  raw  material,  As  for  next  year,  we  have 
no  reason  to  anticipate  a  falling  off  in  trade.  We  have  enough 
business  in  hand  to  keep  us  busy  the  first  part  of  the  year  and 
our  salesmen  are  making  no  discouraging  reports.  General 
business  is  in  a  good  condition  and  that  means  good  business 
for  the  rubber  men. 

"  We  found  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  that  the  demand 
for  mechanical  goods  was  going  to  be  very  large,  and  we  pro- 
vided for  it  in  our  purchases  of  materials.  We  found  later  that 
we  had  not  misjudged  the  increased  demand,  and  when  rubber 
was  so  high  somewhat  better  prices  prevailed  for  finished  goods, 
so  our  profits  were  all  that  we  could  expect.  We  do  not  believe 
that  rubber  next  year  will  average  as  high  as  it  has  this,  and 
there  will  probably  be  some  reduction  in  prices  of  goods,  but 
we  figure  that  our  factory  will  run  full  time  all  year,  and  that 


means  good  business  for  us.     I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be 
any  pessimists  in  the  rubber  industry." 

Ill — TRADE  LARGE,   BUT  PROFITS  TOO  SMALL. 

"  This  year's  business  has  been  about  the  same  in  volume  as 
the  business  of  the  year  before.  I  think  with  some  factories  it 
would  show  up  less  and  with  some  it  would  be  more.  But  the 
profits  have  not  been  correspondingly  large,  so  that  the  year 
really  has  not  been  as  good  as  some  other  years.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  rubber  manufacturing  business  has  been 
badly  cut  up  by  competition.  This  has  had  an  effect  on  prices, 
and  on  profits.  During  the  present  year  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture has  increased  and  the  return  for  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct has  not  increased  ;  in  fact,  it  has  slightly  decreased.  The 
price  of  rubber  has  averaged  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  higher 
than  during  1903  ;  the  price  of  cotton  duck  has  advanced,  the 
price  of  coal  has  been  more  for  us  than  it  was  last  year,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  not  as  cheap  last  spring  as  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  1902.  Hence  our  goods  have  cost  more  to  make  than 
last  year. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  many  more  people  have  gone  into 
miking  mechanical  rubber  goods  of  late  years,  and  these  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  get  business,  have  not  only  cut  prices  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  have  bid  for  business  in  all  directions. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  old  concern  holding  on  to  its  busi- 
ness in  any  special  lines,  although  every  one  of  us  have  custom- 
ers who  will  give  us  the  preference.  In  all  ordinary  lines  the 
new  competition  is  sharp  and  returns  have  been  less,  although 
the  volume  of  business  has  not  decreased." 

"  What  do  you  think  the  next  year  will  show  ?  " 

"  That,  of  course,  is  guess  work.  These  are  the  dull  months 
in  mechanical  goods,  but  our  orders  for  spring  deliveries  have 
been  fair  and  current  business  is  coming  in  as  well  as  we  have 
any  reason  to  expect  at  this  season  of  the  year.  But  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  next  year  is  going  to  be  any  better  than  this.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  business  has  been  rather  reacting  from  its 
high  water  mark  during  the  last  nine  months.  We  are  getting 
down  to  a  more  conservative  basis,  and  while  the  rubber  goods 
business  has  never  had  any  particular  '  boom  '  the  drawing  in 
in  other  lines  will  necessarily  affect  it.  The  financial  panic,  the 
cutting  of  dividends  on  many  securities,  the  strikes,  the  in- 
crease of  business  troubles,  all  will  have  an  effect  to  keep  the 
demand  for  rubber  goods  from  running  far  ahead. 

"  Still,  the  necessity  for  mechanical  rubber  goods  becomes 
more  and  more  imperative.  There  was  a  time  when  rubber 
belting,  rubber  hose,  rubber  clothing,  rubber  floor  coverings, 
and  other  rubber  staples  were  very  much  less  necessities  than 
they  are  now.  I  believe  that  every  year  adds  to  the  standing 
of  this  kind  of  goods  and  consequently  increases  the  demand 
regardless  of  trade  conditions.  So  I  do  not  look  for  any  falling 
off  next  year;  nor  do  I  look  for  any  '  boom.'  Conservative 
business  men  will  make  money,  but  they  will  make  less  on  the 
same  volume  of  business  than  heretofore." 

BY    A    CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENT. 

While  the  demand  for  mechanical  rubber  goods  in  the  ter- 
ritory supplied  from  Chicago  has  been  exceptionally  heavy  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  trade  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory 
to  the  distributing  agents  in  this  city.  That  is  to  say,  the  rate 
of  profits  has  hardly  been  commensurate  with  the  volume  of 
business.  The  demand  was  exceedingly  good  at  the  beginning 
of  1903,  and  continued  to  increase  for  several  months  at  a  rate 
which  promised  to  make  this  a  record  breaking  year.  It  isgen- 
erally  agreed,  however,  that  laterly  a  decline  has  been  experi- 
enced in  this  respect.  As  to  the  future,  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion.    The  managers  of  some  houses  hold  to  the  idea 
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that  the  present  lull  is  only  temporary  and  that  business  will 
pick  up  rapidly  after  New  Year's.  Others  suggest  that  during 
the  year  in  which  a  presidential  election  is  pending,  general 
business  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be  so  good,  and  that  this 
will  affect  the  rubber  trade. 

Speaking  of  profits,  one  manufacturer's  agent,  in  analyzing  the 
local  situation,  said  conditions  were  peculiar  in  the  Chicago 
field.  Competition  in  the  rubber  trade  in  Chicago  is  keener 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  far  more  so 
than  in  New  York,  for  here  western  as  well  as  eastern  manufac- 
turers enter  into  competition  with  the  local  companies.  Even 
a  California  manufacturer  has  a  selling  agency  here.  This  gen- 
tleman said  that  there  were  four  times  as  many  rubber  manu- 
facturers' agents  in  Chicago  as  in  New  York.  Practically  three 
blocks  in  Lake  street  are  given  over  to  rubber  goods  branch 
houses  and  manufacturers'  agents  for  mechanical  goods,  and 
all  of  these  houses  are  bent  upon  making  the  best  possible 
showing  in  the  volume  of  business,  even  if  sometimes  too  little 
regard  is  given  to  profits. 

Another  thing,  according  to  one  member  of  the  trade,  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  western  con- 
sumers of  rubber  goods  to  consider  price  before  quality.  This 
is  especially  true,  this  dealer  said,  among  the  new  big  industrial 
corporations,  whose  purchasing  agents  have  not  all  come  to 
realize  that  the  better  grades  of  rubber  goods  are  often  cheaper 
in  the  end.  In  order  to  make  a  good  showing  on  the  year's 
balance  sheet,  they  keep  down  expenses  at  the  time  of  purchase 
and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 

Among  those  expressing  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  present 
and  future  of  the  local  rubber  trade  is  Mr.  George  Hawkinson, 
manager  of  the  rubber  department  of  George  B.  Carpenter  & 
Co.,  general  western  agents  for  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (New  York).  This  gentleman,  by  the  way,  feels  that 
the  western  consumer  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  as  a  rule  ap- 
preciates much  better  than  in  the  past  the  advantage  of  buying 
the  better  grades. 

"  We  have  been  working  along  this  line  for  some  time,"  said 
he.  "  Consumers  are  beginning  to  buy  goods  now  which  a  year 
or  two  ago  they  would  not  even  look  at,  considering  them  too 
high  priced.  Requests  for  bids  and  all  specifications  sent  to  us 
call  for  a  high  grade  of  goods.  Our  trade  was  far  above  the 
ordinary  year,  though  it  eased  off  during  the  last  few  months, 
but  we  always  have  a  lull  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Our  long  suit 
is  steam  packing,  belting,  and  hose,  and  the  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  much  more  active  belting  market  in  the  coming 
year,  with  a  tendency  toward  higher  and  firmer  prices.  I  ex- 
pect to  see  the  whole  mechanical  rubber  goods  market  pick  up 
at  the  first  of  the  year  and  go  right  along." 


GOOD  WORDS  FOR  THE  BICYCLE. 


IF  there  be  any  who  think  that  the  days  of  bicycling  are 
over,  they  might  form  a  new  opinion  after  reading  a  collec- 
tion of  views  on  the  subject  just  made  public  by  Colonel  Albert 
A.  Pope,  the  veteran  manufacturer.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  habit  of  Colonel  Pope  to  plentifully  supply  editorial  desks 
with  a  convenient  calendar,  with  one  leaf  for  each  day,  having 
on  each  leaf  an  expression  on  the  merits  of  bicycling.  His 
1904  calendar,  with  366  leaves,  contains  extracts  from  that 
number  of  letters,  all  written  within  six  months  past,  and  each 
containing  a  hearty  word  of  praise  for  the  bicycle  as  pleasant, 
wholesome,  and  valuable.  And  the  writers  form  a  list  of  men 
and  women  representative  of  all  classes  of  intelligent  people, 
including  business  men  of  wide  eminence,  members  of  all  the 
learned  professions,   college   presidents,   editors,   and  judges. 


The  first  letter  is  from  the  president  of  Harvard  University, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Eliot,  finds  bicycling  agreeable  and  wholesome. 
The  next  are  from  the  French  ambassador  at  Washington, 
a  noted  Boston  lawyer,  a  Methodist  bishop,  a  professor  of 
surgery,  an  army  general,  a  naval  commander,  a  United  States 
judge,  and  so  on — all  commending  the  bicycle,  and  expressing 
pleasure  in  its  use.  Editor  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  writes  : 
"  In  country  homes  the  bicycle  is  now  a  necessity  ;  and  what- 
ever will  help  make  a  good  wheel  for  little  money  is  to  be  en- 
couraged." 

These  letters  are  interesting  at  least  in  showing  that  some  of 
the  earlier  devotees  of  the  wheel  have  not  lost  their  enthusi- 
asm, and  Colonel  Pope  may  be  counted  upon — now  that  he  is 
active  in  business  again — to  see  to  it  that  enough  of  the  rising 
generation  become  bicyclists  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  death 
must  soon  cause  in  the  "  old  guard."  Whether  bicycling  can 
again  be  made  as  popular  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  however,  is 
another  matter,  although  Colonel  Pope  is  very  hopeful  on  this 
point.  The  rubber  tire  trade,  it  may  be  noted,  do  nor  share 
the  Colonel's  enthusiasm,  though  convinced  that  a  certain  de- 
mand will  always  exist  for  bicycle  tires,  and  under  conditions 
perhaps  more  favorable,  from  the  standpoint  of  tire  profits, 
than  in  some  former  years. 

In  an  interview  with  one  of  the  longest  established  and  most 
widely  known  bicycle  agents  in  the  trade,  near  the  end  of  De- 
cember, The  India  Rubber  World  was  informed  that  sales- 
men had  gone  out  earlier  than  usual,  and  that  the  orders  ob- 
tained to  date  had  been  larger  than  even  during  the  palmy 
days  of  the  bicycle.  The  promise  for  the  year  he  regarded  as 
most  promising.  There  had  been  an  advance  on  all  grades  of 
wheels,  and  no  business  was  being  done  except  at  a  profit.  He 
said  that  the  American  Bicycle  Co.  had  sold  a  great  many 
more  wheels  during  its  career  than  was  generally  supposed, 
since  many  people  took  it  for  granted,  because  the  company 
was  in  financial  straits,  that  it  was  doing  no  business.  There 
had  been  a  demand  for  bicycles  all  the  time,  but  not  all  the 
business  had  been  profitable.  He  felt  that  the  demand  could 
be  and  would  be  increased,  and  with  the  business  on  a  new 
basis,  a  more  profitable  era  for  the  bicycle  manufacturers  had 
set  in.  ^^^^^_^^__^ 

AMERICAN  RUBBER  GOODS  EXPORTS. 


OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures 
of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1903,  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  calendar  year, 
for  five  years : 


Months. 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
Rubber. 

Total. 

January-September . 

$    77.08l 
633.744 

$710,825 
596,272 
502,264 

443,939 
(0)206,105 

$162,311 
628,592 

$790,903 
865,711 
733.329 
526,878 
238,815 

$    235,107 
I.855.756 

$  474,499 
3,118,092 

Total,  1889. 

$1,855,756 
1,659,205 
1,470,176 
1,260,961 
1.253,388 

$3.592,59« 
3,121,188 

2.705,769 

2,231,77s 
1.253,388 

(<i)  Included  in  "  All  Other  "  prior  to  July  I,  1899. 

The  number  of  pairs  of  rubber  footwear  exported  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  three  years  past  has  been;  1,799,009  in 
1901  ;  1,922,744  in  1902  ;  and  1,704,522  in  1903. 

Later  returns,  bringing  the  official  record  down  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  (903,  bring  the  total  value  of  exports  for  eleven  months 
to  $3,944,375.  The  rate  of  footwear  exports  does  not  show  any 
improvement. 
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DEATH  OF  MRS.  E.  S.  CONVERSE. 


THE  news  will  be  read  with  very  wide  regret  of  the  bereave- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  notable  men  in  the  trade— the 
Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse,  founder  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co. — in  the  death  of  his  wife,  at  their  home  in  Maiden,  on  De- 
cember 16,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  their  married  life. 

Elisha  Converse  was  not  yet  twenty  when,  in  partnership 
with  a  Mr.  Whipple,  in  the  town  of  Thompson,  Connecticut,  he 
became  actively  interested  in  business  pursuits  on  his  own  ac- 
count. This  business  so  prospered  that  the  firm  soon  estab- 
lished a  branch  store  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Webster,  Massa- 
chusetts. On  the  most  direct  road  between  the  two  stores,  as 
Mr.  Converse  traveled  daily  to  and  fro,  he  passed,  and  often 
visited,  the  home  of  Captain  Hosea  Edmands,  a  descendant  of 
settlers  at  Lynn  as  early  as  1630,  and  a  man  of  position  in  the 
community  where  he  then  resided.  His  activity  in  the  state 
militia  had  rewarded  him  with  a  title  by  which  he  became 
widely  known,  and  he  was  likewise  active  in  the  Baptist  society 
at  Webster. 

There  was  a  wedding  at  the  home  of 
this  same  Captain  Edmands  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1843,  for  the  young  merchant 
had  won  the  heart  of  the  militia  cap- 
tain's fair  daughter — his  oldest  child 
— Mary  Diana,  then  in  her  nineteenth 
year.  The  ceremony  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Leonard,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Converse  and 
his  bride  forthwith  began  housekeeping 
in  Thompson  Center.  About  a  year 
later  he  closed  out  his  business  interests 
there  and  went  to  Boston,  in  which 
city  and  its  vicinity  he  has  since  led  an 
active  business  career.  In  1847  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Converse  were  led  by  business 
considerations  to  make  their  home  at 
Stoneham,  Massachusetts;  in  the  same 
year  both  united  with  the  Baptist 
church  at  Maiden,  and  in  1S50  they  be- 
gan to  make  their  home  in  the  latter 
city. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recall  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  Converse  fam- 
ily have  contributed  to  the  social  life  of 
Maiden  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  As  a  lead- 
ing business  man,  and  as  mayor  and  assemblyman,  Mr.  Converse 
was  more  or  less  a  public  character,  but  during  more  than  a  half 
century,  though  personally  inclined  to  the  quiet  of  home  life, 
Mrs.  Converse  ever  bore  her  share  of  social  duties  with  becom- 
ing dignity  and  grace.  After  a  time,  in  addition  to  their  at- 
tractive home  at  Maiden,  the  Converses  acquired  a  home  in 
Boston,  where  they  usually  spent  a  portion  of  each  year,  their 
son  and  two  daughters  being  given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  their  taste  for  society.  In  1893  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
verse celebrated  their  golden  wedding  at  Maiden,  on  which 
occasion  over  1000  invitations  were  issued,  and  the  attendance 
was  very  large.  The  celebration  was  attended  by  Mr.  Con- 
verse's sister,  Mrs.  Eineline  Williams,  who  had  been  bridesmaid 
at  the  wedding  fifty  years  before,  and  by  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Griggs 
(then  of  Brooklyn,  New  York),  who  had  been  best  man. 

The  eldest  of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Converse— Frank 
Eugene — died  in  early  life,  and  it  was  as  a  memorial  to  him 
that  the  parents  founded  the  first  of  their  extensive  benefac- 
tions to  Maiden — the  Memorial  Public  Library.     The  three  re- 


maining children  survive  :  Colonel  Harry  Elisha  Converse,  Mrs. 
Costello  C.  Converse,  and  Mrs.  Lester  Leland. 

The  funeral,  at  the  Converse  residence,  on  December  18,  was 
attended  by  hundreds  of  residents  of  Maiden  and  by  many 
others  from  a  distance.  The  mayor  and  the  entire  city  govern- 
ment were  present,  and  delegations  from  numerous  social  and 
charitable  organizations  of  which  Mrs.  Converse  was  a  mem- 
ber. Among  the  handsome  floral  tributes  were  set  pieces  from 
nearly  thirty  organizations.  The  banks  and  stores  were  closed, 
and  business  suspended  throughout  the  city.  The  Rev.  C.  H. 
Moss,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  officiated,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  president  of  Brown  University, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Hiscox,  of  Albany,  New  York.  The  inter- 
ment was  in  the  family  lot  in  Woodlawn  cemetery. 


RIO  MICHOL  RUBBER  PLANTATION  CO. 


MRS.   MARY  .DIANA  CONVERSE. 
[Honorary  President  Ladies'  Aid  Association. 


THE  interest  controlling  this  plantation  is  practically  identi- 
cal with  that  concerned  in  the  Chiapas  Rubber  Plantation 
and  Investment  Co.,  a  newer  but  larger 
enterprise,  owning  an  adjacent  planta- 
tion and  sharing  the  same  administra- 
tive offices.  A  recent  report  by  Presi- 
dent C.  A.  Westenberg  says:  "It  has 
been  a  year  of  marked  progress.  Hon- 
est work  has  been  done  in  cleaning  out 
the  rubber  about  the  [rubber]  trees. 
The  place  has  never  been  in  such  fine 
condition.  We  have  over  1000  acres 
now  under  cultivation,  over  800  acres 
fully  planted  to  rubber,  and  when  I  left 
[in  November]  they  were  transplanting 
on  other  lands  from  ourgood  nurseries. 
Ten  thousand  of  our  trees  are  now  four 
years  old,  and  in  two  years  can  be  tap- 
ped with  perfect  safety."— =The  Rio 
Michol  Rubber  Co.  was  organized  about 
five  years  ago,  being  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  business  in  Mexico.  It  was 
reorganized  under  the  above  name,  and 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Arizona 
in  July,  1903,  the  capital  being  increased 
from  $100,000  to  $600,000.  Mr.  Wes- 
tenberg is  president ;  L.  S.  Sherman, 
vice  president ;  E.  A.  Girvin,  secretary  ; 
and  W.  F.  B.  Wakefield,  treasurer.  President  Westenberg 
writes  to  The  India  Rubber  World  :  "  We  have  nearly 
1000  acres  [of  rubber]   under  cultivation,  and  I  do  not  believe 

that   there    is    a    finer  plantation  in    Mexico 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  company,  from  its  inception,  to 
move  on  conservative  lines.  We  have  done  no  advertising. 
The  directors  have  shown  the  proposition  to  their  friends,  and 
in  this  way  we  have  secured  sufficient  money  to  keep  us  going. 
I  presume  that  no  corporation  was  ever  operated  more  eco- 
nomically. Our  officers  are  men  who  receive  salaries  from  other 
business,  and  are  all  giving  their  services  to  the  Michol  gra- 
tuitously. The  officers  and  directors  are  all  large  stockholders 
and  therefore  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  give  their  time  to  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  without  compensa- 
tion."    Santiago  Robinson  is  the  plantation  manager. 


All  reports  are  agreed  as  to  the  prominence  given  to  motor 
cycles  at  the  late  cycle  shows  in  England  and  to  the  demand 
for  tires  for  such  vehicles. 
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CANADIAN  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS. 


THE  value  of  imports  of  manufactures  of   India 
Gutta-percha  into  Canada  during  the  fiscal 
June  30,  1903,  as  officially  stated,  shows  an  increase 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  in  the  total,  as  h 
case  regularly  for  several  years  past : 


rubbeY  and 
year  ended 
both  in  the 
as  been  the 


United 
States. 


Great 
Britain. 


Other        Total 
Countries.  Value. 


I42,28S 
60,398 


Imports. 

Boots  and  shoes.. $  141,718  $       555  $        15  $ 

Belting    60,382  16       ... 

Clothing   and  wa- 
terproof c'oth  . .  54,276  411,092           86      465,454 

Hose 42,732  859              3         43,593 

Packing  and   mats  46,011  567           102         46,680 

All  other 228,302  33,722     25,374      287,398 


Duties 
Collected- 

&  35.254.76 
.    15,112.67 

102,891.11 
I5.059-OI 
16,230. 10 

69,325  50 


Total." $573,421  $446,811  $25,579$i,045,8u    $253,873.15 

Total,  1901-02. . .  $525,218  $217,812  $  31,999  $775,0291201,698.64 
Total,  1900  oi .. .  434,590  154,944  21,738  611,272  163,01244 
Total.  1899  00. . .  401,867  118, tit  19,083  539,061  149,00680 
Total,  1898  99...  359.037  119. 523  15,130  463.690  I34,7'76g 
The  imports  for  1902-03  other  than  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain — mostly  classed  under  the  heading  "All 
Other  " — were  from  the  following  countries: 

Germany $22,090  Austria-Hungary. . .    $1,005    Russia $54 

France 1,990  Belgium 425    China 15 

IMPORTS  01"  WATERPROOF  CLOTHING    AND   WATERPROOFED    CLOTH,   FOR 

SIX  YEARS. 

From —                1897-9S,         1898-99.  1890-00.      1900-ci.       1901 02.         1902-03, 

Great   Britain.. $110,464    $91,643  $S8, 426  $1 17,754  $179,937  $411,092 

United  States..     35,230      59,894  64.138       52,219      54,020      54.276 

ilerruany 570            252  213                 7             158               45 

France 208              53  14              20              72              — 

Other  countrus             30              —  —              —              —              41 


Total $146,502  $151,842  $152,791  $170,000  $234,187  $465,454 

There  may  also  be  noted  the  imports  of  the  following  arti- 
cles, not  classified  by  the  Canadian  customs  as"  rubber  goods,'' 
but  having  a  relation  to  the  industry  : 


United 
Stales. 


Great  Oner        Total  Duties 

Britain.    Countries.    Value.        Collected. 


Imports, 

Webbing,    elastic  and 

non  elastic $110,896     $48,148     $5,349  $164,393  $29,810.51 

Stockinettes  for  rubber 

footwear 46.233       11,420         ....        57,653       8,091.50 

Duck,  for  rubber  belt- 
ing and  hose 272,137         1,797         ...       273,934  free. 

Rubber  thread 4458  4,458  free. 

The  imports  of  duck  were  just  twice  as  large  as  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  doubtless  due  to  the  movement  on  foot  at  one 
time  to  have  a  duty  imposed  on  duck,  and  the  desire  of  con- 
sumers to  anticipate  the  operation  of  the  proposed  law. 

Exports  of  Canadian  rubber  manufactures  show  a  marked  de- 
cline from  the  figures  for  1901-02,  when  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  stated  at  $189.664— presumably  for  the  most  part  to 
Alaska.  The  distribution  of  rubber  exports  for  1902-03  was — 
To—  Value.         To-  Value.         To-  Value 

Great  Britain.  .$44,741     Belgium $2,963     Turkey $     1,439 

Australia    ....   41,584     Chile 3,080     United  States       6.556 

New  Zealand.    17,037     China 10 

Newfoundland   12.860     France.     2,379         Total $142,891 

British  Africa,         323     Germany 8S1     TotaLigo2..    322,572 

Brit.  E.   Ind..     1,180     Italy 2,169     Total?  1901..    151,656 

Brit.  W.  lad..        793     Japan 12     Total,  igoo..   170,488 

British  Guiana     1.332     Norway-Sw'n  .  46     Total,  1899..    133,332 

HongKoDg. ..         710     Spain Iig     Total,  1898.  .     77,685 

Aus.-Hung'y. .     1,311     Switzerland...      1,366     Total,  1897.  .     26,121 

RAW    MATERIALS. 
The  customs  returns  embrace  the  following  details  in   rela- 
tion to  crude  India-rubber  and  allied  materials.     Of  the  items 
in  the  table,  other  than  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  no  mat- 
ter how  enumerated  in  the  customs  returns,  it  is  evident  that 


the  greater  part  is  reclaimed  rubber,  produced  in  the  United 
States : 

Classification.                                                   Pounds.  Value. 

Gutta-percha 2,675  $        4,375 

India-rubber 2,858,77s  1,532,998 

Rubber,    recovered  ;    lubber   substitute    and 

hard  rubber  in  sheets 1,745,130  210,464 

Rubber  powdered  and  rubber  waste. 797,541  72,217 


Total,  1902-03 5,404,124 

Total,  1901-02 .'. 4,792,088 


$1,820,054 
1,653,704 


IMPORTS    OF    RAW    MATERIALS    FOR    EIGHTEEN    YEARS. 

India-rubber  and        Recovered  Rubber 
Years.  Gutta-percha.  and  Substitute.  Total. 

In  18S5-S6    739,169                        >9,499  758,668 

In  18S6-87 7S5.040                        46,508  831,548 

In  1S87  88 1225.893                        88,471  1,314,364 

In  1888  89 1,669,014                    221,674  t,890,6S8 

In  18S9  go 1290,766                     '47.377  1,438,143 

In  1890  91 1,602,644                        8,254  1,610,898 

In  1891-92 2,100.35s                     106,080  2,206,438 

10189293 2,152,855                     195,281  2348,136 

In  1893  94 2,077,703                     529,900  2,607,603 

In  1894  95 1,402,844                    611,745  2,014,589 

In  1895  96 2.155,576                    643,169  2,798.745 

In  1896  97 2,014,896                1.061,402  3,076,298 

In  1897  9S 2.457,321                  1,316,494  3,773-8i5 

In  1898  99 2,602,321                 2,018,551  4,620,873 

In  1899  1900 3.004.828                 2.086,952  5,091,780 

In  1900  01 3,016,862                 1,907,975  4,924,837 

In  1901  02 2,911,438                 1,881,650  4,793,088 

In  1902  03 2,861,453                 2,542.671  5,404,124 

There  were  exported  during  the  fiscal  year,  principally  to 

the   United   States,  1,806,023  pounds  of  old  or  waste  rubber, 
valued  at  $122,730  [averaging  b)i  cents  per  pound],  of  which 
76,972  pounds  are  described  as  "  not  the  produce  of  Canada." 
SOME    EARLY    TRADE    STATISTICS. 

An  old  volume  of  United  States  commercial  statistics — be- 
fore Canada  had  rubber  factories— contains  details  in  regard  to 
the  imports  of  rubber  goods  into  British  North  America,  in  the 

year  1849,  which  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Value. 

Montreal. — India-rubber  shoes  (498  pairs)   ^229     6     3 

St.  John  — India-rubber  boots  and  shoes  (28,330  pairs). . . .     Not  stated 

Brockville. — Manufactures  of  India-rubber 432       o     o 

Kingston. — Manufactures  of  India-rubber 483     18     1 

Hamilton.  —  Manufactures  of  India-rubber...        277     17     6 

Coburg. — Manufactures  of  India-rubber 22       o     2 

All  were  credited  to  the  United  States,  except  ,£91  worth  of 
Brockville  imports  from  Great  Britain. ==Other  details  from 
the  same  volume,  for  the  year  1845,  follow : 

' Nova  Scotia. — India-rubber  shoes,  126  cases,  value  ^565,  of  which 
^545  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  British  North 
American  ports. 

Newfoundland. — India-rubber  goods,  value  ^212,  of  which  ^185 
from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Great  Britain. 

Cape  Breton. — Exports  of  17  cases  India-tubber  goods,  value  ^105, 
to  other  British  North  American  ports. 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  1848,  imported  24,653  pairs  of 
India-rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Newfoundland,  in  1849.  im- 
ported India-rubber  goods:  From  the  United  States,  /4S4  ; 
other  North  America,  ^222 ;  Great  Britain,  ,£49;  total,  ^755. 

New  York  exports  by  sea  to  Canada  in  1847  included  400 
pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  valued  at  $300,  and  in  1848, 
2199  pairs.  Boston  exported  to  Canada,  in  1847  India  rubber 
shoes  valued  at  $1948;  in  1848,  $352;  in  1849  50,  $644.  The 
goods  referred  to  in  this  paragraph,  however,  were  described 
as  "foreign  merchandise,"  which  could  have  been  only  the 
crude  Pard  made  rubber  shoes. 


A  GOOD  trade  in  hard  rubber  ornaments  exists  in  Liberia, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  British  consul  there,  to  the  Liver- 
pool chamber  of  commerce,  including  bracelets,  which  the 
women  buy  from  peddlers  at  6  pence  each.  The  Gummi-Zei- 
tun%  mentions  that  these  are  made  in  Hamburg. 
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THE  RUBBER  TIRE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1904. 


WHILE  automobile  manufacturers  have  been  puzzling 
their  brains  to  perfect  some  parts  of  their  machines 
for  the  season  of  1904,  in  order  to  have  something 
that  will  be  just  a  little  better  than  anything  the 
"  other  fellow  "  may  have,  the  makers  of  automobile  tires  have 
also  been  busy,  studying  to  bring  out  the  best  methods  of  tire 
construction,  with  the  result  that  several  new  things  will  be 
seen  the  coming  season,  which  will  not  only  add  to  the  dura- 
bility and  stability  of  the  tire,  but  will  add  to  the  safety  of  the 
users  of  the  new  tires.  For  one  thing,  as  a  result  of  recent  ac- 
cidents on  account  of  tires  pulling  off  or  slipping  during  bursts 
of  speed,  the  majority  of  the  1904  tires  will  probably  be  equipped 
with  better  facilities  for  attaching  them  to  the  rims  than  the 
tires  of  last  year.  In  addition  to  distinct  improvements  in  tire 
construction,  the  rubber  trade  seems  in  a  way  to  benefit  largely 
from  the  recent  agreement  entered  into  with  regard  to  the 
proper  requirements  of  tires  for  automobiles  of  different  types 
and  weights,  in  order  that  the  best  possib[e  results  may  be  at- 
tained. Some  of  the  tire  makers,  however,  are  waiting  for  the 
national  automobile  shows  this  month  before  announcing  fully 
their  new  features  for  the  1904  trade. 

While  the  question  of  new  tires  is  being  discussed,  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  single  tube  and  the  clincher  or  detach- 
able tire  come  in  for  no  small  amount  of  attention.  From  all 
appearances  the  latter  type  of  tire  is  going  to  be  the  most  pop- 
ular, though  it  will  probably  never  entirely  supersede  the  sin- 
gle tube. 

"  The  clincher  tire  is  THE  tire,"  said  one  manufacturer  to  an 
India  Rubber  World  representative.  "  We  find  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  clincher  or  detachable  tire  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  demand  for  the  single  tube.  The  former  has  everything  in 
its  favor.  So  simple  in  construction  and  so  easy  to  repair,  the 
man  who  owns  an  automobile  feels  safer  when  he  uses  it  than 
when  using  the  single  tube.  He  laughs  at  punctures.  With  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  outfit  he  is  his  own  repairer,  and 
soon  mends  a  puncture  which  would  be  a  puzzler  to  the  man 
who  uses  a  single  tube.  Should  the  inner  tube  wear  out,  re- 
placing it  with  a  new  one  is  an  easy  thing,  while  the  single  tube, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  simple  puncture,  must  go  back  to  the 
factory.  The  outer  casing  may  be  punched  full  of  holes,  and  yet 
give  good  service  as  long  as  the  inner  tube  is  in  good  shape, 
while  with  the  single  tube,  one  little  hole  may  cause  hours  of 
trouble,  and  spoil  many  a  pleasure  trip. 

"  Many  who  remember  how  unpopular  the  clincher  bicycle 
tire  proved  to  be  may  wonder  at  this,  but  the  automobile  and 
the  bicycle  tire  are  two  entirely  different  propositions.  Cy- 
clists soon  found  that  with  a  little  cement  and  a  handy  little 
rubber  plug  they  did  not  need  to  fear  punctures,  and  that  they 
could  repairany  ordinary  puncture  by  this  method  more  quick- 
ly than  they  could  take  the  detachable  tire  from  the  rim  and 
remove  the  inner  tube.  Then,  as  a  last  resort,  the  single  tube 
could  be  'juiced,'  prolonging  its  life  several  weeks  and  even 
months.  With  an  automabile  tire  it  is  different.  It  is  much 
more  unwieldly,  and  the  methods  pursued  by  the  cyclist  to  re- 
pair his  tire  would  not  avail  the  chaffeur  stalled  in  a  country 
road  perhaps  50  miles  from  a  town  where  he  can  secure  the 
necessary  materials  to  make  permanent  repairs.  A  bicycle 
weighing  perhaps  26  pounds,  and  carrying  from  150  to  185 
pounds,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  heavy  touring  car.  So 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  argument  used  in  favor  of  the 


single  tube  for  bicycles  does  not  apply  to  automobiles.  Imag- 
ine '  juicing '  an  automobile  tire  and  expecting  it  to  perform  its 
functions !  " 

The  tendency  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  tires  of  the 
clincher  type  are  now  to  be  offered  for  the  first  time  from  sev- 
eral important  factories.  Morgan  &  Wright  will  make  a  motor 
tire  on  the  clincher  principle,  which  is  to  involve  specially 
treated  fabric,  designed  to  lessen  any  liability  of  separation  of 
the  plies  of  fabric.  The  tire  is  recommended  as  fitting  the  rim 
snugly,  to  prevent  its  becoming  loose  under  severe  strain.  Be- 
sides, it  has  an  especially  tough  casing  and  an  extra  heavy 
tread.  A  sectional  cut  of  the  Morgan  &  Wright  tire  is  given 
herewith. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  also  will  market  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  a  clincher  automobile  tire.  This  will  be  pro- 
duced under  license  from  The  G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  new  tire  of  Morgan  &  Wright. 

Some  new  features  are  promised  in  the  G  &  J  tire  itself,  and 
new  tires  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Automobile  shows  by  the 
India  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Indianapolis  Rubber  Co. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.'s  "  leader  "  for  1904  will  be,  as  last 
year,  of  the  clincher  type.  The  tire,  while  apparently  not 
changed,  still  is  believed  to  work  a  distinct  improvement,  in 
respect  to  strength  and  durability,  through  the  choice  of  mate- 
trial  and  details  of  workmanship,  while  it  will  be  every  bit  as 
fast  as  their  former  products — a  feature  which  is  not  entirely 
overlooked  by  automobilists  when  they  purchase  new  tires. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  tire  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  relates  to  the  lug.  The 
new  tire,  instead  of  having  a  leather  covered  lug,  will  have  one 
made  entirely  of  rubber,  designed  to  permit  a  more  perfect  ad- 
justment of  the  tire;  and  to  prevent,  in  large  measure,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  tire  slipping  or  pulling  off  the  rim.  The  rubber 
lug  takes  the  place  of  16  different  styles  of  leather  covered  lugs 
which  were  used  last  season  by  this  company  in  their  different 
styles  of  tires.  The  new  tire  is  also  equipped  with  a  bevel 
screw  which  will  permit  of  a  more  secure  tightening  of  the  tire 
than  was  possible  in  the  1903  tire.  Tires  will  also  be  fastened 
with  a  wrench  instead  of  a  thumbscrew,  showing  that  every 
possible  precaution  will  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents  through 
tires  pulling  off  or  slipping  when  sharp  turns  are  made.  More- 
over, the  new  tire  is  reinforced  at  every  point  where  it  is  liable 
to  be  subjected  to  wear,  and  is  calculated  to  stand  the  greatest 
possible  strain  on  track  or  road  without  giving  way. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  clincher  and  single  tube  tires,  which  will  be  offered  this 
season  with  practically  no  changes,  are  putting  out  a  new  tire, 
to  be  called  the  "  flat  tread  "  clincher,  aimed  to  correct  the 
tendency  to  slip  on  wet  pavements  or  in  making  sharp  turns. 
The  company  are  also  experimenting  with  a  new  tire,  now  be- 
ing tested  on  a  big  touring  car  at  Akron,  by  the  use  of  which, 
the  inventor  claims,  less  power  will  be  required  for  operating 
an  automobile.  The  novel  feature  of  the  tire  relates  to  the 
weaving  of  the  fabric  used. 

The  Dunlop  motor  tire  for  1904  presents  a  decided  new  feat- 
ure in  construction.  Its  object  is  to  facilitate  the  attachment 
and  detachment  of  the  outer  cover,  practice  having  shown  this 
manipulation  to  be  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  the  detach- 
able cycle  tire,  on  account  of  the  greater  size,  weight,  and 
thickness  of  the  parts.     The  rim  to  which  the  new  tire  is  adapt- 
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ed  is  a  flat  channel,  either  edge  of  which  consists  of  a  metal 
ring  encircling  the  wheel ;  against  these  edges  the  wires  of  the 
tire  cover  impinge  and  obtain  the  bearing  which  holds  the 
cover  in  place.  Each  ring  has  a  turnbuckle,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  made  larger  or  smaller  in  diameter,  thus  per- 
mitting them  to  be  slipped  off,  or 
clamped  in  position,  as  the  case  may 
be.  With  either  ring  removed,  the  tire 
may  be  pushed  off  the  rim,  easily  and 
quickiy,  the  only  tool  required  being  a 
small  punchlike  steel  instrument  with 
which  to  work  the  turnbuckle.  A  nail 
could  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose. 
A  better  fit  of  the  tire  is  claimed,  pro- 
ducing less  friction  and  wear,  and  add- 
ing an  element  of  safety.  The  tire  does 
new  dunlop  tire.  not  have  to  be  squeezed  or  pressed  into 
[Sectional  Cut.]  place    but    after    being    taken   off  is 

simply  laid   back  in  the  groove  and  the  detached  rim  fitted 
on.     Incidentally,  the  new  outer  cover  has  been  changed  some- 
what in  section,  which  results  in  a  better  distribution  of  the 
tension  on  the  cover  and  renders  it  less  liable  to  puncture.  The 
new  Dunlop  feature  is  made  under  a  United  States  patent  issued 
last  year  and  is  manufactured  exclusively  by  the  Hartford  Rub- 
ber Works  Co., 
which  concern 
controls  the 
patent.     Num- 
erous   experi- 
ments   were 
made  at  Hart- 
ford during  the 
fall    with    the 
tire   before   it 
was  placed  on 
the     market, 
and    with  the 
most     satisfac- 
tory results. 
Among  other 
things  the  tire 
new  dunlop  tire.  was     run     10 

(Tire  on  Rim,  with  one  Retaining  Ring  Removed.]  miles    Over    in- 

different roads,  absolutely  deflated.  The  only  evil  result  was 
that  the  tire  crept  to  some  extent  and  the  valve  stem  was  cut. 
The  tire  did  not  come  off  and  showed  no  very  serious  wear. 
These  tires  are  being  made  very  heavy  on  the  tread  and  of  a 
high  quality  of  material,  and  are  consequently  rather  expensive 
running  from  $175  to  $240  per  set. 

The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York)  will 
actively  push  the  MacMahon  solid  rubber  vehicle  tire  this 
year.     As  shown  in  the  accompanying  sectional  cut,  this  tire 

is  held  in  place  by  two 
longitudinal  wireswhich 
run  on  the  outside  next 
to  the  rim  flanges  and 
fit  over  projections  on 
the  rubber.  This  gives 
a  solid  rubber  tire  with- 
out any  holes  for  re- 
straining wires,  and  one 
that  can  be  run  until  it 
is  worn  down  from  the 
outside.  TheMacMahon 
macmahon  tire.  tire  is  set  in  the  channel 


up  n  a  fabric  base,  which  is  another  distinctive  feature.  This 
is  designed  to  do  away  with  the  tendency  to  escape  from  the 
retaining  device  which  appears  when  more  rubber  than  is  ac- 
tually necessary  is 
forced  into  the 
channel.  It  also 
obviates  any  tend- 
ency to  creep,  and 
it  permits  the  tire 
to  carry  its  load 
naturally  without 
being  compressed 
against  the  rim 
flanges.  It  is 
claimed  that  the 
fabric  base  of  this 
tire  will  remain 
practically  in  ex- 
actly the  same  po- 
sition in  which  it 
is  put  on  the 
wheel  until  the 
tread  is  entirely 
worn  away.  The 
tire  weighs  lighter 

than  other  tires  of  new  dunlop  tire  rim. 

similar  capacity,  and  therefore  is  comparatively  less  expen- 
sive. The  tire  is  made  in  all  standard  sizes  for  vehicles,  from 
the  light  road  wagon  to  the  heavy  truck.  It  is  made  to  tit 
the  standard  channel.  There  is  no  resetting  necessary,  for  the 
tire  holds  throughout  its  life  in  the  same  shape  and  there  is 
no  wearing  or  cut- 
ting by  wires. 

The  T  e  n  n  an  t 
Auto-Tire  Co. 
(Springfield, Ohio) 
are  reported  to  be 
actively  organiz- 
ing their  trade,  for 
1904,  in  the  auto- 
mobile tire  pat- 
ented by  Irving 
Tennant  and  de- 
scribed in  The  In- 
dia  Rubber 
World  of  August  morgan  &  wriqht  detachable  tire. 

1,  1903  (page  428).  The  tread  of  this  tire  is  protected  against 
punctures  by  an  annular  flat  metallic  strip,  lying  between  two 
layers  of  fabric.  Manufacturing  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Springfield  Rubber  Co. 

The  Fawkes  rubber  tire,  which  is  being  exploited  from  Den- 
ver and  has  been  illustrated  in  The 
India  Rubber  World,  will  be  ex- 
hibited   at    the  Automobile  shows. 
This  belongs  to  the  cushion  type  of 
tires,  to  which   new    additions   are 
constantly  being  made,  and  it  appears  that 
this  season  will  witness  a  more  active  cam- 
paign than  for  sometime  past  in  behalf  of 
tires  of  this  class.      It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  best  pneumatic  tire  is  lia- 
ble to  puncture  in  an  emergency,  and  there 
are  many  automobilists  who  feel  that  the 
solid   tires,  while  free  not  liable  to  punc- 

r  NEW  DIAMOND 

tures,  do  not  afford  sufficient  resiliency.  tire  lug 
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TIRES  AT  THE  ENGLISH  CYCLE  SHOWS. 


THE  Palmer  Tyre,  Limited,  exhibited  at  the  Stan- 
ley show  the  most  marked  new  feature  of  the  season,  in 
the  shape  of  the  "  Palmer  Cord  "  motor  tire,  a  result  of 
experiments  for  some  years  at  the  Silvertown  works  of 
the  India-Rubber,  Gutta-Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Co., 
Limited,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Palmer  cycle  tires.  The 
"  Palmer  "  was  the  first  tire  in  which  was  made  the  important 
departure  of  employing  a  specially  designed  fabric  to  obtain 
what  was  required  in  a  pneumatic  tire.  The  manufacturers  have 
further  developed  the  same  principle  in  meeting  the  special 
wants  in  the  way  of  a  pneumatic  tire  for  use  on  motors  and  other 
heavy  vehicles.  Uniformity  of  tensions  in  a  motor  tire  has  been 
recognized  as  a  most  important  factor,  and  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  a  canvas  lined  tire.  It  has  been  found  almost  impos- 
sible, in  building  large  tires,  to  so  arrange  that  the  threads 
(warp  and  weft)  in  the  different  layers  of  canvas  shall  be  of 
equal  tension  everywhere,  and  one  of  the  illustrations  herewith 
(Figure  1)  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  distortion  of  a  tire  which 
results  from  the  employment  of  ordinary  methods  of  manufac- 
ture. An  end  aimed  at  in  the  manufactureof  the  Palmer  Cord 
tire  has  been  the  arrangement  of  all  the  threads  so  that  the 
strains  are  direct ;  there  are  no  slack  threads  and  the  tensions 
on  all  the  threads  are  uniform.  This  requirement  has  been 
found  to  be  more  easily  met  by  the  use  of  few  than  of  many  lay- 
ers of  fabric,  and  the  standard  Palmer  construction  now  in- 
volves only  two  layers.     In  vulcanizing  tires,  it  was  discovered 

at  Silvertown  that  the   air  con- 

r^PWWfc^^  tained  in  the  fabric  or  canvas  ex- 
"7  pands  considerably  under  the  in- 
/  creased  temperature,  the  expan- 
sion preventing  the  rubber  from 
making  a  good  contact  with  the 
thread,  besides  tending  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  air  at  points  where 
FIQ-  '■  the  pressure  happens  to  be  least, 

and  thus  causing  weak  places  in  the  tire.  As  a  result  of  such 
discovery,  experiments  were  undertaken  which  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  a 
cord  from  which  all  air 
has  been  expelled.  The 
cord  used  in  the  new 
Palmer  tire  is  composed 
of  a  number  o(  fine 
threads,  each  one  of 
which  has  been  individ- 
ually treated  by  a  patent  fig.  2. 
process,  the  final  result  being  a  cord  composed  of  24  threads, 
each  of  which  is  insulated  from  every  other  thread  by  India- 
rubber  applied  in  the 
form  of  solution,  and 
from  which  the  air  has 
been  expelled.  A  further 
step  is  the  flattening  of 
these  built-up  cords,  in 
order  to  produce  a  fab- 
ric more  compact  than 
where  round  cords  are 
used.  Another  illustra- 
tion (Figure  2)  shows 
fig.  3.                                 the  position  of  the  cords 


in  the  formation  of  a  section  of  outer  cover  built  up  of  two 
layers  of  flattened  cord,  indicating  how,  in  spite  of  the  circular 
form  of  the  tire,  an  equal  degree  of  tension  is  obtained  through- 
out. The  anchoring  of  the  cord 
to  the  beaded  edges  of  the  tire 
cover  is  by  means  of  steel  pins 
passing  through  the  loops  of  the 
cords  and  into  the  canvas  bead. 
Two  methods  of  attachment  to 
the  rim  are  (1)  the  ordinary 
clincher  style,  in  rims  fitted  there- 
for ;  and  (2)  the  flange  fixing  type 
illustrated  herewith  (Figure  3.) 

The  Palmer  company  exhibited 
also  their  detachable  cycle  tires, 
a  sectional  cut  of  which  is  shown 
herewith.  Still  another  illustra- 
tion relates  to  the  Palmer  tubu- 
lar rims  for  cycle  tires.  Instead  palmer  detachable  cycle  tire. 
of  using  woven  tape  for  covering  the  heads  of  the  spoke  nipples 
with  this  rim,  a  steel  tape  is  supplied  which  forms  a  smooth 
surface  to  support  the  edges  of  the  tire.  The  ends  of  this  steel 
tape  are  secured  by  a  special  patented  fastening,  shown  in 
one  of  the  accompanying  cuts. 

VALVE  MOLE-. 


Fastening  of  "Silvertown"  steel  rim  tape, 
steel  tape  for  palmer  cycle  tire. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc  and  Guttapercha  Co. 
(London  and   Hanover,  Germany). — Their  exhibit  of  "  Conti- 
nental "  motor  tires  included  the  set  used  by  Mr.  Jenatzy  on 
the  car  with  which  he  won  the  Gordon  Bennett  race  last  year; 
a  full  assortment  of  tneir  standard  tires  ;  and  numerous  motor 
and  cycle  accessories  made 
at  their  Hanover  works.  An 
illustration  herewith  gives  a 
sectional  view  of  the  "Con- 
tinental "  tire  for  1904. 

The  Clipper  Pneumat- 
ic Tire  Co.,  Limited  (Cov- 
entry).— Bicycle  tires,  and 
the  "Clipper-Continental  " 
motor  tire.  The  latter  is 
made  at  Hanover  by  the 
Continental  company  and 
sold  in  Great  Britain,  un- 
der a  license  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  Bartlett  Clincher 
patent,  the  Clipper  compa- 
ny being  sole  agent  for  the 
Continental  company  for 
motor'goods,  continental  tire. 
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The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Limited  (London — 
works  at  Birmingham)  made  exhibits  at  both  the  National 
and  Stanley  shows.  The  chief  innovation  for  1904  consists  in 
a  new  and  improved  non  slipping  cover.  Experience  having 
proved  the  liability  of  the  crevices  in  the  tread  of  a  tire  to  fill 
up,  and  of  the  design  to  become  obliterated,  the  Dunlop  com- 
pany have  decided  to  furnish  a  non  slipping  tread  of  longitu- 
dinal ridges,  reinforced  by  transverse  projections  which  pre- 
vent these  ridges  splaying  apart  and  quickly  wearing  off.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  molding  the  words  "  The  Dunlop  Tyre  " 


DUNLOP" 

WELCH 

RIM- 


THE   NEW   DUNLOP  TIRE. 
[Made  also  with  "  Clincher  "  Attachment.] 

at  intervals  round  the  tread  of  the  cover,  the  letters  of  the 
name  serving  as  the  transverse  projections  which  hold  the 
ridges  in  position  and  minimize  their  wear.  Besides  produc- 
ing an  effective  non  slipping  tread,  a  new  means  of  identifica- 
tion of  Dunlop  tires  is  produced  which  may  serve  the  company 
a  good  purpose  in  view  of  the  new  imitations  of  their  tires 
likely  to  result  from  the  expiration  of  their  patents  in  the  near 
future.  Illustrations  are  shown  here  of  a  Dunlop  cycle  tire  in 
each  of  the  two  types  — "  Dunlop-Welch  "  and  "  Bartlett '• 
methods  of  attachment,  one  using  wires  and  the  other  beaded 
edges  in  the  tire  cover — with  the  new  tread  markings. 

The  price  of  a  pair  of  Dunlop  cycle  tires  (cover  28'Xi^") 
complete  is  now  £1  5*.  [=$10.95] ;  m  '898  it  was  ,£4  [=$19.45.] 
The  price  of  an  outer  cover  has  declined  meanwhile  from  30 
shillings  to  17  shillings  3  pence. 

The  Dunlop  tire  was  also  shown  in  special  makes  (or  motor 
cycles  and  automobiles,  together  with  various  rubber  access- 
ories for  cycling  and  automobiling. 

The  Dunlop  inner  tube  is  now  molded  in  a  circle,  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  at  even  tension  at  all  points;  the  inner  circum- 
ference is  therefore  not  wrinkled  nor  the  outer  circumference 
stretched  in  putting  the  tire  tube  in  place. 

The  company  thus  refer  to  an  American  invention  for  the 
curing  of  tires:  "  In  1901  a  specialized  method  of  manufacture 
was  discovered,  and  the  patents  purchased  by  the  Dunlop  Tyre 
company.  After  making  extensive  tests  in  all  countries  and 
climates,  over  a  period  of  18  months,  the  company  adopted  this 
scientific  method  by  which  tire  covers  are  made  by  patented 
machinery." 

The  Avon  India  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Melksham,  Wilt- 
shire).— The  "Avon  "single  tube  motor  tire,  described  as  be- 
ing in  construction  "  similar  to  the  American  single  tube  tires" 
—though  more  durable— and  adapted  to  "any  American  sin- 


gle tube  motor  rims,"  but  fitted  with  an  English  (Lucas)  valve ; 
molded  under  great  pressure;  Egyptian  cotton  used  ;  attached 
to  rim  with  5  screws;  made  in  one  size  only — 28//X2^//.  Also  : 
Inner  tubes  for  motor  tires,  in  red  and  gray  rubbers,  molded  in 
circular  form  ;  the  "  Coronation  "  solid  rubber  motor  tire,  mold- 
ed and  vulcanized  in  circular  form;  "Lovelace"  non  slipping 
tire  treads;  special  vulcanizing  process  for  pneumatic  motor 
tires. 

The  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Edinburgh). — 
Exhibited  at  both  shows  the  "  Bartlett-Clincher "  tire,  for 
cycles,  motor  cycles,  and  automobiles.  Special  attention  was 
called  to  the  motor  cycle 
tire,  constructed  with  a 
view  to  the  peculiar 
needs  for  strength  and 
resiliency  in  the  equip- 
ment of  this  new  class 
of  vehicle.  An  illustra- 
tion is  given  here  of  a 
section  of  the  "A  Won  " 
tire  for  motor  cycles. 

The  Midland  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited 
(Birmingham). —  "  Mid- 
land "  and  "  British  " 
detachable  bicycle  tires, 
fitted  with  endless  wires,  under  the  Dunlop-Welch  patents;  the 
"  British  "  tire  also  made  with  beaded  edge,  under  the  Dunlop- 
Bartlett  patents.  Also:  "Midland"  pneumatic  motor  cycle 
tires.  The  tires  are  described  as  being  made  by  "  a  patented 
vulcanizing  process" — evidently  meaning  the  American  inven- 
tion controlled  in  England  by  the  Dunlop  company. 

The  Clifton  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Birmingham). — Ex- 
hibited tires  manufactured  under  license  from  the  Dunlop 
company — the  "  Wapshare,"  fitted  with  endless  wires,  and  the 
"  Clifton,"  with  beaded  edges,  in  place  of  the  old  Wapshare 


A  WON 
MOTOR 
CYCLE 

TYRE 


NORTH   BRITISH  CLINCHER  TIRE.' 


THE      WAPSHIRE"  TIRE. 

tire  attachment,  where  the  wires  extended  through  the  rim  and 
were  fastened  by  screw  nuts.  Also:  The  "  Clifton  "  detach- 
able inner  tube — a  new  article — made  in  a  straight  length,  with 
two  closed  ends  which  interlock  by  inserting  one  within  the 
other.  It  appears  to  possess  special  convenience  for  motor 
cycles,  being  removable  from  the  outer  cover  without  taking 
off  the  wheel. 

Le  Paris  Tyre  Co.,  Limited  (London). — "  Le  Paris  "  patent 
double  tube — not  detachable — bicycle  tire,  with  or  without 
puncture  proof  band,  especially  for  path  racing.  For  1904  sin- 
gle tube  and  detachable  motor  tires  are  announced. 
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THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 


THE  price  of  raw  material  has  reached  an  altitude  not  re- 
corded since  1875,  ar>d  there  are  predictions  that  cotton 
will  go  to  15  cents,  and  possibly  higher,  before  a  new  crop 
comes  on.  A  bale  of  spot  "  middling  "  cotton  in  New  York  at 
this  writing  is  valued  at  14.10  cents  a  pound,  while  at  this  time 
last  year  it  was  worth  8.85  cents,  making  a  difference  of  $26.25 
a  bale.  The  14  cent  mark  was  passed  on  December  28,  when 
that  price  was  bid  for  March,  with  all  the  later  months  up  to 
August  much  higher.  The  "  bull  "  leaders  have  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  their  back,  while  the  "  bears"  have  been  greatly  weak- 
ened by  their  heavy  losses,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  case  where  the 
"  money  makes  the  mare  go." 

The  statistical  position  or  any  other  factor  is  quickly  swept 
aside  by  the  tremendous  manipulation  of  the  bull  faction.  They 
have  not  hesitated  to  liquidate  large  accounts,  for  just  as  soon 
as  the  market  was  seen  to  sag  a  little  they  stepped  in  and  buoy- 
ed it  up  by  a  spurt  of  buying.  The  manipulators  take  out  their 
profits  from  time  to  time  only  to  again  invest  them,  and  like  a 
rolling  snowball  they  increase  in  size.  It  is  contended  by  many 
while  admitting  that  the  crop  of  cotton  is  short,  the  prices  are 
too  high  for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  yet  they  fail  to  suggest 
something  that  will  break  them.  They  hope  to  see  them  topple 
over  from  becoming  top-heavy.  Following  are  the  prices  of 
cotton  middling  upland  spots  at  the  leading  ports  : 

New  York.  New  Orleans.  Liverpool. 

December    1    11,95  cents  11.50  cents  6  \od. 

December    8 12.50  cents  12.25  cents  b.^bd. 

December  15   14.45  cents  12%    cents  b.y^d. 

December  22    13.30  cents  13        cents  7.061/. 

December  29  i4.iocents  13^    cents  7-4oa'- 

The  market  for  duck  and  sheeting  has  followed  in  the  wake 
of  staple  cotton,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  goods  have 
advanced  in  proportion  to  the  staple.  The  cotton  duck  mills 
have  instructed  their  selling  agents  in  this  market  to  withdraw 
all  prices,  and  to  refrain  from  accepting  contracts  at  current 
rates.  About  two  thirds  of  the  rubber  trade  using  duck  have 
made  their  yearly  contracts,  while  the  remainder  are  buying 
only  for  immediate  requirements.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
paying  from  22  to  24  cents  per  pound,  while  those  who  made 
contracts  a  month  ago  secured  their  supplies  for  the  year  at 
2o#  cents. 

The  duck  mills  are  closing  up  last  year's  contracts.  They 
have  enough  cotton  on  hand  to  carry  them  along  into  the 
spring,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  contracts  in 
hand.  This  cotton  was  bought  at  below  10  cents,  doubtless,  and 
now  ihit  the  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pay  approxi- 
mately 14  cents,  they  are  of  course  obliged  to  advance  the  price 
of  their  product. 

The  representative  of  a  concern  supplying  the  rubber  trade 
with  cotton  duck  said  to  an  India  Rubber  World  reporter : 
"  I  have  endeavored  in  a  great  many  ways  to  persuade  the  rub- 
ber people  to  contract  for  their  supply  of  cloth  before  the  price 
advanced,  as  it  seemed  from  every  conceivable  standpoint  that 
cotton  was  to  reach  a  high  level  before  the  spring,  but  these 
consumers  sneered  at  the  suggestion.  I  have  recently  received 
contracts  from  rubber  mills  for  duck  at  23  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  same  goods  were  offered  them  a  short  time  ago  at 
20#  cents.  Of  course,  they  admit  that  they  made  a  mistake  in 
not  taking  my  advice,  but  they  were  the  buyers  and  I  was  the 
seller  and  we  were  looking  at  prices  from  an  entirely  different 
standpoint.  Then  too,  the  rubber  manufacturers  are  inclined 
to  accuse  us  of  being  too  narrow  in  respect  to  our  credit  sys- 
tem. If  we  have  changed  our  method  of  extending  credit,  and 
are  not  as  liberal  as  formerly,  there  is  good  reason  for  it,  and  it 


certainly  will  not  militate  against  their  interests.  Now  that  we 
have  withdrawn  our  prices,  consumers  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  what  goods  they  take,  as  the  withdrawal  of  prices  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  we  will  not  contract  to  supply  the  con- 
sumers, but  they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  price  based  on  the 
cost  of  cotton  from  which  their  goods  are  to  be  made." 

PRICES   CURRENT   FOR  SHEETINGS   FOR   THE   RUBBER   TRADE. 
Tick.    Yds.  to  Lb. 

36°    Household  Favorite 6      cents. 

40"   Household  Favorite 6fs  cents. 

36"  Henrietta,  L.  L 5%  cents. 

39"  Henrietta,  H (net)  =  ;£  cents. 

38J"  Henrietta,  S (net)  5      cents. 

40"  Henrietta,  P.  W 7^  cents. 

36"  Florence  C 4  X  cents. 

40"   Majestic  C.  C (net)  8  "^  cents. 

40"  Majestic  B.  B.  B "     7%  cents. 

40"  Majestic  B.  B "     7^  cents. 

40'   Norwood ...     "     s'i  cents. 

36"  India,  A.  A.  A "     7      cents. 

Sheetings.  40"  Selkirk. . .    .  8     c.  40"  Shamrock. .  10    c. 

40'  Highgate  . . .  63/c.  40"  Sellew 7M"c.  Ducts. 

40'  Hightown.  ..7     c.  48'  Mohawk.  .  .11     c.  40*    7  oz.   Cran- 

40"  Hobart 7'^c.  40"  Marcus.   ..    6}£c.  ford.    ...10     c. 

40"  Kingstons.  ..3     c.  40' Mallory 6     c.  40"    8oz.  Chart- 

39"  Stonyhurst..  .6     c.  36"  Capstans. .  ..4^-20.  res ioj^c. 

39"  Sorosis 5j^c.  Osnaburgs.  40"  iooz.Carew.  13     c. 

40' Seefeld 8#c.  40"  Iroquois.  ...10     c.  40' 11  oz.Carita.14     c- 


HYDROCARBONS  IN  RUBBER  COMPOUNDS. 


THE  term  "  hydrocarbon"  is  a  convenient  chemical  designa- 
tion for  any  compound  containing  only  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  The  use  of  the  term  is  frequent  in  connection  with  the 
rubber  industry,  for  the  reason  that  certain  groups  of  such 
bodies,  both  native  and  artificial,  have  been  for  years  in  common 
use  as  ingredients  in  rubber  mixtures.  Typical  among  such 
mixtures  may  be  mentioned  tarand  pitch,  from  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  or  bituminous  coal,  and,  in  more  recent 
practice,  the  natural  bitumens,  such  as  Asphaltum  ("mineral 
rubber"),  Gilsonite,  and  other  similar  substances. 

The  adaptability  of  these  substances  to  rubber  compounding 
is  due  to  their  possessing  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  certain 
physical  resemblances  to  India-rubber — especially  plasticity 
and  low  melting  point.  These  characteristics  permit  the  bitu- 
mens to  be  easily  combined  with  rubber  and  earthy  matters, 
and  in  this  way  they  assist  very  considerably  the  mixing  of 
what  otherwise  would  be  over-compounded  and  utterly  un- 
mixable  stocks. 

Being  practically  proof  against  oxidation  and  inert  to  chemi- 
cal action,  the  presence  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  entirely 
harmless  in  a  rubber  compound  as  affecting  the  life  of  the  stock. 
They  may  be  credited  with  actually  having  a  beneficial  effect, 
inasmuch  as  they  not  only  add  plasticity  to  the  stock  and  retard 
its  rapid  drying  before  vulcanization,  but  they  fill  the  space  of, 
and  thus  exclude,  much  of  the  air  which  is  always  included,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  every  rubber  mixing.  By  thus  dis- 
placing air,  which  would  otherwise  be  enclosed  in  the  stock, 
the  hydrocarbons  practically  lessen  the  internal  oxidation  of 
the  cured  rubber,  and  in  consequence  the  life  of  the  goods  is 
lengthened. 

While  these  hydrocarbon  stocks  have  a  recognized  place  and 
value  in  the  rubber  industry,  they  ought  always  to  be  considered 
as  "  assistants  "  or  "  doctors  "  rather  than  substitutes  for  rub- 
ber, which  they  are  not.  In  employing  them  the  manufacturer 
should  do  so  with  proper  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  the  re- 
sulting compound  to  the  purposes  intended.  Thus  employed 
such  materials  have  their  legitimate  uses,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  valuable  compounding  ingredients. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  prominent  rubber  manufac- 
turers in  this  city,  the  declining  activity  which  has  been  notice- 
able for  the  past  month  or  so  in  many  other  lines  of  trade  has 
not  materially  affected  the  rubber  branch.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rubber  manufacturers  of  Akron  did  not  have  a 
slack  season  the  past  summer,  and  the  present  comparative 
dullness  makes  up  for  the  time  which  should  have  been  slack 
and  was  not,  and  gives  the  manufacturers  a  chance  to  over- 
haul machinery.  The  rubber  factories  have  enjoyed  during  1903 
the  best  trade  in  many  years,  and  they  do  not  object  to  being 
less  busy  just  now.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  period  of 
quiet  will  continue  beyond  the  stocktaking  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  al!  are  optimistic  over  the  prospects  for  the  season  of 
1904.  Advance  orders  for  tires  have  been  received  in  such 
quantities  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  next 
year  will  be  a  good  one,  and  in  other  lines  the  rubber  man- 
ufacturers here  are  confident  in  regard  to  the  trade  of   1904. 

*  *  * 
Attention  again  has  been  called  to  the  "  blacklisting  "  case 
of  Peter  Kiefer,  who  sued  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  for  $1,- 
995,  for  the  alleged  act  of  the  defendant  in  placing  his  and 
other  names  upon  a  blacklist,  it  being  further  alleged  that  this 
was  done  because  they  were  members  of  a  labor  union.  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  have  filed  another  answer  to  the  suit, 
in  which  they  deny  all  the  allegations  of  the  complaint,  except  the 
ones  which  allege  that  the  company  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods,  and  that  there  are  other  companies  of  the 
same  kind  in  Akron.  They  also  acknowledge  that  the  plaintiff 
was  at  one  time  an  employe"  of  the  company,  but  is  not  now. 
As  was  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  the  com- 
pany recently  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  suit,  in  which  the  com- 
pany sought  to  have  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  thrown  out 
and  the  case  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  an  employer  should 
not  be  required  to  give  a  reason  for  discharging  an  employe, 
basing  their  contention  upon  a  decision  in  the  supreme  court 
of  this  state  in  the  case  of  Schaeffer  v.  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.  Judge  A.  R.  Webber,  before  whom 
the  demurrer  was  tried,  conceded  the  right  of  the  company 
to  discharge  employes  without  giving  a  reason  therefor,  but 
held  that  "  employes  have  a  right  to  organize  for  their  mutual 
benefit,"  and  therefore  refused  to  prevent  Kiefer  from  submit- 
ting his  evidence  in  the  case.  The  filing  of  the  present  an- 
swer was  simply  a  customary  legal  procedure  which  has  little 
or  no  bearing  on  the  case. 

»     »    * 

Judge  Kohler,  sitting  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Ak- 
ron, December  n,  overruled  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the 
action  commenced  by  Addison  McClurg  against  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  and  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  jury  which  had 
awarded  McClurg  $3000  damages.  McClurg  is  suing  the  com- 
pany for  $20,000  damages  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained in  the  plant  of  the  defendant  company.  The  jury  award- 
ed him  $3000,  but  Judge  Kohler  dismissed  the  verdict,  stating 
that  it  was  too  small.  In  passing  upon  the  motion  he  said: 
"  To  a  young  man  of  good  habits,  between  the  age  of  21  and 
25  years  $3000  is  no  just  compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  right 
hand.  If  the  jury  had  awarded  the  plaintiff  $10,000  I  would 
not  have  interfered  with  the  verdict.  If  the  jury  found  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  negligent,  and  I  suppose  that  they  did  or 
they  would  not  have  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plantiffs,  they 
should  have  done  the  young  man  justice,  and   returned  a  ver- 


dict that  would    have  compensated    him   for   the  loss  of   his 
hand." 

*  *     * 

After  an  effort  covering  two  years  Colonel  George  T.  Per- 
kins, president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  has  at  last  seen  the 
consummation  of  his  dearest  wish.  The  city  council  has  ac- 
cepted a  beautiful  park  which  Colonel  Perkins  has  been  trying 
to  present  to  the  city  for  two  years.  During  this  time  the  prop- 
osition has  twice  been  voted  upon,  adversely,  but  Colonel  Per- 
kins felt  that  eventually  the  Akron  people  would  see  the  advan- 
tage of  owning  such  a  beautiful  park,  and  that  he  was  right  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  favorable  action  looking  toward  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  has  been  taken"!  It  consists  of  76 
acres,  and  is  located  on  Perkins  Hill  southeast  of  the  city.  Just 
west  of  the  park  is  the  home  of  the  late  John  Brown,  the  famous 
abolitionist,  now  used  as  a  club  house  by  the  Portage  Golf  Club. 
Colonel  Perkins's  gift  carries  with  it  a  stipulation  for  a  macad- 
amized road  to  cost  $20,000,  and  this  was  the  stumbling  block 
until  now.  Near  the  park  are  the  beautiful  homes  of  Mr. 
Bertram  G.  Work,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Goodrich  company,  Mr.  R.  P.  Marvin,  secretary  of  the  company 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Raymond,  manager  of  the  Akron  plant  of  the 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co. 

*  »     » 

Mr.  H.  B.  Camp,  president  of  the  Campand  Faultless  rubber 
companies,  recently  became  interested  in  coal  mining,  and  with 
other  local  capitalists  purchased  a  large  tract  of  coal  lands  in 
Perry  county,  in  southern  Ohio.  Preparations  were  made  to 
open  a  large  mine,  but  when  the  railway  which  carries  coal  out 
of  that  district  was  asked  to  run  a  switch  to  the  mine,  it  was 
found  that  the  owners  of  the  railway  were  in  interest  with  the 
Continental  Coal  Co.,  owners  of  the  other  mines  in  that  district, 
and  the  extension  was  refused.  Mr.  Camp  and  his  associates 
thereupon  quietly  secured  right  of  way  for  a  steam  railroad  from 
Logan  to  McConnelsville.and  have  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
state  for  the  Indian  Run  Railway  Co.,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  road  to  give  an  outlet  for  the  new  coal  mine.  The  in- 
corporators of  the  railway  company  are  H.  B.  Camp,  his  son  L. 
W.  Camp,  F.  M.  Atterholt,  G.  P.  Wise,  and  H.  E.  Andress,  all 
of  Akron.  Once  before  Mr.  Camp  had  trouble  with  a  railroad 
company  over  rates  and  built  the  Ashland  and  Wooster  railway, 
of  which  he  was  president,  general  manager,  and  superintend- 
ent.   The  road  was  operated  at  a  profit  for  several  years  and 

then  sold. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  manufacture  of  rubber  bowling  balls  promises  to  become 
an  important  feature  of  the  hard  rubber  industry.  The  India 
Rubber  World  has  already  reported  the  work  done  in  this 
direction  by  Joseph  Dangel,  superintendent  of  the  Akron  plant 
of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  When  he  first  announced 
that  he  could  turn  out  a  ball  which  would  be  better  than  the 
lignum  vitae  balls  in  general  use,  bowlers  were  disposed  to 
scoff,  claiming  that  the  balls  would  rebound  when  they  struck 
the  pins,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  do  the  execution  of  a 
lignum  vitae  ball.  But  being  an  enthusiastic  bowler,  as  well  as 
a  practical  rubber  man,  Mr.  Dangel  combined  the  knowledge 
he  had  gained  in  both  pursuits  in  the  manufacture  of  a  rubber 
ball,  and  the  results  have  justified  his  fondest  hopes.  Orders 
are  now  being  received  in  good  volume.  Balls  have  come 
through  the  hard  usage  of  two  seasons  with  hardly  a  scratch, 
and  apparently  are  as  good  today  as  when  first  turned  out. 
The  hard  rubber  ball  does  not  shrink,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to 
crack,  and  these  features  are  the  ones  which  cause  the  bowler 
a  lot  of  trouble.  A  ball  of  wood  which  weighs  19  pounds  when 
purchased  will,  before  the  end  of  the  season,  lose  4  or  $  pounds. 
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besides  being  much  smaller  than  when  new,  while  a  rubber  ball 
will  retain  its  size  and  weight  indefinitely.  Since  the  Ameri- 
can Bowling  Congress  have  limited  the  weight  of  the  ball  to 
i6}4  pounds,  and  the  size  as  well,  bowlers  who  use  the  lignum 
vitae  ball  have  been  considerably  worried.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  heavy  ball  makes  large  scores  possible,  and  with  a 
wood  ball  the  weight  can  only  be  secured  by  loading  the  ball 
with  lead,  which  requires  the  services  of  an  expert.  With  the 
rubber  ball  any  desired  weight  can  be  had,  and  this  weight  will 
be  retained  for  years.  A  number  of  local  bowlers  are  using  the 
rubber  balls,  and  orders  from  out  of  the  city  are  being  received. 
Local  bowlers  will  take  a  large  number  of  the  balls  to  the  na- 
tional bowling  tournament  at  Cleveland  in  February. 

Mr.  Dangel  is  also  a  member  of  the  Akron  city^  council,  and 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  that  body,  presented  to  the  president  of 
that  body  a  beautiful  gavel  of  hard  rubber  which  he  had  made 

for  the  purpose. 

»    *    * 

The  "  Diamond  challenge  cup  "  for  manufacturers,  offered 
by  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  is  creating  a  great  deal  of  interest 
among  automobile  racers.  It  was  last  won  by  Mr.  F.  A.  LaRoche 
at  the  second  annual  race  meet  of  the  Long  Island  Automobile 
Club  at  Brighton  Beach,  on  October  31.  For  some  time  the 
cup  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Tom  Cooper,  by  whom  it  was 
won  twice.  The  cup  was  also  won  once  by  Mr.  Alexander  Win- 
ton.  It  must  be  won  three  times  before  it  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  winner.    The  cup  is  valued  at  $250. 

*  *     » 

The  promoters  of  the  Superior  Rubber  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  have  promised  that  the  plant  will  be  placed 
in  operation  by  the  first  of  the  year.  For  some  time  workmen 
have  been  engaged  in  placing  machinery  in  place,  and  it  had 
been  expected  that  the  plant  would  be  in  operation  long  be- 
fore this.  Announcement  is  now  made  that  the  plumbing  and 
steam  heating  apparatus  have  been  installed,  and  that  as 
soon  as  all  the  machinery  that  is  now  in  place,  work  will  be 

started. 

*  *     * 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  company,  just 
organized  by  Akron  men,  to  manufacture  dipped  goods  on  a 
small  scale.  It  has  been  capitalized  at  $15,000,  and  the  incor- 
porators are  Frank  E.  Ream,  John  F.  Halderman,  Harry  Boyer, 
W.  R.  Griswold,  and  M.  F.  Boerstler.  The  incorporators  are 
not  ready  to  tell  of  their  plans  further  than  that  they  will  se- 
cure a  factory  building  here  which  has  stood  idle  for  some 
time,  and  equip  it  with  rubber  machinery.  The  company  has 
been  incorporated  under  Ohio  laws. 

*  »     * 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.'s  hard  rubber  department  is  re- 
ported by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bailey,  its  superintendent,  as  doing  all  the 
work  that  can  be  taken  care  of  with  the  present  equipment. 
This  branch  was  started  as  an  experiment,  but  has  become  a 
profitable  department  of  the  company's  factory. 

*  »     * 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  make  every  year  large  quan- 
tities of  supplies  for  the  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  yearly  output  is  made  at  the  Akron  plant  of 
the  company.  The  statement  is  made  that  one  contract  alone 
calls  for  rubber  goods  to  the  amount  of  almost  $250,000  a  year. 

*  *     * 

Mr.  A.  H.  Marks,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  has  returned  from  Europe.  He  was  in 
Liverpool,  where  he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
western Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  which  he  was  reelected  presi- 
dent.    Mr.  O.  C.  Barber,  a  director  of  the  Diamond   Rubber 


Co.,  was  also  reelected  director  in  the  Northwestern  company' 
The  latter  company  has  been  in  operation  but  a  year,  but  Mr. 
Marks  states  that  its  ^business  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  According  to  Mr.  Marks,  an  all-absorbing 
topic  in  England  at  present  is  the  fiscal  question,  and  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  protective  tariff 
scheme,  will  win. 

*     *     • 

Charles  Ammerman,  president  of  the  Lilly  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Barberton,  has  disposed  of  his  stock  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  that  place,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  F. 
Keifer  as  president  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Ammerman,  who  is 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Summit  County  Bar  Association, 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  Barberton,  being 
connected  with  a  number  of  the  business  enterprises  which 
have  made  that  an  important  manufacturing  city. 

*  »     * 

Some  time  about  the  first  of  the  year  the  Faultless  and  Camp 
rubber  companies  will  be  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the 
Faultless  Rubber  Co.  The  Faultless  plant  is  located  in  Akron 
and  the  plant  of  the  Camp  Rubber  Co.  at  Ashland,  Ohio.  Both 
companies  being  controlled  by  the  same  people,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  combine  them  so  that  the  management  may  be  more 
economically  conducted.  Mr.  H.  B.  Camp,  of  Akron,  is  presi- 
dent of  both  companies,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Miller  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  both.  Mr.  Miller  stated  to  The  India 
Rubber  World  correspondent  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  company  to  make  any  changes  in  the  management  of  the 
two  plants,  but  that  the  business  of  both  concerns  will  be  con- 
ducted from  one  office.  The  new  company  will  be  capitalized 
at  $325,000,  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  The 
Camp  Rubber  Co.  makes  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  rubber 
horse  collars,  and  since  its  organization  the  growth  of  its  busi- 
ness has  been  phenomenal.  It  is  stated  that  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  business  of  the  company  which  uses  the  rubber 
collars  it  may  be  removed  from  Holland,  Michigan,  to  Ash- 
land, to  be  near  the  source  of  supply.    Mr.  Miller  states  that  the 

company  is  200,000  behind  its  orders  at  the  present  time. 

*  *    * 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  are  understood  to  have 
a  good  trade  in  Cuba.  Mr.  S.  G.  Carkhuff,  of  this  company, 
lately  returned  from  a  stay  of  several  weeks  in  Cuba,  during 
which  he  contracted  with  their  resident  agent  for  the  delivery 
in  1904  of  a  large  number  of  vehicle  tires.  Many  rubber  tires 
are  already  used  in  the  new  republic,  and  the  Firestone  com- 
pany have  made  a  special  bid  for  this  trade  by  supplying  a 
"  side  wire  "  solid  tire  that  has  a  broader  tread  and  is  a  little 
heavier  than  the  tires  used  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
take  care  of  their  growing  trade,  the  Firestone  company  are 
building  an  addition  to  their  plant,  60X40  feet,  to  be  used  as  a 
warehouse  and  shipping  room,  which,  when  completed,  will 
give  them  a  building  2IOX75  feet. 


Somebody  in  giving  an  account  of  how  footballs  are  made, 
after  going  into  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  the  leather 
cover,  says  :  "  The  outer  cover  is  now  ready  for  the  bladder. 
This  is  made  of  the  best  Para  rubber,  and  involves  even  more 
care  in  its  construction  than  the  leather  cover  itself.  It  is  of 
immense  strength,  and  is  an  expensive  item,  representing 
nearly  half  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  next  operation  is  the 
inflation  of  the  ball.  This  is  done  in  a  second  by  machinery, 
and  then  the  ball  is  laced  up.  However,  even  yet  it  is  not  com- 
plete, for  it  still  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  shaper, 
who  pats  down  any  inequalities  in  the  seams  or  contour  of  the 
ball." 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 


THE   INDIA   RUBBER   CO.    (NEW   BRUNSWICK,    N.    J.) 

THIS  new  company,  incorporated  in  July  last,  with  $500,- 
000  capital,  to  succeed  to  the  business  of  the  India 
Rubber  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio  (burned  out  in  March), 
will  begin  active  operations  on  January  5,  having  re- 
modelled the  factory  of  the  old  New  Brunswick  Rubber  Co. 
The  new  plant  is  one  of  the  completest  in  its  class,  and  it  is 
the  most  modern  in  its  equipment.  All  of  the  machinery, 
both  for  making  tires  and  mechanical  rubber  goods  is  new  and 
up  to  date  and  constructed  with  especial  view  to  safety  and 
speed.  The  plant  will  start  operations  with  350  workmen, 
which  number  it  is  expected  will  be  increased  before  a  great 
while.  John  Rathers  will  be  the  superintendent  of  the  mechan- 
ical goods  department  and  Frank  Donnell  the  managar  of  the 
same  department.  The  production  will  include  a  general  line 
of  mechanical  goods.  The  company  will  be  ready  to  offer  a 
novelty  in  tires  at  the  automobile  shows. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  WIN. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  began  the  manufacture 
of  double  tube  bicycle  tires,  they  were  sued  by  Morgan  & 
Wright  for  alleged  infringement  of  their  patent  No.  502,047,  of 
July  25,  1893,  covering  the  method  of  closing  the  ends  of  inner 
tube  tires.  In  January,  1903,  Judge  Burlington,  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Erie,  rendered  an  adverse  decision,  holding  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania company  had  "  found  a  different  method  of  closure,  and 
such  mode  is  not  by  a  flattened  end.''  An  appeal  was  taken  by 
Morgan  &  Wright,  and  on  December  7  a  decision  was  handed 
down  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  at  Philadel- 
phia, affirming  the  decision  of  Judge  Buffington.  In  a  number 
of  suits  previously  brought  by  Morgan  &  Wright  against  vari- 
ous rubber  tire  manufacturers,  decisions  were  rendered  in  their 
favor,  but  in  the  latest  case  the  defendants  have  been  success- 
ful in  presenting  a  method  of  manufacture  that  is  held  not  to 
infringe  the  Morgan  &  Wright  patent.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  this  firm  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  seem  to 
control  the  field  in  double  tube  bicycle  tires. 

CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  TIRE  CO. 
A  circular  has  been  issued  by  Russell  H.  Landale,  an  at- 
torney, at  No.  170  Broadway,  New  York,  to  the  debenture 
holders  and  shareholders  of  this  company,  announcing  the 
abandonment  of  a  project  for  the  reorganization  of  this 
company  proposed  in  June  last.  Such  reorganization  being 
impracticable  without  the  cooperation  of  a  majority  of  the 
bondholders  as  well  as  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  holders  of 
a  majority  of  both  classes  of  securities  being  unwilling  to  de- 
posit the  same,  the  plan  has  been  abandoned.  The  idea  was  to 
substitute  shares  for  the  debentures,  and  to  scale  the  amount 
of  both  common  and  preferred  stock.  Since  the  issuance  of 
the  Landale  circular  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  market  value  of  the  bonds,  and  the  holders  feel  more 
encouraged  as  to  the  future  of  the  company. 

THE    G    &    )    TIRE    CO. 

Harold  O.  Smith  has  been  eleeted  president  of  The  G  &  J 
Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana),  having  held  this  office  prior 
to  October,  1902,  when  it  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Lewis 
D.  Parker.  Mr.  Parker  lately  resigned  the  position,  to  devote 
his  attention  more  closely  to  the  affairs  of  the  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  of  which  he  is  the  president.    J.  D.  Anderson,  who 


has  been  identified  with  The  G  &  J  Tire  Co.  for  some  time, 
after  having  been  connected  with  the  Hartford  company,  has 
been  elected  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  general  manager  of 
the  company. 

BOSTON  STANDARD  RUBBER  CO. 
The  above  company  have  purchased  the  plant  at  Campello, 
Massachusetts,  operated  prior  to  1901  by  the  Standard  Rubber 
Co.,  and  acquired  in  that  year  by  the  New  York  firm  of  Cava- 
naugh  Brothers  &  Knapp,  who  have  since  continued  the  busi- 
ness under  the  style  of  the  Standard  Rubber  and  Oilcloth  Co. 
The  plant  is  being  enlarged  and  will  be  devoted  to  proofing 
cloth  and  to  the  manufacture  of  rubber  specialties. 

THE    COMING    AUTOMOBILE    SHOWS. 

The  fourth  annual  automobile  show  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Automobile  Manufacturers,  will  be  held  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  January  16-23.  The  interest  in  the  coming 
show  is  widespread,  the  applications  for  space  from  manufactur- 
ers of  automobiles  and  accessories  pointing  to  a  more  exten- 
sive exhibition  than  even  that  of  last  year.  Last  year  there 
were  143  exhibitors,  of  whom  76  showed  completed  vehicles.  Up 
to  date  space  has  been  allotted  to  155  exhibitors,  of  whom  89 
will  show  complete  automobiles.  The  rubber  tire  trade 
promises  to  be  well  represented,  the  following  manufacturers 
having  obtained  space  at  last  accounts  : 

Continental  Caoutchouc  Co New  York. 

Diamond  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Fisk  Rubber  Co Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

G  &  J  Tire  Co Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio. 

Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Morgan  &  Wright Chicago. 

Also: 

Stodder  Tire  Co New  Yoik. 

Whalebone  Rubber  Co New  York. 

The  Chicago  automobile  show  will  follow,  on  February  6-13, 
when  most  of  the  rubber  companies  named  above  will  be  rep- 
resented. 

MALDEN   BOOTMAKERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  concert  and  ball  of  the  Bootmakers'  Relief 
Association  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Factory  No.  1,  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  25,  in 
the  Maiden  Auditorium  Hall.  The  India  Rubber  World 
has  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  a  "  Souvenir  Book  and  Pro- 
gram," of  the  occasion,  the  same  comprising  24  pages,  with 
portraits  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  employes  promi- 
nent in  the  organization.  This  association  was  formed  April  8, 
1896,  for  purposes  of  mutual  benefit.  There  is  now  a  member- 
ship of  1 16,  and  during  seven  years  over  $1600  has  been  paid 
out  in  relief  to  sick  or  disabled  members.  Charles  A.  Chris- 
tianson  is  president ;  Michael  T.  Rooney,  vice  president ;  Lewis 
E.  Bennett,  secretary;  and  Frank  M.  Hungerford,  treasurer. 
Over  200  couples  attended  the  ball,  besides  several  officials  of 
the  company. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  ST.  LOUIS  SHOE  HOUSE. 
The  Brown  Shoe  Co.  (St.  Louis)  early  in  the  month  cele- 
brated their  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  in  connection  with  which 
some  interesting  details  of  the  history  of  the  house  were  made 
public.  In  1878  the  copartnership  of  Bryan,  Brown  &  Co.  was 
formed,  with  Si 2,000  capital,  to  manufacture  shoes  in  St.  Louis 
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and  engage  in  wholesaling  shoes.  Their  first  year's  business 
totaled  $110000.  In  1881  the  business  was  incorporated,  with 
$63,000  capital,  since  which  time  every  year  has  shown  an  in- 
crease of  business.  In  1893  the  corporate  name  of  the  com- 
pany was  changed  to  The  Brown  Shoe  Co.  The  full  paid  capi- 
tal is  now  $r,ooo,ooo,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  shipments  this 
year  will  exceed  $5,000,000  in  value.  Mr.  George  Warren 
Brown,  the  founder  of  the  business,  is  still  at  its  head,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation.  The  shoes  made  by  the  company  are 
sold  not  only  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  in  several  foreign  countries.  The  company  have  an  im- 
portant rubber  department,  handling  the  "  Goodyear  Glove" 
and  "  Jersey  "  brands,  on  which  their  business  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  West. 

AMERICAN    TUBING    AND    WEBBING    CO. 
The  property  of  this  company  and   its  business,  as  a  going 
concern,  was  offered  at  public   sale  at   Providence,  by  the  re- 
ceivers, on  December  1.     The  purchaser  was  Joseph  W.  Green, 
Jr.,   treasurer   of   the   Glendall    Elastic    Fabrics   Co.,   of  East- 
h,ampton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  total  price  bid  was  $151  475. 
The  plant  brought  $96,000;  the  stock   in  the  webbing  depart- 
ment, $52,900;    tubing  stock, 
$2025;    braiding   stock,  $450, 
There  being  no  bids  for  cer- 
tain lots  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany in  another  part  of  town, 
their  sale- was  postponed. =«= 
The   operation    of   the   plant, 
under  the  old   name,  will  be 
continued  by  the  new  owners. 
The  weaving  department,  em- 
ploying   about    200   men,   re- 
sumed operations  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  and  the  finishing  de- 
partment, with    100  employes, 
on   December  21.      Emplojes 
of  the  old  company  were  given 
the  preference.  George  Astell. 
connected   formerly   with  the 
Easthampton  plant,  has  been 


appointed  superintendent  of  the  plant  at  Providence. There 

have  been  a  number  of  hearings  in  the  case  of  Dresser  &  Co., 
the  New  York  commission  merchants  whose  failure  led  to  the 
change  in  the  affairs  of  the  above  company,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  granted  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy. 

THE    CROCKER    RUBBER   STORES. 

Isaac  Crocker,  who  for  some  years  past  has  been  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  three  retail  rubber  stores — 

Hope  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 

Lawrence  Rubber  Co.,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 

Lowell  Rubber  Co.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts — 
has  recently  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  above  companies,  in 
addition  to  his  former  position.  Mr.  Crocker  first  began  his 
connection  with  the  rubber  business  in  Lowell  on  November  30. 
1881,  under  the  management  of  Granville  Hayward,  brother  of 
the  late  J.  Francis  Hayward,  who  was  formerly  the  owner  of 
the  three  stores  mentioned  above. 

RUBBER  SHOE  PRICES. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  issued  a  circular  to  their  cus- 
tomers, under  date  of  December  16,  announcing  :  "  We  have 
thought  best  to  defer  for  the  present  the  announcement  of  our 
prices  for  the  coming  season,  and  shall  not  be  prepared  to  make 
known  our  discounts,  terms,  etc.,  until  some  date  after  January 
i,  1904.  As  soon  as  the  company  determines  on  the  policy  for 
the  future,  we  will  advise  you  of  the  situation.    Until  further 


notice  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  supply  your  wants,  as  far  as 
possible,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  now  in  force.  It  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  know  that  the  present  season  has  been 
in  volume  of  business  and  profit,  satisfactory  to  our  customers, 
and  we  hope  the.  coming  season  will  exceed  the  past  in  this  re- 
spect." 

A  NOVELTY  IN  GARDEN  HOSE. 
One  of  the  novelties  of  the  season  is  the  new  garden  hose 
offered  by  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co,  under  the 
brand  "Thoroughbred."  In  construction  the  hose  is  strong  and 
serviceable  and  in  appearance  it  is  a  work  of  art.  The  jacket 
is  woven  with  black  cotton,  through  which  runs  a  spiral  line  of 
red,  white,  and  blue.  The  couplings  are  of  special  pattern, 
heavy  and  ornamental,  and  the  smooth  attaching  band  is  en- 
graved with  the  company's  name.  It  is  a  handsome  piece  of 
goods  and  will  make  a  fine  appearance  on  any  well  kept  lawn. 

RECEIVER     FOR    THE    INTERNATIONAL     RUBBER    MFG.     CO. 
In  the  chancery  court  of  New  Jersey,  at  Jersey  City,  on  De- 
cember 7,  William   T.  Baird,  of  South  Orange,  was  appointed 
receiver  for  the  above  company,  having  a  mechanical  goods  and 
tire  factory  in  Jersey  City  and  offices  at  No.  136  Liberty  street. 

New  York.  The  appointment 
of  Mr.  Baird  was  confirmed  by 
Chancellor  Stevenson  Decem- 
ber 21.  At  a  meeting  of  credi- 
tors on  December  15,  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Charles 
H.  Arnold,  Henry  A.  Gould, 
and  Sidney  H.  March,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  company  and  re- 
port on  the  best  plans  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  cred- 
itors. At  the  meeting  of 
creditors  $150,000  out  of  a  to- 
tal of  $152,000  indebtedness 
was  represented.  The  nominal 
assets  are  reported  at  about 
American  tubing  and  webbing  co.  $93,ooo.  The  I  n  t  e  r  n  a t  i  o n a  1 

[Factory  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  which  has  changed  ownership,]  company  was   incorporated   in 

New  Jersey  in  September,  1902,  with  $100,000  capital  reported, 
and  had  been  in  operation  for  less  than  a  year.  Tires  were  the 
principal  product.— =  Later  Hays  &  Hershfield,  attorneys  of 
New  York,  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  against  the  Interna- 
tional company,  on  behalf  of  these  creditors:  Jefferson  Bank, 
$2100;  Henry  R.  Worthington,  $870;  H.  L.  Herbert  &  Co., 
$80.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  insolvency  proceedings 
brought  in  the  New  Jersey  state  court. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  WORN  OUT  FIRE  HOSE. 
The  disposal  of  worn  out  equipment  by  the  fire  department 
of  the  city  of  New  York  is  managed  as  systematically  as  the 
purchase  of  new  supplies,  as  witness  an  advertisement  in  a  late 
issue  of  the  official  City  Record,  wherein  39  lots  of  engines,  hose, 
and  other  supplies  are  advertised  for  public  sale  to  the  highest 
bidders.  There  are  included  197  lengths  of  old  cotton  hose,  82 
lengths  of  old  rubber  hose,  about  2000  pounds  of  rubber  tires 
and  one  lot  of  "  scran  rubber." 


WESTERN  FIRE  HOSE  FOR  NEW  YORK. 
An  important  order  for  fire  department  hose  for  the  city  of 
New  York  has  been  secured  by  the  Republic  Rubber  Co. 
(Youngstown,  Ohio).  The  specifications,  in  this  instance,  de- 
viated from  the  usual  practice  of  the  New  York  fire  depart- 
ment, in  that,  instead  of  being  so  worded  as  to  point  to  partic- 
ular brands  of  hose,  the  bidding  was  open  to  all,  though  a  high 
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standard  was  required.  A  contract  for  the  whole  amount  of 
rubber  fire  hose  for  which  bids  were  opened  on  November  9 
was  awarded  to  the  Republic  company  over  seven  competitors, 
and  delivery  of  the  hose  is  to  be  completed  within  60  days  of 
the  date  named.  The  hose  called  for  comprised  10,000  feet  \]4 
inches  in  diameter,  36,000  feet  2%  inches,  and  3000  feet  3  inches 
in  diameter — total,  49,000  feet. 

NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 

United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


Common. 

Preferred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

250 

M47 

400 

500 

455 

High. 

9 
10 

™% 

10 
io>£ 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Nov.  28 
Week  ending  Dec.     5 
Week  ending  Dec.  12 
Week  ending  Dec.   19 
Week  ending  Dec.  26 

9 

9 

10 

10 

400 
I,l6o 
400 
500 
200 

36^ 
39  Ya, 
40 
40 
39^ 

3534 

35# 
39 
39^ 
39^ 

RANGE    FOR   TWO   YEARS. 
Common. 


Preferred. 


1902 High  19%  Low  14 

1903 19%  7 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. : 


High  64 
58 


Low  49^ 
30^ 


Common. 

Preferred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 
I4# 

I9J£ 
18 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Nov.  28 
Week  ending  Dec.     5 
Week  ending  Dec.   12 
Week  ending  Dec.   19 
Weekending  Dec.   26 

200 

4,9So 

11,790 

4.76o 

1,050 

165/ 

i6# 

>7}£ 

365 
2,700 
770 
413 
310 

70 

73 

i*K 

72 
72 

67 

72 
72 
72 
71 

RANGE   FOR   TWO   YEARS. 

Common.  Preferred. 

1902 High  25}^  Low  it%  High  74      Low  63 

1903 30                 12  84}^            60 

THE  CABLE  RUBBER  CO.  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 
There  is  announced  for  sale,  by  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy 
of  the  Cable  Rubber  Co.,  the  entire  plant,  stock,  and  other  as- 
sets of  the  estate,  including  the  buildings  on  Erookside  avenue, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston  ;  adequate  mechanical  equipment,  all  in 
good  condition  and  much  of  it  practically  new;  and  a  consid- 
erable supply  of  raw  materials  and  some  manufactured  products. 
The  plant  has  not  been  in  operation  since  the  assignment  of 
the  company  July  15,  1903.  Further  details  regarding  the  sale 
appear  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  Journal. 

THE    "EUREKA"    TRADEMARK   SUIT. 

Trial  of  the  suit  of  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  against  the 
Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  have 
the  latter  permanently  enjoined  from  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Eureka  "  as  a  part  of  their  corporate  title  and  as  a  trademark 
for  their  products,  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
of  July  1,  1903  (page  350),  was  begun  on  December  21  before 
Vice  Chancellor  Emery,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Both  compa- 
nies are  incorporated  under  New  Jersey  laws.  The  complain- 
ant's bill  shows  that  their  use  of  the  word  "  Eureka  "  was  begun 
in  1875,  when  their  business  was  first  established,  under  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  that  the  incorporation  was  transferred 
to  New  Jersey  December  28,  1899.  The  Eureka  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  was  incorporated  July  15,  1902. 
The  complainants  assert  that  the  word  "  Eureka"  had  been 
duly  registered  by  them  as  a  trademark  and  that,  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  defendant  company,  they  protested  against 
the  use  by  the  latter  of  the  name  "  Eureka,"  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  statutes  pertaining  to  trademarks.  The  answer  of 
the  defendants  is  a  denial  that  the  complainants  have  valid 
and  exclusive  title  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  Eureka,"  as  claimed, 


and  the  controversy  before  the  court  will  assume  the  phase  of 
a  test  suit  of  trademark  laws  of  great  significance  to  manufac- 
turers. The  taking  of  testimony  was  continued  during  the 
week,  after  which  there  was  an  adjournment  to  February  10, 
when  the  case  is  to  be  heard  continuously  until  concluded. 

THE    COMBINATION    RUBBER    AND    BELTING    CO. 

[See  The  India  Rubber  World,  November  I,  1903 — page  59-] 

Schedules  in  bankruptcy  were  filed  on  December  2,  show- 
ing liabilities  of  $286,284.52,  and  assets  of  $97,231.87.  The 
referee  will  next  call  a  first  meeting  of  creditors  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  trustee,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  parties 
concerned. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 
The  Dayton  Rubber  Co.  (Dayton,  Ohio),  December  9.  1903, 
under  Ohio  laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods  ;  capital,  $250,- 
000.  Incorporators:  William  S.  Huffman,  Albert  T.  Holt, 
Claude  C.  Hooven,  Harrie  N.  Reynolds,  Nathaniel  P.  Ramsey, 
Oscar  F.  Divieson.  Tires  and  pneumatic  air  cushions  are  men- 
tioned as  intended  specialties  of  the  new  company's  produc- 
tion.==In  July  last  several  of  the  persons  above  named  filed 
incorporation  papers  in  New  Jersey,  for  the  Dayton  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Ohio  corporation  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  former  project. ==Mr.  Daviesen  has  been  elected 
president,  Mr.  Ramsey  vice  president,  Mr.  Huffman  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Hooven  treasurer.  The  factory  management  will  be 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Holt  and  the  selling  department  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Huffman. 

=  Langill  Fountain  Pen  and  Brush  Co.,  December  17,  1903, 
under  New  Jersey  laws,  to  manufacture  fountain  pens  ;  capital, 
$100,000.  Incorporators:  John  T.  Langill  and  John  E.  Langill, 
Brooklyn  ;  Alexander  M.  Lowry,  New  York  city.  Registered 
office  :  No.  76  Montgomery  street,  Jersey  City. 

=  Smith  &  Longyear  Co.,  December  1 5,  1903,  under  New  York 
laws,  to  deal  in  waterproof  materials  ;  capital,  $25,000.  Direct- 
ors :  A.  F.  Smith,  P.  D.  Longyear,  and  W.  H.  Smith — all  of 
New  York  city. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 
The  regular  semiannual  dividend   of  S3  per  share  on  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
was  payable  on  December  15,  to  shareholders  of  record  of  De- 
cember 10. 

=The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  have  had  registered  in  Chicago 
a  lease  of  the  premises  No.  167-169  Lake  street,  now  occupied 
by  them  for  their  business  in  Chicago,  for  a  term  of  years,  for 
$24,000.  In  an  interview  with  an  India  Rubber  World  repre- 
sentative, their  manager  reports  that  the  year's  trade  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  demand  for  automobile  tires  has  been 
exceedingly  good,  while  the  bicycle  tire  business  has  more  than 
held  its  own. 

=  The  blowing  out  of  two  cylinder  heads  at  the  factory  of  the 
Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Naugatuck,  Connecti- 
cut) on  December  9,  caused  a  suspension  of  work  for  two  days. 
=  The  Ailing  Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut)  have 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  a  certificate  of  increase  of  capi- 
tal stock  from  $24,000  to  $30,000,  to  cover  the  business  which 
this  corporation  is  doing  in  New  Haven,  Meriden,  and  Bridge- 
port. 

=  In  a  letter  to  Morris  &  Co.  (Yardville,  New  Jersey),  in  re- 
gard to  their  spring  bottom  baskets,  the  New  York  Rubber  Co. 
wrote  recently  :  "  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  we  use 
duck  baskets  for,  would  say  that  they  are  generally  used  for 
balls  and  toys.  They  give  us  very  good  satisfaction  and  we 
think  they  are  great  floor  savers.  We  cheerfully  recommend 
them  to  all  wanting  baskets  of  that  kind  where  they  have  to  be 
dragged  over  the  floors." 
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=  The  two  factories  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  were 
reported  recently  to  be  employing  about  1850  hands,  of  whom 
1 100  were  at  work  in  the  "  Alice"  mill,  and  750  at  Millville 
The  daily  ticket  was  about  12,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  4800  pairs 
of  boots.  Both  mills  were  running  steadily  and  the  company 
were  advertising  for  additional  help. 

=  The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Beacon  Falls,  Conn.), 
having  been  mentioned  as  having  under  way  a  reclaiming 
plant,  they  advise  The  India  Rubber  World  that  what  they 
are  putting  up  is  a  small  building  in  which  to  recover  unvul- 
canized  scrap.  As  this  is  an  acid  treatment,  it  was  thought 
best  to  locate  the  plant  outside  of  their  main  buildings. 

=  The  first  shipment  of  rubber  shoes  from  the  new  factory  of 
Terrence  McCarty,  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  was  made  to  Bos- 
ton, on  December  2. 

=iThe  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.  (Stoughton,  Massachusetts) 
recently  purchased  some  real  estate  near  their  factory,  with  a 
view,  it  is  understood,  to  building  an  extension  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

=The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  have  lately  added  a  900 
HP.  Corliss  engine  to  their  factory  at  Hartford, 

=  The  Corona  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Montreal,  the  incor- 
poration of  which  was  reported  in  the  November  issue  of  this 
Journal,  have  acquired  the  plant  of  the  late  Strathcona  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Nos.  200-208  Papineau  avenue,  and  taken  up  the  busi- 
ness of  proofing  cloth  for  the  waterproof  clothing  trade. 

=  Dana  Webster,  for  some  time  past  assistant  superintendent 
at  the  factory  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  has  accepted 
a  similar  position  with  The  India  Rubber  Co.,  the  new  com- 
pany operating  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

=  From  present  indications  the  factories  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  at  Naugatuck  will  continue  busy  all  winter.  These 
factories  have  been  run  at  high  pressure  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  this  winter  the  employes  have  not  had  even  a  full 
week's  shutdown  for  the  holidays. 

=  Not  many  years  ago  all  fruitjar  rings  were  packed  in  bar- 
rels. The  first  rings  offered  in  packages  were  in  strawboard 
tubes  which  contained  a  gross  of  rings.  The  Boston  Woven 
Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  have  led  in  the  movement  to  furnish 
packages,  and  their  line  this  year  contains  five  grades  that  are 
packed  in  embossed  boxes  containing  one  dozen  rings,  and 
three  grades  that  are  packed  in  cartons  containing  one  pound. 
The  cartons  are  appropriately  labelled  with  handsome  litho- 
graphs. 

=The  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  have 
removed  their  San  Francisco  branch  to  Nos.  605-607  Mission 
street. 

=The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Shoe  Jobbers  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  on  January  5  and  6,  on 
which  occasion  the  rubber  shoe  trade,  as  usual,  will  be  liberally 
represented.  The  program  provides  for  separate  meetings  of 
the  jobbers  handling  each  of  the  leading  brands  of  rubbers,  in- 
cluding the  Western  Association  of  Hood  Rubber  Co.'s  Jobbers. 

=  The  Fall  River  (Massachusetts)  Rubber  Co.  was  damaged 
by  a  fire  which  started  in  a  neighboring  dry  goods  store  on  the 
evening  of  December  11.  The  loss  has  been  determined  by  the 
insurance  adjusters  at  $1650. 

=The  production  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  in  one 
week  recently  was  25,500  pairs  of  boots  and  259,500  pairs  of  shoes 
— total,  285,000  pairs.  The  number  of  employes  was  3100  and 
the  pay  roll  $31,000. 

=  At  an  auction  sale  of  securities  at  Philadelphia  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  one  lot  of  700  sharesof  Pneumatic  Horse  Collar  brought 
$1.10,  and  a  lot  of  100  shares  brought  10  cents.  The  Stock 
Exchange  price  in  i899.was  $3  per  share. 


=The  plant  of  the  Monarch  Rubber  Co.  (Campello,  Massa- 
chusetts) is  being  enlarged,  with  the  view  to  adding  new  lines 
of  production. 

=The  Boston  Belting  Co.'s  regular  quarterly  dividend  No. 
137,  of  $2  per  share,  was  payable  on  January  1  to  holders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  on  December  15. 

=The  Franklin  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  have  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  aldermen  of  Maiden  to  erect  an  addition  to  their 
factory  on  Eastern  avenue,  in  that  city. 

=The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  (Hudson,  Massachusetts)  were  re- 
ported lately  to  be  working  a  larger  shoe  ticket  than  at  any 
previous  date. 

=  In  May  last  an  effort  was  made  by  the  United  States  postal 
authorities  to  convict  one  James  B.  Kellogg  of  using  the  mails 
with  fraudulent  intent,  in  connection  with  the  so  called  Inter- 
national Wheel,  Tire,  and  Rubber  Co.  This  charge  was  not 
sustained,  but  other  charges  of  fraud  already  pending  against 
Kellogg  were  proved  against  him,  and  on  December  9  he  en- 
tered the  New  York  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  to  serve  a  term 
of  imprisonment  of  18  months. 

=  Mr.  George  B.  Spencer  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  sun- 
dries department  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron, 
Ohio),  to  date  from  January  1,  to  devote  his  attention  to  his 
interests  in  rubber  in  another  direction. 

=  The  Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  while  not  having  given  special  attention  to  the  fire  hose 
trade,  has  received  some  orders  of  late,  including  one  for  2000 
feet  for  the  city  of  Yonkers,  New  York. 

=The  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron  and  Ashland,  Ohio, 
was  incorporated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  December  24,  with 
$225,000  capital,  by  T.  W.  Miller,  H.  W.  Camp,  Roy  Miller,  T. 
M.  Gregory,  and  H.  E.  Andress.  The  nature  of  the  business  of 
the  new  corporation  will  be  found  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
Akron  correspondence  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 

=The  first  calendar  for  1904  that  reaches  us  arrives  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York 
and  Akron,  Ohio),  manufacturers  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  tire. 
This  calendar  comprises  six  leaves  of  heavy  paper,  10X  ^1% 
inches,  each  designed  for  two  months,  and  each  containing  an 
attractive  picture  in  colors. 

=The  Stamford  (Connecticut)  Rubber  Supply  Co.  send  us  an 
attractive  calendar  for  1904  which,  suspended  over  the  rubber 
man's  desk,  will  serve  as  a  pleasant  reminder  throughout  the 
year  of  the  business  of  this  company  in  rubber  substitutes. 

=  Messrs.  John  Royle  &  Sons  (Paterson,  New  Jersey)  are 
sending  to  their  friends  this  year,  as  usual,  a  handsome  pocket 
memorandum  book,  with  spaces  for  every  day  in  the  year,  a 
calendar,  and  data  useful  for  reference,  not  forgetting  a  men- 
tion of  the  machinery  which  they  produce,  for  the  use  of  the 
rubber  and  other  industries. 

=The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  iyi  per  cent,  on  Amer- 
ican Chicle  Co.  preferred  is  payable  on  January  2,  and  the  reg- 
ular monthly  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  on 
January  20. 

=  Mr.  Fred  A.  Plum  has  joined  the  selling  forces  of  the 
Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  dating  from  January  1, 
and  will  look  after  his  friends  in  the  trade  in  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Plum,  in  a  former  connection,  was 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Voorhees,  and  it  seems  natural  that  they  should  again  be  allied 
in  business.  The  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  have 
been  very  successful  ever  since  their  beginning  in  business  in 
1898,  having  now  one  of  the  best  equipped  factories  in  the 
country,  and^the  addition  of  Mr.  Plum  to  their  forces  is  an- 
other evidence  of  their  good  business  judgment. 
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PERSONAL   MENTION. 

The  many  friends  in  the  rubber  trade  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Corson, 
formerly  vice  president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  will  learn 
with  regret  that  news  has  reached  Akron  that  he  is  in  Paris 
undergoing  treatment  for  a  serious  affection  of  his  eyes. 

=  Mr.  George  M.  Allerton,  of  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  serious  injury  at  the  railroad  depot  at 
Naugatuck,  Conn.,  on  the  evening  of  December  18.  He  at- 
tempted to  alight  while  the  train  was  still  in  motion,  and  lost 
his  footing  but  not  his  hold  upon  the  car  rail,  and  was  dragged 
along  the  platform  for  a  considerable  distance. 

=  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Brown,  of  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  Miss  Bertha  Robinson  Shute, 
of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  were  married  in  the  latter  city  on 
December  22. 

=Dr.  Carl  Otto  Weber,  of  Manchester,  England,  who  is  now 
in  the  United  States  for  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  promotion  of 
his  professional  work,  recently  delivered  by  invitation,  before 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  an  address  on  "The  Applica- 
tion of  Scientific  Data  to  India-Rubber  Manufacturing." 

=One  of  the  features  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual  reunion  of 
the  Fifty-first  Massachusetts  regiment  of  Volunteers  in  the  civil 
war,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  December  22,  was  the 
reading  by  General  A.  B.  R.  Sprague.  the  old  commander  of  the 
regiment,  of  a  tribute  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  M.  Studley 
who  served  with  that  regiment.  Colonel  Studley  died  on  April 
10,  1903,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  a  number  of  years  in  the  rubber  business,  his  obituary 
appearing  in  The  India  Rubber  World  of  May  i,  1903  (page 
273).  At  the  same  meeting  a  life  sized  portrait  of  General 
Sprague  was  presented  to  the  Worcester  Mechanics'  Associa- 


tion, to  hang  with  those  of  other  celebrities  in  Mechanics'  Hall. 
One  of  the  notable  figures  at  the  banquet  was  Governor  Lucius 
C.  F.  Garvin,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  enlisted  with  the  regiment 
at  the  beginning  and  remained  in  its  ranks  until  it  was  dis- 
banded. The  name  of  Colonel  Studley,  during  the  proceedings, 
was  constantly  coupled  with  that  of  General  Sprague,  and 
again  and  again  was  singled  out  for  the  warmest  appreciation 
by  the  different  speakers. 


THE  SITUATION  ON  THE  ACRE. 


THE  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  respecting  the  Acre 
territory,  the  details  of  which  have  been  reported  in 
previous  issues  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  was  signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  November  21  by  the  representatives  of  the 
two  powers.  The  Bolivian  commissioner  at  once  set  out  for 
his  capital,  La  Paz,  expecting  to  reach  there  by  December  15, 
when  the  treaty  would  at  once  and  simultaneously  be  placed 
before  the  Brazilian  and  Bolivian  congresses  for  ratification. 
A  latter  geport  says  the  treaty  has  been  ratified. 

The  Para  newspaper,  A  Folha  do  Norte,  says  that  the  occu- 
pation of  Acre  since  the  beginning  of  the  disturbance  has  cost 
Brazil  9,000,000  milreis  [=$2,189,925],  of  which  more  than 
1,500,000  milrtis  has  been  paid  to  the  Amazon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  for  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies. 


The  Republic  Development  Co.,  contractors  for  the  planta- 
tion "  San  Silverio  el  Obispo,"  (Obispo  Rubber  Plantation  Co.) 
announce  the  earnings  from  that  property  for  the  year  1903  as 
8  per  cent.,  payable  January  2,  1904,  to  share-contract  holders 
of  record  December  15,  1903. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


THE  market  has  been  without  notable  change  since  our 
last  report.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  which  is  the 
usual  season  for  stock  taking  by  rubber  manufacturers, 
and  of  repairs  at  the  works,  there  is  seldom  any  pressure 
to  buy,  and  the  rule  holds  good  at  the  present  time.  The  mar- 
ket has  preserved  a  distinct  firmness,  however,  in  the  face  of 
somewhat  larger  receiptsat  Pard  than  last  year,  and  larger  than 
in  any  preceding  year,  with  one  exception.  There  have  been 
larger  receipts  likewise  at  Antwerp — now  the  largest  single 
market  for  African  sorts — but  while  visible  supplies  of  rubber 
are  now  larger  than  for  some  time  past,  the  increase  in  stocks 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  larger  arrivals. 

Consumption  has  continued  active  throughout  the  year,  and 
all  indications  point  to  continued  activity,  at  least  for  some 
months  to  come.  The  consumption  of  rubber  in  the  United 
States  has  been  phenomenal,  in  which  connection  may  be  in- 
troduced the  official  import  returns  of  imports  of  raw  material 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  three  years  past,  as  follows : 

Pounds.  Value. 

January- November,  igot 50,096,203         $25,729,334 

January-November,  1902 46.007,428  22,568,786 

January-November,  1903 50,868,845  31,960,432 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  have  the  imports  for  eleven 
months  of  1903  been  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year,  but  the 
money  value  of  the  imports  has  been  more  than  $6,000,000 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1901.  Our  imports,  by  the 
way,  are  mainly  for  home  consumption  with  the  exception  of 
the  amounts  delivered  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  of  rubber  at  Pari 
from  the  beginning  of  the  current  crop  season  to  the  end  of 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1,260 

1,290 

1,280 

2,550 

2,660 

2,510 

4,490 

4.330 

4.520 

7.130 

6,610 

6,960 

10,100 

9,260 

9.94° 

13,630 

12,250 

013,390 

each  month  thus  far,  compared  with  the  corresponding  peri 
ods  of  three  years  past.  Only  in  one  preceding  year — 1901— 
have  the  arrivals  been  greater  at  the  end  of  December.  The 
figures  follow : 

1900. 
To  July  31 tons        860 

"  August  31 2,150 

"  September  30 3.430 

"  October  31 5.780 

"  November  30 7, 980 

"  December  31. 11,300 

[a — To  December  29,  1903.] 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago, one  month  ago,  and  on  December  30 — the  current  date: 

PARA.                                           Jan  1.  '03.           IDec.  I,  '03.  Dec.  30. 

Islands,  fine,  new 88@8q  92®  93  qo@  91 

Islands,  fine,  old qi@ij2                     @  @ 

Upriver,  fine,  new 90@gi  95@  96  93®  94 

Upriver,  fine,  old 95@96  97@  98  96®  97 

Islands,  coarse,  new 6o@6i  55®  56  55®  56 

Islands,  coarse,  old @                        @  ® 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 73@74  79@  8°  7°@  77 

Upriver,  coarse,  old @                       @  @ 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 59@6o  6o@  61  61®  6a 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 6g@70  7i@  7a  72®  73 

The  market  for  other  sorts  in  New  York  on  which  changes 

have  been  rather  less  marked,  is  as  follows : 

Gaboon  lump None  here 

Niger  paste None  here 

SierraLeone,  istquality84     ®8s  Accra  flake 34     @35 

Massai,  red 84     (885  Accra  buttons None  here 

Benguella 68     @6g  Accra  strips None  here 

Cameroon  ball 62     ©63  Lopori  ball,  prime 82     ©83 

Gaboon  flake  None  here      Lopori  strip,    do    75    ©76 


AFRICAN. 
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Ikelemba 82 

Madagascar,  pinky 78 

CENTRALS. 


(§83  Panama,  slab 52  @53 

@79  Mexican,  scrap  68  @6g 

Mexican,  slab  50  @5i 

Mangabeira,  sheet. ..  .55  (856 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 78  (879 

Borneo @ 


@70 
@59 
@69 


Esmeralda,  sausage. .  ,6g 

Guayaquil,  strip 58 

Nicaragua,  scrap  ...    .63 
Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

islands,  fine 5$6oo 
stands,  coarse 2$6oo 

Exchange,  ilj-fi/. 
Last  Manaos  advices  (December  28): 

Upriver,  fine 6$45o/4$30o       Upriver,  coarse. 

Exchange,   Uji</. 


Per  Kilo- 

Upriver,  fine 6J525 

Upriver,  coarse 4I625 


4$350 


NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  NOVEMBER  (NEW  RUBBER). 


Upriver,  fine g2@i.02 

Upriver,  coarse ...  78®     83 

Islands,  fine go@    g8 

Islands,  coarse 54@     58 

Cameta,  coarse 53@     58 


190a. 
78@82 
63@68 

73®76 
48@5i 

48@52 


1901. 
84@87 
63@66 
7&@8o 
46(0)50 
48@5i 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho) . 


NEW  YORK. 
Fine  and  Total 

Medium.       Coarse.    1903. 

Stocks,   October  31 tons         75  7   =       82 

Arrivals.  November 782  384  =   1166 


Total  Toul 

1909.  foot. 

170  345 

1463  1405 


Aggregating 

Deliveries,  November. 


Stocks,  November  30.. 


Stocks.  Oct.  31 tons     345 

Arrivals,  November. . .  2890 


857 
825 

32 


3gt  =  1248 
3gi  =  1216 

o  =   32 


1633 
1462 

171 


1750 
1215 

535 


parA. 

1902.  1901. 

145  375 

2650  2645 


ENGLAND. 
1903.    190a.    1901. 
435   1250    880 
1035   1000   1055 


Aggregating 3235   27g5   3020 

Deliveries,  November.  3040   2640   2610 


1470 
1 100 


2250 
1050 


1935 
1050 


Stocks,  Nov.  30..  195    ISS    410 


370 


885 


1903,  1902.  igoi. 

World's  visible  supply,  November  30. ..  .tons      2648        3082        3080 

Para  receipts,  July  1  to  November  30 9290        8734        9327 

Pira  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 594  556  763 

Afloat  from  Pari  to  United  States,  Nov.  30. .       1017  710  325 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  November  30,. .       1034  846  925 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  58  William  street,  New  York)  advises  us 
as  follows : 

"  During  December  the  money  market  has  ruled  firm,  with 
some  easing  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  demand  for  paper 
has  been  light,  with  6@7  per  cent,  the  ruling  rate." 

Liverpool. 
William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [December  i] : 

Fine  Pard.— Prices  have,  generally,  declined  throughout  the  month. 
Fluctuations  have  been  of  an  exceptionally  puzzling  character,  prices 
dropping  as  much  as  id.  per  pound  during  a  day,  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son ;  consequently  the  market  has  been  nervous,  buyers  not  knowing  how 
to  act.     On  the  whole,  the  demand  has  been  good,  and  with  little  or  no 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots — in  cents  per  pound  ;  again  no  change  of  importance 
to  be  noted  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — Domestic b%  @  7 

Do  —Foreign b%  @  6% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4      @  4^ 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber. ...   8%  @  9 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4^ 

Air  Brake  Hose 2%  @  2% 

Fire  and  Large  Hose  2 

Garden  Hose 1  yi 

Matting I 


reserve  of  stock,  either  here  or  in  America.     The  tendency  at  the  close 
is  towards  an  improvement  in  prices,  which   is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  take  into  account  small  stocks,  moderate  supplies,  a  good  de- 
mand, and  a  drop  of  fully  lod.  per  pound. 
London. 

Edward  Till&  Co.  [December  1]  report  stocks  : 

1          ,  >9«3- 

Para  sorts tons  — 
Borneo..  20 
Assam  and  Rangoon 4 
Other  sorts 250 

Total 274 


1902. 


Liverpool 


Para. 


374 

Other  sorts 537 


93 

142 

2 

70 

230 

457 

325 

669 

1178 

890 

580 

966 

Total,  United  Kingdom. 1185  2083  2525 

Total,  November  1 866  2464  2802 

Total,  September  1 1364  2731  2736 

Total,  August  I 1 78 1  3053  2944 

Total,  July  1 2285  3595  3128 

Total,  June  1 2248  3687  3502 

PRICES   PAID   DURING   NOVEMBER. 

1903.  1902.  1901. 

Para  fine,  hard 3/10     ©4/2         3/4'A@3/  (>        3/sX@3/lH 

Do      soft 3/  g     @4/-  3/oM"@3/  '^     3/  3U@3/i]4 

Negroheads,  Islands.  .  .2/  3^(82/5        2/i^@2/  2         1/11     @2/i 

Do    scrappy 3/3     @3/\Y*     2/8J£@2/io  2/8 

Bolivian 4/-        @4/'         3/4#@3/  6  3/6^@3/7# 

December  ii. — Renewed  depression  has  prevailed,  and  prices  of  fine 
Para  have  declined  fully  2d.  since  the  auctions  a  fortnight  ago,  but  to- 
day more  steadiness  has  prevailed,  with  a  slight  recovery.  Sales  of  hard 
cure  fine  Para  forward  down  to  3*.  10%d.  ;  soft  cure  ditto  nominal  at 
3s.  io%d.  ;  Negroheads  scrappy,  small  sales,  at  3*  41/.  ;  Peruvian  fine 
3-r.  lo%d.  ;  ball  good  quality  3*.  4%d.  ;  slab  2s.  T%d.  A  fair  quantity 
offered  in  auction  to-day  ;  Africans  and  Central  American  steady  to 
rather  cheaper.  Madagascar  mixed  niggers  and  brown  biscuit,  part 
dirty.  2s.  ;  Mozambique  fair  red  ball,  3s.  6d.  ;  Lanu  ball.  3s.  id.  Mol- 
endo  :  28  packages  sold  without  reserve  for  account  of  underwriters, 
fine  3s.  lod.  ;  entrefine  part  coarse,  3.1.  5J2V.  ;  Negrohead  mixed 
dirty  2s.  ll%d. 

Ceylon. — Thirtyfour  packages  sold  ;  fine  thin  biscuits  4^.  6J4V.  ; 
ditto  dark  4/.  4)4d.  ;  mixed  to  good  clean  scrap  3s.  2%d.%3s.%  $d., 
dirty  dark  scrap,  is.  "jd. 

cAnbxverp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  At  the 
sale  of  November  18,  of  501  tons  exposed  495  tons  were  sold. 
Prices  were  very  irregular,  and  below  valuation,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  on  account  of  the  decline  in  Para  sorts.  The  high 
grades— in  dry  condition — were  only  5@6  per  cent,  below  val- 
uations, whereas  many  of  the  Upper  Congo  grades — partly 
very  sticky — sold  at  a  decline  io@i2  per  cent.  Between  the 
October  and  the  November  sales  fine  Para  had  declined  13  per 
cent. 

The  last  large  sale  of  the  year  took  place  on  December  16 
when  671  tons  out  of  675  offered  found  buyers,  showing  that 
there  were  very  urgent  wants  to  be  covered.  In  consideration 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Para  market,  influenced  by  heavy  re- 
ceipts at  Pard,  this  sale  also  showed  some  weakness,  prices 
averaging  about  1%  per  cent,  below  valuations  based  upon  the 
results  of  the  November  sale.  The  fine  Kasai  sorts  maintained 
their  former  value,  whereas  Upper  Congo  sorts,  of  which  some 
were  partly  sticky,  sold  at  2@3  per  cent,  below  the  November 
sale.  Among  the  more  important  lots  sold  were  the  following, 
with  the  valuations  and  price  obtained  : 

Valuation.  Sold  at. 

70  tons  Lopori  I  g  30  g.  io@g.40 

22  "     Lopori  I g.35  g  07% 

33     "     Lopori  II 7.15  7-     @7-»7# 

32     "     Aruwimi  8.60  8.4c  @8  60 

23  "     Uele  strips 8.25  8.30(^845 

24  "     Lake  Leopold g  25  g.     @g.l2}2' 

(10  francs  per  Kilo=8rM  cents  per  Pound.) 
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Our  stocks  amount  to  310  tons.     Our  next  sale  will  take 

place  toward  the  end  of  January  and  amount  to  670  tons. 

C.  SCHMID  &  CO. 
Antwerp,  December  16,  1003. 

[The  buying  on  American  account  was  very  much  smaller 

than  usual.    The  result  of  the  December  inscription  brings  the 

total  sales  at  Antwerp  for  1903  higher  than  in  any  preceding 

year.    The  receipts  at  Antwerp  during  the  year  have  been  only 

slightly  smaller  than  in  1901 — the  year  of  the  largest  receipts 

in  the  past — and  stocks  are  unusually  small.     It  would  appear 

that  receipts  from  the  Congo  are  again  increasing  in  size.] 

ANTWERP  RUBBER  STATISTICS   FOR  OCTOBER. 


Details. 

1903. 

1902. 

I901. 

I  OOO. 

1899. 

Stocks,  Sept.30.iH0s 
Arrivals,  October. .. 

421,858 

944.274 
863,240 
81,034 

1,366,132 
489,495 

876,627 

4  726,430 

4,277.003 

449,427 

4,507.898 

456,7" 

340,598 

306,228 

34.370 

896,143 

234.635 
191,178 
43,457 

1,004,762 

470,028 

431.91" 
38,111 

1,474,790 
565,743 

909,047 

307,482 

304,946 
166,821 
138,125 

Aggregating... 
Sales,  October . 

797,309 
447.171 

1,130,778 
864,673 

6l2. 428 
463,690 

Stocks,  Oct.  31.. . 

350.138 

4.369,5'8 

4.031.632 

337  886 

4,434,089 

266,105 

4,960,761 

4,574.034 
386,727 

148,738 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 

Congo  sorts J 

Other  sorts , 

5,054,496 

4,298,062 

756,434 

4,437,440 

2,933.333 

2,491,590 
441.743 

Sales  since  Jan.  1  .  ., 

5,308,605 

3.047.935 

ANTWERP 

RUBBER 

STATISTICS    FOR   NOVEMBER. 

Dktails. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901 . 

1900. 

1899. 

Stocks,  Oct.  31.  kilos 

Arrivals,  November. 

Congo  sorts 

876,637 

361,895 

303,453 

58,442 

1,238,532 
558,390 

680.142 

5,088,325 

4,580,456 

507,869 

5,066,288 

350,I3& 

235,23' 

201,172 
34,059 

585,369 
399,408 

185,961 

266,105 

683,521 

660,897 

22,624 

909,047 

473.404 

452,215 

21,189 

148,738 

150,196 

120,127 

30,069 

Aggregating.... 
Sales  in  November.. 

949,626 
106,325 

1,382,451 
1,064,646 

298,934 
119,156 

Stocks,  Nov.  30. . 

843,301 

5,644,282 

5.234,931 

4o9,35' 

179,778 

Arrivals  since  Jan  r. 

Congo  sorts  

Other  sorts 

4,604,749 

4,232,804 

371,945 

4,833.497 

5,527,900 

4.750,277 
777.623 

4.755,245 

3,083,529 

2,611,717 
471,812 

Sales  since  Jan.  1.. . 

5,414  930 

3,167,091 

RUBBER   ARRIVALS   AT    ANTWERP. 

December  9. — By  the  Philippeville,  from  the  Congo: 

Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais kilos    54,000 

Bunge  &  Co (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs) 

Do         (Societe  Isangi) 

Do         (Societe  Anversoise) 

Do         (Societe  Generale  Africaine) 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise. (Beige  du  Haut  Congo) 

Do  (Cie.  du  Kasai)  102,000 

Do  (Cie.  du  Kasai)      9,600 

Do  (Sud  Kamerun) 

Do  (Cie.  de  Lomami) 

Do  

M.  S.  Cols (Baniembe) 

Do       (Alima) 

Charles  Dethier (La  M'Poko) 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux 1,500 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co.  (Caoutchoucs  et  Produits  de 

La  Lpbay)       2,800     282,800 

Ceylon  Rubber  Exports. 

Official  statement  of  shipments  of  cultivated  rubber,  from 
January  1  to  November  30,  1903  : 

To  Great  Britain pounds  36,687 

To  Belgium  156 

To  Germany 1,672 

To  United  States 400 


11,000 

3,500 

22,500 

70,600 

1,800 


6,700 
10,000 
1,000 
800 
2,000 
3,000 


Total 38.915 

Total,  12  months,  1902 21,168 

Total,  12  months,  1901 , 7,392 


Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  November  and  the  first  five  months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 


Rio  Purtis tons 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  Solimoes 

Rio  Negro 


1903. 
512 
199 
468 

3°4 
123 

32 


N  O  V  H  M  B  E  R. 

IQ02.       19OI 

249 
24  0 

183 
246 
153 

21 


497 
267 
604 
120 
268 
12 


July-November. 
1903.  1902.  1901  • 
1613  1448  1871 
1208  1134  133> 
452  1185 
554 
598 
90 


8S2 

1070 

306 

49 


595 

772 

29 


Total 1638     1092     1768 

Caucho 44        94      302 

Total 1682     1186     2070 


5128    4276     5783 
472      415       816 

5600    4691     6599 


Bordeaux. 

R.  Henry  favors  The  India  Rubber  World  with  details 
of  arrivals  of  rubber  for  1903  which  permit  the  record  to  be 
brought  down  to  December  I,  as  follows  [weights  in  kilo- 
grams] : 


Soudan  twists J 

Soudan  niggers V  740,000 

Conakry  niggers ) 

Cassamance  or  Gambia  54,140 

Bassam  (Gold  Coast).  .  34, 370 

Lahou 21,916 

Congo  sorts 55, 000 


Madagascar 2,560 

Java.    .    1,500 

Mexican 2,010 

Other  sorts 600 


Total  912,096 


Total  arrivals  for  the  twelve  months  of  1902  were  678,400 
kilos  and  in  the  preceding  year  only  235.380  kilos. 

PRICES   DECEMBER    7,    IN    FRANCS   PER    KILO. 


Conakry  niggers,  red..  750^975 

Soudan  niggers,  white.  S.50@8.8s 

Soudan  twists 8. 25(88.65 

Cassamance  A 7-io@7-35 

Cassamance  A.  M.  . . .  6.45@6.6o 

Bassam  lumps 4-95@5-55 

Bassam  cakes 6.90(87.40 


Mayumbe 5.8o(3>6.io 

Lahou  twists 8.4c  @8. 6; 

Bassam  niggers 7  85(88.95 

Madagascar: 

Majunga 6.     @8. 

Tamatave 8.50(0)9. 

Niggers  4.     @5  25 


Gutta-Percha. 

Weiss  &  Co.  (Rotterdam)  report  exports  from  Singapore  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  five  years  past  as  follows  : 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903, 

Tons 5988  53M  4810         3576         2834 


IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.\ 
December  4. — By  the  steamer  Amazonenst,  from  Manaos  an 


Importers.  Fine. 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 302,200 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  1 33 ,  100 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  174,400 

Poel  &  Arnold 53.200 

William  Wright  &  Co 22,200 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co. .  9>700 

Robinson  &  Tallman. ...  6.700 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 5. 700 

Herbst  Brothers 3,200 

Thomsen  &  Co 3,800 


Medium.  Coarse. 
67,500  103,800 
33,900   IO5.900 


Caucho. 
1 ,000= 


27.400 

2 1 ,000 

700 


1,400 
2,400 
1,100 


51,700 

38,400 
21,500 

1,000 
1,000 

900 

1,600 

300 


1, 200= 
2,200= 


d    Para: 

Total. 

474.500 

272,900 

254,700 

114,800 

44,400 

10,700 

9,100 

9,000 

6,200 

4,100 


Total 714,200155,400326,400  4400=1,200,400 

December  14. — By  the  steamer  Hilary,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 

Poel  &  Arnold 145,300     30,000     82,700  6,000=    264,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co.   146,200    30,300    80,200     =    256,700 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 119,700     17,900112,500  1400=    251,500 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    43,300     16,200     28,600  1,900=       90,000 

William  Wright  &  Co 300       28,200     =      28,500 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co. .        8,800       800     =         9,600 

Thomsen  &  Co 7,800          200       1,100  ....—         9,100 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn.   . .         5, 700      2,400         900     =        9.000 

Robinson  &  Tallman.    ..       5, 600       1,400       1,200  ..,,=         8,200 

Total    482,700    98,400  336,200  9,300=    926,600 

December  24. — By  the  steamer  Fluminense,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 287,800    66,000    95,300  1,500=     450,600 
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New  York  Commercial  Co.  175,000 

Poel&Arnold 164,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co.     16,000 

William  Wright  &  Co 

Thomsen  &  Co 15,400 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..       9,300 


39,800  129,300  300= 

51,600    92,700  100= 

3,000    43,800      = 

22,700  ....= 

600       2,200     = 

1,100    = 


344.400 
308.400 
62,800 
22,700 
18,200 
10,400 


Total 667,500  161.000  387,100    1,930=1,217,500 

[Notb. — The  steamer  Benedict,  due  at   New  York  on  January  2,  has  on  board 
425  tons  of  Rubber  and  25  tons  of  Caucho.] 


FROM    OTHER   SOUTH    AMERICAN    PORTS. 
November  24. — By  the  steamer  Seguranea,  from  Mollendo: 
Chicago  Bolivian  Rubber  Co.  7,000     7,000 

November  24. — By  the  steamer  Philadelphia,  from  La  Guayra  : 
Thebaud  Brothers   2,000 .    ...  2,000 

December  22. — By  the  steamer  Seguranca,  from  Mollendo  : 
Chicago  Bolivian  Rubber  Co.  3,500      =      3,500 


PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

Dec.  22.— By  the  ZeeInnd=Antwerp: 
A.T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Fine) 28,000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS . 

POUNDS. 

Nov.  23.— By  the  Pro£eus=New  Orleans: 

Manhattan  K.  Mfg.  Co 6,500 

A.T.  Morse  &  Co 0,000 

A.  N.  Rotholz....   3,000 

Eggers*  Heinleln 1,500    17,000 

Nov.  24.— By  the  fc'eaura?ica=Colon: 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 39,000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 9,300 

G.  Amsinck&Co 5,000 

American  Trading  Co  4,600 

A.Santos&Co 4,400 

MeckeACo  2,800 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 2,t>00 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 0,400 

fldanque  Bros.  &'Co  2.000 

L.  N.  Chemedlln*  Co.... ..  2,000 

Smithers,  Nordenholt  &Co 1,600 

E.  B  Strout 1,200 

Dumarest*  Co 1,400 

A.  D.Straus&Co 600    78,800 

Nov.  27.— By  the  4diroiidnc/i  =  Savunllla,  etc.. 

G.  Amslnck*  Co 1,100 

Koldan  &  Van  Sickle 600 

D.  A.  De  Lima  Si  Co 300 

Mecke&Co 600     2,500 

Nov.  27.— By  El  ra!lc=New  Orleans: 

A.T.  Morse  &  Co 1,500 

For  Europe 4,600     0,000 

Nov.30.— By  the  Vi(;((ancia=Mexlco: 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 1,200 

Thebaud  Brothers 700 

Harburger  &  Stack 000 

E.N.TIbbals*  Co 800 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 300 

ForHamburg 5,000     3,500 

Nov.  30.— By  the  Sailor  Prmce=Bahia: 
Hirsch  &  Kaiser 7,800 

Dec.  1.— By  the  ^l»ianca=Colon  : 

G.  AmslnckACo 19.000 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 10,500 

MeyerHecht 4.300 

E.  B.Strout 2.200 

L.  N.Chetnedlm*  Co 2300 

Livingstone  &  Co  1,700 

Piza  Nephews  &  Co .  1,700 

Smithers,  Nordenholt  &  Co 1,000 

Eggers  &  Heinleln 800 

Charles  E.  Griffin 700 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 700 

H.  Maiquardt*  Co 600 

For  Antwerp 5,800    51,200 

Dec.  1.— By  the  Fafcneia^-.Cartagena: 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 4,500 

Isaac  Kuble  &Co 1.600 

E.B.Strout 1.000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co —  500 

Silva,  Bussenius&Co 600     8,000 

Deo.  4.— By  the  rinforef(o=Bahia: 

J.  H.  Rosshach*  Bros 11.000 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 12,000    23,000 

Deo.  6.— By  El  Rio=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 7.500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 2,500    10.000 

Dec.  8.— By  the  Fucrifan=Colon: 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  i;o  26.500 

G.  Amslnck&  Co 15.400 

American  Trading  Co 8,500 

A.Santos&Co 6.200 

Mecke.&Co 4,500 

A.  M.  Capen  Sons 5,000 

Roldan  ft  Van  Sickle 3.700 

W.Loatza&Co 3,000 

Dumarest  &  Co 2,800 

L.Johnson&Co 700 

Smithers.  Nordenholt  &  Co  600 

Isaac  Kuble  &  Co 5oO 

Frederick  Probst*  Co 500 

Harburger  &Slack 300 

Lanman  &  Kemp "00 


CENTRA  LS— Continued. 

J.  H.  Recknagel  &  Co 600 

Kunhardt&Co 300 

Antwerp,  etc 2,000    81,700 

Dec.  9.— By  the  Carib  ;j.=Ho:iduras  : 

Eggers  &  Heinleln 8,500 

H.  W.  Peabody&Co 900 

A.  S.  Lascellas  &  Co 600    10.000 

Dec.  10.— By  the  rFaIderscc  =  Hamburg: 
Eggers  &  Helnlein  0.700 

Dec.  12.— By  theEf  Siglo=Nevi  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 12.600 

A.  N.  Rotholz 3.000 

Eggers  *  Heinleln 3,000 

A.  S.  Lascellas  &  Co 500 

T.N.  .Morgan 500    19,500 

Dec.  14.— By  the  Horace=Babla: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  A  Bros  13,500 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 16,000    28.CO0 

Dec.  15.— By  the  City  of  WasMnijio!i=Colon: 

MeyerHecht 3,900 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 2.0C0 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 1,300 

Samuels  &  Cummings 1,200 

Frederick  Probst  &  Co 1,000 

Harburger  &  Stack 1,000 

Piza,  Nephews  SCO  700 

E.  Steiger*  Co      200 

For  Brussells.  etc 8,000    19.300 

Dec.  16.— By  the  Umfwia-Liveipool: 

George  A.  Alden  *  Co 13.0G0 

Poel  &  Arnold 3.700    16,700 

Dec.  15.— By  JlKcH/iai!i/=Greytown,  elc: 

Isaac  Brandtn*  Bios 2.000 

Isaac  Kuble  &  Co 1,000 

D.  A.  De  Lima*  Co 1.O0O 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co  1,000 

E.B.Strout 2.000 

Andreas&C> 2,000 

Livingstones  Co 600 

Sllva  BusscniusCo 500 

A.  S.  Lascellas 300     9,300 

Dec. 21.  I  By  the  Pjv>teu?=New  Orleans: 

A.T.  Morse  &  Co 2,500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co l,t)C0      3,500 

Dec.  22.— By  the  Seguranca=  Colon: 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 32.500 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 10,500 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 5.800 

Meyer  Hecht 4.100 

A.San'.os&Co 3,600 

E.  B.  Strout 3.*00 

Livingstone  &  Co 3  500 

Dumarest  &  Co       2,300 

Isaac  lirandon  &  Bros 1,800 

Lanman&  Kemp 1,900 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 1.400 

Jimenez  &  Escobar 1.300 

L.  N.  Chemedlln  &  Co 2,000 

R.G.  Barthold 1,200 

Smithers,  Nordenholt  &  Co 1.000 

Graham.  Hinklev  &  Co 1.000 

E.  N.Tibbals&Co 700 

Isaac  Kubie&  Co 900 

Everett  Heaney  &  Co "00 

Kunhardt&Co       2C0 

Eggers  &  Heinleln 300    80,500 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Nov.  23.— By  the  ZeetVmd=Antwerp: 

A.T.Morse&Co 25.000 

Joseph  Cantor 3,000    28,000 

Nov.  27.— By  the  Preloria=Hamburg: 

Robinson  &  Tallman 13,500 

Joseph  Cantor 12.000 

A.  T.Morse*  Co 5.000 

Poel&Arnold 3.500    34,000 

Nov.  28.— By  the  Philadelphia=  London : 
United  States  Rubber  Co       43.000 

Nov.  30.— By  the  E(ruria=Llverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold 33  000 

A.T.  Morse*  Co 11,000 

Earle  Brothers H.000 

William  Wright*  Co 8,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3,000    66,000 


A  FR1CANS— Continued. 
Deo.  1.— By  the  Pinland=Antwerpt 

A.T.Morse&Co 110,000 

Poel&Arnold 67,000  177,000 

Dec.  4.— By  the  MoWte= Hamburg: 

A  T.Morse*Co 22,000 

Joseph  Cantor 7,500    29,600 

Dec.  5— By  the  St.  Louis= London: 

Kenry  A.  Gould  Co 8,000 

Poel&Arnold 6,500     14,600 

Dec.  5.— By  the  Campania*. Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 22,500 

Gorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 11.500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 4,000    38,000 

Dec.  7.— By  the  rader'a/id=  Antwerp: 

lieorge  A.  Alden&Co 187,000 

Joseph  Cantor 26,000 

William  Wright  A  Co 7,000 

For  Boston,  etc 180,000  400,000 

Dec.  9.— By  the  Dona  J'arti  =  Lisbon: 
Uulted  States  Rubber  Co 100,000 

Dec.  10.— By  the  Oceanic= Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co. 15,000 

A .  T.  Morse  &  Co 4.000 

W'lliam  Wright  &  Co 3,000    22,000 

Die.  10.— By  the  Graf  Waldcrsee=  Hamburg: 

A.T  Morse&Co 24000 

PoeKlArnold 4,500  28.500 

Dec  17.— By  the  r«u(orn'c=Liverpool: 

A.  T  M  rse  &  Co  13,000 

Poel*  A-nold :6,ooo 

Rubber  Lading  Co 11,00    40,000 

J".«.C.  19.— By  the  Li<c<niia=LiveipooI: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 27,000 

Earle  Brothers  ..     .    11,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 8.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 4,500    60,600 

Dec.  22.— By  the  Zetland-  Antwerp : 

•  ieorge  A.  Alden  *  Co 48,000 

Joseph  Cantor 22,000    70,000 

Dec.  23.— By  the  Be!oi<im<>  =  Hambuig': 

Robinson  &  Tallman       7,500 

Joseph  Cantor 6  500 

A.T.  Morse&Co        47,500 

Rubber  Trading  Co 13,500   75,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Nov.  30.— By  the  Mesxba= London : 
Robinson*  Tallman 12,000 

Dec.  21.— By  the  St  Pauf^London: 
Poel*  Arnold  11,000 

Dec.  22.— By  the  Shi«o?a=Singapore: 

William  Wright  &  Co 45,000 

Poel&Arnold 23,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 15,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 10.000 

e.  Oppenhelm 20,000  113,000 

PONTIAXAK 

Dec.  22.— By  the  SJiimosa=Singapore: 

William  Wright* Co 560.000 

Robinson  &  Tallman 110,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 60,000  730,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 

POUNDS. 

Dec.  5.— By  Hie  Sf  io«is=London: 

Earle  Brotheis       1,000 

BALATA. 

Nov.  23.— By  the  3iarrti>a!=Trintdad: 

Eggers  &  Heiulein 900 

Middleton*  Co 800 

Frame&Co 300 

DeSofaLabo&Co.... 1,100     3,100 

Dec.  2—  By  the  Ma)'a<;ai&o=La  Guayra: 
John  Boyd,  Jr.  *Co...  2,600 

Dec.  5.— By  the  Sf.  Louts=London: 

Poel&Arnold 8.000 

Earle  Brothers 2,200    10,200 
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CUSTOM 

PORT  OF 
Imports : 

HOUSE 

NEW   YORK 

STATU 

— NOVEIV 

POUNDS. 

4,299,695 

22.296 

.  2,311,312 

6.633,3112 

134,414 
36,202 

1,122  497 

,TICS. 

[BER. 

VALUE. 

$2  955.692 
9.152 
64,232 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

Nov.  10.— By  the  Saehem=Llverpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— Fine  Para. . 

Nov.  18.— By  the  Ca»adian=Llverpool: 

Nov.  24.— By  the  Cestria7i=Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 

Nov.  30.— By  the  Kansas=  Liverpool: 

POUNDS. 

3,849 
2,260 
2,049 
9,106 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS— Continued 

Nov.  30.— By  the  ir<m8a8=Liveniool : 
George  A.  Alden  A  Co.— Centrals.... 

Total 

[Value,  $15,672.] 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Nov. 20— By  the  Cambrian=London  : 

POUNDS. 

12.602 

Qutta-Jelutong  ( 

Pontianak)  .. 

29,765 

Total 

Exports : 

$3,028,976 

$103,641 
8.T28 

4W.478 

Reclaimed  rubber 

2,404 

NOVEMBER  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA  (in   Kilograms). 


EXPORTERS. 


Adelbert  H.  Alden 

Frank  da  Costa  &  Co 

Cmok,  Schrader  &  Co 

Neale  &  Staats 

Kanthack  &  Co 

Singlehurst  Brocklehurst  &  Co 

J.  Marques  &  Co 

R.  Suarez  &  Co 

Denis  Crouan  &  Co 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 

Sundry  small  shippers 

Direct  from  Itacoatiara 

Direct  from  Manaos 

Direct  from  Caballo  Cocha  . . 
Direct  from  Iquitos 


Total  for  November 

Total  for  January-October. 

Total  since  January  i  . 


UNITED    STATES. 


PINE.     MHDIl'M.    COARSE.    CAUCHO.     TOTAL 


65.I08 

98,189 

32,640 

8,568 

9,0O5 

7,8l8 

IO,7IO 
I4,6l6 


615,824 


862,47S 
5.515.792 


6,378,270 


19.405 

7.572 

2,720 

I, OO8 

846 

36l 

340 


138.524 


170,776 
1,295,323 


1,466,099 


102,396 

156,55 
64,l60 
79,632 
2,6l4 

1.399 

16,640 
1,605 


115,443 


540,440 
3,998,476 

4.538.916 


7S8 


10,422 


11,210 
1,090,265 

i.ioi,475 


187,697 

262,312 

99,520 

89,208 

12,465 

9,578 

27,690 
16.221 


80,213 


i,5S4,904| 
11,899,856 

13.484,760 


EUROPE. 


16:, 420 
80,278 

200,260 
54,432 
16,646 
22,159 
17,492 
20,013 


1,725 
1,562 

321,220 
54020 

132,163 


1,083,390 
7,005,052 

8,088,442 


MEDIUM.         COARSB.  CAUCHO. 


7,840 
3,738 
13,940 
3.024 
2,570 

2.543 
1,059 
4,822 


140 

61,384 
2,555 
5,867 


109,482 
926,106 


1,035.588 


41,107 
28,756 
39,220 

3,632 
9,429 
5,832 

3,477 


4,902 

447 

61,501 

14,129 

44,436 


4,445 
15,862 

"7 
62 

1.350 


28,939 

1,677 

55,689 


256,868   108,141 
2,064, 545,2,711, 750 


2,321,41312,819,897 


214,812 
112,772 
269,282 
57.456 
22,965 
34,193 
24.383 
29,662 


6,767 
2,009 

473.044 
72,38i 

238,155 


1,557,88 
12,707,459 


14,265,340 


TOTAL 


402,509 

375,084 

368,802 

146,664 

35,430 

34,193 

33,9DI 

29.662 

27,690 

16,221 

6,767 

2,009 

.353.^57 
72,381 

238,155 


3,142,785 
24,607,315 


27,750,100 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

3,597.057 
42,898,398 

375,026 
'. 583, 197 

3,222,031 
40,315,201 

October,  1903 

5,676,832 
39,249,168 

44,926,000 
38,779.776 
42.992,768 

3,436,832 
28,900,592 

2,240,000 

I0.34S,576 

Ten  months,  1902 

46,495,455 
41,290,317 
45,120,538 

2,9;8,223 

2,816,659 
3.250,775 

43,537.232 
38,473,658 
41,869,763 

32,337,424 
26,096,336 
27,125,280 

12,588,576 
12,683,440 
15,867,468 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,668,380 
25,848,020 

878,460 

8,S73,040 

1,789,920 

16,974,980 

18,764,900 
16,065,280 
14,915.780 

January-September 

168,300 
1,117,820 

3.300 
123,420 

165,000 
994,400 

28,516,400 
27.540,920 
23,8l8,300 

9,75L500 

11,475,640 

8,902,520 

1,286,120 
1,162,700 
1,250,920 

126,720 
107,360 
I89.64O 

1,159,400 
1,055,340 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS.                      EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

1,441,660 
II,754,l60 

792,440 
6,826,600 

649,220 
4,927,560 

263,340 
2,137,080 

2,200 
20,460 

22,660 
12,320 
25.O80 

261,140 

January-September 

2,II6,620 

Ten  months,  1903 

13,195,820 
13,277,000 
I3.593.3O0 

7,619,040 
8,326,340 
8,601,120 

5.576,780 
4,950,660 
4.992.I80 

2,400,420 
2.179,320 
2.207.480 

2,377,760 

Ten  months.  1902 

2,i67,coo 
2  182  400 

BELGIUM.t 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

Note.— German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata, 

October,  1903 .... 

2.544.4U 
11,405,095 

1,268,320 
9,326,698 

1,276.094 
2,078,397 

old  rubber,  and  substitutes.    French,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
figures  include  Guttapercha.    The  exports  from  the  United 
States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 

13,949.509 
12,690,944 

12,727.880 

10,595,018 
10,062,939 
10,977.762 

3.354.491 
2,628,005 
I,750.Il8 

Ten  months,  1902 

Ten  months.  1901 

•General  Commerce.                                                              tSpecial  Commerce. 
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HIGH     GRADE     RUBBER     GOODS 


BELTINC 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

GASKETS 


SUPERIOR 

..  IN  .. 
QUALITY 


(MADE     IN     CANADA) 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

Fire  Protection 
ACIDS 
BREWERS 
Pneumatic  Tools 

)  SATISFACTORY  ( 
5  ..  IN  ..  > 

}         SERVICE 


Sole  Manufaciurers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


ISPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO    EXPORT   ORDERS- 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Mention  The  India  nubber  world  uA«n  you  write.        Head  Office  Warerooms — 45-49  Front  St.,  W.,  TORONTO,   CANADA. 


=  =  THE  =  = 

GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

RUBBER   BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND   CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNlE,  Gen'l  Hgr. 


Factories:  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Iffiifinn  T7ie  India  Rubber  World  when  you 


JENKINS  BROTHERS*  VALVES. 

Perfectly  tight  under  all  pressures  of  steam,  oils  or  acids. 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  under  the  worst  conditions. 

Received  the       f.AI  r»    UCnAI     at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
Highest  Award   UULL»    ITICUrtL   ca„  Exposition. 

Insist  on  having  the  genuine  stamped  with  Trade  Mark. 

JENKINS  BROTHERS,  lew  York, Boston, Philadelphia,  Chicago. 


KNIVES  AND  BLADES  F.OR 
RUBBER  CUTTING. 

ASK    PRICES. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  ]_     D.     PARKHURST, 

you  of  our  ability  to  com-  * 

pete  in  prices  and  quality.  DAN1ELSON,  CONN. 

Mention  Hie  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


GORHAM       RUBBER      COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  for  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient 

OF    RUBBER    GOODS    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 

MAIN  OFFICE:    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  BRANCH:  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON. 

Mention  The  India  Mubber  World  when  you  write. 
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The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 


ESTABLISHED    1855 

n^^3>T-cr:F\A.CTT7^:E!:RS  or 


Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Mats,  Matting 

and  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 


&te. 


WAREROOMS : 


Nos.l26-l28DuaneSt.  :  ^ 

NEW  YORK. 


=i!fe 


BRANCH  STORES : 

96-98  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 

71  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON. 

221  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

30  &  32  Fremont  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W 


A.SPADONE,  Pres. 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 

Mention  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


MATTHEW  HA  WE,  Trea». 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO 


RUBBER 


BOOTS  and  SHOES 


1856  FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS 1  9  O  3 


EXPERIENCE 


TYRIAN 

DRUGGISTS 


} 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  vnu  write. 


RUBBER  GDDDS 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

TVER     RUBBER    COMPANY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


CHLORIDE    OF    SULPHUR 

BISULPHIDE    OF    CARBON 

CARBON  TETRA-CHLORIDE 

ALCANNIN     PASTE 

Geo.  W.  Speaight, 

io6  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  HADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFO.    CO., 
41  Lincoln  Street,      -      •      Boston. 


a 


1? 


«es» 


RAIN  COATS 


Must  have  this  Circular 
Trade  Mark  stamped  la 
inside  of  coat.. 


ppoorea 

— BY  — 

Craveimettt 


UTTA-PE}# 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON-Offices.  No.  150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Vol.  XXIX.    No.  5. 


FEBRUAEY  1,  1904. 


36  Cents  •  Copy. 
$8.00  Per  Tear. 


THE  ALDEN  RUBBER  CO., 

BARBERTOr*  RUBBER  WORKS, 

HANUFACTURERS  OF 


t 


The 
MASTER  KEY 
Rubber  Tiling. 

Noiseless, 

Non  Conducting. 

Non  Slipping. 

The  ideal  floor  for 
Offices,  Banks,  Vesti- 
bules, Elevators  and 
especially  for  places 
where  electrical  cur- 
rents abound. 

Beautiful  Color  Effects. 
Designs   Furnished. 


BICYCLE, 

AUTOMOBILE 

AND 

VEHICLE 

TIRES, 

HOSE, 

PACKING, 

VALVES. 

MOLDED 

GOODS, 

FRUIT  JAR 

RINGS. 

WHITE 

TUBING. 


THIS  TRADE    MARK   GUARANTEES   FULL  VALUE. 


AKRON,  OHIO  and  BARBERTON,  OHIO.  U.S.A. 
Akron  Office,  Arcade  Block — Main  Office  and  Works  at  Barberton 


LONG  DISTANCE  TEL,  AKRON  EXCHANGE  NO.  999. 
CABLE  ADDRESS  "ARCO  AKRON." 


Mention  the  lnma  tauaoer  World  when  vou  wm* 

LAMPBLACKS  especially  for  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON,  MASS 


II 
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I  For  Stitching  Rubber  Belting  j 


HIGHEST    AWARD    AT    COLUMBIAN    EXPOSITION. 

Machine  No.  9-1:  For  Stitching  Parallel  Rows  on  Canvas  or  Rubber  Belting. 

POINTS   OF   EXCELLENCE. 


*■ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
*■ 
*■ 
*■ 
+ 

*■ 
+ 

*■ 
* 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

♦  + 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+  NEW  YORK— Broadway  and  Prince  Street. 

+  BALTIMORE— 11  North  Charles  Street. 

*  ST.  LOUIS— 1124  Olive  Street. 

J  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  — 1209  Grand  Ave. 

+  TOLEDO,  OHIO— 329  Huron  St. 

+ 
+ 
+ 


1. — Two  needles  and  two  oscillating  shuttles  for  forming 
two  parallel  lock-stitch  seams  in  heavy  canvas  and 
rubber  belting  up  to  100  inches  wide  and  one  and 
one-half  inches  thick. 

2. — Powerful  feed-rolls  16  feet  long,  capable  of  carrying 
material  of  several  tons'  weight,  have  a  bearing  the 
entire  width  of  the  material,  thus  ensuring  uniform- 
ity and  regularity  in  carrying  forward  the  several 
thicknesses  and  giving  elasticity  to  the  stitching. 

3- — The  mechanical  arrangement  for  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  upper  feed  roller  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
shaft  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  machine, 
connected  with  the  hinged  bearings  of  the  roller  by 
bevel  gears  at  each  end  and  so  operated  as  to  be 
easily  adjusted  to  any  thickness  of  material. 

4- — Largest  and  strongest  sewing  machine  ever  construct- 
ed, having  a  bed  eighteen  feet  in  length,  with  over- 
hanging arm  supported  by  and  attached  to  both 
ends  of  the  bed. 


Salesrooms  in   Every   City.    Machines  shown  in  practical  operation  at — 

CLEVELAND— 52  Water  Street. 
BOSTON— 128-132  Essex  Street. 
CHICAGO -260-262  Fifth  Avenue. 
TROY,  N.  Y.— 550  Fulton  Street. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.— 236  Water  St. 


PHILADELPHIA- 1 210  Chestnut  Street. 
CINCINNATI— 115  West  Third  Street. 
INDIANAPOLIS— 33  S.  Pennsylvania  St. 
ST.  PAUL— 402  Jackson  St. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.— 706  Jefferson  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA.— 79  Whitehall  St. 


THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


GOflTIflEliTAIi  TYRES, 
GOflTIflEimii  IWEGWMIt  RUBBER  GOODS. 

CONTINENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  &  GUTTAPERCHA  CO., 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  yrni  write. 


Hanover,  Germany. 


%'%'%/%'%*  «^%*'%^'%'«/%^%^«*'%/«^*«/%^%/%/%'»%%'%%'%**%'%/%/%*^%^«/%'«'%'%'%«/%'%/%^%i 


For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  flanufacturers 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  AHBRICAN  ASPHALTUn  &  RUBBER  CO..  Chicago. 

GEO.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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\X/"E  feel  that  the  space  devoted  in  this  issue  to  statis- 

*  *  tics  of  the  crude  rubber  situation  is  well  employed, 
for  the  reason  that  the  figures  are  all  recent,  all  carefully 
prepared,  and  all  authentic,  and  that  they  have  a  meaning. 
They  have  come  from  many  independent  sources,  and  have 
not  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  any  par- 
ticular interest,  or  proving  or  disproving  any  theory. 

They  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rate  of  production 
of  crude  rubber  is  larger  than  at  any  previous  period. 
More  rubber  reached  the  consuming  markets  in  1903  than 
ever  before  within  twelve  months.  And  yet  the  standard 
of  prices  was  materially  higher  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  visible  supplies  of  rubber  were 
exceptionally  small. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  recent  large  production  of  rub- 
ber inconsistent  with  the  idea  that,  on  the  whole,  the  nat- 
ural resources  are  decreasing.  Ever  since  India-rubber 
first  came  to  have  a  commercial  value  the  wotld  has  been 
growing  smaller,  in  a  sense,  and  its  most  remote  recesses 
becoming  more  accessible  through  the  extension  of  trans 
portation  facilities. 

Charles  Goodyear  never  heard  of  Manaos,  and  nobody 
in  his  day  thought  of  the  existence  of  rubber  in  the  district 
of  which  the  present  city  of  that  name  is  the  commercial 
and  political  capital.  Yet  there  was  shipped  from  Manaos 
last  year  more  than  40,000,000  pounds  of  "  Para  rubber," 
most  of  it  on  ocean  going  steamers  direct  to  New  York  and 
European  ports.  There  has  been  like  development,  but 
more  recent,  in  the  African  rubber  trade. 

There  is  more  rubber  coming  out  of  those  countries  be- 
cause it  can  be  reached  at  less  cost  and  in  less  time  than 
formerly  ;  there  was  a  time  when  transportation  rates  from 
the  upper  Amazon  were  prohibitive.  But  so  far  as  a  great 
part  of  the  rubber  regions  is  concerned,  the  faster  the  pro- 
duct is  gathered,  the  sooner  will  be  the  period  of  exhaus- 
tion. British  India  formerly  shipped  millions  of  pounds 
of  rubber  annually,  and  now  only  a  few  hundred  thousands. 
This  country  once  obtained  more  rubber  from  Colombia 
than  from  Para,  whereas  now  the  Colombian  output  is  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Still,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rubber  in  sight.  The  con- 
cern of  the  manufacturer  at  this  time  is  not  exhaustion, 
but  the  fact  that,  with  all  the  advantages  of  commercial 
extension,  instead  of  rubber  becoming  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper,  prices  go  up  and  stores  of  rubber  become  smaller. 
The  one  consolation  is  the  indication  which  these  condi- 
tions afford  of  a  steady  and  general  demand  for  rubber 
goods,  lending  hope  of  the  permanence  of  the  industry. 

A  rise  in  price  does  not  lessen  the  demand  ;  there  are 
not  only  more  rubber  goods  bought  to-day,  but  better 
goods  than  could  be  made  when  60  cents  a  pound  was  a 
price  for  "  Para  fine."  One  reason  is  that  more  people  are 
becoming  able  to  buy  rubber  goods  in  the  countries  where 
such  goods  have  longest  been  known,  and  their  use  is  be- 
ing extended  into  new  countries  all  the  while.  The  out- 
look is  hopeful  so  long  as  the  world  wants  rubber  goods; 
if  the  price  of  raw  materials  goes  up  it  may  interfere  tern- 
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porarily  with  profits,  but  the  demand  for  a  necessity— such 
as  rubber  has  become — is  superior  to  questions  of  price. 

And  we  may  add  that  all  the  conditions  here  alluded  to 
afford  encouragement  particularly  to  the  planters  and 
praspective  planters  of  rubber,  who  will  not  fail  to  see  a 
shortening  of  native  supplies  by  the  time  the  cultivated 
product  can  be  marketed  in  large  quantities. 


REAL  TEST  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE. 


'THE  most  informing  single  bit  of  printed  matter  that 
*■  has  come  to  our  notice,  bearing  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile  vehicle  interest  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  is  a  certain  recent  illustrated  trade  catalogue,  the 
major  part  of  which  consists  of  photographic  views  of  com- 
mercial vehicles,  employed  by  leading  firms  in  some  of  the 
larger  American  cities.  It  is  not  of  particular  concern  to 
The  India  Rubber  World  what  company  is  benefited  by 
the  distribution  of  this  book.  It  is  of  interest  to  us  for 
the  reason  that,  without  regard  to  this  or  that  type  of 
horseless  vehicle,  it  gives  views  of  vehicles  in  practical  use 
' — employed  for  reasons  of  economy  alone,  throughout  the 
United  States— under  conditions  which  point  to  the  future 
extensive  employment,  as  a  means  of  transportation  on 
city  streets,  of  vehicles  without  any  necessity  for  horse 
power. 

Questions  of  steam,  gasoline,  or  electricity  must  be  left 
for  settlement  by  experts  in  their  different  fields.  The 
point  now  is  that  the  practicability  of  the  transportation  of 
goods  in  other  than  horse  drawn  vehicles  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  the  horse  must  disappear,  just  as  he  disap- 
peared on  the  stage  coach  lines  on  the  advent  of  the  loco- 
motive ;  just  as  he  disappeared  on  city  streets  to  make 
place  for  the  electric  street  car. 

In  the  face  of  greater  possible  speed,  greater  economy, 
less  space  on  the  streets  of  cities,  and  increased  cleanli- 
ness of  the  streets,  the  horse  no  longer  has  any  standing 
except  in  the  hands  of  horse  lovers — and  in  another  gen- 
eration the  number  of  these  may  be  less  than  now.  Not 
only  in  cities  is  this  true,  but  in  all  closely  populated  su- 
burban and  rural  communities. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  latest  automobile  shows  in 
America.  It  is  the  lesson  of  the  automobile  shows  in  Eur- 
ope— whence  must  be  transmitted  to  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic whatever  there  is  of  merit  in  the  mechanisms  which 
have  excited  so  much  of  interest  there.  It  is  not  boast- 
fulness  to  assert  that  whatever  has  been  accomplished  by 
mechanical  skill  in  any  other  country  can  be  duplicated  in 
America  ;  indeed  the  historical  record  shows  that  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  mechanics  ready  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  any  new  practical  idea  that 
promises  economic  returns  on  a  scale  of  marked  import- 
ance. 

The  gigantic  racing  machine  is  very  well  ;  its  spectacu- 
lar attractions  compel  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
masses.  The  machines  principally  on  show  were  very 
well  for  the  pleasure  carriages  of  the  rich,  who  are  not  in 
the  majority  in  any  community  that  ever  has  or  ever  will 


exist.  But  the  great  test  of  the  automobile  is  in  the  busi- 
ness contest  in  which  the  profits  or  the  wages  of  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  citizens  is  involved,  and  this  is  in 
the  carriage  of  merchandise  over  small  distances,  as  in  city 
streets. 

Hence  the  appearance  in  a  single  trade  catalogue — it 
doesn't  matter  whose — of  views  of  half  a  hundred  com- 
mercial  wagons,  owned  and  operated  by  the  most  conspic- 
uous commercial  firms  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  largest  Amer- 
ican cities,  and  vehicles  which  have  not  been  set  up  for 
purely  advertising  purposes,  but  because  of  economical 
advantages,  gives  this  publication  great  practical  value  as 
demonstrating  the  advantage  of  the  horseless  vehicle. 

And  the  importance  to  the  whole  to  the  rubber  trade  is 
that  this  new  development  in  the  transportation  world  has 
been  possible  only  through  the  employment  of  rubber  tires, 
and  this  development  is  measured  precisely  by  the  evolu- 
tion of  practical  elements  in  tire  construction. 


THE  NEW  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  PRICES. 


THE  leading  rubber  shoe  manufacturers  have  announced 
their  list  and  net  prices  to  take  effect  on  February  1. 
There  is  practically  no  change  in  list  prices.  At  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.it  was  stated  that  about  the  only 
change  in  their  lists  refers  to  goods  packed  in  cartons,  on 
which  there  is  an  advance  of  one  cent  per  pair,  on  account  of 
the  price  of  the  carton.  All  prices  and  discounts  are  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  A  new  scale  of  discounts  has  been 
adopted,  which  materially  advance  the  cost  of  goods.  Until 
May  31,  1904,  the  following  discounts  to  retailers,  from  the  lists 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  will  be  in  effect : 

First  quality  (except  Woonsocket  and  Meyer) 30@5@3# 

Woonsocket  and  Meyer  brands 30@io<35@3# 

Second  quality  (except  Rhode  Island) 30@5@5@3# 

Rhode  Island  brand 30(tf  I0@5(35(33£ 

Colonial  brand 45@  5@5# 

From  June  to  November  30,  1904,  or  until  further  notice  one 
5  per  cent,  discount  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  list,  thus  con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  allowing  a  special  discount  to  encourage 
early  buying.  The  company's  contract  with  jobbers  has  been 
drawn  on  lines  similar  to  the  one  under  which  the  company 
have  been  doing  business  for  the  past  season  ;  that  is,  it  em- 
bodies no  restriction  on  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  jobbers  to 
retailers.  As  will  be  seen  from  another  column,  however,  the 
shoe  jobbers  have  again  resolved  on  their  own  account  to 
maintain  prices.  The  following  paragraph,  from  the  company's 
"  memorandum  of  agreement  "  covers  the  matter  of  guarantee  : 

IV.  Guarantee. — In  case  the  company  shall,  prior  to  December  1, 
1904,  reduce  the  selling  price  to  the  said  purchaser  of  the  particular 
brand  herein  contracted  for  below  the  price  herein  named,  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  shall  be  made  to  said  purchaser  on  all  goods  of  said  brand 
shipped  or  delivered  to  him  under  this  contract  prior  to  that  date.  The 
account  of  this  brand  to  be  taken  on  all  the  styles  of  this  brand  included 
in  the  said  contract,  making  due  allowance  for  all  styles  increased  in 
price.  This  guarantee  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  sale  of  out-of-style, 
damaged,  or  imperfect  goods.  This  company  may  sell  damaged  or  out- 
of-style  goods  at  reduced  prices,  and  the  company's  decision  as  to  what 
goods  are  damaged  or  out-of-style  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Payments  for  goods  actually  delivered  to  customers  up  to 
March  31  will  be  due  on  May  15;  deliveries  prior  to  November 
1  to  be  paid  for  on  December  15,  and  deliveries  thereafter  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  15th  of  the  second  month  following  date  of  in- 
voice, 
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MR.  PEARSON  IN  CEYLON. 

THE  Ceylon  newspapers  report  the  arrival  at  Colombo  on 
December  7,  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  the  editor  of  The 
India  Rubber  World.  The  Ceylon  Observer,  after  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Pearson,  writes  : 

"  His  views  of  the  future  of  the  rubber  industry  are  of  inter- 
est. Mr.  Pearson  thinks  that  the  danger  of  rubber  being  over- 
produced is  infinitesimal  ;  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
high  prices  so  long  prevailing  have  done  much  to  encourage 
planting  extensions.  Rubber  is  different,  he  argues,  from  such 
a  product  as  tea — for  the  uses  of  rubber  are  extending  year  by 
year,  and  a  limit  of  them  is  far  from  being  fixed.  The  demand 
therefore,  is  likely  to  keep  pace  with  the  supply  for  some  time 
to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  rubber  is  bound  to  become 
cheaper  as  time  goes  on,  and  rubber  manufacturers  are  only 
waiting  this  time  to  be  able  to  do  more  business  in  rubber  than 
they  can  with  the  high  prices  still  ruling.  Mr.  Pearson  holds 
that  the  British  planter  is  doing  a  great  service  to  the  rubber 
trade  all  over  the  world  by  his  enterprise  in  rubber  planting." 

The  Times  of Ceylon,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  interview  with 
Mr.  Pearson,  quotes  him  as  saying  : 

"  An  interesting  point  to  all  planters,  and  to  all  your  readers, 
is  as  to  whether,  if  everybody  puts  in  Hevea  here,  they  are  going 
to  give  the  world  too  much  rubber.  Now  my  belief  is  that,  if 
they  actually  tried  to  do  that,  and  put  all  the  money  of  Great 
Britain  into  the  enterprise,  they  could  not  do  it.  Why?  Sim- 
ply because  the  uses  to  which  rubber  is  put  are  naturally  mul- 
tiplying themselves  above  the  yearly  output  of  crude  rubber, 
and,  with  an  increase,  nobody  knows  how  much  more  the  uses 
will  multiply.  For  instance,  there  is  rubber  tiling.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  wide  world  that  equals  rubber  tiling.  It  will 
outwear  stone  or  glass.  It  is  perfectly  sanitary,  and  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  things  to  walk  upon.  If  rubber  were  more 
abundant,  tons  more  would  be  used  for  this  purpose  yearly.  In 
my  judgment,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should  not 
go  on  planting  just  as  much  as  you  possibly  can,  and  gathering 
as  much  as,  you  can.  -  -  - 

"  Mr.  Pearson  once  more  made  light  of  the  idea  that  too  much 
rubber  may  be  grown.  '  Of  course,'  he  remarked,  '  prices  will  go 
up  and  prices  will  go  down,  but  in  my  lifetime  or  yours  there 
will  probably  never  be  a  time  when  Pari  rubber  is  not  worth  75 
to  80  American  cents  (  3s.  4</.)  ;  that  is  fine,  dry  Pard  rubber.' 

"  •  How  is  it  that  Ceylon  rubber  gets  a  better  price  than  other 
rubber  ? ' 

" '  South  American  Pard  rubber  has  from  12  to  18  per  cent, 
of  moisture  in  it  and  yours  has  only  from  ^  to  1  percent.  That 
comes  through  allowing  the  water  to  remain  and  sending  it  in 
that  way,  when  the  American  rubber  apparently  has  a  greater 
weight  than  Ceylon  Para.  Rubber  importers  in  England  and 
America  were  accused  of  storing  the  rubber  in  wet  cellars  for 
that  purpose.  A  pound  of  your  rubber  means  more  real  rub- 
ber than  a  pound  of  South  American  rubber  because  the  latter 
is  part  water.'  " 

Details  were  given  of  Mr.  Pearson's  plans  for  visiting  typical 
rubber  estates  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  states  and  afterwards 
for  a  trip  to  Manila  and  Yokohama,  and  return  to  the  United 
States  across  the  Pacific.  Dispatches  received  from  Mr.  Pear- 
son indicate  that  his  program  is  being  carried  out  generally  as 
indicated. 

It  has  not  been  mentioned  before  in  these  columns,  but  Mr. 
Pearson  has  been  making  a  trip  around  the  world  to  study  the 
progress  of  rubber  planting,  with  a  view  to  recording  his  ob- 
servations for  the  benefit  of  The  India  Rubber  World's 
readers. 


NEW  TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have 
issued  the  most  elaborate  tire  catalogue  of  the  season.  A 
large  amount  of  its  space  is  devoted  to  illustrations,  beginning 
with  a  view  of  their  plant,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  solid  rub- 
ber tires,  followed  by  views  of  their  selling  agencies  in  various 
cities.  Next  come  views  of  heavy  commercial  vehicles  of  va- 
rious types,  employed  by  nearly  fifty  firms  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  including  wagons  well  known  to  all  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  all  using  Fire- 
stone side-wire  tires.  There  are  also  views  of  several  large 
pieces  of  fire  apparatus  in  several  cities,  equipped  with  the 
Firestone  tire.  Several  pages  are  then  devoted  to  testimonial 
letters  from  business  firms,  fire  department  officials,  etc.,  re- 
produced in  fac  simile.  The  remaining  pages  are  filled  with 
descriptions  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  tire,  with  suit- 
able illustrations.     [i2//X9>^//.     4°  pages.] 

India  Rubber  Co.  (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey)  issue  a 
catalogue  of  the  various  types  of  tires  which  they  are  manu- 
facturing, and  which  includes  practically  all  the  styles  of  rub- 
ber vehicle  tires  now  marketed.  Relerence  is  also  made  to 
single  tube  bicycle  tires  and  bicycle  sundries.  [5#s"X8j£".  16 
pages.] 

Merchants  Rl  bber  Co. —  William  Morse,  president  (New 
York)  issue  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  Rubber  and  Rainproof 
Clothing,  which  they  carry  in  connection  with  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  dated  January,  1904.  It  embraces  a  full  line,  and 
is  definite  in  the  matter  of  descriptions,  besides  giving  prices. 
[5"X6^".     29  pages.] 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  issue  a  booklet  en- 
titled "  Six  Thousand  Miles  of  Triumph  for  Goodrich  Clincher 
Automobile  Tires,"  referring  to  the  tour  recently  made  by  Dr. 
H.Nelson  Jackson  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  over  a 
zigzag  route  and  on  roads  often  of  the  most  trying  character. 
The  two  tires  on  the  front  wheels  came  across  the  continent 
without  change.  Six  Goodrich  tires  in  all  were  used  on  the 
two  rear  wheels.  A  number  of  half  tone  views  of  scenes  along 
the  route  are  given.     [5>s"X6#".     16  pages.] 

A  very  extensive  and  complete  catalogue  of  rubber  toys 
(Gummi Fignren)  is  that  of  the  H  annoversche  Gummi-Kamm 
Campagnie,  Actiengesellschaft  (Hanover  Rubber  Co., 
Limited),  received  through  their  American  agents,  George 
Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Here  are  shown  in  great  va- 
riety, dolls  and  figures  of  animals  and  birds — in  greater  va- 
riety, in  fact,  than  are  made  elsewhere  than  in  Germany— and 
also  imitations  of  fruits  and  other  objects,  all  colored  in  the 
representation  of  nature.  [io^"X'3>4//-  21  double  page  plates.] 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have  got  out  a 
booklet  with  the  title  "  The  Greatest  Thing  in  Motordom,"  de- 
voted to  recent  records  in  automobiling  in  which  "  Diamond  " 
tires  figured.  It  forms  an  interesting  historical  record.  Be- 
sides the  automobile  views,  the  illustrations  include  views  of 
the  company's  factory  and  nine  of  their  branch  stores,  in  as 
many  cities.     [4)s"X5^"     32  pages.] 

Bowers  Rubber  Co  (San  Francisco,  California)  issue  their 
Catalogue  No.  15.  of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  comprising 
rubber  and  cotton  hose  for  dredging,  mining,  fire  department, 
steam,  air,  oil,  wine,  and  water  conducting,  including  wire 
wrapped  and  armored  hose;  rubber  belting,  concentrator  belts, 
sheet  and  piston  pickings,  rubber  mats  and  tiling,  and  a  variety 
of  molded  specialties,  together  with  the  firm's  patented  reel  and 
other  hose  accessories.  The  catalogue  is  well  illustrated  and 
includes  prices.     [S%"X7}{"-    7°  pages.] 
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THE  CONGO  RUBBER  PROSPECT. 


IN  their  annual  review  of  the  Antwerp  rubber  market,  for 
1903— the  statistical  details  of  which  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket pages  of  this  Journal — Messrs.  Grisar  &  Co.,  brokers,  say  : 

"  In  spite  of  the  ever  increasing  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  growth  of  commercial  relations  with  the  interior  of  the 
Congo  Free  State,  the  total  amount  of  the  importations  of 
Caoutchouc  from  the  Congo  has  scarcely  increased  for  a  period 
of  several  years. 

"  We  mentioned  in  our  last  annual  review  the  preservative 
measures  enacted  by  the  government  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  forests  which  produce 
Caoutchouc  at  the  same  rate,  and  according  to  the  supply  fur- 
nished from  them.  It  is  known,  that  there  must  be  planted  an- 
nually a  number  of  Caoutchouc  trees,  or  lianes,  which  must  not 
be  less  than  500  plants  per  ton  of  Caoutchouc  gathered  during 
the  same  period  of  time.  The  personnel,  which  was  first  con- 
sidered necessary  to  take  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  the 
legal  provisions  relative  to  this  subject,  have  been  doubled. 
This  permanent  supervision,  which  is  exercised  with  the  great- 
est vigilance,  has  succeeded  in  calling  attention  to  certain  neg- 
ligences as  well  as  several  infractions  of  the  law  respecting  the 
replanting  of  Caoutchouc  trees,  the  perpetrators  of  which,  in 
addition,  have  been  made  subject  to  judiciary  actions.  The 
greater  number  of  the  guilty  parties  were  fined  in  amounts 
varying  from  500  to  6000  francs,  in  addition  to  the  obligation 
of  setting  out  plantations,  which  they  had  failed  in  doing. 

"The  public  prosecutor,  upon  requisition  from  the  forest  of- 
ficials, who  were  invested  with  the  necessary  powers  for  this 
purpose,  has  likewise  been  compelled  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
the  extraction  of  Caoutchouc,  where  in  certain  localities  the 
native  gatherers  had  still  disregarded  the  law,  which  does  not 
authorize  the  gathering  of  Caoutchouc  from  trees  or  Wanes,  ex- 
cept by  means  of  incisions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  cases  of  this 
character  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  as  a  result  of  the 
efficacious  and  constant  watchfulness  to  which  the  native  gath- 
erers are  subject. 

"  It  is,  besides,  appropriate  to  note  that  the  production  of 
Caoutchouc  has  been  restricted  throughout  all  the  districts  of 
the  state,  with  the  view  of  not  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  na- 
tive gatherers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  not  prematurely  exhaust- 
ing the  forests,  and  with  the  means  to  proceed  with  methods 
towards  the  reasonable  reestablishment  of  the  plantations  of 
Caoutchouc  producing  plants. 

"  We  note  that  the  agents  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  as  well 
as  the  greater  number  of  the  large  Congo  commercial  firms, 
are  everywhere  independently  undertaking  to  carry  out  the 
laws  imposed  for  cultivating  large  plantations  of  Caoutchouc 
producers. 

"  Business  in  Caoutchouc,  and  cultivation  of  Caoutchouc  pro- 
ducing plants  being  thus  regulated  under  wise  and  foresighted 
conditions,  it  is  not  rash  to  affirm  that  from  this  point  of  view 
the  future  of  the  Congo  Free  State  can  be  looked  forward  to 
with  the  very  greatest  confidence. 

"At  the  risk  of  repeating  ourselves,  we  again  state  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  in  Africa,  relative  to  the  betterment  of 
the  quality  of  Caoutchouc. 

"  In  effect,  the  good  quality  of  a  lot  is  principally  due  to  the 
care  which  is  taken  to  thoroughly  dry  through  the  Caoutchouc. 
As  a  result  of  this  precaution  it  contains  a  minimum  amount 
of  moisture,  with  less  risk  of  becoming  pitchy,  and  consequent- 
ly it  obtains  the  most  remunerative  prices.  It  suffices  for  us 
to  state  that  the  best  Caoutchouc,  if  badly  dried  and  hastily 
shipped,  is  worth  here  30  to  35  per  cent,  less  than  the  same 


merchandise  when  well  dried.  For  this  reason,  as  is  shown  in 
the  table  annexed  hereto,  there  is  an  increase  in  price  of  19  to 
20  per  cent,  in  the  well  dried  varieties,  while  the  other  varie- 
ties, containing  much  moisture,  have  been  less  influenced,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  rise  in  prices. 

"  The  same  enlightened  attention  brought  to  bear  in  the  har- 
vesting, and  the  most  consciencious  manipulation  of  the  arti- 
cle, concerning  everything  pertaining  to  the  method  of  packing 
for  shipment,  has  as  a  result  produced  more  homogeneous 
products,  and  being  in  better  condition,  sales  have  been  con- 
cluded with  the  greatest  facility. 

"  In  the  Kasai  region,  among  others,  a  noticeable  change  for 
the  better  has  been  found  in  the  quality  of  the  gum,  as  a  result 
of  the  Kasai  Syndicate's  efforts,  and  in  addition  these  products 
to-day  have  the  support  of  the  producers.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  say  as  much  regarding  the  supply  from  the  Upper  Con- 
go (white  or  bleached  gums)  ;  from  this  place  we  have  received 
a  series  of  shipments  in  bad  condition,  very  pitchy,  and  which 
have  not  been  favorably  disposed  of.  As  to  the  methods  prac- 
ticed during  the  year  under  consideration,  they  have  on  the 
whole  been  very  satisfactory. 

"  From  the  commencement  of  the  year  prices  have  pursued 
an  upward  course,  establishing  an  average  rise  of  10  per  cent, 
up  to  April.  After  a  stationary  period  the  market  again  took 
a  strong  upward  tendency  in  July  and  August,  with  a  progres- 
sive increase  up  to  October;  at  this  time  the  prices  for  Para 
rubber  strongly  reacted  as  a  result  of  heavy  eceipts,  bringing 
down  in  their  fall  the  various  varieties,  whic  fell  about  9  per 
cent.  We  close  the  year  at  about  an  average  run  of  16  per  cent, 
better  than  those  at  the  end  of  1902." 
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LICENSED  BY  MACINTOSH. 

IT  will  be  remembered  by  the  historicilly  inclined  that  the 
Goodyear  patent  in  the  United  States  for  a  combination 
of  rubber,  sulphur,  and  heat,  was  almost  paralleled  by  the  Han- 
cock patent  in 
England,  both 
inventors 
reaching  the 
same  result 
at  about  the 
same  time  and 
without  knowl- 
e  d  g  e  of  each 
other's  inven- 
tion.     Among 

the  first  vulcanized  rubber  goods  made  in  England  were  those 
manufactured  by  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  in  which  firm  Han- 
cock had  an  interest.  This  firm  soon  licensed  other  companies 
to  manufacture  under  the  Hancock  patents,  the  appearance  of 
the  license  stamp  being  shown  in  the  reproduction  that  is 
printed  in  connection  with  th'  article.  These  stamps  were 
printed  on  gummed    paper  ar  re  attached  to  the  goods 

that  the  licensees  marketed. 


y\  2.79449^' 

PATENT. 

>l    1S^> 


A  newspaper  report  from  Salt  Lake  City,  to  the  effect  that 
John  Beck,  a  mine  owner  of  Utah,  has  formed  a  company  to 
extract  rubber  from  a  shrub  growing  in  that  state,  said  rubber 
having  proved  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  was  shown  to  Mr.  B. 
G.  Work,  vice  president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  He  said 
that  while  he  had  seen  many  such  reports  from  different  parts 
of  the  west,  he  had  never  seen  any  of  the  rubber.  No  rubber 
manufacturer  in  Akron  seems  to  have  any  faith  in  the  alleged 
discoveries  of  rubber  out  west. 
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PAPERS  ON  AIR  BRAKE  HOSE— III. 


AIR  BRAKE  HOSE  IN  SERVICE. 

ELABORATE  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  ex- 
perts of  many  American  railways,  to  determine  the 
duration  of  service  and  the  causes  of  failure  in  air 
brake  hose.  A  matter  of  considerable  expense  de- 
pends on  the  relative  economy  of  high  grade  specification  hose 
and  the  ordinary  twenty-four  months'  guarantee  hose.  Such 
of  these  investigations  as  are  available  prove  to  be  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  Abstracts  and  summarized  conclusions 
derived  from  the  reports  of  certain  of  these  investigations  will 
be  given  here. 

Recent  tests  and  comparisons  made  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  railway  system  extended  over  a  period  of  four 
months,  and  included  the  history  of  5372  pieces  of  1%  inch,  4 
ply,  air  brake  hose,  costing  41  cents  per  foot  and  guaranteed  for 
24  months'  service.  Analysis  of  the  data  obtained  shows  that 
of  the  total  number  of  pieces  under  test,  39.5  per  cent.  (21 16 
pieces)  fulfilled  the  guaranteed  two  years'  service ;  6.5  per  cent. 
(349  pieces)  were  serviceable  beyond  the  guaranteed  limit ;  and 
54  per  cent.  (2907  pieces)  failed  for  various  causes,  of  which 
two  thirds  were  Urgely  preventable  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
authorities. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  causes  of  failure: 

FAILURES  DUE  TO  INFERIOR  HOSE. 

Failures  which  makers  must  replace 414 

Failures  not   recoverable  from  makers,  owing  to  neglect  to  can- 
cel dates  on  hose  560 

Total ~   974 

FAILURES  CHARGEABLE  TO  ABUSE. 

Malicious  cutting     103 

Run  over  by  carwheels 86 

Mashed  by  buffers  or  couplers 76 

Cut  by  gravel  or  cinders  under  nipple 194 

Using  hose  for  other  purposes 168 

Trains  parting  with  hose  coupled 162 

Chafing 262 

Kinking  on  angle  cock      118 

Hose  being  painted   86 

Burnt  in  wrecks,  etc 11 

Cut  by  nipples  while  being  mounted 60; 

Undeterminable  causes 66 

Total 1933 

SUMMARY. 

Failures  due  to  inferior  hose 34  per  cent. 

Failures  chargeable  to  abuse 66  per  cent. 

The  Santa  Fe  report  discusses  very  (airly  the  preventable 
causes  of  the  failure  of  air  brake  hose,  with  recommendations 
designed  to  greatly  reduce  the  reckless  waste  of  over  50  per 
cent.     Its  general  conclusions  are  thus  summarized  : 

The  average  life  of  the  he  ;'hich  failed  to  give  24  months' 
service,  was  nj^  months.  verage  of  all  hose  removed  on 

the  system  (including  that  foreign  cars — i.  e.,  cars  from 

other  roads)  was  23  8  months.  Certain  superior  grades  were 
found  to  average  38,  51,  and  61  months.  This  high  grade  hose 
came  from  foreign  cars  and  failed  from  abuse  and  old  age.  If 
a  marked  improvement  cannot  be  effected  in  the  matter  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  abuse  inflicted  on  the  hose,  it  would 
hardly  be  advisable  to  purchase  a  better  grade  of  goods.  The 
final  conclusion  is :  "  If,  however,  we  can  stop  the  slaughter,  we 
can  save  money  in  the  long  run  by  buying  a  better  grade"— in 
other  words,  a  grade  better  than  that  ordinarily  furnished  under 
24  months'  guarantee  of  service. 


About  a  year  ago  a  series  of  careful  tests  of  various  makes 
of  air  brake  hose  was  completed  by  the  Testing  department  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  condensed  account: 

The  test  consisted  in  obtaining  and  placing  in  service  on  sub- 
urban trains,  where  the  hose  could  be  carefully  watched,  12 
samples  of  each  of  six  leading  makes  of  hose  (72  samples  in  all). 
Care  was  taken  to  select  different  grades,  as  well  as  different 
makes,  including  some  of  the  most  expensive  as  well  as  some  of 
the  cheapest  hose  on  the  market,  also  several  samples  repre- 
senting intermediate  and  varying  values.  One  piece  of  each 
make  was  subjected  to  careful  laboratory  tests,  such  as  are  or- 
dinarily employed,  showing  the  bursting  pressure,  friction, 
stretch,  and  set  of  rubber,  and  the  remaining  samples  were  put 
into  service.  At  the  end  of  six  months  one  piece  of  each  make 
was  removed  and  retested,  with  the  idea  of  determining  the  rate 
of  deterioration  in  service,  and  this  process  was  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  six  months  until  all  of  the  test  hose  had  been  re- 
moved. 

During  this  test,  which  extended  over  2j4  years,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  40  per  cent,  of  the  hose  on  account  of  its  being 
worn  out  and  injured  ;  thus  60  per  cent,  was  actually  removed 
and  retested.  It  is  probable  that  if  none  of  the  hose  had  been 
removed  for  testing  a  considerably  larger  percentage  would 
have  been  removed  on  account  of  being  worn  out  before  the 
test  was  completed.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  in  a  period 
of  2l/2  years,  at  least  50  and  perhaps  60 per  cent,  of  the  air  brake 
hose  has  to  be  replaced  on  account  of  being  worn  out.  The 
samples  so  removed  are  worn  out  by  mechanical  injury  and  not 
on  account  of  decay,  either  of  rubber  or  canvas.  This  was 
equally  true  of  the  low  priced  as  well  as  the  high  priced  hose. 

The  tests  indicated  that  there  was  not  a  very  great  falling  off 
in  the  bursting  pressure  or  the  stretch  of  the  rubber  tube  in  the 
course  of  2%  years,  although  there  was  considerable  difference 
between  the  results  obtained  in  the  tests  of  the  hose  of  differ- 
ent grades.  It  also  developed  the  interesting  fact  that,  al- 
though some  of  the  more  expensive  brands,  when  new,  showed 
a  very  high  friction  test,  this  deteriorated  very  rapidly  and  in 
most  cases  had  fallen  very  low  within  one  year's  time  of  ser- 
vice. The  tests  also  indicated  that  the  cheaper  grades  of  hose, 
having  originally  low  friction,  and  low  stretch  of  rubber,  held 
up  in  the  bursting  pressure  as  well  as  the  samples  of  higher 
priced  hose  that  originally  showed  high  friction  and  high 
stretching  tests. 

The  conditions  of  the  samples  when  removed  showed  that  the 
life  of  air  brake  hose  is  determined  in  practically  every  case  by 
mechanical  injury,  and  not  by  deterioration  of  the  hose,  and  the 
conclusions  from  this  test  were  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, from  the  standpoint  of  expense,  to  buy  hose  showing 
high  friction  and  high  stretching  qualities,  since  such  hose 
costs  considerably  more  than  ordinarily  well  made  hose,  with- 
out giving  much  if  any  increased  service. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  specimen 
facts  brought  out  by  the  tests.  Just  as  good  service  was  ob- 
tained from  a  hose  which  showed  a  friction  of  1%  seconds  in 
the  original  piece  as  from  a  much  more  expensive  hose  which 
showed  a  friction  test  of  40  minutes.  Also,  the  hose  which 
gave  an  original  friction  test  of  40  minutes  showed  at  the  end 
of  a  year  only  35  seconds  ;  while  the  hose  which  gave  an  origi- 
nal friction  test  of  1  }&  seconds,  gave  a  friction  test  of  one  second 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  same  test  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  a  test  of  one  half  second  at  the  end  of  2%  years.  The 
more  expensive  hose  gave  an  original  stretching  test  of  4}^ 
inches,  with  a  set  of  /j  inch,  and  at  the  end  of  16  months  a 
stretching  test  of  3V4  inches  with  a  set  of  }s  inch.  The  cheap 
hose,  when  new,  gave  a  stretching  test  of  z}i  inches,  and  a  set 
of  TV  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  end  of  18  months  it  gave  a  test  of 
2J^  inchesand  a  set  of  ^  inch. 

These  tests  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  medium  or 
even  low  priced  hose  with  a  good  bursting  test  is  the  most 
economical  in  service,  although  care  should  be  taken  not  to  go 
to  extremes  in  the  matter  of  cheapness. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Ouincy  specifications  No.  15-A 
for  air  brake  hose  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  above  describ- 
ed test.  Compared  with  those  issued  by  many  other  roads  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  stretching  test  prescribed  for  the  inner 
tube  is  very  moderate,  and  that  no  friction  test  is  called  for, 
while  the  bursting  test  required  is  also  moderate  and  designed 
to  secure  the  proper  quality  of  duck  and  care  in  making  the 
hose.  The  life  of  various  standard  makes  of  air  hose  determined 
by  tests  on  other  roads  varies  from  12  to  38  months  and  aver- 
ages 24  months. 

THE   SPECIFICATION   CONDENSED. 

These  specifications  prescribe  that  air  brake  hose  shall  be  4  ply  and 
the  inner  tube  not  less  than  /2  inch  thick  ;  each  length  to  be  22  inches 
(%  inch  variation  allowed),  and  capped  with  rubber,  vulcanized  at  each 
end  ;  wrapping  to  be  frictioned  on  both  sides,  with  a  distinct  layer  of 
rubber  between  each  two  plies.  Inside  diameter  not  to  be  less  than  1^4 
inches  nor  more  than  i/s  inches.  Standard  lengths  of  hose  to  be 
labeled  to  permit  of  future  identification  [See  The  India  Rubber 
World,  January  1,  1903 — page  115J.  Bursting  Test. — A  section  of  3 
inches  to  be  cut  from  the  test  hose  and  the  remaining  19  inches  mounted 
on  standard  nipples,  where  it  must  stand  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  150 
pounds  per  square  inch,  without  expanding  more  than  f'j  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  subsequently  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  500  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  10  minutes,  without  bursting.  Stretching  Test. — A  section  of 
inner  tube  1  inch  wide  is  stretched  300  per  cent,  and  immediately  re- 
leased ;  marks  2  inches  apart  are  then  placed  on  it,  and  the  rubber 
stretched  until  the  marks  are  8  inches  apart,  held  for  10  minutes,  then 
released  for  10  minutes,  and  the  elongation  noted.  The  rubber  must 
stretch  300  per  cent,  for  10  minutes  without  breaking,  and  must  not 
take  a  permanent  elongation  of  more  than  %  inch. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  among  railway  authorities  that 
a  fair  statement  of  the  service  obtainable  from  air  brake  hose, 
would  be  that,  irrespective  of  quality,  one  third  to  one  half  of 
it  gives  satisfactory  service,  while  the  balance  falls  short  of 
this,  largely  by  reason  of  preventable  causes,  due  principally  to 
carelessness  in  the  repair  shops  and  on  the  road. 

Among  these  preventable  causes  of  injury  and  ultimate  fail- 
ure, perhaps  that  of  most  common  occurrence  is  careless  work- 
manship in  inserting  couplings  and  nipples,  resulting  in  dam- 
age to  the  inner  tube  by  cutting  and  to  the  duck  plies  by  over- 
straining. In  mounting  air  brake  hose  the  ordinary  procedure 
consists  in  holding  the  casting  in  a  vise,  cementing  the  nipple 
end  with  a  rubber  solution  to  aid  in  crowding  the  hose  over  it  by 
aquick  thrust  of  the  same  assisted  by 
the  weight  of  the  workman's  body. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
method  of  doing  the  work,  provided 
the  nipple  is  smooth  and  not  so  large 
as  to  overstrain  the  duck.  Herein 
is  found  the  importance  of  specify- 
ing enlarged  ends  which,  by  con- 
forming approximately  to  the  taper 
of  the  nipple,  is  relieved  of  strain 
and  much  of  the  consequent  liability 


to  injury.  A  very  practical  invention  bearing  on  this  point  is 
the  combination  of  the  enlarged  end  with  a  thickening  of  the 
inner  tube  at  the  end  of  the  taper,  thus  forming  a  reinforce- 
ment or  cushion  of  rubber  to  receive  the  wear  caused  by  bend- 
ing about  the  end 
of  the  nipple. 
Figure  1  illus- 
trates this  ar- 
rangement which 
has  been  patent- 
fig  1-  ed  by  The  B.  F. 

Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio).  Its  practical  value  has  been 
demonstrated  in  service,  the  "  Akron  "  brand  air  brake  hose 
giving  from  36  to  40  months  actual  service. 

A  simple  mechanical  means  for  coupling  air  brake  hose  is 
illustrated  in  the  diagrams  of  Figure  2  which  show  the  appar- 
atus in  use  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Pa,ul  railway. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  figure  shows  the  machine  in  place. 
A  crosshead,  connected  to  a  hand  lever,  carries  half  an  air 
brake  hose  coupling  to  serve  as  a  holder  for  the  part  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  hose, 
which  is  held  for  that 
purpose  in  a  vise  ar- 
rangement  shown 
clearly  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  figure. 
The  vise  is  held  se- 
curely shut  on  the 
hose  by  means  of  a 
link  arrangement 
locked  down  by  a  cam 
lever  which  throws 
up  over  the  handle 
portion  shutting  on 
the  hose.  With  this 
arrangement  a  man 
can  couple  about  140 
pieces  of  hose  per 
day,  without  the 
great  effort  necessary 
when  done  by  hand. 
Figures  3,  4,  5  and 
6  illustrate  typical  in- 

juries    to    air    brake  yW///////////7?/\ 
hose.      The    first    of 

these  (Fig.  3)  shows  fig.  2. 

a  break  caused  by  injury  to  the  inner  tube  by  the  insertion 
of  the  nipple.  That  caused  by  separating  cars  without  un- 
coupling the  air  hose  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  In  this  instance 
the  friction  uniting  the  plies  was  evidently  low  grade,  permit- 
ting the  bias  duck  to  pull  out  in  the  form  of  a  curl  like  a  shav- 
ing. A  better  quality  friction  would  have  held  the  plies  so 
firmly  united  that  the  hose  would  have  broken  abruptly.  Fig- 
ure 5    shows  the  effect  of   chafing.     In  this  case  the  rubber 
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cover  has  been  largely  removed  and  the  various  layers  of  duck 
exposed  and  in  one  place  the  wall  of  the  hose  completely  cut 
through.  Faulty  workmanship  is  shown  in  the  hose  illustrated 
in  Figure  6.  The  break  occurred  at  a  seam  in  the  duck  which 
had  not  been  lapped  sufficiently  to  secure  a  proper  hold. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  joint  in  the  duck  should  not  be  as 
strong  as  any  other  portion,  if  carefully  made  and  overlapped 
one  inch.  In  the  example  illustrated  the  lap  did  not  exceed  a 
half  inch. 

The  matter  of  flexibility  in  air  hose  is  of  especial  importance 
during  the  extreme  cold  weather  experienced  in  the  northwest. 
The  effect  of  frost  in  stiffening  hose  to  the  point  of  rendering 
it  liable  to  breakage  by  bending  is  given  as  the  reason  why  the 
C.  M.  and  St.  P.  railway  company  specify  three  ply  hose,  Ji  inch 
thickness  of  wall  in 
place  of  the  custom- 
ary f  ou  r   ply.      It    is 


1 


under  a  power  punch  through  an 
attached  device  which  spreads 
open  and  holds  flat  the  split 
hose  as  it  passes  under  the 
punch.  In  this  way  a  series  of 
nine  or  ten  locomotive  throttle 
valve  packing  rings  are  obtained 
from  each  hose  and.  owing  to 
the  high  grade  of  the  hose  ma- 
terial, a  very  superior  quality  of  packing  is  thus  secured  and  the 
amount  of  junk  rubber  to  be  sold  is  considerably  reduced. 

The  absence  of  chemical  requirements  in  the  specifications 
of  hose  is  due  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  prescribing 
them,  and  even  more  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  rubber 
employed  is  effectually  regulated  by  the  simple  physical  tests 
friction,  strength,  stretch,  and  set.  The  requirement  forbidding 
the  use  of  substitutes  meaning,  doubtless,  the  sulphurized  oil 
products,  is  rightly  insisted  upon,  although  a  reputable  manu- 
facturer would  not  be  likely  to  use  them.  Refusing  the  right 
to  use  reclaimed  rubber  is  not  so  necessary.  It  isan  undoubted 
fact  that  the  intelligent  use  of  high  grade  reclaimed  rubber  re- 
sults in  a  much  better  compound  for  the  money  than  can  be 
produced  without  its  aid.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
essentially  a  fair  quality  of  vulcan- 
izable  stock,  possessing  the  physical 
properties  of  new  rubber  to  a  marked 
degree.  There  is  no  adequate  rea- 
son why  its  use  should  be  denied  to 
the  manufacturer  of  air  brake  hose 
if  the  resulting  stock  fulfills  all  the 
requirements  of  the  physical  tests 
specified;  a  condition  which  is  well 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 


FIQ.  5- 

found  that  this 

construction  gives 

ample  strength 

and  flexibility 

without  kinking. 

The  practice  varies   in  regard  to  the   plies  required   in  air 

hose.     Some  of  the   foremost  roads  of  the  country  find  three 

ply  hose  satisfactory  and  gain   in   the  matter  of  first  cost  over 

(our  ply. 

Some  roads  secure  a  short  additional  service  from  broken  air 
hose  by  cutting  out  the  unbroken  part  when  sufficient  length 
can  be  got  intact  and  uniting  two  such  pieces  with  an  iron  pipe 
nipple.  This  is  not  only  questionable  economy,  but  very  incon- 
sistent practice  when  compared   with  the  same  road's  specifi- 


WHY  PEOPLE  BUY  RUBBER  SHOES. 


cation  requirements,  designed  to  pro- 
mote safety  as  well  as  economy. 
A  very  excellent  method  of  securing  service  from  the  mate- 
rial of  discarded  air  hose  is  that  adopted  by  one  of  the  leading 
American  roads.     The  disused  hose  is  split  lengthwise  on  one 
side  by  means  of  a  circular  saw.     In  this  condition  it  is  passed 


THE  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun  while  the  streets  were  covered  with  a  foot  of  snow, 
repeats  an  assertion  which  appears  year  after  year,  to  the  effect 
that  people  buy  rubber  shoes  to  cover  defects  in  their  leather 
footwear : 

The  demand  for  overshoes  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  what  the 
times  may  be.  When  money  is  plentiful  there  are  few  persons  who  want 
them,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  able  to  buy  new  shoes.  When  money 
is  scarce,  however,  the  price  of  overshoes  is  better  suited  to  the  means 
of  most  persons  than  the  purchase  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes  would  be.  The 
proprietors  of  shoe  stores  are  thus  able  to  keep  a  more  than  usually  ac- 
curate tab  on  the  state  of  the  public  prosperity.  But  nobody  could  fail 
to  regret  that  the  real  purpose  of  over 
shoes  should  be  so  much  misunderstood 
that  they  should  be  used  only  when  there 
are  weaknesses  in  the  under  coverings. 

According  to  this  idea,  the  rubber 
shoe   manufacturers   should    have 
their  harvest   during   hard  times — 
the  poorer  the  people,  the  better  for 
the  rubber   trade.     Such,  however, 
is  not  the  observation  of  the  rubber 
men  themselves.     Rubber  footwear  is  in  good  demand  when- 
ever snow  is  plentiful,  whether  the  people  are  rich  or  poor,  and 
is  not  in  demand  at  any  other  time. 


George  Ade,  in  his  inimitable  "  Fables  in  Slang,"  has  coined 
a  new  phrase,  which  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rub- 
ber business.     He  calls  rubberers  "  Goodyear  specialists." 
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RUBBER  AND  TEXTILE  TESTING  MACHINES. 

THE  textile  fabrics  embodied  in  rubber  goods  are  designed 
to  give  the  finished  product  the  element  of  strength  re- 
quired to  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  service.  Hose  for  all 
purposes,  and  belting,  are  notable  examples  of  rubber  goods 

designed  to  withstand 
heavy  strains  in  service. 
The  element  of  strength  is 
also  important  in  such  lines 
as  footwear  and  clothing, 
carriage  cloths,  tires,  and 
many  other  lines  which 
might  be  specified. 

A  convenient  and  accu- 
rate mechanism  by  means 
of  which  exact  knowledge 
of  the  strength  of  fabrics 
can  be  ascertained  is  very 
necessary.  Several  ma- 
chines specially  adapted  to 
this  work  are  to  be  had  in 
the  market.  Among  these 
are  the  "Arch  power  "  ma- 
chine of  Riehl^  Brothers, 
and  a  vertical  form  made 
by  the  Falkenau-Sinclair 
Co.,  both  of  Philadelphia. 
Figure  1  represents  the  first 
of  these  testing  machines. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  600 
pounds  pull  and  may  be  operated  by  either  hand  or  belt  power. 
The  power  mechanism  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  a 
worm  and  gear  driven  by  pulleys  through  straight  and  crossed 
belts.  A  conveniently  arranged  lever  disengages  the  worm 
and  the  machine  can  then  be  operated  by  throwing  the 
miter  gear  into  mesh  and  using  the  hand  wheel.  The  strain 
is  measured  by  a  standard  spring  balance  and  the  recoil  is  taken 
up  by  a  pair  of  wedges  which  follow  the  downward  pull  and 
prevent  shock  to  any  extent.  An  idle  index  indicates  the  maxi- 
mum load  or  breaking  strain  of  the  specimen.  The  machine  as 
illustrated  is  designed  and  constructed  for  the  bureau  of  equip- 
ment of  the  United  States  navy  yard  at  New  York. 
It  is  operated  by  a  one  sixth  horse  power  motor. 

The  vertical  form  of  machine  as  built  by  the  Falk- 
enau-Sinclair Co.  (Fig.  2)  is  very  compact  and  ar- 
ranged for  hand  power  operation  only.  The  strain  is 
applied  to  the  cloth  by  means  of  worm  gearing,  and 
is  indicated  by  a  maximum  hand  on  the  dial  of  a 
spring  balance,  and  the  recoil  of  the  balance  is  obviat- 
ed by  a  following  up  wedge  all  precisely  as  in  the 
"Arch  power  "  machine.  The  hand  lever  shown  im- 
mediately under  the  dials  in  both  forms  of  machine 
is  for  controlling  the  release  of  the  spring  of  the  balance 
when  the  wedge  system  in  the  rear  is  disengaged.  For  rapid 
work  the  worm  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  and  the  screw  run  up 
or  down  rapidly  by  the  hand  wheel.  The  machine  is  built  in 
two  sizes  for  200  or  600  pounds  capacity. 

Another  machine  of  horizontal  form,  built  by  the  same  con- 
cern, is  specially  designed  for  applying  a  tensile  test  to  rubber. 
Figure  3  illustrates  this  machine  as  used,  somewhat  modified, 
in  the  testing  room  of  the  bureau  of  equipment  at  the  Navy 
Yard.  This  machine  consists  of  a  bed  plate,  movable  upon 
which  is  a  spring  balance  and  a  grip  for  the  test  piece,  and  be- 
tween them  a  removable  wedge  which  follows  up  the  pull  on  the 


balance  and  holds  it  at  the  maximum  strain  when  the  break  oc- 
curs. These  movable  parts  are  made  so  by  being  mounted  on 
small  trucks  or  wheels  to  reduce  friction.  The  strain  is  applied 
through  a  screw  by  means  of  power  or  the  hand  wheel  at  the 
end  of  the  machine. 

There  is  also  a  hand  wheel  at  the 
side  which  operates  a  rack  and 
pinion  for  moving  the  carriage  rapid- 
ly to  its  original  position  after  a 
test  has  been  made.  Opposite  the 
movable  grip  is  a  fixed  one,  which, 
however,  can  be  made  movable  by 
removing  a  stud.  In  this  way  tests 
for  stretch  and  set  may  be  made  by 
attaching  dead  weights  to  the  hook 
by  means  of  a  cord  passed  over  the 
sheave.  The  machine  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  graduated  scale  and 
pointers  with  which  the  original 
reference  marks  on  the  test  piece 
may  be  followed  as  the  specimen  is 
stretched  and  thus  the  elongation 
be  determined. 

Numerous  careful  tests,  by  the 
bureau  of  equipment,  Brooklyn 
navy  yard,  under 
widely  v  a  ry  in  g 
conditions  of 
dampness  of  the 
goods  and  the  hy- 
grometric  state  of 
the  air  have 
demonstrated  that 
the  only  reliable 
tests  of  the 
strength  of  tex- 
tiles are  those  o'o- 
fig.  2  tained    where  the 

pieces  have   been  prepared  test  subjected  to  150*  F.  for   six 
hours  and  are  taken  singly  from  the  drying  oven  and  promptly 


fig.  3. 
broken  in  the  machine.     These  are  the  specified  conditions  of 
test  under  which  all  grades  of   duck   are    purchased    for   the 

United  States  navy. 

Portable  Pneumatic  Tool  Outfit.— There  is  in  use  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway,  in  England,  a  car 
designed  for  repairs  to  bridges  and  other  work  along  the  road, 
equipped  with  an  outfit  of  pneumatic  tools  supplied  by  the  In- 
ternational Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  The  outfit  embraces  a  steam 
driven  air  compressor,  12  HP.  boiler,  an  air  reservoir  6  feet 
long  and  2.%  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  assortment  of  hammers, 
riveters,  drills,  and  the  like,  together  with  several  lengths  of 
metal  protected  rubber  hose. 
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VULCANIZATION  AND  VULCANIZING  TEMPERATURES.* 


IF  it  were  not  known,  as  the  result  of  many  chemical  analy- 
ses, that  in  vulcanization  there  is  a  chemical  union  of 
Rubber  and  Sulphur,  we  would  be  justified  in  inferring 
that  the  union  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  process,  from  the 
fact  that  it  proceeds  in  accordance  with  rules  which  observers 
have  deduced  from  a  large  number  of  observations  of  chemical 
processes  in  general. 

The  Rubber  hydrocarbon  is  composed  of  10  parts  of  Carbon 
and  16  parts  of  Hydrogen,  or  a  multiple  of  these  numbers,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  that  class  of  hydrocarbons  that  are  able  to 
form  combinations.  Hydrocarbons  having  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  Hydrogen  do  not  form  addititive  compounds  and 
are  therefore  called  saturated  hydrocarbons.  The  union  of 
Rubber  and  Sulphur  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  heat 
in  the  same  manner  as  many  other  sulphides  are  formed.  The 
union  also  proceeds  more  rapidly  with  each  increase  of  temper- 
ature, and  more  slowly  with  each  decrease  of  temperature, 
which  is  a  rule  applicable  to  chemical  processes  in  general. 
Neither  the  Rubber  that  has  been  vulcanized  nor  the  Sulphur 
of  combination  is  any  longer  soluble  in  their  usual  solvents. 
The  freezing  point  of  vulcanized  Rubber  is  very  much  lower 
and  the  boiling  point  much  higher  than  the  freezing  and  the 
boiling  points  of  crude  rubber  — if  Rubber  can  be  said  to  have 
a  freezing  or  a  boiling  point.  The  lowering  of  the  freezing 
point  of  a  substance  and  the  raising  of  its  boiling  point  is  a  re- 
liable indication  of  a  change  in  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
substance. 

In  the  sense  that  the  boiling  point  of  a  substance  is  the  tem- 
perature of  ebulition,  rubber  has  no  boiling  point.  But  in  the 
sense  that  the  boiling  point  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
substance  decomposes,  a  sense  in  which  it  is  often  used,  both 
crude  and  vulcanized  Rubber  have  boiling  points. 

In  the  sense  that  water  freezes  and  forms  ice,  crude  Rubber 
has  no  freezing  point.  But  it  stiffens  as  the  temperature  falls 
near  the  freezing  point  of  water  and  has  all  the  physical  ap- 
pearances of  having  been  frozen.  But,  being  an  uncrystalhzable 
substance,  it  cannot  crystallize  as  water  does  when  it  freezes. 
When  the  temperature  rises  above  its  freezing  point,  there  is 
no  change  of  form,  as  when  ice  turns  to  water,  or  when  a  metal 
melts.  It  merely  resumes  its  normal  condition  without  having 
its  characteristics  changed  in  the  slightest  as  the  result  of  the 
freezing.  This  normal  condition  is  retained,  when  subjected 
to  a  rising  temperature  until,  at  a  temperature  no  higher  than 
those  employed  in  vulcanization  operations,  its  structure 
changes  and  the  substance  decomposes. 

As  soon,  however,  as  masticated  Rubber  is  compounded  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  Sulphur  and  Litharge  for  the  temperature 
to  which  it  is  to  be  submitted,  there  is  immediately  a  change  in 
its  characteristics.  It  freezes  at  substantially  the  same  tem- 
perature as  before,  showing  that  in  this  respect,  Sulphur  has 
yet  brought  about  no  change.  The  boiling  point,  however, 
(temperature  of  decomposition)  of  the  compounded  Rubber  is 
immediately  changed,  and  the  compound  cannot  be  injured  by 
any  proper  vulcanizing  temperature  to  which  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted. But  if  the  masticated  Rubber,  before  the  addition  of 
Sulphur,  be  submitted  to  the  same  temperature,  it  decomposes 
and  is  no  longer, Rubber,  whatever  may  be  its  constitution. 

The  compounded  Rubber,  it  is  true,  softens  at  first  under  the 
influence  of  a  rising  temperature,  but  it  does  not  decompose, 
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and  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  removed,  it  either  assumes  its  nor- 
mal condition  or  is  partially  vulcanized.  If  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued long  enough  at  proper  temperatures,  the  compound 
gradually  becomes  vulcanized  Rubber.  But,  at  no  time  after 
the  Sulphur  is  added  to  the  masticated  Rubber  until  vulcaniza- 
tion is  complete,  does  the  action  of  heat  affect  the  compound 
injuriously. 

Thus,  Sulphur  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  Rubber  immedi- 
ately on  being  incorporated  with  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  imme-  ' 
diately  on  being  brought  into  close  contact  with  every  portion 
of  it.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  effect?  What  can  it  be,  ex- 
cept that  the  change  which  we  call  vulcanization  begins  with 
the  incorporation  of  the  Sulphur?  How  else  can  the  action 
of  the  Sulphur  be  explained  ? 

If  Rubber  vulcanizes  at  low  temperatures,  this  effect  of  Sul- 
phur is  easily  understood.  But,  if  it  only  vulcanizes  at  high 
temperatures,  as  some  contend,  the  effect  produced  by  Sulphur 
at  lower  temperatures  cannot  be  explained.  Theoretically, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Rubber  does  not  vulcanize  at 
low  temperatures.  Because  we  have  observed  it  to  take  place 
only  at  high  temperatures,  is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  take 
place  at  lower  temperatures.  "  We  have  in  general  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  any  chemical  process  which  takes  place  at 
a  higher  temperature  cannot  take  place  at  a  lower."  To  illus- 
trate this,  let  us  consider  the  familiar  subject  of  combustion. 
We  observe  it  taking  place  rapidly  at  high  temperatures.  But 
because  we  do  not  observe  its  progress  at  lower  temperatures 
we  cannot  say  that  combustion  cannot  then  take  place.  The 
fact  is  that  "  no  temperature  can  be  found  at  which  combus- 
tion just  begins,  and  such  that  just  below  this  point  no  com- 
bustion takes  place  at  all."  And  so  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
temperature  has  yet  been  found  at  which  vulcanization  just 
begins  and  such  that  just  below  this  point  no  vulcanization 
takes  place  at  all. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  to  know  at  what  temperatures 
Rubber  is  commonly  vulcanized  on  a  large  scale,  and  then  to 
ascertain  by  careful  experiment  the  range  of  temperatures  in 
which  it  readily  vulcanizes.  Regarding  the  exact  temperatures 
at  which  Rubber  is  actually  vulcanized  on  a  commercial  scale, 
very  little  is  known  even  by  the  most  careful  operator,  when  the 
steam  or  the  dry  heat  process  is  used.  In  vulcanizing  by  either 
of  these  processes  there  is  generally  no  definite  relation  at  all  be- 
tween the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  and  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  Rubber  undergoing  vulcanization, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  these  operations  are  usually 
conducted,  there  can  be  none. 

Such  operations  are  carried  on  in  large  closed  cylinders,  often 
60  feet  long  or  longer,  or  in  large  close  rooms  often  12  feet 
wide  and  25  to  30  feet  long.  In  the  former  case  live  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinders  generally  from  two  inlets,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  chamber  is  heated  by  coils  of  steam  pipe  which 
are  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  It  is  evident  that  one 
or  even  two  thermometers  cannot  indicate  the  correct  temper- 
ature of  all  parts  of  either  these  steam  or  dry  heat  vulcanizers, 
unless  the  vulcanizing  medium  be  kept  in  rapid  circulation,  even 
"when  no  articles  are  being  vulcanized.  The  loss  of  heat  by  con- 
stant radiation  requires  a  constant  supply,  which  tends  to  main- 
tain the  unevenness  of  the  temperature.  But  if  the  chambers  be 
filled  with  goods,  say  hose  on  hollow  iron  hose  poles  in  the  steam 
vulcanizer  and  boots  and  shoes  on  wooden  lasts  in  the  dry  heat 
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vulcanizer,  the  conditions  are  such  that  there  must  be  a  great 
disparity  between  the  temperature  of  the  vulcanizing  atmosphere 
and  that  of  the  goods  to  be  vulcanized.  An  ordinary  charge  for 
the  dry  heat  vulcanizers  would  be  perhaps  10  to  15  tons, including 
the  cars,  lasts,  and  the  boots  and  shoes  themselves,  and  perhaps 
5  to  10  tons  in  the  steam  vulcanizer,  including  the  iron  poles  on 
which  the  hose  is  made.  This  great  mass  of  material  must  in 
either  case  be  brought  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  goods 
are  vulcanized  and  maintained  there  till  the  operation  is  com- 
plete. 

If  the  surrounding  atmosphere  be  at  the  same  temperature  as 
the  contents  of  the  vulcanizers,  it  is  evident  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  contents  will  remain  stationary.  If  the  temperature 
"of  the  atmosphere  be  but  a  little  above  that  of  the  contents,  it 
is  evident  that  the  temperature  of  the  contents  will  rise  ex- 
tremely slowly.  In  order  to  raise  the  contents  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  vulcanized, 
whatever  that  may  be,  the  indicated  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium  must  at  all  times  be  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  actual  temperature  of  the  contents.  The  rubber  articles 
themselves  cannot  be  heated  any  faster  than  the  iron  hose 
poles,  or  the  wooden  lasts  of  the  boots  and  shoes,  which  are 
very  poor  conductors  of  heat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tion this  disparity  in  temperature  is  of  necessity  great,  but  it 
gradually  grows  less  and  less  until  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
it  is  not  very  large.  But  in  no  case,  as  such  operations  are 
usually  conducted,  is  the  rubber  vulcanized  at  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  but  at  a  considerably  lower  aver- 
age temperature.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  ther- 
mometer should  indicate  the  exact  temperature  of  the  rubber 
articles.  When  the  thermometer  indicates  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, experience  teaches  how  long  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the 
articles  to  that  indicated  temperature,  regardless  of  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  articles  themselves. 

In  order  to  know  the  exact  temperature  at  which  rubber  is 
being  vulcanized,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  must  rest  on  the 
rubber  and  be  partly  imbedded  in  it.  A  difference  of  a  few 
inches  will  often  show  a  surprising  difference  in  the  tempera- 
tures indicated  by  two  thermometers,  one  of  which  indicates 
the  temperature  of  the  vulcanizing  chamber,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  rubber  itself. 

Conflicting  statements  of  different  writers  as  to  the  temper- 
atures as  to  which  rubber  vulcanizes  may  be  partly  reconciled 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  some  may  have  given  the  temperature 
of  the  vulcanizing  chamber,  and  others  the  exact  temperature 
of  the  rubber  while  undergoing  vulcanization.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  such  statements  can  be  explained  by  neither 
of  these  hypotheses,  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
based  on  reports  made  by  persons  without  practical  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  In  Seeligmann's  excellent  work  on  "  Indiarubber 
and  Gutta  Percha,"  occurs  the  following  statement :  "  Heinzer- 
ling  has  satisfied  himself  by  a  series  of  direct  experiments  that 
when  rubber  is  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 
for  four  or  five  hours  there  is  no  trace  of  vulcanization.  In  or- 
der that  vulcanization  may  take  place,  it  is  indispensable  to  al- 
ways exceed  the  melting  point  of  Sulphur,  that  is  to  say  1130 
0.(235.4°  F.)".  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  basis  of  the 
latter  statement,  for  every  manufacturer  of  experience  knows 
perfectly-well  that  rubber  vulcanizes  below  235.4°  F.  Seelig- 
mann  could  not  have  made  this  statement  as  the  result  of  ex- 
periments made  by  himself,  but  must  have  relied  on  reports  of 
some  person  who  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Heinzer- 
ling's  statement  is  not  correct,  though  it  may  be  based  on  a 
slight  foundation.  A  compound  consisting  of  12  pounds  well 
dried   fine   Pari  rubber,  6  pounds  litharge,  6  pounds  whiting, 


and  6  ounces  of  Sulphur,  a  very  common  compound,  vulcanizes 
rapidly  in  ten  hours  by  the  dry  heat  process  at  212°  F.,  and 
shows  signs  of  vulcanization  when  it  has  been  submitted  to 
that  temperature  for  four  or  five  hours.  But,  if  the  same  com- 
pound be  submitted  to  the  same  temperature  surrounded  by 
metal  and  the  air  be  carefully  excluded  it  vulcanizes  well  in  four 
and  one  half  to  five  hours.  Signs  of  vulcanization  will  be  ob- 
served after  about  two  and  one  half  to  three  hours.  If,  how- 
ever, the  percentage  of  Sulphur  in  the  compound  be  increased 
from  3  per  cent,  to  7%  per  cent.,  thorough  vulcanization  will 
take  place  at  212"  by  the  dry  heat  process  in  five  hours.  If  the 
air  of  the  vulcanizing  chamber  be  impregnated  with  Sulphur, 
by  sprinkling  a  little  of  it  on  the  floor,  then  the  compound 
containing  3  per  cent,  of  Sulphur  vulcanizes  readily  at  212°  F., 
in  three  hours,  and  that  containing  yyi  per  cent,  in  two  and  a 
quarter  hours.  The  latter  compound  will  be  fairly  vulcanized 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Heinzerling  therefore  could 
not  have  been  very  thorough  in  his  experiments.  Any  person 
wishing  to  test  these  statements  should  use  an  accurate  chem- 
ical thermometer  and  be  careful  to  keep  the  bulb  partly  im- 
bedded in  the  rubber  so  that  the  exact  temperature  of  the 
rubber  will  be  indicated.  No  theory  can  be  considered  estab- 
lished from  the  result  of  one  or  two  experiments.  In  order 
to  establish  any  theory  a  large  number  of  experiments  under 
varying  conditions  are  absolutely  necessary. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  vulcanization,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  any  investigation  should  be  the  temperatures  at  which 
the  rubber  vulcanizes.  Any  error  in  this  respect  is  inexcus- 
able, as  all  theories  based  on  such  an  error  lose  whatever  force 
they  might  otherwise  have.  Rubber  not  only  vulcanizes  read- 
ily at  212"  F.,  but  at  much  lower  temperatures  provided  the 
proper  proportionate  time  be  allowed,  and  also  provided  that  a 
reasonable  compound  be  employed.  The  compounds  given 
above  vulcanize  readily  both  at  high  and  at  low  temperatures, 
as  proved  by  a  large  number  of  direct  experiments  made  at 
every  10  degrees  between  1720  and  445°  F.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  and  the  general  rule  applying  to  chemical  combi- 
nations, warrants  the  assertion  that  vulcanization  can  proceed 
at  temperatures  down  to  and  possibly  below  the  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  and  if  the  compound  be 
adapted  to  the  temperature.  Furthermore,  rubber  vulcanized 
at  the  low  temperatures  mentioned  is  fully  as  strong  and  elas- 
tic as  rubber  vulcanized  at  high  temperatures.  It  resists  the 
action  of  heat  and  cold  and  the  usual  solvents  of  rubber  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  if  it  were  vulcanized  at  high  temperatures. 
No  difference  can  be  discerned  in  any  of  its  physical  or  chemical 
properties.  Hence,  whatever  be  the  temperature  at  which  rubber 
may  be  vulcanized  the  result  of  vulcanization  must  be  the  same 
so  far  as  the  result  of  the  reaction  is  concerned.  "  Different 
bodies  which  consist  of  the  same  substance  agree  not  only 
approximately,  but  exactly  in  their  properties.  Hence,  bodies 
that  agree  exactly  in  their  properties  consist  of  the  same  sub- 
stance.    This  law  is  the  fundamental  law  of  chemistry." 


The  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements — Sir  Frank  A. 
Swettenham — in  an  address  before  a  recent  convention  of  na- 
tive sultans  and  datos  at  Kwala  Lampur,  in  Selangor,  said,  on 
the  subject  of  planting  :  "  The  prospects  of  rubber  are  so  good 
that  unless  some  unforeseen  disaster  happens  the  future  is  full 
of  promise  for  those  who  have  taken  up  this  cultivation.  The 
area  at  present  under  rubber  (principally  the  Para  variety)  is 
given  approximately  at  16.000  acres."  These  figures  relate  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  proper  and  the  adjacent  Federated  Ma- 
lay States.  Sir  Frank,  by  the  way,  after  a  long  service  in  the 
Far  East,  has  retired. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  past  year  witnessed  anything  of 
particular  note  in  the  trade.     No  new  works  were  started 
and  only  one  minor  concern  got  into  difficulties.     That 
it  has  been  a  trying  year,   more  especially  in   the  latter 
half,  on  account  of  the  high   price  of  crude  rubber,  needs  no 
emphasis,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to   note  that  the 
90 New  Year  opens  with   a  better  outlook   in  this 

A  RETROSPECT.  r 

direction.  American  and  German  firms  con- 
tinue to  establish  London  offices  and  to  swell  the  competition 
for  the  home  trade,  a  fact  which  is  causing  erstwhile  Free 
Traders  to  examine  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  with  attention. 
Among  firms  whose  position  has  materially  improved  during 
the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  Midland  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Birmingham,  who  have  successfully  emerged  from  a  troub- 
lous period.  A  good  deal  of  experimental  work  has  been  done 
in  the  endeavor  to  compete  with  the  Russian  makers  of  rubber 
sponge,  but  only  a  limited  amount  of  success  has  to  be  re- 
corded. It  would  appear  that  the  lasting  property  of  such 
sponges  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  their  popularity  became  less  pronounced.  Un- 
doubtedly the  particular  branch  of  trade  which  has  shown  the 
largest  degree  of  expansion  is  that  concerned  with  the  rubber 
heel-pad,  which  has  become  immensely  popular  with  all  classes. 
The  files  of  the  Patent  office  show  that  inventors  have  been 
busy  in  this  direction  during  the  past  year,  and  many  develop- 
ments may  yet  be  expected  before  the  business  reaches  its  ze- 
nith. Outside  tire  litigation,  the  law  courts  have  not  had  to  deal 
with  much  of  trade  interest.  A  case,  however,  in  which  a  rub- 
ber firm  was  fined  for  causing  a  nuisance  by  the  emission  of 
affluvia  from  albuminous  rubber  is  of  importance,  and  it  should 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  advocate  the  cleansing  of 
rubber  from  its  principal  impurities  before  it  leaves  the  port  of 
shipment.  The  fires  that  have  occurred  have  been  principally 
on  the  premises  of  dealers  in  waste  rubber,  euphoniously  de- 
scribed in  newspaper  reports  as  rubber  manufacturers.  The 
failure  to  take  reasonable  precautions,  coupled  with  the  non- 
employment  of  night  watchmen,  is  largely  reponsible  for  these 
fires.  With  regard  more  especially  to  the  north  of  England, 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  the  cotton  and  iron  trades 
makes  the  outlook  as  regards  mechanical  rubbers  not  a  very 
brilliant  one  for  the  first  portion  of  the  New  Year. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  working  of  railways  by 
electric  power  will  increase  in  Great  Britain.     That  such  form 

of  traction  is  eminently  suited  to  the  Metropoli- 
ELECTmcA       tan  ra''way  °f  London  admits  of  no  question  ; 

that  is,  primarily,  as  regardsthe  smoke  nuisance. 
With  regard,  however,  to  non-subterranean  lines,  the  question 
becomes  one  of  economy  only,  and  much  interest  attaches  to 
the  electrification  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Southport,  which  is  now  in  progress. 
The  matter  is  interesting  to  the  rubber  trade  mainly  because  of 
the  insulated  cables  required.  With  regard  to  the  line  just  re- 
ferred to,  a  current  of  6000  volts  with  transformers  is  used,  the 
cable  work  being  sublet  by  the  contractors  to  Messrs.  W.  T. 
Glover  &  Co.,  of  Trafford  Park.  Talking  of  Trafford  Park  leads 
me  on  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  British  Westinghouse 
company.  It  has  come,  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  a  good  many 
people,  that  the  financial  results  of  the  past  year  do  not  admit 
of  a  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares.     It  was  generally  sup- 


footwear. 


posed  that  smaller  British  firms  doing  much  the  same  class  of 
business  as  the  Westinghouse  would  find  the  new  competition 
a  very  weighty  matter,  instead  of  which  we  find  that  firms  like 
Dick,  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  Preston,  have  not  only  maintained  their 
10  per  cent,  dividend  but  are  successfully  competing  with  the 
American  invasion.  It  is  said,  though  I  speak  without  any 
personal  knowledge,  that  American  methods  of  management 
are  not  easily  adaptable  to  the  British  workingman,  and  cer- 
tainly to  rely  on  the  somewhat  slender  reed  of  analogy  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  from  other  countries  to  support  this  con- 
tention. Turning  to  another  matter,  acrimonious  discussion  is 
not  at  all  infrequent  among  members  of  local  governing  bodies 
with  regard  to  the  placing  of  contracts  for  electrical  equipment 
with  foreign  firms.  The  explanation  given  is  generally  either 
that  the  particular  goods  are  not  made  in  Great  Britain  or  that 
the  foreign  mateiial  is  cheaper.  At  the  present  times  the  dry 
core  telephone  cables  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  {Allgemcinc 
Elektricitdts  Gesellsckaft)  of  Berlin,  are  being  laid  in  Man- 
chester, though  the  British  Insulated  and  Helsby  Cables  Co. 
are  large  and  successful  manufacturers  of  this  same  class  of 
cable. 

The  British  acting-consul  at  Corufia,  northwestern  Spain,  in 
a  Foreign  olfice  report,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
mand for  galoshes  in  that  damp  climate  is  nearly 
all  met  by  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  Much  the 
same  must  be  said,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  a  larger  town,  Lon- 
don, to  wit.,  for  on  all  hands  one  hears  appreciation  of  the 
goods  of  this  company.  As  regards  Spain,  the  Americans  apart 
from  any  particular  excellence  of  their  goods,  have  been  quicker 
than  the  British  to  issue  circulars  and  price  lists  in  Spanish,  the 
British  defection  in  this  respect  being  a  cause  for  continual 
jeremiads  on  the  part  of  our  consular  representatives.  As  re- 
gards the  weather  so  far  in  Great  Britain,  the  absence  of  snow 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  deterrent  to  sales,  compared  at  any  rate 
with  Spain  where  the  snowfall,  especially  in  Madrid,  has  been 
very  heavy. 

Always  ready   to  make   amends  for  any   false   impression 

which   I   may  inadvertently  have  given  rise  to  or  appeared  to 

support,  I  have  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the 

N°r,Too^,f^ERN    great  progress  recently  made  by  this  company 

RUBBER  CO. 

in  their  business  with  the  rubber  trade.  The 
fact  may  not  be  altogether  palatable  to  older  established  firms 
in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  use  blinking  it.  Probably  the 
reports  which  were  current  as  to  the  paucity  of  the  company's 
business  arose  from  ignorance  of  its  continental  transactions. 

Brief  reference  to  this  motor  tire  has  already  been  m3de  in 

these  notes,  and  I  now  propose  to  amplify  my  former  remarks. 

The  name  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Seddon  is  by  no  means 

the  seddon     unkn^n  t0  the  cycle  tire  world,  though  it  is 

MOTOR  TIRE.  '  & 

only  recently  that  he  has  turned  his  energies 
towards  the  perfecting  of  motor  tires.  In  Seddon's  new  red 
motor  tire  the  strands  of  the  fabric  have  unvulcanized  rubber 
forced  between  them,  being  molded  by  high  pressure  into  a 
compact  material,  the  idea  being  to  lessen  the  internal  heat  by 
preventing  friction  between  the  several  cards.  This  arrange- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  a  high  quality  of  rubber,  has  given  a 
tire  of  great  durability,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  and  se- 
vere tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  In  this  tire  an  inner 
tube  may  or  may  not  be  used.     I  understand  that  in  the  trials 
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NEW  USE 
FOR  RUBBER  HOSE. 


it  was  not  used,  and  is  only  advocated  by  the  management  as 
an  accessory,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency.  The  preven- 
tion ol  side  slipping  has  been  kept  prominently  in  view  in  the 
design  and  development  of  this  tire,  this  desideratum  being 
satisfactorily  attained  by  employing  a  square  tread  of  about  iyi 
inches  wide.  The  tire  is  attached  to  the  wheel  by  two  loose 
flanges  which  are  bolted  to  the  felloe,  it  being  sufficient  to  re- 
move one  flange  only  in  removing  it  from  the  wheel.  It  can 
be  fitted  to  all  makes  of  wooden  wheels  if  the  edges  of  the  ex- 
isting rims  are  turned  off.  Further  information  will  no 
doubt  be  obtainable  by  those  interested  at  291.  Great  Northern 
buildings,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

The  address  just  given  leads  me  on  to  remark  that  this  hand- 
some new  range  of  buildings  is  evidently  popular  with  the  rub- 
ber trade,  for  among  the   firms  recently  installed 
NEW        there   may  be  mentioned  The  New  Hudson  Cycle 

OFFICES  ' 

Co.,  Brown  Brothers  Cycle  Fittings,  the  Dunlop 
Pneumatic  Tyre#  Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Henley  Telegraph 
Works  Co.,  all  of  whom  have  an  attractive  exhibition  of  their 
goods  at  the  street  level. 

A  large  amount  of  rubber  hose  piping  is  used  by  the 
Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.,  of  London,  in  connection  with  their  pro- 
cess, which  has  now  become  fully  estab- 
lished. For  those  who  have  not  seen  it  at 
work  I  may  say  that  it  consists  of  a  portable 
vacuum  pump  and  accessories  for  removing  dust  from  carpets 
without  removing  the  latter  from  the  floor,  the  work  being  per- 
formed rapidly  and  without  causing  any  nuisance. 

Messrs.  Turner  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Spotland  Mills,  Roch- 
dale, who  havre  long  been  suppliers  of  rubber  packings,  have 
now  decided  to  become  manufacturers  thereof,  and 
NEW  have  recently  put  down  complete  machinery  for 
this  purpose.  The  installation,  which  includes 
washers,  mixing  rolls,  and  four  spreading  machines, 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  of  Brad- 
ford, Manchester,  and  the  new  works  will  very  shortly  be  in 
full  operation. 

The  second  general   meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on 

December  18,  in  London.     The  capital  issued  paid  up  amounts 

to/112,500.     The  new  factory  at  Greenwich  is 

the  new       equipped  for  an  output  of  about  one  ton  per  day, 

guttapercha   whjch    jt  js   explained,    can  be  increased  at    a 

CO.,  LIMIT.  D.  '  r 

small  further  outlay.  To  judge  by  the  report, 
although  satisfactory  testimonials  have  been  received,  the 
more  important  of  prospective  purchasers  still  ask  for  further 
time  before  committing  themselves  to  definite  statements  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  company's  product.  There  are  no  work- 
ing details  so  far  on  which  to  comment  and  the  chairman's 
optimistic  expectations  as  to  the  business  to  be  done  in  the 
next  twelve  months  will  be  merely  noted  here  as  of  possible 
future  interest  in  the  possible  event  of  disillusion. 

The  announcement  that   Herr   Franz  Clouth's  book  on  the 

"  Gummi,  Guttapercha,   und    Balata  "  has  been  translated  into 

English  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who  are  unfamil- 

NEWBOOK.     .  .    ,     .,        r-  ,  \  .       ,     .  , 

lar  with  the  German  language.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  works  of  Herr  Clouth  at  Cologne  a  few  years 
ago,  and  was  especially  pleased  with  the  general  cleanliness 
of  the  surroundings  and  the  interest  which  was  evinced  by 
the  proprietors  for  the  well  being  of  the  workpeople. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Messrs. 

Anderson,  Anderson,  &  Anderson,  waterproofers  of  London,  is 

to  be  a  candidate  for  Parliament  at  the  nezt 

parliament        election.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the  trade  is 

AND  THE  TRADE. 

or  ever  has  been  represented  in  the  house  of 
commons  to  the  extent  which  others  of  less  magnitude  and  im- 
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portance  have  achieved.  Indeed,  at  the  moment  I  can  only 
call  to  mind  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Birley,  M.  p.,  in  this 
connection.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a  partner  in  Messrs. 
Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  was  one  of  the  representatives  for 
Manchester  before  the  redistribution  of  seats  took  place,  his 
death  occurring  in  1883.  Other  members  of  this  firm  who 
have  been  asked  to  allow  their  names  to  be  put  forward  as 
candidates  have  declined  the  honor.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton,  M.  p.,  is  connected  with  the  rubber  firm  of  George 
Spencer,  Moulton  &  Co.,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  In  these 
days  of  limited  companies  there  are  many  members  who  could 
be  named  as  having  financial  interests  in  the  rubber  trade,  if 
they  are  not  practically  engaged  in  the  manufacture.  Mr. 
Fuller,  member  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Wiltshire,  is  largely 
interested  in  the  Avon  India  Rubber  Co.  of  Melksham,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  large  cable  making  companies  could 
make  their  voices  heard  in  the  House  did  occasion  arise.  It  is 
of  course  desirable  for  any  trade  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  acts  to  have  spokesmen  in  Parliament,  though  it  is 
open  to  doubt  whether  a  discussion  on  the  cold  curing  process 
would  be  received  with  much  more  attention  than  was  accorded 
to  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  when  discussing  at  length  the 
question  of  the  sale  of  undersized  fish.  But  this  by  the  way, 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Anderson's  candidature,  this  being  a  non- 
political  journal,  from  a  trade  point  of  view  his  success  at  the 
polls  would  be  generally  welcomed. 

A  London  contemporary,  in  giving  the  essence  of  a  report 

made  by  Mr.  Consul  Kenneday,  of  Para,  to  the  government  at 

Washington  on  this  subject,  mentions 

REPORTED   DESTRUCTION     jt  as  fe    j  f       articular  interest.       The 

OF  PARA  RUBBER  TREES.  ft  v 

matter  would  undoubtedly  be  of  most 
serious  interest  if  the  report  is  to  be  taken  as  reliable.  British 
readers  of  The  India  Rubber  World  take  comfort,  however, 
in  the  criticism  on  this  report  contained  in  the  December  issue 
of  this  Journal,  where  it  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Kenneday  has  con- 
fused the  Hevea  trees  with  those  yielding  "  Caucho  "  or  Peru- 
vian rubber.  The  matter  is  one  of  importance  on  account  of  the 
wide  publicity  which  alarmist  notices  in  consular  reports  fre- 
quently obtain.  No  one  expects  a  consul  to  be  an  expert  in 
every  one  of  the  multitudinous  trades  to  which  he  may  make 
reference  in  his  reports,  but  at  any  rate  he  should  take  some 
trouble  to  examine  into  the  credibility  of  his  informants.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  same  author  was  not  so  long  ago 
taken  rather  severely  to  task  by  our  Editor  for  his  references  to 
the  Balata  forests  of  Brazil,  the  facts  concerning  which  appear- 
ed to  have  been  supplied  either  as  a  practical  joke,  or  by  some 
totally  incompetent  person.  Perhaps  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  said  on  the  present  matter,  and  any  further  reference  to  it 
from  Nassau  street  would  be  read  with  interest. 

This  state,  with  its  record  of  peace  and  prosperous  financial 
conditions,  is  evidently  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  capi- 
talists than  are  some  other  American  republics 
rubber        veith  their  everlasting  political  troubles.     In  ad- 

IN  NICARAGUA.  "  r  ...     .  ,   .    , 

dition  to  the  recent  spurt  in  gold  mining,  which 
has  attracted  American  and  Russian  capital,  a  good  deal  is  be- 
ing done  in  rubber  forestry,  especially  in  the  district  of  which 
Matagalpa  is  the  center.  It  is  the  Ceara  rubber  tree  to  which 
particular  attention  is  being  paid.  Four  or  five  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  wastelul  methods  of  collection  practiced,  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  the  collection  of  rubber  for  three  years  ; 
this  embargo  being  now  removed  the  export  of  rubber  should 
show  an  increase.  It  is,  however,  the  replanting  of  denuded 
areas  that  the  government  desires,  and  to  further  this  end  a 
premium  is  given  according  to  the  number  of  trees  actually 
planted. 
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RUBBER  NOTES  FROM  EUROPE. 


AN    ACTION    FOR    INFRINGEMENT    FAILS. 

IN  an  action  by  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, against  David  Moseley  &  Sons,  Limited,  for  al- 
leged infringement  of  patents,  judgment  was  rendered  in  behalf 
of  the  defendants.  The  plaintiffs  claimed  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  Messrs.  Moseley  from  making  and  selling  an  outer 
detachable  cover  with  a  lining  suitable  for  the  insertion  of  wires, 
or  with  beaded  edges,  so  that  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  the  tire  patent  specfiications  of  Welch  and  of 
Bartlctt,  both  of  which  are  owned  by  the  Dunlop  company.  The 
Messrs.  Moseley  have  been  making  such  tire  covers  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  the  decision  of  the  court  it  was  pointed  out 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Moseley  was  export  trade, 
and  that  the  selling  of  tire  covers  for  export  was  not  an  infringe- 
ment. They  also  sold  large  quantities  of  tire  covers  to  firms  and 
companies  who  are  licensees  of  the  Dunlop  company,  and  this 
was  not  infringement  of  the  plaintiffs'  patents.  With  regard  to 
covers  sold,  not  for  export  or  to  licensees,  but  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, it  was  held  that  the  sale  of  a  cover  alone  was  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  a  patent  which  related  to  a  combination  of  such  cover 
with  other  articles.  It  appeared  that  rims  suitable  for  both  of 
the  tires  in  question  had  been  openly  made  and  sold — that  inner 
tubes  and  wires  suitable  for  Welch  tires  were  sold  as  ordi- 
nary articles  of  commerce.  As  a  matter  of  law,  the  court  was 
of  opinion  that  the  defendants  were  not  infringing  either  of 
the  two  patents  by  merely  making  and  selling  the  outer  covers. 
Selling  them  for  export  was  lawful ;  selling  to  licensees  from 
the  Dunlop  company  was  lawful  ;  and  it  would  be  placing  too 
great  a  burden  upon  the  defendant  company  to  require  them  to 
ascertain  the  ultimate  purpose  to  which  any  purchaser  might 
put  the  cover,  especially  as  such  covers  could  not  be  claimed  to 
be  necessarily  adapted  for  use  solely  in  connection  with  tires 
under  the  Welch  and  Bartlett  patents. 

DUNLOP  TIRE  PROSPECTS. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre, 
Limited,  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros,  the  chairman  of  the  company, 
after  reviewing  the  history  of  their  connection  with  the  motor 
tire  trade,  and  their  preparations  for  the  future,  said  to  the 
shareholders:  "You  have  in  the  last  year  of  our  patent  the 
largest  contracts  the  company  ever  enjoyed — very  much  the 
largest — though  prices,  of  course,  were  not  so  favorable.  I 
think  when  I  tell  you  we  have  arranged  at  our  Para  Mill  [in 
Birmingham]  for  the  production  of  1,250,000  tires  for  1903-04 
you  will  realize  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in 
holding  the  trade."  Reference  was  made  to  the  erection,  dur- 
ing the  year,  of  an  entirely  new  manufacturing  department,  in 
the  tire  plant  at  Birmingham,  for  motor  tires  alone. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  DUNLOP  COMPANY. 
The  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.  of  Australia,  Limited, 
(Melbourne),  have  now  completed  four  fiscal  years.  The  bi- 
cycle tire  trade  is  not  now  what  it  was,  but  the  manufacture 
of  solid  carriage  tires  and  some  other  articles  has  been  added, 
so  that  the  total  production  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  It  has  not  been  found  possible,  however,  to  main- 
tain the  liberal'rate  of  dividends  at  first  adopted.  The  capital 
consists  of  ^80,000  in  7  percent,  cumulative  preference  shares, 
^20,000  in  non  cumulative  preference  shares,  and  ^70,000  in 
ordinary  shares— a  total  of  ,£150,000  [=$729,975].  A  large  pro- 
portion of  this  represents  goodwill,  patents,  etc.,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  the  ordinary  shares  has  been  suspended,  as 
placing  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  business.  In  1902-03  the 
gross  revenue  was  ,£47,481,  and  the  net  profit  ^17,304.     Divi- 


dends on  the  preferred  shares  amounted  to  .£7100.  Wages  and 
salaries  amounted  to  ,£30,377.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  business  is  important — and  it  has  been  intimated  that  the 
preference  shareholders  might  supply  sufficient  capital  to  place 
the  company  upon  an  easier  working  basis. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.  IN  EUROPE. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  employes  of  the  European  depot  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which  occurred  this  year  on  Jan- 
uary 2  at  the  Holborn  restaurant,  London,  was  as  usual  a  thor- 
oughly successful  affair,  enjoyed  by  all  who  participated.  Beside  s 
the  staff  of  the  company,  there  were  present  representatives  of 
several  of  the  larger  customers.  The  chairman  was  Mr.  H.  H. 
Holland,  the  manager,  who  referred  feelingly  to  the  loss  which 
had  been  sustained  during  the  year  of  their  former  manager 
Major  John  W.  Knott.  It  was  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  a 
son  of  the  latter  is  now  in  the  office.  The  business  of  the  past 
year  was  referred  to  as  not  only  having  been  satisfactory,  but 
as  showing  an  increase  over  the  past,  but  their  success  had  not 
spoiled  the  business  of  any  British  manufacturer.  "They  had 
greatly  increased  the  trade  for  all  concerned  in  the  rubber  shoe? . 
They  had  come  over  here  with  their  new  lines,  light  weights,  etc., 
and  these  goods  had  sold,  and  their  competitors,  rightly  enough, 
had  taken  note  of  the  improvements,  and  now  nearly  all  of 
them  had  more  than  they  could  do.  Except  for  the  manufac- 
turing expenses,  their  business  in  Europe  was  conducted  by 
Englishmen  and  wages  paid  to  Englishmen.  Whether  the 
country  was  free  or  protected,  it  was  enterprise  that  made  busi- 
ness go." 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  The  Goodyear  Tyre  and  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  in  London,  on  December  21,  it  was  resolved  to  go 
into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  Albert  Charles  Hills,  the  mana- 
ger, was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect. 

=The  Limpley  Stoke  India  Rubber  Co.  have  been  organized 
to  reopen  the  premises  occupied  lately  by  Wallington,  Weston 
&  Co.  (now  of  Frome),  at  Limpley  Stoke,  Bath,  England,  and 
are  now  manufacturing  solid  rubber  tires. 

=  The  India-Rubber  Journal  reports  the  death,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  of  Mr.  Hay  Downie,  who  in  1869  pat- 
ented a  rubber  horse  shoe,  which  was  bne  of  the  first  placed  on 
the  market,  and  which  was  the  basis  of  the  success  of  The 
Patent  Horse  Shoe  Co. 

=  George  Angus  &  Co.,  Limited  (  Newcastle-on-Tyne),  pay 
10  per  cent,  on  last  year's  trading,  and  carry  forward  ,£41,730. 

GERMANY. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Bremer  Gummiwerke  Roland, 
Actieng^sellschaft,  at  Bremen,  on  December  1,  it  was  voted  to 
convert  the  ordinary  shares  into  preference  shares  of  1000 
marks  by  the  payment  of  500  marks  on  each.  The  company 
began  business  in  1901,  with  a  capital  of  800,000  marks, 
increased  later  to  1,000,000  marks  [=$238,000],  but  have  not  yet 
paid  a  dividend.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  me- 
chanical rubber  goods. 

=  The  Actiengesellschaft  fiir  Gummilosung  vormals  Otto 
Kurth,  of  Offenbach — the  Rubber  Solution  Co.— reports  profits 
of  50632  marks  [=$12,050]  for  the  last  business  year,  and  will 
pay  8  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  500,000  marks. 

FRANCE. 

Messrs.  Gustave  Job  &  Cie.  (Paris),  importers  of  India- 
rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  colonial  products,  advise  The  India 
Rubber  World  of  their  removal  to  7  and  9,  Passage  Violet. 
Monsieur  Job  has  been  engaged  in  the  rubber  trade  for  over 
fifteen  years,  of  which  ten  were  spent  in  Brazil. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  PEN  INDUSTRY. 


ALTHOUGH  fountain  pens  have  been  in  use  long  enough  for 
the  earlier  patents  to  have  expired,  it  has  only  been  with- 
in the  last  half  dozen  years  that  the  trade  has  begun  to  assume 
really  important  proportions.  At  the  present  time  the  manu- 
facture of  fountain  pens  is  an  industry  employing  many  hun- 
dreds of  workmen,  the  advertising  of  fountain  pens  calls  for  a 
large  expenditure  of  money,  and  their  sale  is  quite  an  item  in 
the  business  of  stationers  and  other  stores.  These  pens  can  be 
had  for  almost  any  price,  from  $1  up  to  $25  or  S30,  but  the  stand- 
ard grades,  which  have  become  widely  known,  are  rarely  retailed 
for  less  than  §2.50.  The  increase  in  cost  comes  with  additional 
size  to  the  gold  pen  and  extra  workmanship  upon  the  holder. 

A  visit  to  a  factory  in  New  York  city  which  employs  more 
than  100  hands  was  an  interesting  experience.  This  establish- 
ment purchases  its  hard  rubber  cones  or  tubes  and  finishes  them 
to  suit  the  various  brands,  but  is  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  putting  in  i:s  own  rubber  machinery  and  making  its  pens 
entire  from  the  crude  product  up.  Its  gold  pens  are  made 
entirely  in  the  factory  and  careful  labor  and  delicate  machinery 
are  required.  From  the  bar  of  gold  to  the  finished  pen  requires 
a  score  of  different  processes  and,  in  some  steps,  highly  skilled 
workmanship.  The  gold  after  being  melted  and  alloyed  with 
the  proper  metals  is  cast  into  a  brick  or  block  which  is  after- 
wards rolled  out  into  a  long  thin  ribbon  and  from  this  under 
high  pressure  dies  the  pens  are  cut  in  various  sizes.  After  this 
they  are  trimmed  and  pointed,  split,  shaped,  polished,  and 
marked.  When  the  pens  are  heated  to  a  malleable  point  a 
tiny  fragment  of  irridium,  so  small  that  the  workmen  must  use 
a  magnifying  glass  to  see  it,  is  welded  on  the  point.  When  the 
pan  is  later  split,  this  fragment  of  irridium,  small  as  it  is,  must 
be  sawed  exactly  half  in  two.  This  delicate  operation  is  accom- 
plished by  a  smooth  disc  of  copper  revolving  like  a  circular  saw 
at  a  high  speed.  Later  on,  each  section  of  the  irridium 
tip  is  ground  under  magnifying  glasses  so  that  it  has  eight 
equal  faces  on  the  exposed  side  that  will  touch  the  paper.  This 
requires  extremely  careful  workmanship  and  of  course  adds  to 
the  cost  of  the  pens  of  the  better  class. 

The  turning  of  the  hard  rubber  handles  is  almost  exclusively 
lathe  work  and  requires  expensive  tools  if  not  such  delicate 
workmanship.  Tools  dull  very  rapidly  in  turning  hard  rubber, 
and  only  the  finest  steel  can  be  used.  Thecores  must  be  turned 
to  an  exact  size,  must  be  made  to  fit  perfectly  and  accurately  in 
every  part,  and  must  be  highly  polished.  In  many  pens  they 
are  ornamented  with  chasing  and  in  the  more  elaborate  holders 
gold  and  silver  bands  or  embossing  are  added.  The  security  of 
the  pen,  however,  must  be  in  the  perfect  adjustment  of  the 
parts  that  prevents  leaking  and  regulates  exactly  the  proper 
flow  of  ink.  Only  accurate  workmanship  on  the  rubber  tubes 
can  secure  this. 

Accurate  statistics  of  the  fountain  pen  manufacture  are  not 
compiled  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as  the  trade  has  doubled 
in  the  last  five  years,  past  figures  are  not  reliable  enough  to 
quote.  From  the  first  of  September  until  the  holiday  trade 
flags,  is  the  busy  season  for  the  manufacturers  and  during  this 
period,  according  to  the  estimate  of  one  manufacturer,  who  has 
been  in  the  business  for  a  dozen  years,  the  output  of  pens  in 
the  United  States  is  about  30,000  per  week.  Of  this  number 
the  leading  maker  and  most  widely  known  brand  makes  per- 
haps one  third.  None  of  the  fountain  pen  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, makes  his  own  rubber  cores  and  in  many  instances  some 
of  the  brands  or  styles  which  are  most  extensively  advertised 
have  no  factory  but  are  made  up  at  the  establishments  which 
manufacture  rival  styles  for  different  competing  firms. 


The  industry  has,  however,  become  something  of  import- 
ance to  the  hard  rubber  trade,  and  as  improvements  from  year 
to  year  are  making  the  fountain  pen  more  perfect  and  bringing 
it  into  more  general  popularity  it  will  continue  to  increase  in 
importance.  The  fountain  pen  is  a  feature  of  business  and  no 
longer  a  fad.  It  has  achieved  commercial  recognition.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which 'the  demand  for  rubber 
goods  shows  the  yearly  necessity  for  increased  supplies  of 
rubber. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  careful  attempt  was  made,  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1900,  to  estimate  the  production  of  fountain  pens  in  the 
United  States,  but  strict  accuracy  was  not  possible,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  such  goods  are  produced,  in  many  instances,  in 
establishments  making  other  styles  of  pens  or  pencils,  and  a 
separate  account  was  not  kept  of  the  different  classes  of  prod- 
ucts. It  appears,  however,  that  New  York  leads  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fountain  pens,  while  Ohio  is  second  in  the  industry. 
The  total  production  for  1900  is  reported  at  830,384,  and  the 
selling  value  at  $707,023.  The  number  credited  to  New  York 
was  489,024,  of  the  selling  value  of  $417,123.  These  values,  of 
course,  are  the  result  to  the  factory,  and  not  the  retail  prices. 

Fountain  pens  were  manufactured  in  England  as  early  as 
1835,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory  enough  to  warrant  their 
use  to  any  extent.  Their  first  successful  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  dates  back  only  to  iSSo^or  a  little  before.  Orig- 
inally, in  England,  there  were  two  types  of  these  pens,  known 
as  the  Schaeffer  pen  and  the  Parker  hydraulic  pen.  Schaeffer's 
pen  had  a  reservoir  for  ink  in  the  holder,  and  the  ink  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  pen  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  a  project- 
ing stud.  Parker's  pen  also  had  a  reservoir  in  the  holder, 
which  contained  a  piston  operated  by  a  screw  stem  and  a  nut 
in  the  end  of  the  holder.  The  lower  end  of  the  reservoir  being 
dipped  in  ink,  the  piston  was  drawn  up  by  rotating  the  nut, 
thus  filling  the  reservoir.  The  ink  was  rejected  as  required  by 
a  reverse  motion  of  the  thumb  nut. 

The  early  attempts  to  construct  fountain  pens  were  generally 
confined  to  the  invention  of  contrivances  such  as  internal 
tubes,  ducts,  valves,  or  springs,  which  were  operated  upon  by 
the  action  of  the  nibs,  and  which  forced  the  ink  from  a  feeding 
pipe  upon  the  pen,  assisted  by  air  admitted  to  the  top  of  the 
holder  to  take  the  place  of  the  exhausted  ink.  Pens  depend- 
ent upon  such  mechanism  were  very  erratic  in  their  work,  as  the 
ink  flowed  either  too  slow  or  too  fast.  After  many  experi- 
ments to  secure  a  continuous  and  properly  regulated  flow  of 
ink  into  the  pen,  it  was  found  that  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  tubular  holder  tightly  closed  at  its  upper 
end,  and  at  the  lower  end  fitted  with  an  ordinary  nib  pen  made 
of  gold,  with  an  ink  feeder  lying  adjacent  to  the  pen  to  attract 
the  ink  from  the  reservoir.  As  the  ink  in  the  process  of  writing 
is  withdrawn,  the  air  enters  at  the  lower  end  of  the  holder  and 
ascends  in  globules  through  the  column  of  ink  to  fill  the  space 
left  vacant. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  fountain  pens  made  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  basic  principles  underlying  all  are  practically 
the  same,  the  retention  of  the  ink  by  atmospheric  pressure  and 
the  furnishing  of  a  supply  ready  for  use  throughout  many  hours 
of  continuous  writing.  In  the  United  States  alone,  in  ten 
years,  185  patents  have  been  granted  for  inventions  under  the 
heading  "  Fountain  Pen,"  as  follows  : 


1893. .16 
1894. .12 


1895.. 14 
1896.. 16 


1 897   .15 

1898. .22 


1899.  25 
1900. .22 


1 901. .21 
1902. .22 


During  the  same  period  29  patents  were  granted  with  the 
titles  "fountain  pen  attachments,"  "fountain  penholders," 
"  fountain  marking  pens,"  etc.,  and  several  patents  for  "  reser- 
voir pens,"  and  the  like. 
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TIRES  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW. 


THE  tire  exhibits  at  the  fourth  annual  automobile  show 
under  the  auspices  of  The  Automobile  Club  of  America 
and  the  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers, at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  January 
16  23,  shared  liberally  in  the  increased  interest  shown  by  the 
public  in  automobiles.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  the 
previous  shows,  there  were  more  exhibitors  and  more  machines 
displayed,  and  the  visitors  displayed  a  more  intelligent  interest 
and  apparently  more  concern  about  making  purchases.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  year  had  been  one  of  steady  improve- 
ment in  details  of  construction,  resulting  in  machines  of[greater 
efficiency  and  of  more  attractive  appearance.  The  comment 
was  general  that  the  American  automobiles,  on  the  whole,  did 
not  suffer  from  comparison  with  the  foreign  exhibits,  although 
the  most  celebrated  makers  in  Europe  were  fully  represented 
by  their  best  types. 

No  less  than  the  automobile  makers,  the  rubber  men  had 
been. busy  during  the  year  in  seeking  to  perfect  their  product, 
and  throughout  the  show  it  was  evident  that  users  and  intend- 
ing purchasers  of  automobiles  are  becoming  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  rubber  equipment  of  these  machines.  Hence  the 
tire  exhibits  were  visited  constantly  by  individual  automobil- 
ists,  displaying  no  less  interest  than  the  makers  of  machines 
on  the  lookout  for  the  best  and  latest  tire  features. 

There  was  no  new  type  of  tire  shown  ;  no  new  shapes  were 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  and  only  one  novelty  in  meth- 
ods of  tire  attachment.  But  there  was  to  be  seen  in  this  tire 
booth  or  that  a  change  in  contour,  or  a  modification  in  weight 
or  thickness  of  tire  walls,  or  a  new  detail  in  the  building  up  of 
treads — all  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  tires,  or  rendering 
them  less  liable  to  wear  or  puncture,  or  to  afford  more  elasti- 
city. And  the  net  result  of  all  these  efforts  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment since  last  year's  shows  in  automobile  tires. 

The  principal  comment  of  a  general  nature  to  be  made  is  that 
the  detachable  "  clincher  "  tire  has  become  the  standard.  Last 
year  there  were  ten  tire  manufacturers'  exhibits,  only  four  of 
which  embraced  "  clincher  "  tires,  and  In  not  all  of  these  was  it 
offered  as  the  leading  attraction.  This  year  there  were  again 
ten  manufacturers'  exhibits — not  counting  two  foreign  firms — 
and  eight  of  these  gave  prominence  to  the  "  clincher  "  tire, 
while  some  had  nothing  else  to  show.  The  ninth  exhibit  was 
devoted  to  detachable  pnenmatic  tires  of  a  special  type,  and  the 
tenth  to  solid  tires.  For  that  matter,  several  displays  embraced 
solid  tires,  but  principally  for  the  equipment  of  heavy  commer- 
cial vehicles,  fire  apparatus,  and  the  like,  for  which  no  pneumatic 
tire  as  yet  seems  adapted.  The  single  tube  tire  was  scaicely 
visible.  The  two  foreign  tire  exhibits  belonged  to  the  "  clinch- 
er "  class. 

THE   EXHIBITS  IN  DETAIL. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio).— The  feature  of 
the  exhibit  was  the  "  Diamond  detachable,"  which  is  of  the 
now  predominating  "  clincher  "  type.  The  most  distinct  nov- 
elty was  the  rubber  covered  lug,  described  in  the  last  India 
Rubber  World,  which  has  been  patented,  and  is  expected  to 
reduce  by  one  half  the  troubles  with  inner  tubes.  The  exhibit 
included  two  tires  used  by  E.Tom  Fetch  in  his  "  endurance 
run  "  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  In  the  building  was 
the  "  Grey  Wolf,"  fresh  from  its  record  breaking  run  at  Day- 
tona,  with  Diamond  tires. 

Representatives, — A.  H.   Marks,   vice  president  and   superintendent;  \V.  B, 


Miller,  secretary.  Branch  managers  :  O.J.  Woodard.  New  York;  O.  S.  Tweedy, 
Chicago  ;  W.  M.  Perrett,  Detroit ;  W.  T.  Heifer,  Boston  ;  Samuel  F.  Randolph,  Jr., 
Philadelphia;  N.  T.Oliver,  Buffalo;  F.  E.  Taylor,  Cleveland.  New  York  sales- 
men: G.J.  Bradley,  D.  W.  Miles,  W.  T.  Cronin,  E.  A.  Percy. 

Firestone  Tirk  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio). — The 
Firestone  side-wire  solid  tire,  for  automobiles,  trucks,  fire  en- 
gines, and  other  vehicles,  heavy  or  light.  Some  very  heavy 
tires  were  exhibited,  with  illustrations  of  vehicles  of  unusual 
size  on  which  such  tires  are  in  use.  There  were  also  shown 
specimens  of  worn  out  tires,  showing  that  the  "  side  wire  "  con- 
struction allows  of  the  effective  use  of  a  tire  until  less  than  a 
third  of  the  rubber  remains. 

Representatives. -H.  S.  Firestone,  president  ;  J.  M  Gilbert,  sales  manager  ; 
W.  P.  Berrien,  New  York  manager;  A  J  Greene,  Boston  manager;  F.  O  Saw- 
yer, St.  Louis  manager  ;  J.  L.  Gibney,  Philadelphia  manager;  W.  A.  Wells 
salesman.  New  York. 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.).— The  detachable 
automobile  tire  described  in  these  pages  in  connection  with  last 
year's  automobile  shows.     Also,  the  Fisk  tire  vulcanizers. 

Representatives.— H.  G.  Fisk,  treasurer;  H.  T.  Dunn,  general  manager  ;  J.  C. 
Cole,  superintendent. 

G&J  Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana).  —  The  original 
"  G  &  J  "  tire,  the  first  exponent  of  the  "  clincher  "  principle 
of  tire  construction  in  the  United  States.  This  tire  is  supplied 
with  either  corrugated  or  smooth  tread,  but  it  is  stated  that 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  demand  is  for  corrugated  tires.  The 
"wild  mile  "made  by  Henry  Ford,  in  392-5  seconds,  on  the 
ice  of  St.  Clair  lake,  on  January  12,  was  with  the  use  of  tires 
supplied  by  this  company.  Manufactured  by  the  Indianapolis 
Rubber  Co.,  which  is  under  practically  the  same  control. 

Representatives—  H.  O.  Smith,  president;  J.  D.  Anderson,  general  manager 
H.  A.  Githens  sales  manager. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio).— The  "Goodrich 
clincher"  tire  was  shown,  with  no  change  from  last  year's  mod- 
els, but  with  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  a  year  to  strengthen 
the  tire  and  otherwise  improve  its  efficiency  and  wearing  quali- 
ties. The  side-wire  solid  tire  was  also  shown,  and  the  two 
wire  solid  tire. 

REPRESENTAiivEs.-Harry  E.  Raymond,   general  sales  manager;  A.  J.  Wills, 
manager  tire  department;  Harry  Sheldon,  F.  Y.  Stewart,  E.  W.  Bonham,  H.  B. 
Niblette,  Frank  Holcomb,  New  York  office;  J.  W.  Lyman,  Philadelphia  office 
H.  B.  Limric,  Boston  office  ;  W.  O.  Rutherford,  Buffalo  office ;  O.  R.  Cook,  C.  B 
Tullis,  general  representatives. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio), 
showed  their  "Akron  clincher  "  tires  with  the  "  new  construc- 
tion," designed  to  give  greater  resiliency,  strength  and  durabil- 
ity, the  new  feature  relating  to  the  building  up  of  the  tread. 
Also,  a  clincher  tire  with  flat  and  corrugated  tread,  intended 
especially  for  rear  wheels.  Large  endless  solid  tires  were 
shown,  with  a  special  method  of  attachment,  of  which  type  they 
recently  fitted  a  19,000  pound  truck  for  the  Coe  Brass  Works 
(Ansonia,  Connecticut)  with  a  set,  two  wheels  36  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  tires  6  inches  wide,  and  two  42  by  7  inches,  the  bill 
for  the  tires  being  $672.75.  Another  specialty  of  this  company 
is  a  detachable  pneumatic  tire  held  in  place  by  flanges  bolted 
through  the  felly. 

Representatives.— Charles  W.  Sieberling,  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  K.  B.  Har- 
wood.  manager,  and  C.  M.  Cordell,  H.  G.  Fitler,  W.  D.  Newarf,  salesmen.  New 
York;  W.  T-  Teagan,  manager,  and  George  S.  Atwater,  salesman,  Boston. 

The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Hartford,  Conn.).— 
This  exhibit  included  the  principal  tire  novelty  in  the  building 
— the  new  Dunlop  detachable  motor  tire,  described  in  the  last 
India  Rubber  World.  Another  novelty,  for  this  company  is 
the  "  Hartford  clincher  "  tire,  made  under  the  "G&J"  patents. 
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A  special  form  of  construction  of  the  tread  is  shown,  to  add  to 
resiliency  and  durability  of  the  tire.  A  third  novelty  was  a 
"  metallic  tread,"  applicable  to  tires  of  whatever  type.  This 
consists  of  incorporating  within  the  tread,  before  vulcanization, 
a  number  of  steel  rivets,  with  flattened  heads,  which  protect  the 
rubber  from  wear,  in  any  form  of  tire,  and  especially  protect 
pneumatic  tires  from  puncture.  "  The  company  continue  to 
make  a  feature  of  the  Turner  endless  solid  tire. 

Representatives. — Lewis  D.  Parker,  president  ;  J.  W.  Gilson,  secretary  ;  A.  E. 
Friswell,  assistant  superintendent  ;  Burton  Parker,  advertising  manager  ;  R.  P. 
Parker,  New  York  downtown  manager  ;  E.  S.  Roe,  New  \rork  uptown  manager; 
E.  E.  McMaster,  Detroit  manager  ;  T.  S.  Edwards,  Alexander  O.  Holroyd,  R.  C. 
Clunnn,  B.  C.  Severance,  B.  W.  Snoman,  Joseph  Rentall,  H.  F.  Snyder,  R.  H. 
Laporte,  J.  F.  Coughlin,  salesmen. 

India  Rubber  Co.  (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey). —  India 
"  G  &  J  "  automobile  tires,  made  under  license  ;  single  tube  car- 
riage and  motor  tires  ;  "  India  "  detachable  automobile  tires — 
double  tube — held  in  place  by  flanges  bolted  to  the  felly; 
"  India  "  endless  solid  motor  and  wagon  tires;  "India"  side 
wire  solid  tires;  "India"  two-wire  solid  tires;  tire  applying 
machines.  This  is  a  new  factory,  continuing  the  business  of 
the  India  Rubber  Co.  burned  out  at  Akron  last  year,  with  the 
addition  of  the  "  G  &  J  "  licensed  tire. 

Representatives, — Claude  Piatt,  Silas  L.  Hazel,  and  various  representatives 
of  the  factory. 

International  Automobile  and  Vehicle  Tire  Co. 
(Milltown,  New  Jersey). — "  International  "  single  tube  ("  Fox 
brand  "),  detachable,  solid,  and  cushion  tires,  for  automobiles 
and  carriages.  The  detachable  tire  is  made  under  license  from 
The  G&  J  Tire  Co.,  and  is  also  labeled  "Fox  brand."  The 
solid  tires  are  of  the  ordinary  two  wired  on  type.  The  com- 
pany also  market  a  machine  for  applying  solid  tires. 

Representatives. — JamesC.  Matlock,  president;  Park  Mathewson,  general  rep- 
resentative ;  H.  S.  De  Silver  and  R.  W.  Ireland,  salesmen. 

Morgan  &  Wright  (Chicago)  confined  their  exhibit  to 
their  new  product,  the  "  Morgan  &  Wright  clincher"  lire.  In 
section,  this  tire  is  circular,  rather  than  oval,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  other  manufacturers,  which  feature  is  believed  to 
put  less  strain  on  the  walls  of  the  tire  when  in  use.  Besides, 
an  element  of  elasticity  has  been  added  to  the  tread  by  the  in- 
corporation in  it  of  several  plies  of  fabric  with  layers  of  rubber 
between,  with  the  idea  that,  should  the  wheel  strike  an  obstruc- 
tion, it  will  pass  over  with  less  damage  to  the  tire.  The  two 
features  here  noted  are  pointed  out  as  lessening  the  tendency 
of  the  rubber  and  the  fabric  to  part  company,  a  cause  of 
shortening  the  life  of  tires  quite  as  much  as  actual  wear  of  the 
tire  surfaces. 

Representatives.— Arthur  Phelps,  sales  manager;  W.  C.  Marion,  New  York 
manager;  J.  J.  Alexander,  Chicago;  G.  S.  Shugart,  New  York;  J.  C.  Weston, 
Detroit. 

THE    FOREIGN    TIRES. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  show  was  the  appear- 
ance for  the  first  lime  in  an  American  show  of  exhibits  of  for- 
eign made  tires,  side  by  side  with  those  of  home  manufacturers. 
There  were  two  such  exhibits,  embracing  tires  which  have  al- 
ready become  known  here,  not  only  by  reputation,  but  through 
their  use,  for  several  years  past,  on  imported  automobiles. 

The  Continental  tire  was  exhibited  by  the  Continental 
Caoutchouc  Co.,  No.  298  Broadway,  New  York,  this  being  an 
American  corporation  formed  to  represent  the  famous  Hanover 
tire  manufacturers  in  this  market.  Special  attention  was  call- 
ed to  the  winning  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup,  in  last  year's 
races,  by  a  motor  car  fitted  with  "  Continental  "  tires. 

The  MlCHELIN  tire  was  exhibited  by  Norris  N.  Mason,  No. 
132  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York,  agent  in  the 
United  States  for  the  French  firm  of  Michelin.  In  the  Gordon 
Bennett  cup  race  were  three  automobiles  fitted  with  Michelin 


tires,  and  these  finished  second,  third,  and  fourth.  Twenty-five 
of  the  forty  foreign  automobiles  in  the  show  were  equipped 
with  Michelin  tires.  This  exhibit  included  two  wheels,  with 
Michelin  tires,  on  which  a  Mr.  Lake,  of  New  York,  is  said  to 
have  toured  4000  miles  in  Europe. 

the  other  tires. 

The  de  Laski  &  Thropp  Circular  Woven  Tire  Co. 
(Trenton,  New  Jersey)  exhibited  a  tire  patented  by  Albert  de 
Laski,  and  the  fabric  in  which  is  woven  on  a  loom  by  the  same 
inventor,  described  as  the  only  circular  loom  yet  perfected 
"  for  weaving  a  true  annular  cylindrical  fabric  for  tires."  The 
body  of  the  tire  resembles  ordinary  cotton  fire  hose,  the  an- 
nular feature  being  attained  by  grouping  the  warps  of  largest 
diameter  on  that  side  of  the  tube  which  answers  for  the  tread, 
and  those  of  the  smallest  diameter  on  the  side  to  be  used  next 
to  the  rim,  the  warps  gradually  decreasing  in  size  as  they  re- 
cede, on  either  side,  from  the  center  line  of  the  tread  portion 
of  the  fabric.  The  fabric  portion  is  of  one  piece,  practically 
without  a  seam,  and  claims  are  made  of  great  strength,  flexi- 
bility, and  durability.      The  rubber  cover  is  cemented  on. 

The  Fawk.es  Rubber  Co.  (Denver,  Colorado)  exhibited  the 
Fawkes  "  Indestructible  Airless  Tire,"  which  has  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  single  tube  pneumatic,  but  is  fitted  with  a  rub- 
ber core  provided  with  a  succession  of  chambers,  to  render  the 
whole  resilient.  Basil  S.  Courtenay,  manager  of  the  New  York 
office,  was  in  charge,  and  reported  a  good  list  of  sales.  The 
tires  are  made  by  the  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co.  [Illus- 
trated in  The  India  Rubber  World,  July  1,  1903.] 

The  B-OK  Tire  Co.  (Chicago)  exhibited  the  "  B-OK  "  tire. 
which,  not  inflated,  is  offered  as  a  "  strictly  pneumatic  tire." 
It  consists  of  a  core  of  sponge  rubber,  surrounded  by  layers  of 
canvas  and  an  outer  cover  of  rubber.  The  sponge  is  claimed 
to  serve  as  a  vast  number  of  small  air  cells,  with  the  effect  of  a 
well  inflated  pneumatic  tire.  [Illustrated  in  The  India  Rub- 
ber World,  June  1,1903.] 

The  Tennant  Auto-Tire  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio)  exhibited 
the  Tennant  "  puncture  proof "  tire.  The  tread  is  built  up  with 
strips  of  puncture  proof  fabric,  besides  which  the  air  tube  is 
protected  from  side  punctures  by  cushions  lying  between  the 
outer  and  inner  tubes.  [Sponge  cushion  feature  illustrated  in 
The  India  Rubber  World,  September  1,  1903.] 

Whalebone  Rubber  Co.  (New  York)  exhibited  a  pneu- 
matic tire  made  of  special  materials,  and  on  special  lines,  to 
prevent  puncture.  When  deflated  this  tire,  it  is  claimed,  will 
not  collapse  to  the  same  extent  as  ordinary  pneumatic  tires  of 
circular  section,  on  account  of  its  broad  square  tread.  [Illus- 
trated in  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1902.] 

The  Foster  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  exhibited  a  tire,  the 
head  of  which  is  protected  from  slipping,  and  also  made  to 
wear  longer,  by  a  succession  of  Foster  "  friction  plugs."  This 
feature  is  capable  of  attachment  to  any  type  of  tire.  [Illus- 
trated in  The  India  Rubber  World,  November  1,  1903.] 

The  Stodder  Tire  Co.  (New  York),  which  had  an  exhibit 
some  years  ago  at  the  cycle  shows,  reappeared  with  an  auto- 
mobile tire  involving  their  special  fabric,  designed  both  for 
strength  and  for  protection  against  punctures. 

William  Corliss  &  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode  Island)  made 
no  exhibit,  but  announced  the  forthcoming  Corliss"  puncture 
proof  pneumatic  tire."  It  is  promised  that  it  can  be  immov- 
ably fixed  to  wheels  by  means  that  will  not  diminish  its  strength 
or  durability,  that  it  will  be  less  cumbersome  than  other  tires, 
proof  against  puncture  and  yet  resilient,  and,  altogether,  prove 
the  first  saisfactory  pneumatic  tire  for  automobiles.  The  tire 
embraces  two  air  tubes,  with  steel  protective  plates. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


THE    UNITED   STATES    PATENT    RECORD. 
Issued  December  i,  1903. 

NO-  745  358-  Rubber  tire  setting  machine.  E.  R.  Lanpher, 
Carthage,  Missouri. 

745.393-     Shoe  heel.     L.  F.  Small,  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 

745. 4°5-  Paint  brush  [with  tubular  duct  connected  to  reservoir]  E. 
Veglard  dit  Labonte,  assignor  to  J.  R.  Marcotte,  both  of  Montreal, 
Canada. 

745,406.     Painting  and  cleaning  apparatus.     Same. 

745,421.  Stopper  confiner  for  flexible  bottles.  C.  F.  Cushing,  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts,  assignor  of  one  half  to  F.  E.  Lovejoy,  Boston. 

745.443-  Detachable  tire.  H.  E.  Irwin,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  assignor 
to  Irwin  Rubber  Co  ,  Chicago. 

745,469-  Apparatus  for  submarine  work  [fotmed  of  a  series  of  sections 
having  collapsible  walls  and  a  flexible  waterproof  outer  covering]. 
C.  Williamson,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

745,477-  Bottle  stopper  [comprising  an  elastic  perforated  disc].  J.  C. 
Bowers,  Boston,  assignor  of  one  half  to  George  C.  Bartram,  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts. 

745,481.  Self  filling  fountain  pen.  R.  Conklin,  assignor  to  the  Conk- 
lin  Pen  Co.,  both  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

745,553-     Portable  bath  mat.     W.  E.  Allen,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

745.643-  Packing  for  piston  rods.  M.  Montgomery,  assignor  to 
Montgomery  Brothers,  all  of  Philadelphia. 

745, 6S5.  Death  determining  instrument  (comprising  an  air  tube 
adapted  to  communicate  with  the  lungs  of  a  person].  J.  E.  Storms, 
Jr.,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

745.785.  Warming  device  for  use  by  invalids.  E.  H.  Coates,  Maccn, 
Georgia. 

745.792.  Elastic  tap  for  soles  of  boots  and  shoes.  W.  C.  Gorham, 
Rochester,  New   Hampshire. 

745.793-     Elastic  pad  for  heels.      Same. 

745,815.     Hose  coupling.     W.  W.  Gibson,  Fallston,  Pennsylvania. 

745,876.  Liquid  dispensing  vessel.  G.  F.  Medley,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

745,87s.  Pneumatic  tire  protector.  G.  E.  Mentel  and  S.  N.  Mentel, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

745,920.  Baby  comforter.  H.  Spencer,  assignor  to  S.  Soyster,  both  of 
New  York  city. 

Trade  Mark. 

41,547.  Waterproof  sheeting  and  fabrics.  The  Hospital  Sheeting  Co., 
Boston.  Essential  feature. — The  figures  of  two  storks  standing  in 
watej  and  holding  in  their  bills  a  piece  of  fabric.  Used  since 
January  16,  1903. 

Issued  December  8,  1903. 

746,006.     Washer.     Melville  S.  Brigham,  Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

746,143.  Method  of  making  composition  horseshoes.  George  J.  Pea- 
cock, assignor  of  one  fourth  to  Henry  J.  Potter,  both  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

746,207.  Repair  device  for  pneumatic  tires.  John  R.  Vosburgh,  Johns- 
town, New  York. 

746,336.  Artificial  leg.  James  Johnston,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachu- 
setts. 

746,380.  Apparatus  for  administering  anesthetics  [through  either  the 
mouth  or  the  nose].  Frank  M.  Richardson  and  John  F.  Field, 
Chicago. 

746,497.  Coupling  for  armored  hose.  Edwin  T.  Greenfield,  Monti- 
cello,  New  Yoik. 

746,630.  Armored  hose  and  method  of  making  same.  [A  flexible  hose 
composed  of  an  inner  tube  of  rubber  ;  a  surrounding  tube  of  fabric, 
such  as  braided  cotton,  and  an  armor  of  interlocking  metallic  strips 
spirally  disposed  therearound,  the  inner  tubes  being  given  "set" 
corrugations  from  within  which  correspond  to  the  spiral  corruga- 
tions of  the  armor].  Edwin  T.  Greenfield,  Monticello,  New  York. 
Issued  December  15,  1903. 

746.688.  Substance  resembling  India-rubber  [100  parts  coal  tar  ;  25 
parts  boracic  acid  ;  and  a  suitable  quantity  of  oxygen  ]  Daniel  H. 
Dupont- Franklin,  New  York  city. 

746.689.  Method  of  manufacturing  a  substance  resembling  India  rub- 
ber.    Same. 

746,693.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  elastic  tire].  Harry  G.  Grier,  East  Or- 
ange, New  Jersey. 

746,743.  Combined  lap  robe  and  storm  apron.  Samuel  D.  Reid  and 
Ella  M.  Reid,  Burlington,  Kansas. 


746,749.     Nasal  medicator.     George  E.  Seidel,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

746,862.  Ventilated  shoe.  C.  H.  Matson,  assignor  to  himself  and  C. 
P.  Anderson,  both  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

746,866.  Perfumery  atomizer.  Russell  W.  Moore,  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

746,902.  Vehicle  wheel  [covering  a  modification  of  the  Dunlop  tire.] 
Frank  H.  Turner,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

746,940.  Collapsible  part  for  boats,  [a  raft  of  inflatable  tubes].  John 
Ewing.  Jr.,  Richmond,  Canada. 

746,953.     Tree  spraying  mechanism.     Jesse  C.  Gill,  Arnold,  Ohio. 

746,963.     Clothes  wringer.     Frederik  Hooker,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

746,976.  Protecting  head  gear  or  hat.  Anna  Mieroslawski,  New  York 
city. 

747.001.     Pneumatic  tire.     Edward  H.  Seddon.    Brooklands,  England. 

747,008.     Hose  coupling.     Harry  E.  Smith,  Roslyn,  Washington. 

747,025.  Nursing  bottle.  Anna  M.  White,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  New 
Jersey. 

747,139.     Abdominal  support.     Fred  W.  Clark,  Utica,  New  York. 

747,237.     Elastic  tire.     Wilhrlm  W.  E.  Scheck,  Kassel,  dfc-many. 

747,242.  Hose  coupling.  F.  Schuette,  G.  Fleischer,  and  W.  S.  Thell- 
man,  Homestead,  Pennsylvania. 

747,247.     Truss  pad.     Isaac  B.  Seeley,  New  York  city. 

747,304.     Cushion  wheel  and  hub  therefor.     Roland  C.   Hilston,  New 

Bedford,  assignor  to  Louis  A.  VVyman,  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 

Issued  December  22,  1903. 

747,360.     Hose  coupling.      Harry  G.  Barry,  Pontiac,   Michigan. 

747.375.  Horse  collar  or  the  like  [pneumatic].  Juan  E.  Chiloteguy, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 

747,412.     Hose  coupling.     August  H.  Getz,  Washington,  D.  C. 

747,444.  Combined  syringe  and  applicator.  Edward  N.  La  Veine, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

747,51 5  Telephone  or  like  cable.  Francis  Tremain,  Higbgate,  Eng- 
land. 

747,742.  Anesthetic  inhaler.  Edwin  Marshall,  Warrensburg,  assignor 
to  George  C.  Pitcher,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

747,8:7.  Air  brake  coupling.  R.  W.  Wilke,  Auburne  Parke,  and  M. 
Bauer,  South  Englewood,  Illinois. 

747,876.     Insulating  wire.   Henry  W.  Fisher,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
assignor  to  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co. 
Issued  December  29,  1903. 

747,948.     Fountain  pen.     William  F.  Cushman,  Boston. 

74S.068.  Crutch  [with  resilient  appliance  for  tip].  James  H.  Ham- 
mond and  William  Bridgewater,  Leicester,  England. 

748,256.  Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.  Edgar  M.  Birdsall,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  assignor  to  De  Witt  H.  Bothwell,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

748,382.     Hose  coupling.    Wolfgang  Roller,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Trade  Marks. 

4 1 ,  736.  Certain  named  waterproof  fabrics  and  articles  made  therefrom. 
H.  M.  Sawyer  &  Son,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Essential  fea- 
ture.— The  word  "  Excelsior."     Used  since  October,  1902. 

41.737.  Elastic  bands,  elastic  braids,  and  elastic  webbing.  A  Stein- 
hardt  &  Bro.,  New  York  city.  Essential  feature. — The  words 
"  Gilt  Edge."     Used  since  November  2,  1895. 

41.738.  Tailors'  prepared  Guttapercha  tissue.  Frederick  Douglas 
Scott,  Montreal,  Canada.  Essential  feature. — The  word  "Eco- 
nomic."    Used  since  September  17,  1903. 

41.739.  Certain  named  rubber  fabrics.  Tredair  Rubber  Co..  Boston. 
Essential  feature. — The  word  "  Tredair."   Used  since  August,  1903. 

Correction. — The  trade  mark  "  Amalac  "  of  the  Massachusetts 
Chemical  Co  was  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  [page  123]  as  having  been 
"  used  since  1903."     The  date  should  have  been  printed  1S93. 

[Note.— Printed  copiesof  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  ordered 
from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid  ] 

THE    BRITISH    PATENT    RECORD. 
[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the   United  States.] 
Patents  Applied  For — 1903. 
24,689.     A.  B.  Drummond,  London.     Non  slipping  tire.     Nov.  13. 
24,876.     T.  Brown,  Sheffield.     Revolving  heel  pad.     Nov.  16. 
24,890.     J.  Cockburn,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  for  vehicles.     Nov.  16. 
24,994.     Rose  Basch  and  S.  Basch,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Nov.  17. 
25,034.     R.  Gough,  London.     Ventilation  of  mackintoshes.     Nov.  17. 
25,085.     R.  Wallwork  and  C.   H.   Wallwork,   Manchester.     Protective 
cover  for  tires.     Nov.  18. 
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25,107.  A.  T.  Sadler  and  A.  Franklin,  Birmingham.  Repair  band  for 
pneumatic  tires.     Nov.  18. 

25,220.  W.  F.  Williams,  London.  Means  of  securing  elastic  tires. 
Nov.  19. 

25,250.     Henrich   Traun,    London.     Improved  manufacture  of  combs 

and  other  objects  in  vulcanized  India-rubber.     (Communicated  from 

Germany).     Nov.  19. 
25,274.     E.    Lapisse,    London.     Pneumatic    tire   for  vehicle   wheels. 

Nov.  19. 
25  299.     F.  H.  Barker,  Manchester.     Rubber  heel  for  boots.  'Nov.  20. 
25.357'     J-    Esmonde,    London.     Tire    for  wheels  and  rim    for  same. 

Nov.  20. 

25.373.  G.  E.  Wells,  London.     Manufacture  of  golf  balls.     Nov.  20. 
25,406.     T.  Singleton  and  G.  W.  Singleton,  Halifax.     Revolving  heel. 

Nov.  21. 
25.408.     F.  S.  Beilby,  Manchester.  Cover  for  pneumatic  tires.   Nov.  21. 
25,418.     J.  M.  Macrae,  London.     Hot  water  bag.     Nov.  21, 
25,428.     J.  Fisher,  Manchester.     Golf  ball.     Nov.  21. 
25,432.      1Q  Higham   and   J.    Rickard,    Plymouth.     "  Higham  "  inner 

tube  for  cycle  and  motor  tires.     Nov.  21. 
25,572.     E.  Midgley,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  cover.     Nov.  23. 
25,598.     F.  F.  Kerr,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire.     Nov.  24. 
25,631.     H.  E.  Kitcat.  London.     Hose  coupling.     Nov.  24, 
25,645.     A.   J.    W.  Curry,   London.     Means   for  repairing   pneumatic 

tires.     Nov.  24. 
25,656.     L.  Niore,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire  protector.     Nov.  24. 
25,728.     J.  A.  Torrens,  Somerset  Coleraine.     ('over  for  pneumatic  tires 

to  prevent  side  slipping.     Nov.  25. 

25.973-  The  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates  Co.,  Limited,  115,  Cannon 
street,  London.  Implement  for  "  tapping  "  rubber  trees.  (T.  P. 
Simpson,  Ceylon  )     Nov.  27. 

25,oot.  A.  Subron,  Hull.  Device  for  repairing  pneumatic  tires. 
Nov.  28. 

26.109.  W.  Macaulay,  Lome,  county  Antrim.  Pneumatic  cushion, 
with  air  valve.     Nov.  30. 

26.110.  J.  Thomas,  and  W.  Smith,  Roath,  Cardiff.  Rubber  and 
leather  heel.     Nov.   30. 

26.133.  C  Andresvert,  London.  Apparatus  for  applying  pneumatic 
tires.     Nov.  30. 

26.134.  P.  J.  McGinn,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia.  Self  acting  pump  for  in- 
flating tires  on  wheels  while  the  same  are  in  motion.     Nov    30. 

26,202.     E.  W.  Wooders,  Birmingham.     Washers    for  revolving   heel 

pads  for  boots.     Dec.  1. 
26,308.     E.  J.  Price  and  T.  Carey,  Cardiff.     Combination  cushion  heel 

piece,  for  boots.     Dec.  2. 

26,321.  F.  W.  Rushbrooke  and  F.  B.  Tippets.  London.  Pneumatic 
tire  for  motor  cycles  and  motor  cars.     Dec.  2. 

26.374.  J-  C.  N.  Fomeloy,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Dec.  2. 
26,469.     M.  Vivian,  London.     Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.     Dec.  3. 
26,474.     A.  F.  Allan  and  J.  A.  Lenhoff,  London.  Air  brake  hose  coup- 
ling.    Dec.  3. 

26,519.  P.  A.  Martin  and  D.  A.  Martin.  Birmingham.  Method  of  and 
means  for  applying  covers  to  elastic  tires.     Dec.  4. 

Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  Decembers,  1903. J 

*  17,060.  (ig02).     Interlocking  tile  of  rubber,  for  floors,  walls,  and  ceil- 

ings.    G.  H.  Bennett,  New  York. 
17,061  (1902).     Device  for  closing  punctures  in  air  tubes  of  tires.    Tur- 

cat,  Mery  et  Cie.,  Marseilles,  France. 
•17,144(1902).     Golf   ball  [with   center  formed  by  winding  a  strip  of 

rubber,  instead  of  a  core  of  hard  material,  the  cover  being  made  of 

Gutta-percha].     E.   Kempshall,  Boston. 

*  17,181  (1902).     Golf  ball  [formed  by  winding  a  strip  of  rubber  over  a 

celluloid  core  and  enclosing  the  whole  in  a  Guttapercha  covering]. 
E.  Kempshall,  Boston. 

17,211  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [involving  means  of  attachment  for  in- 
creasing the  lateral  stability  of  the  tire  cover].  L.  Johnstone, 
Blackley,  near  Manchester. 

17,301  (1902).  Golf  ball  [of  alternate  strips  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha, with  or  without  a  central  core,  and  enclosed  in  a  Gutta- 
percha casing].     C.  T.  Kingzett,  Chiselhurst. 

1 7i393  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [relates  to  the  attachment  of  the  thicken- 
ed edges  of  the  tire  to  rims  with  inturned  edges].  H.  Falconnet 
and  M.  Perodeau,  Choisy-le-Roi,  France. 

17,586  (1902).  Horseshoe  pad.  H.  Walker  and  P.  S.  Walker,  New 
Charlton,  and  J.  Hamer,  Plumstead,  both  in  Kent. 


[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  December  9,  1903.] 
'7.637  (1902).     Vulcanizing   rubber    boots  and   shoes.     A.  Cockburn, 

Edinburgh. 
17,638  (1902).     Molding  water  bottles  and  other  goods  of  rubber.     J. 

Cockburn,  Edinburgh. 

*'7,734  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [depending  for  resiliency  on  compress- 
ed gas  enclosed  in  sponge  rubber].  R.  Haddan,  London.  (R.  A. 
Kent,  Joplin,  Missouri.) 

17.787  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire  for  vehicles.     F.  Toni,  London. 

17,81 1  (1902).  Electric  insulator  [for  high  tension  currents  ;  formed  of 
porcelain,  and  mounted  on  a  stem  of  vulcanite  secured  in  brackets 
fixed  to  the  post].     K.  S.  Lemstrom,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 

•17,917  (1902).  Boot  heel  of  leather  and  rubber.  L.  F.  Small,  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts. 

17,990(1902).  Stopper  for  milk  bottles  [involving  a  rubber  cap].  N. 
M.  C.  Dupond,  Besancon,  France. 

18,012  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [rendered  puncture  proof  by  a  strip  of 
leather  within  the  outer  cover].  W.  Saunders,  Lochwinnoch,  Ren- 
frewshire. 

18.134  ('902).  Golf  club  [with  resilient  driving  face].  C.  H.  Gray, 
India-Rubber,  Gutta-Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited, 
Silvertown. 

18.135  ('9°J)-  Rubber  coated  thread  of  cord  [designed  for  weaving 
the  Palmer  tire  cover,  described  in  The  India  Rubber  World, 
January  1,  1904 — page  131].  C.  H.  Gray,  Silvertown,  and  T. 
Sloper,  Devizes,  Wiltshire. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  December  16,  1903.] 
18,198(1902).     Bottle  stopper  [including  a  rubber  ring].     B.  W.  Glass, 

Belfast,  New  Zealand. 
•18,505  (1902).     Playing  ball  [for  golf  and   the  like;    formed  with  an 

inflated  center  piece,  wound  with  rubber  thread  under  tension,  and 

the  whole  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  Gutta-percha].     E.    Kempshall, 

Boston. 
18,518  (1902).     Pneumatic   hub   for   vehicle  wheels.     W.   H.  Ireland, 

Birmingham. 
•18.547(1902).     Cushion  tire  [formed  in   sections  separately  secured 

to  the  wheel  rim].     G.  Miller,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
•18,588(1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston. 
•18,589(1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston. 
'8.595  ('9°2).     Cushion  tire  [made  in  sections  and  secured  separately  to 

the  wheel  rim].     W.  H.  Sewell,   Bangor,  Ireland. 
18,600  (1902).     Bottle  stopper   [including  a  flat   rubber  washer].     R. 

Hill,  Grimsby. 

THE  GERMAN  PATENT  RECORD. 
Patents  Granted. 

148,266  (Class  631/).     Appliance  for  setting  rubber  tires  in  tne  felloes. 

P.  Uhlig,  Dresden.     Dec.  9. 
I4S,5oS  (CI.  2%i).     Rubber  cover,  for  the  work  table  of  leather  working 

machines.     Baugh    Machine  Co.,    G.    m.  b.    H.,   Frankfurt   a/M. 

Dec.  16. 

Design  Patents  Granted  [Gebrauchsmuster]. 

212,374  (Class  77/).  Rubber  bag  connected  with  trumpet  of  edible  ma- 
terial, with  metal  vibrating  tongue  attached.  Frau  Ernst,  Oel- 
benna.     Dec.  2. 

212,729  (CI.  12/).  Siphon  of  soft  rubber  provided  with  dependent  rub- 
ber ball.     A.  Kahlert,  Hamburg.     Dec.  9. 

205,499  (CI-  77/).  Toy  in  form  of  closed  rubber  cylinder  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  diaphragm  in  which  are  inserted  musical  reeds. 
Ungarishe-Gummiwaaren-Fabrik,  A.-G.,  Budapest.     Dec.  2. 

Patents  Applied  For. 

8,410  (Class  39/>)-  Process  for  devulcanizing  Caoutchouc.  (Addition  to 
patent  No.  112,017.)  A.  E  J.  V.  J.  Theilgaard,  Copenhagen. 
Dec.  2. 

8,194  (CI.  391/).  Process  for  rendering  harmless  the  cellulose  in  Caout- 
chouc, Gutta  percha  and  the  like.     Same.     Dec.  9. 

8,581  (CI.  39a).  Process  for  manufacture  of  hollow  rubber  goods.  Dr. 
Ileinrich  Traun  u.  Sohne,  Hamburg.     Dec.  2. 

I7i5i7  (CI  39").  Protective  covering  for  use  in  the  cold  vulcanization 
of  rubber  goods.     E.  Frankenberg,  Hanover.     Dec.  9. 

20,742  (CI.  3qn).  Process  for  manufacture  of  rubber  pumps.  (Addi- 
tion to  patent  No.  141,210.)  Schlesische  Gummiv.aaren-Fabriken, 
Gustave  Eichler,  Bresslau.     Dec.  9. 

10,684  (CI.  3gi).  Process  for  regenerating  Caoutchouc.  P.  H.  J. 
Chautard  and  Henri  Kessler,  Paris.     Dec.  9. 

8,574  (CI.  2i<r).  Protective  covering  for  electric  cables.  Dr.  Ileinrich 
Traun  u.  Sohne,  Hamburg.     Dec.  5. 
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THE   RUBBER  SHOE  JOBBERS  WILL  MAINTAIN   PRICES. 


THE  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Shoe  Wholesalers  was  held  in  St.  Louis  on  January  5 
and  6,  including  a  banquet  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  tendered  by  the  St.  Louis  Shoe  Manufacturers'  and 
Jobbers'  Association,  which  was  attended  by  about  150  whole- 
salers and  guests.  The  officers  were  unanimously  reelected,  as 
follows:  Orlando  C.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  president;  George  W. 
Freeman,  of  St.  Paul,  first  vice  president  ;  S.  W.  Campbell,  of 
Chicago,  secretary,  and  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  important  jobbing  houses  in  eleven  cities. 
The  business  meetings  were  devoted  principally  to  arriving  at 
an  agreement  on  rubber  shoe  prices  for  the  current  year.  At 
the  banquet  the  toastmaster  was  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  of  Chi- 
cago. President  Smith,  in  his  address,  told  the  story  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  association,  which  grew  out  of  the  determi- 
nation of  a  few  jobbers  in  Chicago  to  do  what  they  could  to 
discourage  price  cutting  on  rubbers.  To-day  the  association 
has  nearly  a  hundred  members  and  covers  the  western  states 
and  the  northwest,  and  out  of  it  have  sprung  several  other  as- 
sociations, in  New  England  and  elsewhere,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  whole  a  National  association  has  been  organized,  the  next 
meeting  of  which  is  to  be  held  in  Boston  in  February.  An  ad- 
dress was  made  by  the  Hon.  David  R.  Francis,  ex-governor  of 
Missouri,  and  president  of  the  World's  Fair  commission  at  St. 
Louis,  who  mentioned  that  his  first  employment  was  in  the 
shoe  store  of  an  uncle  in  his  native  town  in  Kentucky.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  also  by  representatives  of  the  New  England, 
Middle  States,  and  Southern  shoe  jobbers' associations.  This 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  association  outside  of  Chicago, 
and  the  members  were  enthusiastic  over  the  character  of  their 
entertainment  at  the  hands  of  the  St.  Louis  trade.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  entertainment  at  St.  Louis  was 
George  W.  Perry,  of  the  George  W.  Perry  Rubber  Co.,  of  that 
city.  Before  leaving  the  city  the  visitors  were  taken  through 
the  World's  Fair  grounds,  where  they  were  photographed  in  a 
group. 

The  sentiment  of  the  jobbers  assembled  at  St.  Louis  was  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  keeping  up  the  standard  of  prices  for  the 
year  1904.  Since  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  have  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  fixing  the  prices  at  which  the  jobbers 
shall  sell  rubber  boots  and  shoes  to  the  retailers,  the  jobbers 
through  their  associations  have  taken  up  the  matter.  The 
adoption  of  the  resolution  fixing  the  minimum  price  was  prac- 
tically unanimous— being  adopted  with  a  single  dissenting  vote 
— and  was  for  the  entire  year,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
executive  committee,  which  has  power,  if  the  necessity  arrives, 
to  make  proper  price  reductions.  There  will,  however,  be  no 
indiscriminate  price  cutting,  unless  some  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation break  faith,  which  is  not  at  all  regarded  probable.  The 
resolution  adopted  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Western  Association  of  Shoe  Wholesale) s,  in  con- 
vention assembled  this  fifth  day  of  January,  1904. — That  each  member 
present  does  hereby  agree  and  pledge  himself  and  his  house  that  he  will 
sell  rubber  boots  and  shoes  of  any  brand,  either   United  States  Rubber 

Company's  or  others,  at  a  profit  to  ourselves  of  not  less  than and 

per  cent.,  and  that  there  shall  be  retained  a  profit  of  not  less  than 

and per  cent,  on  the  advanced  cost  of  the  goods  on  hand  June 

I.  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  this  for  the  entire  year  1904,  or  un- 
til further  instructions  are  received  from  the  executive  committee  of  this 
Association,  and  that  we  will  not  deviate  directly  or  indirectly  from  this. 


[Note. — The  rates  of  discount  meniiqned  in  the  resolution, having  been  agreed 
to  in  executive  session,  are  held  in  reserve  here,  oui  of  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  members  of  the  association  ] 

Included  in  the  attendance,  besides  leading  jobbers,  were  the 
following  representatives  of  the  rubber  shoe  trade  : 

Charles  B.  Allen,  Chicago  manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
and  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

George  S.  Miller,  general  sales  agent,  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co., 
Chicago. 

Eben  H.  Paine,  sales  manager.  United  States  Rubber  Co. ,  New  York. 

Charles  A.  Coe,  selling  agent,  United  States  Rubber  Co  ,  Boston. 

W.  H.  Jones,  selling  agent  .United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore. 

F.  F.  Shaffer,  superintendent  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

E.  I.  Aldrich,  selling  agent,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Boston. 

A.  F.  Solberg,  selling  agent,  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Boston. 

Chester  J.  Pike,  selling  agent.  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Boston. 

E.  R.  Rice,  manager  of  branch  stores,  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
New  York. 

I.  E.  Coulter,  selling  agent,  Grand  Rapids  Felt  Boot  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

A.  D.  Warner,  superintendent.  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co..  Bea- 
con Falls. 

E.  G.  Studley,  Grand  Rapids  Felt  Boot  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

BY    OUR   CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENT. 

The  members  of  the  Chicago  rubber  trade  who  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Western  Association  of  Shoe  Wholesalers  at 
St.  Louis,  on  January  5  and  6,  express  themselves  as  well 
pleased  with  the  success  of  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
guard  against  price  cutting.  The  rules  and  agreements  which 
were  in  force  last  year  were  continued  for  another  year.  There 
has  been  some  disregard  for  the  agreements  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals. Those  in  attendance,  however,  declare  the  present 
system  is  far  ahead  of  the  old  method  of  contracts  with  a  re- 
striction clause,  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobber. 

There  was  less  cutting  last  year,  according  to  all  reports, 
than  during  the  previous  year.  While  the  association  does  not 
include  anywhere  near  all  the  jobbers  in  its  territory,  it  has  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  bringing  about  a  uniform  price  on 
rubber  goods  for  the  protection  of  all  concerned,  and  to  secure 
to  each  a  fair  profit. 

But  the  question  of  uniformity  of  prices  is  not  the  only  mat- 
ter in  the  interest  of  the  trade  with  which  the  association  has 
concerned  itself.  Another  thing  that  is  being  urged  is  a  clas- 
sification of  shoes  as  second  class  freight,  instead  of  first  class, 
without  the  necessity  of  extra  expense  in  packing. 

Chicago  again  captured  the  presidency  and  secretaryship, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  association  will  remain  in  this  city 
another  year  as  a  consequence.  President  O.  C.  Smith,  of  the 
Smith- Wallace  Shoe  Co.,  who  has  held  the  position  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  association  for  five  years,  was  reelected.  S.  W. 
Campbell,  of  Chicago,  who  has  held  the  position  of  secretary 
for  five  years  was  reelected,  while  George  W.  Freeman,  of  St. 
Paul,  was  elected  first  vice  president.  The  association  has  had 
but  two  presidents  since  its  organization,  K.  L.  Barton,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  being  the  first,  and  Mr.  Smith  the  second. 

At  the  banquet  in  St.  Louis,  President  Smith  said,  in  his  an- 
nual address:  "One  subject  that  has  been  discussed  at  this  session 
is  the  classification  of  freights.  We  think  that  shoes  should 
not  be  charged  the  highest  possible  freight  rate,  as  first  class 
freight,  but  should  be  classified  as  second  class.  The  railroads 
offer  to  so  classify  shoes,  but  insist  upcm  our  strapping  the  cases, 
thus  adding  a  heavy  expense  to  the  packing  item.  Another 
subject    is    the  practice  of  dating  ahead  many  bills.      There 
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should  be  some  rule  governing  this.  We  formerly  got  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  more  than  we  do  to  day,  but  in  some  cases  the 
old  dating  method  is  in  use." 

BY   OUR    NEW    YORK    REPORTER. 

Expressions  by  many  of  jobbers  gathered  at  St.  Louis  indi- 
cated that  the  demand  for  rubber  boots  and  shoes  during  the 
season  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  also  the 
general  opinion  that  the  stocks  now  in  retailers'  hands  are 
small.  Throughout  the  northwest,  especially,  the  demand 
seems  to  be  steadily  increasing,  and  opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  this  is  principally  on  account  of  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation, or  whether  there  is  a  more  general  use  of  rubber  shoes. 

In  speaking  of  this  growth  of  demand,  Mr.  Eben  H.  Paine,  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  said  :  "  Our  business  for  1903 
was  not  only  the  largest  since  the  organization  of  the  company, 
but  was  about  30  per  cent,  greater  than  for  any  other  year.  The 
demand  for  rubber  footwear  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase. 
This  is  true  in  regard  to  both  boots  and  shoes,  although  in  New 
York  and  its  vicinity  the  demand  for  boots  seems  to  outrun  in 
growth  the  demand  for  shoes.  This  is  probably  because  of  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  street  cleaning  department,  and  the 
amount  of  public  work  going  on  which  requires  extra  protec- 
tion. Although  crude  rubber  was  high  at  certain  periods  last 
year,  the  profits  on  the  goods  sold  averaged  fully  as  large  as 
usual.  I  do  not  know  anything  definite  about  the  stocks  in 
hand  in  the  country,  but  from  the  reports  received  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  light.  Inquiries  since 
the  first  of  the  year  have  been  good  and  this  indicates  that 
stocks  are  low,  because  January  and  February  are  our  dullest 
months  as  a  rule,  since  the  dealer  who  is  not  entirely  out  of 
stock  prefers  to  wait  until  later  before  buying." 

Mr.  William  Morse,  president  of  the  Merchants  Rubber  Co. 
(New  York),  said  in  regard  to  the  rubber  footwear  trade  :  "  Our 
business  for  last  year  was  by  large  odds  the  most  satisfactory 
we  have  ever  known,  not  only  in  rubber  boots  and  shoes  but 
also  in  rubber  clothing.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
overcoats.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  our  orders  have  been  at 
least  20  per  cent,  larger  than  last  season.  This  certainly  seems 
like  a  good  beginning  for  the  coming  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  rubber  clothing  is  growing  in  popularity  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  steady  but  unending  growth  in  the  demand  for  foot- 
wear. The  price  of  rubber  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  us. 
That's  the  manufacturer's  lookout." 


RUBBERED  WHEELS  FOR  TRUCKS. 


RICHARD  BUTLER  SCHOLARSHIP. 

THE  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  have  estab- 
lished the  Richard  Butler  scholarship, open  to  competition 
to  men  students  born  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  holder  of  the 
scholarship  may  at  his  option  enter  Columbia  College,  or  may 
study  under  any  one  of  the  graduate  schools  of  philosophy, 
political  science,  and  pure  science,  or  one  of  the  professional 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  applied  science,  and  architecture.  His 
appointment  shall  be  for  one  year  only,  but  may  be  renewed  for 
reasons  of  weight  for  two  additional  years.  The  scholarship 
was  endowed  in  memory  of  Richard  Butler,  by  his  widow.  He 
was  born  in  Birmingham,  Ohio,  in  1831 ;  he  came  to  New  York 
as  a  boy  and  became  successful  as  a  merchant,  and  later  in  the 
manufacture  of  hard  rubber.  He  was  president  of  the  Butler 
Hard  Rubber  Co.  until  its  merger  with  the  American  Hard 
Rubber  Co.,  and  afterwards  a  director  in  the  latter.  Mr.  But- 
ler was  one  of  the  founders, and  for  many  years  a  trustee,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor, 


THE  use  of  rubber  on  the  wheels  of  trucks  must  be  very 
considerable,  judging  from  the  great  number  and  vari- 
ety of  these  articles  employed  in  the  handling  of  merchandise 
wherever  modern  business  conditions  obtain.  In  stores  and 
warehouses  of  whatever  type,  trucks  are  employed  in  the  re- 
moval of  goods — trucks  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  wheels,  and 
often  made,  as  to  size,  shape,  and  strength,  so  to  adapt  them 
particularly  to  the  kind  of  goods  to  be  handled.  There  are 
trucks  for  heavy  or  light  dry  goods,  for  groceries,  paper,  books, 
seeds,  metals,  raw  cotton,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  mer- 
chantable   wares.     There  are   specially   made  trucks    for   the 

transfer  of  books  from 
one  portion  of  a  library 
to  another.  There  are 
special  trucks  for  post- 
office  use,  for  hotel  bag- 
gage, for  banks — dozens 
and  scores  and  hundreds 
of  trucks ;  of  plain  or 
handsome  finish  ;  all  at 
prices  to  correspond. 
There  is  nothing  new 
about  the  use  of  trucks, 
but  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the 
demand  for  rubber  tired 
wheels  for  these  devices 
(1)  to  protect  floors,  (2) 
to  render  the  use  of  the 
trucks  easier,  or  (3)  for 
the  avoidance  of  noise. 
Rubber  bands  are  not 
adapted  to  the  wheels  of  all  trucks,  of  course  ;  there  are  "  hot 
metal  trucks,"  for  instance,  used  in  tinplate  mills  and  in  other 
situations  where  a  wooden  truck  would  not  serve.  But  in  a 
great  variety  of  situations  the  rubber  band  is  desirable  and  has 
come  into  use.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
single  manufacturer  of  trucks,  no  fewer  than  230  priced  items 
of  "  rubbered  "  wheels,  the  choice  being  offered  to  the  purchas- 
er of  wheels  with  or  without  rubber.  There  are  single  wheels 
listed  as  large  as  16  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  face,  and  in 
price  as  high  as  $1 2.75 — subject,  of  course,  to  discount. 

Unlike  most  applications  of  rubber,  the  rubbered  truck  wheel 
does  not  seem  to  have  profited  any  inventor  or  patentee.  In 
The  India  Rubber  World  of  May  1,  1902  (page  250)  appear- 
ed a  contribution  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kellogg,  reporting  the 
first  use  of  rubber  bands  on  truck  wheels,  to  his  knowledge.  In 
1865,  while  he  was  laying  the  marble  floor  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange — the  building  that  was  replaced  last  year — it 
occurred  to  him  that  some  means  could  be  found  to  prevent  the 
damage  done  to  the  floor  by  iron  truck  wheels  running  over  it. 
He  made  a  sketch,  therefore,  of  a  wheel  with  a  rubber  band, 
which  he  submitted  to  the  merchant  prince,  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  who  was  interested  in  the  building  of  the  Exchange, 
and  the  idea  was  at  once  adopted.  The  only  idea  then  was  to 
bridge  over  a  single  difficulty,  and  it  occurred  to  no  one  to  ap- 
ply for  a  patent. 

Reports  have  reached  Akron  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Corson,  formerly 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  and  who  is  in  Paris,  under  treat- 
ment for  snow  blindness,  is  improving.  He  recently  sent  check 
for  $100  to  the  poor  department  of  Akron — an  annual  donation 
which  he  always  made  while  living  here. 


LIBRARY  TRUCK. 

With  Vulcanized  Rubbered  Wheels,  sxi'i  inches 

[Made  by  The  Fairbanks  Co.,  New  York.] 
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AMERICAN  CONSUMPTION  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  IN  1903. 


THE  past  year  was  an  exceptional  one  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, as  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these  col- 
umns. As  will  appear  from  the  table  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page  the  imports  of  crude  India-rubber  into  the 
United  States  during  1903  exceeded  by  more  than  1500  tons 
the  largest  figures  for  any  previous  year,  being  just  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  imports  10  years  ago.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
by  the  way,  that  the  figures  herewith,  although  compiled  by 
private  statisticians  in  the  trade,  compare  very  closely  with  the 
custom  house  statistics  of  arrivals.  Not  only  were  the  receipts 
exceptionally  large,  but  the  deliveries  for  consumption  were 
correspondingly  great,  leaving  the  stocks  smaller  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  December  31,  thestocks 
here  were,  according  to  this  table,  256  tons,  of  rubber  of  all 
kinds,  whereas  the  average  stocks  for  ten  years  previous  had 
been  861  tons.  These  figures,  by  the  way,  do  not  include  Gutta- 
percha, Bilata,  or  the  cheaper  East  Indian  gums.  The  record 
of  consumption  relates  to  Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  requirements  of  rubber  manufac- 
turers in  the  Dominion  are  imported  via  New  York. 

From  the  same  source  is  obtained  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  prices  of  fine  Para  rubber  in  New  York  and  Liv- 
erpool, for  ten  years  past : 

Yhabs.  New  York  Liverpool. 

1894 f>Ali&     73  2-9     @3-   ' 

1895 70    @     8iH  3-  oXC«3.  a,\i 

1896 71     ®    85  3.  o^@3.  *% 

1897 79K<®     89  3.   5     (§3.  9 

1898    82     @I.o6  3.    T/i@4-    5 

1899 91      feLIO  3.10     @4-   7,¥ 

1900 83     @t.n^  3.  8^@4.  9 

1901 76     @     95  3.4     @3.ti}4 

1902 .  .66     @     92  210     @3.  qyi 

1903 78     @i .  13  3.  6,'4'C"4.   8 

The  next  table  analyzes  the  imports  of  crude  rubber  into 
the  United  States  by  grades,  the  figures  denoting  tons: 


Fine 
Pari 


Years. 

1897.. 7.556 

1898 6,804 

1899 8  622 

1900 8,079 

1901 9.3°4 

1902 8.666 

1903 9.325 


Coarse 
Pari. 


•Cen- 
trals. 


African 
and  E.  1 

4.776 

5  878 
7.157 
5.463 
7.139 
6.353 
7.786 


Total. 


17,071 
18,620 
23  005 
20,468 
23,208 
21,842 
24.760 


2,935  2.404 

2,935  3.^03 

3.876  3,440 

3,906  3,020 

3.838  2.927 

4.235  2.5S8 

4,609  3,040 
L*  Including  Caucho  and  Pernambuco.] 

The  percentage  of  the  various  grades  in  the  imports  into  the 

United  States  were  as  follows  : 

1902.         1903 

Para  fine 3964  37-&3 

Para  coarse   1940  1863 

Centrals,  Caucho,  and  Pernambuco 11.86  12.29 

African 29.10  31.45 


The  percentage  of  fine  Para  in  the  imports  of  previous  years 
was  as  follows:  39.64',  in  1902;  40'.  in  1901  ;  39^?  in  1900 ; 
37^2  in  1899;  36V  in  1898;  43X^  in  l897  ;  45^  in  1896;  44, 
in  1895;  4(>}i%  in  1894;  44J4V  in  1893. 

The  figures  in  the  next  table,  showing  the  extent  of  the 
world's  visible  supplies  of  rubber  on  January  1,  1904,  have  been 
derived  from  the  Messrs.  Morse's  tables,  though  they  are  given 
on  this  page  in  pounds  instead  of  tons,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  compared  readily  with  former  tables  : 

Pounds. 

Stocks  in  the  United  States 573.440 

Para  grades         154-560 

Ce.tra!  American  and  Caucho 17920 

African  and  East  Indian  ..     . .    400  960 

Stocks  in  Europe 4,724,160 

Para  grades 1,290,240 

Allotber  3,433,920 

Stocks  Para  grades  at  Paia  and  afloat 6,025,600 


Total   

Total,  January  I,  1903. 
Total.  January  1,  1902. 
Total,  January  1,  1901 
Total.  January  I,  1900. . 
Total.  January  I,  1899., 
Tot.it,  January  I.  1898 
Total.  January  1,  1897., 


.323,200 
12.221,440 
15  028,160 
16.616.320 
10.251  480 
10.215.440 

9  OiO  QtO 

10,673  6co 


RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 
Diagram  showing  fluctuations  in  spot  prices  at  New  York  of 
Islands,   Paid  fine  rirbber  during  1901,  1902,  and   1903  [copy- 
righted 1904  by  Henry  A.  Gould.] 
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[Thr  topmost  line  indicates  the  course  of  prices  in  1903,  the  middle  line  1901,  and 
the  lowest  line  the  raoge  lor  1902.] 


Consumption  of  India-Rubber  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  (in  tons). 

[From  the  Annual  Statistical  Summary  of  Albert  T.  Morse  &  Co.,  brokers,  New  York.] 


Imports  to  United  States. 
Exports  to  Europe 


Net  Imports 

Add  Stock  January  I . . 


Aggregating 

Less  Stock  end  of  year. 


Deliveries  to  Manufacturers. 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894- 

'4,643 
3Qi 

1895- 

1896. 

1897- 

1898. 

12,942 

116 

14  .263 
231 

14  ,°32 
746 

14.778 
1,260 

16,152 
982 

15.347 
491 

14.856 
1,086 

16,42c 
714 

16,182 
324 

'4.333 
500 

t3,833 

558 

17.671 
250 

18.620 
150 

18,470 
744 

12,826 
1,609 

•4  435 
746 

15.170 
1,261 

16.43" 
t  ,086 

15.706 
1 ,217 

14.252 
1,037 

15,289 
1 ,420 

15.85S 
1 .420 

17,421 
641 

18,062 
744 

15.942 
1  .217 

16,923 
1.037 

17.278 
558 

16,720 

14.391 
641 

19,214 
591 

13689 

13,518 

15.344 

14.725 

15,886 

13.869 

13,750 

I7,3i8 

18,623 

1899. 


23 ,095 

300 

i2,795 
59' 


20,46s 
450 


20,018 
712 


23,386,20.730 
712    I,r98 


22,674  19,532 


1901. 


23,208 
680 


21 ,842 
430 


22.528  2r .412 


1,198 


23.726 
1.399 


22,327 


1.399 


22,811 
331 


22,480 


1903- 


24,760 

490 


24,270 
331 


24,601 
256 


24,345 
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RUBBER   PLANTING  INTERESTS. 


THE    ISTHMUS    RUBBER    CO.    OF    UBERO. 

[Plantation  near  Ubero,  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.     Offices:  No.  29  Broadway, 
New  York.l 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  shaieholders,  at  the  office  of  the 
company,  on  January  1  5.  the'following  directors  were  elect- 
ed :  J.  Oliver  Stokes,  Edgar  B.  Bronson,  W.  I.  Overstreet,  James 
C.  McCoy,  James  Harold  Warner,  Francis  H.  Ross— all  of  New 
York;  William  D.  Owen  and  E.  E.  Silver,  Boston;  Jonathan 
H.  Blackwell,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  H.  H.  Ward,  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
Bertis  McCormick,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Alfred  A.  Pocock, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Caleb  B.  Leach,  Middletown,  Conn.;  and 
Joseph  E.  Nute,  Fall  River,  Mass.  It  was  resolved  to  modify 
the  contract  with  the  company  engaged  in  developing  the 
plantation  so  to  plant,  during  the  time  covered  by  that  con- 
tract, an  acreage  of  rubber  and  citrus  fruit  trees  equal  to  and 
instead  of  the  number  of  acres  originally  intended  to  be 
planted  in  coffee,  pineapples,  and  sugar  cane.  The  secretary's 
reports  gave  in  detail  the  number  of  shares  outstanding,  show- 
ing a  large  increase  in  the  monthly  income  of  the  company, 
and  also  a  favorable  statement  from  the  general  manager,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Ross,  of  the  progress  on  the  plantation.  The  experi- 
mental planting  of  rice  had  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  large 
amount  would  be  planted  dnring  this  year  as  a  profitable  quick 
crop. 

LA  ZACUALPA  RUBBER  PLANTATION  CO. 

[Plantation  "La  Zacualpa,"  neir  Tapachula,  Socfinusco  district,  state  of  Chia- 
pas, Mexico.    Offices  :  No.  713  Market  street,  San  Francisco.] 

The  recently  published  report  on  "  The  Culture  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Rubber  Tree,"  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture,  having  contained  a  number 
of  references  to  "La  Zacualpa"  rubber  plantation,  in  Mexico, 
these  sections  have  been  reprinted  by  the  company  in  a  pamph- 
let entitled  "  The  Success  of  La  Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation," 
together  with  reproductions  of  a  dozen  photographs,  taken  on 
that  property,  which  figure  in  the  government  report.  The 
whole  is  accompanied  by  notes  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Harrison,  resident 
director  of  the  plantation,  at  Tapachula,  pointing  out  in  what 
respects  the  choice  of  location,  character  of  soil  and  climate, 
method  of  planting,  etc.,  on  "  La  Zacualpa  "  are  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Cook's  suggestions  as  to  the  best  practice,  based  upon 
his  observations  in  the  land  of  the  Castilloa  rubber  tree. 
JOL1ET    TROPICAL    PLANTATION     CO. 

[Plantation  "Joliet,"  Tierra  Blanco,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.    Office:  Jolie  • 
Illinois.    See  Thk  India  Rubbik  World,  September  1,  1903— page  426.] 

The  first  annual  inspection  report,  by  the  Rev.  D.  T.  Robert- 
son, the  stockholders'  inspector,  dated  December  11,  1903,  has 
appeared  in  a  pamphlet,  together  with  other  details  for  the 
stockholders.  It  mentions  the  planting  of  30.000  rubber  trees 
to  date;  the  second  crop  of  corn  growing;  additions  to  the 
number  of  cattle,  with  good  prospects  of  profits  from  grazing  ; 
and  progress  in  clearing,  fencing,  and  the  erection  of  permanent 
buildings.  For  several  months  past  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
sell  additional  shares,  for  the  reason  that  the  present  monthly 
income  suffices  for  the  development  work  and  to  take  care  of 
maturing  payments  on  the  land.  Mr.  Robertson  visited  several 
neighboring  rubber  plantations,  some  of  several  years  standing, 
and  the  managers  of  which  have  been  free  in  putting  the  re- 
sults of  their  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  "  Joliet,"  and  after 
seeing  the  progress  made  on  the  older  estates,  he  is  confident 
of  ultimate  success.  He  writes  :  "  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  a 
good  prospect  in  rubber.  I  do  not,  however,  expect  results  from 
rubber  in  less  than  8  years,  and  would  rather  place  the  date  at 
10.     Let  thisdiscourage  none  of  our  shareholders,  for  we  should 


be  receiving  good  returns  from  our   money  long  before   that 
time  from  cattle  and  side  crops." 

LA    NUEVA    PROVIDENCIA    RUBBER    CO- 

[Plantation  "  La  Nueva  Providencia,"  department  of  Escuintla,  Guatemala. 
Office  :  Providence,  Rhode  Island.] 

AT  the  annual  meeting,  on  January  13,  the  officers  were  re- 
elected: Edwin  H.  Snow,  president ;  Leo  F.  Nadeau,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Clyde  E.  Gardner,  general  manager.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  January  8,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing rubber  on  an  estate  of  2000  acres,  which  it  owns  in  Guate- 
mala. The  secretary  reported  that  45  000  rubber  trees  had  been 
planted,  of  which  20.000  were  about  18  months  old  and  the  re- 
mainder 6  to  8  months  old. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  IN  KAMERUN  (WEST  AFRICA.) 
Under  the  name  Kautschuk-Pflanzung  "  Meanja"  Actien- 
gesellschaft,  a  plantation  company  was  formed  in  Berlin  on 
November  17,  with  a  branch  at  Victoria  (Kamerun).  The  cap- 
ital is  1,000,000  marks  [=$238,000].  The  object  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  take  over  the  Meanja  Plantation,  Limited,  and  cul- 
tivate with  Kickxia  elastica.  The  board  of  officers  consists  of 
Dr.  Esser,  Berlin,  president ;  Dr.  jur.  Herman  Hosch,  Diiren, 
vice  president ;  Dr.  jur.  Alb.  Ahn,  Cologne,  and  three  Berlin 
gentlemen.  Herr  Max  Zilzow,  Berlin,  is  director  and  the  man- 
agement in  Kamerun  is  attended  to  by  plantation  director,  Leo 
Treichel.  It  is  pleasing  to  note,  says  the  GummiZei/un^,  that 
after  a  somewhat  long  pause  capital  is  again  reverting  to  the 
Kamerun  plantations.  The  following  Kamerun  plantation  com- 
panies have  increased  their  capital  during  1903  ;  West  Afrikan- 
ische  Pflanzungs-Gesellschaft  "  Victoria,"  by  500,000  marks  • 
Lisoka,  Molyko,  and  Bolifamba  plantations  each  by  ioo.oco 
marks;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  working  capital  on  the  Kam- 
erun mountains  has  been  increased  during  1903  by  1,800,000 
marks  [  =  $428,000.] 

THE    NEW    CEYLON    RUBBER    PLANTING    COMPANIES. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Seremban  Estate  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  as  having 
been  formed  in  Ceylon  to  acquire  a  plantation  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  was  issued  October  10,  1903.  Of  the  authorized 
capital  of  1,000,000  rupees,  an  initial  issue  was  made  of  475,000 
rupees  [  =  $154,106],  in  addition  to  the  shares  issued  to  the  ven- 
dors, and  The  Tropical  Agriculturist  states  that  this  amount 
was  well  oversubscribed  before  the  application  list  had  been 
open  three  days.  The  company  has  been  floated  entirely  with 
Ceylon  capital,  though  the  estate  is  in  another  colony.  Our 
contemporary  says:  "This  is  practically  the  first  rubber  com- 
pany of  its  kind,  and  will  no  doubt  form  a  basis  on  which  many 
other  companies  may  come  out." 

Regarding  The  Golconda  Estate  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  also 
mentioned  last  month  as  being  formed  in  Ceylon  to  acquire 
a  plantation  in  the  Malay  states,  The  Tropical  Agriculturist 
mentions  that  already  there  are  100  acres  on  the  premises 
planted  to  Pard  rubber  and  cocoanuts. 
SOUTHERN   PROVINCE   CEYLON   TEA   AND    RUBBER   CO.,    LTD. 

The  articles  of  association  of  this  company  were  gazetted 
December  11.  The  objects  are  to  acquire  the  Mawinadola  and 
Ginidomine  estates  of  the  Udugama  Tea  and  Timber  Co.  (in 
liquidation),  including  tea  factory  and  machinery.  The  origi- 
nal capital  is  1,000,000  rupees  [  =  $327,673].  The  registered  of- 
fice is  at  Colombo. 

RUBBER   PLANTING   COMPANY   PUBLICATIONS. 

La  Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  San  Francisco.=(i)  TheSuccess 
of  La  Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation  [with  extracts  from  the  report  of 
Orator  F.  Cook,  of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture].  3a 
pages.  (2)  Report  of  O.  H.  Harrison,  resident  director  at  Tapachula. 
8  pages. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  CHICAGO. 


BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  This  has 
been  an  exceptional  winter  in  Chicago,  and  as  a  result 
the  rubber  trade  in  more  than  one  branch  is  in  a  satisfactory 
frame  of  mind.  The  rubber  shoe  trade  has  been  especially 
benefited.  While  the  Chicago  local  trade  in  rubber  footwear 
has  been  heavy,  the  trade  has  also  been  good  in  the  western 
and  northwestern  territory  supplied  from  Chicago,  though  the 
really  heavy  snowfall  has  been  confined  to  this  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity, extending  only  a  few  miles  west  and  south.  The  weath- 
er, however,  has  been  sufficient  to  make  the  demand  for  rub- 
ber footwear  so  great  that  the  manufacturers'  agents  in  this 
city  have  had  their  hands  full  in  supplying  the  jobbers,  and 
they  in  getting  the  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  retailers. 

The  demand  for  light  rubbers  in  Chicago  has  been  unprece- 
dented, for  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  This,  of  course,  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  weather.  Usually  Chicago  is  without  a 
really  heavy  snowstorm  until  the  latter  part  of  winter,  and  this 
year  the  snow  was  at  least  five  weeks  ahead  of  schedule  time. 
The  snow  came  unannounced  by  the  weather  bureau,  and  block- 
ed city  and  suburban  traffic  and  transportation  lines.  It  compell- 
ed thousands  of  people  accustomed  to  use  the  surface  lines  of  cars 
to  walk  to  the  elevated  lines  of  cars,  and  the  result  was  a  perfect 
rush  to  the  stores  for  rubber  shoes.  The  retailers  were  unpre- 
pared for  such  a  demand,  and  their  stocks  were  soon  depleted. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  big  department  stores,  which 
have  an  immense  trade  in  the  lighter  grades  of  rubber  footwear. 
As  a  result  of  such  demand,  the  jobbers  were  importuned  to 
rush  the  work  of  filling  orders. 

In  this  connection  the  statement  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Allen, 
Chicago  selling  agent  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and 
the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  is  of  interest.  Mr.  Allen  esti- 
mates that  the  jobbers  in  Chicago  handle  between  $4,000,000 
and  $5,000,000  worth  of  rubber  footwear  each  year.  Of  this 
amount  fully  $500,000  reaches  the  consumer  through  the 
big  mail  order  houses  and  the  department  stores,  the  latter 
distributing  it  to  the  local  consumers,  while  the  mail  order 
houses  supply  consumers  all  over  a  number  of  adjacent 
states. 

"  We  simply  cannot  supply  the  demand  for  the  lighter  grades 
of  rubber  shoes,"  said  Mr.  Allen.  "Our  Chicago  trade  is  al- 
ways large,  and  it  is  increased  greatly  in  a  season  like  this 
because  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  maintaining  an  emer- 
gency stock  here  from  which  to  supply  jobbers,  making  Chi- 
cago a  distributing  center.  This  general  trade  has  been  aug- 
mented considerably  by  the  local  demand  on  the  jobbers  for 
rubbers  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  snowfalls  early  in  December, 
which  has  been  added  to  by  more  recent  storms.  This  snow  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Chicago  and  its  vicinity,  and  hence 
the  trade  from  the  west,  north,  and  south  must  be  attributed 
to  other  causes.  Later  storms  may  have  an  exhilarating  effect 
on  the  demand  for  rubber  footwear. 

"  Last  year  we  had  a  good  winter,  December  showing  the 
argest  single  month's  business  we  have  ever  had  in  this  line. 
The  fall  of  1902  was  unusually  good.  The  spring  of  1903  was 
favorable,  and  then  the  floods  came.  It  rained  more  or  less  all 
through  the  summer.  As  a  result  the  country  dealers  found 
their  stock  at  the  close  of  their  spring  business  depleted.  It  is 
doubtful  if  their  stock  has  been  cleaner  and  lighter  in  many 
years  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  last  season. 

"  Hence,  when  the  country  retailer  came  to  stock  up  again 
he  ordered   in  larger  quantities  than   usual,  and  the  jobbers' 


orders  were  correspondingly  heavier.  This  has  made  the  mills 
busier  than  they  have  ever  been.  They  could  not  begin  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  Because  of  our  emergency  stock  here  we 
have  been  better  equipped  to  care  for  the  rush  orders.  We 
carry  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  brands  of  footwear  here,  and  this 
is  important  to  every  western  jobber  handling  rubber  shoes. 

"  In  regard  to  the  local  trade  proper,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the 
jobbers  are  almost  too  busy  to  talk.  The  number  of  small  deal- 
ers indicates  the  volume  of  business  done  in  Chicago  during  a 
snowstorm,  and  immediately  following.  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
perience I  had  thirteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  here.  1 
thought  it  wise  to  send  circulars  to  the  various  retail  shoe  dealers. 
I  got  the  list  and  found  there  were  between  2000  and  3000 
dealers  in  Chicago  who  handled  rubber  shoes.  They  have 
multiplied  rapidly  since  then,  and  in  addition  the  big  depart- 
ment stores  have  grown,  so  you  can  get  an  idea  of  what  it 

means  to  supply  all  these  retailers." 

»     •     * 

Among  the  manufacturers  and  selling  agents  of  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the 
outlook.  Some  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  pessimistic,  but 
other  concerns  are  inclined  to  take  the  other  view  of  the  situ- 
ation ;  their  faith  in  the  future  has  been  shown  by  the  runningof 
their  factories  on  full  time,  making  goods  which  they  expect  to 
have  orders  for  later.  In  the  latter  class  is  T.  F.  Blanchard, 
manager  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Blanchard  is  one 
of  those  conservative  men  who  seldom  talks  for  publication 
and  for  that  reason  his  views  are  of  interest.  He  says  the  job- 
bers are  late  this  year  in  sending  in  specifications,  but  he  is 
confident  that  the  manufacturers  will  have  a  good  year.  Mr. 
Blanchard  said  : 

"  As  an  indication  of  how  well  grounded  is  our  faith  in  the 
future,  we  are  going  ahead  and  are  manufacturing  for  a  good 
year,  believing  that  the  jobbers  will  soon  send  in  their  specifi- 
cations with  a  rush,  and  then  we  will  be  prepared  to  look  after 
this  trade  and  fill  orders  promptly.  Of  course  if  we  are  mis- 
taken in  our  judgment  of  business  conditions  we  will  simply 
have  to  run  short  time  later  on.  But  I  see  nothing  to  indicate 
that  this  will  not  be  a  good  year,  notwithstanding  the  hesita- 
tion of  buyers  during  the  first  month." 

*     #    * 

The  managers  of  the  local  branches  of  the  rubber  tire  fac- 
tories are  preparing  for  an  immense  trade  this  season.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  automobile  business  in  Chicago  and  its  vi- 
cinity will  exceed  that  of  the  bicycle  business  this  year.  The 
gain  last  year  in  this  branch  and  the  orders  already  booked  for 
the  season  clearly  warrant  this  belief. 

Several  automobile  manufacturers  have  sold  their  entire  out- 
put, with  the  exception  of  a  few  machines  held  in  reserve  for 
duplicate  orders.  Thomas  B.  Jeffery  &  Co.  (Kenosha,  Wiscon- 
sin), manufacturer  of  the  "  Rambler,"  entered  at  this  year's 
shows  an  exhibit  surmounted  with  a  banner  announcing  that 
they  have  no  automobiles  in  stock  for  sale. 

The  automobile  orders  so  far  this  season  have  shown  a  tend- 
ency toward  heavier  cars.  There  will  be  a  large  number  of 
heavy  four  cylinder  cars  in  use  in  Chicago  this  season.  Last 
year  there  were  not  to  exceed  ten  four  cylinder  machines  in  the 
entire  city.  The  tires  on  these  big  touring  cars  run  into  money 
rapidly,  and  it  is  this  kind  of  orders  the  manufacturers  are 
seeking. 

Local  managers  of  concerns  making  automobile  and  bicycle 
tires  are  pleased  rather  than  otherwise  over  the  continuation  of 
small  snowstorms  which  followed  the  heavy  one  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  because  they  feel  that  it  means  an  early  and 
open  spring,  and   everyone  familiar  with  the  tire  trade  knows 
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the  value  of  pleasant  weather  during  the  early  riding  season, 

especially  in  Chicago. 

*  *    # 

While  cycling  has  been  at  low  ebb  in  Chicago  for  three  years 
at  least,  the  demand  for  the  country  trade  and  western  cities 
has  been  good.  It  has  been  the  belief  each  year  that  the  trade 
would  revive  in  Chicago.  It  did  increase  some  last  season,  but 
was  far  behind  former  big  years.  Local  dealers  say  that  the 
trade  this  year  will  depend  much  upon  the  weather.  If  Chi- 
cago has  an  early  and  open  spring,  cycling  is  expected  to  be- 
come more  popular  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and  this  is  what 
the  tire  men  are  hoping  for. 

The  heaviest  bicycle  trade  in  Chicago  last  season  was  carried 
on  through  the  mail  order  houses,  one  house  having  handled 
75,000  pairs  of  bicycle  tires  last  year.  But  even  this  was  a  de- 
cided falling  off  in  trade  as  compared  with  theshowing  for  1899, 
when  this  same  concern  handled  90,000  wheels,  and  tires  con- 
siderably above  that  number.  This  trade  extends  all  over  the 
world,  but  it  is  exceedingly  large  in  the  west  and  south. 

*  *     * 

To  get  back  to  footwear,  local  dealers  say  that  the  trade  riv- 
alry between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  has  led  the  merchants  of 
the  former  city  to  boast  that  the  general  shoe  trade  carried  on 
there  is  larger  than  that  done  in  Chicago.  But  despite  that 
fact,  according  to  those  familiar  with  the  rubber  shoe  business, 
St.  Louis  can  never  come  "  within  a  gunshot  "  of  Chicago  in 
the  volume  of  business  done  in  rubber  footwear.     Chicago  has 

always  been  a  large  rubber  center. 

*  *     * 

The  Chicago  headquarters  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber 
Co.  will  be  removed  on  February  1  from  Monroe  street  near 
Market  to  Nos.  131-133  Market  street,  to  store  rooms  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  trade.  The  agency  here  is  now  in 
charge  of  Mr.  George  S.  Miller,  late  of  the  New  England  Rub- 
ber Co.,  ol  Boston. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Engs,  resident  manager  of  the  Bowers  Rubber 
Co.  (San  Francisco),  left  during  the  middle  of  the  month  for  a 
tour  of  the  trade  in  the  northwestern,  central,  and  southern 
states.  

THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  The  fact 
that  the  tire  manufacturers  here  had  no  rest  last  season 
was  commented  on  recently  in  these  columns,  but  they  will  not 
be  able  to  make  the  same  claim  for  1904,  as  the  first  month  of 
the  year  finds  them  without  a  special  rush  of  orders.  It  is 
probable  that  different  manufacturers  will  be  found  to  assign 
different  reasons  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  An  offi- 
cial of  one  important  concern  expressed  himself  to  your  corre- 
spondent as  follows: 

"  The  selling  pool  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of  business  at 
this  time.  Before  it  was  formed  it  was  customary  for  tire  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  goods  in  January  to  the  automobile  makers, 
and  allow  them  to  pay  for  the  tires  in  March.  The  selling  pool 
has  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.  Now,  if  the  automobile  maker 
wants  tires  he  must  pay  for  them  in  30  days  or  give  his  note. 
In  the  latter  case  he  will  have  to  pay  interest,  and  he  objects 
to  this.  In  the  former  case,  he  is  tying  his  money  up  in  tires 
which  he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  until  the  automobile  trade 
opens  in  the  spring.     Naturally  he  won't  do  this. 

"  My  idea  is  that  about  the  time  the  automobile  trade  opens 
up  there  will  be  such  a  demand  for  tires  that  by  working  day 
and  night  the  tire  manufacturers  will  hardly  be  able  to  supply 


it.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  tire  trade.  To  my  mind 
this  is  a  logical  conclusion,  and  when  spring  comes  we  will  see 
such  an  enormous  trade  in  automobile  tires  that  all  records 
will  be  broken.  More  automobiles  will  be  sold  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  more  tires,  of  course,  will  be  needed  to  supply 
them.  There  is  just  one  feature  of  the  selling  pool  which  is 
wrong.  That  is,  the  price  of  tires  is  too  low.  It  is  true  that 
the  pool  raised  prices  a  little,  but  it  did  not  raise  them  enough. 
Automobilists  have  not  yet  been  educated  properly  in  the  use 
of  tires,  and  until  they  are — or  better  still,  until  the  selling  pool 
boosts  the  price  a  little — too  many  poor  tires  will  be  marketed, 
and  these  are  the  bane  of  the  manufacturers'  existence.  The 
automobilist  does  not  realize  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  good  tires  than  to  buy  poor  ones  and  have  to  replace 
them  in  a  very  short  time. 

"  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  user  has  not  yet  been  educated, 
and  until  he  is,  the  tire  manufacturer  will  have  to  put  a  poorer 
quality  of  material  in  his  tires.  Of  course  we  sell  a  great  many 
good  tires,  but  they  are  bought  by  men  who  have  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  poor  tires  are  not  cheap  tires.  I 
could  cite  a  number  of  instances  where  we  have  been  ordered 
to  produce  a  set  of  good  tires,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  When 
we  receive  an  order  like  that  we  put  in  the  best  material  we 
have,  and  the  result  is  a  set  of  tires  which  will  outwear  three 
ordinary  sets,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  over  the  price  of 
the  poor  ones.  Every  tire  maker  is  using  the  best  material  he 
can  considering  the  price  he  is  getting  for  his  product,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  price  is  too  low  and  the  user  suffers.  '  The 
poorer  the  quality  the  dearer  the  tire,'  is  a  homely  statement 
which  should  be  pasted  in  every  automobilist's  hat. 

"  There  are  a  few  companies  who  are  turning  out  tires  which 
are  really  good,  but  they  are  not  making  any  money  on  them. 
They  are  preparing  for  the  future.  They  realize  that  when  the 
time  comes  that  owners  of  automobiles  begin  to  realize  that 
good  tires  mean  cheap  tires,  they  will  be  rewarded.  Although 
every  tire  maker  realizes  that  such  a  course  will  in  the  end 
inure  to  his  benefit,  not  all  of  them  have  the  courage  of  their 
conviction.  Last  year  one  rubber  company  lost  $40,000  on  a 
contract  from  a  single  automobile  manufacturer,  because  their 
tires  were  made  from  such  material  that  nearly  all  had  to  be 
replaced.  The  company  received  a  'black  eye'  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  simply  because  they  could  not  get  the  right 
prices  for  their  goods,  and  other  instances  could  be  related  of 
the  troubles  of  the  tire  maker,  in  this  era  of  cheap  tires. 

"  The  selling  pool  can,  and  will,  I  think,  correct  this  evil  be- 
fore long.  But  the  evil  which  demanded  the  most  urgent  at- 
tention when  the  pool  was  formed,  was  the  practice  of  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  of  suiting  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
size  and  weight  of  tires  used  on  their  machines.  The  auto- 
mobile maker  made  all  kinds  of  money,  and  the  user  and  tire 
maker  suffered.  For  instance,  suppose  the  manufacturer 
would  receive  an  order  for  a  car,  and  the  specifications  should 
call  for  a  4  inch  tire.  He  would  place  a  3  inch  tire  on  the  car, 
charge  the  buyer  for  the  larger  size,  and  pocket  the  difference. 
He  argued  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  if  the  user  of  the 
tire  did  not  get  good  results,  and  was  willing  to  have  the  buyer 
and  the  maker  fight  out  the  tire  question.  Naturally  the  tire 
would  not  wear  as  well  as  the  larger  tire  would  have  worn,  and 
the  maker  would  have  to  replace  it.  The  selling  pool  put  a 
stop  to  this  practice,  and  as  soon  as  it  adds  enough  to  the  price 
of  tires  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  put  better  material  into 
his  tires,  it  will  have  accomplished  its  purpose.  The  tire 
manufacturer  does  not  want  the  additional  amount  as  profit ; 
he  simply  wants  to  turn  out  a  tire  that  will  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  hard  usage,  and  will  be  a  credit  to  him." 
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Have  the  rubber  manufacturers  at  iast  solved  the  problem 
of  speed  in  tire  construction?  The  question  is  one  which 
naturally  appeals  to  the  interest  of  automobilists.  At  least  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  claim  to  have  reached  a  point  in  tire  de- 
velopment where  they  can  be  reasonably  certain  of  being  able 
to  turn  out  any  number  of  tires,  all  equally  fast.  What  is  of 
particular  interest  is  the  ability  to  supply  a  set  of  tires,  each 
one  of  which  shall  be  as  fast,  and  no  faster  than  the  others. 

"  Up  to  this  time,"  said  an  official  of  this  company,  "  rubber 
manufacturers  have  constructed  their  tires  for  racing  on  a  hit 
and  miss  plan.  They  never  knew  until  the  tires  were  tested 
whether  one  of  a  set  would  be  faster  than  the  others  or  not. 
In  turning  out  a  set  of  automobile  tires  for  racing  no  one  could 
tell  to  a  certainty  whether  all  would  be  fast.  They  had  to  be 
tested.  Now  we  know  to  an  absolute  certainty  just  how  fast 
our  racing  tires  are.  We  know  the  secret  of  making  racing 
tires  uniform  in  speed,  and  it  will  open  a  new  era  in  the 
manufacture  of  fast  tires." 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  by  the  way,  made  the  tires  used 
on  the  Packard  "Grey  Wolf"  which,  at  Daytona,  Florida,  on 
January  4,  broke  all  American  records  by  running  a  mile  in 
462  5  seconds  and  a  kilometer  in  29  2-5  seconds.  These  are 
also  world's  records  on  cars  of  its  class.  As  illustrating  the 
terrific  strain  to  which  tires  are  subjected  in  speed  trials  of  this 
sort,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  track  of  the  "  Grey  Wolf  "  in  the 
sand  showed  that  very  frequently  the  car  was  absolutely  clear 
of  the  ground.  These  leaps  covered  distances  as  great  as  eight 
feet  by  actual  measurement.  As  their  sudden  release  from  re- 
sistance increased  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wheels  revolved 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  the  effect  upon  the  tires  when 
the  car  again  struck  the  sand  and  obtained  traction  may  easily 

be  imagined. 

*  *     # 

Jacob  Pfeifker,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Miller  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Akron,  has  filed  a  suit  in  the  common  pleas 
court  here,  praying  for  the  recovery  of  189  shares  in  the  com- 
pany, of  the  par  value  of  $50  each,  issued  to  Harvey  L.  Miller, 
and  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  a  transfer  of  the  shares  by  Mr. 
Miller  while  the  case  is  pending.  The  complaint  alleges  that 
the  shares  in  question  were  allotted  to  Miller  without  any  pay- 
ment for  the  same,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  company,  instead  of  which  he  has  since 
gone  to  the  Canton  Rubber  Co.,  where  he  is  using  information 
gained  from  his  former  employers,  to  their  detriment.  Later 
The  Miller  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  filed  a  suit  in  the  com- 
mon pleas  court  of  Stark  county,  against  the  Canton  Rubber 
Co.,  alleging  infringement  of  the  trade  marks  of  the  former 

company  as  applied  to  rubber  gloves,  face   masks,  and  the  like. 

*  *     * 

The  receiver  of  the  People's  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  James  W. 
Hoffert,  has  filed  his  final  report  in  the  probate  court  at  Akron. 
He  states  that  he  received  from  the  sale  of  personal  property 
$85,000;  sale  of  desperate  claims.  $100;  on  collections,  etc., 
$10,557.52  ;  a  total  of  $95,657.52.  For  disbursement  to  general 
creditors  there  will  be  $91,381.02,  which,  the  assignee  states, 
will  pay  a  dividend  of  71485  percent.  The  real  estate  of  the 
defunct  company  some  time  ago  brought  $80,000.  The  Peo- 
ple's Hard  Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1901,  with  $200,000 
capital ;  the  factory  was  closed   in   November,    1902,   and  an 

assignment  followed  in  December. 

»     *     * 

The  plant  of  the  Superior  Rubber  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  at 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  is  not  yet  in  operation,  although  its  promoter. 
Mayor  E.  M.  Young,  of  that  town,  had  promised  that  it  would 
be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  the  year.      All  of  the  machinery 


has  not  been  installed,  and  according  to  the  latest  statement  of 
Mayor  Young,  the  company  will  be  reorganized,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  original  stockholders  having  failed  to  pay  for  their 
stock.      It  is  understood  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 

capital  in  the  East. 

*     »     * 

The  Swineharrt  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  was 
incorporated  January  14,  under  Ohio  laws,  with  $100,000  capi- 
tal by  James  A.  Swinehart,  F.  Siegrist,  Frank  Kearns,  Henry 
Feuchter,  and  Ben.  O.  Swinehart,  to  exploit  a  new  solid  rubber 
tire  patented  by  the  first  named.  Although  the  organization 
of  the  company  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, offices  have  been  opened  in 
Akron  and  the  work  of  securing  a 
market  for  the  tires  begun.  It  is  in- 
tended, in  time,  to  build  a  factory, 
but  at  present  the  company  will  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  of  their 
tires.  This  is  the  first  solid  tire,  for 
automobile  use,  so  constructed  as  to 
fit  G  &  J  clincher  rims,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  this  rim,  by  reason  of  its  lightness,  has  advan- 
ages  over  tthe  heavier  channel  used  with  other  solid  tires.  The 
side  wire  is  used,  as  in  the  Firestone  tire,  but  in  the  Swinehait 
tire  it  extends  but  half  way  into  the  tire.  A  wire  is  also  run 
around  the  rim  in  the  center  of  the  tire,  but  this  has  no  part  in 
keeping  the  tire  on  the  rim.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
tire,  the  middle  wire,  which  is  made  of  soft  metal,  is  melted  by 
the  application  of  electricity,  it  in  turn  melting  the  cement,  and 
allowing  the  tire  to  be  pulled  from  the  rim.  This  is  a  feature 
seen  in  no  other  solid  tire,  according  to  the  claims  of  the 
S.vinehart  company.  The  tire  tread  is  corrugated,  and  great 
things  are  claimed  for  it. 

»     *     ♦ 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  was  held  on 
January  13,  and  resulted  in  the  reelection  of  the  old  officers,  as 
follows:  George  T.  Perkins,  president;  Bertram  G.  Work,  vice 
president;  George  W.  Crouse,  second  vice  president;  R.  P. 
Marvin,  secretary  ;  W.  A.  Folger,  treasurer  ;  W.  A.  Means,  as- 
sistant treasurer;  F.  H.  Mason,  general  manager  of  works. 
These  officers,  in  connection  with  Charles  C.  Goodrich,  com- 
pose the  board  of  directors.  The  reports  for  the  year,  it  is 
understood,  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Summit  Rubber  Co.  (Barber- 
ton),  held  on  January  12,  the  following  officers  were  elected  ; 
C.  A.  Brouse,  president;  A.  Warner,  vice  president;  Mrs. 
Dilla  Warner,  treasurer;  E.  M.  Hollinger,  secretary.  The  di- 
rectors are  E.  M.  Hollinger,  C.  A.  Brouse,  A.  Warner,  George 
B.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Delia  Warner. 

Trouble  between  the  employers  and  the  iron  molders  of  the 
city  this  month  resulted  in  the  J.  K.  Williams  Machine  Co., 
manufacturers  of  rubber  machinery,  closing  their  foundry  de- 
partment for  a  few  days.  The  molders  went  out  because  of  a 
decrease  in  wages  which  took  effect  at  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
those  in  the  Williams  company's  plant  have  returned  to  woik. 

Among  the  Akron  men  who  attended  the  New  York  auto- 
mobile show  were  Messrs.  W.  B.  Miller,  of  The  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co. ;  H.  E.  Raymond,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  L.  E.  Sis- 
ler,  H.  S.  Firestone,  and  S.  G.  Carkhuff,  and  J.  M.  Gilbert  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. ;  C.  W.  Seiberling  and  H.  J. 
Dingman  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  and  A.  J. 
Swinehart,  of  the  new  Swinehart  company. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Seiberling,  general  manager  of  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  has  returned  home  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  the  south. 
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THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 


SINCE  the  last  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  staple 
cotton  has  passed  15  cents,  and  there  is  nothing  in  sight 
that  threatens  to  impede  its  upward  course.  The  nervousness 
which  lately  prevailed  in  the  cotton  market  has  given  place  to 
confidence  such  as  existed  prior  to  the  remarkable  series  of 
fluctuations  which  followedjthe  publication  of  the  government's 
December  crop  estimate.  Belief  in  still  higher  prices  is  almost 
universal  in  the  Southern  cotton  states,  as  well  as  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  although  a  feeling  of  conservatism  pre- 
vails which  promptly  checks  any  tendency  of  excited  bulls  to  run 
away  with  prices.  The  course  of  values  during  the  month  has 
been  almost  constantly  upward,  both  in  contract  and  in  spots. 
Buyers  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  supply  their  needs 
in  the  interior,  and  are  compelled  to  draw  from  port  stocks, 
thus  cutting  down  that  source  of  supply.  Another  evidence  of 
approaching  exhaustion  is  the  presence  among  late  receipts  of 
considerable  frosted  and  stained  cotton,  indicating  that  the 
ends  of  the  crop  are  coming  in  with  the  scrapings  of  the  gins 
and  fields.  Indications  from  the  best  sources  are  favorable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  price  of  cotton  at  10  cents  and  upwards 
for  at  least  the  next  five  years. 

During  the  past  week  spot  cotton  has  reached  its  highest 
point  since  1874,  when  middling  was  quotable  at  iS  cents.  All 
grades  have  advanced  in  proportion  and  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket at  the  high  point  was  officially  designated  as  firm.  As 
compared  with  last  year  the  present  price  of  15.25  cents  repre- 
sents a  gain  of  6  cents  per  pound.  But  the  high  price  reached 
has  not  in  the  least  checked  the  demand.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  to  have  created  renewed  interest  in  the  staple,  the 
market  being  phenomenally  active  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country.-  The  last  week  in  January  saw  the  largest  movement 
in  cotton  from  the  spinner's  standpoint  that  has  been  known 
during  the  present  season,  despite  the  fact  that  prices  have 
been  at  a  level  scoffed  at  and  which  it  was  claimed  could  never 
be  reached  without  seriously  curtailing  the  amount  of  cotton 
consumed.  Following  are  the  prices  of  cotton  middling  up- 
land spots  at  the  leading  ports  : 

New  York.  New  Orleans.        Liverpool. 

January    1 13.50  cents  13JI  cents  6960". 

January    8 13.40  cents  13^  cents  -.otd. 

January  15    13.80  cents  13/5  cents  7.50;/. 

JanuarA  22 11.75  cents  Mis  cents  S.oorf. 

January  27   15.25  cents  15^3  cents  8.20^. 

The  exceptionally  high  prices  at  which  staple  cotton  has 
sold  has  been  reflected  in  the  goods  market  in  such  a  way  that 
the  movement  of  cloth  has  been  greatly  impeded.  Manufac- 
turers of  duck  and  sheeting  have  caused  their  prices  to  follow 
as  closely  in  the  wake  of  raw  material  as  has  been  possible  for 
them  to  do,  and  yet  they  contend  that  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  their  product  still  lags  considerably  behind  the  rapid  and 
speculative  upward  jumps  of  the  staple.  Prices  on  all  lines  of 
cottons  have  been  forced  to  what  many  consumers  consider  a 
prohibitive  point,  and  yet  so  far  as  the  rubber  interests  are 
concerned  there  has  been  a  very  fair  demand  for  both  ducks 
and  sheetings.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  about  two-thirds 
of  the  mechanical  rubber  manufacturers  have  placed  their  con- 
tracts for  textiles.  Last  fall  they  commenced  to  cover  their  re- 
quirements for  the  year,  at  19  cents  per  pound.  Gradually  this 
class  of  duck  consumers  became  convinced  that  prices  were 
upward  inclined,  and  they  ventured  far  enough  to  place  their 
orders  for  fair  sized  quantities  at  prices  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  above  figure  to  23  cents,  those  paying  the  last  quota- 
tion being  the  ones  who  deferred  the  longest. 

During  the  month  under  review  the  duck  people  have  not 


been  successful  in  convincing  the  remaining  rubber  manufac- 
turers that  they  could  save  money  by  ordering  quickly,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  these  same  concerns  are  still  hanging  fire 
on  their  supplies  of  textiles.  Those  who  have  exhausted  their 
last  year's  supplies  have  been  buying  as  they  required  the 
goods,  paying  from  24  to  25  cents  per  pound.  Duck  such  as  is 
consumed  by  the  rubber  trade  is  held  to-day  at  the  last  men- 
tioned figure,  and  the  market  is  exceptionally  firm  at  this  basis, 
with  prices  most  likely  to  advance  from  time  to  time.  The 
writer  was  informed  that  the  price  of  duck  might  touch  30 
cents  before  the  middle  of  February,  but  this  information  came 
from  a  seller.  One  consumer  has  cut  away  from  the  duck 
manufacturers,  and  has  bought  a  number  of  looms  with  the 
view  to  weaving  his  own  cloth.  He  intends  to  purchase  his 
cotton  yarn,  but  the  fact  that  he  has  already  turned  down  the 
spinners  who  have  quoted  him  prices  around  22  cents  for  such 
numbers  as  he  asked  for,  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  rubber 
manufacturer  still  retains  his  bearish  propensities.  One  me- 
chanical rubber  manufacturer  visited  the  market  a  week  ago, 
procured  prices  and  went  home.  The  next  day  he  wired  a  New 
York  commission  house  that  he  would  place  his  order  for  300 
rolls  at  the  price  quoted  him  while  here.  The  house  wired  back 
that  the  price  had  advanced  a  cent  a  pound  since  his  visit. 

The  duck  mills,  are  as  a  rule,  running  at  full  capacity,  having 
covered  on  cotton  sufficiently  to  fill  contracts  taken  up  to  the 
first  of  the  year.  Of  course  the  mills  that  are  paying  15.50 
cents  for  their  staple  are  making  a  good  price  on  that  basis, 
and  the  same  holds  good  with  all  classes  of  light-weight  sheet- 
ing. As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  some  prices 
have  not  been  advanced  since  our  last  issue  : 

PRICES   CURRENT   FOR  SHEETINGS   FOR   THE   RUBBER   TRADE. 

Pick.  Yds.  to  Lb. 

36"   Household  Favorite., .  .56x60,   400 6%  cents. 

40"   Household  Favorite. .  .56x60,    3.60 7      cents. 

36"  Henrietta,  L.  L 48x52,    4.00 6      cents. 

39"  Henrietta.  H 68x72,   4.75   (net)  5^  cents. 

38^"  Henrietta,  S 64x64,    5.15 (net)  53J  cents. 

40"  Henrietta.  P.  W 48x40,    2.85 7^  cents. 

3b"  Florence  C 44*44,    615 4; '4"  cents. 

40"  Majestic  C.  C 48x48,  2.50 (net)  8}{  cents. 

40"  Majestic  B    B.  B do.  2.70 "     8      cents. 

40"  Majestic  B.  B do.  285 "     7}^  cents. 

40"  Norwood do  360 "     by,  cents. 

36'  India,  A.  A.  A do.  3  00 "     7^  cents. 

Sheetings.  40' Selkirk. . .    .8     c.  40"  Shamrock.  .10     c. 

40"  Highgate . . .  63/c.     40"  Sellew 7%c.  Ducks. 

40' Hightown.  ..7     c.     48"  Mohawk 11     c.  40'    7  oz.   Cran- 

40"  Hobart 7.1^c.  40"  Marcus.    ..    6%c.  ford.    ...10     c. 

40"  Kingstons.  ..S     c.     40"  Mallory 6     c.  40'    8oz.  Chart- 

39"  Stonyhurst..  .6     c.  36 "  Capstans. .  ..4^c.                 res lOJ^c. 

39' Sorosis SUC-  Osnaburgs.  40"  100z.Carew.13     c. 

40' Seefeld 83+c.     40"  Iroquois 10    c.  40' n  oz.Carita.14    c. 

Felts  have  been  in  fair  demand  from  the  rubber  footwear 
manufacturers,  but  quantities  called  for  in  most  cases  have 
not  been  as  large  as  in  former  years,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
ruling.  Wools  of  every  description  have  continued  high,  and 
every  sign  available  at  this  writing  points  to  a  continuation  of 
these  prices.  Manufacturers  of  every  discription  using  wool 
have  exercised  the  utmost  conservatism,  hoping  that  the  mar- 
ket would  be  easier  in  which  to  operate  later  in  the  season,  but 
as  yet  these  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  What  effect  the 
high  prices  of  raw  material  is  going  to  have  upon  rubber  goods 
is  causing  some  speculation. 

The  belting  concerns  have  been  the  strongest  protesters 
against  the  high  price  of  duck,  on  account  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  textiles  required  for  their  product. 

Reports  continue  to  arrive  of  results  from  experiments  in 
British  West  Africa  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  an  important 
extension  of  the  world's  cotton  growing  field, 
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NEW  GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


T 


A    NON    PUNCTURABLE    PNEUMATIC   TIRE. 
HE  cut  herewith  illustrates  the  cross  section  of  a  new 
punctureless  and   non  collapsible  pneumatic  tire   de- 
signed to  meet  the  wants  of  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  whose  experience  with  the  ordinary  pneumatic 

tire  has  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory.  The  tire 
embraces  a  central  rub- 
ber core,  and  two  air 
chambers.  The  rubber 
core  lessens  the  danger 
of  punctures  to  a  mini- 
mum and  overcomes  en- 
tirely the  danger  of  col- 
lapsing, as  the  tire  runs 
upon  the  core.  In  case  of  the  puncture  of  one  of  the  air 
chambers,  only  that  one  can  become  deflated,  and  there  still 
remains  two-thirds  of  the  tire  to  ride  upon.  Leakage  around 
the  lugs  is  prevented  by  the  lugs  being  embedded  in  the  cen- 
tral rubber  core,  entirely  away  from  the  air  chambers.  The 
tire  is  inflated  by  means  of  a  single  valve,  which  connects  with 
each  of  the  two  chambers.  This  tire  has  been  patented  in  sev- 
eral countries  —  the  United  States  patent  being  No.  745,040, 
November  24,  1903 — by  Dr.  T.  J.  Cooper,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

WILLIAMS  NON  SLIPPING  TIRE. 
Among  the  new  features  in  tires  exhibited  at  the  recent 
cycle  shows  in  England  was  Williams's  patent  "  Uvula  "  rub- 
ber tire  for  motors,  fitted  to  an 
open  channel  by  means  of  a  pat- 
ent adjustable  band  and  fasten- 
ings. A  cushion  tire  with  an 
uvula  shaped  buffer  between  the 
tread  and  the  steel  band ;  the 
band  is  passed  through  the  bed 
of  the  tire  clamped  into  the  steel 
channel.  In  the  event  of  the  tire 
being  damaged,  a  section  can  be 
cut  out  and  a  new  piece  inserted.  A  sectional  view  of  the  tire 
is  illustrated  herewith.  The  advantages  of  a  pneumatic  tire, 
with  regard  to  resiliency,  are  claimed,  with  a  superior  degree 
of  rigidity,  greater  durability,  and  freedom  from  creeping,  roll- 
ing, or  side  slip.  [The  Williams  Tyre  Co.,  4,  Denman  street, 
Piccadilly  circus,  W.,  London.] 

"  KLEEN  INSIDE  "  NURSING  BOTTLE. 
The  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  ordinary  nursing 
bottle,  and  keeping  it  clean,  suggested  to  the  inventor  of  the 

bottle      illustrated 


V 


I 


herewith  the  idea  of 
a  milk  receptacle, 
every  part  of  which 
is  easily  accessible. 
It  may  be  made  in 
the  shape  of  an  ordi- 
nary flat  oval  nursing 
bottle — but  it  differs 
from  all  others  in  be- 
i  ng  made  in  two 
pieces,  one  side  lifting  off  the  other  like  the  lid  of  a  box.  The 
joint  is  made  tight  by  means  of  a  rubber  washer.  The  two  sides 
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are  held  together  by  a  metal  clamp  that  snaps  on  in  a  moment 
and  can  be  removed  instantly,  though  the  spring  is  too  strong 
for  an  infant's  fingers  to  open.  It  is  intended  to  retail  at  25 
cents.     [Lee  Anderson,  No.  97  Chambers  street,  New  York.] 

"DR.  HALL'S  MAGICAL  SYRINGE." 
A  new  spray  syringe,  patented  in  the  United  States  Septem- 
ber 1,  1903,  has  been  placed  upon  the  market  under  the  name 
given  above.  The  features  in 
this  contrivance  claimed  to 
be  new  are  the  changeable  di- 
rections of  the  sprays  from 
the  nozzle.  In  fact,  the  en- 
tire novelty  of  the  new  con- 
struction is  in  the  nozzle. 
For  the  rest,  the  syringe  is 
an  ordinary  soft  rubber  bulb, 
attached  directly  to  the  hard 
rubber  nozzle.  There  are  no 
valves,  no  pistons,  no  rubber 
tubes ;    the  whole  construe-    - 

tion  is  simple  and  there  is  no  liability  of  any  part  to  get  out  of 
order.  At  the  end  of  the  hard  rubber  tip,  however,  there  is  a 
movable  nozzle  which  screws  on  to  the  end  of  the  tip,  and  its 
position  is  reversible.  When  screwed  on  in  one  position  it 
throws  a  radiating  spray  forward,  and  when  screwed  on  in  a  re- 
verse position,  the  spray  is  thrown  backwards.  The  merit 
claimed  for  this  appliance,  giving  as  it  does  a  douche  both 
forward  and  backward,  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  cleansing  in  its 
effect.  The  syringe  is  also  fitted  with  a  shield  of  soft  rubber, 
which  prevents  any  leaking  and  adds  to  the  convenience  of 
its  use.  One  more  feature  is  that  the  construction  of  the 
syringe  prevents  the  injection  of  air.  [The  Vant  Woud  Rub- 
ber Co.,  No.  88  Reade  street,  New  York.] 

"ALL  RUBBER"  STAMPS. 
THIS  is  a  new  line  of  rubber  stamps,  made  without  the  use  of 
any  metal  or  wood,  but  of  rubber  throughout.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  such  stamps  is 
their  durability,  as  compared  with 
other  styles;  their  adaptation  to 
rapid  work  and  hard  usage  ;  and  the 
production  of  uniformly  good  prints. 
If  struck  carelessly  or  quickly  the 
impression  is  not  spoiled  or  blurred, 
as  the  pressure  is  equalized  and 
there  is  no  rebound.  The  wear  to 
stamps  and  noise  of  stamping  is  re- 
duced. They  will  not  break  when 
dropped,  and  are  claimed  to  outlast 
stamps  mounted  on  rigid  handles. 
Besides,  they  are  light  in  weight 
and  restful  to  the  hand,  which  is  an 
item  of  importance  to  railway  postal 
clerks,  for  example,  whose  work  is 
practically  continuous  for  long  per- 
iods of  time.  Patent  No.  732,236, 
issued  to  Eugene  M.  Tilden,  June 
30,  1903.  Leading  stamp  manufac- 
turers have  been  licensed  under  the  patent.  [Lamb  &  Tilden, 
No.  525  Tenth  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C] 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 


SALE   OF   THE   WATKINSON   SHOE   FACTORY. 

A  CHANGE  has  taken  place  in  the  control  of  the  Watkin- 
son  rubber  shoe  factory,  at  Philadelphia.  The  details 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  George  Watkinson  &  Co.  ap- 
peared in  The  India  Rubber  World  February  i, 
1902,  including  the  appointment  of  the  Provident  Life  and 
Trust  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  as  trustee,  and  T.  M.  Etting,  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy.  By  recommendation  of  the  creditors' com- 
mittee, and  under  the  authority  of  the  court,  the  trustee,  in 
connection  with  the  Messrs.  Watkinson,  has  since  continued 
the  plant  in  operation.  It  was  thought  that  this  course  would 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  creditors — not  only  by  avoiding 
a  sacrifice  of  the  raw  material  and  material  in  process,  as  well 
as  of  the  manufactured  goods,  but,  by  earning  the  profits  man- 
ifestly in  the  business,  to  save  the  expense  and  deterioration  of 
an  idle  factory.  It  was  also  thought  important  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness together— its  organization,  its  prestige  in  the  market,  its 
connection  with  several  thousand  customers,  in  short,  to  pre- 
serve the  good  will  intact.  Most  of  the  salesmen  formerly  em- 
ployed were  put  on  the  road  to  solicit  orders  and  the  business 
was  conducted  very  much  in  the  usual  manner.  Steps  were 
taken  by  the  trustee  to  recover  certain  large  amounts  claimed 
by  the  bankrupts  to  be  properly  payable  by  Charles  R.  Flint,  or 
Flint  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  on  notes  given  by  the  shoe  firm  for 
the  alleged  accommodation  of  the  latter — these  obligations 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  assignment.  While  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  good  business  has  been  done  on  the  whole,  in  mar- 
keting the  products  of  the  factory,  the  business  was  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  of  the  large  indebtedness  with  which  the  firm, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  still  found  itself  burdened,  and  a  crisis  in 
their  affairs  occured  during  the  past  month. 

In  pursuance  of  a  call  by  Mr.  Etting,  the  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, a  meeting  of  the  creditors  was  held  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  room  in  Philadelphia,  on  January  13.  This  meet- 
ing was  called  to  act  upon  an  offer  from  an  outside  party  to 
purchase  the  entire  business.  This  offer  was  made  by  Charles 
MacVeagh,  New  York,  and  was  understood  to  aggregate  some 
$300,000  for  the  business  and  plant,  without  including  the  cash 
on  hand  or  accounts  receivable.  It  is  understood  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Messrs.  Watkinson  made  an  offer  of  full  settle- 
ment of  the  claims,  by  giving  a  series  of  notes  to  mature  dur- 
ing several  years.  It  was  decided  by  the  creditors  that,  before 
taking  final  action,  a  report  by  expert  accountants  would  be 
desirable,  and  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  January  21. 

At  the  second  meeting  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Mr.  MacVeagh,  and  on  the  next  day  application  was  made  be- 
fore Judge  McPherson  in  the  United  States  district  court,  by 
the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee,  for  permission  to 
sell  the  property.  The  court  granted  the  permission  on  the 
same  day — January  22 — since  which  time  the  details  of  making 
the  transfer  have  been  in  progress.  The  published  sale  price  of 
$135,322  evidently  refers  to  the  plant  alone. 

Charles  MacVeagh  is  a  director  in  the  following  corporations: 
American  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  International 
Traction  Co.  (also  secretary),  and  National  Steel  Co.  At  No. 
15  Broad  street,  New  York,  his  name  appears  on  the  office  door 
of  the  legal  firm  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell,  as  connected 
with  that  firm.  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  of  this  firm,  by  the 
way,  is  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  When 
visited  by  a  representative  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  Mr. 
MacVeagh  said : 


"  I  have  no  statement  to  make  regarding  the  business  of 
George  Watkinson  &  Co.  You  will  have  to  see  my  attorney, 
Mr.  Samuel  Norris,  of  Nos.  9  15  Murray  street."  [Mr.  Norris  is 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  at  the  address 
given.] 

No  statement  could  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Norris,  but  Presi- 
dent Samuel  P.  Colt  said  to  The  India  Rubber  World  rei 
porter,  when  asked  if  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  had  ac- 
quired control  of  the  Watkinson  plant : 

"  That  is  a  matter  about  which  I  am  unprepared  to  make  any 
statement  at  the  present  time.  The  plant  was  sold  by  order  of 
court,  on  January  22,  to  Mr.  Charles  MacVeagh,  a  lawyer,  but 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  not  acquired  the  property 
as  yet  and  whether  it  will  or  not  remains  to  be  seen." 

"  Mr.  MacVeagh,"  it  was  suggested,  "  has  stated  all  informa- 
tion would  have  to  be  given  out  at  the  office  of  the  United 
Slates  Rubber  Co." 

"  Quite  right !  "  exclaimed  Colonel  Colt ;  "  but  at  the  present 
time  I  can  give  you  no  definite  information,  further  than  that 
we  know  that  Mr.  MacVeagh  has  purchased  the  plant  and  that 
the  sale  has  been  confirmed  by  the  court." 

"  Can  you  say  what  the  price  was,  that  Mr.  MacVeagh  paid  ?" 

"Well  there  were  many  details  and  various  prices  in  the 
transaction  which  could  hardly  be  explained  in  a  brief  state- 
ment, but  in  round  numbers  it  may  be  stated  that  the  price 
was  $300,000." 

"  Will  Mr.  Watkinson  continue  to  manage  the  plant?  " 

"Well  that  is  certainly  beyond  me,"  replied  Colonel  Colt.  "  I 
know  nothing  about  Mr.  Watkinson's  plans,  or  who  will  man- 
age the  plant." 

Mr.  Watkinson  also  had  no  statement  to  make  on  this  point, 
when  seen  by  The  India  Rubber  World's  Philadelphia  re- 
porter. 

BANNER   RUBBER   CO.    (ST.    LOUIS). 

A  CIRCULAR  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Monarch  Rubber 
Co.  (St.  Louis,  Missouri)  announces  the  change  in  the  name  of 
that  corporation  to  the  Banner  Rubber  Co.  This  was  the  pio- 
neer rubber  manufacturing  company  in  that  region,  having  be- 
gun making  rubber  footwear  about  March,  1900.  The  circular 
sets  forth  the  desirability  of  a  change  of  name,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  confusion  of  their  business  with  that  of  certain  other 
concerns.  A  report  having  got  into  print  that  the  factory  was 
passing  under  control  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co..  Presi- 
dent Samuel  P.  Colt,  of  the  latter  company,  was  interviewed  on 
the  subject  for  The  India  Rubber  World.     He  said  : 

"  That  is  a  matter  about  which  I  can  say  nothing  at  all.  The 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  nothing  to  say  concerning  the 
Banner  Rubber  Co." 

Under  date  of  January  28  the  Banner  Rubber  Co.  advised 
The  India  Rubber  World  : 

"  There  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  the  report.  Please  publish 
our  unequivocal  denial." 

NEW  YORK  RUBBER  CO. — ANNUAL  MEETING. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  New  York 
Rubber  Co.  for  the  election  of  trustees  was  held  January  26  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  No.  84  Reade  street.  New  York.  The  . 
old  trustees  were  reelected  and  the  place  on  the  board  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  S.  Sanxay  was  filled  by  the 
selection  of  John  Acken,  son  of  President  W.  H.  Acken.  The 
old  officers  were  reelected  without  change. 
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STANDARD  UNDERGROUND  CABLE  CO.,  PITTSBURGH. 
The  annual  report  of  this  company  shows  gross  business  for 
1903  of  $9,192,618,  and  net  earnings  of  $704,438,  or  about  35  per 
cent,  on  the  company's  $2,000,000  capital.  Dividends  amount- 
ing to  12  per  cent,  were  paid,  leaving  $474,706  to  add  to  sur- 
plus, which  now  amounts  to  $1,229,112.  The  company's  busi- 
ness for  1903  was  more  than  double  that  of  1902.  The  com- 
pany has  no  outstanding  notes,  mortgages,  bonds,  or  preferred 
stock,  and  no  contingent  liabilities  on  business  paper  of  cus- 
tomers. The  mills  of  the  company  handled  during  1903  copper 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  copper  of  North 
America  for  that  period.  On  December  31,  1903,  the  company 
had  unfilled  orders  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000  and  orders 
have  been  booked  since  that  date  amounting  to  over  $600,000. 

ANNUAL     DINNER     OF    THE    NEW     ENGLAND    RUBBER    CLUB. 

A  preliminary  notice  has  been  issued  to  the  members  of 
the  Club  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  annual  din- 
ner on  Wednesday,  February  17,  at  which  several  distinguished 
citizens  have  promised  to  speak,  including  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Moody,  secretary  of  the  navy,  on  "  Our  Navy  " ;  Hon.  David  A. 
De  Armond,  congressman  from  Missouri,  on  "  Civil  Service  "  ; 
Hon.  Frederick  H.Gillett,  congressman  from  Massachusetts,  on 
a  subject  to  be  announced  later.  Further  particulars  will  be 
mailed  later  by  the  Entertainment  and  Dinner  committees,  but 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, members  are  asked  to  assist  by  promptly  advising  Mr. 
E.  E.  Wadbrook,  assistant  secretary,  No.  150  Franklin  street, 
Boston,  of  their  intention  of  being  present,  and  also,  if  possible, 
the  number  of  guests  they  expect  to  have.  The  preliminary 
notice  is  signed  by  L.  D.  Apsley,  president  of  the  Club,  and  Mr. 
Wadbrook,  the  assistant  secretary. 

THE    COMBINATION    RUBBER    AND    BELTING    CO. 
[See  The  India  Rubber  World,  January  i,  1904— page  138.] 

Willard  P.  Clark,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  receiver 
for  this  company,  on  January  14  submitted  a  report  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors  at  the  office  of  F.  W.  Leonard,  referee  in 
bankruptcy,  at  Newark.  The  liabilities,  as  before  stated,  were 
reported  at  $286,284.52  and  the  assets  at  $97,231.87.  All  the  125 
creditors  have  filed  claims.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  those  pres- 
ent that  the  concern  might  be  extricated  from  financial  diffi- 
culty if  the  business  was  continued.  According  to  Mr.  Clarkt 
he  had  increased  the  assets  $7.°°°  since  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  receiver. 

INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  FACTORY  FOR  SALE. 

The  receiver  of  the  International  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
announces  for  sale  or  lease  the  plant  of  that  company  in  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey.  The  plant  is  well  equipped  for  the  manufac- 
ture ol  air  brake  hose,  rubber  tires,  horseshoe  pads,  and  the  like, 
on  which  it  has  been  run  for  the  past  two  years.  The  factory 
has  been  operated  since  December  by  the  receiver,  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  committee  who  desire  to  end  their  trust  without 
dismantling  the  plant.  Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  ad- 
vertising column  of  this  Journal.  The  details  of  the  receiver- 
ship have  appeared  in  our  recent  issues. 

DECISION  IN  A  SUIT  OVER  SYRINGE  PATENTS. 
The  suit  of  the  Marvel  Co.  against  The  Tullar  Co.,  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  has  been  dismissed,  in  an  order  signed  by  Hoyt  H. 
Wheeler,  judge.  December  8  last.  This  action  was  begun  in 
May,  1901.  the  complainants,  who  had  purchased  from  Eugene 
Tullar  Pearl  the  rights  to  his  invention  known  as  the  "  Marvel" 
whirling  spray  syringe,  suing  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Tullar 
from  selling  an  alleged  infringing  article  under  the  name  of  the 


"  Tullar  "  syringe.  The  defense  was  that  the  "  Tullar  "  syringe 
was  a  later  and  distinct  invention,  and  not  an  infringement  on 
the  original  patent  granted  to  Pearl  and  now  controlled  by  the 
Marvel  Co. 

LECTURE   COURSE   IN   A    RUBBER   FACTORY. 
A  novel  and  progressive  policy  has  been  adopted   by  the 
management  of  a  leading  rubber  factory  in  Canada,  the  nature 
of  which  may  be  best  outlined,  perhaps,  by  presenting  here  the 
full  text  of  a  circular  issued  recently  by  the  company  : 

THE  CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Montreal,  Que.,  December  28,  1903. 
OFFICE  OF  THE   GENERAL   MANAGER. 
[Circular  No.  16.] 
To  all  employes  :  In  order  to  inculcate  more  practical  information 
to  employe's  of  the  company,  it  has  been  decided  that  a  series  of  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  lectures  be  given,  commencing  with  the  New  Year.     The 
following  officers  of  the  company  have  generously  offered  their  services 
in  this  connection: 

Mr.  McLaren,  subject,  Chemistry. 
Mr.  McEvoy,  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Thornton,  Crude  Rubber  and  Processes  of  Manufacture. 
Mr.  E.  A.  WRIGHT,  Accounting  and  Financing. 
Mr.  D.  L.  McGibbon,  System  and  Organization. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  management  that  all  employe's,  and  more  espec- 
ially the  juniors,  should  attend  regularly.     The  lectures  will  be  strictly 
confined  to  practical  information  regarding  the  rubber  industry,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  of  great  assistance  to  any  one  anxious  to  acquire  "  Knowl- 
edge."    Mr.  A.  D.  Thornton,  general  superintendent,  will  supervise  all 
details  in  connection  with  these  lectures,  and  will  issue  a  notice  of  the 
date  and  place  of  the  first  lecture.  d.  lorne  mcgibbon, 

General  Manager. 

The  lectures  are  to  be  given  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the 
factory,  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  may  wish  to 
attend.  Mr.  D.  Lorne  McGibbon,  in  his  new  position  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.,  has  proved  a  very 
active  man,  and  the  new  departure  indicated  above  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  progressive  spirit  which  he  has  displayed,  and 
in  which  he  is  supported  by  an  able  staff  of  assistants,  coupled 
with  the  organization  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  substantial 
rubber  concerns  in  the  country.  Under  his  management  the 
plant  of  the  company  is  being  completely  reconstructed,  and 
when  it  is  finished  will  be  one  of  the  best  rubber  mills  in  ex- 
istence. 

THE    WIRE    AND    CABLE    CO.    (MONTREAL.) 

This  company,  with  offices  and  works  at  No.  241  Grey  street, 
Montreal,  are  manufacturing  brass  and  copper  wires,  including 
copper  wires  for  all  electrical  purposes,  with  insulation  of  rub- 
ber, paper,  etc.  It  is  understood  that  they  contemplate  the 
installation  of  rubber  machinery,  but  at  present  they  are  buy- 
ing compounded  rubber  from  factories  at  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

THIS   SHOE   COMPANY    NOT    IN    COAL   MINING. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  was  mentioned  recently  in  the 
Boston  newspapers  as  included  in  a  number  of  manufacturing 
corporations  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity  about  to  form  a  syndi- 
cate for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  valuable  coal  lands  in  the 
New  river  section  of  West  Virginia  with  the  idea  that  it  could 
mine  coal  and  transport  it  to  Boston  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
purchased  from  the  dealers.  The  purpose  of  the  movement 
was  stated  to  be  to  obtain  coal  at  all  times  at  cost  prices  and 
be  independent  of  any  combination  that  can  raise  prices  of 
fuel,  either  because  of  a  strike  of  miners  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son. Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse,  one  of  the  directors,  in- 
formed an  India  Rubber  World  correspondent  that  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  arrange- 
ment, since  they  could  already  procure  all  the  coal  they  needed 
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at  mine  prices;  he  knew  nothing  about  the  details  of  the 
movement  more  than  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  shoe  company  were  among  those 
solicited  to  join  the  syndicate. 

DEFUNCT  RUBBER  CORPORATIONS. 
A  proclamation  by  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  under 
date  of  January  5,  1904,  declares  the  charters  of  certain  named 
corporations  formed  under  the  laws  of  that  state  to  be  void,  on 
account  of  their  failure  to  pay  the  corporation  taxes  assessed 
against  them  by  the  state  for  the  year  1901.  Following  are 
the  names  of  such  concerns  as  were  related  to  the  rubber  trade, 
together  with  further  details  in  regard  to  some  of  them.  Only 
one  of  the  several  corporations  ever  advanced  to  the  point  of 
doing  business: 

American  Pegamoid  Co.,  New  York,  incorporated  December  17,  1897, 

capital  $5,000,000;  promoted  by  Joseph  J.   Byers,  to  exploit  the 

"  Pegamoid  "  patents  in  America. 
Commonwealth  Rubber  Co.,   incorporated  July  20,  1900,  capital  $50,- 

000  ;  to  manufacture  rubber  goods  ;  principal   office,  East  Orange, 

N.J. 
Ducasble  Tire  Co.,  Philadelphia,  incorporated  in  March,  1900,  capital 

$100,000 ;  to  manufacture  in  America  the  Ducasble  tire,  a  French 

invention. 
Frost  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  May  7,  1900,  capital  $200,000  ; 

to  manufacture  rubber  goods  ;  registered  office,  East  Orange,  N.J. 
Hallanan  "  Humane"  Rubber  Pad  and  Horse  Shoe  Co  ,  New  York,  in- 
corporated in   January,    1899,    capital  $250,000  ;  to  make   rubber 

horseshoe  pads. 
Paar  Double  Cushion  Horseshoe  Co.,  incorporated  June  5,  1899,  capital 

$50,000  ;  to  manufacture  double  cushion  horseshoes  and  a  general 

line  of  horseshoes. 
Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  Elizabeth,   N.  J.,  incorporated  February  16,   1894, 

capital  $30,000,  to  manufacture  mackintoshes  ;  receiver  appointed 

in  November,  1898,  and  the  factory  closed  soon  thereafter. 
Paranite  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  May  10,  1900,  capital  $5000,  "to 

prepare  and  manufacture  and  sell  India-rubber  and  India-rubber 

products." 

BENEDICT  REIS  IN  BANKRUPTCY. 
Elbert  B.  Hamlin  has  been  appointed  receiver  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  assets  of  Benedict  Reis,  who  did  business  at  No. 
23  Lispenard  street,  New  York,  as  the  Neptune  Rubber  Co., 
manufacturing  mackintoshes  and  raincoats.  The  business  was 
conducted  for  several  years  at  No.  295  Grand  street  as  the 
Neptune  Rubber  Co.  by  Benedict  Reis  and  Israel  Suchman. 
The  latter  retired  at  the  end  of  1902 ;  in  April  last  the  business 
was  removed  to  Lispenard  street;  on  November  26  it  suffered 
a  serious  loss  by  fire.  On  January  2,  1904,  Reis  took  Alexander 
N.  Jacob  into  partnership,  and  on  January  13,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  latter,  Isaac  Lehman,  No.  395  Broadway,  was  ap- 
pointed receiver.  It  was  then  stated  that  Reis  had  been  over- 
come by  the  strain  of  business  troubles  and  his  whereabouts 
were  unknown.  According  to  the  receiver,  the  firm's  assets  are 
about  $20,000  and  the  liabilities  only  a  few  hundred,  though 
Reis's  liabilities  in  his  old  business  are  believed  to  be  large. 
The  petition  in  bankruptcy  against  Reis,  of  January  20,  alleges 
that  he  was  insolvent  and  that  he  transferred  all  of  the  stocks 
and  accounts  of  his  old  firm  to  the  new,  while  the  new  did  not 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  old. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  A  GREAT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
Twenty-one  of  the  large  pages  of  the  Electrical  World  and 
Engineer  (New  York)  are  devoted  to  an  illustrated  description 
of  the  electrical  equipment  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  Washington,  which  is  the  largest  printing  office  in  the  world. 
The  government  printing  costs  §6,500,000  yearly  and  makes 
work  for  over  4000  employes.  Yet  throughout  the  great  seven 
story  building — not  counting  basement  and  loft — 175x408 
feet,  power  and  light  and  heat  are  supplied  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, through  the  application  of  the  latest  discoveries  and 
improvements.    The  journal  quoted  says:  "  The  contract  for 


furnishing  some  of  the  wire  and  cables  for  the  office  was  made 
with  the  Safety  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  (New  York),  and 
amounted  to  over  100  miles  of  conductors,  ranging  in  size 
from  1,000,000  cm.  to  No.  12  B.  &  S.  gauge.  The  specifica- 
tions were  the  most  rigid  that  have  ever  been  received  by  that 
company  for  inside  wiring,  Article  37  of  the  contract  being  as 
follows  :  '  All  rubber  wire,  both  stranded  and  solid  conductors, 
shall  have  an  insulation  of  seamless  rubber  compound,  contain- 
ing not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  pure  Para  rubber,  and  shall 
show  an  insulation  test  of  not  less  than  1200  megohms  per 
mile;  must  be  concentric  and  free  from  flaws  and  holes;  must 
have  a  smooth  surface  and  circular  section.'  " 

NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 

United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


Common. 

Prefkkred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

455 
1.335 
1,870 
2,250 
5,985 

High. 

12 
13% 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 

41^ 

43 
5°H 

Low. 

Week  ending  Dec.  26 
Week  ending  Jan.      2 
Week  ending  Jan.      g 
Week  ending  Jan.    ;b 
Weekending  Jan.    23 

11 

io3/4: 

200 

2.OI5 

9IO 

I.685 

6,010 

39^ 
39^ 
41 

43X 

M. 


Preferred  Stock,  $23,525,500. 

Last  Dividend,  January  31,  1901— I  %. 

1900.  1901.  1902. 

Shares  sold 90,924  132,278  104,202 

Highest  price 10454T  85  6.1 

Lowest  price 77^  47  49^ 

Common  Stock,  $23,666,000. 

Last  Dividend,  April  30,  1900 — 1  %. 

1900.                      190X.  1902. 

Shares  sold 502,377            318,038  53,356 

Highest  price 44                       34  rgfi 

Lowest  price 21                       12}^  14 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. : 


1903. 

62,343 
58 


1903- 
60,890 
19^ 
7 


Common. 

Preferred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High 

Low. 

Week  ending  Dec.  26 
Weekending  Jan.      2 
Week  ending  Jan.      9 
Week  ending  Jan.    16 
Weekending  Jan.    23 

1,050 
3,680 
1,685 

2,33° 
18.380 

18 
1 8?8' 

2'78 

17^ 

18 

I7M 

17% 

.8^ 

310 
1. 175 

234 
2,366 

72 
77 

74  jf 

19% 

71 
72^ 

74  j( 

75 

Preferred  Stock,  $8,051,400. 
Last  Dividend,  December  15,  1903—1%  %. 

1901.  1902.  1903. 

Shares  sold 1.8,541  39,582  55»28o 

Highest  price 90  74  84J5 

Lowest  price 65  63  60 

Common  Stock,  $16,941,700. 

Last  Dividend,  July  15,  1901 — IJS. 

1901.                       1902.  1903. 

Shares  sold 172,631             339, 895  276,789 

Highest  price   38^                  25%  30 

Lowest  price 18                     17^  12 

PHILADELPHIA    BOUGHT    FROM   THE   HIGHEST   BIDDER. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  has  been  publishing  a  se- 
ries of  articles  indicating  that,  through  favoritism  in  awarding 
contracts  for  supplies,  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city 
have  saddled  the  taxpayers  with  much  unnecessary  expense. 
In  its  issue  for  January  12  the  North  American  says,  in  relation 
to  rubber  supplies  : 

A  cursory  glance  over  the  schedule  of  bids  for  these  goods  for  1903  in 
the  Controller's  office  shows  a  list  of  awards  to  a  high  bidder  for  nearly 
sixty  articles  of  which  rubber  is  a  constituent  part,  as  well  as  for  a  num- 
ber of  sizes  of  fire  and  suction  hose,  from  which  the  possibility  of  com- 
petition was  eliminated  by  a  specification  requiring  particular  brands  of 
goods,  which  could  be  furnished  by  but  one  bidder. 
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Then  follows  the  details  of  the  bidding  on  a  number  of  arti- 
cles, showing  that  the  awards  were  made  regularly  to  one  indi- 
vidual, although  lower  bids  were  made  by  several  leading 
Philadelphia  houses  in  the  rubber  goods  trade.  For  fire  and 
suction  hose  there  was  only  one  bidder — the  agent  for  the  brands 
specified.  A  table  is  given  of  other  items — garden  hose,  steam 
packing,  etc.,  for  the  department  of  public  safety — where  awards 
were  made  at  an  average  of  71  per  cent,  over  the  lowest  bids, 
and  in  a  second  table  the  average  over  the  lowest  bid  was  95 
per  cent.  It  is  intimated  that  under  the  new  conditions  which 
now  prevail,  wider  competition  will  be  permitted. 

ANCHOR  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  company  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  capi- 
tal stock  from  $125,000  to  $225,000,  in  order  to  purchase  out- 
right the  real  estate,  buildings,  and  machines  embraced  in  their 
plant  at  Setauket,  Long  Island.  The  company  are  just  bringir.g 
their  factory  equipment  to  completion.  They  are  adopting  new 
machinery  constructed  for  wrapping  the  insulation  under  the 
new  process.  The  first  and  second  insulation  are  in  contrasting 
colors,  enabling  the  operator  to  observe  the  application  and  de- 
tect any  imperfections  that  may  occur.  The  wrapping  method 
is  much  more  perfect  and  gives  a  better  insulation  than  the 
tubing  process,  as  the  first  and  second  insulation  follow  each 
other,  and  the  output  is  fully  double  the  tubing  method,  and 
much  more  uniform  and  reliable.  The  company  will  be  pleased 
to  correspond  with  the  trade  regarding  their  wire  product. 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

U.  S.  Agency  of  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  January  23, 1904, 
under  New  York  laws;  capital,  $30,000.  Incorporators:  Norris 
N.  Mason,  J.  N.  Marshall,  J.  J.  Ackenman,  all  of  New  York 
city.     Office,  No.  132  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York. 

=  The  Reliance  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  January  13,  1904, 
under  Ohio  laws;  capital  $150,000.  Incorporators:  William 
Bailey,  Wilber  S.  Bailey,  George  B.  Spencer,  W.  J.  Ellis,  and 
W.  J.  Hart.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  will  establish  a 
factory  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

TRADE    NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Indianapolis  (Indiana)  Rubber  Co.  are  now  devoting 
their  factory  almost  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
"  G  &  J  "  tires.  They  continue,  however,  to  supply  some  cus- 
tomers of  long  standing  with  certain  special  lines  of  rubber 
goods,  their  trade  in  pump  valves,  for  example,  still  remaining 
extensive. 

=  The  New  York-Broadway  Rubber  Tire  Co.  is  the  name 
under  which  the  distribution  of  tires  will  be  conducted  in  the 
New  York  district  in  the  future  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  with  offices  at  No.  253  West  Forty-seventh  street, 
New  York,  and  No.  131 1  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn.  The  of- 
fice at  No.  127  Duane  street,  New  York,  will  not  longer  be 
maintained. 

=Messrs.  James  Boyd  &  Co.,  dealers  in  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  No.  14  North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  as  usual  have 
distributed  to  their  friends  in  the  trade  a  calendar  for  the  year, 
arranged  with  spaces  for  daily  memoranda,  one  leaf  for  each 
week.  There  are  also  facts  and  figures  of  use  for  permanent 
reference. 

«:The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Beacon  Falls,  Conn.) 
have  taken  on  the  manufacture  of  tennis  shoes,  and  are  market- 
ing a  line  branded  "  Reliance." 

=  The  Sweet  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Batavia,  New  York)  are 
mentioned  as  having  made  a  recent  shipment  of  a  carload  of 
their  carriage  tires  to  one  customer.  The  Sweet  rubber  tire 
machine  is  also  in  good  demand. 


=  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.'s  Cincinnati  office  has  been  re- 
moved from  No.  2103  South  street  to  No.  1559  Gest  street. 

=  The  result  of  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  American 
Tubing  and  Webbing  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode  Island)  was  re- 
ported in  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal.  As  a  result  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  receivers  of  the  company  have  had  to 
contend  in  adjusting  the  claims  of  creditors,  a  decree  was 
entered  on  January  15,  by  the  Rhode  Island  supreme  court, 
making  C.  Frank  Parkhurst  master  of  chancery  for  considera- 
tion of  the  various  claims. 

=The  Merchants  Rubber  Co.— William  Morse,  president — 
jobbers  of  rubber  footwear  and  clothing,  long  established  at 
No.  72  Reade  street,  New  York,  announce  that  after  April  1 
their  address  will  be  at  No.  139  Duane  street. 

=  Mr.  Frank  D.  Voorhees,  son  of  President  Voorhees,  of  the 
Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Jersey  City),  will  be  con- 
nected hereafter  with  the  New  York  branch  of  the  company, 
at  No.  150  Nassau  street,  dividing  his  time  between  that  office 
and  the  factory. 

=  The  Stamford  Rubber  Supply  Co.  (Stamford,  Connecticut) 
are  thoroughly  remodeling  their  plant,  besides  the  erection  of 
a  two  story  office  building  adjoining  their  main  factory.  The 
alterations  will  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  company's 
business,  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  even  than  hitherto. 

=  The  Froehlich  Rubber  Refining  Co.  (Philadelphia),  the 
incorporation  of  which  was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  July  1,  1903,  on  January  22  made  a  general  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  to  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.  The 
deed  of  assignment  was  signed  by  Morris  Froehlich,  president, 
and  attested  to  by  Katherine  Stier,  secretary. 

=The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  American 
Hard  Rubber  Co.  will  be  held  at  the  office,  Nos.  9-13  Mercer 
street,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

=  The  Mexican  Herald  mentions  the  presence  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  of  a  Mr.  Green,  traveling  for  a  Boston  rubber  manufac- 
turing company,  who  has  been  making  trips  out  of  that  city 
into  various  parts  of  the  republic. 

=  A  young  woman  employed  as  cashier  in  the  New  York 
downtown  branch  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  was  ar- 
rested recently  on  a  charge  of  having  been  a  defaulter  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  Manager  R.  P.  Parker  told  the  magistrate 
that  he  felt  sure  that  the  prisoner  had  been  of  good  character, 
and  had  fallen  under  bad  influences.  The  magistrate  remarked, 
as  he  released  the  prisoner,  that  he  thought  the  exposure  and 
consequent  suffering  to  her  family  had  been  punishment 
enough. 

=The  annual  Sportsmen's  Show  this  year  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  will  be  held  from  February  19  to  March  5. 
It  is  probable  that  quite  a  display  of  bicycles  will  be  made,  to- 
gether with  other  goods  involving  a  greater  or  less  use  of  rub- 
ber. 

=  Harry  H.  Shepard,  manager  of  the  National  India  Rubber 
Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island),  and  Frank  Fish,  foreman  of  the 
hosemaking  department,  have  been  granted  a  patent  on  the 
manufacture  of  hose.  It  consists  in  bringing  the  ends  of  two 
separately  vulcanized  hose  sections  together  upon  a  mandrel 
extending  into  the  end  of  each,  then  applying  a  splicing  strip 
overlapping  both  said  ends,  and  subsequently  vulcanizing  said 
splice  and  expelling  the  mandrel  by  fluid  pressure. 

=  The  factory  at  Chiltonville,  Massachusetts,  formerly  oper- 
ated by  the  Colonial  Rubber  Co.,  and  now  used  by  a  Boston 
mechanical  goods  concern  as  a  rubber  reclaiming  plant,  was 
damaged  by  fire  on  January  16,  to  an  extent  reported  at  $15,000 
The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance.  The  principal  structure 
was  saved. 
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=Mr.  R.  M.  Howison,  of  Howison  &  Co.,  London,  is  now  on 
his  annual  visit  to  the  States,  his  address  being  in  care  of  R. 
E.  Hofer,  No.  112  Water  street,  Boston.  Mr.  Howison's  firm 
are  sole  European  agents  for  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co. 
(Jeannette,  Pa.)  and  a  specialty  is  made  of  tires  and  heel  pads. 

=The  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works,  the  extensive  rubber  re- 
claiming concern,  issue  a  circular  requesting  the  trade  to  be 
exact  in  writing  the  name  of  the  company,  and  to  address  them 
at  No.  2419  South  street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  mentioned  that 
another  company  has  a  somewhat  similar  name,  and  there  has 
been  some  confusion  in  the  delivery  of  letters.  Later  the 
Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  filed  a  suit  against  the  other  com- 
pany referred  to,  the  Philadelphia  Rubber  Co.,  to  have  them 
restrained  from  doing  business  under  that  name  in  the  city. 

=*The  Fawkes  Rubber  Co.  (Denver),  who  are  exploiting  the 
Fawkes  vehicle  tire — now  being  manufactured  for  them  at 
Cudahy,  Wisconsin — have  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Colorado  a  certificate  of  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $50,000 
to  $500,000. 

=The  plant  of  the  new  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island)  is  reported  to  be  practically  complete, 
and  the  rubber  footwear  trade  is  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
product  of  the  factory  on  the  market  very  soon. 

INFRINGEMENT  OF  A  TIRE  PATENT  ALLEGED. 
Suit  was  filed  on  January  18  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Rubber  Tire  Wheel 
Co.  against  the  Continental  Rubber  Works,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
Theron  R.  Palmer,  Alexander  Jarecki,  Charles  Jarecki,  and 
Charles  S.  Coleman,  directors  in  the  latter  company,  alleging 
infringement  of  a  rubber  tire  patent.  An  injunction  to  prevent 
the  defendants  from  making  further  use  of  the  patent  and  dam- 
ages are  asked  for. 

THE  STREAT   PATENT   IN   COURT   AGAIN. 

John  C.  Webb  of  Boston  brought  suit  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  in  that  city  against  Joseph  J.  Goldsmith,  et  al.  (the 
Harvard  Rubber  Co.),  to  recover  $20,000  damages  for  alleged 
infringement  of  the  George  Streat  patent  (No.  260,063 — June 
27,  1882)  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  clothing. 
Webb  based  his  suit  upon  an  assignment,  by  Streat,  after  the 
patent  had  expired,  of  all  claims  for  infringement  by  the  de- 
fendants. Judge  Brown,  on  January  21,  in  sustaininga  demur- 
rer filed  by  the  defendants,  held  that  Webb  could  not  maintain 
an  action  for  damages  for  patent  infringement,  as  he  was  not  a 
"  patentee,  assignee,  or  grantee  "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statutes. ==Streat's  patent  claims  were  (1)  two  fabrics  so 
cemented  together  with  waterproof  rubber  cement  that  "  the 
compound  material  rendered  waterproof  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  thickness  "  and  (2)  a  sewed  garment  made  of  the 
same.  In  1899  Streat  filed  suits  against  several  manufacturers  of 
mackintoshes,  alleging  infringement  of  his  patent,  but  we  have 
no  record  that  any  of  these  were  followed  up  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

THE   NEW    COLORADO   RUBBER. 

Richard  A.  Leigh,  formerly  connected  with  some  of  the 
leading  mechanical  rubber  goods  factories  in  the  East,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Colorado  newspapers  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Western  Rubber  Co..  organized  recently  at  Denver  [See 
The  India  Rubber  World,  December  i,  1903— page  98]  to 
extract  rubber  from  the  roots  of  a  shrub  growing  wild  in  that 
region.  Judging  from  the  Colorado  newspapers  some  people 
there  are  growing  wild  over  the  prospects  of  wealth  from 
this  new  source,  but  Mr.  Leigh's  friends  will  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  his  new  connection.  Mr.  Leigh,  by  the  way,  has  become 
greatly  improved  in  health  during  his  residence  in  the  West. 


THE  WHITMAN  &  BARNES  SOUVENIR. 
A  particularly  handsome  picture,  entitled  "  Sheep  in  the 
Highlands,"  is  being  distributed  by  the  Whitman  &  Barnes 
Manufacturing  Co.  from  their  general  office,  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  street,  Chicago.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  The  animals  are  grouped 
in  the  foreground  and  are  at  rest.  The  leader,  a  big  black  fel- 
low, stands  on  guard.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen  a  winding 
river  and  on  either  side  of  the  animals  tower  high  mountains. 
Floating  clouds  and  a  misty  atmosphere  tend  to  soften  as  well 
as  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  picture  is  an  ex- 
act copy  in  colors  from  the  original  painting,  now  the  property 
of  the  company,  executed  by  the  famous  Scotch  artist  W.  Wat- 
son. The  picture,  19"  X  28^°,  bears  no  advertisement,  and 
will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  50  cents. 
ARRIVAL    OF    "BABETTE." 

The  annual  New  Year's  souvenir  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
(Akron,  Ohio)  has  reached  The  India  Rubber  World  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  that  enterprising  concern  has  ever 
issued.  It  is  the  head  of  a  beautiful  girl,  done  in  excellent  im- 
itation of  oil  painting.  The  subject  is  "  Babette,"  and  the  pic- 
ture is  a  fitting  companion  to  "  Kate,"  "  Dorothy,"  and  the 
others  on  the  list. 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 

Arthur  Corbin  Gould,  the  founder  and  editor  of  Shooting 
and  Fishing,  of  New  York,  who  died  on  December  15,  was  a 
brother  of  Henry  A.  Gould,  long  prominent  as  a  crude  rubber 
merchant.  The  journal  referred  to  has  existed  for  twenty  years, 
and  in  addition  to  editing  it,  Mr.  Gould  wrote  several  volumes 
on  rifles  and  other  arms,  which  gained  for  him  reputation  as  an 
authority  and  led  him  to  be  consulted  by  military  men,  manu- 
facturers of  arms,  and  sportsmen,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

=  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  delivered  an  address  before  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  Rochester,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
January  7,  on  "The  United  States;  a  Commercial  World 
Power."  The  address  was  a  strong  plea  for  freer  international 
trade.  Mr.  Flint  said  that  while  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
in  England  in  favor  of  retaliatory  tariffs,  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  country  "  would  unite  with  the  United  States  in 
working  out  the  best  industrial  condition  for  the  world  at 
large — the  free  right  to  make,  buy,  and  sell.  As  the  bricks  are 
taken  off  the  top  of  the  tariff  walls,  and  they  should  be  removed 
gradually,  exchange  of  products  will  increase." 

=  Mr.  W.  F.  Bowers,  of  the  Bowers  Rubber  Co.  (San  Fran- 
cisco), spent  the  holidays  in  his  native  city — Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts— where  he  arrived  in  time  to  be  present  on  December  22, 
at  the  golden  wedding  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  T. 
Bowers.  Their  ages  are  80  and  73  years,  respectively,  and  both 
have  resided  all  their  lives  in  Lynn.  Mr.  Bowers  recently  re- 
tired from  business  after  a  continuous  connection  for  52  years. 
==Mr.  W.  F.  Bowers  reports  very  active  trade  conditions  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  rubber  houses  having  done  a  good  busi- 
ness throughout  last  year. 

=  Mr.  John  H.  Flint,  treasurer  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  has 
recently  been  elected  president  of  the  Andover  (Mass.)  Savings 
Bank.  This  financial  institution,  which  has  deposits  of  about 
$3,500,000,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in  that  local- 
ity. From  its  incorporation  in  1835,  until  his  retirement  from 
active  business  in  1S70,  Mr.  John  Flint,  father  of  the  newly 
elected  president,  was  treasurer  of  this  bank. 

=  Workmen  are  tearing  down  the  walls  of  the  plant  of  the  In- 
dia Rubber  Co.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March  last. 
The  property  has  been  purchased  by  a  Pittsburgh  company 
which  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery. 
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AMERICAN  RUBBER  GOODS  EXPORTS. 


OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures 
of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1903,  and  for  the  past  five  calendar  years  : 


Months. 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
Rubber. 

Total. 

December,  1903... . 
January-November. 

$   80,273 
777,36" 

$100,516 
8qo,835 

$   235.801 
2,276,I7q 

$     416,590 
3.944.375 

Total,  1900 

Total.  l89q.     ... 

$357,634 

738,257 

608.116 

528,382 

(a)27q,o6q 

$9qi,35i 

i,o6s,5q2 

974.018 

721,085 

327.139 

$2,511,980 
2,011,905 
1,743,882 
1,559.049 
I.475.3SO 

f4.360.q65 

3,8i5,754 
3,326,616 
2,800,516 
2.081.588 

(a)  Included  in  "  All  Other  "  prior  to  July  I,  1899. 

IMPORTS    INTO   THE    UNITED    STATES. 
1901.  1902. 

India  rubber  goods $462,703       $562,997 

Gutta-percha  goods 121,485         121,123 


'903- 

$682,982 

442,580 


Total $581,188 

Reexports 14,288 


$684,120  $1,125,562 
4.655  8.624 


Net  Imports $566,900       $679,465    §1,116,938 


AMAZON  STEAM  NAVIGATION  CO. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited- 
at  their  meeting  to-day,  have  declared  a  half  yearly  dividend 
on  account  of  the  current  year  of  2  per  cent,  or  5  shillings  per 


share,  free  of  income  tax,  payable  on  and  after  January  5,  1904. 
Also  that  the  transfer  books  of  this  company  will  be  closed 
from  Saturday,  December  19,  to  January  2,  1904,  both  days  in, 

elusive.  G.  STREET  &  CO.,  LTD. 

30,  Cornhill.E.  C,  London,  December  19,  1903. 


The  Hon.  Charles  Foster,  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  president 
of  the  Pan-American  Planters'  Co.,  a  rubber  planting  enter- 
prise in  Mexico,  with  offices  in  Chicago,  died  on  January  10. 
He  had  served  eight  years  as  a  member  of  congress  from  Ohio, 
two  terms  as  governor  of  the  state,  and  had  been  secretary  of 
the  treasury  in  President  Harrison's  cabinet. 


Mr.  Maxwell  F.  Riddle,  treasurer  of  the  Republic  Develop- 
ment Co.,  and  manager  of  the  Obispo  rubber  plantation  at 
Tuxtepec,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  has  returned  to  the  plantation. 


A  contest  having  arisen  between  the  Chicago  city  railway 
companies  and  their  employes  over  the  right  of  the  latter  to 
wear  membership  badges  of  their  union  while  on  duty,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  a  resolution  com- 
mitting that  body  to  the  support  of  the  railway  employes  was 
adopted,  on  motion  o(  William  T.  Dunn,  of  Chicago  Local  No. 
1,  Amalgamated  Rubber  Workers'  Union  of  America.  Officials 
of  the  railway  state  that  their  attitude  is  due  to  the  fact  that  em- 
ployes not  wearing  the  union  badge  have  been  attacked,  and 
that  rows  over  it  have  caused  three  deadly  assaults  and  one 
death. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


TH  E  price  of  Para,  rubber  is  again  on  a  dollar  basis,  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  advance  which  has  been  gradual  for  the 
whole  month  past,  though  it  was  accentuated  by  the 
result  of  the  recent  large  sale  at  Antwerp.  The  aver- 
age advance  for  the  month  of  the  Para  grades  on  which  quota- 
tions are  given  below  was  fully  12  per  cent.  A  marked  advance 
has  been  made  also  in  Africans,  amounting  to  an  average  of  7 
per  cent,  on  the  grades  listed  in  our  report.  The  rise  has  been 
somewhat  less  on  Centrals  and  East  Indians,  but  all  told  the 
advance  has  been  more  general  and  more  decided  than  is  often 
to  be  recorded  in  a  single  month. 

There  is  less  talk  at  this  time  than  was  to  be  heard  at  the  end 
of  last  summer  about  the  influence  of  speculative  manipulation 
of  the  market.  It  is  generally  considered  that  prices  declined 
to  too  low  a  figure  in  December  last,  in  view  of  the  statistical 
position  of  the  market  and  the  activity  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  easing  of  prices  at  that  time  was  the  effect  both  of  a  re- 
action from  the  extreme  high  figures  of  September,  and  of  re- 
ports of  an  increasing  output  from  the  Amazon  region.  The 
early  prediction  of  a  larger  crop  of  Para  grades  has  been  con- 
firmed, our  figures  showing  heavier  receipts  thus  far  at  Para 
than  for  the  same  date  in  the  season  in  any  preceding  year. 
Stocks  are  exceptionally  low,  however,  in  all  markets,  and 
buying  is  active. 

In  the  United  States  no  previous  winter  has  shown  such  con- 
tinuous operation  of^the  rubber  shoe  factories,  or  on  so  large  a 
scale.  The  manufacturers  of  automobile  tires  have  a  busy  sea- 
son before  them,  in  spite  of  assertions  by  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents on  another  page  that  they  were  beginning  the  year 
with  a  season  of  comparative  quiet.  The  manufacturers  of  me- 
chanical goods  in  general  are  also  busy,  having  recovered  from 


the  slightly  reduced  demand   for  goods  which   they  reported 
during  the  last  weeks  of  1903. 

The  consumption  of  rubber  in  the  United  States  during  last 
year  was  very  much  larger  than  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  rate  is  not  less  now.  Furthermore,  the  increased  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  combined  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  in  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period.     The  arrivals  at  Pari  (including  Caucho)  have  been  : 

1900-01.  1901-02.  1902-03.  1903-04. 

To  December  31 11,300  13,630  12,250  13  470 

"  January  31 13-740  16,490  14.650  016,730 

[a— To  January  27,  1904.] 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago, one  month  ago,  and  on  January  30 — the  current  date: 

PARA.                                          Feb.  1. '03.  Jan.  I, '04.  Jan.  30. 

Islands,  fine,  new 83@84  90(891  99@ioo 

Islands,  fine,  old SS@8q  @  @ 

Upriver,  fine,  new 86@87  93@  94  1041(8105 

Upriver,  fine,  old 91(892  96®  97  None  here 

Islands,  coarse,  new 53@54  55@  56  64(865 

Islands,  coarse,  old @  @  None  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 7I@72  76(8  77  83(8  84 

Upriver,  coarse,  old (8  @  85(8  86 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 56(857  6i@  62  64(865 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 6g@70  72®  73  75(8  76 

The  market  for  other  sorts  in  New  York  on  which  the  ad- 
vance has  been  rather  less  marked,  is  as  follows  : 

AFRICAN.  Lopori  strip  Jprime 81  (882 

0.        .  ,.,  _,  Ikelemba 90  @gi 

Sierra  Leone,  istquaht)  90  @<)l  Madagascar,  pinky...  .82  (883 

Massai,  red 90  @gi 

Benguella 72  (873  CENTRALS. 

Cameroon  ball 65  @66  Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .72  (873 

Accra  flake 35  ©36  Guayaquil,  strip 62  (863 

Accra  buttons None  here  Nicaragua,  scrap  ...    .72  (873 

Lopori  ball,  prime 90  @gi  Panama,  slab 55  (856 
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EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 80    @8l 

Borneo @ 


Per  Kilo- 

Upriver,  fine. .  .    7$I50 

Upriver,  coarse 5^250 


Mexican,  scrap   71     @72 

Mexican,  slab  52     @53 

Mangabeira,  sheet. . .  .57     ©58 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine 6$ioo 

Islands,  coarse   3$30O 

Exchange,  I2j£<r\ 

Last  Manaos  advices  (January  28): 

Upriver,  fine 7$2oo      Upriver,  coarse 5$ioo 

Exchange,   l2/4</. 

NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  DECEMBER  (NEW  RUBBER). 

1903.  1902.  1901. 

Upriver,  fine 93(898  8o@gl  85(887 

Upriver,  coarse 76(881  65@73  65@66 

Islands,  fine 88(894  74@88  79@8l 

Islands,  coarse 54@57  49(860  48@5I 

Cameta,  coarse 54@57  54@6i  5o@5i 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  58  William  street,  New  York)  advises  us  : 

"  During  January  the  money  market  has  eased  very  much, 
and  the  demand  for  commercial  paper  has  improved,  rates  hav- 
ing dropped  from  7  per  cent,  for  the  best  rubber  paper  to  5^ 
@  6  per  cent,  for  such,  and  6  (S)  6%  per  cent,  for  the  names  not 
so  well  known." 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho) . 

NEW  YORK. 

Fine  and  Toial 

Medium.  Coarse.  1003. 
Stocks,    November  30.  .tons         32  o  =       32 

Arrivals.  December 1032  470  =    1502 


Aggregating 

Deliveries,   Desember. 


Stocks,  December  31. . 


:o64 
1008 

56 


470  =  1534 
470  =  1478 

o  =       56 


Total 

IQ02. 

171 

1322 

1493 
1421 

72 


Tot«l 
1901. 

535 
1019 

1554 
1070 

484 


PARA. 
1903.         1902. 
Stocks.  Nov.  jo.. .tons     195         155 
Arrivals,   December...   3185       2990 


ENGLAND. 
1901.  z9°3-  1902.  1QC.1. 

4IO  370  1200  88j 

3545  1100         785       1241 


Aggregating 3380       3145       3955 

Deliveries,  December.   3010      2780      3805 


Stocks,  Dec.   31..      370         365 


150 


1470 
925 

545 


1985 
1 100 


2126 

S27 

I2Q9 


^os- 
World's  visible  supply,  December  31....  tons       2079 

Para  receipts,   July  1  to  December  31 12,540 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,   same  dates 960 

Afloat  from  Pari  to  United  States,  Dec.  31. .         908 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  December  31...        1 100 

United  States  Crude  Rubber  Imports. 
[official  statement.] 

From—  1901. 

United  Kingdom pounds  6,802,372 

Germany 1,832,558 

Other  Europe 9,400, r27 

Central  America 1,247.517 

Mexico 267,565 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda...  42.S44 

Brazil 33, 719, 709 

Other  South  America 1,336,131 

East  Indies   455,870 

Other  countries 38,117 


1902. 

3188 

n.576 

694 

855 
1011 


IQOT. 

4432 

12.689 

946 

1078 

1 1  20 


1902* 

1903. 

7,604  134 

8,556,972 

2-379.353 

2.176,346 

7,220,369 

9,245.077 

1,062,184 

1,133,814 

263,181 

286,260 

47.335 

16,286 

30,504,703 

31.950,915 

1,230,902 

1,759.904 

509,609 

612,345 

29.467 

6,20t 

50,851,257 

55,744,120 

$25, 158, 591 

#35.152.642 

49.4  cents. 

63.1  cents. 

Total pounds  55,142,810 

Value $28,120,218 

Average  Value  per  pound 50.9  cents. 

Gutta-Percha. 

Wkiss  &  Co.  (Rotterdam)  report  exports  from  Singapore  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  five  years  past  as  follows  : 

1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903 

Tons 6568  5740  5214        3898         3018* 


Bordeaux. 

R.  Henry  favors  us  with  details  from  which  has  been  com- 
piled the  statements  following  : 

caoutchouc  arrivals  for  1903. 

Soudan kilos  679,455 

Twists  78  £        Niggers 22  £ 

Cassamance 149,972 

45  X       AM 30  % 


20  % 


A 

B     

Conakry 

Lahou  and  Bassam 

Lumps 40  % 

Twists \ofc 

Congo   

Mayumba  20  2 

Other  sorts 40:0 

Mexico  and  Colombia 

Java 

Madagascar 

New  Caledonia 


Si 


Cakes 40  % 

Niggers to 


Nyanza 40  jf 


Total Hhs 

Total,  1902   

Total,  igot 

arrivals  by  months,  1903  (in  kilos) 


147,010 
60,980 

;  1,200 

3,070 

2.250 

3,7'0 

350 

1.097,997 
664,900 
348,000 


January 63,142 

February    .  .      94.950 

March 121,300 

April 97,300 


May 103,820 

June 63,200 

July 49.965 

August 150.400 


September 103,500 

October 68,300 

November....   97.470 
December  . . .     84,650 


prices  FOR   1903- 


Maximum. 
10.50(810  70 
9  50@IO.i5 
9  50@  9.75 
7.8o@  7.90 
7.  @  7.10 
6.  to(8  6.30 
6.50(8  6.65 
730©  8  45 
9-  @  9-5° 
6.75®  7-75 
5.25(8  6.25 
6.70 


-francs  per  kilo. 

Minimum. 

Conakry  niggers,  red,  prime 8. 25(0)8.50 

Soudan  niggers,  prime 8.     ©8.25 

Soudan  twists 7- 55@7-75 

Cassamance,  A 6.90(87. 

Cassamance,  A.  M   6. 3c@6-40 

Cassamance,  B 5.50(85.60 

Bassam  lumps 4-Q5@5- 

Bassam — Lahou  cakes   4.85(^6.90 

Madagascar — Tamatave 

Madagascar — Majungs 

Madagascar — niggers 

Mayumba 4.25(84.50 

London  and  Liverpool. 

S.  Figgis  &  Co.  (London)  favor  us  with  their  annual  review  of  the 
rubber  market  for  1903.  In  their  last  annual  report  they  noted  the 
falling  off  in  Medium  sorts — i.e.,  other  than  Para  grades.  The  past 
year  has  shown  increased  arrivals  of  these,  but  the  increase  in  consump- 
tion still  leaves  reduced  stocks. 

They  estimate  a  total  output  of  Africans  of  11,920  tons,  against  9839 
tons  in  1902.  Benguela  shows  1450  tons  against  560  ;  Loanda,  980 
tons  against  705  ;  Congo  sorts,  5600  tons  against  5300.  Considerable 
increase  from  Gold  Coast,  Accra.  Lagos,  etc.,  with  only  fair  receipts 
from  Camcroons,  Sierra  Leon',  Gaboon,  etc.,  and  very  small  receipts 
from  Senegal.  Greatly  increased  supplies  from  Soudan  ;  East  Coast 
Africa  about  average  ;  Nyassaland  rather  more  ;  Lamu  fair  supply. 
More  from  Madagascar, 

Ceylon  sent  much  more  ;  very  nice  thin  sheet  from  Para  seed  sold 
well,  also  scrap  negrohead  sold  readily,  and  clean  soft  Ceara  strips. 
Cultivation  should  be  encouraged,  as  we  can  consume  what  can  be  pro- 
duced.    We  have  seen  small  lots  grown  from  Para  seed   in  Malay  States 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots — in  cents  per  pound  ;  again  no  change  of  importance 
to  be  noted  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — Domestic 6Jg  @  7 

Do  —Foreign b%  @  6% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4      (8  4J5 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber 8%  @  9 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4'^' 

Air  Brake  Hose z}4  @  2H 

Fire  and  Large  Hose   2 

Garden  Hose l}£ 

Matting 1 
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of  nice  quality  and  well  liked.     Imports  should  be  encouraged.     It  sells 
very  readily  on  basis  of  Ceylon  prices. 

East  Indies. — Rangoon  sent  more  ;  also  Penang.  Borneo  moderate 
supply  and  not  readily  sold.     Indo  China  sold   better,  and  better  liked. 

Balata. — Block  in  fair  supply  ;  first  eight  months  prices  firm  and  up 
to  2j.  l%d.  ;  during  later  months  stocks  have  accumulated  and  prices 
are  lower  ;  nominal  value  now  is.  &%d.  Sheet  supply  has  increased 
during  the  year,  and  has  sold  well,  but  prices  are  now  lower  ;  spot  value 
of  Pile  I  is  2s.  4</. 

Gutta  Percha. — There  has  been  very  little  doing  during  the  year. 
Stocks  have  been  firmly  held,  but  demand  is  very  slow  and  prices  all 
round  are  lower. 

England's  imports  for  the  year. 
Para  sorts tons  10,630       Madagascar tons  83 


Rangoon  and  Assam 88 

Penang  and  Borneo 101 

Penang 296 

Various 1 


Peruvian. 2,216 

Mollendo 148 

Central    American,  Ceara, 

and  Pernambuco   1,798 

African 3,890 

Zanzibar  and  Mozambique        213  Total 19,464 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  (London  and  Liverpool)  have  favored  us 
with  their  chart  of  "  Annual  India-Rubber  Statistics"  for  1903,  show- 
ing not  only  the  fluctuations  in  prices  of  the  leading  grades,  but  also  the 
London  and  Liverpool  stocks  of  rubber  of  all  kinds  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  not  only  for  1903  but  for  the  four  years  preceding.  There  is 
given  also  a  detailed  statement  of  the  visible  supplies  of  Para  rubber  at 
the  end  of  each  month  since  the  beginning  of  1899.  The  chart  is 
mounted  for  convenient  use  in  the  counting  house  of  the  rubber  man. 

Messrs.  Hecht,  Levis  &  Kahn,  India-rubber  merchants,  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  announce  the  admission  to  their  firm,  as  a  partner,  from 
January  I,  of  Mr.  Robert  Kahn. 

Edward  Till  &  Co.  [December  31]  report  stocks  : 

1903. 

Para  sorts tons     — 

Borneo 32 

Assam  and  Rangoon 4 

^Other  sorts 224 


1902. 


1901 


London 


55 
2 

175 


144 

52 

442 


Total 260 


Liverpool 


Para. 


546 

Other  sorts 630 


232 

894 
456 


638 

1302 
854 


Total,  United  Kingdom 1436 

Total,  December  1    1 185 

Total,  November  1 866 

Total,  September  1 1 364 

Total,  August  I 1781 

Total,  July  1 22S5 

Total,  June  1    2248 

PRICES   PAID   DURING    DECEMBER. 


1903. 
Para  fine,  hard 3/io%@4/l 

Do      soft 3/  <)X@3/'1 

Negroheads,  scrappy.  .3/  2^(0)3/3^ 

Do 
Bolivian 


Islands  .  .2/  4'4@2/5 
4/- 


1902. 
3/4  ^©3/10 
3/i}£@3/  8'4 
2/9     @3/  I 
2/l^©2/   (Ai 
3/7     @3/lO 


1582  2794 

2083  2525 

2464  2802 

2731  2736 

3053  2944 

3595  3128 

3687  3502 


■  9DI. 

3/7 

3/  4^@3/6J^ 
2/  7     ©2/9 

2/  0^@2/l 

3/7^@3/o 


Lisbon  Rubber  Receipts. 


Benguella  niggers tons  1879 

Loanda  niggers 8S5 

Congo  thimbles 264 

Other  sorts 3° 


\Rrt>ortcd  by  Martin  Weinstein  &  Co.J 

1901. 

I460 

754 


1900. 

1614 
678 
206 
48 


145 
71 


1902. 

648 

803 

95 

85 


1903. 

1556 

1051 

126 

109 


Total 3058        2546        2430         1631         2842 

Antwerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  We  en- 
tered the  year  with  a  stock  of  611  tons — or  47  tons  less  than 
last  year.     Imports  during  the  year  just  closed  were  as  follows  : 

Congo  sorts 5180  tons,  against  4993  tons  in  1902. 

Other  sorts 546     "  "        411     " 

Total 5726     "  "       5404     "         " 

Consequently  there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  quantities 


exported  from  the  Congo,  in  spite  of  improved  facilities  for 
reaching  the  seaboard. 

The  next  large  sale  here  will  take  place  on  January  29,  when 
about  693  tons — mainly  Congo  sorts — will  be  exposed.  Among 
the  more  important  lots  will  be  the  following,  with  the  brokers' 
estimations: 


Tons.  Francs 

31  Lapori  1 9.10 

26  Lapori  II 7. 

28  Upper  Congo  ball 9.40 

13  Wamba  thimbles,  red. ...  4. 

72  Uele  strips 8.50 

24  Mongalla  strips 9.15 


Tons.  Franca. 

22  Aruwimi 8.15 

1 2  Kasai  red  1 10. 07}^ 

15  Kasai — Loanda 9.30 

31  Kasai— Sankuru.. ....  8.80 

16  Kasai  black  I. . 9.50 

7  Equateur  1 9-50 


There  are  included  also  some  12  tons  of  French  Congo  rub- 
ber; about  5  tons  Benguella  sorts;  19  tons  Mozambique,  and 
3  tons  Madagascar. 

No  sale  of  importance  has  occurred  since  December  16,  as 
reported  in  these  pages.  C.  SCHMID  &  CO.,  SUCRS. 

Antwerp,  January  15,  1904. 

[From  reports  which  have  reached  us  through  other  chan- 
nels it  appears  that  the  prices  realized  at  the  above  sale  were 
far  above  what  New  York  rubber  men,  at  least,  had  expected. 
As  a  result,  the  amount  of  the  rubber  sold  that  was  secured  for 
American  consumption  was  much  less  than  had  been  counted 
on.  It  is  stated  that  one  New  York  house,  that  instructed  its 
Antwerp  correspondent  tobid  on  125,000  pounds  at  an  advance 
of  5  cents  per  pound  over  December  prices,  failed  to  secure  any 
of  the  rubber.  On  another  page  will  be  found  the  annual 
review  of  the  Congo  rubber  situation  by  Messrs.  Grisar  &  Co., 
of  Antwerp.] 

ANTWERP    IMPORTS   OF    RUBBER. 
Ykar.  Congo  State. 

1896 kilos   1,106,375 

1897 1,557,861 

1898 1.734,305 

l8gg 2,992,414 

1900 4,902,003 

1901 5.417,456 

'9°2 4,992,954 

1903 5,180,401 

COMPARATIVE    PRICES— EXTREMES. 
[In  Francs  per  Kilogram.'] 


her  sources. 

Total. 

9,500 

1,115,875 

121,293 

1,679.154 

280.286 

2,014.591 

410,416 

3,402,880 

796,032 

5,698.035 

431,746 

5,849,202 

4'i.o3l 

5,403.985 

546,082 

5,726,483 

Grades. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Uele 

8.25-9. 
7.25-8  50 
7.25-8.50 
6  85-7.45 
5-50-7  50 
7.10-7.90 
2  80-4.02^ 
3s.6id.-3s.  icd. 

7.50    -8.75 
6.80    -8.75 
6.80    -8.75 
542^-8  15 
5.1c     -8.15 
665     -7.95 
1.70     -4  25 
2s.  ll\d.-3s. 

8.75-io.75 
8  75-10.32^ 
8.75-10.32^ 
8. 15-10. 15 

8.15-10.15 

Upper  Congo,  ordinary.  . 
Lower  Congo,  thimbles.  . 
*Fine  Para 

7.95-10.20 
4.25-6.00 
3s.  Sd.-As.  Qd. 

[*  In  English  money,  per  Pound. 1 
tio  Francs  per  KUogram=87^  cents  per  Pound 


ANTWERP    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    DECEMBER. 


Details. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Stocks,  Nov.  30. kilos 

Arrivals,   December. 

Congo  sorts  . . 

680.142 

638.158 

599,945 

38,213 

185,961 

799,236 

760,150 

39,086 

985,197 
327,092 

843,301 

204,920 

182,525 

22,395 

1,064,646 

170,135 
151,726 
18,409 

179.778 

3'9-35i 
369,879 
49.472 

Aggregating.... 
Sales,  December... . 

1,318,300 
707,400 

610,900 

5,726.483 

5,lSo,40i 

546,082 

5,773.688 

1,048,221 
633,512 

414,709 

5,849.202 

5417.456 

43'. 746 

1,234,781 
620,742 

499,129 
207,138 

Stocks,  Dec.  31.. 

658,105 

614,039 

291.991 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 
Other  sorts 

5,403,985 

4,992,954 
411,031 

5,160,589 

5,698.035 

4,902,003 

796,032 

5.375,987 

3,402,880 

2,881,596 

521,284 

Sales  since  Jan.  1.. . 

6,048  442 

3.374,229 
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RUBBER   ARRIVALS    AT    ANTWERP. 

Dec.  30. — By  the  Albeitville,  from  the  Congo : 

Societe  ABIR kilos  73,000 

Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais 1,000 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africaine)  184,300 

Do         (Societe  Anversoise)  41,300 

Do         (Societe  "  La  Kotto  ")  2,000 

Do         (Sultanats  du  Haut  Obangi)  25,500 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Cie.  du  Kasai)  54,000 

Do                     (Cie.  de  Lomami)  12,000 

Do                      .(Beige  du  Haut  Congo)  6,000 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux ...  1,600 

Do                               (Cie.  de  la  N'Goko)  4,600 

Do         (Cie.  des  Produits  de  la  Sangha)  300 

Do         (Cie.  de  Ekela  &  Kadei  Sangha)  9,700 

Charles  Dethier (La  Haut  Sangha)  25,000 

M.  S.  Cols 1,200 

Do       (Societe  Baniembe)  1.100 

Do       (Societe  L'Ikelemba)  400 

Socie'te'  Equatoriale  Congolaise 1,000 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co .  (Alimaienne)  11,400 

Cie.  Cotnmerciale  des  Colonies 500 

Rotterdam  Rubber  Statistics. 

[Supplied  by  Weise  &  Co.] 
INDIA-RUBBER   ARRIVALS   (KILOS). 


Thimbles,  red 09,000 

Congo  ball  15,500 

Kassai,  red 146,600 

Kassai,  black 43,200 

Upper  Congo  .    370.300 

Sierra  Leone 19,900 

Mozambique 9,400 

Java  and  Sumatra 15,600 

1904. 

Stocks,  January  1 . . . .  64,000 


Soudan. . 
All  other 


Surinam  sheet  . . 
Venezuela  block  . 


Total,  1903 

Total,   1902 

Total,  1901 

Total,  1900 

Total,  1899 

1903.  1902.  1901. 

8,100       67,300       80,600 
BALATA   ARRIVALS  (KILOS). 
1903.  1902.  1901.  1900. 

28l,000        244,500        211,950         161,600 
22,000  30,700  31,450  23,500 


455,900 


66,600 
I3,20O 

799.300 
991,700 
853.25O 
877,450 
804,750 
1900. 
38.900 

1899. 
95,200 
52,200 


Total 303,000      275,200      243,400       185,100       147,400 


Stocks,  end  year      3,700         

GUTTA-PERCHA   (TONS). 
1903.  1902.         1901. 

Stocks  first  of  year 218        263         185 

Arrivals  during  year 148         267         314 


Aggregating 366 

Sales  during  year 172 


53° 
312 


499 
236 


307 
280 

587 
402 


263         185 


1899. 
180 
495 

675 
368 

307 


5,000 


130 

265 

395 
215 

180 


Stocks  end  of  year. . .     194         218 

Rubber  Production  of  Para  State. 

We  are  again  able  to  present  some  details  of  the  production 
of  rubber  in  the  state  of  Grao  Pard,  as  distinguished  from  that 
derived  from  sources  up  the  Amazon,  but  included  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  shipments  from  Para.  The  figures  here  relate  (1)  to 
the  total  arrivals  at  Pard  during  the  last  three  calendar  years, 
(2)  to  the  share  which  was  produced  in  Pari  state,  and  (3)  the 
percentage  of  the  total  produced  in  Pard — the  figures  including 
Caucho : 

Tolal.  Para  State.       Per  cent.  Para. 

1901 tons     29.930  9,866  32-9/6 

1902 28,620  10,566  36.9  % 

1903 31.090  an, 017  35-4!f 

[a  Arrivals  for  June,  1903.  estimated  by  us  at  500  tons.] 

The  interest  which  these  figures  have  for  the  trade  is  the  in- 
dication which  they  afford  of  the  permanence  of  the  Hevea 
rubber  supply.  Pard  state,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  dis- 
trict in  which  this  kind  of  rubber  was  first  gathered,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  the  sole  source  of  supply.  Later,  when  Upriver 
rubber  came  into  the  market,  from  the  regions  tributary  to 
Mandos,  an  impression  prevailed  that  the  exploiting  of  new 
fields  was  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  rubber  in  the  Pard  or 
"  Islands  "  district.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  more  rub- 
ber was  needed,  and  the  rubber  field  has  been  widened.  But 
the  state  which  was  first  to  yield  Hevea  rubber,  and  the  one  in 


which  the  forests  have  been  longest  worked,  is  now  yielding 
more  than  ever  before.  During  the  last  six  months  the  arrivals 
in  market  from  Para  state  compare  with  the  same  period  of 
the  three  preceding  years  as  follows  : 

1900.         1901 .         1902.         1903. 
Tons 5521         6149         5295         6403 

The  state  of  Para  of  late  has  begun  the  export  of  Caucho,  the 
arrivals  in  market  having  increased  from  66  tons  in  1901  to  142 
tons  in  1902  and  366  tons  in  1903.  During  the  last  six  months 
arrivals  of  Caucho  amounted  to  98  tons,  against  64  tons  in  the 
same  period  of  1902  and  4  tons  in  July-December,  1901. 

These  new  supplies  of  Caucho  are  drawn  from  the  river 
Tapajoz,  where  the  development  first  began,  and  more  largely 
from  the  Tocantins.  Our  Para  correspondent  reported  in  July 
last :  "  From  the  latter  river  we  shall  not  have  any  supplies  for 
some  months  to  come,  due  to  low  water,  but  from  the  Tapajoz 
there  are  always  shipping  facilities."  If  the  same  rate  of  in- 
crease should  be  shown  by  the  Tocantins  this  spring  as  during 
the  past  two  years,  several  hundred  tons  of  Caucho  should 
come  out  with  the  rise  of  the  river. 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  December  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 


Rio  Puriis tons 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  SolimOes 

Rio  Negro 105 


Total. . . 
Caucho. 


December. 

July- 

December. 

1903. 

1902. 

igO  I. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

588 

467 

468 

220I 

1915 

2339 

33b 

166 

279 

1544 

1300 

1610 

553 

337 

408 

1435 

789 

1593 

375 

441 

290 

'445 

995 

885 

1 60 

324 

275 

466 

922 

1047 

105 

109 

66 

154 

199 

95 

2117 

1844 

1786 

7245 

6120 

7569 

428 

185 

280 

900 

600 

1096 

Total 2545     2029     2066         8145     6720     8665 

The  firm  Witt  &  Co.  underwent  a  change  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  old  firm  was  composed  of  Nicolao  Henrique  Witt,  Cezar  Jose  de 
Figueiredo,  and  Jose  da  Figueiredo,  with  an  interest  held  by  the  Para 
house  of  Frank  da  Costa  &  Co.  The  firm  as  reconstituted  consists  of 
N.  H.  Witt  and  Waldemar  Scholz. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.] 
January  2. — By  the  steamer  Benedict,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 

Importers.  Fine.  Medium.     Coarse.      Caucho. 

A.  T.Morse&Co 188,500  24,400  166,000     1,400= 

Poel  &  Arnold 131,000  27,500     42,80010,200= 

United  States  Rubber  Co.     83,600  17,800     10,10024,700= 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    62,500  11,100     12,900     = 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .      13.800       1,700     19,000        100= 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 14,900  3,100       5,700        600= 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..     20,200       2,700     — 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co.  .. .       4,100       7,300= 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 4,400       1,700  900     ....    = 

Thomsen  &  Co 5, 500  400       1,400     ....    = 


Total 528,500  87,700261,50044,300= 

January  11. — By  the  steamer  Duns/an,  from  Manaos  and 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  236,100  68.300     62,600     ....    .= 

A.  T.    Morse  &  Co 185,200  29,400     65500     ...    .= 

United  States  Rubber  Co.     76,300  20,400     52,40067,600= 

Poel  &  Arnold 100,100  16,000     41,500     3,800= 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .     11,400       1,100     34,200     = 

Hagemever  &  Brunn.    ..        11,900       2,800     = 

Lionel   Hagenaers  &  Co. .        9,600       2,800     = 


Total. 

380,300 

211,500 

136,200 

86.500 

34,600 

24,300 

22,900 

11,400 

7,000 
7,300 

921,000 

Para  : 
367,000 
280,100 
216,700 

:      l6l,400 

46,700 
14,700 
12,400 


Total    630,600  135,200  261,800  71,400=1,099,000 

January  19. — By  the  steamer  Scguranca,  from  Mollendo  : 
Fine.  Coarse.      Caucho. 

Chicago  Bolivian  Rub.  Co.    23,000       2,200       

Flint  &  Co     8,300 
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January  23. — By  the  steamer  Gxingense,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 


Poel  &  Arnold    180,600  46,400     80,600 

United  States  Rubber  Co.   1:9,700  26,600     73,200 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 89,200  17,300  167,700 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    40,900  51,100  146,400 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .     39,000  3,600     35,500 

Czarnikow.McDougal  &Co  30,600  6,500       1,100 

Lawrence,  Johnson  &  Co.    10,700  2,500       2,500 

PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

None  Reported. 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNDS. 

Deo,  28.— By  the  C»mws=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1,500 

Eggers &  Heinleln 500     2,000 

Dec.  29.— By  Hie  AlUanca=Co\on: 

Smlthers,  Nordeuholt  &  Co 4,400 

Livingstone  &  Co  3,900 

E.  B.  Strout  2,200 

MeyerHecht 2,500 

L.  N.  Cheme(luu&  Co 2,500 

Harburger&  .Slack 1,000 

E.Stelger&Co 1,000 

A.  N.  Rotholz 000 

ForBrussels 3,2')0    21,300 

Deo.  29.— By  Va(en<na=Urejtowii,  etc: 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 9.000 

E.  B.  Strout 1.600 

Andreas&Oo 500 

Kunbardt&Co 1,300 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 1,300 

Isaac  Kuble  &  Co 1,000    14,700 

Deo.  31.— By  the  4Iene=Savanllla  : 

Hlerapolls&Co 11,000 

Roldau  &  Van  Sickle    600 

Graham,  Hlnkley&  Co l.ooo 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros    GOO 

Bartllng  &  De  Leon 410    13,500 

Dec.  31—  By  the  T7iesp*s=Bahla: 

J.  H.  Rossbach&  Bro 18,500 

Hirsch  ib  Kaiser 18,000    36,.'00 

Jan. 4.— By  the  Prote«8=New  Orloans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  6,000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 3.0C0 

A.  N.  Rotholz 3.000    12,000 

Jan.  5.— By  the  Yucatan=  Colon: 

Hlrzel,  Feltinan  &  Co 19,000 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 15,200 

Dumarest  &  Co                 3,300 

Livingstone  &  Co 2.600 

Meyer  Hecht 2,600 

Plza,  Nephews  Co  8,800 

A.  San: os  &  Co 2,000 

Mecke  &  Co 1 .900 

E.  B.  Strout 1.600 

American  Trading  Co 1,400 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 1,300 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 1,000 

Sllva  Bussenius  &  Co 1,100 

H.  Marguardt  &  Co 1.100 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co .  900 

Eggers  &  Heiulein 800 

Andreas  &  Co 700 

Kunhardt&Co    TC0 

I  .a  1 1  in  a  n  &  Kemp 500 

E.ScheltllndCo 500 

R.  G.  Barthold 200 

E.Steiger&Co 300 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 300 

Samuels  &  Cumniings 200 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co 200   61,600 

Jan.  11.— By  the  Comus-New  Orleans: 

Eggers  &  Heinleln 2,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 2,600     5,000 

Jan.  12.— By  the  Tumuri=  Mexico: 

George  A.  Aldeu&  Co 10.600 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 2,500 

E.  N.  Tibbals'&Co 2oo 

Samuels  &  Cummlngs 100    13,400 

Jan.  12  —By  the  Allcjh? ny=Carthagena: 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 3,300 

American  Trading  Co 700 

For  Hamburg : 1,600     6,500 

Jan.  13.— By  the  City  of  fVaahington=Golon  : 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 8,200 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 8,000 

MeyerHecht 4.000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 2,000 

L.  N.Chemedlm&  Co 2000 

Smlthers,  Nordenholt  &  Co 1,000 

National  Sewing  Machinery  Co 800 

For  Brussels 4,200    30,200 

Jan.  19.— By  the  Sef/uranca=Colon: 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  A  Co 16,000 

G.  Amslnck&Co 14.500 

MeyerHecht 6,000 


7,100  = 
37,600= 


314.700 

267,100 

274,200 

238,400 

78,100 

38,200 

15,700 


Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..  15,500 

Ilagameyer  &  Brunn 10.200 

Samuels,      Hermanos     & 

Cummin^s 3,800 


1,900 


3.300 
2,400 

3.800 


.  =       18,800 
.=       14,500 

.=         7,600 


Total 


550,200  155,900  516,500   44,700=1,267,300 


[Note.— The  steamer  Basil,  due  at   New   York  on   February  1,  has  on  board 
675  tons  of  Rubber  and  35  tons  of  Caucho.] 


CENTRA  LS-Conttnued. 

E.  B.  Strout 4.500 

American  Trading  Co    3,100 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3,000 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 2,600 

Livingstone*  Co    2.600 

Dumarest  &  Co 3,900 

L.  N.Chemedlln&Co 1.700 

A.Santos&Co 1,400 

Frame  &  Co 1,200 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 1,200 

DeSola  Lobo  &  Co 800 

R.  G.  Barthold 600 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 600 

Kunhardt&Co 400 

J.  Menendez  &  Co 300    64,400 

Jan.  19.— By  the  P"ira(J=Bahia: 

J.  H.  Rossbach*  Bros 16,000 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 13,000    29,000 

Jan.  20.— By  the  .Siber£<i=Greytown  : 

E.  B.  Strout 2,000 


Andreas  &  Co. 


500      2,500 


Jan.  20.— By  the  .4rmeiiian  =  Liverpool: 
Eggers  &Heinlein 


7,000 


Jan.  23— By  El  CV!  =  New  Orleans: 

A.  N.  Rotholz 7.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4.500    12,000 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Dec.  26.— By  the  Cedric— Liverpool : 

Gorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 15.000 

AT.  Morse&  Co 14,000 

Poel&Arnold 33,000   62,010 

Dec.  28.— By  the  Elruria  =  Liverpool: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 14,000 

Poel&Arnold    7 

United  States  Rubber  Co 7,000   28,000 

Deo  31— By  the  -V<ije*ric=Liverpool: 

AT.  Morse&Co  ...  3.5.000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 20,000 

JcsephCautor 7,500    62,500 

Jan.  2— By  the  Penmylvanla=Hs,mburg : 

A.T  Morse&Co 16.000 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 3,000    18,000 

Jan.  6.— By  the  ltxrn(a=Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11.500 

AT  M<rse&Co  7,000 

William  Wright  &  Co 7,000 

Earle  Brothers  6,500   32,000 

■Jan.  8— By  the  Vadtrland—  Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 118,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 15,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 6,000  139.OC0 

Jan.  8.— By  the  Georgian^  Lisbon: 
United  States  Rubber  Co        158.000 

Jan.  11.— By  the  Celtic=  Liverpool: 

A.T.Morse&Co 24,000 

Poel&  Arnold 18.000 

William  Wright*  Co 10,000    52,000 

Jan.  11.— By  the  /'eimisu(<ir=  Lisbon: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45,000 

Jan.  11.— By  the  St.  .A»drru>s=Antwerp: 
Joseph  Cantor.      56.000 

Jan.  11.— By  the  r/mbrui=Liverpool: 

Poel&Arnold ..    14.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,600 

A.T.  Morse&Co 10,000    35.500 

Jan.  II.— By  tbe  Pa(ncio:  =  Hamburg: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 18,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 2,000    20,000 

Jan.  14.— By  the  Tetit<mic=Llverpool ; 

United  States  Rubber  Co 7,000 

AT.  Morse&Co 8,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co...  2,000    17,000 

Jan,  16.— By  the  Lucaiua=LiverpooI: 

",eorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 35,000 

Poel  &  Arnold        35,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 25,000 

William  Wright  &  Co 5,000  100.000 

Jan.  20.— By  the  r«rco»ian=  Antwerp: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 18.0C0 

Joseph  Cantor 35.000 

RubberTiadingCo  10,000 

Robinson  &  Taliman    9,000    72,000 


A  FRICANS-Continued. 

Jan. 21. —By  the  -dmslerrfam=Rotterdani: 
A.  1    Morse&Co 22,000 

Jan.  20.— By  the  Km  j»/,rnd=Antwerp: 
A.T.  Morse&Co 30,000 

Jan.  23.— By  the  Cedric=  Liverpool: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 34,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co.        n.ooo 

Earle  Brothers 3,500    48,500 

EAST     INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Jan.  11.— By  the  New  Y'arh=  London: 

Poel  &  Arnold  31,000 

A.T.Morse&Co 1,000    32,000 

Jan.  18.— By  the  S-:tmca  =  Singapore: 

Robert  Branss  &  Co  25,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 16,000 

William  Wright  &  Co 11,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co  20,000    72,000 

Jan.  25.— By  tbe  Richmond  CVw((e=Singapore : 

To  order     22,500 

Poel&Arnold 9,noo 

William  Wright  &  Co 15  000 

Rubber  Trading  Co        4,600    61.000 

pontianak. 
Jan.  18.— By  the  Seneca=Slngapore : 

William  Wright  &  Co 250.000 

.1.  H    Recknagel&  Co 60,000 

HeaMer&Co 150  000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 66.0CO  515,000 

Jan.  25.— By  tbe/tichimmd  (  <M/le=Slngaoore: 

William  Wright*:  Co 520,000 

Poel&Arnold 145,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 90,000 

Heabler&Co 55,000  810.000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 

'  POUNDS. 

Jan.  2.— By  the  Ani,sj/liiiii(a  =  Hamburg: 
To  order    8.000 

Jan.  II.— By  the  Patifcin=Hamburg: 

To  order .    13.500 

Earle  Brothers 3.500    16,000 

Jan.  25— By  the  Richmond  Cas(!e=Slngapore: 
Poel&Arnold 8,000 

BALATA. 

Dfx.  31.— By  the  3/arncaibo=TrinIdad: 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 1.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5C0      1,600 

Jan.  7.— By  the  PiVm<mfe=TriBidad: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 9.000 

Eggers  &  Heinleln 1,000    10,000 

Jan.  11.— By  the  Patricia—  Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,500 

CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF  NEW   YORK — DECEMBER. 

Imports  : 

India-rubber 

Gutta-percha 

Gutta-jelutong  (Pontianak) 


POUNDS.  VALUE. 

4,631,067  $3,023,664 

14,800  3.641 

767,037  21,661 


Total 5,412,904  $3,048,866 

Exports : 

India-rubber  126.720  $88,779 

Reclaimed  rubber 95,115  10,898 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1,333,081  78,3(9 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS, 

Dec.  15  —By  the  lr<iderlo>id=Antwerp  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African...  118,197 

Dec.  22  —By  the  Columbia n=London  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— East  Indian  8,567 

Dec.  22.— By  the  rad<r/iind=Antwerp: 
George  A  Alden  &  Co.— African 63.777 

Dec.  29.— By  the  Saoamore=LiTerpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 4,786 


Total. 


[Value,  $135,676.] 


195,267 
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DECEMBER  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA  (in   Kilograms). 


EXPORTERS. 


Adelbert  H.  Alden 

Frank  da  Costa  &  Co 

Cmok,  Schrader  &  Co 

Neale  &  Staats 

J.  Marques  &  Co 

Denis  Crouan  &  Co 

B.  A.  Antunes  &  Co. 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 

Singlehurst  Brocklehurst  &  Co 

R.  Suarez  &  Co 

Sundry  small  shippers 

Direct  from  Iquitos 

Direct  from   Manaos 

Total  for  December 

Total  for  January  Nov. . . . 

Total  since  January  i  . 


UNITED     STATES. 


M5.275 
40,210 

2,352 

12,277 

8,457 

2,720 

18,622 


1,937 
637-943 


869,793 
6,378.270 


7,248,063 


MBDIUM.  COARSB.  CAUCHO.  TOTAL 


40,932 
4.584 

336 

457 
675 
984 


84,015 

154,092 

57,28o 

37,920 

2,503 

2,868 

1,792 

3,303 


—  2,539 

134,728    108,848 


182,746    455,160 
1,466,099  4.538,916 


1,648.845 


4.994  076 


312 


3,642 
54,940 


58,894 

1.101,475 
1,160,369 


270,272 

198,886 

57.28o 

40'6o8 

15.237 

1 2,000 

5.808 

21,925 


•■,539 

5.579 

936,459 

*,566,5g3 
13,484,760 

15,051.353 


EUROPE. 


97,38o 

139.374 

187,340 

46,200 

12,003 

14.960 

15,363 

12,433 

2,848 

•52,616 

377,333 


1,057,850 
8,088,442 

9,146,292 


MEDIUM,         COARSE.         CAUCHO,  TOTAL. 


4,086 

9.434 

13,200 

5.376 

869 

2.950 

3,745 

2,ti7 

387 

8,743 

79.8oi 


27,200 
48,032 
73,220 

1,324 

2,670 

13,933 

1,188 

2,323 

150 

509 

6  r , 1 90 

94.279 


'3.549 

14,216 

70 


155.556 
64,073 


130,768  326,018  247,464 
1,035,588  2, 321,413' 2, 8 19,897 


1,166.35612,647.43113.067,361 


142,215 
196,840 
288,036 
52,970 
15,542 
13,933 
19,098 

21,431 
14,700 

3.744 

378,105 
615,486 


1,762,100 
14,265,340 


16,027,440 


TOTAL 


412,487 


395 


726 


345, 3ib 
93,578 
30,779 
25,933 
24,906 

21,925 

21,431 

14.700 

6,283 

383,684 

1. 551.945 


3,328,693 
27,750,100 


31,078,793 


EXPORTS  OF   INDIA-RUBBER   FROM   MANAOS   DURING    1903. 

BY  COURTESY  OF  WITT  &  CO.     [WEIGHTS   IN   KILOGRAMS.] 


EXPORTERS. 


lusendschon  &  Co... . 

Vitt  &Co 

l.  H.  Alden 

feale&  Staats 

Leeks  &  Astlett 

.  H.  Andreseu,  Succs 
I.  A.  Antunes  &  Co . . . 
:ahn,  Pollack  &Co... 
)enls Crouan  &  Co    .. 

irocklehurst  &Co 

larius  &  Levy 

1.  Bockrls 

lello  &  Co 

undry  Shippers 

quitos,  Transit 

Total,  1903 

Total,  1902 


NEW  YORK. 


,364,822 
,300.261 
,309,592 
142.669 
403,661 
45,920 
65,840 

69,937 
13,553 

2.210 
21.590 
82,701 


MEDIUM     COARSE.    CAUCHO 


439,326 

267,154 

269,925 

105,409 

70.838 

10.400 

8.640 

12  932 
2.60' 

510 
3,060 
36,052 


393,147 
268,397 
306,971 
114.695 

99,848 
8.230 

10,440 

16,156 
2.430 

1,190 
6.120 
25,368 


5.112,756  1,226.853  1,252  992  1,098,975     8,091,576 
3,76  (.079  1.045.578  1.011,049  1,073,623    6,893,339 


328,246 
376,971 
79,849 
63.659 
179.882 
24.583 
24,760 

6,829 

10,400 
154 

3,642 


2,525,541 

2,212,783 

1,966.337 

726,432 

754.229 

89,133 

99.680 

105,854 

18.560 

10,400 

4,064 

30,770 

147,763 


LIVERPOOL. 

HAVRE  AND  HAMBURG. 

FINE. 

MEDIUM 

COARSE. 

CAUCHO. 

TOTAL. 

FINE. 

MEDIUM 

COARSE. 

CAUCHO. 

TOTAL. 

1,646,523 

217.638 

323,150 

650,551 

2,837,862 

319,227 

37,391 

33,724 

46,430 

436,776 

728,578 

62.834 

134.795 

249,406 

1,175,613 

63,067 

3,382 

7.221 

7,320 

80,990 

350,290 

66,919 

67.566 

105,619 

570,294 

16.000 

5,440 

— 

— 

21,441' 

207,566 

33,547 

49,258 

111,913 

402,284 

32,960 

2.240 

3,960 

— 

39,160 

11.455 

344 

2,490 

106.179 

120.468 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

440,048 

158,718 

111,033 

75,641 

785,440 

59.280 

11,795 

16,182 

1,100 

88,357 

152,000 

32,462 

28.054 

12,423 

224.939 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33,253 

5,533 

5,595 

3,028 

47,409 

116.912 

16,996 

33.327 

3,681 

169,916 

20,260 

3.650 

3,229 

9.430 

36,469 

10,820 

3.810 

7,680 

6,660 

28,970 

60,229 

9,365 

13,084 

53,097 

135,775 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,486 

3,337 

4,198 

37.870 

60,891 

15,580 

4,221 

3,465 

50,988 

74.164 

3.230 

1,310 

2,032 

1.150 

7,722 

27.000 

5,360 

11.194 

1,287 

44.841 

33  440 

8,160 

8,460 

— • 

56.060 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64,700 

8,024 

13,944 

15,562 

102,281 

126,627 

14.222 

22.707 

99,492 

282.978 

336.959 
4,110,018 

26,931 

136,059 

586,845 

1,086,794 

242,894 

28,628 

83,483 

331.078 

686,083 

628,672 

892  947 

2,018,614 

7,650,251 

1,030,367 

133,488 

221,933 

547.886 

1,933.674 

3,607,134 

741,369 

789,593 

1,297.112 

6,435,208 

303.486 

191,740 

299.530 

51:1,792 

1,814,548 

TOTAL. 


5.800,178 

3,469,3f6 

2,558.071 

1,167.876 

874,697 

962,930 

324,619 

217,325 

171.293 

154,365 

146.455 

56,627 

86,830 

512,972 

1,772,877 

18.275,501 
15,1 43,095 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS.                   EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

4,374,505 
46,494,340 

325,175 
2,958,223 

4.049,330 
43,536,H7 

4,406,864 
44,926,000 

2,658, 8SO 
32,337.424 

1,747,984 
12. 585,576 

Eleven  months,    1903.  . . . 

Eleven  months,   1902 

Eleven  months.   1901 

Eleven  months,  1903 

Eleven  months,  1902 

Eleven  months.  1901 

50,868,845 
46,007,428 
50.096,293 

3.283.398 
3,060,5S9 
3,478,559 

47.585.447 
42,946,839 
46,617,734 

49,332,864 
42,921,648 
47.629,792 

34.996,304 
29,848,448 
29.943,536 

14,336,560 
13,073,200 
17.686,156 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,546,500 
28,516,400 

636,020 
9,751,500 

1,910,480 
18,764,900 

Eleven  months,  1903 

Eleven  months,  1902 

Eleven  months,  igoi 

65,120 
1.286,120 

22,000 
126,720 

43,120 

I,I59,4O0 

Eleven  months,  1903 

Eleven  months,  1902 

Eleven  months.  1901 

31,062.900 
30.089,840 
26,237,640 

10.387.520 
12,643,400 
10,042,780 

20,675,380 
17,446,440 
16,194,860 

1,351,240 
1,409,540 
1. 317. 580 

148,720 
IO7.360 
207,020 

1,202,520 
1,302,180 
I,II0,560 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

BXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

November,  1903   ... 

January-October 

2,172,280 
13,195,820 

I,06l,940 
7,6l9,O40 

1,110,340 
5,576,780 

2,400,420 

22,660 

2,377,760 

Eleven  months.  1902  . .    .. 
Eleven  months,  1901 

Eleven  months,  1902 

Eleven  months,  1901 

15,368,100 
14,144,460 
14,525,060 

8,680,980 
9,11  1,300 
9,071,360 

6,687,120 
5,033,160 
5.453.70O 

2.396,900 
2.371,380 

12,540 
25,080 

2,384,360 
2.346.30O 

February  i,   1904.] 
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HIGH     GRADE      RUBBER     GOODS 


BELTINC 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBINC 

and 

CASKETS 


L  SUPERIOR        $ 
..IN..  < 

QUALITY        < 


VIADE     IN     CANADA 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR- 

WATER 

SUCTION 

STEAM 

AIR 

Fire  Protection 

ACIDS 

BREWERS 

Pneumatic  Tools 

)  SATISFACTORY  i 

$  ..  IN  .. 

SERVICE 
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HESE  powerful  and  efficient  machines  are  especially  designed  for  the  strong  stitching,  in  long  lengths, 
of  several  plies  of  rubber,  canvas  or  leather,  aud  are  extensively  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
Belting  used  for  power  transmission  ;  they  can  be  used  for  sewing  any  kind  of  fabric,  capable  of 
needle-puncture,  up  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Several  varieties  are  made  but 

all  are  provided  with  Adjustable 
Driven  Feed-rolls  which  draw  the 
material  through  Adjustable 
Guides  and  under  a  flat  or  a  roller- 
presser  as  may  be  desired.  The 
Feed-rolls  may  be  driven  by  either 
a  clutch  or  a  ratchet,  the  latter 
method  being  employed  in  the 
machine  illustrated.  The  extreme 
length  of  bed  is  32  inches,  the  clear 
space  on  the  bed  from  needle  to 
base  of  arm  is  19  inches.  The  ma- 
chines will  stitch  to  the  centre  of 
a  belt  3S  inches  in  width.  Two 
forms  of  guide  are  made  and  the 
machines  may  be  fitted  with  either 
as  desired  ;  one  form  is  arranged 
to  slide  on  a  round  rod,  the  other 
is  operated  by  means  of  a  screw, 
as  illustrated  above.  The  Shuttle 
is  of  the  oscillating-cylinder  type 

provided  with  very  large  bobbin,  having  great  capacity  for  coarse  thread. 

Four  varieties  are  made  for  making  two  parallel  rows  of  stitching  at  once  ;  each  carries  two  needles  in  one  needle  bar 

and  is  provided  with  two  shuttles.     These  machines  are  shown  in  practical  operation  at — 
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TT  often  happens  that  a  wise  adage,  an  ancient  saying, 
•*■  or  a  neat  catch  phrase  so  takes  hold  upon  the  mem- 
ory that  it  is  made  to  serve  occasions  for  which  it  is  in- 
herently unfit.  To  all  those  who  buy  or  sell,  that  which 
heads  this  article  is  quite  familiar.  It  means,  in  plain 
English,  quit  bargaining — now  or  never — "put  up  or  shut 
up."  It  is  conspicuously  discourteous,  and  is  used  only 
by  the  petty  salesman  who  is  infatuated  with  himself,  or 
the  wealthy  commercial  giant  who  intends  to  die  fighting. 

For  use  in  our  own  free  country  it  is.to  be  discounte- 
nanced, as  it  makes  enemies  needlessly,  but  what  of  it  in 
the  Orient,  where  all  trading  is  founded  on  courtesy  ?  One 
would  think  that  such  a  phrase  would  never  fall  from  the 
lips  of  an  American  salesman  in  dealing,  for  example,  with 
a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant.  And  yet  not  long  since  it 
did  occur.  A  capable,  energetic  Yankee  had  shown  sam- 
ples of  goods  to  a  merchant  who,  by  the  way,  was  alive  to 
their  quality  and  cheapness,  but  instead  of  closing  the  sale 
in  a  moment,  the  would  be  buyer  invited  the  other  to  take 
a  cup  of  tea.  The  salesman  was  impatient,  refused  the  tea, 
and  said,  "  Here's  the  proposition  ;  take  it  or  leave  it." 
At  once  the  merchant  left  it.  Nor  did  the  matter  end 
there.  At  his  trade  guild  that  evening  he  told  the  story, 
and  every  member  decided  that  they  did  not  care  to  deal 
with  such  a  barbarian,  and  not  one  order  could  he  book  in 
the  great  city  that  he  was  then  visiting. 

This  salesman  probably  does  not  know  to-day  that  his 
impatient  attitude,  together  with  that  vicious  catch  phrase, 
shut  him  out  for  all  time  from  a  fine  market,  but  his  keen- 
est competitor,  not  an  American,  knows  and  profits  by  it. 
Were  the  case  an  individual  rather  than  a  typical  one,  it 
would  not  be  worth  quoting  ;  but  it  is  not,  and  unless  our 
salesmen  recognize  the  fact  that  they  must  be  adaptive 
as  well  as  aggressive,  they  are  bound  to  be  left.  Tactful 
hustle  will  go  anywhere.  "  Take  it  or  leave  it  "  hustle  is 
of  no  use  at  home  and  less  abroad. 


THE  CONGO  AND  THE  MADEIRA. 


AX7E  have  given  space  to  frequent  references  to  the 
^  *  Congo  railway — a  line  about  200  miles  in  length, 
around  the  cataracts  in  the  lower  Congo  river — for  two 
very  definite  reasons.  The  first  is  that,  but  for  this  rail- 
way the  important  rubber  development  in  the  Congo  Free 
State  would  have  been  impossible,  so  that  its  construction 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  rubber  industry. 
The  second  reason  is  that  the  success  of  the  Congo  rail- 
way has  always  appeared  to  us  to  point  to  the  most  prac- 
tical means  for  overcoming  the  similar  natural  barrier  to 
an  equally  rich  rubber  region  in  South  America. 

The  river  Madeira,  an  important  affluent  of  the  Amazon, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Beni  and  other  Bolivian  streams 
which  drain  a  wide  rubber  district,  but  owing  to  a  long 
series  of  cataracts  in  the  Madeira  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion by  that  route  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  there  is  no 
alternative  route  that  is  more  favorable.  A  railway  of  the 
same  length  as  the  Congo  road  would  connect  the  naviga- 
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ble  sections  of  the  Madeira  now  separated  by  the  series  of 
falls. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  the  Congo  railway  has  proved 
a  profitable  enterprise.  Before  it  had  been  half  completed 
— while  goods  had  still  to  be  carried  by  porters  over  half 
the  route — the  transportation  of  merchandise  began  to 
yield  returns  in  excess  of  running  expenses,  and  during 
the  six  years  of  operation  of  the  whole  line  there  has  been 
a  fair  dividend  on  the  shares,  after  meeting  the  charges 
on  the  funded  debt.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Congo 
railway  is  not  altogether  a  commercial  enterprise,  on  ac- 
count of  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  state  in  developing  its 
various  undertakings.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  has 
charged  itself  with  transportation  costs,  so  that  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  railway  company  shows  larger  receipts  than 
expenses.  The  company's  report  for  the  sixth  year — to 
June  30,  1903 — now  before  us,  shows  capital  outstanding 
to  the  amount  of  29,847,500  francs  [=$5,760,568]  and 
about  50,000,000  francs  in  bonds.  The  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  35^  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings.  The  net 
profits  applicable  to  dividends,  after  meeting  interest 
charges  and  reducing  the  bonded  principal  were  2,508,365 
francs  [=$484,1 14.42J.  On  its  face,  at  least,  this  is  a  good 
showing. 

The  Congo  railway  has  a  monopoly  of  traffic  in  its 
region,  and  will  always  have  ;  so  would  a  railway  around 
the  Madeira  falls.  An  important  part  of  its  traffic  is  for 
the  account  of  the  state  ;  the  same  would  be  true  of  the 
Madeira  line  if  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  Bolivia 
as  a  means  to  the  development  of  that  country.  It  has 
been  urged,  in  relation  to  the  Congo  road,  that  the 
rates  charged  over  it,  and  made  possible  by  peculiar  con- 
ditions, were  too  high  for  a  legitimate  commercial  under- 
taking. By  analysing  its  income  account  for  1902-03,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  average  charges  for  freight  per 
metric  ton  : 

On  the  ascending  trains $88.93 

On  the  decending  trains 78.17 

Regarding  the  steamboat  charges  above  the  railway,  we 
have  no  data.  Ocean  freights  from  the  lower  terminus  of 
the  railway  probably  are  not  excessive,  compared  with 
charges  from  other  African  ports.  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
cost  of  transportation  between  Para  and  the  Beni  river 
country,  by  the  Madeira  route,  over  the  cataracts,  as  sup- 
plied to  The  India  Rubber  World  by  a  commercial 
house  a  year  or  so  ago,  per  metric  ton  : 

From  Para  to  the  Beni $791.30  to  $1158.00 

From  the  Beni  to  Para 289  50  to      328. 10 

The  time  required  for  the  ascending  trip  was  mentioned 
as  about  230  days  ;  for  the  descent,  about  70  days.  Mer- 
chandise can  be  transported  from  Europe  to  points  well  in 
the  Congo  interior  within  a  month,  and  the  return  trip 
made  in  equal  time. 

The  fact  that  some  commerce  exists  over  the  Madeira 
route,  in  spite  of  the  existing  obstacles,  points  to  a  develop- 
ment of  trade  only  awaiting  better  facilities.  If  that  com 
merce  can  bear  the  present  high  charges,  there  is  reason  to 
assume  that  considerable  expansion  would  follow  a  reduc- 
tion of  rates.     The  need  is  real — if  we  consider  only  the 


rubber  business — for  the  now  promised  Madeira  railway, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the  recent  indications  of  a  more 
practical  statesmanship  developing  in  the  two  nations 
most  nearly  interested,  that  the  project  will  not  end  in 
talk. 


A  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Bra- 
zil has  gone  into  effect,  which  is  mentioned  here  because 
among  the  products  of  this  country  to  which  Brazil  gives  a 
preferential  rate  of  20  per  cent,  below  the  regular  tariff  on  im- 
ports are  manufactures  of  India-rubber.  While  every  opening 
for  increased  trade  relations  between  the  two  republics  should 
be  welcomed,  The  India  Rubber  World  sees  in  the  present 
case  no  reason  for  departing  from  its  position  that  diplomatic 
agreements  alone  do  not  sell  goods.  We  of  the  United  States 
buy  Brazilian  rubber  and  coffee  because  they  are  necessities, 
and  Brazil  is  the  best  source  of  supply,  but  this  fact  imposes 
upon  the  latter  country  no  obligation  to  buy  manufactured 
wares  from  New  York  if  some  other  market  appears  preferable. 
The  demand  for  rubber  goods  in  Brazil  is  not  yet  large,  but  if 
it  were,  the  fact  that  we  produce  rubber  goods  of  a  quality  and 
at  prices  not  excelled  elsewhere  would  not  give  us  an  even 
chance  with  competitors  working  more  actively  to  market 
their  products.  Last  year  the  United  States  sold  to  Brazil 
only  $22,037  worth  of  rubber  goods.  During  five  years  past 
the  annual  average  has  been  only  $16,426.  Great  Britain  prob- 
ably sells  in  that  market  six  times  as  much,  and  Germany  even 
more,  both  countries  showing  an  annual  gain,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  a  tariff  concession  of  20  per  cent,  will  change  the 
relative  position  of  American  rubber  goods,  other  conditions 
remaining  the  same. 


There  is  not  space  enough  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  for  half  the  news  that  comes  from  Colorado  regarding 
the  preparations  for  extracting  rubber  from  certain  wild  plants 
in  that  state,  and  as  any  abridgement  of  the  news  might  fail  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  we  must  postpone  any  comprehensive 
treatment  of  it  until  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  paper.  We  may  take  the  liberty  to  note,  however, 
that  this  enterprise  is  being  prosecuted  with  entire  disregard 
of  the  rubber  manufacturers,  whose  opinion  of  the  product 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Colorado  promoters, 
which  suggests  the  thought  that,  having  a  new  material,  they 
may  be  planning  to  utilize  it  in  establishing  an  entirely  new  in- 
dustry. Perhaps  at  last  has  been  found  the  business  which  is 
to  knock  out  the  "  rubber  trust."  From  the  esteemed  Denver 
Post  of  February  16  we  learn  that  there  are  two  original  rubber 
concerns  in  Colorado,  each  with  the  best  method  for  preparing 
the  new  rubber,  and  that  these  are  in  "  open  warfare,"  which 
certainly  is  better  than  trying  to  strangle  each  other  in  the 
dark.  One  company,  it  seems,  has  been  incorporated  with 
$t, 000,000  capital,  while  the  other,  not  incorporated,  has  not 
revealed  its  measure  of  financial  strength.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  best  rubber  may  win. 


The  progress  in  rubber  planting  in  the  Far  East  has 
become  so  important  in  its  extent,  in  results  already  attained, 
and  in  prospective  returns,  as  to  merit  much  fuller  treatment 
than  it  has  yet  received.  For  this  reason  the  Editor  of  The 
India  Rubber  World  has  made  a  personal  tour  of  the  plant- 
ing districts,  with  a  view  to  making  an  exhaustive  report  on 
the  same,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  interest  and  value  to 
rubber  planters  generally.  The  report  will  begin  to  appear  in 
our  next  issue. 
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RUBBER   PLANTING   INTERESTS. 


T 


BATAVIA  COMPANY. 

[Plantation  "  Batavia,"  near  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  district  of  Culcatlan,  slate  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Office  :  Wells  building,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  See  The  India 
Rubber  World,  August  I,  1903 — page  373. J 

'HE  president  of  the  company  Ceylon  E.  Lyman,  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  started  for  Jamaica  to  visit  a  rubber  plantation 
there,  meaning  to  return  by  the  company's  estate.  On 
February  15  the  inspector  chosen  by  the  shareholders 
— Ben  L.  Edgarton,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin — was  to  start  on 
his  inspection  tour.  C.  M.  Kendall,  general  agent,  informs  The 
India  Rubber  World  that  they  now  have  20,000  rubber  trees 
growing,  from  three  to  four  years  old,  with  70,000  seedlings 
ready  for  transplanting,  and  that  they  expect  eventually  to  have 
4000  acres  in  rubber.  The  company  is  now  one  year  old,  hav- 
ing acquired  an  estate  on  which  planting  had  begun.  The  com- 
pany's Bulletin  No.  4  states  that  they  expect  the  20.000  trees 
mentioned  to  be  productive  by  1907.  Recently  seeds  of  twenty- 
five  different  tropical  plants  have  been  obtained  from  Ceylon 
with  a  view  to  testing  their  economic  value  in  Mexico. 

THE  SAN  MIGUEL  PLANTATION  CO. 

[Hacienda  "San  Miguel,"  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Office:  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building.  Chicago.  See  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  l,  1903 — 
page  226.J 

The  plantation  of  this  company  has  been  visited  during  the 
month  by  Richard  Walsh,  president,  and  H.  E.  Rose,  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  and  others 
from  Chicago  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  are  interested  in  it.  The 
party  includes  Dr.  L.  J.  LifTering,  of  Toledo,  who  is  making  the 
annual  inspection  in  behalf  of  the  shareholders.  Mr.  Rose  in- 
formed the  Mexican  Herald  that  520  acres  had  been  planted  in 
rubber  and  500  acres  in  sugar  cane.  There  had  been  sold  to  a 
neighboring  sugar  mill,  for  their  first  year,  20,000  tons  of  cane 
for  $40,000,  gold.  It  is  intended  to  increase  the  acreage  of  rub- 
ber and  sugar  each  to  1000  acres. 

COSTA    RICA    RUBBER    CO. 

[Plantation,  San  Carlos,  Costa  Rica.  Office:  No.  203  Currier  building,  Los 
Angeles,  California.] 

This  company  has  been  reorganized  since  its  first  mention, 
as  the  Costa  Rica  Development  Co.,  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  of  May  i,  1902  (page  254),  the  principal  officers  remain- 
ing the  same.  There  are  now  owned  2500  acres  of  land  be- 
tween the  San  Carlos  and  Tres  Amigos  rivers,  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  60  miles  from  Greytown,  Nicaragua.  The  company  now 
have  25,000  two  year  old  rubber  trees  and  15,000  one  year  old 
trees  growing,  with  100,000  trees  in  the  nursery,  besides  5000 
two  year  old  cacao  trees,  and  15  acres  in  tropical  fruits.  An 
official  of  the  company  writes  to  The  India  Rubber  World 
that  the  company  was  formed  bybusiness  men  of  Los  Angeles 
on  the  solid  plan  of  "  put  your  hand  in  your  own  pocket,  and 
pull  out  the  dollars  to  work  with,"  which  has  been  followed  to 
the  present  time,  with  such  satisfactory  results  that,  in  view  ol 
the  ultimate  success  which  they  feel  is  assured,  they  are  now 
offering  some  of  their  treasury,  stock  to  the  public,  to  obtain 
funds  for  further  development,  the  idea  being  to  continue 
planting  until  the  whole  estate  has  been  covered.  Already 
plans  are  under  way  for  forming  a  nursery  of  300,000  rubber 
plants  this  year  in  addition  to  the  transplanting  which  has 
been  arranged  for.==At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  share- 
holders, at  the  office  in  Los  Angeles,  on  February  8,  the  fol- 
lowing directors  were  reelected:  L.  W.  Blinn,  H.  Jevne,  Octa- 
vius  Morgan,  A.  C.  Harper,  B.  A.   Benjamin,  E.   B.   Merrill 


R.  H.  Wilkinson,  and  C.  S.  Hogan,  and  F.  B.  Hudson  was 
elected  in  place  of  W.  B.  Raymond.  The  secretary,  C.  S. 
Hogan,  made  a  favorable  report  on  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  treasurer,  E.  B.  Merrill,  reported  enough  funds 
on  hand  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  this  season's  plans,  with 
only  one-fifth  of  the  capital  stock  of  $500,000  sold. 

ORIZABA    RUBBER    PLANTATION    CO. 

[Plantation  "  Chival."  Salto  de  Agua,  stale  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Office  :  No.  2rs 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  See  The  India  Rubber  World,  August  i, 
1902— page  2j>] 

A  financial  statement  of  this  company,  for  the  year  ended 
November  30,  1903.  appears  in  their  bulletin,  Chiapas  News,  for 
February,  amounts  being  expressed  in  Mexican  silver.  Re- 
ceipts were  $88,000.48  and  expenditures  $83,837.10.  Labor,  sub- 
sistence of  laborers,  and  salaries  cost  $54,038.26.  For  merchan- 
dise for  the  company  store  $13,670.92,  was  expended,  and 
store  sales  reached  $11,151.72.  Store  profits  to  September  30, 
amounting  to  $2001.89,  were  applied  to  dividend  account,  to- 
gether with  $3000  derived  from  the  sale  of  corn.  Certificate 
holders  were  paid  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  December  15, 
amounting  to  $4207.22.==The  annual  inspector  chosen  by  the 
stockholders  is  Howard  Little,  of  Newton,  New  Jersey,  who 
should  now  be  on  the  plantation.  President  James  B.  Sanford, 
of  Chicago,  is  also  in  Mexico. 

CHIAPAS    RUBBER    PLANTATION    CO. 

[Plantation  "  San  Luis,"  near  Palenque,  department  of  Palenque,  state  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico.    Offices:  Crocker  building,  San  Francisco.] 

This  company  has  been  referred  to  frequently  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  as  the  Chiapas  Rubber  Plantation  and  In- 
vestment Co.,  under  which  name  it  was  incorporated  in  Cali- 
fornia, July  7,  1899.  On  December  12  last,  circular  letters  were 
sent  to  all  the  investors  in  the  company,  in  relation  to  reor- 
ganizing under  the  shorter  name  printed  above.  The  re- 
sponses were  so  favorable  that  it  has  been  decided  to  carry  out 
the  new  plans,  pursuant  to  which  a  new  corporation  has  been 
formed,  under  the  laws  of  Arizona,  with  25.000  shares  of  capi- 
tal of  the  par  value  of  $200.  The  old  company  has  sold  its 
plantation  to  the  new  for  17,500  shares  of  the  capital  of  the  lat- 
ter, leaving  7500  shares  of  the  new  company  in  the  treasury. 
The  old  company  will  remain  in  existence  until  it  shall  have 
purchased  all  of  its  outstanding  harvest  certificates  of  the  stock 
of  the  new  company.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  explained 
as  follows  :  Under  the  original  plan  the  holders  of  harvest  cer- 
tificates would  be  entitled,  by  the  time  the  rubber  plantation 
became  productive,  each  to  take  his  interest  in  the  form  of  a 
proportionate  amount  in  acreage  of  the  lands.  Realizing  that 
such  division  of  the  property  might  not  lead  to  the  best  and 
most  economical  management  in  the  end,  the  plan  was  pro- 
posed of  conveying  the  property  to  a  corporation  in  which  all 
the  certificate  holders  should  be  stockholders,  with  a  perma- 
nent title  in  an  undivided  business,  under  the  control  of  ex- 
perienced men  in  permanent  positions,  and  uniform  dividends 
to  all  the  investors.  But  if  every  stockholder  should  take  a 
parcel  of  the  land  and  have  it  cultivated  through  his  own  agent 
or  employes  the  total  cost  would  be  greater,  and  the  possible 
profits  largely  diminished.  Another  point  made  was  that  much 
of  the  land  in  the  large  holdings  of  the  company  is  not  suited 
for  rubber,  while  the  old  plan  of  organization  did  not  permit 
the  company  to  plant  anything  but  rubber.  The  land  is  well 
adapted  for  cattle  raising,  for  which  interest  a  good  market 
exists,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  resident  manager  it  is  proposed 
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to  devote  a  considerable  acreage  to  grazing.  The  circular  to 
the  investors  stated  that  about  5000  acres  had  been  planted 
with  rubber  trees,  forming  the  largest  rubber  plantation  in 
Mexico  and  probably  in  the  world. 

THE   PLAYA    VICENTE    PLANTATION   CO. 

[Plantation  near  Playa  Vicente,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Office:  No.  245 
Main  street,  Dallas,  Texas.] 

Incorporated  under  Colorado  laws  ;  paid  up  capital,  $100,- 
000.  Location  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  on  the  Tese- 
choacan  river,  18  miles  from  Perez,  on  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pa- 
cific railway.  Own  7200  acres,  with  some  development  work 
begun  when  the  tract  was  acquired.  Some  rubber  has  been 
planted,  600  trees  to  the  acre,  and  additional  planting  is  to  be 
done  yearly.  The  proposition  to  investors  is  to  sell  acreage, 
not  stock,  at  $300  per  acre,  in  installments,  if  desired.  Officers  : 
M.  B.  Johnson  (Dallas,  Texas),  president ;  VV.  L.  Stowers  (Den- 
ver, Colorado)  and  E.  S.  Emmert  (Dallas),  vice  presidents;  E. 
W.  Smith  (Denver),  secretary  ;  The  Fidelity  Savings  Associ- 
ation (Denver),  treasurer  and  trustee.  Dr.  W.  S.  Cockerill,  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  is  the  resident  Mexican  representative  of 
the  trustee.     Eugene  Griffin  is  plantation  manager. 

AORICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  MEXICO. 
The  concession  for  the  first  agricultural  experiment  station 
in  Mexico  has  been  made  to  The  Consolidated  Ubero  Planta- 
tions Co.,  through  Stiior  Thomas  Moran,  a  member  of  the 
Mexican  house  of  deputies,  and  a  director  of  the  company 
named.  Under  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  company  are 
to  erect  buildings,  on  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  government, 
to  cost  $7000,  after  which  the  government  will  appropriate 
$10,000  for  the  aid  of  the  station,  to  be  conducted  on  similar 
lines  with  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  will  control  the  station  for  five  years, 
when  it  will  become  the  property  of  the  government.  The  sta- 
tion is  to  be  devoted  to  the  testing  of  tropical  plants  and  seeds 
from  different  countries,  to  determine  what  are  best  adapted  to 
Mexico,  with  the  idea  of  promoting  general  agriculture  in  that 
country.  The  new  station  will  be  located  on  the  company's 
lands  at  Ubero,  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  their  offices 
are  at  No.  89  State  street,  Boston. 

GOING  TO  MEXICO  TO  STUDY  RUBBER. 
A  party  of  twenty-five  persons  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  now  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  have  been  sightseeing  here 
since  Tuesday.  They  are  on  their  way  to  Mexico  to  study  rub- 
ber culture  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  start  at  1 1  A.  m. 
to-day  by  the  Ward  Line  steamer  Havana.  The  party  includes 
O.  W.  Kennedy,  late  general  superintendent  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.,  Uniontown,  Penn. ;  S.  M.  Graham,  vice  president  of 
the  Fayette  Title  and  Trust  Co.,  Uniontown,  Penn.;  J.  E. 
Keith,  of  the  Keith  Manufacturing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio  ;  R.  J- 
Linton,  capitalist,  Belle  Vernon,  Penn. ;  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Atkin- 
son, Norwalk,  Ohio;  Dr.  E.  L.  Norton,  Madison,  Ohio,  and 
John  A.  Schauweker,  of  the  jewelry  firm  of  Schauweker  Broth- 
ers, of  Cleveland  Ohio. — New  York  Tribune,  February  18. 

KAMERUN     (GERMAN    WEST    AFRICA.) 
[See  The  India  Rum  kr  World,  December  i,  1901— page  71.] 

The  Moliwe  Pflanzungs-Gesellschaft,  of  Hamburg,  Germany> 
at  the  end  of  their  fourth  year  (July  1,  1902— June  30,  1903), 
reported  that  y6'/2  acres  of  their  estate  at  Moliwe,  in  this  col- 
ony, had  been  planted  with  rubber,  63  acres  being  devoted  to 
Kickxia  elastica,  the  tree  which  yields  the  Lagos  rubber.  About 
10  acres  are  planted  to  Castilloa  elastica,  and  the  remainder  to 
various  other  species.  During  the  year  over  100  acres  were  pre- 
pared for  the  planting  of  60,000  Kickxia  trees,  in  addition  to 
the  28,500  now  standing.     No  further   planting  of  this  species 


will  then  be  done  until  the  profits  of  Kickxia  culture  have  been 
established.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  older  trees  of  this  spe- 
cies has  been  most  satisfactory,  while  the  later  planting  has  suf- 
fered from  the  ravages  of  caterpillars.  The  Castilloa,  as  men- 
tioned in  former  reports,  does  not  seem  so  well  suited  for  this 
district,  many  of  the  plants  having  been  destroyed  by  beetles. 
Hevea  Brasiliensis  appears  to  thrive  well,  and  the  company  in- 
tend experimenting  with  it  for  shading  cacao,  for  which  pur- 
pose about  3000  seeds  have  been  planted  recently  at  distances 
of  18x18  meters  and  also  13KX13K  meters.  The  company 
was  organized  in  1899,  with  acapital  of  1,100,000  marks  [  =  $261,- 
80c].  The  principal  interest  of  the  company  is  in  growing  ca- 
cao, of  which  more  than  1000  acres  have  been  planted. 

YIELD  OF  WILD  "CASTILLOA  ELASTICA." 
The  Pan-American  Planters' Co.  (Chicago)  in  a  recent  bul- 
letin present  a  photograph  of  the  tapping  of  a  wild  rubber  tree 
on  their  estate  which  measured  75  feet  in  height  and  which  ap- 
parently had  been  tapped  many  times  before  and  very  careless- 
ly. Owing  to  this  fact  and  the  resulting  roughness  of  the  bark, 
the  latex  fl  jwed  irregularly  and  much  of  it  was  lost.  Twelve 
pounds  were  saved,  however,  which  should  have  yielded  five 
pounds  of  dry  rubber.  The  latex  was  preserved,  however,  in 
bottles  to  be  distributed  as  samples. 

THE  PANAGULA  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED. 
This  company  (registered  at  Colombo  October  30),  has  been 
organized  to  acquire  from  the  government  of  Ceylon  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  Kelani  district,  for  the  forming  of  a  rubber  planta- 
tion. The  nominal  capital  is  500,000  rupees  [=$162,216.66],  in 
5000  shares,  of  which  the  initial  issue  is  1250  shares.  The  reg- 
istered office  is  at  Hatton. 

TO    REPORT    ON    RUBBER    IN    LIBERIA. 

Mr.  Alexander  Whyte,  late  curator  of  the  botanic  station 
in  Uganda  (East  Africa),  has  retired  from  the  government  ser- 
vice on  a  pension,  after  having  spent  forty  years  in  botanic 
work,  mostly  in  the  tropics.  Evidently  he  does  not  intend  to 
stop  work,  however,  since  he  has  undertaken  to  visit  Liberia 
and  make  a  report  on  the  native  rubber  and  the  prospects  for 
cultivation,  for  the  Liberian  Rubber  Syndicate,  Limited. 

GUTTAPERCHA    PLANTING   IN    BORNEO. 

The  Netherlands  Gutta- Percha  Co.,  Limited,  a  Singapore 
venture,  has  now  a  steamboat  plying  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Banjermassin  in  its  business  interests  as  regards  the  gathering 
of  Gutta-percha  leaves.  The  company  pays  a  small  premium 
for  every  newly  set  out  gutta  plant.  It  has  about  50,000  guild- 
ers [=$20,000]  available  for  this  purpose  in  southeast  Borneo 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  reckons  then  on  having  10.- 
000,000  gutta  plants  ready  for  plucking  at  easily  accessible 
places.  The  plants  set  out  now  are  expected  to  be  productive 
in  five  years'  time. —  The  Straits  Times. 

RUBBER  PLANTING  COMPANY  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co.  New  York. —Report  on  plan- 
tation progress  to  October,  1903  [4  pages],  with  financial  statement 
separate. 

Joliet  Tropical  Plantation  Co  ,  Joliet,  Illinois=Joliet' Tropical  Plan- 
tation Bulletin.     Vol.  II,  No.  1 — August,  1903.     4  pages. 
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THE   ART  OF  VULCANIZATION.* 


IT  is  only  recently  that  it  has  become  understood  that  in 
vulcanization  there  is  a  chemical  union  of  rubber  and  sul- 
phur. In  fact,  it  is  so  recently,  that  manufacturers  gener- 
ally cannot  be  said  to  have  had  their  attention  called  to 
it,  until  within  the  past  few  months.  The  first  authoritative 
announcement  of  the  fact  in  a  manner  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  was  the  publication 
in  England  early  in  1903  of  Dr.  Weber's  most  excellent  work  on 
the  "  The  Chemistry  of  India-Rubber."  But  the  circulation  of 
such  a  work  in  this  country  is  necessarily  slow,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  a  work  of  such  a  character  that  it  should  not  only 
be  read,  but  carefully  studied  by  every  manufacturer. 

Very  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Weber's  work  there 
was  published,  also  in  London,  a  translation  of  another  excel- 
lent work,  published  in  France,  by  T.  Seeligmann,  a  French 
chemist,  and  others,  entitled  "  Indiarubber  and  Gutta  Percha." 
Even  at  the  date  of  this  publication,  Seeligmann  did  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Weber  to  the  proposition  that  in  vulcanization  there 
is  a  chemical  union  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  but  thought  that 
perhaps  the  mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur  was  in  the  nature  of 
an  alloy.  Quoting  in  his  work  the  opinions  of  Payen,  Heinzer- 
ling,  Unger.and  Donath  on  the  subject,  Seeligmann  summarizes 
their  views  as  follows  : 

These  authors  therefore  consider  vulcanized  rubber  as  a  sort  of  alloy 
of  the  organic  substance  of  the  rubber  with  the  sulphur  or  with  a  sulphide 
or  even  with  the  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide  of  sulphur.  This  condition 
is  not  combination  properly  so  called,  from  which  the  formation  of  a  well 
defined  chemical  individuality  would  result.  It  differs,  however,  from 
a  simple  solution  or  mechanical  mixture. 

Seeligmann's  own  opinion  is  given  as  follows  : 

From  this  point  (248°  V.)  the  sulphur  modifies  its  condition  ;  it  melts, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  pores  of  the  rubber  are  sufficiently  dilated  to 
allow  of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  liquid  vulcanizer — sulphur.  But 
at  the  same  time  as  the  chemical  action  commences,  the  liquid  sulphur 
combines  with  the  adhesive  hydro  carbide,  and  forms  with  it  a  new 
chemical  body  or  rather  an  alloy.  This  action  naturally  continues  if  the 
process  be  prolonged  at  the  same  temperature,  so  that  it  penetrates 
further  and  further  into  the  mass. 

Aside  from  Dr.  Weber's  work  we  do  not  remember  any  pub- 
lic announcement  in  this  country  of  the  result  of  recent  analy- 
ses which  showed  conclusively  the  chemical  nature  of  the  reac- 
tion until  The  India  Rubber  World  referred  to  it  in  a  recent 
issue. 

Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  chemical  reac- 
tion in  the  vulcanizing  process  cannot  be  said  to  have  become 
known  to  manufacturers  generally  until  a  very  recent  period. 
Prior  to  that  they  had  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury in  developing  and  extending  the  manufacture  of  vulcan 
ized  rubber  goods  in  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess. They  developed  the  business  from  an  insignificant  amount 
in  1844  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  our 
land.  The  application  of  vulcanized  rubber  has  been  contin- 
ually extended  until  it  can  be  safely  said  that  to-day  there  is 
not  an  art  or  a  science  that  is  not  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
its  use.  But  it  is  only  the  physical  characteristics  of  vulcanized 
rubber  that  at  present  concerns  the  manufacturers  or  the  pub- 
lic as  it  has  during  the  past  fifty  years.  While  this  is  so,  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  problem  should  in  nowise  be  overlooked. 
Now  that  the  true  nature  of  the  reaction  is  understood  we  may 
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confidently  look  forward  to  discoveries  in  the  near  future  that 
will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  art  of  vulcanization  consists 
in  submitting  crude  rubber  to  the  action  of  heat  in  connection 
with  sulphur,  whereby  the  characteristics  of  the  rubber  are  so 
changed  as  to  produce  an  article  which  is  strong,  durable,  and 
which  possesses  all  the  qualities  usually  associated  with  vulcan- 
ized rubber.  This  however  is  an  error,  as  crude  rubber  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  submitted  to  the  vulcanizing  process.  No  use  can 
be  conceived  for  crude  rubber  that  might  be  vulcanized  by  any 
process.  It  is  only  rubber  that  has  been  through  the  various 
processes  of  washing,  drying,  masticating,  compounding,  and 
calendering  that  is  ever  submitted  to  vulcanization.  In  each  of 
these  operations  its  properties  are  changed  in  some  respect. 
By  the  time  that  rubber  compounds  are  ready  for  shaping  into 
the  various  articles  for  which  they  are  intended,  the  crude  rub- 
ber has  lost  nearly  all  of  its  distinguishing  physical  character- 
istics. It  is  the  province  of  the  curing,  the  final  step  of  the 
vulcanizing  process,  to  restore  to  these  compounds  the  original 
qualities  of  crude  rubber,  and  to  add  the  properties  of  resisting 
the  action  of  heat,  cold  and  its  ordinary  solvents.  Aside  from 
these  latter  no  new  physical  qualities  whatever  are  the  result 
of  vulcanization. 

The  art  of  vulcanization  includes  every  step  in  the  process 
from  the  crude  rubber  to  the  finished  product.  In  each  of 
these  steps,  the  extent  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
properties  of  the  rubber  depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  operator.  In  each  step  before  the  final  one,  the  workman 
handles  the  stock  and  is  thus  enabled  to  judge  when  his  part 
of  the  operation  has  been  properly  performed.  The  final  re- 
sult, however,  is  materially  affected  by  any  error  in  judgment 
on  the  part  of  any  operator.  In  order  to  ensure  a  successful 
result  of  the  vulcanizing  operation  each  step  of  the  process 
must  be  performed  with  a  due  regard  for  the  operations  which 
have  preceded  or  which  may  follow. 

The  submission  of  rubber  to  the  action  of  heat  at  a  vulcan- 
izing temperature  does  not  of  itself  result  in  vulcanized  rubber. 
Something  more  is  necessary.  This  part  of  the  process,  like 
each  other  part,  must  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding operations,  for  the  result  is  absolutely  controlled  by  the 
manner  in  which  those  operations  have  been  performed.  To 
this  end,  the  workman  proceeds  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
given  him  which  is  adapted  to  the  particular  class  of  goods  to 
be  vulcanized.  No  matter  how  skilful  the  workman  may  be, 
be  cannot  in  applying  the  formula  control  the  result.  As  the 
operation  progresses  he  does  not  handle  the  goods,  he  does  not 
see  them,  and,  in  all  operations  under  pressure,  he  cannot  see 
them  until  the  operation  is  completed.  There  is  thus  no  op- 
portunity or  need  of  exercising  any  discretion.  But  even  here 
a  large  experience  is  necessary.  For  often  it  is  not  possible  to 
follow  the  formula  exactly.  Sometimes  the  temperature  rises 
too  fast,  sometimes  too  slowly.  He  must  then  be  able  to  judge 
how  much  more  time  or  how  much  less,  will  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  formula.  But  this  is  not  a  discretion  that  con- 
trols the  result. 

The  art  of  vulcanization  cannot  be  learned  from  books — only 
from  experience.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  informa- 
tion obtained  from  books  is  of  no  value.  On  the  contrary,  the 
information  given  in  books  by  investigators  of  ability  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  art,  must  be  exceedingly  valu- 
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able.  But  such  information,  without  the  ability  to  apply  it, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  through  long  experience,  can  be  of 
little  or  no  value  to  its  possessor. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  opinions  concerning  the  process 
as  to  how  it  is  or  should  be  conducted  are  absolutely  of  no  value 
unless  they  are  expressed  by  persons  having  perfect  familiarity 
with  every  part  of  the  art.  Because  one  manufacturer  conducts 
his  operations  in  a  certain  manner,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
another  manufacturer  who  proceeds  differently  does  not  under- 
stand the  art  as  well  as  the  other. 

When  vulcanization  was  first  discovered  only  Paia  rubber 
was  known,  and  vulcanized  rubber  had  a  very  limited  applica- 
tion, being  largely  confined  to  articles  for  personal  use.  Since 
that  time  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  rubber  have  been  dis- 
covered, none  of  which  however  are  equal  in  value  to  Para  rub- 
ber, and  all  of  which  must  be  treated  differently.  If  the  manu- 
facturers of  today  had  only  Para  rubber  to  deal  with,  and  if 
the  public  were  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  goods  of  a  high 
quality  made  from  it,  the  art  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
practice.  But  the  ever  increasing  demand  of  the  public  for 
cheaper  goods,  having,  however,  the  same  appearance  as  those 
of  a  high  grade,  compels  the  manufacturer  to  be  continually 
devising  expedients  to  meet  it.  The  most  natural  course  to 
meet  this  demand  is  to  employ  cheaper  rubbers,  and  to  adulter- 
ate the  compounds  with  substitutes  and  the  various  filling  in- 
gredients. To  make  such  changes  is  generally  difficult  for  the 
manufacturer. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  it  would  seem  perfectly  simple  to 
employ  cheaper  grades  in  place  of  the  high  grades.  He  can  see 
no  more  difficulty  in  doing  this  than  there  would  be  in  substi 
tuting  in  a  leather  shoe  a  cheaper  grade  of  leather  in  place  of  a 
high  grade — a  substitution  which  is  very  simple  and  which  only 
results  in  another  grade  of  goods. 

It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  cheaper  grades 
which  constitute  about  half  of  the  world's  production  of  rubber 
cannot  be  worked,  compounded,  or  cured  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  Para  rubber  is  used.  For  instance — if  a  compound 
consisting  of  12  pounds  dry  fine  Pata  rubber,  6  pounds  litharge, 
6  pounds  whiting,  and  6  ounces  of  sulphur,  a  very  common 
compound,  be  submitted  to  the  ordinary  dry  heat  temperature, 
it  vulcanizes  readily  in  32  minutes,  or  in  12  minutes  if  the  vul- 
canizing atmosphere  be  impregnated  with  sulphur,  the  tempera- 
ture being  the  actual  temperature  of  the  rubber  itself.  If,  how- 
ever, upper  Congo  red  balls,  one  of  the  best  grades  of  African 
rubber.be  substituted  for  the  Para  in  this  compound,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  vulcanization  in  32  minutes  if  heated 
in  air — nor  in  12  minutes  if  the  atmosphere  be  impregnated  with 
sulphur.  Neither  is  there  any  trace  of  vulcanization  after  an 
exposure  of  an  hour  or  even  two  hours,  though  the  percentage 
of  sulphur  be  increased  to  5  percent.  When  the  vulcanization 
does  take  place  after  a  longer  exposure  the  result  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. If  the  vulcanizing  medium  be  metallic  without  pressure, 
which  will  effectually  exclude  the  air  during  the  submission  of 
the  compound  to  heat,  the  same  compound  requires  an  hour 
for  vulcanization  instead  of  the  32  minutes,  thus  showing  that 
the  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  rubber  itself  and  not  the  result  of 
any  injurious  action  of  the  air.  But  this  process  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  dry  heat  process.  To  successfully  employ 
one  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  rubber  in  the  dry  heat  process  in 
place  of  Para  or  to  employ  one  of  the  numerons  substitutes  that 
are  on  the  market,  or  to  use  a  much  larger  quantity  of  whiting 
or  other  adulterant,  requires  a  whole  series  of  experiments  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer  before  he  can  learn  how  to  make 
the  necessary  changes  in  his  process,  and  after  that,  many 
more  of  less  unsuccessful  trials  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 


It  does  not  follow  at  all  that  because  certain  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  rubber  can  be  successfully  vulcanized  by  one  process 
that  they  can  be  successfully  vulcanized  by  another  process. 
Certain  grades  of  rubber  that  are  vulcanized  by  the  steam  pro- 
cess have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  vulcanize  them  by 
the  regular  dry  heat  process.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  if  the 
manufacturer  is  successful  in  thus  cheapening  his  compound 
that  the  goods  made  from  it  will  prove  durable.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  before  putting  them  on  the  market  to  lay  samples 
aside  for  many  months  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  com- 
pounds are  durable  or  not.  If  they  stand  this  test  the  manu- 
facturer should  even  then  lay  aside  further  samples  of  the 
goods  to  guard  against  possible  elements  of  decay  which  often 
do  not  show  themselves  until  after  a  year  or  two. 

A  well  known  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  following  this 
practice  has  been  seen  in  the  experience  of  one  of  the  largest, 
best  equipped,  and  best  managed  factories  in  the  United  States, 
and  one  that  has  at  its  head  the  best  expert  talent  that  can  be 
found  in  the  world.  Some  time  since,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  years  or  so,  it  was  found  that  the  goods  of  this  company 
which  had  been  distributed  among  the  trade  were  proving  de- 
fective after  being  used.  As  time  passed,  more  and  more  re- 
ports of  defective  goods  were  received.  These  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  thorough  investigation  was  made,  when 
it  was  found  that  quite  a  portion  of  the  goods  made  in  this  fac- 
tory during  several  months  were  proving  to  be  defective.  But 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  trouble.  The  defective  goods  had 
become  so  mingled  with  sound  goods  that  it  was  found  practi- 
cally impossible  to  separate  the  sound  from  the  unsound.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  recall  a  very  large  amount  of  goods 
that  were  in  the  dealers'  hands,  and  to  sell  these  with  all 
others  on  which  any  suspicion  could  be  cast,  for  what  they 
would  bring  as  uncound  goods. 

And  yet  these  goods  had  been  daily  examined  thoroughly  by 
the  best  expert  talent  to  be  found  and  passed  as  sound  goods. 
As  none  of  the  defects  developed  for  several  months,  and  as  a 
year  or  more  elapsed  before  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  as- 
certained, it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  loss  on  these  goods 
must  have  been  very  heavy,  whereas  if  the  defects  could  have 
been  discovered  at  the  time  the  goods  were  made  or  within  a 
short  time  afterwards,  the  defects  coulo  have  been  remedied, 
and  the  loss  thus  reduced  to  a  moderate  amount. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  art  of  vulcanization  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  one  ;  that  it  cannot  be  learned  from  books  or  formulas 
and  that  long  experience  is  necessary  for  its  successful  prac- 
tice ;  that  it  is  applied  only  to  rubber  which  has  been  properly 
compounded  and  worked,  and  that  the  result  of  applying  the 
usual  formulas  in  the  final  vulcanizing  process  depends  entirely 
on  the  manner  in  which  such  compounding  and  working  has 
been  performed  ;  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  manufacturer  to  use 
cheap  grades  of  rubber  or  substitutes  in  place  of  Pari  rubber, 
and,  that  when  such  substitution  has  been  apparently  success- 
ful, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prove  the  durability  of 
the  goods  made  from  the  changed  compounds. 

One  of  the  greatest  fields  in  the  art  for  investigation  at  the 
present,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  to  discover  means  whereby  the 
cheaper  grades,  which  have  the  same  chemical  composition  as 
the  Para  rubbers,  may  be  vulcanized  by  the  dry  heat  process 
so  as  to  equal  the  latter  in  strength  and  durability. 


A  Tariff  Decision.— An  importer  of  rubber  recoil  pads  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  claimed  them  to  be  dutiable  as  manufactures 
of  India-rubber,  but  the  collector  imposed  the  rate  of  duty  on 
"  parts  of  guns,"  which  was  confirmed  by  the  general  appraisers 
when  an  appeal  was  made. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  RUBBER  MILL  MANAGEMENT. 

By  an  Assistant  Superintendent. 


THE  really  modem  rubber  factory  should  have  tor  super- 
intendent a  man  who  has  years  of  practical  experience 
back  of  him,  and  who  has  learned,  among  other  things, 
that  the  business  of  rubber  manufacturing  is  progres- 
sive, and  that  to  hold  his  own  as  a  superintendent  he  must  not 
only  progress  with  it  but  push.  Such  a  man  will  strive  to  pro- 
vide machinery  that  will  enable  him  to  produce  a  pound  of  fin- 
ished product  at  a  cost  that  will  allow  of  its  finding  a  quick 
purchaser  at  a  fair  percentage  of  profit. 

What,  then,  is  the  dominant  proposition  that  constantly  con- 
fronts the  factory  superintendent?  Evidently  this:  What  is 
the  lowest  price  per  pound  at  which  rubber  goods  acceptable 
to  the  trade  can  be  made?  Into  this  proposition  enter  the 
entire  gamut  of  processes  from  washing  the  crude  rubber  to 
packing  the  finished  product. 

How  many  men  engaged  in  this  industry  absolutely  know 
this?  How  many  on  the  other  hand  assume  a  cost  or  guess 
at  it? 

The  manufacturer  who  guesses  at  the  cost  of  his  goods,  not 
only  reflects  upon  his  own  acuteness,  but  deliberately  paves 
the  way  to  disaster.  For  there  is  no  process,  however  compli- 
cated, but  should  be  laid  bare,  and  the  more  complicated  the 
process,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  knowing,  for  the  compli- 
cated process  is  the  expensive  one. 

The  superintendent  should  be  a  good  reader  of  human  na- 
ture. He  should  know  his  men,  and  he  should  know  also  that 
firmness,  good  judgment,  and  kindness  will  produce  more  goods 
at  a  minimum  cost,  than  the  harsh  and  frequently  tyrannical 
methods  adopted  too  often.  He  she  uld  also  be  a  good  planner, 
laying  out  and  carrying  forward  the  various  processes,  guard- 
ing constantly  against  "  lost  motion."  This  requires  method; 
method  requires  thought  and  executive  ability.  But  all  of 
these  conditions  can  be  conceived,  and  sent  a  long  way  on  the 
road  to  realization,  through  what  a  very  successful  manufac- 
turer of  rubber  goods  called  the  "  scientific  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion." 

Wages  and  Discipline. — The  average  workman  needs 
some  sort  of  stimulant  above  and  beyond  the  mere  question  of 
wages,  to  incite  him  to  do  his  best.  Without  such  a  stimulus 
he  becomes  "  rutty,"  and  will  make  his  job  as  easy  as  possible. 
The  superintendent,  on  his  part,  however,  should  know  just 
what  constitutes  a  day's  work  on  a  mill,  or  a  press,  or  a  table, 
in  any  process,  and  knowing  this  is  in  a  position  to  remedy 
abuses  on  their  inception. 

Factory  discipline  should  be  exacting.  An  employe  is  a  cog 
in  the  complete  machine  ;  he  must  be  in  perfect  adjustment. 
His  usefulness  must  be  so  well  established  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  "  pays  "  to  keep  him.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment, but  the  fact  of  pounds  that  he  can  produce.  His  capac- 
ity should  be  known,  and  wherever  practicable  he  should  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  it,  and  he  should  be  encouraged  al- 
ways to  do  his  utmost. 

The  fact  established  that  the  superintendent  "  knows  his 
business  "  and  "  will  stand  no  nonsense  "  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  average  workman.  Without  it,  it  is  remarkable  how  soon 
he  lapses  into  a  state  of  acute  carelessness  or  shiftless  indiffer- 
ence. With  it,  he  becomes  a  producer.  Foremen  should  be 
encouraged  to  a  friendly  rivalry  with  each  other  in  bringing 
their  departments  to  the  high-water  mark  of  efficiency. 


Heads  of  departments  are  necessarily  chosen  for  the  special 
knowledge  they  possess,  but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
a  broad  view  and  wide  interest  in  the  general  work  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  appreciate  that  cooperation  is  one  of  the  keynotes  in 
any  manufacturing  proposition.  As  they  are  looked  up  to  and 
copied  by  the  workmen  under  them,  they  should  understand 
the  necessity  of  being  on  hand  promptly  for  each  session  of 
work,  and  that  intelligent,  painstaking  effort,  in  execution  of 
all  matters  entrusted  to  them,  is  essential  to  their  own  success. 

Waste  and  Inspection.— The  daily  product  of  "waste," 
consisting  of  trimmings  from  all  sorts  of  goods,  cured  and  un- 
cured,  is  always  an  important  item,  but  its  limits  are  so  well  de- 
fined that  it  can  be  readily  controlled.  Waste,  however,  from 
goods  spoiled  in  manufacture  through  improper  construction 
or  carelessness,  is  a  much  more  serious  matter,  causing  frequent- 
ly great  loss  in  time,  and  material,  and,  when  such  goods  reach 
a  customer,  in  prestige.  There  are  at  least  two  safeguards 
against  this:  First,  a  department  devoted  to  experiment  and 
test,  in  which  a  new  stock  can  be  put  through  its  paces  and  its 
qualities  thoroughly  known.  Second,  the  most  rigid  inspection 
as  the  work  goes  forward,  and  by  the  different  foremen  through 
whose  hands  the  materials  or  product  must  pass,  and  finally  by 
an  expert  inspector  upon  whose  acumen  dependence  can  be 
placed  to  pass  on  the  finished  article.  As  an  adjunct  to  such  a 
system,  the  plan  of  daily  deliveries  of  all  trimmings  and  spoiled 
goods  to  a  designated  location,  will  act  as  a  constant  check  on 
a  careless  workmanship,  and  serve  the  especially  desirable  end 
of  keeping  departments  clean  and  in  order.  Intelligent  care  is 
a  paying  investment. 

Basis  for  Factory  Orders.— A  factory  that  manufactures 
to  fill  customers'  orders  only,  and  nothing  for  stock,  not  in- 
frequently finds  on  its  hands  an  accumulation  amounting  to 
thousands  of  pounds  of  mixed  stocks  and  other  material,  the 
excess  on  orders  previously  executed.  This  situation  is  never 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  ties  up  too  much  money  in  the  wrong  way.  This  sur- 
plusage can  be  guarded  against  by  ascertaining  in  advance  the 
exact  quantities  required  for  each  order,  adding  sufficient  to 
cover  waste,  and  then  confining  the  compounding  to  actual  re- 
quirements. Moreover,  quantities  required  should  be  worked 
out  by  a  clerk  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  foremen. 
This  method  has  several  advantages.  It  limits  the  compound- 
ing of  a  special  or  rarely  used  stock  to  actual  requirements  ; 
it  acts  as  a  check  on  extravagance  in  making  samples;  it  im- 
presses workmen  with  the  necessity  for  special  care  ;  and  when 
misfortune  or  carelessness  has  depleted  a  stock  before  an  order 
is  completed,  it  brings  the  matter  directly  to  the  notice  of  the 
superintendent. 

Not  alone  does  this  method  of  figuring  up  requirements  help 
the  factory,  but  it  serves  the  very  desirable  end  of  posting  the 
purchasing  department  as  to  the  quantities  of  all  commodities 
required  to  fill  orders.  To  illustrate  :  One  thousand  feet  of  % 
inch  hose  is  ordered  by  a  customer  or  for  general  stock.  It 
calls  for,  let  us  assume,  94  pounds  of  mixed  stock  for  the  tube, 
68  pounds  of  mixed  stock  for  the  cover,  68  pounds  of  friction 
for  the  friction,  and  39  pounds  duck.  This  information  has 
been  gathered  from  estimates,  and  verified  in  actual  weights; 
therefore  a  safe  working  basis  is  assured.  Dissecting  all  orders 
in  this  manner,  whether  they  aggregate  100  pounds  or  100,000 
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feet,  the  quantities  of  material  that  will  be  required  can  always 
be  known  in  advance,  and  upon  such  information  buying  orders 
should  be  based,  and  the  "  guessing  "  method  eliminated. 

Doubtless  most  large  factories  have  such  a  system,  but  many 
small  factories  have  none,  and  hence  are  more  or  less  at  sea 
throughout  each  season  as  to  just  how  much  material  they  re- 
quire, with  the  result  of  constantly  running  short,  and  thus 
delaying  the  execution  of  orders,  or  finding  on  their  hands  a 
surplus  possibly  unsuited  to  orders  then  in  hand,  and  in  which 
a  considerable  value  in  money  is  tied  up.  Certainly  this  rep- 
resents a  weak  spot  in  any  factory  system,  if  the  lack  of  some 
such  method  as  above  outlined  can  with  propriety  be  called 
system. 

Every  factory  large  or  small,  therefore,  for  its  safeguard, 
should  possess  knowledge  on  at  least  two  important  points  : 
First,  the  quantities  required  with  which  to  execute  orders; 
second,  the  cost  per  pound  to  execute  them.  Some  factories 
have  what  are  called  "  theoretical  estimates."  That  is  to  say, 
estimates  based  on  past  experience.  Good  as  far  as  they  go, 
perhaps,  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  a  carefully  managed  fac- 
tory. But  even  then  they  should  be  checked  against,  or  veri- 
fied frequently.  The  variation  in  condition  and  character  of 
ingredients,  the  changes  in  personnel  of  the  working  force, 
brought  about  by  additions  or  dismissals,  thus  affecting  the 
skill  attained  in  any  department  of  work;  accidents  or  inci- 
dents more  or  less  avoidable,  such  as  breakage  of  molds,  ma- 
chinery, or  appliances,  each  and  all  affect  the  cost  of  a  particu- 
lar article,  or  the  entire  daily  product,  so  that  review  of  and 
revision  of  cost  should  be  as  carefully  attended  to  as  the 
monthly  balance  sheet  from  the  ledger.  The  prices  of  crude 
material  are  constantly  changing ;  no  two  invoices  of  gum  show 
the  same  percentage  of  shrinkage,  hence  the  compounds  should 
be  looked  after  sharply  and  their  cost  revised,  especially  on  a 
rising  market.  Every  factory  takes  pains  to  have,  in  some  con- 
venient form,  samples  of  all  their  mixed  stocks,  but  the  specific 
gravity  of  each  is  equally  essential,  as  it  makes  a  lot  of  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  used  to  execute  an  order,  whether  a  25 
cent  stock  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .85,  or  1.05.  Yet  I  knew  a 
prominent  manufacturer,  a  few  years  ago,  who  actually  did  not 
know  how  to  work  out  this  simple  but  important  problem.  If 
there  is  a  manufacturer  who  has  maintained  the  "  guessing 
system  "  and  who  proposes  to  verify  his  supposed  costs,  the 
chances  are  that  a  series  of  disagreeable  surprises  await  him. 
Money  is  well  spent  that  secures  for  a  manufacturer  the  cold 
facts  regarding  his  business. 

The  Master  Mechanic— The  duties  of  this  position  are 
exacting  and  carry  with  it  responsibilities  second  only  to  those 
of  the  superintendent.  He  should  be  preeminently  a  man  who 
"knows  that  he  knows."  The  superintendent  may,  on  occa- 
sion, have  "guessing  "  or  experimenting  to  do,  but  the  master 
mechanic,  scientifically  trained  as  he  should  be,  should  have 
the  ability  to  so  "  set  up  "  every  piece  of  machinery  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  its  future  successful  operation.  He 
must  be  equal  to  emergencies,  with  a  cool  head  and  quick 
judgment,  and  know  that  his  arrangement  of  piping,  shafting, 
belts,  and  pulleys  is  in  strict  accord  with  scientific  adjustment 
and  economical  practice.  On  him  lies  responsibility  for 
changes  and  repairs,  and  repairs  and  changes  are  constantly  on 
the  tapis  in  the  modern  rubber  factory.  He  should  appreciate 
that  each  piece  of  machinery  is  a  unit,  capable  of  producing 
well  defined  quantities  of  material  or  goods,  and  his  care 
should  be  to  see  that,  so  far  as  his  duties  are  concerned,  it  is  up 
to  the  superintendent  whether  the  goods  are  produced  or  not- 
A  very  good  plan  is  to  open  an  account  with  each  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, giving  it  a  "  No.,"  charging  it  with  original  cost,  and 


cost  of  installation,  and  making  further  charges  for  repairs  and 
changes  as  they  occur. 

All  such  changes  or  repairs  should  be  executed  on  registered 
orders  issuing  from  the  general  office  ;  otherwise  "  repairs  "  ac- 
count becomes  in  time  a  blind  item,  that  is  dissected  only  after 
much  backward  labor.  Such  a  method  of  registering  orders  for 
all  repairs  serves  also  the  purpose  of  directing  special  attention 
to  carelessness  and  neglect  on  part  of  employes,  which,  under 
the  usual  loose  methods  in  common  practice,  would  be  kept 
sub  rosa  by  the  men  most  interested. 

The  Compounder. — This  position  is  one  of  especial  trust, 
although  the  pay  of  such  men  would  not  as  a  rule  suggest  it. 
In  his  hands  are  placed  the  formulas  to  which  a  factory  rightly 
attaches  a  particular  value.  He  should  be  by  nature  and  prac- 
tice a  careful  man  with  whom  the  making  of  weights  should  be 
a  second  nature.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  part  of  the  fac- 
tory system  to  weigh  mixed  stocks  each  day,  and  check  the 
weights  against  the  compounder's  report. 

In  the  general  treatment  of  factory  help  an  exacting  but 
broad  gage  policy  should  be  pursued.  And  specially  should 
the  inventive  faculty  be  encouraged.  Labor  saving  devices  are 
not  uncommon  in  factories  where  proper  encouragement  is 
held  out  to  the  men.  The  American  workman  is  naturally  in- 
genious, and  many  a  wealthy  manufacturer  can  credit  the  foun- 
dation or  continuation  of  his  success  to  the  inventive  faculty 
possessed  by  some  obscure  workman  in  his  employ. 

To  most  factories  there  comes  each  year  a  season  of  dullness. 
Orders  for  the  season  are  practically  filled,  the  large  contracts 
satisfied.  Then  is  a  good  time  to  provide  against  next  season's 
requirements  by  keeping  the  mills  going  merrily  in  reducing 
waste  and  scrap  to  "ground  springs,"  thoroughly  drying  and 
sifting  them,  and  storing  them  away  against  the  urgent  de- 
mands which  are  sure  to  come.  This  is  also  a  good  time  in 
which  to  overhaul  machinery,  and  give  presses  and  pipes  a  coat 
of  asphaltum,  for  no  one  item  speaks  so  loudly  of  bad  manage- 
ment as  dirty  appliances,  rusty  pipes  and  molds,  and  machinery 
out  of  repair. 

The  foregoing  presents  but  a  small  portion  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  manufacturer  of  rubber  goods  is  confronted, 
and  which  he  is  expected  to  solve.  A  business  full  of  fascina- 
tion for  those  who  successfully  grapple  with  it  and  a  "hair- 
raiser"  for  those  who  fail. 


STOCK  CUTTER  FOR  RUBBER  WORK. 


THE  illustration  herewith  shows  a  very  convenient  and 
rapid  three  speed  power  cutter  for  rubber  work.  It  is 
specially  adapted  for  cutting  raw  stock,  from  a  tubing  machine 
into  suitable  lengths  for  molding.  The  rapidly  revolving  cam- 
shaped  knife  severs  the  stock  with  a  shearing  cut  as  it  is  fed 

through  the  proper 
size  die  against  a 
stop  which  deter- 
mines the  length. 
Several  dies,  accom- 
modating various 
sizes  or  shapes  of 
stock,  are  shown 
grouped  at  one  side  of  the  illustration.  These  permit  of  cut- 
ting any  sizes  up  to  \%  inches  diameter  and  i%  inches  long. 
Adjustment  to  required  size,  by  changing  dies,  can  be  effected 
in  one  minute.  The  capacity  of  the  machine,  when  belted  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendation  of  the  makers,  ranges  from 
9000  to  15,000  pieces  per  hour.  Designed  and  built  by  Holmes 
Brothers,  No.  218  East  Washington  street,  Chicago. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


AS  the  demand  for  motor  tires  depends  so  much  upon  the 
motor  building  industry,  no  excuse  need  be  made  for 
saying  a  few  words  upon  the  latter.     Compared  with 
the  optimism  existing  ayearagoamong  manufacturers. 
a  great  change  is  noticeable  at  the  present  time,  on  all  sides 
complaints  as  to  the  lack  of  business  being  rife. 
the  The  fact  that  high  priced  motors  are  very  difficult 

MOTORCAR  ..  ,  ..    ..       .      ,   .  ,      ,       .,  .     , 

industry  may       attributed  largely  to  the  general  de- 

pression in  business  or  depreciation  of  incomes, 
with  the  consequence  of  there  being  less  money  to  spend  on 
luxuries.  That  is,  among  the  well  to  do  people.  The  wealthy 
people  have  bought  their  cars  and  do  not  wish  to  replace  them 
every  month.  I  was  rather  amused  recently  to  witness  the 
change  in  mind  of  a  friend  who  a  year  ago  told  me  that  "  the 
horse  was  doomed."  At  the  time  he  was  a  motor  car  owner, 
only  since  then  he  has  gone  in  for  building  cars  and  it  is  the 
losses  he  has  experienced  which  have  re-opened  his  eyes  to  the 
utility  of  the  condemned  horse.  From  what  I  can  gather  this 
instance  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one,  and  I  hear  of  cars  be- 
ing sold  below  cost  price  to  enable  their  constructors  to  realize 
some  at  least  of  their  shut  up  capital  even  at  a  loss.  Not  that 
there  is  any  need  to  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  prospect, 
because  much  the  same  depression  exists  in  certain  hunting 
centers,  residences  this  season  being  unlet  owing  to  many  men 
having  dropped  hunting  for  the  time  being.  The  latest  firm 
to  go  in  for  the  motor  manufacture  is  Crossley  Brothers,  Lim- 
ited, of  gas  engine  fame. 

An  English  half  penny  daily  of  wide  circulation  recently  gave 
prominent  notice  to  a  process  for  manufacturing  zinc  oxide 
from  waste  blende  in  Wales  and  a  great  resus- 
citation of  Welsh  mining  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted. Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  though 
this  particular  process  has  its  novel  features,  but  up  to  the 
present  none  of  the  oxide  prepared  in  the  wet  way  from  the  ore 
has  been  found  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  combustion  of 
metallic  zinc,  the  source  of  the  Vieille  Montague  brands.  I 
understand  that  the  newly  advertised  process  has  recently  been 
investigated  by  a  rubber  manufacturer  with  results  that  cannot 
be  considered  satisfactory.  I  remember  that  some  years  ago, 
when  a  British  works  manager  replaced  the  Belgian  oxide  by 
an  American  product,  he  found  himself  involved  in  serious 
trouble. 

I  noticed  that  a  recent  French  patent  (No.  329,519—1903) 

deals  with  the  use  of  ammonia  in  vulcanizing.     The  goods  are 

to  be  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia  at 

vulcanizing  »  c  j  Qr  ,Q  mjnutes  anc:  before  taking 

IN  AMMONIA.  J 

out  the  surplus  gas  is  to  be  absorbed  in  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  Whether  the  process  is  now  being  adopt- 
ed in  France  or  elsewhere  I  have  no  information.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  it  chiefly  because  of  its  lack  of  novelty.  As  far  back  as 
1882,  Mr.  Thomas  Rowley,  of  Manchester,  brought  out  the  same 
process  and  obtained  results  showing  that  both  the  amount  of 
sulphur  and  the  time  of  vulcanization  could  be  much  reduced 
in  the  case  of  pure  rubber  goods,  such  as  tobacco  pouches.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  though  the  idea  was  practically  tried  at 
rubber  works,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted,  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  ammonia  is  both  an  expensive  and  dis- 
agreeable product  to  use  on  a  large  scale.  But  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  in  a  position  to  speak  confidently  as  to  the  why  and  where- 
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fore  of  its  non-adoption.  I  merely  wished  to  draw  attention  to 
the  recent  patent  as  being  only  another  instance  of  an  old  idea 
figuring  in  the  patent  lists  of  to-day. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  library  of  the  rubber  manufac- 
turer will  doubtless  be  reviewed  from  headquarters,  but  per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  space  to  make  a  few 
comments  as  the  result  of  my  own  perusal  of 
it.  While  with  his  evident  disinclination  to 
accept  to  the  full  all  that  has  recently  been  published  as  to 
the  theory  of  vulcanization,  he  will  number  a  large  number  of 
sympathizers.  I  expect  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  oppo- 
sition to  some  of  his  generalizations.  For  instance,  he  says 
that  Para  rubber  takes  longer  to  vulcanize  than  East  Indian 
and  other  more  soft  and  sticky  qualities.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  how  far  this  view  coincides  with  the  ideas  of 
other  manufacturers  on  the  point  as  a  general  statement, 
though  under  certain  conditions  it  may  hold  true.  I  note  that 
in  his  reference  to  rubber  sponge  (on  page  130)  he  speaks  of  its 
want  of  durability,  and  tendency  to  become  hard  and  brittle. 
This  is  what  I  have  heard  of  it  from  some  sources,  while  others 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  much  greater  commendation.  One  is 
rather  forced  to  the  belief  that  the  quality  as  found  on  the 
market  varies.  The  vacuum  drying  of  washed  rubber  is  dis- 
missed in  a  line ;  it  would  have  been  interesting  if  an  author  of 
such  wide  experience  had  given  us  his  candid  opinion  of  it. 
Apropos  of  this  matter,  I  have  recently  heard  of  British  manu- 
facturers who  are  adopting  the  vacuum  process  on  an  increased 
scale.  This  book,  like  all  other  descriptions  of  rubber  manu- 
facturing, has  a  description  of  Gerard's  process  of  vulcanizing 
in  a  bath  of  penta-sulphide  of  calcium.  What  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know,  however,  about  it,  is  if  it  is  or  ever  was  in  prac- 
tical use.  The  statement  that  the  admixture  of  substitute 
with  many  kinds  of  raw  rubbers  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the 
latter,  is  interesting,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  sub- 
stitute manufacturers  as  an  advertisement  for  their  wares. 
Chemistry  does  not  form  a  prominent  subject  of  reference, 
though  there  is  one  statement  that  I  feel  inclined  to  chal- 
lenge. He  says  (on  page  236)  in  reference  to  Balata  that  this 
substance,  like  Caoutchouc,  resists  all  corroding  alkalies  and 
also  nitric  acid.  This  is  all  right  as  regards  alkalies,  but  surely 
it  is  an  error  to  say  that  nitric  acid  does  not  attack  it.  Of 
course,  as  there  is  so  much  oxidized  rubber  in  Balata,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  acid  is  not  so  violent  as  in  the  case  of  rubber,  but 
it  is  a  fact  and  only  in  due  accord  with  what  one  would  ex- 
pect, that  nitric  acid  has  a  most  decided  action  and  I  should 
imagine  that  the  appearance  of  the  paragraph  is  due  to  laxity 
of  supervision  of  the  proofs.  The  other  references  to  Balata 
are  most  interesting  and  the  most  complete  which  I  have  seen 
in  print,  though  on  the  moot  point  as  to  where  all  the  Balata 
goes  to  these  pages  are  not  conclusive. 

This  firm  of  rubber  machinery  manufacturers,  whose  works 
are  at  Castleton,  near  Manchester,  have  issued  as  a  trade  cata- 
logue some  articles  which  originally  appeared  in 
David  bridqe     ^e  Br!tisn  Colonial  and  International  Machinery 
&  co. 

Market,  and  in  which  the  wood  cuts  of  machin- 
ery were  supplied  by  the  firm.  This  brochure  is  distinct  from 
their  larger  catalogue  which  is  the  most  complete  of  the  sort  I 
have  seen — that  is,  where  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  ma- 
chinery is  exclusively  concerned.     Compared  with  American 
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productions  there  has  always  been  a  sedateness  about  the  Brit- 
ish catalogue  which  I  personally  have  no  desire  to  see  trans- 
formed. There  are,  however,  adventitious  aids  to  securing  at- 
tention at  which  no  possible  objection  can  be  levelled,  and  in 
this  category  must  be  placed  inter  alia  the  catalogue  under  no- 
tice for  its  technical  information,  and  that  of  the  Dermatine 
company  for  its  scientific  survey  of  the  raw  materials  from  which 
its  products  are  manufactured. 

One  of  the  novelties  at  the  forthcoming  motor  show  at  the 

Crystal  Palace  will  be  this  tire,  which  has  now  for  some  time 

occupied  the  attention  of  the  De  Nevers  Tyre 

thedenevers  Co.  of  Bendon  Valley,  Eirlsfield.  London,  S.  W. 

GROOVED  r~  ...  ■  i    •  j  *u  j- 

solid  tire  Greater  resiliency  is  claimed  over  the  ordinary 
solid  tire  on  account  of  the  transverse  grooves 
on  the  outer  periphery  permitting  easy  expansion  on  the  part 
immediately  under  pressure  without  communicating  stress  all 
round.  I  propose  to  refer  to  this  tire  again  when  in  possession 
of  fuller  testimony  as  to  its  worth. 

As  notified  in  this  correspondence  some  two  years  ago,  this 

concern  was  sold  by  auction  to  a  syndicate  who  bought  it  as  a 

speculation  and  not  with  any  idea  of  restarting 

droylesden     jt  ag       rubber  works.      In   the   interval  a  good 

RUBBER  WORKS.  ,  ,& 

deal  of  the  machinery  has  been  sold,  and  now 
the  whole  property  has  been  disposed  of  to  the  Stockport  com- 
pany, engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Markalite — a  rubber  sub- 
stitute brought  out  by  Mr.  Markus,  who  was  formerly  engaged 
in  the  proofing  trade  at  Fleetwood.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
come  across  any  of  this  substitute,  but  the  fact  that  the  Stock- 
port premises  have  proved  too  small  for  the  business,  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  considerable  demand. 

The  Manchester  and  District  Cycle  Show  held  at  the  St.  James 
Hall  from  January  30  to  February  6  did  not  produce  anything 
of  particular  novelty.  This  year  there  were  no 
motor  cars  and  but  few  motor  tires  were  on  view. 
The  three  rubber  firms  having  stands  were  The  Dunlop  Co., 
The  North  British  Co.,  and  David  Moseley  &  Sons,  the  latter 
showing  their  "  flexifort  "  fabric,  cycle  tire  tubes  and  covers,  as 
also  solid  and  "  pram  "  tires.  A  memento  consisting  of  a  pure 
rubber  pipe  cover  was  given  to  visitors  as  an  index  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  rubber  used  in  their  tires.  The  Dunlop  company, 
besides  tires  had  a  display  of  waterproof  clothing,  while  the 
North  British  in  addition  to  their  well  known  makes  of  cycle 
tires,  had  the  "  Clincher-Michelin  "  moter  tire  on  view.  A  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  show  as  a  whole  was  the  motor  cycle,  which 
is  undoubtedly  increasing  in  popularity. 

I  examined  recently  a  sample  of  liquid  cement  described  as 
a  prepared  composition  for  the  repair  of  cycle  tires  without  the 
aid  of  rubber  or  solution.  The  solution  was  de- 
scribed as  a  patent.  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  so- 
lution of  rubber  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  this  will  at  once 
account  for  its  objectionable  smell.  I  have  no  wish  to  say  any- 
thing disparaging  of  this  particular  solution,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  answers  its  purpose  admirably,  but  I  rather  doubt  if  it  is 
fair  on  purchasers  to  sell  it  without  some  warning  as  to  its  in- 
flammability. It  has  been  well  shown  that  the  dread  in  which 
naphtha  rubber  solution  is  held  by  carrying  companies  is  largely 
due  to  misconception  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  involved  but 
about  carbon  bisulphide  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  its 
danger.  I  suppose  that  by  rubber  solution  the  carriers  under- 
stand solution  in  naphtha  and  I  should  think  they  would  have 
a  strong  case  in  the  event  of  an  accident  arising  from  the  use 
of  a  more  inflammable  solvent.  It  is  stated  that  this  solution 
rapidly  vulcanizes  in  the  air  after  it  is  dry  ;  loose  statements 
such  as  these  hardly  inspire  our  confidence  as  to  the  technical 
qualifications  of  the  manufacturers  thereof. 


CYCLE  SHOW. 


TIRE   CEMENT. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Baxter,  of  the  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber 

Co.,  has  left  for  a  tour  in  South  Africa  with  some  members  of 

his  family.     I  understand  that  he  intends  to  motor 

ersonal    from  Cape  Town  to   Johannesburg  and    the   run 

MENTION.  K  J  s 

should  prove  a  good  test  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Collyer  tire.==I  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  January  30, 
of  Mr.  Harry  Grimshaw,  of  the  Recovered  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, and  the  United  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Clayton,  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Grimshaw  was  a  chemist  of  some  repute  and  at 
one  time  in  his  career  held  the  Dalton  chemical  scholarship 
at  Owens  College.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Rowley 
he  has  been  closely  identified  with  several  departments  of  the 
rubber  trade  for  a  good  many  years,  his  most  recent  appear- 
ance as  an  author  being  in  a  paper  on  Rubber  Analysis,  read 
before  the  Manchester  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry last  session. =  =  An  interesting  addendum  to  some  re- 
cent remarks  of  mine  in  the  connection  of  the  rubber  trade 
with  Parliament  may  be  made  by  announcing  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Philip  H.  Lockhart  as  Unionist  candidate  for  North  Wilt- 
shire. He  is  a  director  of  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  Bates  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, of  Leicester,  and  present  chairman  of  the  India-rubber 
Manufacturers'  Association.  His  views  on  the  fiscal  question 
are  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  far  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  will  follow  his 
lead.==The  retirement  of  Mr.  William  Weston  from  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  chemist  to  the  Admiralty  under  the  age  clause  of 
the  Civil  Service  regulations,  has  just  taken  place.  A  good 
many  members  of  the  rubber  trade  have  made  Mr.  Weston's 
acquaintance  during  the  long  period  he  has  reigned  at  Ports- 
mouth dockyard  and  all  will  testify  to  his  affable  demeanor. 
All  the  same  there  are  those  who  wish  that  the  undoubted  skill 
and  energy  with  which  he  pursued  his  investigations  into  alloys 
and  fuels,  had  led  him  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  tests  which  he  applied  in  the  case  of  India-rubber 
goods.  I  am  not  going  into  details,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that 
if  some  of  the  stringency  with  which  he  detected  and  animad- 
verted upon  an  extra  tenth  per  cent,  of  sulphur  had  been  ap- 
plied in  other  directions  it  would  have  been  more  in  the  inter- 
ests of  strict  justice  all  round. 

RUBBER  SHOE  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 


NEW  prices  are  to  be  announced  by  the  Canadian  rubber 
shoe  manufacturers  on  March  1,  which  are  expected  to 
represent  some  such  advance  as  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Rubber  Boot  and  Shoe 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Wholesale  Boot  and  Shoe 
Jobbers' Association  were  held  at  Toronto  on  January  19.  At  the 
Jobbers'convention  it  was  decided  to  request  the  manufacturers 
to  put  on  the  market  a  special  line  in  a  second  grade  men's 
rubber  boot  and  a  second  grade  boys'  and  youths'  arctic.  It 
was  stated  that  the  average  sale  of  men's  arctics  are  20  of  sec- 
ond grade  to  every  one  of  first  grade,  and  it  was  urged  that 
the  same  rule  would  apply  to  boys'  and  youths'  arctics  if  such 
were  available.>=  =  The  Canadian  Shoe  and  Leather  Journal 
says  that  the  rubber  shoe  business  in  the  Dominion  promises 
to  be  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before.  The  Jobbers'  associa- 
tion now  embraces  every  wholesale  handler  of  rubber  footwear 
in  the  country,  and  absolute  uniformity  in  selling  price  is 
thus  assured.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  discount  for  early 
orders  will  be  larger  than  last  year,  as  well  as  the  regular 
trade  discount.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  large  store  or  combination  of  stores  and  the 
ordinary  retailer  is  to  be  lessened,  and  a  volume  point  fixed, 
and  any  retailer  who  sells  the  amount  can  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  the  largest  buyer. 
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DEATH   OF  CARL  MARET. 


Harburg  (Elbe),  January  23,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 
Herewith  we  discharge  the  sad  duty  of  informing  you  of 
the  sad  death  of 

Herr  Director  CARL  MARET, 

Imperial    Prussian  Councillor  of  Commerce  and  Senator  of 

the  City  of  Harburg. 

The  honored  deceased   was   a   member  of  our   company 

since  its  foundation,  in   1856,  and  earned  the  highest  merit 

in  furthering  its  development. 

We  beg  you  to  retain  the  deceased  in  kind  remembrance. 
Very  respectfully, 
VEREINIGTE  GUMMIWAAREN-KABRIKEN 
HARBURG-WIEN, 
VORMALS    MENIER  — J.    N.    RK1THOFFER. 
L.  Hoff. 


THE  German  rubber  industry  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by 
the  death  of  its  Nestor,  Director  Carl  Maret,  who  died 
on  January  22,   after  a  brief  illness,  in   his   seventy- 
fourth  year.     Carl  Maret  was  born  in  Berlin,  July  31, 
1829.     He  chose  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineer,  and  af- 
ter devoting  several  years  to  that  pro- 
fession at  home,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  gain  further  experience.     We 
are  without  details  regarding  his  life  in 
America,  though  an  early   number  of 
The  India  Rubber  World  mentions 
him  as  being  employed  at  one  time  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  the  In- 
dia rubber  industry  had  already  become 
important  in  that  state,  it  is  possible 
that    his    attention  was   first   directed 
there  to  this  business. 

He  returned  to  Germany  in  1856,  at 
which  time  a  new  rubber  factory  was 
being  planned  by  Albert  and  Louis 
Cohn,  at  Harburg  a/d  Elbe.  Mr.  Maret 
joined  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans, 
and  later  he  entered  the  employment 
of  the  firm  as  engineer.  Through  his 
untiring  devotion  to  his  duties,  and  his 
inventive  genius,  he  rose  to  the  position 
of  director  of  the  works,  when  the  com- 
pany had  developed  into  a  rubber  man- 
ufacturing enterprise  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  Harburg  works  originally  were  equipped  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  shoes  only,  but  Carl  Maret  soon  took  up,  with 
the  initial  owners  of  the  works,  the  manufacture  of  all  the  new 
articles  which  helped  to  bring  the  rubber  industry  to  its  present 
importance.  Moreover,  he  was  among  the  first  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  rubber  substitutes  based  on  oils,  and  developed  their 
production  in  a  high  degree. 

In  the  early  "  sixties  "  the  Harburg  plant  passed  from  the 
possession  of  Aubert  Gerard  et  Cie.  to  that  of  Menier,  the 
great  Parisian  chocolate  manufacturer,  whose  name  was  a 
household  word  all  over  the  world.  Menier  became  a  senator 
soon  after  the  disastrous  war  of  1870,  and  the  French  people, 
failing  to  understand  how  one  of  their  countrymen,  and  a  sena- 
tor at  that,  could  find  employment  for  a  host  of  their  then 
deadly  enemies,  such  an  adverse  public  opinion  was  created 


among  them  that  he  felt  obliged  to  part  with  his  German  ven- 
ture. In  1872,  therefore,  a  syndicate  was  formed  which  pur- 
chased the  Harburg  rubber  works  and  also  the  rubber  factory 
of  J.  N.  Reithoffer— said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  world — at 
Wimpassing,  near  Vienna,  Austria,  the  consolidated  business 
taking  the  name  Vereinigte  Gummiwaaren-Fabriken,  Harburg- 
Wien,  vormals  Menier— J.  N.  Reithoffer,  Actiengesellschaft. 

On  the  consummation  of  the  new  arrangement,  June  1,  1872, 
Carl  Maret  entered,  as  mechanical  director,  into  the  board  of 
management,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  life,  con- 
tributing very  greatly  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  company 
and  the  high  renown  which  it  enjoys.  Both  of  the  factories 
have  been  directed  from  Harburg,  the  Austrian  establishment 
being  entirely  subordinate  to  the  German.  Herr  Maret  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  the  employes,  in  whose  wel- 
fare he  always  displayed  the  warmest  interest.  For  many  years 
the  management  of  the  business  has  been  shared  by  Louis 
Hoff,  in  charge  of  the  commercial  department,  and  likewise  a 
capable  and  successful  business  administrator. 

Carl  Maret  found  time  also  for  an  active  part  in  public  life. 
For  27  years  he  was  connected  with  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city  of  Harburg  and  for  18  years 
was  senator  of  that  city.  The  most 
beautiful  section  of  Harburg  and  the 
Maretstrasse  bear  witness  of  his  energy 
in  seeking  to  improve  the  city.  In  leg- 
islative matters  he  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  government.  In  all 
things  relating  to  the  rubber  industry 
his  opinion  was  always  sought  in  mat- 
ters of  importance  and  accepted  as 
final.  As  an  organizer  he  was  excep- 
tionally gifted,  and  his  influence  in  the 
Centralverein  Deutscher  Kautschuk- 
waaren-Fabriken  (Association  of  Ger- 
man Rubber  Goods  Factories)  proved 
most  helpful  to  the  industry.  In  this 
connection  may  be  mentioned  the  work 
accomplished  in  relation  to  the  customs 
tariff,  and  the  action  taken  in  recent 
years  in  relation  to  prices.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  was  honored  by  the  Em- 
peror with  the  appointment  as  Imperial 
the  late  carl  maret.  Prussian  Councillor  of  Commerce. 

Carl  Maret  worked  unceasingly,  in  his  public  and  private  ca- 
pacities, until  the  last  days  of  his  ripe  old  age,  leaving  a  record 
to  be  remembered  gratefully  by  the  whole  German  rubber  in- 
dustry. 

The  funeral  of  Councillor  Maret,  on  January  26,  was  a  typical 
illustration  of  the  high  esteem  and  honor  in  which  the  deceased 
was  held  as  well  as  of  the  general  s;rrow  caused  by  his  death. 
The  residents  of  Harburg,  the  municipal  council,  and  officers 
and  employes  of  the  company  were  his  funeral  escort.  The  in- 
terment was  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Harburg,  where  the  Maret 
family  have  a  burial  plot.  Harburg  buried  its  best  and  most 
honored  citizen,  and  a  funeral  procession  like  this  was  never 
seen  within  its  walls. 

Besides  the  countless  tributes  of  condolence  sent  from  near 
and  far,  many  personal  friends  of  the  deceased  and  the  firm,  the 
representatives  of  the  principal  rubber  factories  of  Germany, 
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and  Herr  Dr.  Soetbeer  in  his  capacity  as  business  manager  of 
the  Centralverein  Deutscher  Kautschukwaaren-Fabriken  had 
arrived  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  deceased.  The 
decorations,  palms,  flowers,  and  wreaths  were  innumerable. 

The  funeral  cortege  was  headed  by  the  band  of  the  Harburg 
Pionier  Battalion,  followed  by  the  society  of  the  guard  reserves, 
whose  senior  was  Carl  Maret  (he  served  his  military  duties 
during  1850-51— a  one  year  volunteer — in  the  guards),  a  dele- 
gation of  the  employes  of  the  Harburg  rubber  works,  bearing 
the  floral  tributes  of  the  board  of  directors;  then  the  hearse, 
followed  by  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased  ;  the  chiefs  of  the 
imperial  and  municipal  governments,  the  municipal  council  of 
Harburg,  the  fire  department  of  the  Harburg  rubber  and  other 
factories.  Then  the  branches  of  the  Vereinigte  Gummiwaaren- 
Fabriken  Harburg-Wien,  business  friends  and  representatives 
of  the  firm,  the  whole  office  force,  and  the  entire  corps  of  em- 
ployes of  the  Harburg  works.  About  2000  persons  were  in  line  . 
Herr  Konistorialrat  General  Superintendent  Remmers  preached 
the  funeral  sermon,  after  which  the  coffin  was  lowered  to  its 
resting  place. 

TRIBUTE    FROM   THE   RUBBER   ASSOCIATION. 

On  January  22,  occurred  the  death,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  of  the 
president  of  our  society,  Imperial  Councillor  of  Commerce  and  Senator 
Herr  Carl  Maret,  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Vereinigte 
Gummiwaren-Fabriken,  Hat  burg  Wien. 

When,  in  the  year  1895,  the  Verein  Deutscher  Kautschukwaren-Fab- 
riken  was  founded,  he  was  elected  the  first  president,  and  when,  in  i8q8, 
this  society  and  the  Vereinigung  Deutscher  Gummiwaren-Fabriken  were 
fused  into  the  Centralverein,  no  doubt  existed  that  in  this  greater  society 
the  presidency  belonged  to  him.  As  director  of  the  largest  German 
establishment  in  the  rubber  industry,  aided  by  years  of  successful  expe- 
rience in  this  branch,  endowed  with  exceptional  gifts  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, he  enjoyed  the  implicit  confidence  of  his  associates.  The  pre- 
dominant features  in  his  adminstration  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  were 
his  keen  intellect,  the  broadness  of  his  judgment,  the  combination  of 
moderation  and  firmness  of  his  nature,  his  personal  amiability,  and  his 
great  faculty  to  reconcile  opposing  factions  and  point  out  to  them  their 
allied  interests.  In  high  esteem  and  love,  the  Centralverein  will  ever 
preserve  his  memory  loyally  and  indelibly. 

CENTRALVEREIN  DEUTSCHER  KAUTSCHUKWAREN  FABR1KEN. 
R.  Hoffmann,  Vice  President.    Dr  Soei  beer,  Secretary. 

Herr  Maret  has  been  succeeded  in  his  position  in  the  board 
of  directors,  and  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  operation,  by 
Franz  Stingl,  Imperial  Austrian  Councillor.  Herr  Stingl  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  33  years,  and  has  been 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Wimpassing  factory  for  25 
years. 

DEATHS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 

Wilder  F.  McClintock,  vice  president  and  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.,  and  in  charge  of  their  office 
at  No.  232  Summer  street,  Boston,  died  on  February  5.  About 
a  week  previously  he  had  a  rupture,  and  submitted  to  an  opera- 
tion, which  was  successful,  but  he  took  cold  immediately  after- 
ward which  developed  into  pneumonia  with  a  speedily  "fatal  re- 
sult. Mr.  McClintock  was  born  58  years  ago  at  Wiscasset, 
Maine.  About  twenty  years  ago  he  became  connected  with  the 
Portland  (Maine)  store  of  the  Hall  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
manager  when  that  company,  in  1900,  was  absorbed  by  the 
Stoughton  Rubber  Co.,  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Boston  store  of  the  latter.  About  four  months  ago  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintock was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Stoughton  company. 
The  funeral  was  held  at  No.  31  Lincoln  place,  Boston,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  and  the  interment  was  at  Wiscasset  on  the  next  day. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son,  Edward  H.  McClintock,  of 
Beverly,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  McClintock  was  a  mason  and  be- 
longed to  the  Seaside  Lodge  of  Booth  Bay  Harbor,  Maine.  Mr. 


McClintock  had  been  a  member  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  since  March,  1900,  and  the  Club  sent  a  floral  offering  to 
the  funeral,  besides  adopting  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  :  Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  our  friend  and  fellow 
member,  Wilder  F.  McClintock,  we,  the  members  of  the  New  England 
Rubber  Club,  are  moved  by  our  sense  of  losstorecoid  the  following  res- 
olutions : 

Resolved :  That  in  the  untimely  death  of  our  friend,  the  trade  of  New 
England  loses  an  honorable  representative,  and  our  Club  one  of  its 
valued  members. 

Resolved :  That  we  extend  to  his  family  and  to  the  corporation  with 
which  he  was  for  many  years  so  closely  identified,  our  deep  sympathy. 

Resolved :  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Club,  and  copies  engrossed  and  be  sent  to  his  family  and  business  asso- 
ciates. 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  Eugene  H. 
Clapp,  George  P.  Whitmore. 

*  »     » 

Mark  R.  Hayne,  secretary  of  the  Alden  Rubber  Co.  (Bar- 
berton,  Ohio),  died  at  his  home  in  Akron  on  January  27,  of  a 
complication  of  diseases,  after  an  illness  of  more  than  six 
months.  He  was  born  in  New  York  state  56  years  ago,  and 
had  lived  in  Akron  about  25  years,  during  which  he  had  be- 
come one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  city,  through  his  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Mr. 
Hayne  was  a  man  of  fine  intelligence  and  cultivated  tastes, 
having  a  love  for  the  antique  and  being  considerable  of  a  col- 
lector. He  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter,  and  mother 
and  brother.     Funeral  services  were  held  in  Akron  on  January 

29,  and  the  interment  was  at  Glendale  cemetery,  in  that  city. 

*  *    * 

Joseph  Buckingham  Canfield,  son  of  H.  O.  Canfield,  the 
rubber  manufacturer  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  superin- 
tendent in  his  father's  factory,  died  accidentally  on  the  night  of 
February  18  at  his  home  as  a  result  of  asphyxiation  from  coal 
gas  from  the  house  furnace.  Mr.  Canfield  was  33  years  of  age, 
a  college  graduate,  a  member  of  the  Algonquin  and  Bridgeport 
Yacht  clubs,  and,  like  his  father,  prominent  in  Masonic  circles. 


LECTURES  TO  RUBBER  WORKERS. 

THE  course  of  lectures  maintained  by  The  Canadian  Rubber 
Co.  of  Montreal  for  the  benefit  of  their  employes,  and 
mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World,  is  proving  a  suc- 
cess. Mr.  D.  Lome  Gibbon,  general  manager  of  the  company, 
reports:  "  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  lectures  are  being  well  at- 
tended, and  I  already  notice  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  element  to  acquire  further  knowledge."  Regarding  the 
motive  for  establishing  this  lecture  course,  Mr.  Gibbon  says  : 
"  When  I  assumed  the  management  of  this  company  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  rubber  manufac- 
turing by  the  general  public,  and  more  particularly  the  people 
who  used  the  manufactured  articles.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
those  who  used  rubber  goods  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  it,  and  the  only  feasible  plan  I  could  think  of,  was 
to  have  our  staff  acquire  more  knowledge  and  be  in  a  position 
to  impart  it  to  our  customers  and  prospective  customers.  The 
principal  reason,  however,  that  prompted  me  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  to  employes  was  my  desire  to  interest  them  in  their 
work,  as  in  my  experience,  no  man  can  make  a  success  of  his 
work  unless  he  is  thoroughly  interested  in  it." 


Under  the  new  Cuban  tariff  act,  the  import  duty  on  manu- 
factures of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  the  duty  has  been 
advanced  30  per  cent. 
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NEW   ENGLAND   RUBBER  CLUB'S  ANNUAL  DINNER. 


THE  fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club,  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston,  on  the  evening 
of  February  17,  was  attended  by  170  members  and 
guests.  It  proved  a  thoroughly  successful  and  enjoy- 
able occasion,  in  every  respect,  and  was  voted  by  many  present 
to  be  the  best  of  the  social  features  yet  planned  by  the  Club, 
while  the  members  of  the  various  committees  in  charge  were 
liberally  complimented  upon  the  excellence  with  which  their 
work  had  been  done. 

The  invitations  had  announced  that  a  reception  would  be 
held  in  the  handsome  parlors  of  the  hotel  until  5.50  o'clock, 
when  a  bugle  call  would  give  notice  that  the  tables  were  in 
readiness.  The  members  and  their  guests  were  received  by 
the  Hon.  L.  Dewart  Apsley,  president  of  the  Club;  his  Excel- 
lency John  L.  Bates,  governor  of  Massachusetts;  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Moody,  secretary  ol  the  navy  of  the  United  States  '< 
and  the  Hon.  D.  A.  De  Armond,  member  of  Congress  from 
Missouri,  the  introductions  being  made  by  the  Club's  reception 
committee, consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  W.  Stedman,  Joseph  Davol 
C.  C.  Converse,  F.  C.  Hood,  and 
R.  D.  Evans. 

Precisely   on    time  the   bugle 
sounded,  when  the  diners  formed 
in    procession    and,    headed    by 
President  Apsley  and  Governor 
Bates,  marched  to  the  beautiful 
gold  and  white  ballroom  of  the 
hotel.    The  room,  beyond  its  own 
wealth  of  ornamentation,  bore  no 
decoration — and    needed   none — 
except  that  over  the  head  table 
were    displayed    four    American 
flags  and  the  personal  flag  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy.      Previous 
to    the   march   each    guest    had 
been  presented  with  a  printed  list 
indicating    his  position  at  table. 
Every  one  was  pleased  with  the 
seating  plan,  which,  instead  of  providing 
long  rows  of  tables,  showed  a  number  of 
circular  tables,  each   surrounded  by  fine 
gilded  chairs.   At  the  head  table,  reaching 
across   the  room,   President   Apsley   was 
seated,  with  the  guests  of  honor,  as  shown 
in  an  accompanying  plan.     A  copy  of  the 
menu  is  also  presented  herewith. 


MENU 

Cotuits,  en  Coquille 

Saulei  ne 

Tortue  Verte,  Claire 

Celeri                                              Radi 

Olives 

Alose  Planchee,  Maitre  d'Hotel 

Pommes  Hollandaise 

Vol-au-Vent,  Salpicon 

Champagne 

Filet  de  Bceuf,  Modeine 

Pommes  Delmonico                                                   Haricot  Vert 

SORBET   A   LA    RUBBER   CLUB 

Cigar  ettes 

Sarcelle  Roti 

Salade  de  Saison 

Glaces  Assorti                                           Petit  Fours     Cigars 

Cafe 

Apollinaris 

PLAN  OF  QUESTS'  TABLE 


At  8  o'clock,  President  Apsley  rapped 
for  order  and  said  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  to  remind  you  that  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  was  organized  some  five  years  ago  by  about  twenty  gentlemen  and 
that  it  now  has  190  members.  During  these  years  we  have  met  on  many 
similar  occasions  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  recall  those  enjoyable 
times.  Our  midsummer  outings  have  not  been  less  enjoyable,  but  I  am 
sure  that  this  occasion,  both  in  pleasure  and  profit,  will  be  remembered 
longest,  and  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  the  Club. 

These  social  gatherings  are  in  themselves  good,  but  the  desirability 
and  prosperity  of  this  Club  rest  on  something  more  important,  for  in  no 
business  that  I  have  known  anything  about  has  there  been  so  much  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  as  there  has  been  in  the  rubber  trade,  and  I  fear  that 
too  much  of  it  still  exists. 


But  I  can  with  pleasure  state,  advisedly,  that  much  of  this  feeling  has 
disappeared  through  the  better  acquaintance  with  each  other  made  pos- 
sible by  the  work  of  this  organization.  We  are  learning  that  the  "  other 
fellow,"  though  not  perfect,  is  not  so  dishonest  as  we  had  imagined,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  is  quite  as  honest  as  we  are. 

This  Club  has  the  opportunity  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  in  this 
industry,  which  amounts  annually  to  over  $120,000,000,  and  I  speak 
quite  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  more  than  one-half  of  these  goods 
are  manufactured  in  New  England.  One  branch  of  this  industry  alone, 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  can  lay  claim  to  over  one-third,  or  about  $45,- 
000,000  of  this  business,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  from  80  to  85  per  cent, 
of  these  goods  are  manufactured  in  New  England.  These  are  large  fig- 
ures, but  each  year  will  see  them  larger,  as  the  country  is  growing  and 
the  demands  are  increasing.  We  are  exporting  rubber  goods  to  about 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  since  the  formation  of  this 
Club  this  export  business  has  increased  five-fold. 

This  organization  can  exert  a  powerful  influence  with  its  members  if 
it  will  point  out  to  them  the  importance  and  wisdom  of  manufacturing 
and  sending  to  foreign  countries  only  goods  of  a  quality  that  will  give 
satisfaction.     Working  on  these  lines,  the  entire  rubber  trade  and  the 

country  at  large  will  say,  "  Prosperity 
to  the  New  England  Rubber  Club." 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  very  great 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  His 
Excellency.  John  L.  Bates,  governor 
of  this  commonwealth,  who  will  wel- 
come our  honored  guests. 
*     *     » 

Governor  Bates  was  given 
a  great  reception  when  he  arose 
to    welcome    the     distinguished 
guests  of  the  club.  His  first  duty, 
he  said,  was  to  extend  a  welcome, 
on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  the  Club  itself,  which  he  no- 
ticed was  the  New  England  Rub- 
ber Club.    "  For,"  he  said,  "there 
is  very  little  in  New  England  that 
does    not   belong   to    Massachu- 
setts, and  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in 
Massachusetts  that  New  Englahd  does  not 
claim." 

Remarking  that  ill  winds  blew  the  rub- 
ber men  good,  he  said  that  he  judged  from 
the  appearance  of  the  assembly  that  this 
had  been  a  good  winter  for  the  rubber 
business.  He  felt  that  he  himself  had  con- 
tributed to  their  prosperity,  for  every- 
where he  had  attended  a  dinner  during 
the  season  he  had  lost  a  pair  of  rubbers. 
Continuing  he  said  : 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you,  so  far  as  you  represent  the  broader 
Massachusetts,  which  is  called  New  England,  to  the  old  commonwealth, 
where  the  business  that  you  represent  was  first  begun  in  America.  The 
rubber  industry  has  grown  wonderfully  within  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  and  to-night  I  recognize  that  you  represent  an  industry  whose 
product,  according  to  the  last  census,  in  Massachusetts  alone,  was  worth 
something  like  $30,000,000,  and  one  that  employed  11,000  wage  earners, 
representing  at  least  a  town  of  55,000  inhabitants,  that  might  be  said  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  various  industries  known  as  the  rubber  industries 
of  this  commonwealth.  In  extending  wishes  for  your  prosperity.  I  know 
I  am  extending  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  itself. 


George  H.  Hood 

Arthur  W.  Stedman 

Hon-  L.  A.  Frothingbam 

Hon.  George  H.  Lyman 

Congressman  D.  A.  DeArmond 

Governor  J.  L.  Bates 

Hon.  L.  D.  Apsley,  President 

Secretary  William  H.  Moody 

Ex-Governor  A.  O.  Bourn 

George  A.  Alden 

Hon.  J.  J,  Myers 

C.  C.  Converse. 

Robert  D.  Evans 
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Referring  to  the  presence  of  a  secretary  of  the  navy,  Govern- 
or Bates  remarked  that  nine  times  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try this  office  had  been  filled  from  Massachusetts,  and  he  felt 
that  the  present  incumbent  was  a  worthy  successor  to  the  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  the  state  who  had  preceded  him.  Introduc- 
ing Congressman  De  Armond,  the  Governor  said  : 

It  is  also  ray  pleasant  privilege  to  welcome  one  who  comes  this  even- 
ing as  a  good  Democrat  from  Bates  county,  Missouri.  [Laughter.]  I 
am  hoping  that  before  he  gets  through  this  evening  he  will  explain  how 
it  is  that  a  Bates  county  down  South  sends  a  Democrat,  when  no  such 
county  would  be  called  a  Bates  county  in  Massachusetts.  [Applause.] 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  him  because  of  what  we  know  of  him,  a  man  of 
convictions,  a  man  of  force,  a  man  who  is  a  good  and  a  fair  fighter,  and 
a  man  who  represents  a  great  commonwealth.     [Applause.] 

*     *     * 

President  Apsley  next  introduced  Secretary  Moody  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gentlemen  :  In  my  brief  introductory  remarks  I  referred  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  export  trade  in  our  branch  of  industry,  and 
I  now  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  successfully  compete 
with  other  countries  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  is  essential  that  the 
flag  of  our  nation  should  be  respected  by  those  with  whom  we  would  do 
business. 

Commerce  can  only  flourish  where  peaceful  conditions  prevail  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  peaceful  foreign  relations  than  the  protec- 
tion of  our  'rights  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  thought  is  em- 
phasiied  at  this  particular  time  by  the  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  where 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  either  Russia  or  Japan,  in  that  territory, 
so  largely  depends  on  the  strength  of  their  respective  navies 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  appropriate  that  we  should  be  possessed  of 
information  regarding  the  naval  equipment  of  our  nation,  and  we  are 
especially  fortunate  and  feel  greatly  honored  by  having  with  us  a  citizen 
of  this  commonwealth  whom  all  our  people  delight  to  honor,  one  who 
by  his  conspicuous  services  in  congress,  as  well  as  by  the  high  position 
he  now  occupies,  has  done  much  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Hon.  William  H.  Moody. 

»     *     * 

Secretary  Moody  said  that  he  always  took  delight  in  re- 
sponding to  the  toast  "  The  Navy."  Possibly  some  present  had 
seen  him  referred  to  as  "an  impressive  jingo  "  in  the  newspa- 


pers, in  consequence  of  his  response  to  the  same  toast  in  New 
York  the  other  night.  "  I  fear  that  your  President,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  from  what  he  has  said  is  in  the  same  class.  He  stated  that 
while  I  believed  that  I  was  a  lover  of  peace — I  know  that  I  am 
a  lover  of  peace,  gentlemen— that  while  I  believed  I  was  a  lover 
of  peace,  it  was  only  because  I  believed  that  peace  was  best  pre- 
served by  armament.  If  that  is  what  he  means  by  being  a 
'  jingo,'  I  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment.  If  the  wish  to  use  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  enormous  resources  of  this  country  in 
the  defense  of  the  nation's  rights  upon  the  sea  constitutes  'jin- 
goism,' then  again  I  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment.  And  I 
have  to  say  that  I  am  in  good  company.     [Applause.]  " 

He  would  not  call  to  witness  all  the  distinguished  men  in 
American  history  who  had  believed  with  him,  but  would  only 
refer  to  George  Washington,  who,  in  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress said  :  "  The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge  the  per- 
suasion that  contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events  they  will 
forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms  with 
which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds.  If  we  desire 
to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it.  If  we  desire  to  se- 
cure peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising 
prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for 
war."  He  was  quite  willing  to  be  called  a  George  Washington 
jingo.     [Applause.] 

He  referred  to  the  naval  features  of  the  war  now  in  prog- 
ress beyond  the  Pacific,  but  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  to  the 
history  of  other  lands  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  sea 
power.  No  nation  had  had  lessons  more  sudden  and  more  fre- 
quent of  the  great  importance  of  that  power  than  our  own,  and 
he  recounted  several  instances,  with  the  importance  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  country.  Secretary  Moody 
concluded  : 

The  first  duty  in  time  of  peace  is  to  prepare  the  navy  so  that  it  shall 
be  instantly  ready  to  perform  the  function  for  which  it  is  ultimately  de- 
signed. We  have  a  big  responsibility  in  the  Carribean  sea.  It  is  there 
the  Monroe  doctrine  has  its  greatest  application,  and  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine is  just  as  strong  as  the  navy  and  no  stronger.  If  we  are  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  we  never  shall  have  to  do  it.  We 
have  a  big  responsibility  to  Cuba,  We  have  a  big  responsibility  to  the 
Philippines.     I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  much  of  the  lust  of  land 


List  of  the  Club  Members  Present  and  Their  Guests. 

[The  members  are  named  first,  followed  by  names  ol  guests  "  indented."] 


George  A.  Alden 
H.  H.  Wadleigh 
Hon.  J.  J.  Myers, 

ex-Speiker  Massachusetts 
legislature 

E.  I.  Aldrich 
Will  L.  Stewart 

F.  H.  Appleton 

F.  H.  Appleton,  Jr. 

Lewis  D.  Apsley 

Hon.   J.    B.   Holden 

Hon.  J. J. McCarthy, 

collector  Port  of  Boston 

Gen.W.H.Brigham, 

of  Governor  Bates's  staff 
A.  D.  Gleason 
Thomas  F.  Taft 
Rev.  John  Baltzly 
Charles  H.  Crump 
Joseph  S.  Bradley 
Milton  T.  Bailey 
Charles  F.  Hamilton 
George  A.  Reardon 
Col.  E.  H.  Woods, 

Boston  Herald 
D.   J.  Lord 
Henry  Tower 
R.  S.  Osterhout 
R.  C.  Hall 


C.  C.  Lockwood 
C.  H.  Arnold 
C.  J.  Bailey 
Robert  B.  Baird 
W.  T.  Baird 
W.  E.  Barker 

A.  L.  Robinson 
Charles  W.  Barnes 

0.  A.  Barnard 
Charles  H.  Sawyer 
Lawrence  T.  Sawyer 
F.  C.  Johnson 

A.  W.  Pope 
A.  F.  Bartholomew 
A.  O.  Bourn 

H.  H.  Beddell 
S.  W.  Bourn 

1.  F.  Buruham 
Frand  T.  Carlton 
R.  L.  Chipman 
A.  W.  Clapp 

E.  H.  Clapp 
W.  C.  Coleman 
A.  L.  Comstock 

F.  K.  Guth 
C.  C.  Converse 

I.  W.  Chick 
Newton  Crane 


E.  H.  Cutler 
Isaac  Crocker 
Joseph  Davol 
Eben  F".  Dewing 
R.  L.  Dorr 

J.  Frank  Dunbar 
Alexander  S.  Brown 

C.  F.  Edgarton 

F.  C.  Hatch 
George  P.  Eustis 

William  R.  Dupee 
R.  D.  Evans 
W.  M.  Farwell 

F.  H.  Albee 
George  II.  Forsyth 
Thomas  Forsyth 

John  II.  Forsyth 
John  H.  Flint 

John  N.  Cole 
W.  H.  Gleason 

D.  N.  Graves 
Horace  Albers 
William  N.  Homer 

N.  Lincoln  Greene 
G.  Edward  Habrick 

J.  E.  Martin 
J.  H.  Hebard 

E.  A.  Hebard 


L.  H.  Bartlett 

E.  D.  Hewins 
Charles  Kellogg 

F.  C.  Hood 

Dr.  Carl  O.  Weber 

Arthur  Little 
George  H.  Hood 
John  Hopewell 
H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss 
O.  R.  Howe 
Ernest  Jacoby 
Frederick  H.  Jones 

Arthur  G.  Walton 

Charles  J.  Rich 
William  Keyes 

P.  D.  Langley 
William  B.  Laighton 

J.  Henry  Bean 
Frank  L.  Locke 
R.  A.  Loewenthal 
H.  C.  Mason 
George  II.  Mayo 
W.  H.   Mayo 
C.  H.  McDermott 
John  J.  McGill 
Otto  Meyer 
Charles  A.  Motse,   Jr 
Fred  L.  Moses 


John  E.  Page 

John  Abbott 
R.  E.  Paine 
William  H.  Palmer 

W.  H.  Johnson 
John  S.  Patterson 

Eli  Bliss 

Dr.  F.  A.  Davis 

W.  J.  Kent 

D.  L.  McGibbon 
George  Bartet 
John  Haseltine 

A.  M.  Paul 

E.  E.  Fay 
R.  J.  Owens 
M.  S.  Morley 

E.  B.  Pearson 
W.  L.  Pitcher 

Jos.  W.  Green,  Jr. 
W.  B.  Powell 
Edward  R.  Rice 
J.  M.  Rice 
Thomas  G.  Richards 
P.  L.  Rider 

Captain  F.  L.  Allen 
T.  J.  Skinner 

Ellsworth  H.  Hicks 
J.  H.  D.  Smith 


A.  P.  Spear 

H.  B.  Sprague 
George  H.  Burgess 

A.  W.  Stedman 

G.  Herbert  Windeler 
Hon.   L.  A.    Froth- 

inghara 
Speaker  Massachusetts 

legislature 
John  W.  Wylde 

J.  H.  Stedman 

Walter  I.  Swasey 
Leland  T,  Powers 
Dr.  Edward  Rofle 
Dr.  G.  W.  Whiting 
Ellis   Hollingsworth 

Benjamin  Taft 

J.  Jackson  Todd 

F.  W.  Veazie 
Daniel  Clifford 
Frank  Thayer 

E.  E.   Wadbrook 

H.  F.  Wanning 

John  F.  Wheeler 

Frank  N.  White 

Howard  B.  White 

George  P.  Whitmore 

E.  S.  Williams 
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which  is  characteristic  of  our  race,  much  of  the  desire  to  be  a  great  world 
power  in  the  taking  of  the  Philippines,  but  I  believe  the  underlying  mo- 
tive in  taking  them  was  the  same  as  that  which  induced  us  to  give  up 
Cuba.     We  must  defend  those  islands. 

We  have  26,000  miles  of  seacoast  to  defend — more  than  any  nation 
except  Great  Britain.  Leave  it  undefended  and  it  is  a  pathway  to  our 
enemies.  Defended  it  is  your  greatest  safeguard.  We  have  no  entang- 
ling alliance  with  any  other  country  and  we  shall  enter  into  none.  We 
shall  defend  ourselves.  Let  us  then  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the 
seas,  which  he  hath  given  us  for  defense,  impregnable,  and  with  their 
help  alone  defend  ourselves,     fn  them  and   in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 

[Applause.] 

*  *     » 

President  Apsley  next  introduced  Congressman  DeAr- 
mond,  saying  : 

Gentlemen  :  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  members  of  this 
Club  have  their  minds  largely  centered  upon  questions  which  have  spe- 
cial connection  with  the  rubber  business,  but  we  do  not  forget  that  we 
are  not  only  manufacturers  and  merchants,  but  citizens  of  the  United 
States  as  well,  and  are,  therefore,  deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  conducting  of  the  business  of  our  government,  whether  state  or  na- 
tional, and  we  certainly  desire  that  the  power  of  the  professional  poli- 
tician or  the  supposed  interest  of  political  parties  may  not  interfere  with 
effective  work  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  it. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  personally,  and  the  Club  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  having  here  to  night  one  of  the  very  foremost  men  in 
the  national  house  of  representatives,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble character,  and  eminently  qualified  to  handle  the  important  subject  of 
"Civil  Service  Reform." 

I  now  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you   the   Hon.  David  A.   De 

Armond,  of  Missouri. 

*  *     * 

Congressman  DeArmond,  who  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, after  paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  American  navy,  said  : 

I  have  been  convinced  for  some  time  that  there  is  a  great  mistake 
committed  by  making  the  tenure  in  the  civil  service  practically  for  life. 
I  believe  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  I  believe  under 
our  system  that  the  people  ought  occasionally,  and  perhaps  quite  fre- 
quently, to  have  the  opportunity  to  determine  whether  a  man  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  public  service  or  not.  I  believe  the  effect  of  putting  a  num. 
ber  of  men  into  the  public  service  under  a  system  which  leaves  many  of 
them  there  for  life  is  bad.  The  first  thing,  under  the  present  system,  is 
to  get  into  the  public  service,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  you  may 
continue  in  it ;  the  next  thing  is  to  lessen  the  amount  of  services  you 
perform  and  increase  the  amount  of  compensation  you  receive.  That  is 
human  nature.  Don't  exhaust  the  job  too  soon.  Don't  do  too  much. 
[Laughter.] 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  if  persons  were  appointed  to  the  civil 
service  for  a  definite  period  of  time.  Then  there  would  be  constantly 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  employe  the  condition  that  in  order  to  get  an 
extension  of  time  by  reappointment,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
prove  himself  efficient  and  reliable. 

Let  me  suggest,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  matter  of  turns,  that  it  is 
about  time  we  had  our  turn  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs. 
[Laughter.]  It  is  a  great  relief  in  an  executive  officer  not  to  have  con- 
trol of  patronage  absolutely,  merely  to  peddle  out  to  party  workers — 
not  that  I  decry  the  party  worker — but  for  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to 
press  upon  a  man  who  has  many  public  duties,  to  perform  the  important 
one  of  putting  them  into  public  employment,  is  really  to  wear  out  men 
who  might  devote  their  time  to  more  useful  pursuits.  I  have  no  doubt 
my  friend,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  appreciates  that,  great  partisan  as 
he  is,  and  a  man  can  be  a  good  partisan  even  though  he  is  on  the  wrong 
side,  as  he  is.     [Laughter.] 

The  great  disideratum  in  public  affairs  is  absolute  honesty.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  most  profitable  things  this  country  has  done  in  recent 
years  was  parting  with  Cuba,  when  this  country  had  the  power  to  hold 
it.  It  was  not  only  honorable  and  creditable  in  us,  but  beneficial  to  us 
for  generations  to  come. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  making,  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home  "  was  played  by  the  orchestra,  while  the  members  de- 
parted for  their  homes,  all  voting  the  banquet  a  marked  suc- 
cess. In  this  connection  should  be  named  the  members  of  the 
various  committees  having  charge  of  the  arrangements  : 

Dinner  Committee. — Frederick  H.  Jones,  William  Keyes,  George  P. 
Whitmore,  William  J.  Kelly,  O.  A.  Barnard. 

Entertainment  Committee. — Arthur  W.  Stedman,  William  F.  Mayo, 
E.  S.  Williams.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  Theodore  S.  Bassett. 

Reception  Committee. — Arthur  W.  Stedman,  Joseph  Davol,  Costello 
C.  Converse,  Frederick  C.  Hood,  Robert  D.  Evans. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  evening  was  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  ladies  in  the  boxes  in  the  balcony,  who  watched 
the  proceedings  with  interest  to  the  end.  It  was  the  first  occa- 
sion when  ladies  had  been  present  at  one  of  the  Club's  enter- 
tainments. One  party  was  made  up  of  the  wives  of  President 
L.  D.  Apsley  and  Colonel  E.  H.  Woods,  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
and  a  number  of  their  friends. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WEATHER  STRIPS. 


ONE  of  the  many  minor  lines  of  manufacture  in  which  rub- 
ber forms  an  important  part  is  that  of  ordinary  weather 
strips  for  doors  and  sashes.  These  useful  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliances generally  utilize  only  low  grade  reclaimed  stock, 
usually  in  the  form  of  rubber  coated  sheeting  and  light  cloth 
insertion  packing.  A  common  method  of  combining  the  rub- 
ber with  either  wood  or  metal  strips  is  in  the  form  of  an  open 
tubular  fold  of  sheeting,  with  the  edges  held  securely  in  the 
body  of  the  strip.  This  form  is  known  as  the  "  double  edge  " 
or  "cushion  "  style,  as  distinguished  from  the  single  edge  of 
flat  rubber  packing  formerly  more  commonly  employed. 

In  making  the  newer  or  double  edge  strip  the  rubber  sheet- 
ing is  first  cut  very  accurately  parallel  by  rapidly  drawing  the 
fabric  between  sharp  knives  set  at  proper  intervals  in  a  bench. 
The  edges  are  next  glued  by  a  simple  device  and  are  then 
ready  for  insertion  in  the  prepared  molding,  which  contains 
two  fine  parallel  lengthwise  cuts  to  receive  the  glued  edges  of 
the  rubber  strip.  The  latter  is  quickly  inserted  into  the  cuts 
by  the  aid  of  a  simple  grooved  hand  block  or  die,  which  folds 
and  fits  the  rubber  into  its  place.  These  wood  weather  strips 
are  made  in  numerous  neat  designs,  sizes,  and  forms,  adapted 
to  every  requirement  of  location. 

More  attractive  and  durable,  however,  are  the  extremely  neat 
forms  of  weather  strip  attained  by  substituting  thin  sheet 
metal — brass,  zinc,  or  copper — for  the  clumsy  wood  moldings. 
This  newer  form  combines  the  merits  of  flexibility,  durability, 
and  compactness.  It  is  very  inconspicuous  when  applied  and 
is  the  only  kind  adapted  to  many  locations,  as  around  sashes 
of  railway  coaches  for  excluding  dust  and  preventing  vibration. 
These  rubber  strips  vary  in  width  from  Y%  to  ft  of  an  inch,  and 
are  frequently  made  continuous  in  100  feet  lengths. 

The  manufacture  of  these  strips  is  accomplished  by  swift 
automatic  machines  with  special  dies  and  folding  devices  to 
form  the  flat  metal  ribbon  into  neatly  curved  and  creased 
backs,  with  edges  closely  folded  in  to  avoid  cutting  the  rubber 
surfaces,  yet  holding  the  rubber  strip  in  a  compact  grip.  After 
forming  the  strip  the  machine  automatically  punches  through 
the  metal  back  small  holes  at  regular  intervals  for  allowing  the 
passage  of  the  brads  used  in  applying  the  strip.  These  still 
further  aid  to  hold  the  rubber  in  place. 


Messrs.  Earle  Brothers,  India-rubber  brokers,  No.  66 
Broad  street,  New  York,  have  favored  The  India  Rubber 
World  with  a  copy  of  their  annual  Rubber  Statistics  for  1903— 
a  publication  which  has  appeared  regularly  so  many  years. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Issued  January  5,  1904. 

NO.  748,742.  Hose  coupling.  Jefferson  Jefery,  Newcastle 
Pa. 

748,775.  Wheel  [with  special  rim  for  retaining  rubber  tire].  J.  B.  Mc- 
Mullen,  Howard  county,  Md. 

748,798.  Art  of  manufacturing  hose.  H.  H.  Shepard  and  F.  H. 
Fish,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

748,858.  Cover  for  elastic  tires  [the  new  feature  in  the  Palmer  tire]. 
Christian  II.  Gray,  Silvertown,  and  T.  Sloper,  Devizes,  England. 

748,937.  Holder  for  the  stoppers  of  water  bottles.  A.  C.  Eggers,  New 
York  city,  assignor  to  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

748,953.     Tool  for  seating  rubber  tires  in  rim  channels.     W.S.Jacobs, 

Maiden,  Mass. 
74S,9")6.     Mold.     J.  F.  Spencer,   Philadelphia. 
749.053-     Golf  ball.     Charles  J.  Grist,  Apsley,  Banstead,  England. 

Trade  Mark. 
41,809.     Certain  named  rubber  goods.     The  Flexible   Rubber  Goods 

Co.,    Winstead,    Conn.      Essential  feature. — The   word    "  Vita." 

Used  since  October  2,  igoi. 

Issued  January  12,  1904. 

749,180.     Surgical  pan.     A.  Galloway,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

749, 253-  Hose  coupling.  J.  Ballenberger  and  C.  Scheidemantel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

749,299.  Elastic  tread  horseshoe.  A.  W.  Jones,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal., 
assignor  to  J.  S.  Tait,  Washington,  D.  C. 

749,483.  Hose  coupling  [for  steam  hose  for  trains].  E.  E.  Gold,  New 
York  city. 

749,496.  Hose  coupling.  Henry  S.  Patterson,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  and 
Herbert  S.  Patterson,  Scenery  Hill,  Pa. 

749, °33-  Electrical  hose  signaling  apparatus.  W.  G.  Seeley,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Trade  Marks. 

41.847.  India-rubber  pencil  erasers.  L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth,  Vienna  and 
Budweis,  Austria- Hungary,  and  London,  England.  Essential  fea- 
ture.— The  letter  "  H,"  two  stars,  and  a  circle  surrounding  the 
letter   "  H  "  and  the  stars.     Used  since  January  I,  1879. 

41,852.  Elastic  webbing  fabric  and  goring.  Boston  Gore  and  Web 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston  and  Chelsea,  Mass.  Essential  feature. 
— An  oval-shaped  band  surrounding  the  letter  "  B  ".  Used  since 
April,  1894. 

Issued  January  19,  1904. 

749,774.     Paint  sprayer.     H.  R.  Cooper,  Sr.,  Butler,  Pa. 

749,830.     Vehicle  tire.     J.  Q.  Work,  Lamar,  Mo. 

749,840.  Rim  for  vehicle  wheels  [with  flange  for  retaining  pneumatic 
tire].     S.  Butler,  Westbury-upon-Trym.  England. 

749,845.  Cushion  tire.  J.  Coomber,  assignor  of  three- fourths  to  J. 
Caldwell,  H.  E.  Wood,  and  A.  C.  Gifford,  all  of  New  York  city. 

749,978.  Composite  block  for  soft  treads  and  method  of  making  same. 
C.  W.  Zaring,  New  York  city. 

750,000.     Vehicle  tire.     E.  F.  McArdle,  New  York  city. 

750,023.     Tire.     G.  M.  Depew,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

750.103.  Bed  pan.  A.  C.  Eggers.  New  York  city,  assignor  to  Good- 
year's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co. 

750.104.  Throat  bag.     Same. 

Trade  Mark. 
41,905.     Rubber  sponges.      Russian-American  India  Rubber  Co.,  St. 
Petersburg.     Essential  feature. — A   triangle  containing    within    it 
the  figures  "i860"  and  the  letters  "TPAPM."     Used  since 
January,  1888. 

Issued  January  26,  1904. 

750,249.  Protective  band  for  pneumatic  tire.  H.  Brooks,  Stirchley, 
England. 

750,271.  Fountain  pen.  A.  Eberstein,  assignor  to  C.  Brandt  and  C. 
E.  Brandt,  all  of  Boston. 

750,276.  Vaginal  syringe.     F.  J.  Gruss,  San  Francisco. 

750,297.  Nasal  douche.     F.  W.  Moffitt,  Chicago. 

750.340.  H^se  pipe  fastening.     F.  Bissing,  Kreuzlingen,  Switzerland. 

750,857.  Household  implement   [brush  head).      R.  Gibbons  (J.    K. 

Beach,  administrator),  New  York  city. 

750,379.  Pneumatic  tired  wheel.     T.  Lindenberg,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

750,430.  Fountain  pen.     F.  C.  Brown,  New  York  city. 


750,521.     Atomizer.     F.  V.   Braymer,  assignor  of  one  third  to  C.  W. 

Braymer,  both  of  Blooming  Valley,  Pa. 
750,546.     Fountain  pen.     F.  M.  Kegrize,  Philadelphia. 
750,571.     Pneumatic  seat.     C.  L.  Berger,  Richmond,  Ind.,  assignor  of 

one  half  to  R.  Morrow,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
750,583.     Fountain  pen.     F.  C.  Brown,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
750,647.     Vehicle  tire  protector.     F.  B.  Yayden,  Belleville,  N.  J. 
750,780.     Elastic  band  or  strap.     J.  D.  O'Brien,  Boston. 

Design. 
36,761.     Tiling.     A.  A.  Spadone,  New  York  city. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  maybe  ordered 
from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.]  . 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Patents  ArPLiED  For — 1903. 

[•  Denotes  Applications  from  ike  United  States.'] 

26.598.  G.  E.  Osmond  and  S.  Feast,  London.  Repair  bands  for  pneu- 
matic tires.     Dec.  4. 

26.599.  G.  E.  Osmond,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Dec.  4. 
26,608.  F.  W.  Barratt,  Wimborne.     Inflatable  tire.     Dec.  5. 
26,658.  H.  Williamson,  Liverpool.     Fire  hose  apparatus.     Dec.  5. 
26,717.  H.  R.  Weaver,  London.     Pneumatic  vehicle  tire.     Dec.  7. 
26,789.  J.  Balog,  London.     Fountain  pen      Dec.  7. 

26,805.  F.  W.  Mitchell,  Seven  Kings,  Essex.  Rubber  bath  glove. 
Dec.  8. 

26,880.     G.  H.  Hickson,  London.     Heel  protector  for  boots.     Dec.  8. 

26,955.     H.  L.  Todd,  London.     Fountain  pen.     Dec.  9. 

26,985.     G.  Sutton,  London.     Golf  ball.     Dec.  9. 

27,009.     J.  T.  Sutcliffe,  Burnley.     Adjustable  heel  for  boots.     Dec.  10. 

27,016.     F.  H.  Barker,  Manchester.    Rubber  heels  for  boots.    Dec.  10. 

27,078.  B.  Couverchel  and  J.  Billett,  London.  Anti-skidding  cover 
for  pneumatic  tire.     Dec.  10. 

27,065.  F.  Woodgates  and  T.  W.  Jourdan,  London.  Material  for  re- 
pairing pneumatic  tires.     Dec.  10. 

27.091.  J.  S.  Smith,  London.     Pneumatic'tire.     Dec.  10. 

27.092.  G.  Radmore,  London.     Rubber  tire  for  vehicles.     Dec.  10. 
27,187.     J.  Y.  Johnson,  London.     Improvement  in  wheels  for  vehicles 

having  pneumatic  tires.  (Soc.  An.  des  Forges  de  Douai,  France.) 
Dec.  11. 

27,240.     G.  Brown,  Glasgow.     Revolving  heel  pad.     Dec.  12. 

27,243.  W.  H.  Castlehouse.  E.  P.  Castlehouse,  and  C.  D.  Burton, 
Scarborough.     Tire  for  motor  cars.     Dec.  12. 

27,247.     F.  H    Barker,  Manchester.     Rubber  heel  for  boots.    Dec.  12. 

27,260.     F.  Tolkien,  London.     Tire  for  motor  and  cycles.     Dec.  12. 

27,320.  H.  S.  Eyre,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  Device  to  prevent  side 
slip  in  pneumatic  tires.     Dec.  24. 

27,391.  E.  Michelin,  London.  Lever  for  manipulating  the  covers  of 
pneumatic  tires.     Dec.  14. 

27,499.     W.  H.  Simons,  London.    Removable  heel  for  boots.  Dec.  15. 

27,512.  H.  Hessenmilller,  London.  Pneumatic  hammer,  more  es- 
pecially for  working  curved  surfaces  on  a  circular  plane,  such  as  re- 
silient rings  for  tires.     Dec.  15. 

27,520.  E.  C.  Pope- Sadler,  Kew.  Tread  for  pneumatic  tires,  to  pre- 
vent side  slip  or  puncture.     Dec.  15. 

27,534.  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  Huddersfield.  Device  to  prevent  slipping 
of  wheels.     Dec.  16. 

27,629.  E.  E.  Bernhard,  London.  Non-slipping  band  for  pneumatic 
tires.     Dec.  16. 

27,716.     A.  T.  Collier,  London.     Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.     Dec.  17. 

27,723.     P.  J.  Trooquette,  London.     Resilient  tire.     Dec.  17. 

27,747.  R.  Wallwork  and  C.  H.  Wallwork,  Manchester.  Means  of 
attaching  covers  to  pneumatic  tires.     Dec.  18. 

27,856.  A  J.  Howard,  Leicester.  Non-slipping  device  for  pneumatic 
tires.     Dec.  19. 

27,871.     L.  But,  Sheffield.     Tire  for  road  vehicles.     Dec.  19. 

27.955-  David  Moseley  and  B.  Blundstone,  Manchester.  Vehicle  tire. 
Dec.  21. 

28,120.  S.  Harrison  and  A.  Harrison,  Burnley.  Revolving  heel  pad. 
Dec.  22. 

28,152.     C.  T.  Kingzett,  London.    Manufacture  of  golf  balls.  Dec.  22. 

28,161.     A.  H.  Minns,  London.     Heel  pad.     Dec.  22. 

28,190.  Martin  Lindner,  London.  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  under 
pressure.     Dec.  2J. 
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28,207.     F.  Reddaway,  Manchester.     Securing  pneumatic  tires  to  rims. 

Dec.  23. 
28,233.     E.  Greg  and  T.  H.  Hirst,  London.      Manufacture  of  motor 

tires.     Dec.  23. 
28,294.     H.  L.  Alderson,  Stafford.     Non-slip  boot  protector.    Dec.  24. 
28,323.     J.  E.  Mortimer,  Portsmouth.     Valve  for  pneumatic  cushions. 

Dec.  24. 
"28,353.     Augustus  O.  Bourn,  52,  Chancery  Lane,  London.     Process 

of  vulcanizing  rubber.     Dec  24. 
28,371.     L.  Azulay,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Dec.   24. 
28,437.     T.  S.  Fordes,  London.     Resilient  tire  for   motors.     Dec.  28. 
28,500.     E.  E.  Hopkinson  and  J.  E.  Hopkinson  &  Co.,  Limited,  Lon- 
don.    Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.     Dec.  28. 
•28,545.     W.  G.  Heys,  Manchester.     Machine  for  covering  wire  with 

insulating  material.  (W.  E.  Ammon,  United  States.)  Dec.  29. 
28,664.  J.  Dexter,  London.  Leakage  cover  for  fire  hose.  Dec.  30. 
28,675.     R-  J-  Peach,  Birmingham.     Puncture  finder  for  inflated  tires. 

Dec.  30. 
28,691.     The   Dunlop   Rubber  Co.,    Limited,  and  J.  W.   O.   Walker, 

London.     Tire  for  vehicles.     Dec.  30. 
23,705.     A.  C.  Williams,  London.     Non-slipping   cushion   heel   pad. 

Dec.  31. 
28,720.     J.  Harrington,  Brighton.     Protective  tire  tread  for  outer  cover 

for  tires.     Dec.  31. 
28,809.     E-  Sedgwick,  Canterbury.     Revolving  heel.     Dec.  31. 
28,817.     D.   B.  Jacob,   London.     Non   slipping  device  for    pneumatic 

tires.     Dec.  31. 

Applications— 1904. 

28.     Oswald  G.  Moseley,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire  and  fabric  there- 
for.    Jan.  I. 

49.     Albert  C.  Hills,  Coventry.     Elastic  tire.     Jan.  1. 

58.     D.  Howard,  London.     Anti-side  slip  device  for  pneumatic  tired 
wheel.     Jan  I. 

62.     W.  C.  Hawtin,  London.     Heel  pad.     Jan.  I. 

•75.     W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.     Elastic  tread   horseshoe.     (J.   S 
Tait,  United  States.)    Jan.  1. 

90.     A.  J.  Boult,  London.     Puncture  closer  for  tires.     (Baron  R.  Per- 
sonne  de  Sennevoy,  France.)     Jan.  I. 

148.     R.  S.  Wood,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire.     Jan.  4. 

173.     R.  F.  Davis,  London.     "  Davis"  patent  heel.     Jan.  4. 

213.     J.  U.  Burt,  London.     Means  of  securing  resilient  tires  to  wheels. 
Jan.  4. 

255.     S.  E.  Burrow,  Leeds.     Waterproof  shield  for  cyclists.     Jan.  5. 

271.     S  Johnson,  London.     Wheel  rim  with  rubber  tire.     Jan.  5. 

277.     H.  A.  Rogers,  London.     Waterproof  garment.     Jan.  5. 

288.     J.  Marks,  London.     Hose  coupling.     Jan.  5. 

298.     C.  Mercades,  London.     Improvement  in  vehicles  having  pneu- 
matic tires.     Jan.  5. 

356.     R.  A.  Kent,  London.     Tire  composed  of  rubber  core  and  a  rub- 
ber covering.     Jan.  6. 

369.     L.  J.  Cole,  London.     Reservoir  pen,     Jan.  6. 

374.     Christian  H.  Gray,  London.     Improved  tennis  ball.     Jan.  6. 

377.     T.    M.    Thorn,    H.    R.    Gregory,   and   G.    Merrylees,    London. 
Treatment  of  waste  vulcanized  rubber.     Jan.  6. 

419.     H.  Asprey,  Burley,  Yorkshire.     Duplicate  non-puncturable  motor 
cycle  tire.     Jan.  7. 

428.     E.  T.  Cheer  and  W.  Tess,  Upton  Park,  Essex.     Rim  for  motor 
car.    Jan.  7. 

430.     J.  Hill,  Hawick,  Scotland.     Pneumatic  tire  cover.     Jan.   7. 

469.     E.  Cleary,  London.     Tire  for  vehicle.     Jan.  7. 

525.     Celeste  Joly  and   Reginald  Boucher,   London.      Elastic   wheel. 
Jan.  8. 

537.     The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co  ,  Limited,  and  J.  V.  Worthington,  Lon- 
don.    Inflatable  playing  ball.     Jan.  8. 

596.     E.    Niederhauser,   Cologne,   Germany.      Jacket   of   lamellx>    for 
pneumatic  tires.     Jan.  9. 

647.     W.  Foster  and  B.  S.  Foster,  Leeds.   Revolvingheelpad.Jan.il. 

654.     A.  W.  Mackenzie  and  J.  Ross,  London.     Wheel  rim  and  tire. 
Jan. 11. 

749.     W.   E.    Harker,  Tynemouth,    Northumberland.      Prevention  of 
punctures  in  tires.     Jan.  12. 

•758.     W.    G.   Heys,  Manchester.      Insulating  electrical  conductors. 
(W.  E.  Ammon,  United  States.)     Jan.  12. 

800.     L.  Johnstone,  London.      Pneumatic  or  cushion  or  other  rubber 
tire  for  vehicles.     Jan.  12. 


Patents  Granted. 

(Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  December  23,  1903.] 

*i8,734  (1902).  Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.  W.  I.  Gregory,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

*  18,737  (1902)      Vehicle  wheel  rim  [adapted  to  pneumatic  or  other  elas- 

tic tires].     J.  Baker,  Meacham,  Illinois. 

*  18,738  (1902).     Elastic  stocking.    W.  F.  Ware  and  W.  R.  Cartledge, 

Philadelphia. 

*  18,745  (1902).     Vehicle  tire  [of  solid  rubber  ;  attached  to  the  channel 

shaped  rim  by  endless  wires  embedded  in  the  tire  during  manufac- 
ture, so  as  to  pass  through  projecting  eyelets].      H.  C.  Haines  and 

W.  E.  Huber,  Chicago. 
18,999(1902).     Syringe  [for  horticultural  use].    W.  Ring,  Regensburg, 

and  F.  H.  Mayr,  Friedberg,   Bavaria. 
19,043  (1902).     Powder  blower  [for  administering  medicines].     J.  G. 

Glass,  Edinburgh. 
19,062  (1902).     Rubber  boot  heel.     H.  Holt,  Roath,  Cardiff. 
19,127  (1902).     Golf  ball  [with  Gutta-percha  core  covered  with  alternate 

layers  of  rubber  and  gutta.   and   an  outer  casing  of  Gutta-percha]. 

T.  Cockburn,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
19,188  (1902).     Inflatable  life  belt.     J.  Ewing,  Richmond,  Quebec. 
19,189(1902).     Inflatable  life  belt.     J.  Ewing,  Richmond,  Quebec. 
19,242  (1902).     Golf  club  [with  leather  striking  plate,  cushioned  by  an 

elastic  pad].     E.  J.  Byrne,  Erdington,  Warwickshire. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  December  31,  1903.) 
19.324  (1902).     Bottle  stopper.     M.  M.  Dessau,  Merton,  Surrey. 
19,366(1902).     Electric  cable.     W.  E.  Hitch,  Birmingham. 
19,424(1902).     Surgical  truss.     F.  Kiesel,  Vienna. 
•19,506(1902;.     Billiard  cushion.     G.  C.  Dymond,  Liverpool.     (B.  A. 

Stevens,  Toledo,  Ohio.) 
19.675  (1902).     Golf  club  [with  pneumatic  cushioned   striking  face]. 

W.  Taylor,  Banark. 
19,704(1902).     Vehicle   wheel   and   rubber  tire.     A.    Whiteway,  Sale, 

Cheshire,  and  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited. 

19.754  ('9°2)-  Pneumatic  and  solid  rubber  tire  combined.  A.  Tobler 
and  H.  Samuel,  London. 

19.755  (1902).     Circular  heel  pad.     G.  H.  Hickson,  Stockton-on  Tees. 
19,794  (1902).     Swimming  apparatus  [of  waterproof  material  for  attach- 
ment to  the  foot].      H.  Hohmann,  Barmen,  Germany. 

20,081  (I902).  Devulcanization  of  India  rubber.  A.  E.  J.  V.  G. 
Theilgaard,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  January  13,  1904.] 

20,087  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [relates  to  means  for  attaching  the  edges 
of  the  cover  to  wheel  rims  by  extensible  coiled  wire  rings].  F.  Red- 
daway and  J.  Muskett    Manchester. 

20,105  (1902).     Heel  protector.     A.  Dickinson,  Halifax. 

•20,129(1902).  Umbilical  bandage.  C.  J.  Higgins,  Wana.ah,  In- 
diana. 

20,208(1902).  Packing  for  stuffing-boxes  and  gage-glasses.  J.  Dew- 
rance,  Southwark. 

•20,405(1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [detachable,  with  means  for  securing 
same  ;  the  tire  made  by  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co.].  J.  C.  Cole,  Chic- 
opee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

20.449  (1902)-     Button  [for  clothing].     W.  H.  Forsyth,  Bristol. 

20,471  (1902).     Syringe.     R.  J.  Reuter  and  A.  B.  V.  Taffs.  London. 

2°>53°  ('907)-     Exercising  apparatus.     A.  E.  Terry,  Redditch. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  January  20,  1904.] 

20,667(1902).  Heel  and  sole  piece  for  boots.  T.  Burrell,  North  Mel- 
bourne, and  E.  C.  Perdriau,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

20,737  (1902).  Boot  protector.  A.  W.  Mantle  and  J.  P.  Frisby,  Des- 
borough,  Northamptonshire. 

•20,744(1902).     Reservoir  pen.    R.  B.  Dickie,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

•20,749  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  series  of  air  tubes  communicating 
with  one  inflating  valve].     C.  E.  Thomas,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

20,790(1902).  Revolving  heel  pad.  J.  T.  Crossgrove,  Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

20,808  (igo2).  Revolving  heel  pad.  A.  Briggs,  Market  Harborough, 
Leicestershire. 

20,812  (1902).  Sanitary  utensil  cover.  J.  W.  Fearnley  and  T.  Wood, 
Newtown  in  Leeds. 

20,827  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     G.  H.  Hastings,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

20,896  (1902).  Punching  machine  for  rubber  and  other  belting.  W. 
H.  Baxter,  Leeds. 

20,910  (1902).  India-rubber  substitute  [gum  obtained  from  a  Mexican 
plant  that  the  patentee  calls  Symatithinxas  Mtxicanas,  which  name 
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he  seems  also  to  have  invented].  William  Prampolini,  San  Louis 
Potosi,  Mexico. 

20,962(1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     W.  Smith,  London. 

21,100(1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [protected  from  puncture  by  an  alumi- 
num tread  strip].     E.  A.  Hilder,  Kentish  Town,  London. 

21,129(1902).  Golf  ball  [with  core  of  wound  rubber  thread].  P.  M. 
Matthew  and  C.  R.  Crombie,  Victoria  India  Rubber  Mills,  Edin- 
burgh. 

♦21,200(1902).  Exercising  apparatus.  G.  S.  Maxwell,  Madison,  and 
G.  White,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 
Patents  Granted. 

149,149  (Class  30*).    Vulcanizing  oven.  W.  Reinhard,  Berlin.  March  22. 
Design  Patents  Granted  [Gebrauchsmuster]. 

213,805  (Class  3A).     Textile  fabrics  underlaid  with  mass  of  natural  rub- 
ber to  serve  as  waterproofing  for  cloths,  being  attached  with   a  ho 
iron  instead  of  sewing.     C.  Thill,  Cologne.     Dec.  23. 

213,696  (CI.  lib).  Rubber  cover  for  work  table  in  leather  working  ma- 
chine, with  arrangement  for  padding  in  the  middle.  Vaughn  Ma- 
chine Co.,  G.  m  b.  H.,  Frankfurt  a/M.     Dec.  23. 

213,567  (CI.  45')'  Horseshoe  of  hard  rubber  with  rubber  cushions, 
hollow  on  under  side  to  prevent  slipping.  F.  Lindner,  Breslau. 
Dec.  23. 

2 '3. 959  (CI  63.).  Steel  protective  tire  covered  with  rubber.  Frieda 
Winkler,  Ofenerfeld,  bei  Oldenberg.     Dec.  30. 

214,413  (CI.  47/).  Linen  lined  rubber  hose,  with  spiral  metallic  band, 
for  conveying  gas  to  railroad  cais.   H.  Schwieder,  Dresden.   Jan.  13. 

214,044  (CI.  12/).  Automatic  siphon  of  soft  rubber  with  return  valve. 
A.  Kahlert,  Hamburg.     Nov.  3. 

214.135  (CI.  301/).  Warm  compresses,  consisting  of  hollow  rubber 
cushions  of  size  and  shape  of  the  eye  cavity,  provided  with  means 
of  filling  and  fastening,  single,  and  triangular  in  shape.  Hill  u. 
Mllller,  Mannheim.     Nov.  26. 

214.136  (CI.  iod).  Warm  compresses  for  diseased  eyes,  consisting  of 
hollow  rubber  cushions  with  means  of  filling  and  fastening,  shaped 
like  spectacles  to  cover  both  eyes.     Same.     Nov.  26. 

214,062  (CI.  y>g).     Nipple  for  nursing  bottle,  consisting  of  solid  mouth- 

piecepierced  by  numerous  canals.  Dr.W.  Krohn,  Dresden.  Nov.  24. 
Applications. 
8,853  (Class  3^).  Air  cushion  adapted  to  be  heated.  E.  Titters,  Kaisers- 

lauten.     April  15. 
8,375  (CI.  63^).     Process  for  making  endless  self  sealing  air  tubes  for 

tires.     C.  Stoeckicht,  Frankfurt  a/M.     Aug.  12. 
14,713  (CI.  39a).     Appliance   for  cold  vulcanizing  rubber  goods.     T. 

Pongs,  Coln-Ehrenfeld.     Dec.  23. 

35,546  (CI.  43a).  Capsule  for  rubber  rings.  R.  Bfirk,  Schweinigen. 
Jan.  6,  1904. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (With  Date  of  Application). 

335.087  (Sept.  8,  1903).  Barnault  and  Binet — Protection  for  pneu- 
matic tires. 

335,104  (Sept.  9,  1903).  S.  Butler — Improvements  in  automobile  wheel 
tire  rims. 

335.159  (Sept.  11,  1903).  R.  Bobet — Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pneumatic  tire  covers. 

335.173  (Sept.  12,  1903).  Societe  Geoffroy  et  Delore — Process  of  pack- 
ing and  for  preserving  air  tubes  of  pneumatic  tires. 

335. 185  (Sept.  14,  1903).  Cooper  and   Smith — Pneumatic  tire,   with 

special  felly. 

335,211  (Aug.  14,  1903).  Franchomme — Unpuncturable  pneumatic. 

335.388  (Sept.  16,  1903).  C.  J.  Pigeon — Tires  for  vehicle  wheels. 

335.409  (Sept.  22,  1903).  Thropp  and  de  Laski — Tires  with  circular 

woven  fabric. 

335.584  (Sept.  26,  1903).  E.  H.  Fayolle — Process  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  substitute  for  Caoutchouc. 

335.940  (Sept.  18,  1903).  Perrot — Pneumatic  tires  having  several  air 
tubes. 

335.896  (Oct.  14.  1903).  Voland  and  Garambois — Application  of  a 
new  fabric  in  the  manufacture  of  air  tubes  and  for  pneumatic  tiro 
covers. 

335,826  (Oct.  8,  1903).     Delorme— Pneumatic  tire  cover. 

336,071  (Oct.  7,  1903).  A.  Voland— New  elastic  tire  for  bicycles  and 
automobiles. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ordered  from 
R.  Bobct,  Ingenieur-Consul,  16,  avenue  de  Vilhers,  Paris,  at  50  cenls  cash,  post 
paid.] 


AN  OLD  RUBBER  MAN  RETIRES. 


ONE  of  the  oldest  rubber  workers  in  the  country  has  lately 
retired  from  the  employment  of  theGoodyear's  India  Rub- 
ber Glove  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Naugatuck — Mr.  Cyrenius  N. 
Squires.  Mr.  Squires  was  born  in  Redding,  Connecticut,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1832,  and  in  1850  secured  employment  in  the  rubber 
factory  of  John  Greacen,  Jr.,  at  Sandy  Hook.  In  1852,  he  re- 
moved to  Naugatuck  and  went  to  work  as  a  cutter  in  the  plant 
of  the  Union  India  Rubber  Co.,  which  later  was  occupied  by 
the  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co.  In 
1861  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  re- 
turned to  the  factory  at  Naugatuck,  where  he  remained  as  fore- 
man of  the  clothing  department  until  early  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Squires,  among  other  details  supplied  to  The  India 
Rubber  World,  says:  "  I  built  and  used  the  first  dry  steam 
vulcanizer  for  curing  rubber  goods.  Our  old  vulanizer  was 
built  of  brick,  about  20  feet  square,  with  coils  of  stove  pipe  on 
the  floor  and  ceiling,  through  which  hot  air,  direct  from  the 
furnace,  was  forced.  The  coats  were  cemented  and  hung  in- 
side the  room  to  be  cured,  and  often  taken  out  worthless  on 
account  of  being  over  cured.  I  thought  that  the  work  could  be 
done  better  with  steam  pipes,  and  after  much  opposition  was 
finally  allowed  to  experiment.  The  new  plan  proved  a  success 
from  the  first." 

Mr.  Squires  states  that  about  28  years  ago  P.  T.  Barnum  ex- 
hibited a  white  elephant  in  this  country.  His  competitor  in 
the  circus  business,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone,  asked  the  Glove 
company  to  make  him  an  elephant  of  white  rubber.  Mr.  Squires 
was  their  pattern  maker,  and  the  work  was  put  into  his  hands. 
The  showman  was  so  pleased  with  the  first  result  that  he  or- 
dered six.  and  advertised  not  one  white  elephant  but  a  whole 
herd.  He  mentions  that  the  late  George  M.  Allerton,  B.  M. 
Hotchkiss,  and  others  connected  with  the  Glove  company  went 
to  New  York  to  see  the  inflated  rubber  elephants  exhibited. 

Mr.  Squires  had  four  sons,  whom  he  introduced  into  the  rub- 
ber business  as  soon  as  they  left  school,  and  three  of  them  are 
still  rubber  men.  Eugene  D.  holds  his  father's  former  position 
as  foreman  of  the  clothing  department ;  Arthur  C.  is  with  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  at  Akron;  and  George  S.  with  the  Conant 
Rubber  Co.  in  Boston.  Mr.  Squires  will  now  make  his  home 
at  Bridgeport,  with  his  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Noyes  E. 
Ailing,  president  of  the  Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  operating  several 
retail  stores  in  Connecticut.  Never  having  had  a  day's  illness, 
Mr.  Squires  appears  hale  and  hearty.  He  treasures  among  the 
mementoes  of  his  connection  with  the  Glove  company  a  gold 
watch  presented  to  him  by  the  employes  of  his  department 
about  25  years  ago.  During  his  long  residence  in  Naugatuck 
he  was  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  the  place. 


Rubbers  and  Leather  Shoes. — There  are  good  arguments 
for  the  wearing  of  rubber  shoes,  even  for  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve it  necessary  to  keep  their  feet  dry  in  snowy  weather. 
The  water  made  by  melting  snow  has  an  especially  injurious 
effect  on  leather.  It  destroys  the  leather  rapidly,  and  shoes 
subject  to  such  treatment  will  wear  out  in  a  very  short  time 
unless  they  are  protected  by  overshoes.—  New  York  Sun. 

Rubber  Tired  Rickishas. — The  Straits  Times  reports  the 
introduction  on  the  streets  of  Singapore  of  fifty  smart  look- 
ing rubber  tired  jinrickishas,  to  be  hired  at  higherthan  the  usual 
rates.  They  are  owned  by  a  syndicate,  which  expects  to  find 
it  necessary  soon  to  increase  the  number.  =  =  Rubber  tired  jin- 
rickishas have  been  made  for  several  years  at  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  export  to  Yokohama. 
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THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOL  AND   KNIT   BOOTS. 


THERE  is  no  make  of  footwear  more  comfortable  or  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  use  of  the  farmer,  lumberman,  and 
other  workers  exposed  to  the  severe  cold  of  a  northern 
winter,  than  the  uncouth  knit  or  felt  boot,  with  foot 
encased  in  stout  rubber  "perfection" 
shoe.  The  reason  is  that  the  porous 
light  weight  wool  structure  not  only 
affords  warmth  by  the  nonconduct- 
ing effect  of  the  included  air,  but 
also  permits  enough  ventilation  to 
keep  the  feet  dry. 

These  goods  are  manufactured  by 
the  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  under  the  patents  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Beiger  and  Eberhart,  former 
president  and  superintendent  re- 
spectively of  the  company.  The 
mills  of  the  company  are  situated 
at  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  on  the  St. 
Joe  river,  and  are  operated  by  water 
and  steam  power.  The  plant  is  mod- 
ern in  every  respect  and  has  been 
undergoing  constant  en- 
largement    for  the    past  ^ 

six  years.  The  present 
dailjroutput  is  6500  paiis 
of  boots,  besides  socks 
and  a  general  line  of 
heavy  rubber  footwear.    Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  with  Snow  Exci  1  01  1 

The  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  woolen 
portion  of  these  combination  goods  are  particularly  interesting. 
The  grade  of  wool  especially  adapted  to  this  class  of  goods  is 
that  known  as  carpet  wool,  of  long  coarse  fiber.  The  bulk  of 
it  comes  from  the  great  wool  centers  of  southern  Russia, 
Bokhara,  and  the  Oriental  countries.  The  rough  wool  is  very 
dirty  and  is  first  of  all  sorted  for  quality  and  colors,  then  sub 
jected  to  a  process  of  scouring  to  cleanse  it.  It  is  subsequently 
dried    and   dusted    by    fans   and 

passed  through  a  machine  known 
as   a   "batch    picker,"  in    which 

weighed  amounts  of  the  various 

grades  and  colors  are  intimately 

blended  or  mixed.  This  opera- 
tion corresponds  to  compound- 
ing  in   rubber  work,  and  is  done 

with  a  similar  object  in  view — 

i.  <?.,  to  obtain  a  stock  of  definite 

cost  and  color  suited  to  the  goods 

to    be    made.      From  the  batch 

picker    the    wool    passes   to  the 

carding    machines,    where   the 

fibers  are  combed  out  or  laid  in 

the  same  general  direction.     For 

the  knit    goods    the 

next  step  is  spinning 

the  yarns,  and  for  the 

felt  goods  the  forma- 
tion of  a   "bat"  or 

wadding-like  sheet 

b  ilt    in    plies  on    a  fig  2. 

Special  machine.  Application  of  Snow  Excluding  Device. 


/.    The  Knit  Boot. 

Beginning  with  the  yarn,  the  first  process  in  making  the  knit 
boot  is  the  knitting  of  a  mammoth  sock  in  two  parts.  The 
great  size  is  necessary  in  the  sock  to  obtain  the  weight  of  ma- 
terial necessary  to  permit  the  subsequent  fulling  and  shrinking 
operations.  The  foot  portion  of  the  sock  is  knit  on  a  small 
circular  hand  power  machine,  because  its  variable  width  and 
turning  the  heel  is  not  as  simple  as  the  straight  leg  part.  The 
latter  is  knit  on  a  power  machine  run  at  high  speed.  Both  foot 
and  leg  are  knit  with  three  yarns  to  give  weight  and  bulk  to 
the  goods. 

A  peculiar  knit  boot  called  the  "  coon  tail  "  (Fig.  1)  is  pro- 
vided with  a  snow  excluding  device,  and  the  leg  is  stripped 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  a  raccoon's  tail.  The  snow  excluder 
consists  of  a  double  ankle  portion  which  lays  down  over  the 
rubber  shoe  and  effectually  keeps  the  snow  out  of  it  (Fig.  2). 
In  order  to  make  the  boot  in  this  way  the  foot  is  simply  knit 


FIG.  3. 
Relative  Size  of  Knit  Boots  Before  and  After  Shrinkage. 

into  the  leg  at  a  point  several  inches  above  the  beginning  of 
the  straight  tubular  section  which  forms  the  leg,  instead  of  at 
the  beginning  as  in  the  ordinary  form  of  boot.  The  cross  coon- 
tail  stripes  are  put  into  the  leg  by  alternately  shifting  on  and 
off  the  knitting  needles,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  the 
yarns  of  the  body  color  and  the  darker  yarns  of  the  stripes. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  3)  gives  an  idea  of  the  comparative 
sizes  of  the  knit  boot  as  first  knit  and  as  finished.  After  the 
knit  boot  comes  from  the  knitting  machine,  its  subsequent 
treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  felt  boot  once  formed  in  the 
rough.  At  this  point  the  mode  of  making  the  start  of  the  felt 
boot  will  be  taken  up  and  this  will  be  followed  by  the  consid- 
eration in  detail  of  the  finishing  process  in  manufacture  for 
both  knit  and  felt. 
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FIQ.  4 
Partly  Felted  Bat  for  Wool  Boot. 


//.    The  Felt  Boot. 
The  carded  wool  passes  direct  to  the  machine  in  which  it  is 
formed  into  the  "  bat."     The  bat  is  a  sheet  of  fluffy  layers  built 

up  diagonally  across  un- 
til it  is  about  two  inches 
thick.  It  is  then  divid- 
ed by  hand  into  rough 
squares  each  sufficient 
for  a  single  boot.  One 
of  the  illustrations  (Fig. 
4)  shows  such  a  square 
of  bat  after  the  first  ope- 
ration upon  it  toward 
forming  the  boot.  This 
first  operation  consists 
of  felting  it  across  the 
middle  by  a  special  ma- 
chine. This  machine 
consists  of  a  hollow 
steam  box  with  its  upper 
surface  corrugated  and 
perforated.  The  bat  is 
placed  upon  this  and 
another  finely  corrugated  iron  plate  of  tongue  shape  is  closed 
down  upon  it,  and  caused  to  vibrate  back  and  forth  at  a  high 

speed.  This  steaming' 
rubbing,  and  compress- 
ing quickly  brings  about 
the  felting  or  interlock- 
ing of  the  wool  fibers. 

The  next  step  is  to 
close  and  felt  the  bat  in 
the  form  of  a  seamless 
bag  (Fig.  5.)  This  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  first  felting, 
except  that  it  is  done 
on  a  "  horn  "  or  machine 
composed  essentially  of 
a  middle  or  tongue 
shaped  hollow  iron,  cor- 
rugated and  perforated 
for  the  escape  of  steam. 
Hinged  at  the  back  end 
of  this  part  are  top  and 
bottom  concave  covers 
which  close  over  the  bat 
folded  about  the  "horn." 


FIQ.  5. 
Felt  Boot  Before  and  After  Shrinkage 
and  Previous  to'Shaping. 


By  the  action  of  the  steam  and  rapid  vibration  of  the  upper 
cover  plate  the  frayed  edges  of  the  bat  are  thoroughly  felted 
into  one  body  and  the  bat  leaves  the  "  horn  "  as  a  seamless 
loosely  felted  bag.  The  extra  thickness  of  material  where  the 
bat  is  closed  over  forms  a  reinforcement  for  the  sole  and  back 
of  the  leg,  and  receives  leather  stays  and  straps  as  guards 
against  chafing  or  aids  in  removal  of  the  boot  by  the  wearer. 

The  knit  and  felt  boots  being  thus  formed  in  the  rough,  are 
subjected  to  the  same  process  of  shrinking,  shaping,  drying, 
and  finishing.  These  processes  begin  with  fulling.  The  goods 
are  placed  in  the  fulling  mill,  a  wooden  box  in  which  they  re- 
ceive a  thorough  pounding  in  the  hot  fulling  liquor  by  a  huge 
mallet  swinging  like  a  pendulum.     When  this  treatment  has 


FACTORY  OF  THE   MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN   MANUFACTURING  CO 


FIQ  6. 

Boot  Tree  Collapsed  and  Distended  for  Forming  Shrunken 

Wool  Bag  into  Boot  Shape. 

removed  the  grease  from  the  wool  and  reduced  the  huge  baggy 
shapes  to  slim  thick  walled  tubes  (see  Fig.  5),  the  goods  are 
thoroughly  washed  to  remove  the  fulling  liquor.  When  dried 
they  are  ready  to  receive  their  final  shape.  To  effect  this  the 
shrunken  bag  is  placed  for  a  moment  over  a  vertical  perforated 
form  or  pipe  and  steamed.  Thus  rendered  hot  and  pliable  it 
is  slipped  quickly  over  a  collapsible  boot  tree  (Fig.  6),  which  is 
then  carefully  expanded  and  the  narrow  bag  under  the  guidance 
of  the  operator's  hand  expands  to  the  size  and  shape  of  a  boot. 
Thus  formed  the  boots  are  dried  on  the  iron  trees  hung  in 
wheeled  racks  or  cars.     Once  dried,  the  goods  thereafter  retain 

their  shapes.  The  final  finishing 
consists  in  sewing  on  the  front, 
back  and  side  stays  of  leather  and 
the  straps  for  drawing  the  boots  on 
and  off  the  feet. 

The  knit  boot  is  more  expensive 
than  the  felt,  and  much  better,  being 
considerably  more  flexible  and  by 
its  knitted  structure  less  liable  to 
crack  in  service,  a  wear  of  six  or 
seven  winters  not  being  unusual  for 
these  goods.  The  wear  of  felt  boots 
is  equally  satisfactory,  price  being 
considered.  Wool  boots  are  made 
in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  styles,  includ- 
ing some  for  women. 

The  Mishawaka  company  also 
make  the  knit  German  sock  (Fig.  7), 
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for  use  as  a  lining  to  rubber  boots  or  in  combination  with 
a  rubber  shoe  of  some  form,  as  a  light  weight  substitute 
for  the  knit  or  felt  boot  (Fig.  8).     These  goods  are  knit  with 


FIQ.  7- 
The  Double  foot  German  FIQ.  8. 

Sock  German  Sock  as  worn  with  Ruhher  Overshoe. 

multiple  yarns  and  sometimes  with  double  feet — i.  e.,  one  foot 
inside  another,  both  being  knit  to  a  heavy  single  ply  leg,  which 
is  provided  with  a  strap  around  the  top  to  serve  as  a  garter. 


THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 

COTTON  goods,  so  far  as  the  rubber  industry  is  concerned, 
have  not  had  a  free  movement  during  the  past  four 
weeks.  The  restraining  influence  has  been  high  prices  incident 
to  the  excessively  high  cost  of  staple  cotton,  and  although 
values  have  fluctuated  over  quite  a  range  and  continue  to  do 
so  at  this  writing,  sellers  in  the  goods  market  have  stood 
firmly  to  their  prices,  refusing  to  grant  even  the  slightest  con- 
cessions when  cotton  was  rapidly  declining.  Cotton  duck 
mills  are  curtailing  their  production  in  order  to  make  their 
supply  of  staple  carry  them  through  the  season,  or  until  the 
new  cotton  crop  materializes,  while  a  few  mills  have  stopped 
their  machinery  entirely.  The  majority  of  these  mills  bought 
cotton  to  cover  their  contracts  last  fall,  and  have  refused,  as  a 
rule,  to  make  further  purchases.  What  the  manufacturer  is 
desirous  of  knowing  is,  where  the  minimum  price  of  the  staple 
is  going  to  stand.  If  it  is  to  be  at  15  cents,  then  a  scale  of 
goods  prices  can  be  arranged  on  that  basis  and  business  can 
forge  ahead,  but  with  a  market  seesawing  perpetually,  neither 
the  manufacturer  nor  the  consumer  is  able  to  get  his  bearings. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  duck 
have  never  experienced  a  season  like  the  one  through  which 
they  are  now  passing.  They  have  orders  on  their  books  call- 
ing for  one  kind  of  duck  at  a  wide  range  of  prices.  The  far 
sighted  rubber  manufacturer  who  last  fall  placed  his  contract 
for  enough  duck  to  carry  him  through  the  year  did  so  on  the 
basis  ol  19%  cents  a  pound.  There  was  not  a  large  number, 
however,  astute  enough  to  take  this  course,  others  preferring  to 
defer  the  matter  in  hope  to  see  the  price  of  cotton   drop  and 


goods  values  follow  in  the  downward  course.  The  longer  they 
waited  the  higher  cotton  went,  and  goods  followed  in  the  wake. 
Some  of  the  belting  people  commenced  to  cover  and  paid  from 
20  to  23  cents  a  pound,  while  a  few  stood  off,  believing  that  the 
market  would  eventually  go  the  other  way,  but  that  time  has 
not  yet  come,  and  while  some  of  the  rubber  manufacturers  or- 
dered duck  during  the  past  month  at  from  25  to  26  cents,  there 
are  others  who  have  been  buying  in  small  lots  at  the  latter 
figure,  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay  still  higher  prices 
later  on. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  how  is  the  rubber  manufac- 
turer who  pays  25  cents  a  pound  for  duck  going  to  compete 
with  the  manufacturer  who  pays  but  19^  or  even  23  cents  a 
pound  ?  To-day  staple  cotton  is  selling  on  the  spot  market  at 
2,j{  cents  less  than  it  did  just  one  month  ago,  and  yet  duck  is 
firm  at  the  same  price  it  was  quoted  at  that  time,  for  the  reason 
that  the  price  for  the  latter  was  based  on  about  12  cent  cotton. 
If  the  duck  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  mar- 
ket and  buy  cotton  now  they  would  advance  the  price  of  goods 
to  a  parity  level  which  would  place  duck  on  a  comparatively 
prohibitive  basis.  And  if  it  be  true  as  stated  in  the  market  that 
the  duck  mills  are  about  out  of  cotton,  the  above  described  con- 
dition appears  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  mechanical  rubber  man- 
ufacturers who  are  buying  duck  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
will  be  placed  in  a  bad  predicament.  The  Trenton  rubber 
workers'  strike  has  been  a  restraining  factor  in  the  goods  mar- 
ket this  month,  but  with  this  exception  the  demand  has  been 
of  an  average  kind  throughout  the  month.  The  consumers  of 
light-weight  sheetings  have  not  been  as  active  as  the  selling 
agents  had  predicted  that  they  would  be  a  month  ago,  and  still 
a  very  fair  turnover  has  been  recorded.  Prices  that  were  made 
a  month  ago  have  been  tenaciously  adhered  to,  but  no  advances 
have  been  asked,  prices  remaining  stationary. 

Following  are  the  prices  of  cotton  middling  upland  spots  at 
the  leading  ports: 

New  York. 

February    4  16.25  cents. 

February  n 14.80  cents 

February  18 13-75  cents. 

February  25 14  30  cents. 

PRICES  CURRENT    FOR  SHEETINGS   FOR   THE   RUBBER   TRADE. 

36"    Household  Favorite   6  "^  cents. 

40"   Household  Favorite 7      cents. 

36"  Henrietta,  L  L 6      cents. 

3g"  Henrietta.  H (net)  5  J^  cents. 

3S|' Henrietta,  S (net)  $%  cents. 

40"  Henrietta,  P.  W .    .      7^  cents. 

3b"  Florence  C 4  "^  cents. 

40"   Majestic  C.  C (net)  8}£  cents. 

40"  Majestic  B    B.   B "     8      cents. 

40"  Majestic  B.   B "     7%  cents. 

40"  Norwood "     6  K  cents. 

36"  India,  A.  A.  A "     7^  cents. 


New  Orleans. 

Liverpool 

15/5  cents. 

8.08^. 

1 3  Jj'  cents. 

7.l8</. 

13%  cents. 

7.24</. 

13. 58  cents. 

7.66</. 

Sheetings. 
40"  Highgate  . . .  6?/c. 
40'  Hightown.  ..7    c. 

40"  Hobart 7/^c. 

40"  Kingstons.  ..8     c. 
3g"  Stonyhurst..  .6     c. 

39"  Sorosis 5?^c. 

40'  Seefeld 8#c. 


40'  Selkirk...    .  8     c. 

40'  Sellew 7j^c. 

4S"  Mohawk n     c. 

40"  Marcus.    . .    6J£c. 

40'  Mallory 6     c. 

36''  Capstans. .  .4^c. 

Osnaburgs. 
40"  Iroquois.  ...10     c. 


40"  Shamrock. .  10     c. 
Ducks, 

40'    7  oz.   Cran- 

ford.    ...  10     c. 

40'    8oz.  Chart- 
res ioj^c. 

40"  100z.Carew.13     c. 

40' 11.oz.Carita.14     c. 


The  S.  R.  Smythe  Co.  (Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania),  repre- 
sented in  New  York  by  Dr.  Oskar  Nagel,  No.  90  Wall  street, 
have  issued  a  catalogue  of  Suction  Gas  Producers  for  Gas  En- 
gines, showing  the  simplicity  and  advantages  of  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  economy  in  fuel  attained  thereby.  These  produc- 
ers are  built  in  units  from  5  to  150  HP.,  and  yield  1  HP.  hour 
per  pound  of  coal.  No  boiler  or  gas  holder  is  required  in  con- 
nection with  this  outfit.    \%"y^\o%",    8  pages.] 
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AMERICAN   IMPORTS  OF   RUBBER   GOODS. 


AS  will  be  seen  from  the  table  in  the  center  of  this  page, 
there  has  been  of  recent  years  a  material  increase  in  the 
values  of  imports  into  the  United  States  of  manufac- 
tures of  India-rubber  and  Gutta  percha,  as  officially 
reported  by  the  government  authorities  by  calendar  years.  In 
connection  with  this  showing  The  India  Rubber  World  has 
obtained  some  interviews  with  the  trade  which  are  of  interest, 
though  the  investigation  as  yet  has  not  been  extensive  enough 
to  explain  fully  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  imports.  The 
rubber  trade  in  this  country  is  so  diversified  in  the  matter  of 
lines  of  goods  embraced,  and  the  number  of  dealers  and  number 
of  ports  of  entry,  that  a  complete  summary  of  the  import  trade 
could  hardly  be  expected  from  interviews  with  the  trade  in  a 
single  city.  The  matter  herewith,  though  not  complete,  doubt- 
less will  be  found  to  contain  information  which  will  be  found  to 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 

HARD  RUBBER. 
A  representative  of  The  India  Rubber  World  in- 
quired at  the  office  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  any  important  in- 
crease in  imports  of  hard  rubber 
goods.  "We  can  see  no  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  hard  rubber  goods 
bought  abroad,"  he  was  told.  "  In 
fact,  practically  everything  that  is 
needed  in  this  line  is  now  made 
here,  and  the  foreigner  has  a  very 
small  chance  to  undersell  anybody. 
Some  German  combs  are  imported, 
but  mostly  of  novel  designs,  and 
they  are  usually  bought  at  a  price 
which  cannot  make  the  transaction 
much  of  an  object  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  Probably  there  were 

imported  last  year  more  than  $50,000  worth  of  hard   rubber 
goods,  all  told." 

A  similar  report  was  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Vulcanized 
Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Studley  said  :  "  I  know  of  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  hard  rubber  that  is  imported  to  any  extent, 
except  German  rubber  combs,  and  the  total  of  these  is  not 
large.  Now  and  then  a  foreign  factory  that  is  overstocked  offers 
a  lot  at  a  price  that  is  attractive  to  the  American  buyer.  Some 
hard  rubber  syringe  parts  are  also  brought  over  and  assembled 
here,  but  that  trade  is  not  important.  I  doubt  whether  the 
total  imports  of  hard  rubber  goods  last  year  were  materially 
larger  or  smaller  than  in  previous  years."  Mr.  Studley  named 
$50,000  as  probably  covering  the  total  value  for  the  year — the 
same  sum  that,  unknown  to  him,  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  interview. 

Mr.  Lehmann,  of  Messrs.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  who  is  quoted  more 
fully  in  another  place,  said  :  "  We  have  imported  more  combs 
during  the  year,  and  some  other  goods  in  hard  rubber,  though 
the  whole  trade  is  not  extensive.  The  competition  in  this  line 
is  great,  and  while  we  believe  that  in  finish  the  German  article 
is  far  superior,  the  high  duty  [35  per  cent.]  gives  the  home  prod- 
uct the  advantage.  The  foreigners,  however,  keep  things  mov- 
ing by  devising  novelties  and  packing  their  goods  in  attractive 
shapes.  These  novelties  compel  trade,  and  it  is  usually  some 
time  before  the  American  gets  in  with  his  copy,  but  it  always 


VALUE  of  United  States  Imports  of  India- 

Rubbei 

•  and  Gutta-Percha  Goods 

for  Ten 

Years. 

Years.     I 

ndia-  Rubber. 

Gutta-Percha. 

Total. 

1894 

$303,781 

$   53,173 

$    356,954 

1895 

309-573 

75,962 

385,475 

1896 

277,58o 

82,128 

359,7o8 

i897 

3'3.585 

142,526 

456,111    ] 

1898 

355,o6l 

125.772 

480,833 

"899 

466,270 

174,i63 

640,433 

536,448 

252,238 

788,686 

462,703 

121,485 

584,188 

562,997     . 

121,123 

684,120 

i9°3 

682,982 

442,580 

1,125,562 

comes.  By  that  time  the  German  has  got  something  new.  The 
increase  in  these  lines  would  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  swelling 
importations,  but  would  help  a  little." 

There  are  no  American  statistics  relating  to  hard  rubber 
goods  specifically,  but  the  following  figures  compiled  from  the 
German  imperial  statistical  office  may  be  of  interest.  The  Ger- 
man exports  of  hard  rubber  goods  to  the  various  countries  are 
reported  in  metrical  weights,  with  the  value  of  the  whole  stated 
in  one  sum.  Estimating  the  value  of  such  exports  to  the  United 
States  at  the  average  value  of  all  exports  in  the  same  class,  with 
the  other  details  given  in  the  official  report,  the  following  com- 
parison may  be  made  : 

Weight  (kilos).  Value  Value  Exports 

Year.  Total.  U.  States.  Per  Kilo.  to  U.  States. 

1900 897,700  58,200  8.5  marks.  $117. 739 

1901 821,400  51,100  9          "  109456 

1902 990,700  62,600  8          "  119,190 

1903 1,190,600  93.700  8          "  178,409 

These  values,  of  course,  are  only  approximate,  but  measured 
on  the  same  basis  year  by  year  they  show  an  increase,  while  the 

weight  of  German  hard  rubber 
goods  exported  to  the  United  States 
has  increased  in  four  years  from 
128,040  pounds  to  206,140  pounds. 
TIRES. 
The  importation  of  automobile 
tires  is  now  controlled  by  two  New 
York  houses,  agencies  forthe  "  Con- 
tinental "  and  Michelin  tires,  res- 
pectively. These  are  both  new  con- 
cerns, and  claim  to  be  without  de- 
tails as  to  the  importation  of  these 
tires  in  the  past,  before  the  business 
had  become  systematized.  They 
express  confidence,  however,  in 
the  future  demand  in  America  for 
these  two  well  known  European  makes  of  tires.  There  is  a 
certain  demand  for  these  tires  from  the  ownersof  imported  au- 
tomobiles, for  replacement  when  the  original  tires  become  ex- 
hausted. It  may  be  mentioned  that  tires  imported  on  vehicles 
are  not  entered  as  "  rubber  goods,"  but  only  tires  imported  sep- 
arate. While  no  figures  were  given  out  at  the  above  agencies, 
enough  was  said  to  suggest  that  enough  foreign  tires  have  ar- 
rived of  late  to  augment  appreciably  the  imports  of  rubber 
goods. 

Whether  this  trade  will  increase,  however,  is  another  ques- 
tion. The  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of  an  important 
tire  manufacturing  company  said:  "A  great  many  French 
automobiles  have  been  imported  within  two  years,  and  hitherto 
American  tires  have  not  been  made  to  fit  the  rims  of  these  ve- 
hicles. Now.  however,  several  of  our  factories  are  making  tires 
on  metrical  measurements,  and  I  expect  their  product  to  sup- 
plant foreign  made  tires  even  on  imported  automobiles — not 
only  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  in  many  cases,  but  because 
automobilists  are  learning  that  our  tires  are  as  good  as  any 
others,  and  even  better.  Then  the  foreign  tires  cost  more; 
they  can't  be  made  abroad  cheaper  than  here,  except  in  the 
item  of  labor,  for  the  same  materials  are  used,  and  there  is  an 
import  duty  of  35  per  cent.  When  the  owner  of  a  foreign  ma- 
chine, in  need  of  new  tires,  finds  that  he  can  get  home  made 
ones  just  as  good,  more  conveniently,  and  cheaper,  why  should 
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he  buy  imported  ones?  But  all  these  conditions  have  not  ex- 
isted in  the  past,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  number  of 
tires  imported  in  1903  was  double  that  of  the  year  before.  But 
the  value  (including  duty)  would  have  been  only  $200,000  if 
2000  pairs  of  tires  had  been  imported,  and  this  would  have  been 
enough  to  refit  every  foreign  machine  in  the  country.  But 
what  will  do  most  to  prevent  the  growth  of  imports  of  rubber 
tires  is  the  improvement  of  American  automobiles,  so  that  our 
people  need  no  longer  go  abroad  for  high  class  machines." 

SURGICAL   GOODS." 

George  Tiemann  &  Co.,  No.  107  Park  row,  New  York,  are 
not  only  extensive  dealers  in  surgical  instruments,  but  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  the  country,  dating  from  1826.  At  their 
office  it  was  stated  that  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  judge,  few 
rubber  goods  in  their  line  were  imported.  "  We  did  not  buy 
$30  worth  of  imported  rubber  goods  last  year,"  was  asserted, 
"because  we  have  made  in  this  country  for  our  trade  all  the 
rubber  goods  we  need.  The  appliam  es  made  in  this  country 
are  as  good  as  any  made  abroad,  and  cost  us  less.  I  should 
say  that  the  importations  of  surgeons'  rubber  goods  have  been 
falling  off  every  year." 

Mr.  Brand,  manager  of  the  rubber  department  of  the  Kny- 
Scheerer  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  surgeons'  and  physicians' 
materials,  No.  225  Fourth  avenue,  was  of  the  same  opinon. 
"  I  am  certain,"  said  he,  "  that  the  importations  of  rubber 
goods  for  our  lines  is  falling  off  every  year.  I  believe  it  was  20 
per  cent.  less  last  year  than  the  year  before,  and  100  per  cent, 
less  than  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Our  rubber  factories  are  wide 
awake  and  furnish  everything  we  need.  The  imported  goods 
are  no  better  than  the  home  made." 

At  the  drugstore  of  William  B.  Riker  &  Son  Co.,  No.  373 
Sixth  avenue,  is  a  rubber  goods  department,  the  manager  of 
which  said  :  "  If  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  imports  of 
rubber  goods,  it  has  not  been  in  our  line.  I  am  positive  that 
fewer  surgical  appliances  and  druggists'  sundries  were  brought 
in  last  year  than  ever  before.  The  reason  for  this  is  simply  be- 
cause we  are  making  better  products  in  this  country  all  the 
time.  I  hardly  know  of  an  article  now  which  can  be  bought 
abroad  that  is  any  better  than  can  be  made,  and  is  made,  at 
home.  Take  for  instance  such  goods  as  soft  rubber  catheters, 
alimentary  tubes,  etc.;  a  few  years  ago  they  were  largely 
bought  abroad  but  now  they  are  almost  entirely  made  in  this 
country.  Ours  are  just  as  good  and  much  cheaper.  They  may 
not  have  exactly  as  high  a  finish  as  those  that  are  imported, 
but  they  are  just  as  well  made.  In  other  goods  in  our  line 
there  is  very  little  bought  abroad.  In  fact,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  water  bottle  or  a  fountain  syringe  from  the  other  side, 
and  when  you  do  they  look  antiquated  and  out  of  date.  I 
should  say  that  the  importations  of  surgical  goods  last  year 
were  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  less  than  for  the  year  previous.  In 
fact  they  grow  less  every  year.  The  American  manufacturers 
are  supplying  the  demand." 

CLOTHING. 

Inquiries  in  regard  to  waterproof  clothing  failed  to  elicit 
any  details  having  a  bearing  upon  the  increased  imports  of  rub- 
ber goods.  At  several  department  stores  it  was  stated  that  there 
had  been  no  increased  demand  for  foreign  mackintoshes  or  rub- 
ber coats.  "  I  cannot  say  that  we  import  any  more  stuff  in  value 
now  than  formerly,"  said  the  manager  of  the  rubber  department 
in  one  of  the  largest  stores.  "  The  situation  has  changed  in 
this  way  :  Formerly  we  imported  many  kinds  of  cravenettes  and 
waterproof  clothing.  These  things  are  all  made  in  thiscountry 
now  and  made  as  good  as  they  are  abroad.  The  cravanette 
business  grew  so  rapidly,  and  so  enormously,  that  the  original 


makers  could  not  come  near  supplying  the  demand,  so  the  Amer- 
icans entered  the  field,  and  their  goods  are  just  as  satisfactory 
as  the  imported.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  cravenetted  cloth 
made  and  sold  here  than  is  imported.  The  only  lines  there 
could  possibly  have  been  an  increase  of  imports  in  is  in  the  very 
high  priced  and  fancy  lines  of  silk  waterproofs  which  are  main- 
ly used  by  automobilists.  There  has  been  a  big  increase  in  this 
line,  of  course,  because  two  years  ago  there  was  nothing  at  all 
done  in  it.  But  even  now  1  do  not  think  thatall  told  more  than 
.$20,000  worth  of  such  goods  is  imported.  There  are  some  very 
fair  silk  waterproof  garments  made  now  in  this  country,  and  if 
will  not  be  long  until  we  will  cut  into  the  foreign  trade." 

At  the  store  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  James  Kipp, 
the  manager,  declared  that  if  there  had  been  any  great  increase 
in  the  importations  of  rubber  goods,  it  was  not  in  rubber  shoes 
and  clothing.  "The  truth  of  the  matteris,"  said  he, "that  the  im- 
portation of  rubber  clothing  is  constantly  growing  less.  This  is 
because  we  are  making  better  rubber  clothing  in  this  country 
every  year.  An  English  mackintosh  is  no  better  than  an  Amer- 
ican mackintosh,  and  it  costs  more  when  imported.  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  have  been  much  increase  in  the  imports,  for 
we  do  not  meet  the  goods  in  the  trade." 

SOME    RUBBER    GOODS    IMPORTS    LOCATED. 

One  place  where  some  ideas  as  to  the  increase  of  importa- 
tions could  be  gathered  was  the  large  importing  house  of 
George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  American  agents  of  The  Hanover 
Rubber  Co..  Limited.  While  reticent  as  to  the  details  of  the 
growth  in  importations,  Mr.  Julius  Lehmann,  manager  of  the 
rubber  department,  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  material 
increase.  "  We  imported,"  said  he,  "  more  goods  last  year  in 
almost  every  line  than  ever  before,  and  in  some  lines  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  previous  year.  In  this  connection  you 
might  mention  rubber  sponges,  which  are  comparatively  a  new 
article,  but  which  are  selling  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot  keep  up 
with  our  orders.  Two  years  ago  there  was  nothing  done  in 
sponges ;  1  don't  think  it  is  an  over  estimate  to  say  that  there 
were  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  brought  in  last 
year.  So  you  see  that  this  is  altogether  gain  and  would  do 
much  toward  explaining  the  increased  importations.  Another 
line  in  which  the  increase  has  been  very  marked  is  red  rubber 
toys  and  rubber  balls.  The  American  manufacturers,  while 
they  imitate  these  things  closely  and  with  considerable  success, 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  get  the  finish  on  the  toys  or  the  air 
retaining  qualities  in  the  balls.  The  Germans  are  past  masters 
in  the  art  of  making  toys.  The  originate  all  the  novelties  and 
they  secure  a  softness  of  texture  which  makes  them  unbreak- 
able. In  the  airtight  balls  the  Germans  have  a  secret  process 
of  treating  the  air  which  is  forced  inside,  that  of  itself  preserves 
the  inner  lining  and  prevents  leaking.  Then  in  design  and 
decoration  the  balls  are  unapproachable  by  the  American 
make.  Doubtless  twice  as  many  toys  and  balls  were  imported 
last  year  as  in  the  year  previous.  In  other  soft  rubber  goods 
there  was  also  some  increase.  There  is  nothing  like  the  Ger- 
man acid  proof  tubing  for  laboratory  and  surgical  work,  and 
the  amount  of  these  imports  increased.  Then  in  high  class 
bulbs  the  Americans  have  never  reached  the  Germans  in  soft- 
ness and  in  lasting  qualities.  This  double  bulb  affair  for  pyrog- 
raphy,  for  instance,  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  and  there 
are  large  numbers  of  them  sold." 

Another  line  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase  in  imports 
is  rubber  sponges.  A.  H.  Smith,  No.  84  Chambers  street,  New 
York,  stated  to  The  India  Rubber  World  that  in  July,  1901, 
he  imported  36  dozen  of  the  Russian  make  of  sponges.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  he  had  imported  and  sold  862  dozen,  since 
which  time  the  demand   has  grown  steadily.     He  reports  hav- 
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ing  sold  as  many  as  12.000  dozen  in  a  single  six  months,  and  at 
present  each  month  shows  an  increase.  The  business  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1903  was  50  per  cent,  larger  than  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1902.  Rubber  sponges  are  being  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  sold,  but  Mr.  Smith  does  not  consider  them 
equal  to  the  imported  article.  There  is  a  single  item  of  official 
statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject,  by  the  way.  The  United 
States  consulate  at  St.  Petersburg  reports  the  following  values 
of  exports  of  rubber  sponges  to  the  United  States  : 

Quarter  ended  Mareh  31,  1903 $15,181.41 

Quarter  ended  June  30,  1903 19,403.53 

Total,  six  months $34,584.94 

A    FEW    MORE    DETAILS. 

The  United  States  official  report  of  the  values  of  goods  ex- 
ported from  various  foreign  ports  to  thiscountry  during  the  fiscal 
year  1902  03  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  regards  any  one  class 
of  goods,  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  classification,  but 
the  following  details,  compiled  from  it,  may  be  of  iterest : 

Rubber  Goods. — London  (including  clothing),  $262,885  ;  Hamburg, 
$134,002;   Hanover,  $45,246  ;   Leipzig,  $10,614. 

Toys  and  Dolls. — Brussels,  $50,850  ;  Budapest,  $4736. 

Rubber  Tires. — Genoa,  $2770. 

Elastic  Webs. — Leicester,  $130, 102  ;  Manchester,  $40,119  ;  Notting- 
ham, $2647  :  St.  Etienne  (ribbons),  $133. 

Rubber  Syringes, — Milan,  $117. 

Waterproof  Garments  and  Cloth. — Manchester,  $8232;  Rotterdam, 
$639     . 

India- Rubber  Sheets  and  Ponchos. — Manchester,  $3442. 

Oilcloth  and  Waterproof  Cloth. — Liverpool,  $224,117. 

Vulcanite  and  Celluloid  Goods. — Edinburgh,  $2526. 

Rubber  Sponges.— St.  Petersburg,  $34,585. 


RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


GERMAN    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 

THE  details  in  the  accompanying  table  in  relation  to  the 
German  foreign  trade  in  India-rubber  goods  has  been 
compiled  from  a  recent  publication  of  the  imperial  statistical 
office.  The  figures  given  comprise  the  values  (in  German 
marks)  for  the  past  three  calendar  years.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  figures  given  for  1901  and  1902  differ  from  those  given 
for  the  same  years  in  earlier  publications  from  the  same  office, 
and  reproduced  last  year  in  The  India  Rubber  World. 
There  is  not  space  here  for  an  analysis  of  the  differences,  which 
doubtless  are  due  to  some  modification  having  been  adopted  in 
the  classification  of  goods. 


RUBBER    BOOTS   AND    SHOES. 


German  imports  and  exports  (in  kilograms)  for  three  years  : 


From —  1901. 

Russia.. 532.700 

U.  States 55.8oo 

Austria 28,620 

G.  Britain  ...  2S  200 

Sweden   ......  51,000 

Not  stated 12,800 


1902.  1903. 

517  300  463,400 

119,300  91.200 

9.100  55.500 

14,500  29.700 

44,700  28,400 

8,800  9,700 


To —  1901. 

G.  Britain 147,500 

Austria 6,000 

Turkey 2,100 

Switzerland...  9,900 

Rouraania....  5900 


1902.  1903. 

195,400  203  900 

7,900  43,000 

12,600  40.300 

19.700  25,600 

22,200  14,300 


Total 707,100    733,700   682,900 

GREAT    BRITAIN 


Not  stated....     68,200      87.S00      80,700 

Total 239,600   345,600   407,800 

AND    IRELAND. 


Official  statement  of  values  of  exports  of  manufactures  of 

Caoutchouc,  for  three  calendar  years: 

1901.                    1902.  1903. 

Boots  and  shoes £     176,387        £     '7i.°74  £    224,439 

All  other 1,086,028            1,042,884  1,204,984 


Total  value £1, 262, 415         £1,214,558         ^1,429,423 

Value  of  "Apparel   and  Slops,"  waterproofed  by   any   process:  In 

1902,  £202,244  ;  in  1903  :  £282,444. 
Exports  of  rubber  footwear  amounted  to  138,084  dozen  pairs  in  1901  ; 

144,014  dozen  pairs  in  1902  ;  and  197,838  pairs  in  1903. 

No  statement  of  imports  of  such  goods  is  available  as  yet  for 

I9°3- 

FRANCE — COMMERCE    SPECIAL. 

Values  of  rubber  goods  imports  and  exports  for  three  years  : 

1901.  1902.  1903. 

Imports francs  16,290,000         i6,552,oco         18,881,000 

Exports 8,898,000  9,826,000         10,907,000 

The  movement  for  1903,  classified  officially,  was  as  follows  : 
values  being  stated  in  francs  : 


Unvulcanized  sheets  and  vulcanized  threads 

Elastic  tissues 

Overlaid  tissues 

Card  tissues 

Made  up  clothes 465,000 

Shoes 3,406,000 

Belting,  hose,  tires,  etc  7,730,000 


Imports. 
5,980.000 
861,000 
IOI.OOO 
338,000 


Exports. 

2,471,000 

185,000 

3,000 

466,000 

652,000 

7,130,000 


10,907,000 
$2,105,051 


IMPORTS. 

GERMANY. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

EXPORTS. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903- 

1901. 

902. 

1903. 

2,644,000 

2,345,000 

2,644,000 

. . .  Rubber  threads  and  sheets. . . 

2,871,000 

3.474,000 

4,405,000 

414,000 

434,000 

445,000 

. . .  .Bicycle  parts  (tires,  etc.). . . . 

a 

a 

a 

734,000 

745,000 

875,000 

Textile  goods  covered  with  rubber. 

1 1  962,000 

11,630,000 

13,287,000 

234,000 

210,000 

206,000 

7,393,000 

7,995,000 

9,608,000 

4,243,000 

4.035,000 

3,756,000 

....  Rubber  boots  and  shoes   . . . 

1,318,000 

1,728,000 

2,039,000 

196,000 

280,000 

196,000 

..Other  fine  goods  of  soft  rubber.. 

1,047,000 

1,028,000 

979,000 

107,000 

105,000 

86,000 

b 

* 

b 

3,104,000 

3,546,000 

3,965,000 

Waterproofed  goods  and  apparel. 

3,970,000 

4,678,000 

5,167,000 

73,000 

354,000 

539,000 

. .  Tires,  etc.,  including  fabrics  .  . 

c 

c 

c 

59,O00 

49,000 

8i,ojo 

...Elastic  fabrics  and  hosiery... 

339,000 

329,000 

363,000 

2  36,000 

183,000 

293,000 

...  Hemp  hose,  with  rubber. . . . 

1,796,000 

2,527,000 

3,421,000 

43,O00 

36,000 

40,000 

306,000 

251,000 

173,000 

....  Unclassified  rubber  goods. .  . . 

140,000 
31,142,000 

172,000 
33,812,000 

120,000 

12,087.000 

12.328,000 

13,126,000 

39,562,000 

£591,124 

£602,911 

£641,896 

£(.523.583 

£1.653,793 

£1,934,812 

$:.876.706 

$2,934,064 

$3,123,988 

$7,411,796 

$8,047,256 

$9,415,786 

Total 18,881,000 

U.  S.  gold $3,604,033 

The  increase  in  imports  was  shared  by  all  the  classes  listed, 
but  the  largest  increase  was  in  footwear.  There  was  a  decline 
in  exports  in  several  classes,  but  an  increase  of  2,115000  francs 
in  "  Belting,  hose,  tires,  etc,"  due  probably  to  the  growing  trade 
in  tires. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Official  returns  of  values  of  rubber  goods  in   commerce, 

converting  the  crown  at  20.3  American  cents  : 

1902.  1903. 

Imports $2,262,902  $2,801,339 

Exports 1,875,033  2,294,687 

The  increase  was  general,  in  the  lines  both  of  imports  and 
exports.     More  rubber  footwear  was    imported  and   more  ex- 
ported. Exports  of  hard  rubber 
goods  increased  from  $416,231 
to  ^564,340. 

RUBBER   BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Weights  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  two  years  past : 

From —  1902.  1903. 

Russia ....  kilos  174,400  169,800 
United  States..  10,800  29,600 
Great  Britain. .        7,100       27,700 

Germany 13,900      21,100 

France 400         1,600 

All  other 11,700         6,600 


Included  in  exports  of  Bicycles  and  Parts  [which 
amounted  in  value  in  1903  to  18.715,000  marks;  value 
of  1  ubber  parts  not  staled .] 


6  Included  in  exports  of  Toys,  all  sorts  [which  amounted 
in  value  in  1903  to  56,840,000  marks;  value  of  rubber 
toys  not  stated.] 


Total 218,300 

To—  1902. 

France. .  ..kilos    93,000 

Turkey 69,200 

Roumania 79,600 

Germany 11S.800 

British  India. .     40,600 
Other  lands...    170,700 


256,400 
1903- 

116,300 

113,600 
97,700 
95.70O 
90,000 

151,900 


Total 571,900    645,200 
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NEW  GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


RUBBER    SPONGE    BATH    MIT    AND    BATH    BELT. 

THE  latest  additions  to  the  novelties  made  from  rubber 
sponge    material  are  a   Bath    Mit  and    a   Bath    Belt, 
which  are  represented  in  the  two  illustrations  here- 
with.    These  goods  involve  in  their  construction  an 
entirely  new  idea.     In  the  case  of  each  strong  duck  is  used, 
with   one  side  covered   with   a   thick 
layer  of  rubber  sponge,  the  shape  of 
the  article  being  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  engraving.     Many  applications 
of   these   articles   for   the   toilet    will 
bath  mit.  readily    suggest    themselves,    but    it 

may  be  mentioned  that  they  have  been  heartily  commended  by 


RUBBER   BATH   BELT. 

physicians  for  massage.  These  goods  are  protected  by  patents. 
[Hanover  Rubber  Co.,  Limited — George  Borgfeldt  &  Co., 
American  agents,  New  York.] 

MILWAUKEE    PATENT    PUNCTURE    PROOF    TIRE. 
The  Continental  Rubber  Works  (Erie,  Pennsylvania)  have  ac- 
quired the  business  and  goodwill  of  the  Milwaukee  Patent  Punc- 

ture  Proof  Tire 
Co.,  including 
their  patents  and 
the  exclusive  right 
to  manufacture 
the  Milwaukee 
Patent  Puncture 
Proof  Tire.  The 
Milwaukee  com- 
pany was  incorpo- 
rated in  August, 
1898,  to  exploit 
this  tire,  and  from 
the  beginning  the 
tires  sold  by  them 
have  been  manu- 
factured by  the 
parties  now  in  control  of  the  Continental  Rubber  Works. 
The  latter  company  believe  that  a  growing  demand  exists 
for  pneumatic  tires  that  will  give  a  better  service  than  some 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  market,  and  that  can  be  depended 
upon  at.  all  times.  They  believe  that  a  good  market  exists 
in  which  the  question  of  service  outweighs  the  question  of 
price.  The  Milwaukee  puncture  proof  tire  is  a  single  tube 
tire,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  a  new  feature  has  been  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  lessening  the  tendency  to  puncture.  The 
puncture  proof  material  used  is  referred  to  as  being  applied  to 
the  fabric  in  the  tread  of  the  tire  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  resiliency  of  the  tire — any  possible  stiffness  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  tread  being  offset  by  the  elasticity  of  the  side 
walls.  In  forming  the  tire,  the  tread  is  built  up  of  five  layers  of 
fabric,  between  which  are  interposed  three  thin  layers  of  carbo- 
rundum, while  the  side  walls  are  made  only  of  the  usual  thick- 


ness of  fabric  and  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  rubber.     The 
weight  of  the  tire  does  not  exceed  that  of  ordinary  tires. 

PROTECTION    AGAINST   DROWNING. 
The   illustration   herewith   relates  to  a  mask   or   appliance 
adapted  to  be  applied  to  the  face  of  the  wearer,  provided  with 
openings,  said  openings  having  ap- 


plied  thereto  internally  short  tubes 
provided  with  automatically  closing 
valves,  and  the  openings  being  cov- 
ered with  wire  netting  or  gauze.  The 
mask  is  also  provided  with  elastic 
strips  adapted  for  the  automatic  re- 
tention in  place  of  the  mask.  This 
device  is  the  subject  of  United  States 
patent  No.  747,793  (December  22, 
1903),  issued  tojohann  A.  Steenken, 
and  Albert  Schutz,  of  Germany. 

"  KLEANWELL   TINGLE   SPONGE." 

This  is  a  new  article  in  the  shape  of  a  rubber  sponge  for  bath 
use,  which  was  recently  invented  by  a  Russian  workman,  and 
for  which  a  patent  is  now 
pending   in  the   United 
States.    It  is  simply  a  layer 
of  the  sponge,  say  half  anj^ 
inch  thick,  made  of  conven- 
ient size  to  cover  the  palm 
of  the   hand    and    bearing 
across   it   a   heavy    rubber 
strap  to  go  over  the  back 
of  the  hand.     The  patent- 
able portion  of  the  device 
consist  of   the   embedding 
through  the  center  of  the 
sponge  of  a  layer  of  thicker 
or  more  substantial  mate- 
rial which,    while   not   en- 
tirely solid,  is  still  of  suf-  '•  H| 
ficient  stability  to  keep  the 

sponge  in  shape.     The  ac-  ^fc 

companying  illustration  shows  the  character  of  the  appliance. 
The  sponge  will  be  placed  upon  the  market  under  the  copy- 
righted name  "  Kleanwell  Tingle  Sponge."  Each  will  be  packed 
separately  in  a  box.  The  owner  of  the  American  rights  is  A. 
H.  Smith,  No.  84  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

"NIAGRITE,"  FOR  PROTECTING  CABLES. 
A  new  material  for  the  protection  of  electric  cables  against 
damage  by  fire  is  an  asbestos  felt,  sold  under  the  name  "  Nia- 
grite,"  which  is  made  in  strips  3  inches  wide,  36  inches  long, 
and  >s  inch  thick.  When  it  is  to  be  used  the  "  Niagrite  "  is 
first  dipped  into  a  fireproof  glue,  and  immediately  placed  upon 
the  cable  and  wound  spirally  upon  the  same,  the  strips  being 
continued  one  after  the  other  until  the  entire  cable  is  covered. 
After  the  whole  has  become  well  dried,  a  coating  of  the  fireproof 
glue  solution  is  applied  over  the  surface,  to  seal  the  joints  of 
the  spiral  winding  and  also  to  prevent  the  material  from  frost- 
ing, as  sometimes  happens  when  there  is  an  excess  of  dampness. 
"  Niagrite,"  by  this  construction  and  treatment,  does  not  act  as 
a  non  conductor,  which  might  keep  the  heat  generated  by  the 
wires  in  the  cable  and  affect  the  internal  insulation,  but  on  the 
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contrary  it  acts  as  a  conductor  and  carries  away  the  heat. 
Where  cables  are  suspended  one  above  another  and  one  burns 
out,  there  is  danger  that  the  others  will  be  interfered  with,  but 
the  use  of  this  material  prevents  trouble  with  one  cable  from 
being  communicated  to  the  others.  [H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Co.,  No.  100  William  street,  New  York.] 

NEW    WATERPROOF    GARMENT. 
This  garment   is  designed  to  be  of  especial  service  to  auto- 
mobilists,   cabmen,   and    others  who  are   exposed   to   violent 

weather.  While  it  can  be 
made  of  any  waterproof 
cloth,  it  will  generally  be 
formed  of  the  heavier  ma- 
terials. It  is  something 
between  an  overcoat  and 
a  gown,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations. It  will  fit  close- 
ly around  the  shoulders 
and  will  have  neatly  fitting  sleeves  so  that  entire  freedom  of 
action  of  the  arms  may  be  had,  but  from  the  armpits  down 
the  garment  will  widen 
and  be  extremely  loose, 
reaching  to  the  ground. 
The  only  opening  is  in 
front  above  the  waist 
line  and  this  can  be 
closely  buttoned  to  the 
neck  with  a  protecting 
flap.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  design  will  furnish 
more  complete  protec- 
tion to  the  entire  body 
than  any  other  yet  de- 
vised and  will  be  equally 
serviceable  to  the  man 
on  horseback  as  to  the 
man  on  the  cab  seat. 
The  smaller  of  the  illustrations,  from  the  patent  drawing,  show  s 
the  construction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  garment ;  the  larger 
shows  its  appearance  when  worn.  Patented  by  James  Kipp — 
No.  743.'74.  November  3,  1903.  [Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York.] 

"EXCELSIOR"    TIRE  PROTECTOR. 
This  is  a  patented  device,  for  attachment  to  the  wheels  of  au- 
tomobiles and  other  vehicles  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires,  in 

the  position  indi- 
cated in  the  en- 
graving.  The 
patentees  state  : 
"Many  owners  of 
cars  do  not  realize 
that  tires  are  not, 
in  99  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 100  cases, 
punctured  by  nails 
or  other  sharp  in- 
struments as  soon 
as  the  nail  is 
picked  up  by  the 
tires,  but  after  the 
wheel  has  made 
several  —  possibly 
many-revolutions. 
But  they  are  beginning  to  realize  this  fact,  and  will  see  the 


value  of  our  device  ;  also  that  when  a  tire  or  casing  has  been 
punctured  and,  possibly,  a  large  hole  has  been  blown  out  of  the 
same,  the  tire  or  casing  is  never  as  good  after  having  been 
vulcanized  again,  because  of  the  heat  required  in  the  process, 
which  must  injure  the  fabric.  These  protectors  are  intended 
for  rear  wheels  only,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  front  tires  are 
punctured,  except  by  glass,  and  no  device  will  prevent  glass 
from  puncturing."  The  protector  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
vehicle,  just  ahead  of  the  rear  wheel,  so  as  to  allow  the  plate, 
which  should  rest  lightly  upon  the  tire,  to  hang  almost  perpen- 
dicular. When  in  this  position  the  bracket,  from  which  the 
plate  is  suspended  by  two  links,  will  be  far  enough  away  from 
the  tire  to  prevent  coming  in  contact  with  the  same;  the 
bracket  not  being  near  enough  to  touch  the  tire.  [The  How- 
ard Manufacturing  Co.,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts  ] 
"PAPIRUS"  PACKING. 
A  new  article  for  hot  water  packing  and  valves,  and  for 
use  generally  in  places  where  rubber  packing  is  liable  to  de- 
teriorate rapidly,  is  being  supplied  under  the  name  of  "  Pa- 
pirus."  It  is  composed  principally  of  paper  pulp  treated  with 
chemicals,  and  then  forced  under  great  pressure  into  various 
shapes,  as  valves,  discs,  rings,  packing,  and  so  on.  [Sayen  & 
S:hultz,  No.  21  North  Thirteenth  street,  Philadelphia.] 


RUBBER  AT  THE  SPORTSMAN'S  SHOW. 


AT  the  annual  Sportsman's  Show,  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  February  20-27,  the  rubber  industry  was 
not  particularly  in  evidence.  The  bicycle  interest  was  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing- Co.  The  Pope  com- 
pany offered  some  novelties  in  their  1904  bicycles  that  will  tend 
to  regain  for  the  wheel  some  of  its  popularity  that  reached  its 
height  about  eight  years  ago.  The  most  radical  improvement 
shown  is  a  two  speed  gear  chainless,  fitted  with  coaster  brake 
and  cushion  frames  both  fore  and  aft.  None  of  these  is  entirely 
new  except  the  two  speed  bevel  gear.  This  arrangement  made 
upon  the  same  sliding  principle  as  the  changeable  gear  of  the 
automobile  provides  the  rider  with  a  gear  of  any  desired  speed 
for  level  road  riding  with  an  ability  to  instantly  change  to  a 
low  gear  for  hill  climbing,  heavy  going,  or  riding  against  the 
wind.  The  advantages  of  such  a  device  can  be  appreciated  by 
every  bicycle  rider  for  it  settles  at  once  the  old  debate  whether 
it  is  better  to  ride  a  high  gear  and  get  speed  or  a  low  gear  and 
secure  ease. 

The  only  separate  tire  exhibit  in  the  show  was  that  of  the  St. 
John  non  puncturable,  offered  by  the  St.  John  Rubber  Tire 
Co.,  No.  116  Broad  street,  New  York.  This  tire,  made  both  for 
automobiles  and  bicycles,  is  a  solid  tire,  or  a  combination  of 
two  solid  tires  joined  by  cushions.  The  road  tread  is  made 
solid  and  is  constructed  in  one  piece,  as  is  also  the  inside  sec- 
tion which  fits  into  the  rim.  Between  these  two  rims  are  a 
a  series  of  soft  cushions  placed  at  equal  distances  apart  and 
joining  the  two.  It  is  claimed  that  this  tire  will  not  spread 
when  going  at  a  high  speed,  is  puncture  proof  and  will  be  found 
as  resilient  as  a  pneumatic  tire. 

In  camping  outfits  the  Pneumatic  Mattress  and  Cushion  Co. 
had  an  interesting  exhibit.  This  concern,  with  offices  at  No. 
2  South  street,  New  York,  has  a  factory  at  Reading,  Mass.  It 
manufactures  pneumatic  mattresses,  cushions  for  boats  and 
camp  chairs,  pillows,  etc. 

Abercombie  &  Fitch,  Nos.  3 14-316  Broadway,  New  York, 
dealers  in  sporting  materials  exhibited  some  rubber  goods 
for  camping  outfits  although  it  seemed  to  be  the  policy  to  use 
duck  wherever  possible.  They  offered,  however,  wading  boots 
and  pants,  leggings,  gun-cases,  boat  cushions  and  mattresses. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  CHICAGO. 


BY   A   RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

"TT)  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  By  com- 
A  mon  consent  February  was  a  quiet  month  in  the  local 
rubber  goods  market.  January  trade  was  exceedingly  quiet, 
in  all  lines  except  rubber  footwear,  and  February  has  not  been 
much  better.  The  only  line  showing  an  improved  condition 
has  been  tires.  The  Chicago  automobile  show,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  what  promises  to  be  the  best  automobile  season  the 
country  has  known,  have  kept  the  representatives  of  the  tire 
manufacturers  exceedingly  busy. 

There  is  now  a  feeling  that  general  business  conditions  are 
improving,  and  that  March  will  show  good  results,  and  there  is 
a  better  undertone  in  the  local  rubber  goods  market  than  has 
been  felt  for  months.  Particularly  is  a  good  trade  anticipated 
in  the  rubber  footwear  line.  This  has  been  a  record  winter  for 
snow  in  Chicago.  There  has  been  snow  continuously  since 
Thanksgiving  day,  with  the  temperature  below  zero  sixteen 
times  thus  far,  the  extreme  cold  preventing  a  thaw,  and  thus 
in  a  measure  checking  the  demand  for  rubbers.  But  the  thaw 
will  come  soon,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  month  of  March  will 
cause  a  revival  of  the  demand  for  rubber  footwear  that  will  tax 
the  jobbers  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  the  retailer. 

*    *    * 

Mr.  T.  F.  Blanchard,  who  for  many  years  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Rubber  Works  of  the  Mechanical  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  resigned  his  position  and  retired  from  business. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  factory  since  its  establishment 
in  1882.  His  brother,  D.  C.  Blanchard,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1887,  and  for  several  years  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  factory,  succeeds  to  the  position  of  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  Blanchard  is  optimistic  regarding  the  future,  in 
which  he  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  present  rate  of  receipt 
of  orders.  The  factory  is  being  run  with  a  full  force,  and  he 
states  that  there  are  now  enough  orders  in  hand  to  keep  it  run- 
ning full  time  for  some  months.  He  is  confident  the  demand 
is  going  to  keep  up;  the  trouble  is  to  get  the  goods  out  fast 
enough.  He  says  that  many  people  held  back  from  buying  rub- 
ber goods  on  the  theory  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
price  as  soon  as  the  manipulation  of  the  cotton  market  ceased, 
but  they  have  now  been  convinced  that  a  cotton  shortage  ex- 
ists which  will  keep  prices  up  until  a  new  cotton  crop  comes 
in.  Even  then  the  price  of  cotton  duck  and  sheetings  will  not 
be  effected  immediately  so  as  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 

prices  of  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

»     #    * 

Morgan  &  Wright  have  decided  to  open  a  sales  branch 
downtown,  in  the  automobile  district.  Hitherto  they  have 
never  had  any  selling  depot  in  Chicago,  not  connected  with 
their  factory.  When  the  bicycle  business  was  at  its  height  the 
firm  were  often  importuned  to  take  this  step,  but  in  spite  of  all 
inducements  they  continued  to  look  after  their  city  trade  from 
the  factory  salesrooms.  This  new  move  will  doubtless  result 
in  other  tire  manufacturers  opening  branch  stores  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  automobile  mart.  Most  of  these  branch  stores  are 
in  Lake  street,  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown  district,  but  with 
Morgan  &  Wright  so  much  nearer  "  automobile  row  "  they  will 
feel  they  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

»    •    * 

The  Chicago  automobile  show  (on  February  6-13)  was  a 
great  success,  measured  by  the  amount  of  business  done. 
While  the  total  number  of  visitors  was  much  less  than  at  the 
New  York  show  in  January,  the  volume  of  sales  ran  ahead  of 
that  reported   for  New  York.     In  this  evidence  of  prosperity 


the  rubber  tire  companies  are  understood  to  have  had  a  good 
share.  The  space  allotted  to  exhibitors  in  the  big  Coliseum 
was  more  liberal  than  in  Madison  Square  Garden  and  afforded 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the  display  of  machines  and 
sundries.  The  demand  seemed  to  be  for  the  heavier  classes  of 
vehicles,  such  as  the  powerful  touring  cars  and,  as  a  consequence, 
when  the  tire  men  recorded  a  sale  the  amount  was  larger  than 
the  average  sale  of  a  year  ago.  There  were  no  exhibits  of  rub- 
ber goods  at  the  automobile  show  at  Chicago  which  were  not 
seen  at  the  New  York  show.  The  various  tire  exhibits,  and 
the  men  in  charge,  were  : 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio) — O.  S.  Tweedy,  man- 
ager, and  S.  G.  Frost  and  F.  H.  Ilotchkiss  of  the  Chicago  office  ;  W. 
H.  Robey,  Minneapolis. 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. )  — H.  T.  Dunn,  general 
manager;  B.  H.  Pratt,  Chicago;  D.  T.  Keenan,  Buffalo;  Edward 
Broadwell,  Detroit  ;  Richard  Belt,  Omaha  ;  Frank  Kerner,  Minneapolis. 

G  &  J  Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Ind.) — H.  O.  Smith,  president  ;  J.  B. 
Anderson,  general  manager;  H.  A.  Githens,  sales  manager;  C.  H. 
Semple,  Chicago  office  ;  A.  E.  Vinton,  Indianapolis. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co  (Akron,  Ohio)— W.  H.  Mason,  Chicago 
office  ;  O.  R.  Cook,  C.  B.  Tellis,  general  representatives. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)— B.  J.  Hen- 
ning,  A.  F  Osterloh,  Fred  Campbell,  P.  J.  Konz,  and  K.  A.  Hastings, 
Chicago  office. 

The  Hartiord  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Hartford,  Conn .)— J.  W.  Gil- 
son,  secretary  ;  S.  E.  Gillard  Chicago  office  ;  W.  H.  Dowdy,  Minne- 
apolis. 

India  Rubber  Co.  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J.)  — Claude  Piatt,  general 
representative. 

Morgan  &  WRIGHT  (Chicago) — Arthur  Phelps,  sales  manager  ;  J.  J. 
Alexander,  Chicago  ;  J.  C.  Weston,  Detroit  ;  L.  J.  Ccoper,  R.  H. 
Campbell,  J.  D.  Burton,  C.  S.  Marshall.  E.  P.  White,  J.  C.  Clinton, 
Chicago. 

Exhibits  were  made  also  by  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.  (Akron,  Ohio);  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  Co.  (New 
York)  ;  the  Tennant  Auto-Tire  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio)  ;  the 
Fawkes  Rubber  Co.  (Denver  and  New  York);  and  the  B-OK 
Tire  Co.  (Chicago). 

*  »    » 

Salesmen  who  have  been  in  the  South  for  various  tire  con- 
cerns report  a  great  improvement  in  that  section  during  the  last 
year.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton,  which  has  proved 
so  inconvenient  to  the  mechanical  rubber  industry  through  the 
increased  cost  of  cotton  duck  and  sheetings,  has  made  the 
South  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  in  years.  As  a  result 
these  traveling  salesmen  say  there  is  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  automobiles  and  tires  for  that  section.  One  salesman  said 
that  when  he  wentthrough  the  South  a  year  ago  on  his  initial 
trip  he  had  hard  work  to  interest  any  one  in  automobiles  or 
tires.  This  year  he  said  that  there  was  scarcely  a  city  that  did 
not  have  representatives  of  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  automobile 
manufacturers.  He  said  that  an  agent  opened  a  store  in  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  for  a  well  known 
automobile  and  in  two  days  he  had  made  three  sales  and  or- 
dered the  machines.     He  says  the  prospects  are  bright  for  a 

good  year  all  through  the  South. 

*  *    * 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  appellate  court  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  tire  men  as  well  as  the  automobile  owners.  A  year 
ago  the  Chicago  city  council  passed  an  ordinance  reqiring  auto- 
mobile owners  to  take  out  a  license  to  operate  an  automobile 
and  the  city  electrician  issued  this  license,  bearing  a  consecu- 
tive number.  The  automobilist  was  required  to  provide  a  tag 
bearing  this  number  in  figures  3  inches  high,  in  white,  upon  a 
black  background.  This  was  done  under  the  police  power  of 
the  city  as  a  means  of  identification  in  case  of  an  accident.  The 
court,  when  the  catter  was  brought  before  it  on  appeal  by  A. 
C.  Banker,  declared  that  the  city  had  no  power  to  compel  the 
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licensing  of  automobiles.  The  court  said  that  "  the  speed  of 
the  automobile  may  be  regulated  and  reasonable  safety  ap- 
pliances, such  as  gongs  and  brakes,  may  be  required,  but  to 
compel  one  who  uses  his  automobile  for  his  private  business 
and  pleasure  only  to  submit  to  an  examination  and  to  take  out 
a  license  (if  the  examining  board  see  fit  to  grant  it),  is  impos- 
ing a  burden  upon  one  class  of  citizens  in  the  use  of  the  streets 
not  imposed  upon  others.  We  must,  therefore,  hold  this  ordi- 
nance, so  far  as  it  obliges  appellee  to  take  out  a  license  before 
he  can  use  his  own  automobile,  in  his  own  business  or  for  his 
own  pleasure,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  city  council,  and  is 
therefore  void." 

This  recalls  a  similar  move  that  was  made  when  cycling  was 
the  rage.  The  Chicago  council  passed  an  ordinance  requiring 
that  each  bicycle  be  registered  and  licensed  and  provided  with 
a  tag  and  number,  and  providing  for  a  fee  of  $1.  The  ordi- 
nance was  signed  by  the  mayor  and  then  Judge  Lorin  C.  Collins 
attacked  it  in  the  courts.     It  never  got  beyond  the  circuit  court, 

however. 

*     *     * 

The  Home  Rubber  Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey)  have  made  a 
change  in  their  Chicago  agency.  Mr.  H.  L.  Davis,  who  for 
two  years  has  been  manager  of  their  branch  at  No.  17  La  Salle 
street,  has  been  transferred  to  the  main  office  at  Trenton,  as 
general  sales  agent.  The  Globe  Machinery  and  Supply  Co_ 
(Des  Moines,  Iowa)  have  taken  over  the  La  Salle  street  office, 
and  the  Home  company  have  secured  a  location  at  No.  83  Lake 
street,  from  which  Messrs.  Howell  and  Brady  will  look  after 
the  Chicago  trade. 

THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY   A    RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  Ac- 
cording to  a  local  rubber  man  the  makers  of  automobile 
tires  are  preparing  for  a  rush  of  orders  which  is  expected  to  come 
pouring  in  some  time  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Local  manu- 
facturers have  found  this  to  be  a  backward  spring  as  far  as  or- 
ders for  automobile  tires  are  concerned,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  selling  agreement  among  the  manufacturers  prohibits  the 
selling  of  tires  with  the  former  time  allowance.  But  auto- 
mobile makers  are  beginning  to  send  out  their  1904  automo- 
biles, and  the  demand  for  tires  is  increasing.  As  long  as  the 
manufacturers  refused  to  sell  tires  and  allow  their  customers  to 
pay  for  them  anytime  inside  of  60  or  90  days,  as  was  frequently 
done,  the  auto  makers  bought  tires  for  their  machines  before 
the  demand  for  them  commenced,  but  since  the  selling  agree- 
ment was  put  into  effect  and  they  cannot  secure  such  advan- 
tageous terms,  the  auto  manufacturers  are  waiting  until  the  de- 
mand for  their  machines  begin.  A  well  known  automobile 
company  recently  announced  that  it  had  already  disposed  of 
400  of  its  1904  models,  and  was  preparing  to  ship  them  at  once. 
This  of  course  means  an  order  for  400  sets  of  tires,  and  doubt- 
less other  companies  could  report  similar  sales.  Tire  makers 
do  not  doubt  that  the  tire  trade  this  season  will  exceed  that  of 
last,  when  it  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  and  Diamond  Rubber  companies  are 
among  the  parties  most  interested  in  the  present  agitation  re- 
garding the  preservation  of  the  Ohio  canals  which  is  being 
fought  in  the  state  legislature.  The  factories  of  these  companies 
are  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  if  the  canals  of 
the  state  should  be  done  away  with,  as  is  being  urged  at  present, 
both  companies  would  suffer.  All  of  the  water  used  in  the  big 
plants  of  these   companies  is  secured    from  the  Ohio   canal. 


and  they  will  make  a  spirited  fight  to  have  the  Ohio  canal,  at 
least,  retained.  Should  this  canal  be  done  away  with  by  the 
legislature,  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  in  the  water  rent  of  the  companies,  which  they  wish  to 
avoid.  There  are  a  number  of  other  factories  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal  which  would  also  suffer  by  such  action,  and  the 
companies  have  banded  together  to  fight  the  project.  Colonel 
George  T.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Goodrich  company,  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  association,  and  has  power  to  call 
meetings  and  make  arrangements  for  conducting  the  fight.  It 
is  said  that  the  local  association  will  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  helping  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Canal  Association 
in  the  interest  of  the  canals. 

*  *     * 

Colonel  George  T.  Perkins,  president  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  will,  it  is  said,  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  Sec- 
ond National  bank  in  March,  although  he  will  be  retained  on 
the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  connected  with 
this  institution  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  financial  men  in  the  city.  In 
March  the  Second  National  and  the  Citizen's  National  banks 
will  be  consolidated,  forming  one  of  the  largest  banking  insti- 
tutions in  this  part  of  Ohio.  The  added  duties  which  this  will 
entail  are  considered  too  arduous  by  Colonel  Perkins,  it  is 
said,  and  for  this  reason  he  will  not  accept  the  presidency  of 

the  new  institution. 

*  *    # 

Mention  has  been  made  in  these  pages  of  the  rubber  bowl- 
ing ball  which  is  being  made  at  the  local  plant  of  the  American 
Hard  Rubber  Co.  Previous  to  this  time  the  ball  has  been 
more  of  an  experiment  than  anything  else,  but  it  has  now  taken 
its  place  among  the  standard  products  of  the  company.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  February  8-13  the  national  tournament  of 
bowlers  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bowling  Congress,  their  na- 
tional organization,  was  held  in  the  same  city.  This  organiza- 
tion had  the  power  to  make  or  mar  the  future  of  the  rubber 
ball  business,  and  a  great  many  bowlers  believed  that  it  would 
place  a  ban  upon  the  rubber  ball,  thus  destroying  a  profitable 
business  for  hard  rubber  companies.  One  thing  which  caused 
the  bowlers  of  the  West  to  believe  that  the  hard  rubber  ball 
would  be  knocked  out  was  the  fight  which  was  being  waged 
against  it  by  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collander  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  bowling  alleys  and  equipment.  They,  of  course,  were 
opposed  to  the  hard  rubber  ball,  as  the  general  use  of  the  ball 
would  deprive  them  of  a  considerable  income,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  made  a  hard  fight  against  its  use.  They  were  able  to 
do  this  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  several  of  their  employes 
were  members  of  the  executive  committee,  and  they  were  aided 
by  the  fight  of  the  Eastern  bowlers  for  an  all-wood  ball.  [See  an 
article  on  this  subject  following  this  letter. — The  Editor.]  But 
when  the  matter  came  up  in  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee the  hard  rubber  ball  was  not  legislated  against,  and  the 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  are  now  preparing  to  place  them 
on  the  market.  The  cost  of  the  ball  may  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming general  in  use,  although  when  once  bought  it  will  last 
a  lifetime.  But  the  fact  that  a  lignum  vitae  ball  costs  about 
one  fifth  as  much  as  the  hard  rubber  ball  will  prevent  it  from 
becoming  as  common  as  the  wood  ball.  The  crack  bowlers,  to 
whom  expense  is  not  an  object,  will,  of  course,  use  the  ball,  and 
a  big  trade  is  predicted.  One  of  the  features  of  the  tourna- 
ment was  the  exhibit  of  hard  rubber  balls  in  the  big  armory 
where  the  tourney  was  held.  This  exhibit  was  in  charge  of 
Joseph  Dangel,  superintendent  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber 
Co.  plant,  and  it  attracted  much  attention.     A  team  of  bowl- 
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ers  from  the  rubber  factory,  captained  by  Mr.  Dangel,  rolled  in 
the  tournament,  each  man  using  a  hard  rubber  ball.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  team  are  Joseph  Dangel,  T.  M.  Guenther,  Louis 
Ball,  Harry  King,  and  Edward  Bullock.  While  the  team  did 
not  win  any  prizes,  it  advertised  the  hard  rubber  ball  well,  and 

accomplished  its  purpose. 

*     *     * 

Capitalists  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  are  trying  to  secure  the  plant 
of  the  Woodruff  Automobile  Co.,  of  Akron,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  will  be  successful.  They  have  made  good  offers  to 
the  company,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  will  be  accepted. 

Aaron  Stauffer,  an  employe  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  has 
instituted  suit  against  that  company  for  $6000  damages,  alleg- 
ing that  through  the  explosion  of  gases  in  the  reclaiming  plant 
of  the  company  on  February  24,  1903,  he  was  badly  burned, 
suffered  the  lossof  two  fingers,  and  had  his  eyebrows  and  lashes 
and  mustache  burned  off.  He  alleges  that  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  room  in  which  he  was  working  was  improperly 
lighted  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  strike  a  match,  thus 
causing  the  explosion. 

Rumors  which  have  found  place  in  the  newspapers  of  Col- 
lege Point,  New  York,  where  additions  are  being  made  to  the 
plant  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  to  the  effect  that  the 
company's  plant  at  Akron  is  to  be  closed,  naturally  caused 
some  concern  here.  All  knowledge  of  such  intended  change, 
however,  is  denied  at  the  Akron  branch  of  the  company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Traction  and 
Light  Co.,  Mr.  Will  Christy,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  was  elected  first  vice  president.  Mr.  Christy 
has  served  in  this  capacity  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  known  traction  men  in  the  middle  West. 


THE   RUBBER   STRIKE   AT   TRENTON. 


THE  RUBBER  BOWLING  BALL. 


THE  use  of  the  hard  rubber  ball  for  bowling  is  something 
new  but  it  opens  up  a  new  use  for  the  material,  and  may 
result  in  the  exclusive  use  of  this  ball  and  the  relegation  of  the 
wooden  ball  to  the  realm  of  the  "has  beens."  At  present  the 
hard  rubber  balls  are  not  numerous  but  they  are  growing  in 
number,  and  they  have  been  recognized  by  the  national  bowl- 
ing congress.  In  speaking  of  the  Cleveland  meeting  and  the 
discussion  of  the  rubber  ball,  Mr.  A.  F.  Troescher,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Brunswick-  Balke  Callender  Co.  (New  York)  said  :  "  We 
did  not  oppose  the  recognition  of  the  rubber  ball.  In  fact  it 
was  none  of  our  business,  and  if  it  had  been  we  would  have  had 
no  voice  in  the  matter,  for  the  national  congress  of  bowlers  was 
specially  a  nxious  that  no  tradesmen  should  take  any  part  in 
ts  affairs.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  rubber  ball;  in  fact 
they  are  made  for  us  by  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  and 
we  sell  them  whenever  we  can.  We  have  been  endeavoring  for 
ten  years  to  find  some  ball  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
lignum  vitae — for  the  wood  is  getting  scarce — and  we  rather 
incline  to  the  idea  that  hard  rubber  has  solved  the  problem. 

"The  hard  rubber  ball  does  not  wear  out  anything  like  as  soon 
as  the  wooden  one  ;  the  finger  holes  do  not  crack,  and  if  they 
did  hard  rubber  balls  could  be  repaired.  The  main  objection 
to  the  rubber  ball  is  its  high  cost.  The  only  opposition  to  the 
use  of  rubber  that  I  have  heard  of  comes  from  the  New  York 
Bowling  League.  This  organization  has  adopted  rules  of  its 
own,  regardless  of  the  national  congress.  These  rules,  which 
govern  matches,  require  the  use  of  balls  made  entirely  of  wood 
and  weighing  not  more  than  16  pounds,  f  think  that  in  future 
rubber  balls  will  be  more  generally  used." 

The  above  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding correspondence  from  Akron. 


BY   A    RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubeer  World  :  Local  No. 
4,  Amalgamated  Rubber  Workers'  Union  of  America,  on 
January  25,  inaugurated  a  general  strike  in  the  rubber  factories 
in  Trenton  on  January  25,  affecting  nine  establishments,  and 
which  is  still  in  progress. 

As  early  as  April  last  a  request  was  made  to  each  of  the  nine 
rubber  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  city  that  a  committee  of 
the  Rubber  Workers'  Union  be  met,  to  talk  over  the  matter  of 
the  manufacturers  using  the  union  label  on  all  their  products. 
As  a  result  of  this  request,  an  informal  meeting  of  the  manu- 
facturers was  held,  at  which  all  the  local  factories  were  repre- 
sented. The  entire  subject  was  gone  over  carefully,  when  it 
was  decided  that,  while  the  using  of  the  label  might  in  itself  ap- 
pear a  small  matter,  it  would  involve  distinctly  a  recognition  of 
the  union,  and  the  demand  was  refused. 

The  strike  in  January  was  preceded  by  a  demand  for  a  uni- 
form increase  in  wages,  which  was  refused  by  the  compa- 
nies, acting  separately.  The  position  was  taken  that  the  man- 
ufacturers would  treat  with  their  employes  as  individually,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  their  labor  union.  Upon  the  de- 
claring of  the  strike,  the  factory  owners  organized  "  The  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  City  of  Trenton,"  for  the 
promotion  of  their  mutual  interests,  with  these  officers:  Wat- 
son H.  Linburg,  president;  W.  L.  Blodgett,  secretary;  W.  J. 
B.  Stokes,  treasurer.  From  an  official  of  this  organization  your 
correspondent  is  advised  as  follows,  as  to  the  manufacturers' 
position. 

"On  the  Monday  before  the  strike  was  ordered  each  rubber 
manufacturing  company  received  a  written  notice  from  the 
union  demanding  (1)  the  recognition  of  the  union,  (2)  the 
adoption  of  the  union  label,  and  (3)  the  adoption  of  the  scale  of 
wages  submitted  with  the  demand.  With  the  notice  was  a 
statement  that  if  the  demand  was  not  granted,  drastic  methods 
would  be  taken  to  enforce  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  scale  asked  fur 
was  all  out  of  conformity  with  the  wages  being  paid,  the  ad- 
vance was  denied.  The  manufacturers  claimed  that  their  men 
were  being  paid  according  to  their  skill  and  ability,  and  that 
many  were  receiving  higher  wages  than  they  would  receive  un- 
der the  scale  asked  for.  Aside  from  these  cases  the  new  scale 
was,  on  an  average,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

"The  refusal  of  the  manufacturers  to  grant  the  increase  was 
followed  by  the  strike.  The  men  refused  to  work  and  picketed 
from  25  to  100  strikers  at  each  mill  to  keep  out  non  union  work- 
men. Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  fill  the  strikers'  places  and 
all  but  two  of  the  companies  were  able  to  run  their  mills  with 
reduced  forces.  On  an  average  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  usual 
force  was  at  work.  At  two  mills  no  attempt  was  made  to  run, 
the  companies  preferring  to  give  their  men  a  week's  time  to 
consider  the  matter.  These  mills  resumed  shorthanded  the 
second  week,  with  the  help  of  green  hands,  secured  some  here, 
and  others  imported.  The  appearance  of  the  non  union  work- 
men on  the  streets  at  quitting  time  led  to  trouble  in  two  or 
three  instances.  The  most  serious  trouble  took  place  at  the 
plant  of  the  Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  where  squads  of  police  were  or- 
dered out  as  guards  as  the  men  left  for  their  homes.  Several 
companies  met  this  situation  by  arranging  eating  and  sleeping 
accommodations  in  their  mills  and  housing  the  new  men 
there." 

At  this  writing  this  official  states  that  the  mills  are  being 
operated  smoothly.  The  forces  of  workmen  are  not  quite  up 
to  the  normal,  but  he  says  the  mills  are  all  doing  well  and  the 
strike  is  practically  broken.     A  number  of  defections  in  the 
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ranks  of  the  union  men,  it  is  claimed,  hav  aided  the  manufac- 
turers materially  in  keeping  running. 

James  O'Donavan,  a  member  of  the  local  union  and  an  inter- 
national organizer,  who  is  conducting  the  strike  for  the  union, 
gives  this  account  of  the  strike,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
union  : 

"  The  wages  paid  in  the  Trenton  mills  are  less  than  those 
paid  elsewhere.  On  December  4,  1903,  the  union  made  its  first 
demand  on  the  manufacturers.  This  included  the  recognition 
of  the  union  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  wage  scale,  averaging 
about  8  per  cent,  increase  ;  the  adoption  of  the  label  was  left 
optional.  To  this  the  union  asked  an  answer  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 4.  The  manufacturers  answered  by  posting  notices  in  the 
mills  to  the  effect  that  the  1903  wage  scale  would  prevail  dur- 
ing 1904.  Then  the  union  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
manufacturers  to  secure  their  ultimatum.  The  final  word  of 
the  manufacturers  was  that  the  demand  would  not  be  granted. 
In  order  that  all  possible  means  might  be  tried  to  settle  the 
matter  amicably  the  union  asked  for  a  collective  conference 
with  the  manufacturers  on  the  question,  which  was  ignored. 
Then  nothing  was  left  to  the  union  but  to  strike.  The  night 
we  voted  to  strike  471  members  were  present,  out  of  a  total 
membership  of  621.  Over  800  men  went  out  when  the  strike 
was  inaugurated  and  we  have  lost  only  seven  men." 

As  soon  as  the  strike  was  declared,  headquarters  were  open- 
ed by  the  union,  and  have  since  been  maintained.  On  the 
night  of  January  25,  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  came  to  Trenton  and  addressed  the 
rubber  workers.  T.  J.  Edwards,  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Rubber  Workers'  Union  has  been  here  twice. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  union  by  which  the  mar- 
ried men  among  the  strikers  are  paid  $7  per  week  and  the  sin- 
gle men  $4  per  week.  Many  of  the  local  unions  in  other  trades 
have  voted  financial  aid,  and  several  benefit  performances  have 
been  held. 

It  is  now  five  weeks  since  the  strike  was  declared.  The  man- 
ufacturers claim  to  have  got  into  better  shape  with  every  week, 
and  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  defections  from  the 
strikers'  ranks.  The  labor  union  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  have  lost  strength,  and  that,  with  the  support  of  sympathetic 
labor  unions  in  other  industries,  they  will  be  able  to  pay  strike 
benefits  indefinitely.  It  is  known,  however,  that  some  of  the 
strikers  have  left  Trenton,  to  find  work  elsewhere.  Some  of 
the  Trenton  factories  have  been  placed  on  the  "  unfair  list," 
which  means  that  a  boycott  has  been  ordered  against  their 
products. 

All  the  rubber  manufacturing  companies  hold  membership 
in  the  recently  formed  Manufacturers'  and  Employers'  Associ- 
ation, which  includes  representatives  of  practically  every  manu- 
facturing industry  in  Trenton,  besides  many  merchants  who 
are  large  employers  of  labor.  Richard  C.  Oliphant  is  presi- 
dent, Alfred  Lawshe,  vice  president,  and  Lewis  Lawton,  treas- 
urer. The  affairs  of  the  association  will  largely  be  directed  by 
the  executive  committee,  composed  of  the  officers  named  and 
Charles  H.  Oakley,  of  the  Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  Clifton  Reeves, 
and  Alfred  K.  Leuckel.  Then  there  is  an  executive  board  com- 
posed of  one  representative  from  each  industry  included  in  the 
membership.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  mutual  pro- 
tection in  labor  difficulties,  and  to  act  as  a  sort  of  general  clear- 
ing house  for  hiring  labor  and  other  like  matters. 


THE  GREAT  BALTIMORE  FIRE. 


The  balloting  by  bondholders  of  the  Tehuantepec  Rubber 
Culture  Co.,  for  an  inspector  from  among  their  number  to  visit 
the  plantation  this  year,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Grosvenor 
Calkins,  whose  report  will  appear  soon. 


THE  city  of  Baltimore  was  visited  on  February  89  by  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  fires  that  ever  attacked  an  Ameri- 
can city.  In  point  of  loss  and  destruction  it  was  second  only  to 
the  great  Chicago  conflagration  of  1871.  Beginning  at  11 
o'clock  Sunday  morning  the  flames  raged  for  thirty-six  hours, 
burning  out  thirty  blocks  and  destroying  nearly  1500  buildings. 
The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  something  like  $70,000,000,  with 
a  loss  falling  on  the  insurance  companies  to  the  extent  of  $50,- 
000,000.  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  several  small  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  sent  engines  to  assist  the  Baltimore  fire  depart- 
ment on  the  first  day  of  the  fire  but  as  more  help  was  needed 
New  York  was  appealed  to  and  two  special  trains  dispatched 
carrying  ten  engines  and  a  hundred  men.  It  was  largely  due 
to  the  excellent  work  of  the  New  Yorkers  that  the  fire  was  not 
more  destructive. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  at  No.  102  Hopkins  place, 
were  in  the  line  of  progress  of  the  flames,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  that  the  building  would  be  completely  destroyed.  The 
direction  of  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  suddenly  changed,  how- 
ever, and,  while  the  building  was  seriously  damaged  on  the  out- 
side, no  harm  was  done  to  the  contents.  A  new  location,  which 
may  te  regarded  as  permanent,  has  been  secured  immediately 
across  the  street,  at  No.  101  Hopkins  place,  where  new  offices 
have  been  fitted  up  and  the  stock  of  goods  put  in  position. 

The  Baltimore  branch  of  The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (New  York) ;  at  No.  23  South  Charles  street,  was 
completely  burned  out,  only  their  books  and  papers  being 
saved.  The  loss  amounted  to  about  $30,000,  which  is  fully 
covered  by  insurance.  A  new  location  has  been  secured,  at  No. 
200  South  Charles  street. 

The  Linthicum  Rubber  Co.,  wholesalers  of  rubber  footwear, 
lost  their  immense  warehouse  at  No.  25  Hanover  street,  with  a 
stock  of  about  $225,000  worth  of  "  Banigan  "  and  "  Woonas- 
quatucket  "  boots  and  shoes.  The  company  expect  to  have 
their  warehouse  rebuilt  within  six  months,  but  in  order  to  be 
able  to  serve  their  trade  meanwhile,  a  warehouse  has  been 
leased  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  another  at  No.  309  North 
Howard  street,  Baltimore,  where  the  company's  office  will  be 
located  for  the  present.  By  March  1  the  company  expect  to 
have  a  full  new  stock  of  goods,  manufactured  expressly  for 
them.  Their  salesmen  started  out  with  full  samples  while  the 
fire  was  still  in  progress. 

George  P.  Thomas,  Jr.,  at  Baltimore  and  Charles  streets,  was 
burned  out.  He  has  secured  a  new  location  at  No.  115  Sutton 
street  for  his  wholesale  business,  at  No.  220  North  Howard 
street  for  retail  trade,  and  at  Hopkins  place  and  Lombard  street 
for  offices.  He  writes  :  "  This  is  a  little  mixed  up,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  could  do  under  the  circumstances."  Mr.  Thomas  handles 
rubber  footwear  and  clothing  and  mechanical  goods.  On  ac- 
count of  using  the  sign  "Goodyear's  Rubber  House,"  it  was 
generally  reported  that  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  had  been 
burned  out.  The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  however,  had  no 
house  in  Baltimore,  though  Mr.  Thomas  handles  some  lines  of 
their  goods,  as  also  do  the  Baltimore  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Lin- 
thicum Rubber  Co. 

The  Baltimore  Rubber  Co.,  No.  41  South  Liberty  stree\  were 
among  the  concerns  burned  out.  A  new  location  has  been  se- 
cured at  No.  414  West  Baltimore  street,  where  business  has 
been  resumed.  This  house  is  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  New 
York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  Limited, and  the  Stoughton  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  agents  for  the  Fabric  Fire  Hose  Co.  and  H.  M. 
Sawyer  &  Sons — an  oiled  clothing  firm.  The  Baltimore  Rub- 
ber Co.  have  discontinued  their  rubber  footwear  department. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 


PARAMOUNT    RUBBER    CO.    CHANGES    OWNERS. 

THE  Paramount  Rubber  Co.  (Newark,  New  Jersey)  has 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  stockholders  gone  into  liqui- 
dation, and  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  corporation.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  held  on  January  22,  this  action 
was  determined  upon,  and  a  meeting  of  stockholders  called  for 
March  4  to  ratify  the  dissolution.  As  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders are  identical,  there  will  be  no  opposition.  This  factory 
has  been  exclusively  employed  making  erasers,  rubber  bands, 
and  other  such  goods  for  A.  W.  Faber,  lead  pencil  manufac- 
turers, and  the  members  of  that  firm  have  from  the  beginning 
been  interested  in  the  plant.  They  have  recently  acquired  all 
the  stock,  and  this  is  the  occasion  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporation.  William  F.  G.  Geisse,  manager  of  the  Faber  firm, 
stated  to  a  representative  of  The  India  Rubber  World  that 
the  business  of  the  factoiy  would  be  continued  exactly  as  here- 
tofore, with  the  exception  that  instead  of  being  a  corporation, 
it  would  be  a  portion  of  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Faber  (New  York). 
"The  same  number  of  people  will  be  employed,  the  same  people, 
the  same  amount  of  goods  will  be  made,"  said  he.  "  We  make 
at  this  factory  all  the  rubber  goods  we  use,  whether  in  the  do- 
mestic trade  or  for  export. "=  =  The  Paramount  Rubber  Co. 
was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  in  1898,  and  acquired  the  fac- 
tory of  L.  Joy  &  Co.  (Newark),  where,  for  nearly  40  years,  car- 
riage cloth  and  rubber  clothing  were  made.  The  Paramount 
company  was  organized  with  $100,000  capital,  with  John  M. 
Underwood,  president ;  Otto  Arendt,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary ;  Frank  Holt,  treasurer  ;  and  James  S.  Brant,  superinten- 
dent. 

U.  S.  RUBBER  RECLAIMING  WORKS. 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Brewster  will,  on  March  1,  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry  (Derby,  Connecti- 
cut) of  which  he  has  been  mechanical  engineer  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  on  that  date  assume  the  position  of  general  super- 
intendent of  the  various  plants  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Reclaiming 
Works,  of  New  York,  making  his  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Mr.  Brewster  has  been  identified  with  the  Birmingham 
Iron  Foundry,  as  well  as  with  rubber  manufacturing  for  nearly 
20  years.  He  is  favorably  known  by  practically  all  the  rub- 
ber manufacturers  in  America,  as  well  as  abroad  as  one  of  the 
foremost  mechanical  engineers  as  pertaining  to  rubber  machin- 
ery and  rubber  manufacturing  in  general,  and  he  will  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  company.  The  business  of  the  company  has 
increased  so  rapidly  that  it  is  already  taxing  to  the  utmost  the 
facilities  of  the  new  large  mill  at  Buffalo,  and  it  is  understood 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  as  soon  as  weather  condi- 
tions permit,  to  build  large  additions  thereto,  which  will  ma- 
terially increase  its  output.  We  wish  Mr.  Brewster  every  suc- 
cess in  his  new  departure. 

FAILURE    OF   GEORGE    W.    BERRIAN. 

George  W.  Berrian,  dealer  in  rubber  goods  at  No.  26 
Cortlandt  street,  New  York,  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  on 
February  10,  his  liabilities  being  named  as  $14,631  with  nominal 
assets  of  $3120.  Mr.  Berrian  began  in  the  rubber  business  May 
i,  1895,  as  a  partner  in  Camp  &  Berrian, at  thecorner  of  Nassau 
street  and  Maiden  Lane,  buying  out  his  partner  January  1, 
1898.  He  gave  up  the  store  May  1,  1903,  removing  to  the  Cort- 
landt street  address.  Mr.  Berrian  was  president  of  the  K.  B. 
M.  Novelty  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  for  which  concern  a  receiver  was  appointed  about 


two  months  ago.  Mr.  Berrian  owned  300  shares  of  stock  in 
the  concern  and  had  a  claim  against  it  for  §2600  for  money  ad- 
vanced. Francis  H.  Griffin,  No.  41  Wall  street,  was  appointed 
receiver  to  wind  up  Mr.  Berrian's  affairs.  When  seen  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  The  India  Rubber  World,  Mr.  Griffin  said 
that  Mr.  Berrian  would  engage  in  some  other  business  here- 
after. The  former  stand  of  Mr.  Berrian  was  in  the  premises 
originally  occupied  by  Daniel  Hodgman,  founder  of  the  Hodg- 
man  Rubber  Co. 

INTERNATIONAL    RUBBER   MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Notice  has  been  given  to  the  creditors  of  this  corporation, 
in  bankruptcy,  that  the  first  meeting  of  its  creditors  will  be  held 
on  March  14,  at  2  P.  M.,  at  the  office  of  Edwin  A.  S.  Lewis,  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy,  at  No.  1  Newark  street,  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  when  said  creditors  may  attend,  prove  their  claims,  ap- 
point a  trustee,  and  transact  such  other  business  as  may  prop- 
erly come  before  said  meeting.  The  official  notice  states  the 
amount  of  assets  at  $152,079  78  and  the  liabilities  at  $163,697.12. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  CO. 'S  DENVER  BRANCH. 
The  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  (New  York)  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Julius  Pearse,  of  Denver,  to  represent  them  ex- 
clusively in  the  sale  of  their  rubber  lined  cotton  fire  hose,  in 
the  states  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  Pearse  has  had 
large  experience  in  fire  department  matters,  having  been  chief 
of  the  Denver  fire  department  for  seventeen  years.  In  making 
this  connection  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  adhere  to  their 
policy  of  having  their  selling  department  represented  by  men 
who  are  the  best  and  most  widely  known  in  their  respective 
territories,  in  the  company's  line  of  business.  The  office  of 
Mr.  Pearse  is  Room  9,  Jacobson  building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

GEORGE  WATKINSON  &  CO.  (PHILADELPHIA.) 
The  plans  for  the  change  of  control  of  this  business,  referred 
to  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  as  having  been  acquired 
by  interests  allied  to  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  have  not 
yet  been  fully  consummated,  but  progress  is  being  made.  The 
entire  stock  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  tennis  goods,  and  wool 
boots,  has  been  purchased  by  A.  F.  Cox  &  Son,  Portland,  Maine. 

DELAWARE    RUBBER    CO.    SOLD    OUT. 

On  February  17  there  was  a  public  sale  of  the  effectsof  this 
company,  a  jobbing  concern  in  the  bicycle,  tire,  and  rubber 
trade,  at  No.  631  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  ordered  by  the 
receiver,  Franklin  Kessler.  The  India  Rubber  World's 
Philadelphia  correspondent  reports  that  Mr.  Kessler  is  not  reg- 
istered in  the  City  Directory,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  lo:ate 
him.  The  sale  took  place  as  advertised,  however,  and  com- 
prised a  number  of  water  fans,  bicycles  and  parts,  and  rubber 
hose  and  mats.  The  major  portion  of  the  stock  was  purchased 
by  the  Manhattan  Storage  Co.  of  New  York,  for  $18,000.  The 
latter  concern,  engaged  in  wholesaling  and  retailing  bicycles, 
automobiles,  and  tires,  will  continue  under  their  own  firm 
name,  the  business  of  the  Delaware  Rubber  Co.  The  Delaware 
company  was  composed  of  Jacob,  Jesse,  and  Morris  Froehlich, 
and  had  been  in  business  for  several  years.  Recently  they 
made  an  offer  to  compromise  with  their  creditors,  which  was 
not  accepted.     Their  liabilities  were  reported  at  about  $55,000. 

Allied  with  the  Delaware  company  was  the  Froehlich  Rubber 
Refining  Co.,  incorporated  June  9,  1903,  with  $9000  capital. 
Morris  Froehlich  was  president.  A  plant  was  operated  at  No. 
3444  Trenton  avenue,  Philadelphia,  making  a  rubber  compound 
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and  working  it  up  into  molded  goods.  An  assignment  was 
made  on  January  22  last  to  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  by  whose 
order  the  machinery  and  stock  were  sold  on  February  iS.  The 
sale  included  material  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  horse- 
shoe pads,  rubber  quoits,  etc.,  stamping  and  cutting  machines, 
lathes,  dies,  and  electrical  plant.  There  were  nearly  a  hundred 
buyers,  and  the  sale  netted  about  $12,000. 

CANADIAN  WATERPROOF  CLOTHING  TRADE. 
An  exceptionally  rainy  season  in  England  has  had  the  effect 
of  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  waterproof  clothing  factories  in 
the  Old  Land  with  the  result  that  export  orders  were  not 
shipped  with  the  promptness  which  usually  distinguishes  Brit- 
ish business  methods.  So  large  were  the  orders  that  permis- 
sion was  sought  to  work  overtime  and  during  otherwise  pro- 
hibited hours.  Canadian  factories  have  profited  accordingly, 
and  they  all  report  prospects  very  bright. —  The  Clothier  and 
Haberdasher  {Toronto). 

REVERE  RUBBER  CO.  EMPLOYES'  "SECOND  ANNUAL." 
A  year  ago,  in  reporting  a  banquet  given  by  the  employes 
of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  in  commemoration  of  the 
removal  of  the  company  to  new  offices.  The  India  Rubber 
World  mentioned  that  on  account  of  the  success  of  the  affair 
it  doubtless  would  become  a  regular  institution.  On  the 
evening  of  January  29  the  clerks  and  salesmen  of  the 
company  had  their  "  Second  Annual,"  which  proved 
equally  enjoyable  to  those  who  participated.  It  was 
attended  by  forty  persons,  in  thebanquet  hall  of  the 
Quincy  House.  No  formal  organization  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  these  dinners,  there  being  no  officers  ex- 
cept a  dinner  committee.  That  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing the  recent  dinner  consisted  of  Charles  A.  Case, 
C.  H.  S.  Wetmore,  Edwin  L.  Stickney,  Walter  E. 
Be'cher,  James  F.  Sanborn,  and  William  D.  Jenkins. 
An  elaborate  menu  was  designed  and  provided  by  Mr. 
Case,  and  inside  was  tucked  a  leaflet  containing  a 
burlesque  "  Bill  of  Air,"  the  very;'  witty  production  of 
Mr.  G.  Arthur  Gray.  There  were  three  formal  toasts, 
responded  to  as  follows  :  "  The  Home  Office,"  by  S. 
O.  Barnard  ;  "  The  Factory  Office,"  by  W.  F.  Jones 
and  "  The  Boston  Store,"  by  G.  C.  Shirts.  Mr.  Gray 
was  toast  master.  The  rest  of  the  speaking  was  in- 
formal. Music  was  provided  by  Astrella  Brothers' 
orchestra  and  Mr.  H.  I.  Belcher,  vocalist,  besides 
which  there  were  performances  by  a  prestidigitator, 
and  recitations  by  Mr.  Joe  Roth,  in  German  dialecf 
The  cover  of  the  menu  was  embellished  with  a  group 
of  photographs  of  officials  of  the  company,  so  good 
that  we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  them  in  the  ac- 
companying plate. 

The  burlesque  "  bill  of  air  (hot  air)"  embraced  many 
items  not  generally  served  at  "  second  "or  any  other 
"  annual  "  dinners — "  club  footed  parsnips,"  "  hot  and 
chilly  sauce,"  "warm  beans,  cold  beans,  has  beans," 
"  beef  hash — brush  and  comb  served  with  every  order," 
"roasted  umpire,  or  fried  with  the  batters,"  "cold 
shoulder,  but  not  for  our  guests,"  "  boneless  ice 
cream,"  and  the  like.  "Game — Canvas  Back  Duck, 
Burlap  Back  Duck,  Other  Ducks  (30  and  32  ounce), 
Whist,  Chess  Pit."  There  were  also  hints  for  the 
diners,  such  as:  "  If  oysters  are  ordered,  guests  will 
please  do  it  quietly,  as  a  noisy  noise  annoys  an  oys- 
ter." It  is  stated  that  "  Board  can  be  had  by  the 
weak  as  well  as  by  the  strong,"  and  "our  butter  is 
union  made;  that  is,  where  there  is  union  there  is 
strength." 


RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  directors, at  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  February  8,  de- 
clared the  twentieth  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  i34  per  cent, 
on  the  preferred  shares,  out  of  earnings,  payable  March  15  to 
holders  of  record  on  March  5.  Coupons  will  be  mailed  to  reg- 
istered addresses.     The  disbursement  will  be  $140,882. 

"EUREKA"    FIRE    HOSE    AT    THE    BALTIMORE    FIRE. 

That  some  of  the  glory  that  has  come  to  Chief  Howe  and 
the  nine  fire  engine  companies  who  were  sent  by  the  mayor  of 
New  York  to  assist  Baltimore  in  the  recent  great  fire  was  due 
to  the  quality  of  the  hose  used  by  them,  will  not  be  questioned. 
When  Chief  Howe  and  his  valiant  fire  fighters  started  for  Bal- 
timore they  took  with  them  about  10,000  feet  of  2%  inch 
"Eureka"  fire  hose,  which  had  just  been  delivered  by  the 
Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  to  the  city  of  New  York  under  a  con- 
tract which  called  for  20,000  feet  2)2  inch  hose,  1500  feet  3  inch, 
4500  feet  ij^  inch,  and  250  feet  4  inch  hose.  Subsequently,  on 
February  8,  about  4  p.  m.,  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  received 
a  telegraphic  communication  through  Mr.  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  at  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  Hon.  Robert  W.  McLane,  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
to  ship  as  quickly  as  possible  20,000  feet  2%  inch  fire  hose,  with 
Baltimore  standard  couplings  attached,  complete.     The  Penn- 
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sylvania  road  offered  every  facility,  shipping  the  hose  on  regu- 
lar passenger  trains  without  expense,  and  doing  everything 
possible  to  expedite  delivery.  Notwithstanding  that  couplings 
had  to  be  threaded  especially,  the  Eureka  company  shipped 
4000  feet  on  the  night  of  February  8,  keeping  their  factory 
open  until  midnight.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  they  shipped 
3500  feet,  with  5500  feet  on  February  1 1,  and  7000  feet  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  practically  completing  the  entire  order  within  three 
days,  and  threading  400  sets  of  couplings  specially  to  conform 
to  Baltimore  fire  department  requirements. 

THE  RELIABLE  RUBBER  CO. — A  CORRECTION. 
In  reporting  the  incorporation  of  this  new  rubber  manufac- 
turing concern,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  the  last  India  Rubber 
World  (page  175),  the  name  was  inadvertently  printed  "The 
Reliance  Rubber  Co."  The  latter  name  belongs  to  a  new  con- 
cern at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

"NO  GREAT  LOSS  WITHOUT  SOME  SMALL  GAIN." 
Even  the  appalling  fire  which  recently  swept  a  large  part  of 
Baltimore  out  of  existence  will  benefit  some.  The  salvage 
companies,  who  salvage  goods  damaged  by  fire  and  sell  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fire  insurance  companies,  will  profit  by 
this  loss.  The  goods  damaged  must  be  carefully  dried  before 
they  become  salable,  much  depending  upon  the  success  of 
this  drying.  The  Underwriters  Salvage  Co.  of  New  York  re- 
cently placed  an  order  with  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co  (Boston), 
for  the  complete  equipment  of  a  kiln  for  drying  such  goods  by 
the  Sturtevant  fan  system.  The  kiln  is  divided  into  small 
rooms  of  various  widths  served  by  overhead  tracks  from  which 
are  suspended  frames  for  supporting  two  tiers  of  baskets  for 
the  reception  of  the  water  soaked  material.  These  rooms  are 
of  fireproof  construction  and  the  size  is  governed  by  the  mate- 
rial to  be  dried.  Hot  air  is  diffused  through  tne  rooms  while 
the  amount  of  air  and  its  temperature  is  easily  controlled.  The 
drying  is  positive,  economical  and  always  independent  of  the 
weather.  The  kiln  is  not  only  equipped  with  the  Sturtevant 
apparatus  for  drying,  consisting  of  a  Sturtevant  steam  fan  con- 
nected to  a  Sturtevant  fireproof  heater  and  galvanized  iron  dis- 
tributing pipes,  but  the  entire  material  and  workmanship  for 
making  the  rooms  fireproof  was  furnished  by  the  B.  F.  Sturte- 
vant Co. 

TRENTON  NOTES. 
The  taking  of  testimony  in  the  application  of  the  Eureka  Fire 
Hose  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  for  an  order  restraining  the  Eureka 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Trenton,  from  using  the  word 
"  Eureka  "  as  a  trade  mark  upon  goods  it  manufactures  was  re- 
sumed before  Vice-chancellor  John  R.  Emory,  in  Newark,  on 
February  24.  The  hearing  in  this  case  was  begun  before  the 
vice-chancellor  on  December  21,  and  on  December  24  was  ad- 
journed until  the  February  date.  Former  Judge  Gilbert  Col- 
lins, Krouse  &  Perkins,  and  R.  V.  Lindabury  represented  the 
plaintiffs,  and  the  defendants  were  represented  by  former  Judge 
William  M.  Lanning  and  J.  V.  B.  Wicoff.  The  questions  at 
issue  have  already  been  stated  in  The  India  Rubber  World. 
=  The  Farrier  Hoof  Pad  Co.  applied  to  the  court  of  chancery 
on  February  19  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Albert  E.  Wheat- 
croft  from  assigning  or  in  any  manner  disposing  of  an  inven- 
tion in  hoofpads.  The  Farrier  Hoof  Pad  Co.  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1902  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  hoofpads  ac- 
cording to  letters  patent  No.  682,302,  issued  to  Wheatcroft.  A 
plant  was  established  at  the  works  of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  and  it  is  claimed  that  an  agreement  was  made 
with  Wheatcroft  by  which  he  was  to  assign  to  the  company  an 
undivided  one-hal(  interest  in  the  patent  and  any  other  patent 
that  might  be  issued  to  him.    Then  Wheatcroft  was  to  receive 


21  shares  of  stock  and  was  to  be  em  ployed  as  agent  of  the  com- 
pany on  a  salary.  The  bill  alleges  that  Wheatcroft  is  about  to 
enter  the  employ  of  a  concern  making  hoofpads  of  a  different 
kind,  and  that  he  refuses  to  execute  an  assignment  of  his  in- 
vention to  the  plaintiff  company. 

=  George  Ashmore,  49  years  old,  was  injured  in  an  accident 
at  the  Home  Rubber  Co.'s  factory  on  February  11.  He  was 
mixing  packing  at  a  mill  when  his  arm  was  caught  in  the  rolls 
and  the  limb  was  drawn  into  the  mill  to  the  shoulder  before  the 
machinery  could  be  stopped.  His  arm  was  mashed  to  a  pulp, 
his  neck  and  shoulder  gouged  and  his  back  broken.  He  was 
taken  to  McKinley  Hospital  where  his  arm  was  amputated. 
Then  the  broken  piece  of  the  vertebrae  was  removed  and  the 
spinal  column  fastened  together  with  a  silver  wire.  Ashmore 
died  in  the  hospital  two  days  later.  He  had  been  employed  in 
he  factory  for  1 5  years. 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Vehicle  Apron  and  Hood  Co.  (Columbus,  Ohio),  Janu- 
ary 13,  1904,  under  Ohio  laws;  capital,  $100,000;  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  rubber  curtains,  storm  fronts  for  carriages,  etc. 
Incorporators :  John  P.  Gordon,  J.  E.  Jones,  F.  O.  Henson,  C. 
A.  Charles,  E.  M.  DuBois.  The  business  has  been  in  existence 
since  March,  1901,  and  the  products  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore in  these  pages. 

=  American  Pneumatic  Cushion  Co.,  January  29,  1904,  under 
New  York  laws,  to  manufacture  pneumatic  rubber  cushions  ; 
capital,  $5000.  Directors:  C.  B.  F.  Benton,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey;  T.  L.  Buck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  H.  Hoelger,  New 
York  city.  The  India  Rubber  World  is  informed  that  the 
company  are  not  yet  prepared  to  make  any  statement  for  publi- 
cation. 

=  The  Canton  Waterproof  Clothing  Co.,  January  19,  1004, 
under  Ohio  laws  ;  capital  authorized,  $10,000.  Incorporators: 
E.  G.  Howe,  Joe  Klosterman,  R.  E.  Working,  Ed.  L.  Smith, 
George  W.  Butler.  Mr.  Howe,  the  manager,  reports:  "We 
manufacture  coats  from  rubberized  cloth  of  different  grades; 
also  rubber  sleeve  protectors.  We  also  make  a  large  line  of 
canvas  waterproof  suits,  using  an  oil  interlining.  We  also  in- 
tend to  manufacture  several  other  kinds  of  rubber  goods  as 
soon  as  we  can  complete  arrangements  10  do  so." 

TRADE   NEWS   NOTES. 

The  Chicago  Rubber  Brokerage  Co.  have  opened  an  office 
at  No.  154  Lake  street,  Chicago,  for  the  handling  of  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  rubber  goods,  representing  several  factories. 
The  manager  is  J.  Hurd  Thompson,  formerly  of  the  rubber  trade 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  who  for  several  years  past  has  been 
traveling  in  the  middle  west,  selling  mechanical  rubber  goods. 
The  new  house  does  not  carry  any  stock  at  present,  but  prob- 
ably will  do  so  later  on. 

=The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  on  Monday, 
February  8—  the  day  following  the  outbreak  of  the  great  fire  in 
Baltimore,  and  while  the  fire  was  still  raging — received  an  or- 
der by  long  distance  telephone  for  20,000  feet  of  fire  depart- 
ment hose  for  prompt  shipment  to  that  city.  This  order  was 
of  interest  for  its  size,  as  well  as  for  the  promptness  with  which 
the  Baltimore  officials  acted. 

=The  G  &  J  Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana)  have  received 
an  order  for  3600  pairs  of  bicycle  tires,  for  use  in  the  Japanese 
military  service.  The  company  inform  The  India  Rubber 
World  that  the  Japanese  government  are  building  their  own 
bicycles,  and  using  the  "  G  &  J  "  tires  as  their  equipment. 

=George  Peckham,  a  capitalist  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  of  that  city, 
with  a  factory  at  Snyderville,  Ohio,  and  it  is  understood  that  he 
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has  purchased  the  interest  of  John  S.  Harshman,  the  retiring 
president,  and  that  the  present  capital  of  $100,000  is  to  be 
largely  increased. 

=  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Goshen  Rubber 
Works  (Goshen,  Indiana),  several  of , whom  live  at  a  distance, 
was  held  at  that  place  on  February  17,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  plan  an  important  increase  of 
the  plant. 

=The  New  York-Broadway  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (distributors  in 
the  New  York  territory  for  the  tires  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.)  have  leased  for  three  years  the  three  story  build- 
ing. No.  253  West  Forty-seventh  street,  New  York. 

=The  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  with  $1,500,000  capital,  have  formed  a  corporation  in 
Illinois,  to  cover  their  business  in  that  state,  with  $175x00  capi- 
tal. 

=President  Lewis  D.  Parker,  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works 
Co.,  during  the  month  made  a  business  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

=  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  on  account  of  the  great 
fire  in  Baltimore,  which  burned  out  their  manufacturing  de- 
partment, have  secured  a  temporary  location  at  No.  n  South 
Eutaw  street,  in  that  city. 

=  Notwithstanding  the  strike  in  the  rubber  industry  prevail- 
ing in  their  town,  The  Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  do  not  seem  to  be  much  affected.  Their  January 
shipments  were  the  largest  since  they  began  business,  and  in- 
cluded a  carload  of  steam  hose,  suction  hose,  sheet  packing,  and 
other  high  grade  goods  for  the  United  States  government;  a 
carload  of  garden  hose  ;  and  a  carload  of  fruit  jar  rings. 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber 
World,  has  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world,  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  Journal,  involving  an  absence  of  several  months, 
during  which  time  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  important 
work  in  rubber  planting  in  progress  in  the  Far  East,  the  results 
of  which  will  be  reported  in  our  forthcoming  issues. 

=  Mr.  George  A.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Beacon  Falls  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Aiken,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

=  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dale,  president  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.  has  been  taking  his  annual  vacation  at  Palm 
Beach,  Florida. 

=  Frederick  W.  Peck,  a  well  known  citizen  of  Chelsea,  Massa- 
chusetts, died  on  February  17,  aged  about  54  years.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  had  been  engaged  in  handling  scrap  rubber. 

NEW    YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  : 


THE  PARA  RUBBER  PLANTATION  CO. 


Common. 

Preferred. 

Sales. 

5.985 

8,260 

2.IIO 

S60 

570 

150 

High. 
13% 

'4% 

1.34- 

'^s 
12 

Low. 
'3 

12 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Jan.    23 
Week  ending  Jan     30 
Week  ending  Feb.     6 
Week  ending  Feb.    13 
Week  ending  Feb.  20 
Week  ending  Feb.  .27 

6,010 
5.3&5 
1.745 
1,300 
S20 
860 

50% 
54^ 

52 
49 
48% 

47  ;4 

43Ji 

46 

47X 
46 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  : 


DATES 


Week  ending  Jan.  23 

Week  ending  Jan.  30 

Week  ending  Feb.  6 

Week  ending  Feb.  13 

Weekending  Feb.  20 

Week  ending  Feb.  27 


Common. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

18,380 

21% 

18M 

'I.S50 

*»H 

20^ 

4,680 

21 

ism 

I,8l0 

19'A 

18^ 

2.300 

20% 

I9« 

i.qio 

t<)% 

i8# 

Preferred. 

Sales. 

High 

Low. 

2,366 

587 

30 

310 

79  y 
79# 
75 

78 

75 

78^ 
75 
78 

4» 

79  'A 

.78 

THERE  exists  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  in  Venezuela,  a  daily 
journal,  printed  in  Spanish,  under  the  title  El  Anuncia- 
dor,  whereof  we  have  received  the  issue  dated  January  9,  1904. 
Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  that  particular  journal  ap- 
pears beneath  the  heading  "  Caucho  "—  the  Spanish  word  for 
India-rubber — and  that  our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
a  translation  of  the  article  is  given  below.  It  may  be  added 
that  The  India  Rubber  World  had  not  before  seen  or  heard 
of  this  letter,  and  that  it  possesses  no  knowledge  of  the  person 
whose  name  is  signed  to  the  letter  : 

San  Carlos  df.  Rio  Negro,  December  3,  1903. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  New  York—  Dear 
Sir  :  I  have  just  read  in  the  last  issue  of  your  esteemed  review  an  article 
entitled  "  How  '  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.'  Works,"  and,  bearing 
in  mind  what  is  stated  in  that  article,  I  hasten  to  furnish  you  the  follow- 
ing data : 

First.  Up  to  the  present  time  that  company  has  done  no  work,  and  it 
does  not  possess  a  single  kilogram  of  Caoutchouc  in  the  regions  of  the 
Casiquiare  or  anywhere  else  in  this  country.  Those  300,000  pounds 
spoken  of,  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  company. 

Second.  The  alleged  transfer  of  a  perpetual  lease  made  to  the  Para 
Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  is  obscure,  dishonest,  and,  besides,  it  is  entirely 
null  and  void  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  ol  Venezuela.  These 
entangled  transactions  will  cause  the  stockholders  of  the  company  seri- 
ous trouble. 

Third.  The  invalidity  1  refer  to  will  be  brought  before  the  proper 
authorities  in  a  short  time,  and  these  authorities  will  order  its  abroga- 
tion, because,  under  the  law  in  force,  lands  exoeeding  500  hectares  can- 
not be  sold,  and  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  company,  it 
appears  that  the  company  has  bought  900,000  hectares  ! 

Fourth.  The  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  does  not  possess,  and  it  has 
not  bought  from  anyone  in  this  locality,  any  properties  whatever,  of  any 
kind,  and  no  one  here  is  acquainted  with  any  of  the  gentlemen  forming 
such  a  company. 

Fifth.  The  reports  given  by  Dr.  Lucien  Morisse  are  not  only  exagger- 
ated in  regard  to  the  production  of  Caoutchouc,  but  such  information 
has  already  been  refuted  by  a  Venezuelan  writer,  who  formerly  resided 
here. 

If  you  wish  me  to  furnish  you  with  further  particulars,  please  write 
me  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  (Venezuela).     Respectfully  yours, 

RICARDO  BUENO  CAMICO. 

The  above  letter  in  El  Anunciador  is  followed  by  a  reproduc- 
tion, in  Spanish,  of  the  article  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
of  October  1,  1903  (page  19)—"  How  the  '  Para  Rubber  Planta- 
tion Co.'  Works  " — to  which  the  letter  refers.  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  has  also  received  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Caracas, 
entitled  "  El  Caucho  en  Venezuela,"  by  B.  Tavera  Acosta,  which 
is  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Lucien 
Morisse  regarding  rubber  on  the  Casiquiare,  and  which  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  printed  prospectus  of  the  Para  Rubber  Plan- 
tation Co.  Senor  Tavera-Acosta,  by  the  way,  is  the  Vene- 
zuelan writer  mentioned  in  the  above  communication,  and  his 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  Morisse  will  have  further  attention  in 
these  pages. 


Rubber  Shoes  in  Australia. — The  Canadian  Commercial 
Agent  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  reports  [November  9, 
1903]:  "Canada  has  done  a  good  trade  in  rubber  shoes,  but 
the  Canadian  prices  have  recently  been  raised  and  properly  so, 
I  think,  but  the  consequence  is  that  a  Russian  manufacturer 
has  accepted  the  orders  at  the  old  price  and  has  obtained  the 
business  for  this  season.  Whether  the  goods  will  be  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Canadian  product  is  yet  to  be  determined." 
Russian  shoes  have  not  been  offered  in  Australia  hitherto. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


THE  prices  of  rubber  maintained  an  almost  continuous 
high  figure  during  February,  and  at  the  close  were  from 
2  to  4  cents  above  the  corresponding  period  in  January. 
The  prices  advanced  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month  until  Upriver  Pard  was  quoted  at  about  1.05  @  1.06, 
and  then  there  was  less  activity  and  prices  sagged  until  about 
the  19th  instant,  when  the  same  grades  were  purchasable  at  98 
@  99.  Immediately  after  the  Antwerp  auction,  however,  which 
was  February  24,  all  prices  took  a  sharp  upward  turn,  and  at 
the  close  1.06  @  1.07  were  ruling  quotations  for  fine  new  Up- 
river  Para,  with  little  or  no  rubber  in  the  market  for  sale. 
Islands  rubber  closed  at  about  1.03. 

This  strong  ending  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
during  the  month  were  unusually  large.  These  increased  re- 
ceipts, however,  have  not  apparently  increased  visible  supplies 
to  any  degree,  for  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  it  was  asserted 
that  only  scattering  and  small  lots  of  Pari  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  large  importers  were  taking  no  orders  except  from  cus- 
tomers with  whom  they  had  contracts.  The  immense  amount 
of  rubber  taken  by  manufacturers  was  largely  on  account  of 
extensive  purchases  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and 
some  buying  by  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  There 
is  practically  no  old  rubber  in  the  market.  It  is  not  believed 
that  the  stocks  of  the  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  are  large. 

At  the  Antwerp  sales  of  Africans,  on  February  24,  prices 
were  on  an  average  of  3  to  4  cents  higher  than  they  were  last 
month.  There  were  offered  only  370  tons  as  against  684  tons 
in  January,  and  the  bidding  was  very  active.  Almost  the  en- 
tire offering  was  taken  by  the  Europeans,  the  American  idea 
of  prices  for  the  most  part,  being  too  low.  Lopori  ball  prime 
sold  93  @  94,  and  other  grades  proportionately  high. 

The  arrivals  at  Manaos,  now  the  most  important  prime  mar- 
ket for  Pard  grades,  as  shown  in  detail  further  along  in  this  re- 
port, are  measurably  larger  than  last  year,  though  about  the 
same  as  in  the  year  before  that.  The  smaller  receipts  at  Ma- 
naos in  the  intermediate  year  were  due  to  the  disturbances  on 
the  Acre  which  put  a  check  to  shipments  from  that  region. 
The  arrivals  at  Para  thus  far  this  season  (including  Caucho) 

have  been,  in  tons : 

1900.01.  1901-02.  1902-03.  1903-04. 

To  January  31 13.740  16,490  M.&50  17.720 

"   February  28 16,030  19,870  19,410  a  20,320 

[a— To  February  18,  1904.] 

Reports  have  been  current  of  purchases  on  the  Amazon,  by  a 
European  house,  amountingto  1500  tons  in  January — an  amount 
presumably  in  excess  of  any  normal  demand  from  their  cus- 
tomers. On  the  other  hand,  a  circular  has  been  received  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  from  an  English  firm,  attributing  the 
rise  in  rubber  to  unusually  large  purchases  by  an  American 
house,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  heavy  receipts  at  Para 
from  leading  to  a  decline  in  prices.  Such  conflicting  reports 
usually  prevail  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  what  really  makes  the  price  of  Para  rubber  continues 
unsolved.  On  this  subject,  however,  the  following  statement, 
by  a  New  York  rubber  merchant,  may  be  quoted  : 

"  Rubber  is  now  selling  at  Pard  at  a  price  equal  practically  to 
the  ruling  quotations  at  New  York.  To  move  it  here  would 
involve  the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance,  and  the  shrinkage  in 
weight  of  rubber.  Yet  rubber  is  being  offered  here  for  future 
delivery  at  a  very  slight  advance  over  spot  rates,  which  means 
that  the  sellers  stand  to  lose  in  the  event  of  high  prices  being 


maintained.  And  herein  is  an  explanation  of  the  extreme  high 
prices  of  last  September.  There  was  a  very  large  'short '  in- 
terest at  the  time,  and  visible  supplies  declined  to  an  unusually 
low  figure.  The  result  was  that  when  sellers  on  contracts  came 
to  make  deliveries,  the  supplies  were  so  closely  controlled  as  to 
force  them  to  pay  roundly  for  the  rubber  they  required." 

Which  would  indicate  that,  if  rubber  prices  at  any  time  are  a 
result  of  speculative  movements,  it  may  be  due  to  efforts  to 
depress  the  market  as  well  as  to  bring  about  an  advance  un- 
warranted by  the  statistical  position. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago, one  month  ago.  and  on  February  29 — the  current  date: 

PARA.                                          Mar.  1.  '03.  Feb.  I,  '04.  Feb.  29 

Islands,  fine,  new 8.r@85  99(8100  102(8103 

Islands,  fine,  old 9o@ijl  @  © 

Upriver,  fine,  new 89(890  104(8105  106(8107 

Upriver,  fine,  old 94@95  None  here  108(8109 

Islands,  coarse,  new 52@53  64(865  66(867 

Islands,  coarse,  old (8  None  here  None  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 7i(«73  83®  84  83(884 

Upriver,  coarse,  old (8  85®  86  85(8  86 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 53@54  64(865  66(867 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball &5@66  75(8  76  76®  77 

The  market  for  other  sorts  in  New  York  on  which  the  ad- 
vance has  also  been  very  material,  is  as  follows  : 

AFRICAN.  CENTRALS. 

Sierra  Leone,  istqualit)92     (893  Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .75  (876 

Massai,  red 92     (893  Guayaquil,  strip 67  (868 

Benguella 74     (875  Nicaragua,  scrap  .. .    .74  ©75 

Cameroon  ball 66     ©67  Panama,  slab 57  ©58 

Accraflake 36     (837  Mexican,  scrap   73  @74 

Accra  buttons None  here  Mexican,  slab   54  ©55 

Lopori  ball,  prime...   94     (895  Mangabeira,  sheet. ..  .57  @58 

Lopori  strip,  prime 85     (886  EAST  INDIAN. 

Ikelemba 94     ©95  Assam 81  ©82 

Madagascar,  pinky 84     ©85  Borneo @ 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine 6$4O0       Upriver,  fine. . . 

Islands,  coarse   3$6oo       Upriver,  coarse 

Exchange,  I2^§</. 
Last  Manaos  advices  : 


Per  Kilo. 

•     7$35o 
■     5*450 


Upriver,  fine. 


..7$200      Upriver,  coarse. 
Exchange,    I2j75</. 


5$  1 00 


1903- 

1902. 

86@g2 

77@86 

7i@76 

62@65 

84(889 

75@8l 

53@62 

47@5* 

55@64 

SC@s*'A 

NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  JANUARY  (NEW  RUBBER). 
1904. 

Upriver,  fine g4@i05 

Upriver,  coarse ...     77©  83 

Islands,  fine.    90(8102 

Islands,  coarse 56©  65 

Cameta,  coarse 55©  64 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations— prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots— in  cents  per  pound  ;  again  no  change  of  importance 
to  be  noted  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes— Domestic b%  ©  7 

Do  —Foreign. b%  ©  b% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4      @  4}i 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber. . .      i%  @  9 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4% 

Air  Brake  Hose 2%  ©  2% 

Fire  and  Large  Hose   2 

Garden  Hose 1  % 

Matting I 
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Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho) . 


NEW  YORK. 
Fine  and  Total 

Medium.       Coarse.    1904. 

Stocks,   January  I tons  56  o  =        56 

Arrivals,   January 948  470  =   1418 


Aggregating 1004 

Deliveries,  January 941 


Stocks,  January  31 


63 


470  =   1474 
469   =   1410 

I   =       64 


Total 
1903. 

72 
1624 

1696 

'443 


PARA. 

1904.        1903.         1902. 

Stocks.  Jan.  I tons  370        365         150 

Arrivals,    January.  . . .   3760     2500       3S25 

Aggregating 4130     2865       3975 

Deliveries,  January. . .   3565     2710       3465 


253 
ENGLAND. 


Total 
1902, 

1 139 
1330 

2469 
1 130 

1339 


1904. 

545 
"45 


1903.        1902. 

885       1299 

1190       1156 


1690       2075       2455 
1100       1025       1225 


Stocks,  Jan.  31...   565         15s 


5io 


5qo       1050       1230 


1904  1903  1902. 

World's  visible  supply,  January  31 tons       3717  2783  5329 

Para  receipts,  July   I  to  January  31 16,235  13.846  16,079 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 15 19  924  1 381 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  Jan.  31..        1478  740  930 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  January  31 1020  585  1320 

Antwerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  At  the 
first  large  sale  of  the  year,  on  January  29,  when  about  715  tons 
of  rubber  were  offered  and  687  tons  found  buyers,  the  prices 
averaged  about  6l/i  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  large  sale  in 
December.  Some  sorts  as  Lopori  and  Aruwimi  advanced  as 
much  as  8@io  per  cent.  Considerable  of  the  buying  was  at- 
tributed to  the  United  States.  The  principal  lots  realized 
prices  as  follows  : 

Estimation.  Sold  at. 

31  tons  Lopori  I francs  9.10  9-92/^t 

26     "  Lopori  II 7.  8. 

72     "  Uele  Strips 8.50  9.05 

22     "  Aruwimi  Strips 8.15  9. 

24     "  Mongalla  strips 915  9.75 

24     "  Batouri 865  9-12% 

20     "  Upper  Congo  Red 945  10.05 

45     "  Upper  Congo  ordinary 10.02^  9.40 

At  a  small  sale  of  21  tons  on  February  5  prices  were  practi- 
cally unchanged.  At  the  next  regular  monthly  sale,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  about  370  tons  of  Congo  sorts  will  be  offered. 

C.  SCHMID  &  CO.,  SUCCESSEURS. 
Antwerp,  Februaiy  17,  1904. 

ANTWERP   RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR  JANUARY. 


Details. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

Stocks,  Jan.  1..  .kilos 
Arrivals  in  January.. 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

610.900 

522.259 

385,781 

136,478 

1,133,159 
706,994 

426,165 

658,105 

171,860 

■36,54' 

35.319 

829,965 
695.830 

13-1. 135 

414,709 
636,243 

613,876 
22,367 

614,039 

543.626 

443,073 
100,553 

291,991 

475,880 

430,996 

44,884 

Aggregating.... 

1. 050,952 
407,253 

[,157,66,', 
509,034 

767,871 
225,773 

Stocks,  Jan.  31  . . 

643.699 

648,631 

543  626 
443,073 
100,553 

509,034 

542.098 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 
Other  sorts 

522,259 

385.781 
136,478 

706  994 

171,860 
136,541 
35,319 

695  830 

636,243 

6I3.N76 
22,367 

475,88o 
430,996 
44,8S4 

Sales  since  Jan.  1.. . 

407,253 

225,773 

RUBBER   ARRIVALS   AT   ANTWERP. 

Feb.  9.— By  the  Philippeville,  from  the  Congo: 

Bunge  &  Co (Socie'te  Generate  Africaine)  kilo*  103,000 

Do         (Socie'te  Anversoise)     33,000 

Do         1,300 

Societe  A  B  I  R g6, 500 

Socie'te  Equatoriale  Congolaise.  .(Societe  L'Ikelemba)       1J800 
Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais 6,000 


Charles  Dethier (La  Haut  Sangha)  16,900 

Do       (La  M '  Poko)  5 ,000 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux 

(Messageries  fluviales  du  Senegal)  6,600 

Do                       (Renard)  3,000 

Socie'te  Coloniale  Anversoise. (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)  12,600 

Do                        (Cie.  de  Lomami)  6,500 

L.  &  V.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Kasai)  67,000 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co (Alimaienne)  2,000 

Comptoir  Commerciale  Anversois 600 

M.  S.  Cols (Societe  Baniembe)  700 

Do       (Alima)  3,800    366,300 

Liverpool. 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  that  the  statistical  posi- 
tion would  hardly  appear  to  justify  the  quick  advance  in  rubber 
which  has  been  maintained  during  the  month.  Yet,  taking  into 
consideration  the  small  increase  in  the  visible  supply  of  Para 
sorts,  after  the  large  receipts  since  January  1,  and  the  small  es- 
timates of  receipts  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  season, 
the  higher  prices,  with  fluctuations,  have  probably  come  to 
stay.     Their  circular  embraces  the  following  statistics: 

Para  receipts  in  January,  1904,  were 4,250  tons 

"         "         1903.     "      2,490" 


Increase  in  1904 1,760 

Pari  receipts  in  July-January,  1903-04,  were   17,830 

"         "     "  1902-03,     "     14.740 


Increase  in  1903-4 3,090  " 

The  visible  supply  on  January  31  was: 

1901.         1902.         1903.         1904. 
Tons 3896         5272         3008         4342 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [February  i]  : 

Fine  Para. — The  market  has  been  exceedingly  active,  prices  having 
advanced  4J.  per  pound.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  crop  receipts  are  2930 
Ions,  or  about  20  per  cent,  in  excess  of  last  season,  the  demand  in  Para 
has  been  exceptionally  strong,  all  supplies  being  eagerly  competed  for  at 
advancing  rates.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good  deal  of  the  ad- 
vance has  been  owing  to  the  necessity  to  cover  forward  sales.  Undoubt- 
edly the  demand  is  very  good,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  crop  we  think  an 
advance  of  4J.  per  pound  is  not  justified,  the  market  closing  very  firm 
with  sellers  firm  at  4s.  4</.  Stocks  are  small  and  well  held.  Forward: 
a  good  business  done  at  advancing  rates  closing  with  no  sellers  under  4s. 
Ad. 

Africans  have  been  in  active  request  and  a  large  business  done  at  ad- 
vancing rates.  Sierra  Leone  has  advanced  from  y.  S/(d.  @  3.V.  §%d.  \ 
Cape  Coast  lump  is.  li%d.  @  2s.  2d.  ;  Cameroon  2s.  bd.  @  2s.  yd., 
and  other  grades  in  proportion. 

On  account  of  advancing  years  Edward  Till  has  retired  from  the  firm 
of  Edward  Till  &  Co  ,  brokers,  Mincing  lane,  London,  which  in  future 
will  be  continued  under  the  same  style  by  Geoffrey  Hoare  and  Charles 
Bower. 


Bordeaux. 


PRICES   FEBRUARY    1 5— FRANCS   PER    KILO. 


Conakry  niggers. . .    10  30@to.45 

Soudan  twists 8.75©  940 

Soudan  niggers  9  8o@io. 

Cassamance,  A 7 .50®  7.55 

Cassamance,  A.  M..  6.75®  6.85 

Cassamance,  B 585®  5.95 

Madagascar  : 

Ceylon  Rubber  Exports. 


Tamatave 8.25(0)  S.60 

Majunga 7.     @  7.60 

Niggers ...  4-50(3   5.25 

Lahou  cakes   7  50®  8  20 

Lahou  lumps 5.6o@  6.25 

Mexican  scraps 8.50®  9. 

Mexican  slabs 7-50@  8.50 


FOR   THE   CALENDAR    YEAR    I9O3. 

To  Great  Britain .founds  39,456 

"    Germany 1,672 

"    Belgium 156 

"    United  States 400 


Total,  1903 founds  41,684 

Total,  1902 21,168 

Total,  1901 7,392 


March 


1904.] 
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J 

A  N  U  A  R  Y. 

July 

•Janua  ry. 

ig<>4. 

1903. 

1902. 

1904. 

1903. 

1 902 

1650 

720 

1556 

3851 

2635 

38QS 

247 

178 

250 

1791 

1478 

i860 

075 

1226 

747 

2IIO 

2015 

2340 

344 

257 

87 

I789 

1252 

972 

104 

154 

227 

570 

1076 

1274 

113 

126 

92 

267 

325 

187 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  January  and  the  first  seven  months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 


Rio  Puriis — Acre ions 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  Solimoes 

Rio  Negro 1 

Total 3133     2661     2959      10,378     878110,528 

Caucho 712       596       517         1612     [196     1613 

Total 3845     3257     3476      11,990    997712,141 

Gutta-Percha. 

Weiss  &  Co.  (Rotterdam)  report  exports  from  Singapore  for  the  five 
last  calendar  years  as  follows  : 

1899.       1900.       1901.       1902.       1903. 
Tons 7280     615S       5590       4236     3286 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds. J 
February  I. — By  the  steamer  Btisi/,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 

Importers.  Fine.      Medium.    Coarse.      Caucho.  Total. 

Poel  &  Arnold 269,100     72,100  127,80022,300=     491,300 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  329,900    65,400  127,80046,700=     569. Soo 


New  York  Commercial  Co.  135,000  24,200  43,700     = 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 57.900  15,500  66,700  3,000= 

William  Wright  &  Co 21,600  1,100  19,500     = 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..     10,200       6,600     = 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 5, 700  2,400  900  ....    = 


202,900 

143,100 

42,200 

16,800 

9,000 


Total 829,400  180,700  393,000  72,000=1,475,100 

February  13. — By  the  steamer  Hilary,  from  Manaos  and  Pata  : 

United  States  Rubber  Co.   359,700  70,300  134,100     8,500=  572,600 

Poel  &  Arnold 272,800  100,300  109,300  14,600=  497,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co   174,900  30,200     8600080,000=  371,100 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  114,400  25,600     86,  too    2,900=  229,000 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .     22,000       1,900     34,500     =  58,400 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn.    ..         5.700  2.400          900  10,500=  19.500 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..       8,700       4,000     =  12,700 

Thomsen  &  Co 900       3,900     =  4,800 


Total    959,100230,700458,800116,500= 

February  23. — By  the  steamer  Cametense,  from  Manaos  and 

Poel  &  Arnold    385,400  117,100  173,400  101,600  = 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 295.500 

New  York  Commercial  C0.338, 800 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  125,100 
Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..     9,200 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 2,400 

William  Wright  &  Co 


51.400  1 7 1, goo 
66,300  140,800 
24,100     83,200 

7,100 

700  600 

12.000 


54.900= 

1,100= 

42,600= 


10,800= 


777.50O 

573.700 

547.000 

27S.00O 

16,300 

14,500 

12,000 


Total 


.1,156,400  259,600589.000   211,000=2,216,000 


[Note. — The  steamer  Bernard  from  Para    due  at  New  York  on  March  6,  has 
on  board  940  tons  of  Rubber  and  25  tons  of  Caucho.] 


PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

Jan  28— By  the  -Woj<;s/ic=L!verpool: 

William  Wrights  Co  (Fine) 11,700 

William  Wright  ft  Co.  (Coarse) 11,200    22,000 

Feb  1.— By  the  Ei)t«ia=Llverpool: 
A.  T.  Morses  Co  (Fine) 14,700 

Feu  5.— By  the  Trimdad=  Antwerp: 
A  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Fine) 9,600 

Feu.  5.— By  the  Trinidad=  Antwerp: 
A.  T.  Morse  ft  Co.  (Fine) 12,500 

Feb.  8.— By  the  Umbria  =  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Caucho) 6,500 

Feb  13.— By  the  F°4etorta=Llverpool: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Fine) 22,600 

Feb.  13  —By  the  Penmylvania=  Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine)    18.000 

Poel  ft  Arnold 4,500    22,500 

Feb.  13.— By  the  Celtic^ Liverpool: 

A.  T.  Morse  ft  Co.  (Fine) 5-i.OOO 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Fine) 20.000    76,000 

Feb.  15.— By  La  Bretagne=Hn\te: 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  r  Pine) 22.000 

Poelft  Arnold  (Fine) 0,000   31,000 

Feu.  15.— By  the  St.  /'aui=LoDdon: 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse)...  35,000 

Feb,  16.— By  the  i;u>ernia=Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  ft  Co.  (Fine) 60,000 

Poel  ft  Arnold  (Fine)      80,000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 16,000 

A.  T.  Morse*  Co.  (Fine) 17,000  173,000 

Feb.  20.— By  the  Cedric=Llverpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Fine) 22,000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 


Jan.  25.— By  the  ri|/iiaiicia  =  Mexlco: 

H.  Ma.quardt  ft  Co 2,700 

Tliebaud  Brothers 1,500 

Harbin  get  ft  Slack 1,500 

E.SteigerftCo 1,000 

American  Trading  Co 600 

For  Hamburg : 5,000    12,200 

Jan.  26  —By  the  Faiencia=Cartagena: 

Kunhardt&Co    2,5C0 

Isaac  Kuhle&Co  1,500 

A.  D.  Straus&Co  300 

Pedro  A.  Lopez 200      4,600 

Jan. 26—  By  the  4!!ianca=Colon: 

Meyer  Hecht 6,300 


lEXlRAI.S-Continucd. 

Fldanqne  Bros.  &Co 1000 

E.  B.  strout 1.400 

W.  Loalza  ft  Co  1,000 

Eggersft  Heiuleln 1,100 

GilUsple  Bros.  &  Co 400 

Isaac  Brandon  ft  Bros.  ...  400 

Jan.  26. -By  the  Sa.«mia-Liverpool : 
Poelft  Arnold 


10,600 
3,300 


Jan.  27.— Bythe  Te?mj/soj>,=Bahia: 

Hirsch  A  Kaiser 16,000 

J.  H.  Kossb.tch  &'Bros 13,300    29,300 

Feb.  1.— By  tbe  El  Sud=  New  Orleans: 

A.T.  M'rse&Co 16,000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 6.5C0   22,500 

Feb.  1.— By  the  E(ntri<i  =  Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold  11.000 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 3,300    14,300 

Feb.  2.— By  the  rticirfan^Colou: 

Hirzel,  Feltman  ft  Co 19.700 

G.  Amsluck  &  Co 7,700 

A.Santos&Co 7,200 

Livingstone  &  Co 5.100 

Meyer  Hecht 4,400 

American  Trading  Co  2,800 

Harburgerft  Stack 3.000 

H.  Marquardt&Co 2.000 

I  initial  rsl  61  1  .1      3.600 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3,700 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 2.400 

Sllva  Busseniusft  Co    2,000 

Rosenthal  Sons  ft  Co 1,800 

A.  M.  Capeu's  Sons 1,400 

R.  G.  Barthold 1,100 

Mecke  ft  Co 600 

[suae  Brandon  &  Bros 500 

Kunhardt&Co 300 


Feb.  3.— By  the  TercH,ce=  Bahia: 
J.  H.  Rossbachft  Bros 


69,100 
19.500 


Feb.  3.— By  the  4'(«i=Greytown,  etc: 


G.  Anislnckft  (Jo 

E.  B.  Strout 

Andreas  &  Co  

Graham,  Hlnkley&Co. 
Isaac  Brandon  ft  Bros.. 
D.  A  DeLimaft  Co 


4.600 

1.500 

600 

600 

400 

1,000 


Feb.  4.— By  El  .4!bn=New  Orleans : 

A.T.  Morse  &Co 4.500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfc.  Co 2,000 

A.  N.  Rotholz 4.000    10,500 

Feb.  6.— By  ihe  Espera»2a=Mexico: 

E.Stelger&Co 1,600 

H.  Marquardt  &Co 600 

Samuels  ft  Cummlngs 500 

For  Hamburg 4,0'io 

San  Joseph  Iron  Co 2,600     9,200 

Feb.  8.— By  the  Umhria=Llverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 18.500 

Poel&Arnold 2,200   20,700 


CENTRA  LS-Continmd. 

Feb.  8.— By  the  Comi<8=New  Orleans: 
A.T.Morse&Co 4,000 

Feb.  9.— By  the  City  0/  n7a«fiino\'on=Colon: 

Meyer  Hecht       3,700 

Isaac  Brandoc  &  Bros 3.400 

l'iza  Nephews  &  Co.. ..  .  2,000 

G.  Anislnckft  Co 1,400 

L.  N.  Chemedllr  &  Co 900 

Jimenez  &  Escobar 400 

John  Boyd,  Jr  &  Co ..        200 

Bartllng  ft  De  Leon 2C0    12,200 

Feb.  13.— By  the  Permsi/Ii)ania=Hamburg  : 
Poel  ft  Arnold 21,000 

Feb.  13.-By  the  Celtic=  Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  ft  Co 26  600 

Poel  &  Arnold 17,009    43.600 

Feb.  13— By  El  ATar=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  ft  Co 3.000 

Eggers  ft  Heiulein 2,000      5,000 

Feb.  18— By  theS<b«rt'(i=Cartagena,  etc.: 

Gulteman.  Rosenfeld  ft  Co 1,500 

Jlruetilft  ft  Escobar 1500 

Joaquin  Ferro 1,100 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 1,000 

Andreas  &  Co  500 

Isaac  Brandon  ft  Bros ...  500 

Graham.  Hinkley  &  Co 400 

For  Europe 3,500    10,000 

Feb.  17.— By  the  Sc(/i<ra?icri=Colon  : 

Blrzcl.  Feltmau  ft  Co 21.300 

G.  Amsluck  ft  Co 7.300 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6,000 

American  Tradiug  Co 3,700 

Lawrence  Johnson  ft  Co 2,800 

A.  Santos  ft  Co 2.500 

Dumarest  ft  Co l.soo 

Meyer  Hecht        1,300 

Isaac  Brandon  ft  Bros  1,100 

Fidanque  Bros.  &  Co 600 

Piza,  Nephews  ft  Co 500 

Rosenthal  Sons  ft  Co 600 

R.G.  Barthold 600   50,100 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

Jan.  26.— By  the  Kro»riand= Antwerp: 
A.T.Morse&Co 69,000 

Jan.  26.— By  the  Augusta  Fic(orie=Hamburg: 
Ueorge  A.  Alden  ft  Co 11,000 

Jan.  26.— By  the  Saxonia=  Liverpool: 
Poel  ft  A  mold 65,000 

Jan  .  27.— By  the  Ho«crdam=Rotterdam : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 17.000 

Jan.  28  —By  the  Jfoj'ejiics  Liverpool: 

Gorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 22.500 

Un(ted  States  Rubber  Co 11,500   S4,ooo 
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AFRICANS— Continued. 

Jan.  30.— By  I  he  Belgraviu  =  Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold 30,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11.500 

Robinson  &  Tallman       4,500    46,000 

Feb.  1— By  tlte  Etruria=  Live: pool: 

Poel  &  Arnold 49,000 

United  Status  Rubber  Co 0,500 

Robinson  &  Tallman 2,500    68,000 

Feb  1.— By  the  .l/inu<?Jtr-Jia= London: 

Reury  A.  Gould  Co 6,500 

Poel  &  Arnold 2,600     9,000 

Feb.  5.— By  tbe  Oce(mic=Liverpool: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 39,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45,000    8»,000 

Feb.  5. -By  tbe  Bluecher=  Hamburg: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co ...    82.000 

A.  T.  Morse  £  Co 50.000 

Poel  &  Arnold 19,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3,500  154.500 

Feu  8.— By  tbe  Br)i>ic=Liverpool: 
Poel&  Arnold 56.000 

Feb.  8.— By  tbe  New  Tofk=  London: 
United  States  Rubber  Co 30,000 

Feb.  8.— By  tbe  Pmbria=Liverpool: 

Poel*  Arnold 45,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 26,000 

A.  T.Morse  &  CO 9.000    79,000 

Feb.  11.— By  tbe  P'auYWand'-Antwerp: 
Poel&Arnold.     . 8,000 

Feb.  13  —By  the  CelHc=  Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 140.000 

Poel  &  Arnold  13,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 17.0M  170,000 

Feb.  15.— By  the  S(.  Pcm!  =  London : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co lf.,000 

Feb.  16.— By  the  7w»n<n=  Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 42,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 26,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 16,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 7,000 

Rubbei  Trading  Co 10,000  101,000 

Feb.  17.— By  tbe  KrooBland= Antwerp : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 305.000 

Poel*  Arnold 200,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 95.000 

Toorder 30,000  630,000 


AFRWANS-Continued. 

Feb. 20. —By  the  Cedric= Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold  13,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 10.0CO 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co. 9,000   32,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Jan.  25.— By  the  Phi/addp7ifa=London  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5,000 

Poel&Arnold 2,000     7,000 

Feb.  1.— By  the  Oro=Sing;ipore: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 7,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 4,500 

Toorder 3,500    15,000 

Fei;.  8.— By  the  New  Ported  London: 

Poel  &  Arnold 67,000 

Robinson  &  Tallman 4,500    71,500 

Feb.  17.— By  the Hermiston-Singapore: 

Poel&Arnold 34,0i/O 

William  Wright  &  Co 4.600 

Rubber  Trading  Co    4.000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 3,500   40,000 

Feb.  20.— By  the  Oro»io=Singapore : 

Toorder    11,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 6,500 

William  Wright  &  Co 7,000   21.500 

PONTIANAK. 

Feb.  1.— By  the  Oro= Singapore: 
Robert  Branss  &  Co 35,000 

Feb  17.— By  tbe  Hormis(o«=Singapore: 

William  Wright  &  Co 224.000 

George  A.  Alden  &Co  60,000  281,000 

B'eb.  20.— By  the  OroHO=Slngapore: 
William  Wright  &  Co 110,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 

POUNDS. 

FitB.  1.— By  the  Oro=Singapore: 
W.  R.  Grace*  Co 6,500 

Feb  5.— By  the  Bluec/ier=  Hamburg : 
Toorder 4,500 

Feb.  13.— By  tbe  ilIaiu/ou=London : 
To  order 9,000 

Feb.  20.— By  the  OronouSingapore: 
To  order 2,000 


BALATA. 

Jan.  25.— By  the  P/niaddp7iia=London: 
Poel&Arnold 16,000 

Jan.  30.— By  the  Bdarn!)ia=Hamburg: 
Earle  Brothers 2,500 

Feb.  5.— By  the  Bluccher-  Hamburg: 
De  Sola  Lobo  &  Co 4,500 

Feb.  13.— By  the  Manitou= London: 
Henry  A.  Gould  Co 2,600 

Feb.  20.— By  the  /*icrmo/i(c=Demarara : 

George  A.  Aldan  &  Co 9.000 

lliddleton  &  Co 5,000    14,000 


CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF   NEW    YORK— JANUARY. 

Imports ;  pounds.  value. 

india-rubber 4,795010  $3,242,109 

Guttapercha 25  031  15,443 

Gutta-Jelutoug(Pontianak)  ..  1532  339  50,400 

Total 6.352,980  $3,307,952 

Exports : 

India-rubber  86,128  $66,795 

Reclaimed  rubber 142,332  17,263 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1,131,031  66,288 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS, 

Jan.  11— By  the  Kansas= Liverpool  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African  ...  2,375 

Jan.  11.— By  the  O.EMua7i=An  werp: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 79,037 

Jan.  18— By  tbe  l'Mladelphian= London  : 
George  A  Alden  &  Co.— Africm 2,120 

Jan.  19.— By  the  Sachem  =  Liverpool  : 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 11,119 

Jan.  25.— By  the  Carcojn'c=Ltverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 11.885 

Total 109,486 

[Value,  $75,135.] 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

4.°75,«75 

50,868,845 

407,999 

3,283,398 

4,407,276 

47.585.447 

5,100,816 

49,332,864 

2,662,464 
34,996,304 

-     2,438,352 

!4> 336, 560 

Twelve  months,  1903.  .  .  . 
Twelve  months.  1901 

Twelvemonths,  1901 

55,744,120 
50,865,902 
55,142,810 

3  691.397 
3,264,620 
3.725.558 

52,052,723 
47,601,282 
51,417,252 

54,433,680 

46,970,000 
52,245,088 

37,653,768 
32,676,112 
32,904,704 

16,774,912 

14.293.S88 
19,340,384 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

3,227,840 
31,062,900 

826,760 
10,387.520 

2,401,080 
20,675,380 

January-November 

Twelve  months,  1901 

115,720 
1,351,240 

148,720 

"5.720 
1,202,520 

Twelve  months,  1903 

Twelve  months,  1902 

Twelve  months.  1901 

34,290,740 
33.063,360 
28,649,280 

II,214,280 
13,719,200 
11,027,500 

23,076,460 
19,344,100 
17,621,780 

1,466,960 
1,552,760 
1,402,500 

148,720 
138,380 

212.520 

1,318,240 
1,414,380 
1,189,980 

FRANCE. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

December,  1903 

1,550,120 
15,368,100 

950,180 
8,680,980 

599.940 
6.687,120 

I69.62O 
2,6l4,04O 

5,060 
27,060 

32,120 
15,620 
25.O80 

164,560 
2,586,980 

Twelve  months.  1902.  .    . . 
Twelve  months,  1901 

16,918,220 
15,389.440 
16,141,180 

9,631,160 
8,559,540 

q,  550,860 

7,287,060 
6,829,900 
6,590.320 

2,783,660 
2,634,060 
2,643.740 

2,751.540 
2,6l8,440 
2.6l8.660 

Note,— German  statisiics  include  Gutta-percha,  Haluta,  old  rubber,  and  substitutes.     French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  figures  include  Gutta-percha.    The  exports 
from  the  United  Slates  embraces  the  supplies  for  Canada  consumption. 
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HIGH     GRADE      RUBBER     GOODS 


BELTING 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBINC 

and 

CASKETS 


SUPERIOR 

..  IN  .. 
QUALITY 


•MADE     IN     CANADA" 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR- 

WATER 

SUCTION 

STEAM 

AIR 

Fire  Protection 

ACIDS 

BREWERS 

Pneumatic  Tools 

\  SATISFACTORY  ( 
i  IN  > 

SERVICE         > 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 

-=" "T  "SPECIAL    ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO    EXPORT   ORDERS=  = 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  <wtte.  Head    Office    WarerOOmS — 45"49    Front    St.,    W.,    TORONTO,     CANADA. 

~  =  =  THE  -  = 

GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

RUBBER   BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND   CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNIE.  Gen'l  Hgr. 


Factories:  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Mention  TJ>e  India  Rubber  World  when  you 


Journal  d'Agriculture  Tropicale, 

AGRICULTURAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  COHnERCIAL. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.    VILBOUCHEVITCH, 

10,   Rue   Delambre,    Paris.    (France.) 


Subscription 


ONE  YEAR,    - 
SIX  MONTHS. 


20  FRANCS. 
10  FRANCS. 


The  Journal  of  Tropical  Agriculture  deals  with  all  branches  of 
tropical  cultivation,  giving  prominence  to  the  planting  of  Caoutchouc  and  the 
scientilic  study  of  Caoutchouc  species.  The  Journal  is  international  in 
character,  and  is  planned  especially  to  interest  readers  in  all  lands  where  the 
French  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

Mention  The  Tmlia  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


The  Tropical   Agriculturist 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 
A.  M.  ft  J.  FERGUSON,  COLOMBO,  CEYLON. 


ALL  i 
t\    i.i 


about  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao.  Tobacco,  Cardamoms,  Cotton,  Cinchona,  Sugar 
Liberian  Coffee,  India-rubber,  Cinnamon.  Cassia,  Cocoanuts,  Palmira  and  other 
Palm  Trees,  Aloes  and  other  Fibre  Plants,  Rice,  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetables,  Citronella 
and  other  Grasses  yielding  Essential  Oils,  Gum,  and  other  Tropical  Products. 

Rates  of  Subscription  for  America,  including  Postage. 

Yearly,  $5  SO.       In  Advance,  $4.50. 
Half  Yearly,  $3.00.         "  "         $2.60. 

The  whole  sixteen  volumes  published  can  be  had  for  $S8. 

The   Ceylon    Observer 

CIRCULATES  throughout  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  Southern  India.  Its  Over- 
**-*  land  Edition  circulates  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Annual  sub- 
scription, $15.00.  Overland  Obse>ver  (Weekly),  $8.00.  The  Advertising  Rates 
are  moderate.  Special  quotations  given  for  Trade  Announcements,  appearing  for  a 
series  of  insertions. 

^^"Maps  of  Ceylon  and  Estates,  Ceylon  Directory*,  Planting  Manuals,  etc 
Cheques  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  MANAGER,  Ceylon  Observer. 
Mentton  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 


ESTABLISHED    1855 

a*£.A.:i>n3-:F,-A-CT'U":H,:Ei*.s  o^ 


Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Mats,  Matting 

and  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 


&'< 


WAREROOMS : 
Nos.  I26-I28  Duane  St.    4 

NEW  YORK. 


$£, 


BRANCH  STORES \ 

96-98  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 

71  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON 

221  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

30  &  32  Fremont  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  SPADONE,  Pres. 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 
Mention  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


MATTHEW  HAWE,  Treat. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO 


RUBBER 


BOOTS  and  SHOES 


1856  FORTY-EIGHT   YEARS 

EXPERIENCE 


1904 


TYRIAN 

DRUGGISTS 


f 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  vou  write. 


RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

TYER     RUBBER    COMPANY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Mention  The  Iiuiia  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


CHLORIDE    OF    SULPHUR 

BISULPHIDE    OF    CARBON 

CARBON  TETRA-CHLORIDE 

ALCANNIN     PASTE 

Geo.  W.  Speaight, 

106  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  HADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFO.    CO., 
41  Lincoln  Street,     •      -      Boston. 


ft 


V 


RAIN  COATS 


Must  have  this  Circular 
Trade  Mark  stamped  In 
inside  of  coat.. 


Itom-ft*^ 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON-Offices.  No.  150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Vol.  XXX.    No.   1. 


APRIL  1,  1904. 


36  Cents  •  lopj. 
$8.00  Per  Year. 


THE  ALDEN  RUBBER  CO., 


BARBERTOH  RUBBER  WORKS, 

HANUFACTURERS  OF 


i 


The 
MASTER  KEY 
Rubber  Tiling. 

Noiseless, 

Non  Conducting. 

Non  Slipping. 

The  ideal  floor  for 
Offices,  Banks,  Vesti- 
bules, Elevators  and 
especially  for  places 
where  electrical  cur- 
rents abound. 

Beautiful  Color  Effects. 
Designs   Furnished. 


THIS  TRADE    MARK   GUARANTEES   FULL  VALUE. 


BICYCLE, 

AUTOMOBILE 

AND 

VEHICLE 

TIRES, 

HOSE, 

PACKING, 

VALVES. 

MOLDED 

GOODS, 

FRUIT  JAR 

RINGS. 

WHITE 

TUBING. 


AKRON,  OHIO  and  BARBERTON,  OHIO,  U.S.A. 
Akron  Office,  Arcade  Block — Main  Office  and  Works  at  Barberton 


LONG  DISTANCE  TEL..  AKRON  EXCHANGE  NO.  999. 
CABLE  ADDRESS  "ARCO  AKRON." 


4^%  "%.'W-%'%^%"*  <•,-%.  -%  %v-%%  v%^*%*,  %^%^%/%  '%.-v^%'%'%.'%  \*+s%*.<%*^^%,%,  «.-%^v«.-%/v-%^%^%.<%< 

Mention  ffte  /tun/)  tainaer  World  wKcn  win  mm* 


LAMPBLACKS  especially  for  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON.  MASS 
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SINGER  MACHINE 


n 


No.  44=13 
HIS  is  a  new  machine  especially  devised  for  stitch- 
ing    the    Binding     on     Rubber    Press 

Shields  for  which  purpose  it  has  already  come  into  ex- 
tensive use,  and  with  marked  success. 

MACHINES  SHOWN  IN  PRACTICAL  OPERATION   AT 
NEW  YORK— Broadway  &  Prince  St.  BALTIMORE -II  So.  Eutah  St. 
BOSTON— 128132  Essex  Street.         CHICAGO -260262  Fifth  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA-I2I0  Chestnut  St.     CINCINNATI— 115  West  Third  St. 
ST.  LOUIS— 1124  Olive  Street.  TROY,  N.  Y.— 550  Fulton  St. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.—  33  S.  Pennsylvania  Street. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.— 402  Jackson  St.    CLEVELAND— 52  Water  Street. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— 1209  Grand  Ave.  TOLEDO,  0.— 329  Huron  St. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.-236  Water  St.       ATLANTA,  GA.— Box  P. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY.— 706  Jefferson  St.  NEWARK,  N.  J.— 25  Academy  St. 
MONTREAL,  QUE.— 1908  Notre  Dame  Street. 
PITTSBURG,  PA— 115  Seventh  St.      TORONTO.ONT— 138  Bay  St. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

SALESROOMS  IN  EVERY  CITY. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


COflTIiNEflTAIi  TYRES, 
GOflTIflEimii  IWEGflAJilGAIi  RUBBER  GOODS. 

CONTINENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  &  GUTTAPERCHA  CO., 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Hanover,  Germany. 


For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  Hanufacturers 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUn  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


t 
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"THE  prices  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  the  United 
States  have  been  advanced  twice  within  two  months. 
The  second,  and  most  marked  advance  for  years,  was 
made  simply  by  the  sending  out  of  telegrams,  without 
warning,  to  the  leading  jobbing  houses.  It  is  worth  con- 
sidering, by  the  way,  that  the  company  signing  these  tele- 
grams consumes  in  its  factories  about  one-tenth  of  the 
world's  total  production  of  crude  rubber.  So  large  a  con- 
cern naturally  occupies  a  position  of  independence  in  the 
trade  and  one  that  enables  it  to  act  without  particular  re- 
gard to  its  competitors.  In  the  present  case,  the  compet- 
ing companies  are  likely  to  welcome  the  advance,  under 
which  they  can  profit  without  the  necessity  of  any  effort 
on  their  own  part  to  put  up  prices. 

Without  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials, it  must  be  recognized  that  the  making  of  rubber 
footwear  is  not  philanthropy,  and  that  nowhere  does  any 
obligation  exist  to  make  and  sell  goods  for  a  lower  price 
than  will  yield  a  profit.  There  may  be  a  lesson  for  future 
study  in  the  fact  that  the  apparently  necessary  advance  on 
"  rubbers  "  was  made  by  a  great  corporation  ;  suppose  the 
problem  had  had  to  be  met  by  a  dozen  or  twenty  compa- 
nies, all  working  independently  ! 

The  situation  has  been  made  in  part  by  the  interests 
which  have  been  speculating  lately  in  cotton  The  price 
of  this  material,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  purely  arti- 
ficial, not  merely  in  the  United  States,  but  all  over  the 
world.  The  leaders  in  the  "  bull  "  movement  have  oper- 
ated daily  in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Liverpool,  and 
Alexandria  (Egypt),  and  have  practically  bottled  up  the 
world's  supply  of  cotton.  It  is  well  enough  to  claim  that 
no  great  commodity  can  be  "  cornered  "  ;  that  ultimately 
disaster  must  overtake  whoever  attempts  anything  so  rash. 

Nevertheless,  the  visible  supplies  of  many  great  com- 
modities can  be  controlled  for  awhile,  and  the  temptation 
always  exists  for  attempting  it.  The  fact  that  an  attempt 
to  "corner"  cotton  had  well  nigh  bankrupted  certain 
speculators  not  so  many  months  ago,  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Daniel  Sully  from  appearing  on  the  scene  just  as  they 
were  dropping  out,  and,  with  his  financial  backers,  carry- 
ing on  the  speculative  movement  in  just  the  same  way. 
The  failure  of  Mr.  Sully  is  just  now  one  of  the  sensations 
of  the  day,  but  evidently  the  "  bull  "  position  in  cotton  is 
so  strongly  supported  in  some  quarter  or  other  that  no 
promise  exists  of  materially  cheaper  textiles  in  the  near 
future. 

The  rubber  industry  does  not  stand  alone  now,  if  it  ever 
did.  High  as  may  be  the  price  of  raw  rubber,  the  price  of 
other  materials  entering  into  rubber  goods  is  also  very  im- 
portant. The  first  belting  produced  by  the  rubber  facto- 
ries was  advertised  as  "  combination  belting,"  on  account 
of  the  employment  in  it  of  cotton  duck,  and  the  designa- 
tion might  properly  have  been  continued.  And  the  use  of 
cotton  is  no  less  essential  in  other  lines — in  rubber  foot- 
wear, for  instance.  Hence  the  importance  to  the  rubber 
trade  of  the  cotton  situation.  What  the  rubber  trade  can 
do  to  remedy  the  situation  is  a  serious  question,  especially 
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as  it  is  confronted  by  a  prospect  of  diminished  orders  as  a 
result  of  the  advanced  cost  of  goods. 

That  cotton  is  selling  at  artificial  prices  is  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  the  condition  of  the  cotton  market  is  known  to  and 
studied  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  The  raw 
product  is  grown  almost  under  our  own  eyes,  by  millions 
of  American  citizens,  and  every  movement  of  each  annual 
crop  is  patent  to  whoever  will  look  on.  And  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  the  selling  price  to-day  is  higher  than  is 
necessary  to  reward  properly  the  producer,  and  allow  fair 
commissions  and  profits  to  the  middlemen  who  advance 
the  commodity  toward  the  mills. 

Is  crude  rubber  also  selling  at  artificial  prices  ?  On  ac- 
count of  the  remoter  sources  of  rubber,  and  the  fact  that 
its  movement  is  largely  beyond  the  observation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  consuming  countries,  the  number  of 
people  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  trade  is  compara- 
tively small.  All  that  the  average  purchaser  of  the  raw 
material  knows  is  that,  when  seeking  to  cover  his  require- 
ments, the  price  often  is  inconveniently  high,  and  sudden 
and  marked  advances  occur  without  any  warning.  Why 
should  not  rubber  be  cornered,  as  well  as  cotton  ? 

The  India  Rubber  World  has  not  always  credited  re- 
ports that  this  or  that  rise  in  rubber  was  due  simply  to 
speculative  efforts  to  force  the  consumer  to  pay  more  than  a 
fair  price  for  the  material.  But  we  have  seen  the  gradual 
approach  of  what  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  production 
under  existing  conditions.  We  beg  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  suggestion  by  a  contributor  on  another  page  of  this 
issue,  that  the  present  high  prices  of  rubber  must  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  larger  supplies  to  market,  and  that  an 
early  decline  must  necessarily  result.  While  we  should  be 
pleased  to  see  such  a  development,  the  question  presents 
itself,  where  is  the  increased  supply  to  come  from  ?  The 
fact  is  that  many  rubber  producing  districts  appear  defi- 
nitely to  have  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  production,  and- 
the  remaining  districts  do  not  appear  to  have  the  neces- 
sary working  forces  to  make  an  immediate  increase  possi- 
ble at  any  given  time. 

Year  after  year  the  world's  supplies  of  rubber  grow 
smaller,  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  the  commodity. 
Steadily  the  increase  in  transportation  facilities  render  it 
easier  to  control  the  movement  of  the  whole  production 
within  a  given  period,  while  the  extension  of  telegraphic 
communication  enables  large  traders  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  supply  and  demand  in  every  quarter.  Mean- 
while the  consumer,  sticking  to  his  work  ot  making  goods, 
and  buying  raw  materials  day  by  day,  in  the  nearest  mar- 
ket, as  needed,  has  been  content  to  let  the  market  take 
care  of  itself.  Today  he  finds  cotton  controlled  by  specu- 
lators, beyond  a  doubt.  Need  wonder  be  if  he  suspects 
the  same  of  crude  rubber  ?  A  combination  of  consumers 
may  become  necessary  to  meet  the  situation,  just  as  the 
combination  of  rubber  footwear  makers  above  referred  to 
has  come  into  existence  to  control  prices  in  this  line  of 
production. 

The  question  which  heads  this  article  is  bound  to  come 
for  consideration,  giving  the  crude  rubber  handlers  a  chance 
to  prove  the  negative,  if  they  are  prepared  to  do  so. 


"RUBBER-LIKE  GUMS." 

T^ROM  time  to  time  the  daily  press  rings  with  the  dis- 
covery  of  a  new  and  unsuspected  source  of  crude 
rubber.  Some  plant,  shrub,  or  vine  that  had  hitherto 
either  been  a  nuisance,  or  else  the  product  of  such  sterile 
soil  that  its  presence  was  ungrudged,  is  found  to  contain 
a  "  rubber-like  gum."  At  once  a  means  of  separating  this 
shrub  from  its  presumably  valuable  contents  is  devised  and 
protected  by  an  indulgent  government.  And  then — and 
then — well,  the  promoters  may  believe  that  those  who  put 
in  the  money  will  reap  rich  rewards.  They  may  be  abso- 
lutely honest  in  securing  money  to  prove  their  position 
commercially,  but  each  of  these  projects  is  received  by  the 
sane  sense  of  the  trade  at  large  with  the  greatest  distrust. 
Of  course  that  proves  nothing,  although  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  same  estimate  turns  out  to 
be  correct. 

When  the  milkweed  (Asclepias  Cornutt)  was  to  prove 
such  a  remunerative  product  because  of  its  rubber  and  its 
fiber,  it  was  the  scientific  men  of  Canada  who  were  the  be- 
lievers, while  the  more  ignorant  rubber  manufacturer  and 
importer  was  a  profound  skeptic.  That  was  years  ago 
and  still  we  hear  of  no  quotations  for  Asclepias  rubber. 

Later  the  "  guayule  "  plant  was  pulled  from  its  alkaline 
bed  in  Mexico  and  forced  into  notice.  Again  and  again  it 
came  to  the  front.  Factories  were  built  in  Mexico,  ma- 
chinery was  designed  in  Germany,  promoters  tried  to  buy 
up  all  the  uplands  on  which  it  grew — with  other  people's 
money — yet  to-day  we  have  no  guayule  rubber. 

And  now  comes  the  Picradenia  floribunda  atilis,  the  Colo- 
rado "  rubber  plant."  Is  it  to  be  like  the  others  ?  Are  we 
to  have  Colorado  rubber  ?  Is.  the  day  at  hand  when  our 
market  reports  will  quote  "  Picradenia  fine,"  "floribunda 
medium,"  and  "  utilis  coarse  ?  " 


THE  "NORTHERN  SECURITIES"  DECISION. 


T^HE  more  or  less  superfluous  assurance  of  the  attorney 
*■  general  of  the  United  States,  that  the  government 
has  no  intention  of  "running  amuck  "  in  its  prosecution  of 
trusts  was  not  required  to  convince  those  interested  in  the 
two  great  India-rubber  organizations,  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  and  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 
that  their  properties  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of 
molestation.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  adverse  to  the  Northern  Securities  Co.,  which  prac- 
tically declares  that  a  holding  company  is  illegal,  has,  of 
course,  created  an  enormous  amount  of  talk  and  specula- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  its  application.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  go  into  the  extent  of  the  decision  and  its  points,  it 
is  sufficient  for  those  interested  in  India-rubber  to  say  that 
there  seems  no  warrant  for  any  belief  that  even  by  an  ex- 
aggerated construction  could  any  of  the  principles  laid 
down  be  made  applicable  to  the  rubber  companies. 

This  action  was  brought  and  the  decision  rendered 
under  the  Sherman  act  of  1890 — known  as  the  anti-trust 
law — which  prohibits  unlawful  combinations  to  the  detri- 
ment of  free  commerce  between  the  states.      It  is  almost, 
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therefore,  of  the  nature  of  things  that  a  corporation  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  law  must  be  of  a  pub- 
lic, or  a  semi  public  character.  A  common  carrier,  like  a 
railroad  or  an  express  company,  doing  business  in  many 
states,  cannot  be  permitted  to  form  combinations  to  the 
destruction  of  competition  or  the  control  of  rates.  While 
those  who  are  enthusiastic  over  the  decision  are  now  pro- 
claiming that  it  means  the  prevention  of  such  combina- 
tions as  the  meat  trust,  the  steel  trust,  and  the  oil  trust, 
this  view  is  not  borne  out  by  the  decision  itself,  and,  even 
if  it  were,  it  would  require  considerable  stretching  to  ex- 
tend the  same  ruling  to  India-rubber. 

There  is  no  hypothesis  that  can  make  the  ownership  of 
a  number  of  rubber  shoe  factories  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co  "  an  interference  with  free  traffic  between 
the  states."  The  rubber  shoe  business,  and  the  rubber 
tire  business,  or  the  hose  business  are  not  public  in  their 
character.  The  goods  manufactured  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  necessities  of  life.  The  cases  are,' 
therefore,  not  similar,  the  conditions  are  unlike,  and  even 
if  the  government  were  inclined  to  "run  amuck  "  against 
all  combinations,  which  the  attorney  general  assumes  is 
not  the  case,  it  is  hardly  within  the  reach  of  imagination 
to  believe  that  any  course  would  attempt  to  make  the 
Sherman  law  applicable  to  India-rubber. 


AN  INCONGRUOUS  SITUATION. 


Every  now  and  then  the  question  of  "  synthetic  "  rubber 
comes  up,  and  indeed  is  quite  a  "  bugaboo,"  particularly  to 
those  interested  in  rubber  planting.  Of  course,  the  average 
manufacturer  would  be  perfectly  willing  for  it  to  appear,  par- 
ticularly while  the  prices  of  crude  gum  are  as  high  as  they  are 
at  present.  As  for  the  importers,  they  apparently  do  not  care 
either  way  as  they  have  confidence  that  when  the  rubber  mil- 
lennium comes  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  their  share  of  busi- 
ness whether  they  supply  gum  from  nature's  laboratory  or 
man's.  As  a  matter  of  good  business,  is  not  the  time  ripe  for 
some  live  insurance  company  to  issue  a  line  of  policies  to  timid 
planters  and  producers  insuring  them  against  the  disaster  to 
their  interest  which  they  fear?  Quite  a  business  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  line  and  the  profits  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  premiums  paid.  Further  than  this,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  such  an  insurance  company  would  ever  be  called  upon 
to  pay  a  single  loss. 


There  are  many  complaints  of  late  to  the  effect  that 
Pontianak  gum  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  who  will  say  that  it  never  was  good  for  any- 
thing anyhow,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  has  its  use,  and  a  very 
large  one.  The  trouble  with  the  gum  seems  to  be  that  the  native 
gatherers,  in  the  process  of  coagulation,  add  an  earthy  mate- 
rial, and  that  they  are  adding  too  much.  If  manufacturers  and 
importers  would  refuse  to  receive  the  gum  containing  over  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  adulterant,  the  evil  would  be  stopped 
in  time,  for  once  the  native  gatherers  find  that  they  have  no 
market  for  an  inferior  material  they  are  likely  to  bring  in 
something  better.       

With  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  say  January  next,  there 
are  a  number  of  Castilloa  plantations  in  Mexico  that  should 
and  doubtless  will  send  cultivated  rubber  to  market.  How- 
ever prepared  it  will  sell. 


TO  the  Editor  ok  The  India  Rubber  World:  When 
one  studies  the  crude  rubber  situation  in  all  its  phases  it 
develops  an  amount  of  incongruity  that  would  be  absurd  were 
it  not  so  serious.  In  the  mechanical  goods  business,  for  ex- 
ample, customers  are  retrenching  and  buying  less  and  making 
a  bitter  fight  for  lower  prices,  while  the  manufacturer  is  pay- 
ing excessively  both  for  cotton  fabrics  and  crude  rubber.  This 
might  continue  were  the  demand  for  rubber  increasing,  or  even 
if  it  were  to  continue  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  winter. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  At  least  twenty  of  the  great 
mechanical  concerns  in  America  have  rubber  on  hand  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  fill  orders  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  crop. 
Further  than  this,  the  rubber  shoe  season  is  over,  and  one  of 
the  largest  buyers  of  crude  in  the  American  market  will  shortly 
cease  to  be  an  active  factor.  Further  still  is  the  unquestioned 
fact  that  the  general  German  trade  is  only  fairly  good,  while 
that  of  England  is  going  through  a  period  of  dullness.  Added 
to  all  this,  the  fact  that  the  high  prices  will  stimulate  rubber  pro- 
duction the  world  over,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  prediction  for  lower 
prices  might  now  be  safely  made,  if  ever.  Frankly,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  equity  to-day  between  the  price  of  crude  rubber  and 
the  demand  for  it,  and  shrewd  buyers  are  waiting  to  hear 
"  something  drop."  The  argument  to  the  high  price  believer, 
treated  with  a  bit  of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  should  be — 

Rubber  is  bound  to  be  higher  : 

Because,  the  shoe  season  being  over,  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.  and  all  of  the  other  shoe  companies  will  stop  buying 
rubber. 

Because,  more  than  twenty  of  the  leading  mechanical  rubber 
companies  have  stocks  large  enough  to  last  until  August. 

Because,  sales  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  show  a  falling  off 
of  about  15  per  cent,  overjast  season. 

Because,  the  rubber  business  in  Germany  is  barely  normal 
and  that  in  England  is  dull. 

Because,  the  past  high  prices  will,  as  they  always  have,  bring 
in  quantities  of  extra  rubber  from  all  known  sources. 

Therefore,  say  some,  rubber  will  stay  high  and  go  higher. 

Sensible,  isn't  it  ?  D.  C. 

March  20,  1904. 


A  CARD  FROM  THE  HYDE  RUBBER  WORKS. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  We 
notice  an  account  in  tne  press  of  an  action  by  the  Dun- 
lop  Rubber  Co.  against  the  "  Hyde  Rubber  Co."  of  Hyde.  As 
we  have  received  numerous  communications  from  our  custom- 
ers on  the  subject  we  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give 
publicity  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  connection  with  this  con- 
cern. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  in   November  of  last  year 

we  obtained  an  injunction  against  Walter  Cheetham,  trading  as 
the  Hyde  Rubber  Co.,  to  restrain  him  from  carrying  on  busi- 
ness under  that  name,  or  of  advertising  for  sale  any  tire  under 
the  title  "Woodley"  tire.     Yours  faithfully, 

THE  HYDE  RUBBER  WORKS    LIMITED. 

Woodley   near  Stockport  [England] ,  February  29.  1904. 

[The  action  above  referred  to  related  to  an  alleged  infringe- 
ment of  tire  patents  owned  by  the  Dunlop  company.  In  the 
King's  Bench  division  of  the  High  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Buckley, 
on  February  25,  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 
company  from  making  pneumatic  tire  covers  with  four  thick- 
nesses of  cord  in  the  edge,  instead  of  wires  as  used  in  the  Dun- 
lop-Welch  attachment.] 
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DEATH   OF  WILLIAM   R.   GRACE. 


WILLIAM  R.  GRACE,  founder  and  head  of  the  house 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  Lima,  and 
Valparaiso,  died  at  his  residence  in  the  first  named 
city  on  March  21,  never  having  rallied  from  an  at- 
tack of  pneumonia  he  suffered  last  December.  Mr.  Grace  had 
been  prominent  commercially  and  politically  in  New  York  for 
forty  years.  In  addition  to  building  up  the  business  which 
made  him  a  very  wealthy  man,  he  twice  filled  the  office  of 
mayor  of  New  York,  while  his  activity  in  political  affairs  gave 
him  an  influence  even  in  the  national  campaigns  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  with  which  he  was  affiliated.  He  first  arrived  in 
New  York  in  1846,  a  runaway  lad  of  14,  though  his  family,  in 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  were  people  of  position  and  substance, 
and  began  life  here  as  an  errand  boy  in  a  small  shop.  His  first 
career  in  New  York  was  brief  and  uneventful,  but  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  and  established  an 
important  business  which  resulted  in 
his  leaving  a  fortune  estimated  at  many 
of  dollars.  He  was,  at  one  time,  the 
most  extensive  importer  of  India-rub- 
ber into  the  United  States. 

About  1850  Mr.  Grace  visited  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  where,  at 
Callao,  Peru,  he  found  employment 
with  the  firm  of  John  Bryce  &  Co.,  ship 
chandlers,  afterwards  becoming  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm,  which  still  later  be- 
came Grace  &  Co.  with  branches  at 
Lima  and  Valparaiso.  This  firm  did 
a  general  shipping  and  trading  busi- 
ness and  was  enormously  successful. 
It  was  in  1865  that  Mr.  Grace  returned 
to  New  York  and  founded  the  house 
that  bears  his  name.  Branch  houses 
were  established  in  San  Francisco  and 
Brazil,  in  addition  to  the  establishments 
already  successful  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America. 

From  the  beginning,  the  importation 
of  rubber  was  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  business 
of  the  new  firm,  and  this  grew,  as  the  rubber  business  developed, 
and  as  Mr.  Grace  reached  further  and  further  into  South 
America.  From  the  early  seventies  until  1886,  when  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  began  to  draw  out  of  the  rubber  business,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  crude  rubber  coming  into  New  York 
came  to  that  firm.  It  is  estimated  by  a  surviving  member  of 
the  firm  that  at  least  75  percent,  of  the  South  American  rubber 
imported  between  1880  and  1886  was  consigned  to  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  "  We  frequently  imported,"  said  this  informant,  "  from 
$8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  worth  of  rubber  per  year,  and  I  re- 
member that  in  1885  we  received  $844,000  worth  of  rubber  from 
Pard  on  one  ship." 

The  rubber  business  of  the  concern  became  so  important 
that  in  1882  Mr.  Grace  sent  Richard  F.  Sears — a  man  who  had 
begun  with  the  firm  as  an  office  boy  and  worked  himself  up  to 
an  important  position — to  Pard,  who  there  established  a  branch 
house  under  the  name  of  R.  F.  Sears  &  Co.  This  house  did  a 
large  business  and  it  was  followed  in  1883  by  a  similar  branch 
at  Manaos,  the  necessity  of  being  represented  further  up  the 
river  having  been  made  apparent.     For  this  purpose  J.  Alvin 
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Scott,  another  employe  of  the  New  York  office,  was  sent  out 
and  the  new  firm  was  called  Scott  &  Co.  In  a  year  or  two, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Scott  to  leave  the  climate  of 
the  upper  Amazon,  the  name  of  this  branch  was  changed  to  the 
Manaos  Trading  Co. 

About  this  time  much  of  the  South  American  business  of  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  almost  all  of  its  rubber  business  was  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Charles  R.  Flint,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  firm,  having  an  interest  in  all  of  its  South 
American  branches.  Mr.  Flint's  connection  with  the  firm  was 
interesting.  He  entered  the  office  in  a  minor  capacity  in  1871, 
and  speedily  rose  to  the  position  of  bookkeeper.  While  in  this 
position  he  did  something  one  day  which  displeased  Mr.  Grace, 
and  was  discharged.  Through  the  persuasion  of  Mrs.  Grace, 
who  knew  Mrs.  Flint,  and  the  influence  of  young  Flint's  father, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Grace,  he  was 
taken  back  as  bookkeeper.  Later  he 
became  a  buyer  and  an  assistant  man- 
ager, and  then  investing  some  money 
in  the  firm  became  a  partner  and  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  the  Chilean  and 
Peruvian  branches.  After  1880  these 
branches  prospered  exceedingly,  and 
when  Mr.  Flint  drew  out  of  the  firm, 
in  1886,  he  was  a  rich  man.  In  fact,  he 
received  for  his  interest  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Flint's  withdrawal  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  firm  of  Flint  &  Co. 
was  practically  the  ending  of  the  prom- 
inence of  Mr.  Grace  in  the  rubber  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Flint  withdrew  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  over  the  rubber  business 
of  the  firm,  and  while  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  continued  to  import  in  considerable 
quantities  up  to  1888,  it  taking  that  long 
to  get  their  business  transferred,  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  out  of  the  trade 
ever  since.  With  the  firm  of  Flint  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Grace  never  had  any  connec- 
tion, nor  had  he  any  other  connection  with  the  rubber  business 
after  the  transfer  was  made. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  firm  from  the  rubber  business  necessi- 
tated the  liquidation  of  the  firms  of  R.  F.  Sears  &  Co.,  at  Para, 
and  the  Manaos  Trading  Co.,  at  Manaos,  as  branches  of  the 
firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  this  was  done  as  soon  as  their 
business  could  be  transferred  to  the  representatives  of  the  firm 
of  Flint  &  Co. 

During  his  enormous  transactions  in  the  rubber  trade,  Mr. 
Grace  was  almost  universally  successful,  and  an  important  part 
of  his  fortune  was  due  to  it.  He  early  recognized  the  growing 
importance  of  rubber  to  the  industrial  world,  and  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  at  all  times  to  stimulate  the  South  Ameri- 
cans to  extend  their  gathering  operations.  He  recognized 
further  that  the  more  rubber  that  was  gathered  and  marketed 
in  the  United  States  the  greater  would  be  the  demands  and 
ability  to  pay  of  the  South  Americans  for  our  goods.  Mr. 
Grace  could  be  correctly  classed  as  the  first  great  promoter  and 
encourager  of  the  rubber  importing  business  in  the  United 
States.  His  houses  will  be  continued  for  the  present  by  his 
brothers  and  sons. 
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RUBBER   PLANTING   IN   CEYLON   AND  THE   MALAY  STATES. 

As  Seen  by  The  Editor  of  "  The  India  Rubber  World." 


FIRST  LETTER. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic. — English  Manufacturers  and  Ceylon  Rub- 
ber.— On  Board  the  Himalaya. — Stromboli. — Port  Said  and  the 
Suez  Canal. — The  Red  Sea  and  Aden. — Beautiful  Ceylon. — At  the 
Galle  Face  Hotel. — Singalese,  Tamils  and  Chinese. — Quaint  Cus- 
toms.— Director  Willis,  of  Peredeniya  and  Meneratgoda.— The 
Oldest  Plantations  of  Hevea.—  In  a  Bullock  "  Hackery"  to  Hene- 
ratgoda  Gardens. 

TO  those  who  are  interested  as  to  why  I  chose  the  Leyland 
liner  Devonian  to  carry  me  across  the  Atlantic  at  the 
beginning  of  my  journey  toward  the  Far  East,  I  beg  to 
explain  that  she  is  a  big,  roomy,  seaworthy  craft  of  11,- 
000  tons,  that  there  were  only  six  passengers  all  told,  and 
although  she  carried  some  800  cattle,  they  did  not  appear  on 
deck,  or  at  table,  nor  would  one  have  dreamed  of  their  exist- 
ence, once  they  were  driven  aboard.  The  ten  days  that  were 
occupied  in  crossing,  spent  chiefly  on  the  promenade  deck 
playing  quoits  with  the  ship's  doctor,  put  me  in  fine  trim  for 
the  brief  view  of  Liverpool  and  London  that  I  had  before  the 
alleged  train  de  luxe  bore  me  to  Marseilles,  to  join  the  P.  and 
O.  steamship,  the  Himalaya.  My  stop  in  England  was  only  long 
enough  to  allow  me  to  see  a  few  of  the  leading  rubber  manu- 
facturers, and  get  their  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  the  new  Para 
rubber  that  Ceylon  planters  are  sending  to  that  market. 

One  who  has  probably  used  as  much  of  this  rubber,  or  more 
than  any  other,  summarized  his  experience  as  follows  :  "  It 
shrinks  on  an  average  about  1.4  per  cent.  I  use  it  successfully 
in  all  grades  of  fine  work,  including  cut  sheet,  but  do  not  like 
it  for  cements.  It  stands  all  tests  after  vulcanization — com- 
pression, stretch  and  return,  oils,  etc.,  just  as  well  as  fine  Para, 
and  is  perfectly  satisfactory." 

Another  detailed  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  thus: 
"  This  is  a  general  summing  up  of  the  practical  results,  ob- 
tained from  approximately  2  tons,  from  about  2odifferent  plan- 
tations. The  irregularity  in  quality  is  very  great,  varying  from 
tough  elastic  gum,  apparently  equal  to  Manaos  Pard,  to  soft 
sticky,  short  rubber,  with  little  more  elasticity  than  recovered 
rubber.  This  irregularity  I  find  in  all  the  forms  of  pancakes, 
whether  thick  or  thin,  translucent  or  opaque,  except  so  far 
those  which  have  been  smoked  ;  which,  whether  owing  to  the 
smoke  or  some  other  reason,  have  in  the  lots  (from  3  separate 
plantations)  which  I  have  tested,  proved  even  in  quality 
throughout.  I  have  been  favored  by  one  plantation  with  un- 
smoked  samples  (separately  treated  and  marked)  from  18  year 
old  trees,  and  from  young  5  year  old  trees.  Each  of  these  sam- 
ples proved  regular  throughout,  but  the  quality  was  very  differ- 
ent, that  from  the  old  trees  being  tough  and  very  elastic,  while 
that  from  the  young  trees  was  soft  and  green.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  probable  that  the  irregularity  I  have  noted  in 
the  quality  of  shipments  may  arise  from  the  varying  ages  of  the 
trees,  and  that  until  the  trees  have  reached  absolute  maturity, 
the  latex  of  one  season's  planting  should  not  be  mixed  with 
that  of  younger  or  older  trees,  but  that  each  year  should  stand 
on  its  own  merits  to  attain  regularity  in  quality.  The  smoked 
samples  may  have  come  from  old  trees  only,  and  the  smoke 
perhaps  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality.  This  want  of 
regularity  utterly  shuts  out  Ceylon  rubber  from  fine  work,  such 
as  thread,  cut  sheet,  bladders,  etc.,  and  as  the  strength  of  a 
chain  is  but  that  of  its  weakest  link,  it  cannot  at  present  for 
general  work  be  classed  higher  than  the  good  mediums.     For 


the  special  purpose  of  making  cement,  however,  it  has  found  a 
place  for  itself  on  account  of  its  extreme  cleanliness,  and  the 
very  convenient  form  of  the  pancakes  in  which  it  is  shipped, 
practically  ready  for  the  naphtha  bath.  I  believe  in  a  great 
future  for  rubber  planting,  properly  carried  out.  It  might  be 
done  by  the  government  forest  department,  and  the  trees 
rented  when  old  enough." 

Thus  the  only  "  out  "  about  the  rubber  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  user  seemed  to  be  the  presence  of  immature,  or  partly 
cured  gum,  something  to  be  expected  when  the  fact  is  remem- 
bered that  the  plantations  are  young  and  the  planters  without 
long  experience  in  gathering  or  preparing  for  market.  The 
added  fact  that  about  40,000  pounds  are  expected  from  the  East 
this  year,  and  that  it  readily  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
market,  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  before  me  a  most  interest- 
ing series  of  plantation  visits  once  I  should  reach  Ceylon  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States. 

As  I  said,  therefore,  I  took  train  to  Dover,  crossed  the  chan- 
nel, landed  at  Calais  (so  called  from  the  way  they  handle  one's 
luggage),  shivered  all  the  night  in  the  absurd  little  French 
train  de  luxe,  and  finally,  arriving  at  Marseilles,  stepped  aboard 
the  steamer  that  was  to  be  my  home  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
In  due  course  we  left  the  granite  quays,  the  shipping,  and  the 
splendid  limestone  cliffs  of  the  French  port  behind,  and  settled 
down  to  the  Mediterranean  trip.  We  passed  through  the 
straits  of  Bonifacio  in  the  night,  so  that  I  had  no  chance  to  ob- 
serve, or  photograph,  and  the  next  morning  were  out  of  sight 
of  land.  The  day  following  we  all  started  in  to  get  acquainted. 
I  was  the  only  American  aboard,  the  major  part  being  English 
people  who  had  interests  in  India,  Ceylon,  or  Australia,  and 
some  even  were  going  beyond  to  Hongkong  and  Yokohama. 

I  had  thought  to  do  some  writing  on  this  voyage,  but  some 
kindly  soul  put  me  on  the  "  amusements  committee,"  and  what 
with  tournaments  for  deck  quoits,  cricket,  ball,  needle  and 
cigarette  races,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  two  concerts,  my  time 
was  pretty  well  taken  up.  My  revenge  came  with  the 
concerts,  however.  I  made  a  speech  at  each,  relating  various 
well  known  American  stories  as  personal  experiences,  and  they 
were  most  enthusiastically  received.  As  the  British  are  firmly 
convinced  that  all  Americans  are  speech  makeis,  it  is  well  for 
those  who  propose  to  travel  with  them  to  prepare  to  be  called 
upon. 

On  the  night  of  November  21  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
volcano  of  Stromboli,  which  gave  us  a  veritable  special  exhi- 
bition. The  night  was  moonless,  and  the  sea  as  smooth 
as  glass.  About  9  o'clock  we  caught  the  first  red  glow 
of  the  crater,  and  two  hours  later  were  near  enough  to  dimly 
discfern  the  outline  of  the  cone  shaped  island  mountain,  and 
to  see  plainly  the  red  lava  torrents  that  tumbled  down  its  sides 
and  were  quenched  in  the  sea.  We  all  staid  up  until  the  island 
was  lost  to  sight,  and  left  the  deck  only  when  a  faint  reflection 
on  the  gathering  clouds  was  all  there  was  left  to  us  of  one  of 
the  most  impressive  of  sights. 

We  passed  the  straits  of  Mycenae  so  early  in  the  morning 
that  none  of  us  were  up,  and  on  Monday  saw  Crete  dimly  in 
the  distance.  By  this  time  the  boat  had  developed  a  pretty 
fair  roll,  but  few  were  ill,  and  the  deck  games  went  on — that  is, 
for  the  men.  On  Tuesday  noon  we  were  behind  the  breakwa- 
ter at  Port  Said  and  surrounded  by  coaling  scows,  crowded  by 
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dirty  Arabs  who  did  the  coaling  with  baskets.  As  the  air  was 
full  of  coal  dust,  a  half  dozen  of  us  secured  a  boat  and  went 
ashore,  spending  the  afternoon  in  roaming  the  sandy  streets, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  beggars,  jugglers,  pox-pitted  street 
venders,  sellers  of  indecorous  photographs,  and  all  of  the  riff 
raff  of  the  nastiest  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Orient. 

Port  Said  is  built  on  soil  chiefly  sand  that  was  dumped  there 
during  the  excavation  of  the  canal.  It  is  a  busy  bustling  place, 
due  to  the  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers.  It  has 
a  fair  harbor  made  by  two  breakwaters  that  extend  out  into  the 
shallows,  one  7000  feet,  the  other  6000  feet. 

We  expected  to  get  away  early  the  next  morning,  but  the  mail 
from  Brindisi  being  late,  it  was  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore we  entered  the  canal.  According  to  rules,  we  steamed  at 
four  miles  an  hour,  tying  up  to  the  bank  when  another  boat  was 
met.  As  we  passed  by  three  during  the  night,  this  occasioned 
quite  a  delay.     It  was  quite  cool,  and  a  light   overcoat  was 


IN  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

necessary  after  the  sun  set,  but  we  did  not  stay  long  on  deck  as 
both  sand  flies  and  moquitoes  were  quite  abundant. 

In  the  light  of  our  own  American  canal  projects,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that  the  Suez  plan  was  entertained  and  dis- 
missed as  impracticable  by  Napoleon  I,  who  was  advised  by  his 
engineers  that  the  Red  sea  was  33  feet  higher  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  later  when  M.  de  Lesseps  had  proved  that  the  dif- 
ference in  levels  was  but  six  inches, 
such  an  eminent  authority  as  Robert 
Stephenson  declared  the  plan  to  be 
commercially  unsound.  There  was 
also  a  rival  plan  brought  out  for  a 
250  mile  canal  from  Alexandria  to 
Suez.  Nevertheless  the  great  work 
was  completed.  It  is  100  miles  long, 
only  about  one-quarter  of  it  being 
artificially  made,  the  rest  traversing 
natural  lakes  such  as  Bitter  Lake 
and  Lake  Timsah.  The  plan  of  the 
canal  was  for  a  depth  of  26  feet, 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  being  72 
feet  wide  and  the  top  about  300  feet. 
This  was  carried  out  in  places,  but 
where  the  digging  was  especially 
hard  it  is  somewhat  narrower.  The 
canal  shows  a  slight  current,  and 
slowly  though  the  boats  go  through 
it,  there  is  a  constant  crumbling  of 
the  sandy  banks  so  that  a  force  of 
steam  dredgers  are  employed  keep- 


ing the  channel  clear,  nor  is  this  work  allowed  to  flag  for  an 
hour. 

The  next  morning  we  were  still  hemmed  in  by  sandy  banks 
and  the  scenery  was  not  inspiring,  being  varied  only  by  an  oc- 
casional station  about  which  clustered  a  few  lebec  trees,  the  big 
dredges  and  an  occasional  native  boat  with  its  huge  yards  and 
dingy  sail.  Passing  both  the  old  and  the  modern  cities  of  Suez_ 
we  left  the  canal,  and  were  in  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Here  the  water 
was  of  a  marvelous  blue,  the  sun  brilliant,  and  the  far  off,  lofty 
sand  dunes,  scored  and  seamed  by  wind  and  rain,  showed  won- 
derful effects  in  yellow,  brown,  violet,  and  purple.  Here  we 
began  to  get  the  warm  weather.  With  Asia  on  our  left,  Africa 
on  our  right,  and  both  in  sight,  a  smooth  sea  and  blazing  sun, 
white  flannel  and  duck  suits  soon  appeared,  the  punkahs  were 
started  in  the  dining  saloon,  and  the  whole  of  the  deck  shaded 
by  both  top  and  side  awnings.  Wind  scoops  were  also  placed 
in  the  open  ports,  and  we  felt  at  last  that  we  were  in  the  tropics. 

The  next  point  of  interest  to  be  noted  was  the  Daedelus 
shoal,  from  which  our  Captain  Broun  once  rescued  180  souls, 
who,  escaping  from  the  wreck  of  their  vessel,  were  gathered  in  a 
shivering  crowd  waist  deep  in  water. 

We  had  a  further  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  hot 
weather  the  next  morning  at  3  o'clock,  when  the  order  came  to 
close  the  ports  as  the  water  was  slopping  into  the  cabins.  How 
most  of  them  stood  it  I  don't  know,  but  I  took  a  blanket  and 
went  on  deck,  and  even  then  it  was  stifling.  At  daybreak  we 
passed  the  ''twelve  apostles,"  a  dozen  big  rocks  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  a  grim  weather  beaten  row.  It  was  near  here  that 
the  Turkish  government,  after  much  pressure,  erected  fine  light- 
houses furnished  with  the  latest  illuminating  devices,  but  after 
keeping  them  lit  for  two  weeks,  the  lights  went  out  and  not  a 
glimmer  have  they  shown  since.  As  navigation  is  a  bit  perilous 
hereabouts,  and  mariners  need  the  lights,  it  is  just  as  well  per- 
haps that  I  did  not  make  careful  note  of  the  quartermaster's 
opinion  of  the  unspeakable  Turk,  given  as  h:  told  me  the 
story. 

The  days  were  now  long,  hot,  and  a  bit  monotonous.  Shut  out 
as  we  were  on  the  promenade  decks  by  canvas  walls,  the  peeps 
that  we  got  at  the  sea  showed  a  glare  of  light  that  was  almost 
unbearable.  The  only  relief  was  when  a  sudden  drenching 
shower  obscured  the  sun  and  we  saw  mountainous  islands,  dis- 
tant peaks,  and  still  more  distant  ranges.     We  saw  however,  the 
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volcanic  island  Jebel  Tair,  and   later   Mocha,  Mt.  Sinai  having 

been  passed  in  the  night.     Then  with  a  glorious  setting  of  the 

sun  over  Somaliland,  we  passed  through   the  straits  of  Bab-el- 

Mandeb,  by  the  barren  island 

Perim,  and  the  next  morning 

cast  anchor   in  the  harbor  at 

Aden. 

It  must  have  been  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning  when  I  awoke 
and  found  that  we  were  at  an- 
chor. The  sound  that  brought 
me  to  a  sense  of  my  surround- 
ings, and  the  insufferable  heat 
of  the  cabin,  was  the  chanting 
of  a  gang  of  coolies  who  were 
warping  a  huge  freight  scow 
up  to  our  steamer.  Their  song 
was  the  iteration  of  two 
phrases  that  sounded  like 
"  Esco  darn  ye !  Perri  go  darn 
ye 

there  was  a  constant  chatter  from  a  half  hundred  boatmen 
that  drove  me  on  deck,  where  wrapped  in  a  rug,  and  lying  in 
the  scuppers,  I  got  a  few  more  winks.  Aden  is  as  uninterest- 
ing as  it  is  unhealthy.  It  is  well  called  "the  white  man's 
grave,"  as  hundreds  lie  buried  on  its  rocky  slopes. 

It  is  built  on  a  flat  sandy  treeless  plain,  hemmed  in  by  hills 
arid  and  barren  to  the  last  degree.  It  rains  here  regularly 
once  in  three  years,  and  the  water  is  stored  in  huge  tanks  five 
miles  away  up  in  the  hills.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  enjoy  a  long 
cool  drink,  and  then  another,  should  seek  this  thirstiest  of  all 
thirsty  spots.  It  was  here  that  the  passengers  whose  destina- 
tion was  India  were  transferred  to  another  steamer.  And  sorry 
we  were  to  have  them  go,  for  many  friendships  had  been 
formed  that  were  of  the  sort  that  should  continue. 

Here  left  too,  a  young  man  who  had  not  only  been  my  part- 
ner at  deck  quoits,  but  who  had  given  me  much  information 
about  America.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  evening,  just  after  our 
excellent  course  dinner,  when  he  said  to  me,  with  the  kindest 
of  intonations : 

"  Don't  you  miss  the  sweets  [candy]  between  the  courses?  " 

"  What  sweets  ?  "  was  my  bewildered  query. 

"  Why,  you  know  in  America,  at  a  course  dinner,  they  serve 
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sweets  after  the  soup,  and  the  fish,  and  the  entree,  and  right 
through  the  dinner." 

I  had  no  vivid  remembrance  of  that  custom  myself,  but  his 
faith  in  the  exactness  of  his  information  was  so  great  that  it 
would  have  been  a  sin  to  upset  it,  so  I  agreed  that  I  was  pining 
for  chocolate  creams  after  the  consomme,  and  molasses  candy 
as  a  chaser  for  the  fish,  and  it  made  him  my  friend  for  life,  for 
which  I  am  exceeding  glad,  as  in  spite  of  that  one  absurd  idea, 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  chaps  I  ever  met. 

Speaking  of  the  people  one  meets  in  distant  lands,  it  is  sad  to 
say  that  one's  own  countrymen  are  often  the  biggest  freaks.  I 
met  one  of  the  freak  sort  later.  He  had  not  been  in  the  smok- 
ing room  ten  minutes  before  he  had  told  his  whole  history,  and 
got  every  Briton  and  European  there  white  hot  by  his  com- 
parisons, invidious  and  startling.  In  the  midst  of  it  I  was 
pointed  out  to  him  as  a  fellow  countryman,  and  he  tried  to  get 
me  into  the  fight,  but  I  balked.  Then  he  started  in  to  impress 
me  with  his  importance  : 
"  I  come  Irom  God's  country,"  he  said, "  but  I've  been  all  over 

everywheres.     I  used  to  be   consul    at  A .     I   lecture,  too. 

When  I  was  consul  at  A I  often  used  to  go  aboard  a  man- 
of-war  and  lecture,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  I 
always  got  seven  guns  ;   what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Mighty  poor  shooting,  so  far,  but  they  will  get  you  some 
day,"  I  said  with  conviction. 

After  leaving  Aden  I  was 
able  to  secure  an  upper  deck 
cabin,  which  was  much  cooler 
than  those  either  on  the  main 
or  spar  decks.  Now  that  we 
were  in  the  Indian  ocean  the 
sea  grew  much  smoother,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  after  a 
salt  water  bath,  the  men  prom- 
enaded the  deck  in  pajamas 
until  8  o'clock,  after  which  or- 
dinary clothes  were  required. 
We  now  began  to  feel  the 
breath  of  the  monsoon,  while 
the  water  took  on  an  even 
bluer  blue,  and  flying  fish  in 
shoals  fled  to  right  and  left 
from  the  onrushing  ship.  The  heaviest  sort  of  showers  also 
began  to  come  with  more  or  less  regularity,  the  ship's  officers 
came  out  in  white  duck  suits,  prawn,  fish,  and  other  currys 
appeared  at  dinner,  and  we  knew  that  we  were  in  the  tropics. 
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On  the  evening  of  December  5  we  sighted  Minecoi  island,  a 
low  lying  circular  bit  of  land  crowded  with  graceful  cocoanut 
palms,  and  a  well  known  copra  producing  place.  On  the  day 
following,  at  1.15  in  the  morning,  we  passed  behind  the  great 
breakwater  and  dropped  anchor  in  Colombo  harbor,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  fleet  of  passenger  and  tramp  steamers  of  all 
nations,  native  boats,  lighters,  etc.  Most  of  the  men  aboard 
were  on  deck,  although  pajama  clad,  and  as  the  coaling  was 
soon  to  begin,  I  went  ashore,  passed  the  little  black  customs 
inspector  without  difficulty,  and,  getting  in  a  jinrikisha,  was 
soon  at  the  Galle  Face  Hotel  and  sound  asleep  in  a  big  wide 
bed  that  seemed  delightfully  steady  when  contrasted  with  even 
the  comfortable  berths  of  the  Himalaya. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  just  here  to  refresh  the  reader's 
knowledge  of  Ceylon  with  the  following  facts.  The  island  lies 
south  of  India  proper,  and  is  271  miles  long  and  137  miles 
broad,  and  contains  about  24,700  square  miles.  It  has  under 
cultivation,  or  used  for  pasture,  some  3,500,000  acres — more 
than  a  fourth  of  its  area.  Of  this  about  520,000  acres  are  devoted 
to  rice  and  other  grains,  the  next  largest  planting  being  tea,  of 
which  there  are  about  400,000  acres. 
Other  important  products  are  cocoa- 
nuts,  spices,  coffee,  sugar,  cacao,  to- 
bacco, essential  oil  grasses,  etc. 

The  population  of  the  island  is 
about  3,500,000,  of  which  less  than 
10,000  are  Europeans.  The  majority 
of  the  natives  are  Singalese,  of 
whom  there  are  over  2,000,000,  the 
other  races  being  Tamils  (of  whom 
there  are  nearly  a  million),  Burgh- 
ers, Eurasians,  Moors,  Malays,  Ved- 
dahs  (aborigines),  and  so  on. 

The  island  has  an  excellent  gov- 
ernment of  the  paternal  sort,  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  who  is 
appointed  by  the  king  of  England. 
He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  five,  but  has  power  to  overrule 
their  advice.  There  is  also  a  legis- 
lative council  of  nine,  including 
members  of  the  executive,  and  to- 
gether with  eight  unofficials  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  represent- 
ing the  mercantile  and  planting  in- 
terests and  the  native  communities. 


The  |island  became  a  British  possession  in  1795.  Prior  to 
this  the  Dutch,  who  had  held  it  for  138  years,  had  wrested  it 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  ruled  it  for  I4t  years.  Interesting 
reminders  of  both  of  these  conquests  are  found  in  the  high 
sounding  Portuguese  names  that  many  of  the  Singalese  bear, 
and  in  the  Burgher  types  which  remain  quite  Dutch  both  in 
name  and  appearance. 

Neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Portuguese  had  ever  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  island,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  British 
in  181 5.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  few  rebellions,  which, 
however,  were  easily  suppressed.  During  the  last  one,  in  1848, 
some  2000  up  country  Singalese  were  put  to  flight  by  30  Malays 
who  wore  the  British  uniforms,  a  proof  that  the  ancient  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Kandyans  is  practically  extinct. 

My  first  task  after  I  was  comfortably  settled  at  the  Galle  Face 
was  to  buy  a  sun  helmet,  or  topee,  which  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  in  one  of  the  native  stores  that  occupy  the  ground  floor  of 
the  hotel.  There  are  two  dangers  against  which  visitors  to 
this  part  of  the  world  must  guard  most  carefully;  one  is  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  the  other  a  sudden  chill.  In  no  part  of 
the  world,  if  reports  are  true,  is  the  sun  so  deadly  as  here,  but 
the  danger  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  one  will  only  listen 
to  the  advice  of  the  older  residents,  and  take  reasonable  pre- 
cautions. A  pith  sun  helmet  is  indispensable,  as  straw  or  felt 
hats  are  sources  of  danger,  and  a  cap  is  worst  of  all.  In  addi- 
tion, one  should  at  first  carry  an  umbrella  as  well.  Nor  is  the 
danger  present  only  at  midday,  or  when  there  are  no  clouds. 
It  is  practically  as  bad  at  7  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  sky 
is  wholly  covered  with  clouds.  The  whole  habits  of  the  dwel- 
lers here — that  is,  the  Europeans,  speak  of  this  danger.  Men 
and  women  wear  sun  helmets  and  carry  sun  umbrellas,  while 
broad  verandahs  and  close  lattices  guard  the  houses.  Even  the 
railway  carriages  have,  in  addition  to  curtains,  visor  like  pro- 
jections to  keep  out  the  searching  rays  of  Old  Sol.  There 
have  been  cases  even  of  sunstroke  through  the  eyes,  from  the 
intense  glare  reflected  from  white  roads  or  from  the  water, 
while  a  single  shaft  of  sunlight,  entering  a  crevice  in  a  shut- 
ter, and  falling  on  a  man's  temple,  has  been  known  to  result 
fatally. 
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BANYAN  TREE,  CEYLON. 

Where  the  heat  is  so  great,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  talk  of 
chills,  but  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  it  still  remains  so  hot 
that  collars  wilt,  and  the  whole  body  is  wet  with  perspiration, 
there  comes  that  danger.  The  breath  of  the  northeast  mon- 
soon, the  regular  wind  of  the  winter  months,  while  not  cold, 
has  brought  on  many  a  fatal  chill,  and  resulted  in  fever  and 
death.  Hence  most  of  the  Europeans  wear  flannel  bands  about 
the  abdomen  (cholera  belts  they  are  called ),  and  are  very  care- 
ful not  to  sleep  in  a  draught,  or  to  cool  off  too  suddenly  when 
very  warm. 

The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  almost  invulner- 
able both  to  the  sun  and  to  the  "  'soon."  They  go  about  bare- 
headed, and  almost  barebodied,  and  sleep  when  and  where  they 
will,  and  rarely  suffer  from  such  exposure. 

Equipped  though  I  was  to  stand  the  heat,  I  was  not  proof 
against  surprise,  nor  the  delight  that  I  felt  when  I  saw  stand- 
ing in  the  hotel  lobby  my  good  friend,  Henry  M.  Rogers,  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  He 
did  not  see  me,  and  as  my  sun  helmet  would  be  a  sort  of  dis- 
guise, I  went  up  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  wish  a  guide,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  I  thank  you."  he  responded  politely. 

"  But  you  do  !  "  I  insisted  ;  "  You  are  lost  now,  and  don't  sus- 
pect it.  I  will  not  only  guide  you  for  nothing,  but  be  glad  to 
pay  for  the  privilege." 

I  siw  a  gleam  of  recognition  come  into  his  eyes,  as  he  said  : 
"  My  dear  boy,  the  rubber  trade  of  the  United  States  sent  me 
over  here  to  watch  over  and  guide  you.  It  is  you  who  are  lost, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  find  you." 

Then  we  had  a  love  feast,  and  instead  of  feeling  far  from 
home,  kindred,  and  friends,  it  seemed  as  if  the  miles  between 
Ceylon  and  the  States  were  few,  and  most  easily  annihilated. 
At  the  same  time,  it  did  seem  a  bit  unusual  that  we  two,  start- 
ing from  the  same  city,  and  circling  the  globe  in  opposite  di- 
rections, without  any  knowledge  of  the  other's  absence  from 
home,  should  meet  as  we  did.     It  was  also  very  jjlly. 

After  proving  to  a  score  of  Mohammedan  merchants  who 
haunt  the  hotel  that  I  desired  to  buy  no  jewelry,  silks,  curios, 
or  unset  stones,  and  threatening  the  native  tailor  and  shoe- 
maker with  my  umbrella,  I  had  a  chance  to  look  about.  The 
hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  seashore,  its  courtyard 
crowded  with  cocoanut  palms,  its  broad  verandahs,  latticed 
blinds,  and  high  ceilings  making  it  as  cool  as  one  could  expect 
in  so  torrid  a  clime.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  communicate 
with  any  of  the  planters  that  day,  so  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
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pleasant  task  of  watching  the  strange  people  that  surrounded 
me.  For  example,  a  Hindu  juggler,  with  the  inevitable  native 
flute,  and  basket  of  cobras,  invited  me  out  upon  the  lawn  to 
view  his  magic.  I  thought  it  worth  a  rupee  to  see  the  "  mango 
trick  "and  was  not  able  to  detect  any  fraud  in  the  sleight  of 
hand  by  which  he  apparently  planted  the  seed,  made  it  sprout, 
and  within  two  or  three  minutes  grew  a  pretty  shrub  more  than 
two  feet  high.  By  encouraging  a  rival  of  his,  I  also  saw  a 
lively  little  mongoose  attack  and  kill  a  huge  ratsnake,  but  no 
inducement  was  effective  in  getting  him  to  trust  his  cobra  with- 
in reach  of  its  traditional  enemy. 

Just  as  the  exhibition  ended,  along  came  a  steamer  friend, 
with  the  information  that  he  had  engaged  a  gharry  to  take  us 
out  to  Mount  Lavinia,  a  favorite  shore  house  some  three  miles 
away.  As  it  promised  to  give  me,  a  view  of  the  country  I  gladly 
consented,  and  we  were  soon  bowling  along  over  the  fine  roads, 
drawn  by  a  very  diminutive  but  energetic  pony.  On  the  way 
we  stopped  at  a  Buddhist  temple,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
priest  who  spoke  excellent  English,  saw  the  great  image  of 
Buddha,  in  the  forehead  of  which  is  set  a  sapphire  as  big  as  a 
teacup,  which  glows  and  sparkles  with  a  most  uncanny  luster 
when  the  room  is  darkened. 

We  also  saw  the  small  temple,  where  securely  sealed  forever 
from  human  sight  are  the  sacred  books  engraved  on  plates  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  doors  to  this  little  building,  by  the  way,  were 
walled  up  some  1  loa  years  ago.  As  a  special  favor,  the  priest 
showed  us  a  footprint  of  the  god  in  solid  rock.  To  my  mind 
it  didn't  do  Bud  justice,  as  the  pedal  extremity  was  exceeding 
flat,  and  the  toes  looked  as  if  they  might  have  been  whittled  out 
of  soft  pine  by  a  very  poor  whittler.  The  size  of  the  foot,  how- 
ever, was  all  that  could  be  desired  by  any  believer. 

He  also  showed  us  a  series  of  striking  pictures,  illustrating 
the  various  types  of  torture  in  the  hereafter  for  those  who  kill- 
ed any  living  thing  here  on  earth,  even  to  the  insects  that  make 
the  fine  toothed  comb  a  necessity.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
among  them  special  tortures  for  those  who  fish  and  hunt. 

In  the  temple  enclosure  we  were  at  peace,  but  once  outside  a 
half  hundred  beggars,  big  and  little,  crowded  about  us,  follow- 
ing closely  down  the  narrow  lane  towards  our  carriage.  I  was 
afraid  some  of  them  would  give  me  of  their  various  skin  dis- 
eases, so  I  hired  the  priest  for  a  rupee  to  keep  them  all  at  a 
distance  until  we  were  on  our  way  out,  which  he  did. 

The  drive  to  Mount  Lavinia  was  so  full  of  novel  scenes  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  select  even  a  few  that  are  typical. 
Through  the  narrow  streets,  crowded  with  native  houses,  from 
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which  swarmed  half  clad  men  and  women,  and  nude  children — 
meeting  Tamils,  Singalese,  Chinese,  Moors — indeed,  all  types 
of  black  and  yellow  men,  turning  out  for  carriages  of  all  sorts, 
jinrikishas,  bullock  hackeries,  and  huge  two  wheeled  thatched- 
roof  wains  ;  getting  a  glimpse  of  a  rare  tropical  garden,  then  of 

a  squalid  Tamil  hut ;  by 
Chinese  graveyards, 
European  villas,  cocoa- 
nut  plantations,  banana 
patches — all  over  a  road 
of  good  hard  "chabook," 
until  we  drew  up  at  the 
little  hotel  — c  rowned 
height  of  Mt.  Lavinia. 
Here  we  had  tiffin,  with 
coffee,  out  on  the  lawn 
under  an  umbrella  like 
tent,  where  we  lay  in 
reclining  chairs  and 
watched  the  sapphire 
sea  studded  with  native 
fishing  boats,  their  huge 
brown  sails  swelling 
with  the  breath  of  the 
northeast  monsoon.  It 
was  scorching  hot  in 
the  sun,  so  we  waited 
native  method  of  tree  climbing.  until   late  in  the  after- 

noon, and  drove  slowly  back  to  the  hotel. 

I  was  awakened  early  next  morning  by  my  black  Tamil  bed- 
room man,  who  brought  coffee  and  bread  and  fruit,  and  in- 
formed me  that  "  Master's  "  bath  was  ready.  As  I  pulled  the 
mosquito  curtains  aside,  and  got  slowly  out  of  bed,  I  was 
startled  by  a  flapping  of  wings,  and  a  very  black  and  impudent 
crow  alighted  on  the  window  sill,  his  eye  on  the  tray  of  food, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  me  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  On  the 
tiled  roof  opposite  were  half  a  hundred  more,  awaiting  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigation,  so  I  took  my  coffee  then  and  there. 
On  my  return  not  a  crumb  of  food  remained,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  a  couple  of  sparrows  who  were  investigating  my  belong- 
ings with  all  sorts  of  profane  comments.  They  left,  however, 
when  the  lizard  began  to  sing,  and  I  didn't  blame  them,  for 
however  common  and  useful  the  house  lizard  is  in  Ceylon,  and 
even  if  it  can  catch  more  flies  and  mosquitoes  than  anything 
else,  its  song  is  not  real  music,  and  if  you  try  to  stop  it,  by 
throwing  a  boot,  the  tail  drops  off,  greatly  injuring  its  looks. 

Very  early  in  the  day  I  was  introduced  by  my  request  to  the 
dhoby  man,  who  is  the  washerwoman  of  the  East.  He  takes 
one's  clothing  out  to  the  nearest  stream,  wades  into  the  water, 
and  pounds  the  dirt  out  on  the  rocks,  then  partially  dries  and 
irons  them.  He  also  has  a  habit  of  infesting  them  with  a  para- 
site which  results  in  the  "  dhobies' itch."  I  had  a  mixture  of 
starch,  boric  acid,  and  powdered  zinc,  which  I  desired  to  try  on 
this  parasite,  and  although  I  told  him  when  he  took  the  con- 
tract to  be  sure  to  give  me  my  money's  worth  of  germs,  I 
didn't  get  one,  and  I  am  sure  he  had  some,  for  he  was  always 
scratching.  I  fancy  he  delivered  mine  to  the  chap  who  had 
the  room  next  to  me,  for  I  used  to  hear  him  scratching  and 
"  saying  things  "  when  night  had  fallen,  and  the  "  spicy  breezes 
blew  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle." 

The  next  morning  I  called  on  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  the  Tropical 
Agriculturist,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  high  authority  on 
tropical  planting.  To  my  regret  he  was  absent,  being  then  in 
the  United  States,  and,  his  nephew  informed  me,  likely  to  call 
at  my  New  York  office  at  any  time.     I  learned,  however,  that 


Director  J.  C.  Willis,  F.  L.  S.,  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Peredeniya,  was  then  in  town,  and  at  the  hotel  familiarly 
known  as  the  "  G.  O.  H.,"  meaning  the  Grand  Oriental  Hotel, 
where  I  found  him,  and  was  able  to  secure  his  assistance  in 
planning  my  visit  to  the  typical  Htvea  plantations. 

Prior  to  my  visits  to  the  plantations,  in  talking  to  those  who 
were  supposed  to  know  about  rubber  plantations,  there  was  a 
great  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  profits  shown.  One  man, 
not  an  optimist  either,  said  that  in  two  cases  he  knew  of,  the 
first  year's  tapping  had  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  original  in- 
vestment, and  that  the  second  year's  production  had  shown  a 
profit  of  120  per  cent.  He  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  age  of  the 
trees  when  first  tapped,  but  said  they  were  certainly  not  ten 
years  old. 

He  said  that  when  the  planters  had  in  view  any  new  product 
that  looked  pretty  good,  the  natives  always  planted  a  little  of  it, 
so  that  when  harvest  time  came,  they  could  secure  a  little  from 
their  own  plantation,  which,  added  to  what  they  were  able  to 
steal  from  the  white  planters,  often  made  a  very  good  showing. 
That  they  were  already  planting  the  Hevea  in  a  small  way, 
and  would  doubtless  later  do  more  or  less  night  tapping  on  the 
plantations  of  the  white  men.  Of  course  once  they  have  the 
rubber,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  title  to  it. 

In  chatting  with  Director  Willis,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
was  enormously  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Hevea  experi- 
ments in  Ceylon,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  East  and  do- 
ing much  to  further  them.  That  the  whole  of  the  tropical 
world  in  the  East  was  fully  alive  to  the  opportunity  that  rub- 
ber offers,  he  acknowledged.  The  botanic  gardens  at  Perede- 
niya, and  the  plantations  as  well,  are  constantly  receiving  vis- 
itors from  Java,  Sumatra,  French  Indo  China,  Siam,  and  similar 
countries,  who  are  investigating  the  subject,  and  often  trying 
to  contract  for  seed  on  the  spot. 

As  the  oldest  planting  of  Hevea  rubber  in  the  island  is  at 
Heneratgoda  gardens,  which  is  one  of  the  government  gar- 
dens, under  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  Willis,  he  thought  that 
my  plan  to  go  there  first  was  a  good  one,  and  at  once  gave  me 
a  letter  to  the  contractor  in  charge,  Mr.   William   Perira. 


ONE  OF  THE  ABORIGINES,   CEYLON. 

On  the  following  morning  I  therefore  had  coffee  at  4.30,  and 
took  a  "  rickshaw  "  to  the  railway  station,  and  ere  long  was 
speeding  along  the  seacoast  toward  my  destination.  The  ris- 
ing sun  disclosed  long  stretches  of  swamp  and  jungle,  stretches 
of  sandy  shore  crowded  with  cocoanut  palms,  native  villages 
just  awakening,  fishing  villages  where  the  whole  population 
were  engaged  in  pulling  in  the  nets  that  had  been  filling  up  all 
night,  and  in  time  we  reached  the  railway  station  at  Henerat- 
goda. Here  as  I  could  get  neither  gharri  nor  rickshaw,  I  was 
obliged  to  charter  a  bullock  "  hackery." 
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A  NEW  LAW  OF  VULCANIZATION.* 


WHY  one  kind  of  rubber  is  strongerthan  another  which 
has  the  same  chemical  constitution,  why  some  kinds 
vulcanize  under  conditions  in  which  other  kinds 
will  not  vulcanize,  why  rubber  vulcanizes  at  all — 
we  do  not  know.  We  know  the  facts,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
reasons  for  them.  We  observe  numerous  chemical  reactions, 
and  from  our  observations  deduce  the  laws  which  govern  them 
— that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  take  place. 
But  "the true  nature  of  chemical  force  or  affinity  is  still  a  se- 
cret to  us,  as  is  the  nature  of  the  universal  force  of  gravity." 
Men  of  learning  in  all  ages  have  sought  by  diligently  observing 
facts  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature.  This  field  is  so  vast  that 
he  must  be  bold  indeed  who  would  seek  to  penetrate  the  veil 
that  conceals  from  us  her  secrets,  or  to  do  more  than  from  ob- 
served facts  deduce  the  ways  in  which  nature  acts.  "  The  laws 
of  nature  are  only  a  summary  of  observed  facts."  "  It  is  the 
object  of  chemistry  as  a  science  to  know  the  properties  of  sub- 
stances and  the  relations  which  exist  between  them."  Why 
substances  have  their  respective  properties,  and  why  those  re- 
lations exist,  it  is  not  the  object  of  chemistry  to  discover. 

Any  new  theory  or  process  of  vulcanization  should  be  tested 
by  a  large  number  of  experiments  under  varying  conditions  be- 
fore it  can  be  accepted  as  valuable.  One  or  two  experiments 
can  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  value  of  such 
theory  or  process.  The  union  of  rubber  and  sulphur  is  a 
chemical  process  and  proceeds  in  accordance  with  well  estab- 
lished rules  applicable  to  chemical  processes  in  general.  Such 
rules  are  the  result  of  deductions  made  from  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  observations  by  men  of  great  experience,  and  have  been 
universally  accepted  as  correct  because  as  yet  no  exceptions 
have  been  found  that  would  impair  their  value. 

These  observations  seem  necessary,  as  the  theory  concerning 
vulcanization  which  will  follow  these  remarks  is  believed  to  be 
for  the  first  time  made  public.  The  facts  may  possibly  be 
known  to  some  observers,  but  a  careful  examination  of  author- 
ities reveals  no  reference  to  them.  The  theory  itself  has  been 
tested  by  a  large  number  of  experiments  during  a  great  range  of 
vulcanizing  temperatures  without  finding  any  variation  what- 
ever in  the  rule — which  is  as  follows  :  The  vulcanizing  effect  of 
any  particular  vulcanizing  temperature  is  the  precise  comple- 
ment 0/  the  vulcanizing  effects  of  any  other  vulcanizing  tempera, 
ture,  or  combination  of  temperatures.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  rubber 
compound  be  submitted  to  any  particular  vulcanizing  tempera- 
ture for  any  proportion  of  the  time  required  to  vulcanize  that 
compound  at  that  temperature,  the  vulcanization  may  be  com- 
pleted at  any  other  vulcanizing  temperature,  if  submitted  to  it 
for  the  remaining  proportion  of  the  time  that  may  be  required 
at  the  latter  temperature. 

Thus  if  30  minutes  be  required  to  vulcanize  the  compound  at 
one  temperature  and  90  minutes  at  another,  the  compound  will 
be  equally  vulcanized,  whether  it  be  vulcanized  at  either  of 
those  temperatures  in  the  required  time,  or  whether  it  be  sub- 
mitted J3  of  the  time  required  at  the  one  temperature  and  % 
of  the  time  required  at  the  other  temperature,  or  73  (or  any 
other  percentage)  of  the  time  required  at  the  one  temperature, 
and  ',  (or  the  remaining  percentage)  of  the  time  required  at 
the  other.  No  difference  can  be  perceived  in  the  vulcanization 
whether  it  be  effected  part  at  one  temperature  and  part  at 
another,  or  whether  it  be  effected  entirely  at  one  temperature. 
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From  this  rule  it  results,  that  it  matters  not  to  what  vulcan- 
izing temperature  or  combination  of  vulcanizing  temperatures 
the  rubber  compound  may  be  submitted,  the  result  will  be  vulcan- 
ization, provided  the  compound  be  submitted  for  a  proper  length 
of  time. 

Though  it  is  believed  that  this  rule  is  now  made  public  for 
the  first  time,  it  has  been  known  in  effect  to  the  practical  rub- 
ber manufacturer  since  the  manufacture  of  vulcanized  rubber 
goods  began,  for  the  length  of  the  process  has  always  been 
adapted  to  a  combination  of  vulcanizing  temperatures  whether 
the  steam  or  the  dry  heat  process  was  used.  This  adaptation 
is  necessary.  For,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
vulcanize  by  either  of  these  processes  on  a  large  scale  at  fixed 
temperatures  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process.  In 
the  laboratory,  however,  where  only  small  samples  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  so.  There  has  therefore 
been  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  correctness  of  the  rule  by 
a  large  number  of  laboratory  experiments,  each  of  which  has 
proved  entirely  successful  and  absolutely  in  accordance  with  it. 

Formulas  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vulcanized  rubber 
goods  in  but  two  steps  of  the  process— for  the  compounds,  and 
for  the  final  or  curing  step.  For  the  compounds,  formulas  are 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  goods,  and  in 
order  that  the  finished  product  may  be  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  These  formulas  are  the  result  of  ex- 
periment, and  when  once  established  are  not  readily  changed 
by  the  manufacturer.  If  they  were  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
workman  who  for  the  time  being  weighs  them  for  the  succeed- 
ing steps,  inextricable  confusion  would  immediately  result. 
The  formulas  for  compounds  must  not  only  be  carefully  ar- 
ranged, but  they  must  be  exactly  followed.  This  is  the  one 
part  of  the  manufacture  in  which  under  no  circumstances,  is 
there  any  deviation  allowed.  Not  that  compounds  cannot  be 
changed,  for  they  are  often  changed.  But  this  change  is  made 
only  by  the  manufacturer  himself  or  by  the  superintendent  as 
the  result  of  careful  experiments.  Many  a  factory  has  suffered 
heavy  losses  by  apparently  slight  changes  in  the  compounds 
which  were  thoughtlessly  made. 

In  the  final  or  curing  step  of  the  vulcanizing  process,  for- 
mulas are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  re- 
sults. In  the  early  stages  of  the  manufacture  this  operation 
was  left  somewhat  to  the  judgment  of  the  workman,  who  based 
his  judgment  on  an  examination  of  samples  withdrawn  (in  the 
dry  heat  process)  from  the  vulcanizing  chambers.  But  in  re- 
cent years  the  formulas  are  not  only  strictly  followed,  but  re- 
cording gages  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  manu- 
facturer to  know  that  the  exact  prescribed  times  and  tempera- 
tures have  been  followed.  Such  formulas  are  arranged  with 
the  object  of  completing  the  vulcanizing  of  the  goods  in  the 
shortest  time  that  will  produce  the  proper  results.  They  may, 
however,  be  greatly  varied,  but  such  variations  cannot  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator  except  at  the  expense  of  uni- 
formity in  the  result. 

The  following  are  examples  of  formulas  that  are  used  in  the 
dry  heat  process.     The  first  is  as  follows: 
20  minutes  from  the  closing  of  the  vulcanizer  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vulcanizing  atmosphere  reaches 200°  F. 

30  minutes  to 210°  F. 

30  minutes  to 220°  F. 

30  minutes  to 230    F. 

30  minutes  to   2.40°  F. 

30  minutes  to 25°°  F. 
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30  minutes  to 260°  F. 

90  minutes  at 260°  F. 

The  second  formula,  which  is  more  generally  used,  is  for  a 
much  slower  operation,  and  is  as  follows : 

30  minutes  from  the  closing  of  the  vulcanizer  until   the  ther- 
mometer indicates 130°  F. 

30  minutes  to   160°  F. 

30  minutes  to 180°  F. 

60  minutes  to 200"  F. 

60  minutes  to 2:5°  F. 

60  minutes  to 2300  F. 

60  minutes  to 240°  F. 

60  minutes  to ■   248°  F. 

60  minutes  to 255°  F. 

iSminutesto 258°  F.  or  260"  F. 

These  are  the  temperatures  of  the  vulcanizing  atmosphere — 
not  of  the  goods  themselves. 

Each  of  these  formulas  is  used  in  the  curing  of  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  and  each  produces  the  same  vulcanizing  effects.  It  is 
sife  to  say  that  substantially  all  the  rubber  boots  and  shoes 
made  in  the  United  States  are  cured  according  to  formulas 
practically  like  one  of  the  two  given  above.  As  the  value  of 
such  goods  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1903  was  upwards 
of  $45,000,000  the  formulas  must  be  very  common  and  well 
known. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  even  from  a  casual  inspection  of  the 
formulas,  that  each  is  arranged  to  produce  vulcanization 
through  a  combination  of  temperatures,  and  also  that  the  two 
combinations  are  totally  different.  In  the  first  the  average 
temperatures  are  much  higher  than  in  the  other,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  vulcanization  must  take  place  while  the  temperature 
of  the  chamber  is  above  250°.  In  the  second,  as  the  operation 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  258°  or  2600  is  reached, 
and  as  the  rate  of  the  union  of  sulphur  and  rubber  rapidly  in- 
creases with  each  increase  of  temperature  and  as  rapidly  de- 
creases with  each  reduction  of  temperature,  the  chief  part  of 
the  vulcanization  must  take  place  below  the  indicated  tempera- 
ture of  2500.  It  is  probable  that  the  effective  temperature 
would  average  no  higher  than  238°,  for  the  same  goods  are  as 
well  vulcanized  in  2'A  hours  at  238°  (that  being  the  actual  tem- 
perature of  the  rubber)  as  when  vulcanized  according  to  either 
of  the  two  given  formulas. 

The  fact  that  the  same  vulcanizing  effects  are  produced  by 
the  use  of  two  totally  different  formulas, each  of  which  is  made 
up  from  a  combination  of  many  various  temperatures,  is  a  con- 
firmation of  the  law  given  above  in  this  article,  which  has  been 
established  by  direct  experiment. 

It  is  important  that  this  law  should  become  generally  known 
among  manufacturers,  as  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  im- 
provement in  a  product  when  the  laws  governing  its  produc- 
tion are  known.  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past 
to  seeking  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern  the  vulcanization 
process.  Doubtless  enough  facts  are  already  known  from 
which  several  other  general  laws  of  vulcanization  could  be  de- 
duced if  proper  pains  were  taken  to  collate  them.  Dr.  Weber 
has  been  almost  the  first  to  seek  to  generalize  facts  into  laws. 
But  notwithstanding  his  researches,  the  field  is  still  large 
enough  for  a  great  deal  of  investigation.  In  fact  when  we 
consider  the  great  number  of  different  varieties  and  qualities 
of  rubber  and  the  fact  that  each  of  them  must  have  its  own 
proper  treatment,  the  field  seems  so  vast  that  we  wonder  if  it 
can  ever  be  fully  explored. 

The  second  given  formula,  in  itself,  contradicts  a  notion  that 
prevails  to  some  extent  that  rubber  does  not  vulcanize  below 
2390 — "the  melting  point  of  sulphur."  If  the  bulk  of  the  rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes  in  this  country  are  vulcanized  at  an  effec- 
tive temperature  lower  than  2390,  as  would  appear  to  be  the 


case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what'  such  a  notion  could  be 
founded.  The  fact  is  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  sulphur  in  a  rubber  com- 
pound does  not  melt  below  248°  F.,  the  melting  point  of  pris- 
matic sulphur.  But  whatever  may  be  the  melting  point,  the 
fact  that  the  sulphur  is  melted  in  the  compound  has  not  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  union  of  rubber  and  sulphur.  The 
rate  of  this  union  increases  with  each  increase  of  temperature 
up  to  about  3100  or  315°.  after  which  the  rate  decreases,  not  ac- 
tually but  proportionately.  Up  to  that  temperature,  the  rate 
of  the  union  increases  not  in  a  fixed  ratio  but  in  a  constantly 
increasing  ratio.  When  the  temperature  approaches  and  passes 
2390,  there  can  not  be  observed  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
change  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  that  ratio.  So  when  the  tem- 
perature approaches  and  passes  248°  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  change  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  ratio. 
This  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  result  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  vulcanizations  of  the  same  compound  under  identical 
conditions  both  at  238°  and  2490,  and  at  various  temperatures 
both  just  belowand  just  above  each  of  those  two  points. 

Note. — In  response  to  many  inquiries  as  to  the  authorshipoi  this  se- 
ries of  articles,  we  would  say  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
best  known  rubber  manufacturers  in  America  and  are  the  result  of  a 
great  variety  of  experiments  that  are  constantly  going  on  in  his  works 
and  under  his  personal  supervision. — The  Editor. 


PROBST'S  LIFE  SAVING  SUIT. 


T 


HE  life  saving  apparatus  invented  by  M.  Joseph  Probst,  of 
Geneva,   Switzerland,  is  one   by   means   of  which  each 
man  becomes  his  own  life  saver.    That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  suit 

which,  in  case  of  disaster, 
the  passenger  can  immedi- 
ately don,  with  the  assur- 
ance that,  no  matter  how 
long  he  may  be  buffeted  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves, 
he  may  exist  without  diffi- 
culty until  picked  up.  The 
inventor  has  himself  fear- 
lessly demonstrated  the 
utility  of  his  invention  by 
remaining  in  the  water  for 
a  month,  and  by  means  of 
the  food  carried  in  the  suit 
saving  himself  from  starva- 
tion. His  first  experiments 
were  made  in  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  when  he  remained 
15  days  in  the  water  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  people 
of  the  lake  city.  The  cos- 
tume is  made  of  India-rub- 
ber, opens  in  the  center, 
and  is  easily  put  on,  and 
has  nothing  in  its  construc- 
m.  joseph  probst,  of  qeneva,  in  his  tion  t0  confuse  the  wearer 
life  saving  suit.  when  trying  to  adjust  the 

suit  in  moments  of  excitement.  The  legs  and  feet  fit  into  trous- 
ers weighted  at  the  ends,  and  on  the  outside  are  airtight 
pockets  large  enough  to  contain  lamps,  matches,  food  stores,  a 
trumpet,  and  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  attacks  of 
predatory  fish  may  be  repelled.  The  dress  is  so  buoyant  that 
nearly  half  of  the  body  remains  above  water  and  one  can  lie 
down  or  stand  up  in  it. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  interesting  paper  on  asphalt  read  by  Mr.  Sutherland 
before  the  Faraday  Society  and  made  accessible  to  the 
rubber  trade  in  a  contemporary  forms  a  welcome  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  subject.     The  compo- 
sition of  certain  mixtures  or  compounds  well  known  in  the  in- 
sulated cable  trade  is  only  hinted  at  darkly,  and 

MINERAL  .      .  -.,...  , 

caoutchouc  ,r  1S  possible  that  the  author  did  not  care  to  let 
the  public  too  closely  into  his  confidence.  With 
regard  to  Callender's  Cable  Co.,  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  the  product  of  the  Trinidad 
pitch  lake,  from  which  their  "Bitite"  is  made;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  stated  in  recent  work  on  the  chemistry  of  India-rub- 
ber that  the  Callender  compound  is  made  of  stearine  pitch, 
quite  a  different  body.  But  dealing  with  the  question  of  mo- 
nopoly alone,  it  must  be  remembered  that  within  quite  recent 
times  considerable  deposits  of  bitumen  resembling  that  of 
Trinidad  have  been  discovered  in  the  northwest  of  Venezuela, 
and  I  understand  that  they  have  been  conceded  to  an  Amer- 
ican company.  Pitch  occurs  in  Great  Britain  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  nowhere  else  I  believe  than  in  the  mineral 
vein  of  Derbyshire.  In  mineralogical  works  this  substance 
is  referred  to  as  mineral  caoutchouc,  a  name  it  hardly  deserves, 
though  its  elasticity  or  rather  plasticity  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. I  don't  think  that  it  has  ever  received  any  practical 
application,  the  amount  being  too  small  in  any  one  locality  to 
make  its  collection  worth  while.  There  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  occasional  out- 
bursts of  fire  damp  in  Derbyshire  lead  mines,  but  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  place.  Besides  Derby- 
shire, this  mineral  caoutchouc  has  been  found  in  France  and 
at  Woodbury  in  Connecticut,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
of  more  than  scientific  interest  and  need  not  detain  us  further. 
Mr.  Sutherland  thinks  that  a  huge  fortune  awaits  the  discov- 
erer of  the  perfect  insulating  material ;  from  what  I  hear  of  a 
body  known  as  Rupertite  it  would  seem  as  if  the  discovery  had 
been  made.  This  body,  the  composition  of  which  is  known 
only  to  three  persons,  is  made  and  used  in  one  of  our  cable 
works  as  the  ideal  rubber  substitute,  not  the  first  time  by  a  long 
way  that  such  a  claim  has  been  put  forward. 

Generally  speaking    things  are  not  at    all  brisk,   owing 
largely  to  the  high   price  of  rubber.     The  uncertainty  of  the 

market  induces    a  Fabian    policy  on   the    part    of 

THE  buyers,  who  are  disinclined  to  go  beyond   their  im- 

of trade,     mediate  requirements.     This  is  the  slack  season  for 

the  proofing  trade,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  hear 
optimistic  prognostications.  Certainly  Mandleberg's  have  de- 
clared a  20  per  cent,  dividend,  but  then  the  rainproof  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  this.  As  regards  the  legitimate  macin- 
tosh there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  chronicle  in  the  way 
of  novelty  or  development.  "  With  cheap  rubber  we  might  go 
ahead  ;  as  it  is  we  can  only  jog  along  "  is  the  answer  to  in- 
quiries after  progress.  Then  follows  a  series  of  uncomplimen- 
tary remarks  on  the  iniquities  of  rubber  merchants,  who  are 
considered  primarily  responsible  for  the  present  unsatis- 
factory position.  As  regards  the  mechanical  rubber  trade, 
in  the  north  the  continued  depression  in  the  cotton  industry 
has  undoubtedly  proved  a  setback  to  business.  However,  those 
manufacturers  who  rely  largely  on  the  export  trade  say  that 
they  have  nothing  to  complain  of.     Activity  in  naval  circles 


occasioned  by  the  war   in  the  Far  East  will  doubtless  mean  in- 
creased admiralty  orders. 

Quite  a  jubilant  note  was  struck  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Kingzett  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the   Improved  Golf  Ball  Co.,  Limited. 
This  ball,  which  is  of  the   rubber  cored  variety, 
naturally  appeals  to  a  large  class  because  of  its 


THE  ELASTINE 
GOLF  BALL. 


low  price,  being  retailed  at  1  shilling.  Judging 
from  what  I  hear  in  various  districts,  Mr.  Kingzett's  remarks 
were  quite  justified,  and  though  of  course  the  price  may  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  general  use,  yet  this  factor  alone  can- 
not be  held  answerable  altogether  for  the  chorus  of  approval. 

It  being  quite  a  long  time  since  I  had  heard  anything  of  Li- 

berian   rubber  as  an   investment,   I   was  interested  to  see  the 

other  day  that  the  name  of  the  company  previously 

liberian     known  as  the  West  African  Gold  Concessions   has 

RUBBER. 

now  been  changed  to  that  of  the  Liberian  Develop- 
ment Co.,  Chartered  and  Limited.  While  the  main  object  of 
the  company  is  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  said  to 
exist  in  the  country,  it  has  been  thought  that  rubber  offered  a 
more  immediate  return,  so  a  subsidiary  company  called  the 
Monrovian  Rubber  Co.  has  been  formed  to  purchase  and  work 
the  Liberian  Rubber  Syndicate  which  has  the  right  of  collect- 
ing and  exporting  rubber  for  20  years.  In  this  subsidiary  com- 
pany the  Dunlop  company  provide  the  working  capital  and  the 
profits  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  them  and  the  Liberian 
Development  Co.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  managing  director  of 
the  latter,  and  has  formed  favorable  opinions  of  its  prospects. 
He  has  despatched  rubber  experts  chosen  for  their  knowledge 
of  mineralogy  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  rubber  is  expected  at 
the  port  of  shipment  by  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  double  barrelled  experts  will  acquit  themselves  credit- 
ably. I  am  afraid  that  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  would  not 
prove  much  of  a  testimonial  for  a  managerial  position  in  a  British 
rubber  works.  It  is  stated  that  the  chartered  company  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  offices,  though  I  doubt  if 
such  recognition  will  amount  to  much  in  the  case  of  border 
raids  on  the  company's  preserves.  It  is  now  about  18  years 
since  Mr.  C.  W.  Meiter,  of  London,  got  a  Liberian  rubber  con- 
cession, which  I  understand  was  never  really  worked.  All  I 
know  about  the  Liberian  Rubber  Syndicate  brought  out  by  the 
new  company  is  the  exhibit  of  rubber  shown  at  the  stand  of  the 
Liberian  republic  in  the  late  Paris  exhibition.  The  samples  of 
raw  rubber  were  said  to  be  odorless  and  prepared  in  a  scientific 
manner  by  the  syndicate's  special  process,  which  may  or  may 
not  prove  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

This  show,  the  first  of  its  kind  devoted  entirely  to  the  motor 

car  industry,  was  opened  at  the   St.  James  Hall  on   March  7, 

by  the   Earl   of   Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  who  is 

Manchester     c]oseiy  connected  with  the  trade  in  his  position 

MOTOR  SHOW.  \  K 

as  chairman  of  the  Shrewsbury  &(_ha!liner  Tyre 
Co., Ltd.,  of  Ardwick  Green, Manchester.  Lord  Shrewsbury  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  future  of  the  British  motor  industry,  saying 
that  England  owing  to  her  laws  had  been  greatly  handicapped 
in  the  past  compared  with  her  continental  competitors.  Though 
he  was  not  an  advocate  of  racing  for  the  future,  he  thought 
that  the  sport  had  been  most  useful  in  producing  cars  as  light 
as  possible  with  the  best  workmanship.  Although  most  of  the 
British  and  foreign  makes  of  tires  were  to  be  met  with  up  and 
down  the  hall  on  different  machines,  the  only  rubber  manufac- 
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turers  having  stands  were  Messrs.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co., 
Limited,  David  Moseley  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  The  North  British 
Rubber  Co.,  the  Dunlop  company,  so  regular  at  all  shows,  be- 
ing on  this  occasion  a  conspicuous  absentee.  Macintosh's  ex- 
hibit was  an  attractive  one,  though  not  comprising  any  com- 
pleted tires.  Inner  tubes  of  red  rubber,  solution,  millerain 
clothing,  waterproof  motor  coats  and  rugs  were  prominent 
among  the  numerous  accessories  for  the  motor  trade  supplied 
by  the  firm.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  they  make  a  specialty 
of  re-treading  motor  tires,  vulcanizing  the  new  tread  to  the  old 
cover.  The  North  British  exhibit  is  better  described  as  that 
of  Michelin  &  Co.,  as  all,  or  at  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits 
were  evidently  from  Clermont-Ferrand.  The  explanatory  no- 
tices were  mostly  in  French,  a  somewhat  novel  feature  in  a 
British  show.  Besides  an  attractive  exhibit  of  accessories,  the 
pyramids  of  tires  comprised  round  and  square  treads,  the  non- 
slipping  tread  with  steel  inserts  being  prominent.  Red  rubber 
inner  tubes  were  to  the  fore  here,  as  also  with  Messrs.  Macintosh 
and  Moseley.  At  the  time  of  my  inspection  the  stand  labelled 
the  Seddon  Tyre  Co.  was  a  blank,  and  the  only  other  tire  com- 
pany exhibiting  was  the  Shrewsbury  &  Challiner,  who  showed 
a  special  tire  they  have  recently  designed  for  motors.  Appar- 
ently no  patent  rights  are  claimed  for  this  tire,  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  it  being  the  superior  mechanical  attachment 
which  allows  of  the  tube  being  taken  out  easily  for  repairs. 
The  company  are  large  makers  of  wheels  for  various  vehicles, 
and  with  tires  attached  these  formed  the  main  feature  of  their 
exhibit.  I  noticed  a  Mercedes  car  with  violet  colored  tires  of 
Continental  make,  but  found  on  inquiry  that  the  color  was 
merely  superficial  and  not  indicative  of  any  alteration  in  the 
make  of  these  well  known  tires.  The  firm  of  Cottereau,  o{ 
Dijon,  France,  was  represented  by  their  agents,  Messrs.  Mc- 
Neill, Hutchinson  &  Barthwick,  of  Manchester,  and  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  S£e  non-slipping  tread  were  set  forth. 
This  is  a  band  of  leather  studded  with  metal,  and  covers  the 
rubber  tread  entirely. 

The  reference  to  this  subject  in  Franz  Clouth's  book  on  rub- 
ber is  of  interest  and  suggests  a  few  comments.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  are  any  regulations  on  the 

safety  appliances    subject  in  America,  but  in  France,  Ger- 

FOR   MIXING   ROLLS.  '  ,      .  .       . 

many,  and  Austria  it  is  compulsory  in 
rubber  works  to  have  safety  mechanism  attached  to  washers, 
mixing  rolls,  and  calenders.  In  England  no  such  law  prevails 
and  but  little  has  been  done  in  this  way.  Dr.  Weber  in  the 
appendix  to  his  book  refers  to  the  ordinary  clutch  and  striking 
gear  as  being  very  inefficient  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  thinks 
that  it  ought  to  be  superseded  by  some  of  the  improved  types 
on  the  market.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  Messrs. 
Crossley  Brothers,  of  gas  engine  fame,  were  at  one  period  of 
their  career  makers  of  rubber  machinery,  and  I  understand 
that  the  subject  of  safety  mechanism  had  their  attention.  Our 
rubber  machinists  have  been  by  no  means  backward  in  the 
matter ;  indeed,  to  fill  their  foreign  orders  they  have  had  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  it,  with  results  that  must  be  considered 
eminently  satisfactory.  For  instance,  Messrs.  Iddon,  of  Ley- 
land,  and  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  of  Castleton,  are  always  prepared 
to  fit  such  mechanism  to  machines  of  their  manufacture  where 
it  is  specified  for,  though  the  details  of  their  methods  are  by 
no  means  identical.  In  some  of  our  English  rubber  works  the 
men  engaged  at  the  washing  rolls  use  a  wooden  pole*  in  order 
to  minimize  any  risk  of  accident,  and  really  in  these  days  of 


workmen's  compensation,  it  certainly  seems  advisable  for  mas- 
ters to  see  that  any  unnecessary  risk  is  eliminated.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  serious  accidents  are  at  all  numerous,  but  still 
there  area  sufficient  number  on  record  to  make  it  evident  that 
the  continental  regulations  are  not  representative  merely  of 
arbitrary  and  unnecessary  interference.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  feeling  of  our  manufacturers  is  with  regard  to  state  inter- 
ference in  this  matter,  but  the  general  opinion  as  regards  the 
various  restrictions  under  the  Factory  acts  is  that  the  trade  is 
sufficiently  hampered.  The  rubber  machinists  think  that  safety 
appliances  should  be  universally  used,  but  then  they  are  hardly 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  disinterested  parties. 

The  appeal  case  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  v.  David  Moseley 
&  Sons  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  particular  interests  involved    but   also 
THE        because  the  judgment  in  the  defendants  favor  gives 

LAW  J        a  » 

courts,  effect  to  a  point  of  law  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
hitherto  been  thrashed  out.  The  facts  have  been  al- 
ready referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice 
Swinfen  Eady,  but  may  be  briefly  recapitulated.  Messrs.  Mose- 
ley manufactured  the  outer  covers  of  pneumatic  tires  and  sold 
these  to  persons  who  got  the  inner  tubes  and  rims  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  turn  out  the  complete  article.  The  patent  of  the 
Dunlop  company  is  for  the  combination  of  parts,  and  not  for 
any  part  by  itself,  and  judgment  for  the  defendants  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  they  merely  made  and  sold  the  outer  covers 
which  they  were  entitled  to  do.  Judging  by  the  questions  put 
to  their  counsel  by  the  judges,  the  Dunlop  case  was  much 
weakened  by  their  not  proceeding  against  any  actual  person 
who  made  up  the  complete  tires  proving  definite  collusion  with 
Moseley's  and  marking  them  parties  to  the  action.  It  was  said 
by  the  plaintiffs  that  this  was  impossible,  but  the  judges  were 
evidently  not  of  this  opinion.  It  was  not  sufficient  they  said 
to  show  that  instructions  were  issued  in  a  catalogue  showing 
how  infringement  could  be  perpetrated  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  the  act  of  infringement.  The  failure  to  do  this  proved 
the  main  stumbling  block  to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  though  of 
course  it  is  an  open  question  whether  an  amended  claim 
would  have  met  with  greater  success.==The  appeal  case 
of  the  Dunlop  company  against  The  North  British  Rubber  Co. 
also  went  against  the  plaintiffs,  the  arrangement  come  to  be- 
tween the  defendants  and  Michelin  &  Co.  of  Clermont-Ferrand 
with  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Clincher-Michelin 
motor  tires  being  upheld  as  within  the  rights  of  the  defendants 
under  their  Dunlop  license.  With  regard  to  the  successful  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  Dunlop  Co.  against  the  Hyde  Rubber  Co., 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  defendants  are  a  distinct  firm  from 
the  Hyde  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  the  successors  of  the  Hyde 
Imperial  Rubber  Co. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  INDIA-RUBBER. 


•  The  practice  of  using  wooden  p.les  in  connection  with  any  type  of  roll  washer 
is  far  from  being  a  wise  one,  at  the  wood  is  apt  to  splinter,  and  these  splinters  once 
bedded  in  the  rubber  are  very  hard  to  extrac  .  As  our  correspondent  indicates, 
however,  the  practice  is  not  a  general  one.— Thb  Editor. 


DANIEL  H.  DUPONT-FRANKLIN  (United  States  patent 
746.689),  produces  a  substance  which  he  describes  as  re- 
sembling India-rubber,  by  mixing  together  coal  tar  and  boracic 
acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  boiling  said  mixture,  and  supplying 
oxygen  thereto.  As  a  specific  example,  he  mentions  the  com- 
bination of  100  parts  coal  tar  and  25  parts  acid,  boiling  for  a 
proper  length  of  time,  and  introducing  the  same  into  a  vessel 
heated  to  about  6o°  C,  into  which  oxygen  is  introduced.  To 
determine  when  the  mixture  has  been  boiled  sufficiently,  the 
vapors  which  arise  during  boiling  are  ignited,  and  the  boiling 
is  permitted  to  continue  until  a  green  flame  appears.  Instead 
of  coal  tar,  tar  of  petroleum  or  other  hydrocarbons  may  be 
used,  and  the  boracic  acid  may  be  replaced  by  other  acids. 
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IF  any  single  rubber  (actory  should  be  selected,  to  illustrate 
in  its  history  the  development  of  the  India-rubber  indus- 
try in  the  broadest  sense,  there  could  scarcely  be  an  ob- 
jection anywhere  to  giving  the  preference  to  the  Boston 
Belting  Co.  The  seal  of  that  company  bears  the  date  1845,  Dut 
the  business  dates  back,  in  unbroken  succession,  to  the  first 
important  attempts  to  make  rubber  goods  in  this  country,  and 
their  premises  embrace  the  original  building — one  which  pos- 
sesses additional  historic  interest  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
part  of  Charles  G^odyear's  early  work.  But  while  entitled  to 
the  palm  in  respect  to  age,  the  company  has  never  lost  the 
spirit  of  progressiveness  which  started  it  on  a  career  of  success 
from  its  first  adoption  of  the  process  of  vulcanization,  and  in 
no  other  rubber  factory  have  a  greater  number  of  practical 
processes  and  appliances  been  developed.  This  sketch,  how- 
ever, is  not  meant  as  a  history  of  the 
company,  further  than  outlining  the 
connection  with  it  of  the  present  gen- 
eral manager,  Mr.  James  Bennett  For- 
syth, covering  a  period  of  foity-one 
years,  by  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
While  the  company  has  become 
known  wherever  mechanical  rubber 
goods  are  used,  the  active  head  of  the 
business,  jealously  devoted  to  its  suc- 
cess, has  not  sought  public  notice  in 
any  way.  Hence  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Forsyth,  presented  on  this  page,  is  the 
first  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  jour- 
nal, and  the  present  sketch  of  his  career 
is  probably  the  first  that  has  been  seen 
by  the  rubber  trade. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  born  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  February  2,  1850,  and 
six  years  later  his  family  removed  to 
Roxbury,  where  his  father,  William 
Forsyth,  had  charge  of  a  department  in 
the  Boston  Belting  Co.'s  factory.  The 
son's  health  at  an  early  age  was  such  as  to  prevent  his  regular 
attendance  at  school,  and  the  family  physician  advised  that  he 
be  put  at  some  light  employment  as  a  probable  means  of  im- 
proving his  health.  Early  in  his  fifteenth  year,  therefore,  he 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Merrill,  clerk  of  the  company  at 
the  factory,  to  assist  him  generally  in  the  office,  and  to  go  to 
the  postoffice  and  the  bank.  At  that  time  John  G.  Tappan 
was  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  Charles  McBurney  the  man- 
ufacturing agent,  the  company's  store  in  Boston  being  con- 
ducted under  the  style  of  Tappan,  McBurney  &  Co.,  selling 
agents.  The  superintendent  was  Robert  Hale.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  young  assistant  clerk  to  go  frequently 
through  the  mill,  particularly  in  regard  to  goods  to  be  shipped 
to  the  store,  and  after  a  time  he  asked  permission  of  the  super- 
intendent to  work  in  the  mill  when  he  could  be  spared  from 
the  office.  Mr.  Hale  consented,  and  he  worked  for  several 
hours  each  week,  first  in  one  department  and  then  another  as 
he  chose,  for  a  year  or  more. 

On  February  1,  1864.  Mr.  Merrill  having  been  forced  by  ill- 
ness to  retire,  his  assistant  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  clerk. 
Fourteen  months  later,  he  was  made  assistant  superintendent 
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under  Charles  McBurney,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Hale,  and  on 
April  1,  1886,  Mr.  Forsyth  became  superintendent.  Four  years 
later  he  took  the  position  also  of  manufacturing  agent.  These 
two  positions  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1884,  when  he  relin- 
quished the  work  of  superintendent,  and  in  addition  to  manu- 
facturing agent  was  made  general  manager  of  the  company, 
and  these  two  positions  he  has  held  until  recently.  At  present, 
however,  he  devotes  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  general  man- 
ager, with  the  assistance  of  his  brothers  in  other  positions  as 
mentioned  further  on. 

Mr.  Forsyth  has  contributed  greatly  and  in  very  many  ways 
to  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  company,  both  through 
his  inventions  and  his  administrative  ability.  His  patented  in- 
ventions cover  many  useful  machines  employed  in  the  industry, 
and  many  important  articles  of  manufacture.  Several  years 
ago  it  was  stated  that  he  had  taken  out 
more  than  50  patents.  A  complete  list 
of  these  is  not  now  available,  but  a  ref- 
erence to  the  patent  office  records  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  alluded  to  shows 
that  additional  patents  have  been 
granted  to  him  almost  every  year.  They 
cover  machinery  for  the  making  of  rub- 
ber hose,  for  making  and  stretching 
rubber  lined  cotton  and  linen  hose  ; 
rubber  covered  rollers  for  use  in  cotton, 
woolen,  and  paper  mills,  print  and  dye 
works,  bleacheries,  and  so  on  ;  together 
with  many  others. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Forsyth  is  of 
French  extraction,  existing  for  many 
generations  under  the  name  Forsath 
or  Forsaith,  which  became  Forsyth  on 
the  removal  of  a  branch  of  the  family 
to  Scotland.  Captain  Alexander  For- 
syth, born  in  Ayrshire  in  1689,  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  married  in 
171 5,  and  where  for  many  years  he  was 
selectman  and  otherwise  a  prominent  citizen.  His  son  John 
also  rose  to  many  positions  of  public  trust  in  Boston.  Both 
eventually  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  there.  A  son  of  the 
latter,  born  in  Scotland,  was  Captain  John  Forsyth,  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  whose  son  William  (born  in  Ayrshire  1807 — died  Bos- 
ton, 1876)  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  Hamilton  Bennett.  Esq.,  of  Buxton, 
England.  They  are  survived  by  four  sons,  all  connected  now 
with  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  as  follows  :  James  Bennett,  gen- 
eral manager  ;  John  Hamilton,  superintendent ;  Thomas  Alex- 
ander, manufacturing  agent ;  George  Henry,  assistant  mnager 
Mr.  Forsyth's  determination  and  patience  are  remarkable. 
As  an  illustration  of  these  excellent  traits  it  is  necessary  only 
to  cite  the  historic  suits  against  the  city  of  Boston  in  defense 
of  his  company's  water  rights  in  Stony  Brook.  In  spite  of 
every  and  all  of  the  ingenious  devices  that  the  best  legal  talent 
could  bring  forward  to  delay  the  issue  and  tire  out  the  plaintiff, 
he  held  grimly  on,  and  after  more  than  a  score  of  years  of  liti- 
gation, was  triumphant.  He  is  a  tireless  worker,  and  has  a 
record  of  practical  experiments  in  India  rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha that  would  fill  volumes.     He  is,  however,  the  keenest 
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of  critics  of  his  own  work  and  often  has  special  tests  of  new 
processes  or  appliances  going  for  years  before  he  accepts  or  re- 
jects the  results  that  they  develop. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Forsyth  brought  to  a  successful  issue  a 
host  of  experiments  in  mechanical  rubber  goods,  to  which  he 
has  rigidly  held  the  production  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.,  but 
he  has  been  interested  in  pioneering  other  lines  by  assisting 
those  who  had  ideas  but  not  the  knowledge  or  ability  to  de- 
velop them.  Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  his  helpfulness 
was  a  factor  in  starting  other  lines  like  footwear,  insulated 
wire,  clothing,  and  surgical  goods,  etc.,  and  made  them  suc- 
cessful much  earlier  than  they  could  ordinarily  have  hoped 
to  be. 

SQUIRES  QUICK  DRYING  APPARATUS. 

ARTHUR  C.  SQUIRES,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  rubber  trade,  sends  to  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  a  pen  drawing  of  a  quick  drying  apparatus  of  his 
own  design,  which  he  has  already  installed  in  a  number  of 
American  rubber  factories.  It  is  used  for  the  drying  of  crude 
rubber  that  has  been  washed  and  sheeted  as  thin  as  may  be. 
The  dryer  is  a  small  room,  10  feet  each  way,  the  whole  being 
lined  with  sheet 
iron.  Instead  of 
hanging  up  the 
rubber,  it  is  fold 
ed  over  remov- 
able shelves  of 
iron  and  galvan- 
ized wire,  X  'ncn 
mesh.  These 
shelves  are  9'  6" 
long,   and    4'  8" 


wide,  and  when  the  dryer  is  full  there  rests  upon  each  one, 
sheets  of  rubber  to  a  depth  of  about  3".  Heat  is  applied 
through  steam  pipes  at  the  bottom,  while  a  small  revolving  fan 
at  the  top  removes  the  moisture  laden  air.  The  dryer  shown 
will  handle  about  3000  pounds  in  24  hours,  the  heat  being 
kept  at  1500  F. 

THE  GOLF  BALL  TRADE. 

THE  importations  of  manufactured  Gutta-percha  into  the 
United  States  have  increased  remarkably  within  the  last 
few  years  and  in  fact  have  almost  quadrupled  within  a  year.  In 
the  year  1902  the  importations  of  manufactured  Gutta-percha 
were  $121,123,  anc'  tr,e  importations  for  the  same  goods  in  1903 
amounted  to  $442,580.  Now  what  is  the  increase?  An  inves- 
tigation into  the  golf  ball  business  demonstrated  very  clearly 
that  the  increase  was  not  in  that  line.  Mr.  Charles  Cox,  man- 
ager of  the  golf  department  of  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers  (New 
York),  who  handle  more  golf  materials  than  any  others  in  this 
country,  says  that  the  increased  importations  of  Gutta-percha 
do  not  come  from  golf  goods. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  this  authority,  "  the  importations 
of  golf  balls  amount  to  nothing.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
as  much  as  fifty  dozen  golf  balls  imported,  and  these  as  you 
must  know  are  solid  balls,  made  for  a  few  cranks  who  do  not 


recognize  the  merits  of  the  rubber  cored  ball.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  we  imported  about  $150,000  worth  of  balls;  now 
there  are  five  or  ten  times  as  many  golf  balls  exported  as  are 
imported.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  rubber  cored  ball  is 
very  much  better  than  the  solid  Gutta-percha  ball,  and  of 
course  this  ball  is  a  Yankee  invention.  We  make  our  own  golf 
balls  under  the  Haskell  license,  and  the  balls  that  are  made  in 
Europe  are  under  the  same  license. 

"  The  golf  ball  business  in  this  country  is  many  times  as  large 
as  it  formerly  was,  and  we  sell  a  thousand  dozen  where  we  used 
to  sell  a  hundred  dozen.  But  we  do  not  import  our  stuff.  As 
the  game  grows  in  popularity  in  America,  America  shows  its 
ability  to  furnish  what  is  needed.  Golf  was  a  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish game  to  start  with,  now  those  countries  use  American  balls 
to  play  it  with." 

TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  CLEANER. 


THE  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  very  useful  and 
economical  apparatus  for  cleaning  telephone  exchange 
switchboards,  the  utility  of  which  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  use  made  in  it  of  India-rubber.  All  those  who  are  familiar 
with  telephone  switchboards  and  their  accessories,  know  the 
difficulty  of 
keeping  them 
free  from  dust, 
corrosion,  and 
the  trouble  re- 
sult i  n  g  there- 
from. More  es- 
pecially is  this 
true  of  the  com- 
mon battery 
switchboard 
where  cabling 
and  wiring  are 
more  numerous 
and  difficult  of 
access.  The  ap- 
paratus consists 
of  a  yi  HP.  motor 
belted  to  an  air 
blower,  the  two 
being  mounted 
upon  a  wooden 
horse    which    is 

on  rollers  and  can  easily  be  moved  around  the  room  by  the 
operator.  There  are  a  plug,  extension  cord  and  switch  for 
making  connection  with  the  house  lighting  system  for  operat- 
ing the  motor.  The  motor  has  an  extension  shaft  on  one  side 
that  carries  a  buffer.  This  is  used  for  polishing  plugs,  to  ensure 
perfect  contact  in  the  spring- jacks.  The  air  blower  has  at- 
tached about  20  feet  of  rubber  hose  with  nozzle.  With  this 
apparatus  switchboards  can  receive  a  systematic,  rapid,  and 
economical  cleaning.  Devised  by  J.  E.  Peavey,  superintend- 
ent of  equipment  of  The  Cincinnati  Suburban  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  (Cincinnati,  Ohio),  which  company  have  had  it  in  satisfac- 
tory use  for  some  time. 


Cotton  and  Rubber  Sporting  Shoes. — An  importation 
of  sporting  shoes,  composed  of  cotton  and  India-rubber,  was 
assessed  for  duty  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  as  rubber  goods. 
The  protest  of  the  importer  that  the  same  should  be  classed  as 
wearing  apparel  composed  in  chief  value  of  cotton  and  having 
India-rubber  as  a  component  material,  was  sustained. 
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ATLANTIC"    PERFECTION. 


ATLANTIC"  PERFECTION- INTERIOR. 


THE    MACHINE    MADE    RUBBER    SHOES. 

VERY  few  of  the  many  who  are  interested  in  the  great  in- 
dustry of. making  or  marketing  rubber  shoes  have  seen 
the  machine  made  shoes  whose  advent  was  heralded 
some  time  ago  both  in  the  daily  press  and  in  The  In- 
dia Rubber 
World.  It  is, 
therefore,  with 
some  consider- 
a  b  1  e  satisfac- 
tion  that  we 
now  present 
our  readers 
with  a  likeness 
of  one  of  the 
first  pairs  to  be 
put  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  goods 
illustrated  are 
m  e  n's  heavy 
oversof  the 
"  Perfection  " 
type,  and  cer- 
tainly, as  far  as 
appearance  go, 
leave  little  to 
be  desired.  The 
general  effect 
of  this  shoe  is 
that  of  a  fine 
high  class 
heavy    leather 

shoe,  the  lines  of  sole,  heel,  and  upper  being  perfect,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  the  vagueness  that  of  necessity  characterizes 
anything  in  rubber  that  is  cured  in  open  heat  without  an  out- 
side forming  surface.  A  full  line  of  these  goods,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  boots,  are  now  ready  for  market.  Indeed,  the  com- 
pany are  said  to  be  quietly  booking  orders  and  shipping  goods, 
although  much  definite  information  is  not  given  out  by  the 
parties  interested.  They  are  not,  however,  able  to  keep  those 
who  are  judges  from  appreciating  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
splendid  plant,  thoroughly  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
and  that  the  plant  is  running.  This  in  itself  is  quick  work 
when  it  is  recalled  that  ground  was  broken  as  late  as  last  May. 
[Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island] 
THE  "  BOSTON  JOKER." 
This  little  toy  is  an  adaptation  of  the  old  combination  of  a 
rubber  bulb  and  tube,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances 


ATLANTIC"  PERFECTION-SDLE. 


springs  a  surprise  upon  the  unwary.  An  early  use  of  it  was  in 
connection  with  a  buttonhole  bouquet,  which  the  victim  was 
invited  to  smell,  when  the  bulb,  securely  hidden  in  the  pocket, 
was  squeezed  and  a  fine  stream  of  water  caught  the  victim  in 
the  face.  The  joke  was  appreciated — by  some,  but  the  toy  had 
only  a  limited  sale.     The  new  Joker  is  a  bulb,  tube,  and  a  tiny 


rubber  bag.     The  latter  is  said  to  be  placed  under  one's  plate 
at  dinner  for  example,  the  long  tube  allowing  one  at  the  oppo- 
side  to  hold  the  bulb  beneath  the  table  and  out  of  sight.     A 
gentle  pressure  on  it  lifts  one  side  of  a  plate  a  half  inch  or  so, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  isa  most  effective  fun  maker.  Whether 
it  is  or  not  depends  upon  the  type  of  humorist  that  one  hap- 
pens to  be.    At  all  events  the  toy  is  new.    [Chandler  &  Barber, 
No.  124  Summer  street,  Boston.] 
"MARIGOLD"    AUTOMATIC   SELF   CLOSING    TOBACCO    POUCH. 
An  exceedingly  ingenious  and  practical  pouch  for  pipe  smok- 
ers is  the   English  novelty 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.    This  is  made 
of  the  best  quality  of  red 
rubber,  and   was   designed 
primarily    to    obviate   the 
difficulty   that  pipe  smok- 
ers have,  as  a  rule,  in  fill- 
ing directly  from  the  pouch. 
It  can  be  opened  so  that  it 
lies  almost  flat,  and  closes 
automatically,   the    petals 
folding  around  and   under 
the  rubber  button,  securely 
holding  the 
contents    in 
place.  These 
pouches  are 
made      in 
three     sizes 
—  f  o  rone, 
two,     and 
t  h  ree  oun- 
ces of  tobac- 
co,  respect- 
ively.    A  further  advantage  is  that  it  lies  perfectly  flat  in  the 
pocket,  and  from  its  peculiar  shape  will  presumably  last  longer 
than  the  ordinary  type.      [J.  L.  Hancock,  India-rubber  manu- 
facturer, 266,  Goswell  road,  London,  E.  C] 

RUBBER    SLEEVES    OR    ARMLETS. 

Either  with  or  without  the  rubber  glove  the  armlet  of  pure 
rubber  finds  many  uses  in  the  operating  room,  where  it  not 


CLOSED. 


r- 


^ 


only  protects  the  clothing  of  the  surgeon  but  practically  ster- 
ilizes his  arms  from  wrist  to  biceps.  These  sleeves  are  16  in- 
ches in  length,  seamless,  and  made  of  stock  that  is  heavy 
enough  to  be  lasting,  but  at  the  same  time  light  in  weight  and 
very  elastic.     [The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 
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A  NEW  VEHICLE  WHEEL  TIRE. 
The  illustration  relates  to  a  new  detachable  pneumatic  tire 
and  to  means  for  securing  the  outer  cover  of  the  same  in  posi- 
tion on  the  wheel  rim.  It  is  the 
subject  of  United  States  patent 
No.  753.426,  granted  March  1, 
1904,  to  Harry  A.  Palmer,  of 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  The  patent 
covers  the  combination,  in  a  ve- 
hicle wheel,  of  a  wheel  rim  ;  a 
metal  tire  thereon  ;  flange  rings 
secured  to  the  sides  of  the  wheel 
rim  so  as  to  form  a  peripheral 
channel  thereon ;  a  pneumatic 
ttre  sheath  provided  with  a  slit 
on  its  inner  face,  and  adopted,  to 
inclose  an  inner  tube,  and  fit 
into  the  channel  on  the  wheel 
rim  ;  clamping  rings  on  the  inner 
faces  of  the  sheath  opposite  the 
sides  of  the  channel  on  the  wheel  rim  ;  and  bolts  passing 
through  said  clamp  rings,  the  sides  of  the  sheath,  and  the 
flange  rings.  A  modification  of  the  same  patent  claim  relates 
to  the  holding  in  position  of  solid  rubber  tires. 

THE  "  STITCH-IN-TIME  "  VULCANIZER. 
The  name  adapted  for  the  device  illustrated  herewith  is 
based  upon  the  adage  that  "  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  the 
idea  being  that  many  serious  troubles  with  pneu- 
matic result  from  the  neglect  of  small  cuts  or 
punctures  which  might,  with  an  inexpensive  ap- 
paratus, be  repaired  with  ease  and  promptness. 
The  "  Stitch-ih-Time  "  vulcanizer  is  now  made 
in  sizes  applicable  to  patches  as  large  as  2^X3^ 
inches.  It  may  be  operated  in  repairing  a  tire 
without  removing  it  from  the  rim,  the  method 
being  indicated  in  a  measure  by  the  illustration. 
The  vulcanizer  has  a  thermometer  to  register  the  correct  heat, 
and  the  lamp  has  a  flame  regulator  to  hold  it  at  this  point  as 
long  as  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  It  may  be  used  also 
to  heal  up  small  rents  or  cuts  on  solid  rubber  tires.  The  price 
is  $5,  including  a  supply  of  material  for  a  dozen  repairs.  The 
apparatus  weighs  only  5  pounds.  Patented  by  J.  M.  Padgett. 
[The  "  Stitch  in-Time  "  Vulcanizer  Co.,  Topeka,  Kansas.] 
BOOK  FINISHERS  "GOLD  RUBBER." 
It  is  well  known  that  book  finishers,  both  blank  and 
printed,  use  a  great  amount  of  gold  leaf.  Their  scrap 
is  in  the  form  of  little  bits  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  collect  and  save,  were  it  not  for  the  use 
of  "  gold  rubber."  In  its  most  primitive  form,  as  it 
is  made  by  the  finisher,  it  is  a  ball  of  uncured  pure 
gum  that  by  the  admixture  of  oil  and  the  application 
of  heat  has  been  formed  into  a  sticky  ill  smelling  mass. 
Itonly  needed  a  practical  rubber  man  to  produce 
something  that  would  have  all  of  the  virtues  of  the 
old  and  none  of  its  faults  for  the  finishers  to  accept  it 
with  enthusiasm.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Mattson  Gold  Rubber.  It  is  a  compact,  malleable, 
odorless  gum  not  too  sticky  and  capable  of  any  degree 
of  softening  by  the  gentle  heat  radiating  from  the 
tool  heater.  It  remains  forever  plastic,  and  although 
it  sticks  like  a  miser  to  the  gold,  it  does  not  stick  to 
the  fingers  of  the  workman.  It  is  put  up  in  neat  tin 
boxes  each  holding  about  three  ounces.  This  small 
amount  of  gum  will  easily  hold  32  penny-weight  of 
gold  or  about  $30  worth  before  the  olive  oil,  used   in 


the  size  begins  to  make  it  hard  to  handle.  Long  before  this 
time,  however,  it  is  usually  sent  to  the  smelters  where  the 
burning  of  the  rubber  sets  the  gold  free.  [Mattson  Rubber  Co., 
No.  26  West  Broadway,  New  York.] 

ORNAMENTAL    RUBBER    TILING. 

Anything  in  the  line  of  a  locking  device  for  rubber  tiling 
is,  at  the  present  time,  of  interest,  and  the  simpler  it  is  the 
more  it  appeals 
to  the  practical 
man.  The  type 
shown  in  the 
accompanying 
i  1 1  u  s  t  r  a  tion 
consists  of  two 
shapes,  one  like 
a  capital  "I," 
the  other  an 
"  E  "  with  the 
middle  mark 
left  out,  thus  C. 
These,  when 
built  together, 
hold     perfectly 

without  using  the  familiar  "  interlocking  "  devices.  The  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  rubber  need  but  two  dies  in  the  making,  and  are 
really  short  strips  rather  than  blocks.  By  the  use  of  different 
colors  and  combinations  a  great  variety  of  artistic  effects  may 
be  produced.  Design  patent  No.  36  558,  granted  to  R.  L.  Chip- 
man,  September  15,  1903. 

THE  CHASE  MUFF  LAP  ROBE. 
This  combination  of  muff  and  lap  robe  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  all  who  drive,  ride  in  automobiles,  or  journey  by  sea  or  land 
where  a  robe  or  rug  is  desirable.  With  the  combination  one's 
hands  are  kept  warm  and  the  rug  is  easily  held  in  place — two 
boons  that  are  not  conferred  by  the  possession  of  the  ordinary 
robe.  In  construction  the  muff  is  a  departure  from  anything 
yet  made,  as  it  has  a  rubber  and  wool  padded  interlining,  mak- 
ing it  both  waterproof  and  windproof,  and  as  warm  as  a  fur 
muff.  In  the  same  way,  the  robe  has  a  rubber  interlining,  is 
absolutely  windproof,  and  in  fact,  is  just  as  warm  as  a  fur  robe 
but  much  lighter  in  weight  and  not  nearly  as  expensive.  Pat- 
ents have  been  applied  for  covering  this  promising  novelty. 
[L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  No.  129  Washington  street,  Boston.] 
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THE  "DRIMOSIT"  RUG. 
An  altogether  new  type  of  rug  for  automobilists,  and  one 
that  has  many  advantages,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. The  idea  of  this 
is  to  protect  the  feet  and 
the  legs  from  wet  and 
from  cold,,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  the 
pedals.  This  the  "  Dri- 
mosit  "  does.  It  is  a  sort 
of  garment,  part  blanket 
and  part  trousers,  the 
lower  portion  ending  in 
roomy  feet  equipped 
with  thin  leather  soles. 
After  stepping  into  it, 
the  automobilist  wraps 
it  around  him,  fastening 
it  with  buttons  or  snaps. 
It  is  made  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  materials,  either 
single  or  double  texture  mackintosh  or  in  shower  proof  goods 
and  affords  ample  protection,  with  perfect  freedom  of  move- 
ment.     [J.  W.  Lovegrove  &  Co.,  175,  Piccadilly,  W.,  London.] 

marsh's  hygienic  rubber  finger  pad. 

The  device  illustrated  herewith   marks  a  decided  advance 

over  the  ordinary  finger  cot,  for  many  uses.     It  is  made  in  five 

sizes,  so  that  any  ordinary  finger  or  thumb 

can  easily  be  fitted.     The  face  of  the  pad  is 

of  corrugated   rubber,  and  for  such  uses  as 

the  counting  of  money,  or   the  handling  of 

either  glazed  or  smooth  sheets  of  paper  by 

press  feeders  or  binders,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.    It  is  also 

said  to  have  found 
alarge  fieldamong 
I  postal  emplojes. 
I  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  office 
uses  of  this  little 
device  are  almost 
manifold.  It  is 
made  from  black 
rubber.  Protected 

by  United   States  patent   No.  719,352  (January    27,    1903),  to 

Joseph   G.  Marsh  ;  also  by   foreign   patents.      [Marsh    Finger 

Pad  Co.,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.] 

RAMIE     FIBER     IN     RUBBER     HOSE. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  upon  the  market  a  line  of 
hose  that  shows  remarkable  strength  tests,  and  that  has  in  it 
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a  woven  fabric  that  in  appearance  resembles  hemp.  A  careful 
testing  of  the  fiber  in  this  fabric  shows  it  to  be  eight  times  as 
strong  as  cotton,  and  of  such  a  nature  that,  unlike  cotton,  it 
will  not  mildew,  nor  is  it  injured  in  any  way  by  moisture.  The 
fiber,  of  course,  is  the  well  known  ramie,  which  has  so  often 
been  talked  of  as  something  that  ought  to  be  generally  utilized 
in  connection  with  rubber  goods,  and  which  has  never  hereto- 


fore been  successfully  used.  The  illustration  shows  a  section 
of  air  brake  hose  in  which  the  fiber  is  woven  in  herring  bone 
pattern  around  the  inner  tube.  In  this  the  friction  is  accom- 
plished by  a  coating  of  a  softer,  easily  flowing  stock  upon  the 
inner  tube  which  is  forced  into  the  interstices  of  the  hose  dur- 
ing the  process  of  vulcanization.  This  hose  stands  a  test  pres- 
sure of  between  900  to  1200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  plies.  The  same  type  of  weave  and  the 
same  fiber  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  hose  besides  air  brake, 
even  to  fire  hose,  the  product  being  patented.  [Peerless  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  15  Warren  street,  New  York.] 

BRIGHT  COLORED     SUBSTITUTES. 

Rubber  substitutes  as  a  rule,  have  been  of  two  types,  the 
white  and  the  black,  the  variation  in  color  being  but  shades  of 
the  above.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  chronicle  the  advent 
of  three  new  rape  seed  oil  substitutes  that  are  beautiful  shades 
of  crimson,  orange,  and  yellow.  These  colors  are  as  bright  and 
lively  as  if  they  were  high  class  pigments  instead  of  oil  substi- 
tutes, and  according  to  the  manufacturer  they  hold  their  colors 
during  vulcanization.  As  they  are  made  for  admixture  with 
rubber,  and  as  the  manufacturer  knows  the  needs  of  the  trade, 
this  claim  is  likely  to  be  borne  out  in  practice.  [William  H. 
Scheel,  No.  159  Maiden  lane,  New  York.] 

VULCANIZING  SILK  HATS. 
A  "  new  process  "  silk  hat  that  has  caught  the  English  mar- 
ket is  an  adaptation  of  the  well  known  cork  lined  head  gear. 
The  special  value  of  the  new  type  seems  to  be  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  light  cork  lining  to  the  silk  by  a  fine  rubber  solu- 
tion which  is  afterward  heated  and  partially  vulcanized.  [The 
City  Cork  Hat  Co.,   181,  Strand,  E.  C,  London.] 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  for  January,  1904,  and  the 
first  seven  months  of  five  fiscal  years,  beginning  July   1 
from  the  treasury  department  at  Washington  : 


Months. 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
Rubber. 

Total. 

July-December.    . .  . 

$   81,034 
549.77« 

$100,757 

727,888 

$    135.638 
1,265,617 

$  317,429 
2.443276 

Total 

Total,  1902-03. . . 
Total,  1901-02.. . 
Total,  1900-01... 
Total.  i8qg-oo. . . 

$530,805 
467,156 
355.509 
304,762 
319,296 

$828,645 
874,830 

833.034 
587,687 
253.861 

$1,401,255 

1,229,405 

940,363 

963,  740 

748,242 

$2,760,705 
2,571.391 
2,129,806 
1,856,189 

1.371,309 

EXPORTS  TO   NON   CONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES. 

Official  statement  of  values  of  rubber  goods  for  the  last 
six  months  of  two  years  past : 


Alaska. .  . . 
Hawaii.    . . 
Porto  Rico. 
Philippines. 


1902. 

1903. 

$  57.787 

$  59,801 

29,807 

40,369 

20,086 

25.430 

61,905 

60,881 

Total,  six  months $169585  $166,431 

DOMINION  OF   CANADA. 
Values  of  imports  of  India  rubber  goods  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  in  three  years,  officially  stated  : 

From —                                               1901.                         1902.  I9°3- 

Great  Britain $93,185            $139,285  $168,842 

United  States 289,597               274,253  313.354 

Other  countrits 9,012                   7,621  8.746 


Total $391 ,  794 


$421,159 


$490,942 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Issued  February  2,  1904. 

NO.   750,838.     Tire   [cushion].     H.  G.   Fiske,  assignor  to  Morton 
Trust  Co.,  trustee,  both  of  New  York  city. 
.750,873.     Insulating  sleeve  and  method  of  making  same.     N.  Marshall, 

Newton,   Mass. 
750,878.     Vaginal  syringe.     O.  P.  Moon,  Lorian,  Ohio. 
750,931.     Hose  coupling.     Hugh  R.  Ashby,  Mustard,  Pa. 
750,968.     Dust  spraying  device.     J.  R.  Haldeman,  Springfield,  Mo. 
751,160.     Rubber  and  metal  cap  tip  for  chairs.     S.  Garrett,  assignor  to 

Garrett  Tip  Co.,  both  of  Chicago. 
751,184.      Hoof  pad.     A.  Larsen,  Chicago. 
751,215.     Form    pad    [involving   inflatable    bag].     K.    L.    Stenhouse, 

Chicago. 
751,256.     Fountain  pen.     W.  H.  Canfield.  Newark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America,  New  York  city. 
751,259.      Hose  coupling.     C.  E.  Chaffey,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
751,266.     Pocket  spittoon.     J.  M.  A.  Deydier,  Nyons,  France. 
751,354.     Insulated  wiring  tack.     D.  G.  Smart,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
751,358.     Horse  collar  [with  inflatable  cushion].  J.  V.  Stone,  assignor 

to  H.  Rasmusser  and  two  others,  all  of  Moorhead,  Minn. 
751,380.     House  cleaning  apparatus.     G.  Clements  and  J.  M.  Hostler, 

Chicago. 
751,391.     Hose  coupling   and    shut  off   [for  air  brake   hose].      L.  D. 

Goughenour  and  J.  A.  Marx,  Braddock,  Pa. — Goughenour  assignor 

to  Marx. 
751,415.     Nipple  shield.     F.  P.  Prindle,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Trade  Marks. 

41,966.  Rubber  heels  and  soles  for  boots  and  shoes.  Foster  Rubber 
Co.,  Boston.  Essential  feature. — A  circular  figure  of  relatively 
small  spots  contrasting  with  a  darker  background.  Used  since  Jan. 
15,  1901. 

41,996.  Golf  balls.  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  citv.  Es- 
sential feature. — A  band  of  distinctive  color  applied  to  or  produced 
on  a  golf  ball  or  a  representation  thereof.  Used  since  Dec.  15, 
1903. 

Issued  February  9,  1904. 

751,491.     Vulcanizer  [for  small  work].     J.  F.  Funck,    assignor  of  one 

half  to  P.  Funck,  both  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
75 1 , S 5 1 .      Horse  collar  [with  inflatable  tube].   F.  A    Pett,  Denver,  Colo- 
751,  556.     Vulcanizer  for  repairing  tires.     H.  K.  Raymond,  assignor  to 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co  ,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

751.631.  Hose  coupling.     J.  Gliick,  New  York  city. 
751,682.     Air  brake  coupling.     J.  H.  Phillips,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
751,817.     Elastic  heel.     F.  H.  Stubner,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Trade  Marks. 

42,011.  Rubber  gloves.  The  Pure  Gum  Specialty  Co.,  Barberton, 
Ohio.  Essential  feature. — The  word  "  Mitzel."  Used  since  Sept. 
1,  1 90 1. 

42,018.  Syringes.  Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Essential 
feature.  —  The  word  "  Simplex."     Used  since  Jan.  6.  1904. 

Issued  February  16,  1904. 

752,024.  Jar  closure.  H.  S.  Brewington,  assignor  of  one  half  to  \V, 
F.  Seim,  both  of  Baltimore. 

752,085.  Hose  coupling.  L.  V.  Long,  assignor  of  one  half  to  J.  A. 
McKean,  both  of  Bowerston,  Ohio. 

752,114.     Breath  guard.     L.  Sennett  and  A.  L.  Moore,  Russell,  Ky. 

752,116.  Flooring  or  wall  covering  material  [waterproofed  with  rub- 
ber].    J.  J.  C.  Smith  and  M.  Smith,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

752,147.     Sponge  rubber  mattress.     M.  L.  Derick,  Chicago. 

752,228.  Pneumatic  tire.  H.  E.  Irwin,  Galesburg,  III.,  assignor  to 
Irwin  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago. 

752,361.     Vaginal  douche.     N.  C.  E.  Schwartz.   New  York  city. 

752.414.  Covered  elastic  cord.     R.  B.  Price,  Chicago. 

752.415.  Apparatus  for  mounting  tires.     R.  B.  Price,  Chicago. 

752.416.  Rubber  vehicle  tire  [solid].     R.  B.  Price,  Chicago. 

752.417.  Rubber  vehicle  tire  [solid].     R.  B.  Price,  Chicago. 
752,516.     Foot  warmer  [of  flexible  waterproof  material].     J.D.Carney, 

Clinton,  Mo. 

752.632.  Heel.     E.  D.  Tyler.  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


Issued  February  23,  1904. 
752,639.     Cushion  tire.     S.  Adlam,  New  York  city. 
752,654.     Means  for  inflating  life  belts.     Henry  Clews,  Jr.,  New  York 

city,  and  F.  V.  Dalziel,  Paris,  France. 
752,703.     Controlling  device  for  vulcanizers  or  like  apparatus.     C.  E. 

Orndorf,  Ligonier,  Pa.,  assignor  of  one  half  to  L.  S.  Smith  &  Son, 

Pittsburgh. 
752,826.     Tire  repairer.     C.  C.  Deschenes,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
752,833.     Attachment  plug  [for  electrical  apparatus].     P.  H.  FieldiDg, 

New  York  city. 
752,891.     Rubber  tire.     G.  B.  Dryden,  Chicago. 

752.951.  Rubber-like  gum  [derived  from  Picradenia  floribunda  utilis, 
the  much  vaunted  rubber  plant  of  Colorado],  M.  G.  Brownell, 
Denver,  Colo. 

752.952.  Rubber-like  gum.     M.  G.  Brownell,  Denver,  Colo. 
752,975.     Machine  for  working  rubber.     Arthur  N.  Hood,  Boston. 
752, 9S8.     Rubber-like  material   [derived  from     Picradenia  floribunda 

utilis'].     Richard  A.  Leigh,  assignor  to  the  Western  Rubber  Co., 

both  of  Denver,  Colo. 
753.000.     Glove.     W.  B.  Phillips,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
753,002.     Bath  Tub.     C.  A.  Ricks,  Glenville,  Ohio. 
753,063.     Water  bottle.     J.  F.  Goodridge,  Boston. 
753,096.     Hose  coupling.     P.  C.  Osteen,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
753,184.     Typewriter  attachment.   L.  II.  Weston,  Deer  Island,  Oregon 

753.204.  Method  of  manufacturing  cushion  tires.  M.  Nirdlinger, 
Philadelphia. 

753.205.  Vehicle  tire.     Same. 

753.206.  Art  of  manufacturing  vehicle  tires.     Same, 

Issued  March  i,  1904. 

753,230.  Hose  [spirally  wound,  for  air  brakes].  R.  B.  Calcutt,  Chi- 
cago. 

753>3'0.  Composition  of  matter  [including  India-rubber]  W.  A. 
Price,  assignor  to  the  Electric  and  Dental  Specialty  Co.,  both  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

753,322.  Garment  [shirt  with  elastic  insertion  from  top  to  bottom,  in 
front,  in  lieu  of  openings].     J.  A.  Scriven.  New  York  city. 

753,401,  Vehicle  tire.  H.  E.  Irwin,  Galesburg,  111.,  assignor  to  Ir- 
win Rubber  Co  ,  Chicago. 

753,426.     Vehicle  wheel  tire  [pneumatic].     H.  A.  Palmer,  Erie,  Pa. 

753>593  Fountain  marking  device.  J.  E.  Langill,  New  York  city,  as- 
signor to  Langill   Fountain  Pen  and  Brush  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

753.634-     Hose  nozzle.     C.  L.  Sankey,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

753,646.     Tire  for  vehicle  wheels.     J.  A.  Swinehart,  Akron,  Ohio. 

753,684.  Truss  for  ruptures  [with  pad  of  sponge  rubber].  B.  J.  Douds, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Reissue. 


12,200.     Bottle  tap.     J.  A.  Sherrard,  Boston,  Mass. 

[Not j.—  Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  ordered 
from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid  ] 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Patents  Applied  For— 1903. 

[•  Denotes  Applications  from  the  United  States.] 

802.  Silvio  T.  Tatti,  London.  Compound  for  use  in  dress  shields. 
Jan.  :2. 

824.     W.  Bentley,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  wheel  for  vehicles.     Jan.  12. 

837.  D.  Anderson  and  H.  J.  S.  Cassal,  London.  Pneumatic  tire. 
Jan.  12. 

936.     J.  Birtwisle,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire.     Jan.  14. 

*g83  T.  R.  I.  Willis,  Kingston-on-Thames.  Hose  coupling.  .(J. 
Homola,  United  States.)     Jan.  14. 

1.073.     Marie  L.  Rollier,  London.     Boot  heel.     Jan.  15. 

1,131.     W.  A.  Morrall,  Birmingham.     Pneumatic  tire.     Jan.  16. 

1,156.  F.  W.  Mottershaw  and  C.  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited.  Manches- 
ter.    Inflatable  toy.     Jan.  16. 

1,160.  H.  W.  Hanwell,  Coventry.  Device  for  adjusting  the  length  of 
gas  tubing  and  the  like.     Jan.  16. 

1,183.  W.  C.  Church,  M.  Griffiths,  and  C.  C.  Braithwaite,  London. 
Brake  blocks  for  vehicles  and  tire  treads  for  use  therewith. 

1,219.     Oswald  G.  Moseley,  Manchester.     Pueumatic  tire.     Jan.  18. 

1,243.     G.  V.  Brooks,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Jan.  18. 

1,260.     S.  Miller,  London.     Pneumatic  wire  tire.     Jan.  18. 
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1,291.     C.  W.  Zaring,  London.     Horseshoe  pad.     Jan.  18. 

1,291.  C.  W.  Zaring,  London.  Composite  soft  tread  for  tires,  horse- 
shoe pads,  mats,  etc.     Jan.  18. 

1,317.      R.  Sharpels,  Swinton.   Unpuncturable  tire  for  motors.    Jan.  19. 

1,356.  W.  Baxter  and  F.  W.  Summerfield,  Wolferhampton.  "Band 
S  "  rubber  sole.     Jan.  19. 

1,367.     D.  S.  Hodge,  Brad  well- on-Sea.      Pneumatic  tire.     Jan.  19. 

1.373-     R-  Bell,  Glasgow.     Rubber  tire  for  motors.     Jan.  19. 

1,384.     E.  F.  McArdle,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Jan.  19. 

1,454.  T.  H.  Roberts,  and  N.  Roberts,  Manchester.  Rubber  pad  for 
boots.     Jan.  20. 

1,486.     G   S.  Ogilvie,  London.     Tire  for  motors.     Jan.  20. 

1,490.  F.  H  Richardson,  London.  Means  for  preventing  tire  punc- 
tures.    Jan.  20. 

1,497.     E.  Midgley,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Jan.  20. 

1 ,553-      H.  Taylor-Stephens,  London.     Pncnmatic  tire  cover.    Jan.  21. 

1,712.      R.  Appleyard,  London.     Golf  ball.     Jan.  22. 

1,724.  F.  C.Jones, London.  Rubber  connection  for  rubber  and  metallic 
tube.     Jan.  23. 

1,726.  J.  McCraith,  Melton-Mowbray.  Substance  suitable  for  replac- 
ing or  in  conjunction  with  Caoutchouc.     Jan.  23. 

1,735.     E.  N.  Molesworth-Hepworth,  Manchester.   Golf  ball.     Jan.  23. 

1,781.     F.  Wackenbuth,  London.     Syringe.     Jan.  23. 

•1,870.     F.  J.  Gruss,  London.     Vaginal  syringe.     Jan.  25. 

1,889.  J.  P.  Higgins,  London.  Improvement  in  wheel  rim  and  a  tire 
therefor.     Jan.  25. 

1,904.  W.  M.  Thompson,  London.  Prevention  of  side  slipping  in  ve- 
hicle tires.    Jan.  25. 

1,919.  T.  J.  R.  Clarkson,  Birmingham.  Prevention  of  side  slipping  in 
pneumatic  tires.      Jan.  26. 

1,930.     G.  Murray,  Glasgow.    Method  of  waterproofing  textile  fabrics. 

Jan.  26. 
1,946.     Christian  H.  Gray  and  T.  Sloper,  London.  Securing  pneumatic 

tires  to  rims.     Jan.  26. 
1,976.     A.  Nehemias,  London.     Fountain  penholder.     Jan.  26. 
1,989.     F.  W.  Page  and  T.   W.  Cope,  London.     Detachable  heel  tips 

for  boots.     Jan.  26. 
1,992.     W.  P.  Thompson,  London.  Inflation  of  pneumatic  tires.  (Com- 
municated from  Italy.)     Jan.  26. 
1,996.     E.  Hor  and  H.  Wieser,  Liverpool.     Tire  valve.     Jan.  2b. 
2,114.     C.  T.  Scott,  Sheffield.      Non-skidding  cover  for  pneumatic  tire. 

Jan.  28. 
2,121.     W.   Foster   and   B.    S.   Foster,    Leeds.     Revolving  boot  heel. 

Jan.  28. 
2,173.     A.  Merritt,   London.     Improvement  in   wheel  rims  and  tires. 

Jan.  28. 
2,183.     H.  R.  Ashby,  London.     Hose  coupler.     Jan.  28. 
2,272.     G.  W.  Pitt  and   E.    Martin,  London.       Tread  for  vehicle  tires. 

Jan.  29. 
2,388.      W.  R.  Taylor,  Birmingham.     Solid  automobile  tire,     Feb.  1. 
2,483.     A.  G.   Bloxam,   London.       Injection  syringe  (J.  &  H.  Lieber, 

Germany).     Feb.  I. 

2,493.     E.  J.  Bliss,  London.  Cushion  heel  pad  for  boots.     Feb.  I. 

2,518.     C.  Harvey,  Glasgow.     Pneumatic  tire  valve.     Feb.  2. 

2,554.     H.  Schnepp,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Feb.  2. 

2,605.      M.  Simpson,  Liverpool.     Detachable  heel  for  boots.     Feb.  2. 

2,621.     E.  Boydell,  London-     Tire  valve  seat.     Feb    3. 

2,712.     R.  Lenel,  London       Waterproof  collars  and  cuffs-     Feb.  3. 

2,718.     A.  H.  Hayles,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Feb.  3. 

2,775.  W.  H.  Burtonshaw  and  F.  R.  Pedder,  Bradford.  Heel  pad  for 
boots.     Feb.  4. 

2,779-     W.  Fernie,  Glasgow.     Golf  ball.     Feb.  4. 

2,780.     J.  H.  Roger,  Glasgow.     Golf  ball.     Feb.  4. 

2,788.     R.  W.  B.  Oppenshaw,   Bournville,  near  Birmingham.     Wheel 

rim  for  securing  pneumatic  or  solid  rubber  tires.     Feb.  4. 
2,816.     G.  V.  De  Luca,  London.     Golf  ball.     Feb.  4. 
2,830.     J.  Griffiths,  London.     Adjustable  bootheel  pad.     Feb.  4. 
2,  834.     A.  F.  Longdon  and  W.  Forman,    London.     Knitting  machine 

for  tubular  elastic  fabrics.     Feb.  4. 
2,880.      H.  Cassell,  Glasgow.      Puncture  proof  tire  cover.     Feb.  5. 
2,832.     E.  W.  Wooders,  Manchester.      Rubber  bootheel  pad.     Feb.  5. 
2,982.     L.  Lessman  and  M.   Weinkopf,   Manchester.     Preparation  for 

impregnating  rubber  tires.     Feb.  6. 


2,991.  T.  H.  Sample  and  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  Man- 
chester.    Inflatable  musical  toy.     Feb.  6. 

2,997-     J-  F-  Funck,  London.      Improvement  in  vulcanizers.     Feb.  6. 

3,035.     G.  Moore,  Jr.,  Birmingham.     Bicycle  tire.     Feb.  8. 

3,047.     T.  Gare,  Manchester.     Elastic  tire.     Feb.  8. 

3,086      R.  Martini  and  W.  A.  A.  Grevers,  London.    Tire  rim.  Feb.  8. 

3,169.  F.  D.  Cash.  London.  Suspension  chain  for  rubber  gas  tubing 
and  the  like.     Feb.  9. 

3,202.     P.  S    Fowler,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Feb.  9. 

3,259.  J.  Mloatti,  Liverpool.  Prevention  of  side  slip  in  vehicle  tires. 
Feb.  9. 

3,290.  R.  N.  Molesworth-Hepworth,  Manchester.  Golf  ball,  billiard 
ball,  etc  ,  and  means  of  connecting  portions  thereof.     Feb.  10. 

3,296.     E.  P.  Wooders,  Manchester.     Revolving  boot  heel.     Feb.  10. 

3,303.      E.  Niederhaiiser,  London.     Tire  cover.     Feb.  10. 

3,347.     R.  M.  Howison,  London.      Heel  pad.      Feb.  10. 

3,362.     C.  A.  Brackelsberg,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Feb.  10. 

Patents  Granted. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  January  27,  1904.] 

21,326(1902).     Bandage-tourniquet.      E.  Denain,   Paris. 

"21,255  (>902).     Dress  shield       D.  Basch,  New  Vork  city. 

•21,356(1902).     Dress  shield.     D.  Basch,  New  York  city. 

2t, 371  (1902).     Vehicle  wheel.     J.  Hamilton,  Leicester. 

21.375(1902).  Laying  electric  cables  (device  to  prevent  injury  to  in- 
sulation when  laying  at  low  temperatures].  G.  Zaph,  Cologne, 
Germany. 

21,380  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [chain  nail  embedded  in  cover].  E. 
Medsley,  London. 

21,419(1902).  Spraying  nozzle  [for  garden  hose,  syringes,  etc.]  W. 
C.  G.  Ludfoid,  Sutton  Coldlield,  near  Birmingham. 

*2i,444  (1902)  Marine  life  saving  belt.  H.  A.  Ayvad,  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  United  States. 

21,458(1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [cover  protected  by  pigskin].  C.  F. 
Cooper,  Leytonstone. 

21,478(1902).  Waterproof  cloak.  S.  L.  Mandleberg,  Salford,  and  A. 
H.  L.  Wyatt,  Thames  Ditton. 

21,504(1902).  Rubber  bootheel.  W.  McLellan,  Bredbury,  and  G. 
Mellor,  Woodley. 

21,575(1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     R.  Williams,  London. 

21,594(1902).     Rubber  bootheel.     T.  H.  Slack,  Alderley  Edge. 
(Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  Febri/ary  3,  1904.] 

21,639  (1902).      Heel  protector.     E.  C.  Stacey,  Cleethorphes. 

21,745(1902).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  suitable  rim].  H.  Sandwith,  Lon- 
don. 

21,866  (1902).     Heel  protector.     A.  G.  Leach,   Kingston  upon-Hull. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  February  10,  1904.] 

22,172  (1902).     Golf  ball.     Charles  J.  Grist,  Banstead,  Surrey. 

22,227  (1902).  Tool  (or  smoothing  garden  paths.  A.  J.  Boult,  Lon- 
don.    (G.  J.  Hoskins,  Ultimo,  N.  S.  W.) 

22,301  (1902).     Traveling  bath.      M.   J     Adams,  Scottswood-on-Tyne. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  February  17,  1904.1 

22,462(1902).  Bottle  stopper  [with  rubber  washer  J.  J.  Nies,  Karls- 
ruhe, Germany. 

22.590  (1902).  Golf  club  [striking  face  may  be  India-rubber  or  Gutta- 
percha].     R.  L.  Urquhart  and  E.  M.  Urquhart,  Dunbar. 

22,6iS  (1902).  Method  of  impressing  designs  on  India  rubber  during 
vulcanization.     E.  P.  Raper,  Low  Ousegate,  Yorkshire. 

22,662(1902).  Pneumatic  tire.  H.  Jelley,  Birmingham,  and  J.  Jelley, 
Coventry. 

22,696  (1902).     Glove  protector.     W.  B.  Walley,  Lee,  Kent. 

22,72s  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire  [with  special  rim].     J.  Ashland,  Gorey, 

Ireland. 
22,801  (1902).     Sole  and  heel  protector.     G.   Looms,   Market  Harbor- 

ough. 

22,804  (>9°2).  Fire  extinguisher.  J.  Wetter,  London.  (Communi- 
cated from  Germany). 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  Frbruary  24,  1904.] 
22,855  (1902).      Heel  protector.     J.  C.  Hale,  Alexandria,  Scotland. 
22,893  ('902).      Handle  for  cricket  bats.     R.  Abel,  London. 
22,902(1902).     Pump  for  inflating  motor  tires.     S.  L.  Boot,  R.  Clegg, 

W.  Taylor,  and  J.  Ediss,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 
22,973  (1902).     Elastic  tire  [with  lining  of  cork  shavings],    F.  F.  Boyd, 

Inverernan,    Hampshire. 
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23,002  (1902).     Pocket  spittoon.     F.    K.    Beyer,    Bielefeld,  Germany, 

and  another. 
23,004  (1902).     Resilient  tire.     J.  Taylor,  Salford. 
23,033  (1902).     Waterproof  coat  [may  be  used  as  a  ground  sheet].     T. 

S.  Scarborough,  J.  Miller,  and  British  Millerain  Co  ,  Halifax. 
23,052  (1902).     J.  Hiibner  and  C.  Danne,  Hannover-Linden,  Germany. 
23,118  (1902).      Heel  and  sole.     \V.  T.  Sochon,  London. 
23,123(1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     C.  Burnett,  Durham. 
23.146  (1902).     Tube  for  feeding  bottle.     W.  Foster  and  M.  R.  Ellis, 

Hull. 
•23,160(1902).     Reservoir  pen.     J.  Bovill,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

23.213  (1902).     Elastic  heel.      H.  Holt,  Cardiff. 

23.214  (1902).     Rubber  heel  tip.     T.  B.  Smith,  Gravesend. 

23,234  (1902).  Tube  for  feeding  bottles.  H.  S.  Barnes,  Northfield, 
and  J.  Ellis,  Kingston-on-Hull. 

23,241  (1902).  Brake  blocks  [formed  by  coiling  fabric  treated  with  rub- 
ber solution].     A.  W.  deVal,  London. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 
Patents  Granted. 
149,388  (Class  301/).    Elastic  stocking  with  hose-like  calf  having  a  longi- 
tudinal seam  and  connecting  edge  on   the  underside.     W.  F.  Ware 
and  W.  R.  Cartledge,  Philadelphia,  United  States.     Jan.  20. 
150,296  (CI.  39<z).     Process  and  appliance  for  molding  hollow  bodies  out 
of  plastic  substances.     E.  Dor-Delattre,   Budel,   Holland.     July  3, 
1903. 
150,337  (CI.  37^/).      Door   and    window    strips.      H.    Thust,    Cologne. 
Jan.  9,  1903. 

Design  Patents  Granted  [Gebrauchsmuster]. 

215.176  (Class  30/  ).  Friction  glove  armed  with  sponge  rubber.  Han 
nover'sche  Gummi  Kamm  Co.,  A  -G.,  Hannover.     Jan.  20. 

215.177  (CI.  30/).  Friction  band  armed  with  sponge  rubber.  Han- 
nover'sche  Gummi-Kamm  Co.,  A.-G.,  Hannover.     Jan.  20. 

215,697  (CI.  36).  Knit  glove  coated  with  rubber.  A  Ebenstein,  Ber- 
lin.    Jan    27. 

216,493  (CI.  70(5).  Ink  lead  for  fountain  penholders.  I.  Bierlein,  Ber- 
lin.    Feb.  3 

217,102  (CI.  3a).  Rubber  band,  upon  the  ends  of  which  are  attached 
rubber  pressure  surfaces  provided  with  clamps  for  cuffs.  W.  Kor- 
nacki,  Konigsberg.     Feb    17. 

216,987  (CI.  47/).  Rubber  hose  having  a  roughened  outer  surface. 
Asbest  u.  Gummiwerke  Alfred  Calmon,  A.-G.,  Hamburg. 
Feb.  17. 

2 '5,733  (Ci.  63*).     Non    tearable    and    non   explosive    rubber  hose  for 
pneumatic  wheel  tires.     G.  Moning,  Berlin.     Oct.  8,  1903. 
Applications. 

10,202  (Class  41^).   Elastic  hat  holder.   M.  Archambault,  Paris.     Feb.  3. 

18,588.  (CI.  34<").  Elastic  buffing  ring  for  brass  buffing  machines. 
G.  Robinsohn,  Dresden.     Feb.  10. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (With  Dates  of  Application). 

336,095  (Oct.  19,  1903).  Cadet  and  Coignet.  Unpuncturable  pneu- 
matic tire. 

336,206  (Oct.  21,  1903).  Seguin  and  de  Roussy  de  Sales.  Process  of 
manufacturing  caoutchouc. 

336,312  (Oct.  30,  1903)  Societe  Ge'nerale  des  Etablissements  Bergou- 
gnan  &  Co.     Corrugated  tread  for  pneumatic  and  solid  tires. 

336,339  (Sept.  28,  1903).  Dezarnaud.  Receptacle  for  reserve  pneu- 
matic tires  on  automobiles. 

336,  >oS  (Nov.  2,  1303).  Hirchson  and  Natanson.  Pneumatic  tire  cov- 
ers for  bicycles  and  automobiles. 

336,531  (Nov.  II,  1903).     Coffin  and  Renouard.     Tire  for  automobiles. 

336,629  (Jan.  22,  1903).  Legrand.  "  Take  down  "  rim-felly  for  pneu- 
matic and  other  elastic  tires. 

336.641  (Nov.  9,  1903).  The  Fawkes  Rubber  Co.  (United  States). 
Tires  for  bicycles  and  vehicles. 

336.642  (Nov.  9,  1903).  The  Fawkes  Rubber  Co.  (United  States). 
Molds  for  wheel  tires. 

336,654  (Nov.  13,  1903).  Societe  anonyme  de  Pneumatiques  Cuir  Sam- 
son.    Process  of  attaching  leather  protectors  on  rubber  tires. 

336,706  (Nov.  9.  1903).     Calmus.     Non  deflating  pneumatic  tire. 

336,712  (Nov.  14,  1903).     Chary.     Elastic  tire. 

336,770  (Nov.  18,  1903).  Societe  anonyme  des  Etablissements  Falcon- 
net- Perodeaud.     Elastic  pebble-tread  tire. 

(Note.—  Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  obtained  from 
R.  rtobet,  Ingenieur-Consul,  t6,  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at  50  cents  each,  post- 
paid.] 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


WE  have  received  from  J.  G.  Ingram  &  Son,  of  the  Lon- 
don India  Rubber  Works  (Hackney  Wick,  London),  an 
illustrated  catalogue  of  India-rubber  goods  of  their  manufac- 
ture, chiefly  seamless  molded  surgical  goods,  and  other  like 
sundries.  This  catalogue  is  devoted  to  illustrations  alone — 
twenty-two  plates  on  large  sized  paper,  each  showing  a  num- 
ber of  articles  indicated  by  numbers,  and  the  whole  substan- 
tially bound  for  permanent  use.  Accompanying  it  is  a  Price 
List,  of  recent  issue,  with  references  to  the  engravings  in  the 
catalogue.  The  price  list  is  also  printed  in  French  and  Spanish 
editions,  the  same  illustrated  catalogue  serving  equally  well 
with  either.  This  house  dates  from  1847,  and  are  large  con- 
tractors to  the  government,  besides  which  an  important  export 
trade  has  been  built  up. 

Continental  Rubber  Works  (Erie,  Pennsylvania)  send 
us  their  first  catalogue,  devoted  to  bicycle  and  automobile 
tires.  They  have  been  granted  patents  on  single  tube  and 
double  tube  tires  and  inner  tubes,  the  details  of  which  are  il- 
lustrated in  this  pamphlet.  Pedal  rubbers,  repair  plugs,  and 
valves  are  also  illustrated.     [$}i"X  %l/i"-     16  pages.] 

G  &  J  Tire  Co.  ( Indianapolis,  Indiana),  issue  a  catalogue  for 
1904  of  "  G  &  J  "  detachable  tires  for  use  on  automobiles,  motor 
cycles,  and  driving  carriages.  Details  are  given  of  the  special 
features  of  these  tires,  with  the  help  of  illustrations,  together 
with  prices  for  tires  of  different  dimensions.  [4%"X6^".  12 
pages. 

The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New 
York)  issue  a  portfolio  of  plates  illustrating  designs  in  colors  of 
their  Rubber  Tiling,  showing  a  number  of  attractive  effects. 
15'  X  7%"-    13  plates.] 

Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  issue  Catalogue  C, 
devoted  to  rubber  and  cotton  rubber  lined  Garden  Hose.  Be- 
ginning with  some  general  considerations  relating  to  garden 
hose  construction,  the  catalogue  describes  in  detail  the  various 
grades  manufactured  by  the  company,  and  ends  with  a  list  of 
hose  fittings.    [5Jsf"X  7?4///.     1 6  pages.] 

B.  Priestley  &  Co.  (Bradford,  England,  and  New  York) 
send  out  a  tastefully  illustrated  booklet  showing  uses  for 
"  Cravenette "  raincoats,  with  some  notes  on  the  merits  of 
these  goods.    [4K"X  6j4".     16  pages.] 

MichelinTire  Co. — United  States  agency  (NewYork)  issue 
a  price  list  of  Michelin  pneumatic  tires,  for  automobiles,  made 
by  the  renowned  factory  of  Michelin  et  Cie.,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
France,  and  also  valves,  repair  outfits,  and  other  accessories. 
[4fs//X6^".     12  pages.] 

Picher  Lead  Co.  (New  York  and  Chicago)  issue  a  booklet 
entitled  "The  Story  of  Picher  Sublimed  White  Lead,"  in 
which  is  recounted  the  experience  of  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess of  making  white  lead  by  "sublimation,  by  the  gentleman 
who  is  now  the  company's  general  manager,  and  the  merits 
stated  of  the  material  thus  produced.     ^^"X^'.     16  pages] 

The  Vehicle  Apron  and  Hood  Co.  (Columbus,  Ohio)  have 
issued  Price  List  No.  9  of  storm  fronts,  aprons,  and  hoods  for 
buggies  and  other  vehicles,  which  they  make  in  great  variety, 
using  rubber  drill  supplied  from  an  important  rubber  factory. 
The  business  is  very  extensive,  having  existed  for  thirteen  years, 
and  now  representing  a  capital  of  $100,000.  [3}i"X6}i".  52 
pages.] 

ALSO    RECEIVED. 

Pilley  Packing  and  Flue  Brush  Manufacturing  Co.  (formerly  St. 
Louis  Steel  Wire  Brush  Co.)  St.  Louis=  Packings,  Flue  Brushes,  etc. 
16  pages. 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio=[The  Endurance  Run  as  a 
Test  of  1904  Diamond  Tires].     4  pages. 
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TCIA0C    MARK. 


Goodrich 
Rubber  Goods 


=    For 


UTILITY. 


Factory,  Office,  Home 
and  Outing. 

EVERYTHING    IN    RUBBER. 


TRADE     MARK 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 

AKRON  RUBBER  WORKS. 


NEW  YORK,  66-68  Reade  Street  and  1699  Broadway. 
BOSTON,  157  Summer  Street.  CHICAGO,  141  Lake  Street. 

DENVER,  1444  Curtis  Street.  BUFFALO,  9  W.  Huron   Street. 

DETROIT,  80  E.  Congress  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  922  Arch  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  392  nission  St.  LONDON,  7  SNOW  HILL,  E.  C. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  wriie. 
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NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL 


WE    WILL    REMOVE     ON 
OR  ABOUT  MAY  1ST  TO 


Nos.  91-93  Chambers  St. 


BETWEEN    BROADWAY   AND   CHURCH   STREET) 


mm 

mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 
mm 


GARDEN     HOSB     FOR    1904. 


Rubber  Lined  Cotton. 


Three,  Four,  Five 
and  Seven  ply  Hose 
—ALL  COLORS.— 

Write  for  Samples  a nd  Prices 

The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co., 


Cleveland  Seamless 
Tube  Hose 

Means  Larger  Sales, 
No  Complaints 
For  the  Jobber. 

;leveland,  ohio. 


Mention  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write, 
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THE   "PICRADENIA"  AND  THE  GRAPHIC  CHART. 


THREE  United  States  patents  granted  recently — two  of 
them  to  Myron  G.  Brownell,  and  one  to  Richard  A. 
Leigh,  both  at  present  of  Denver,  Colorado — may  prove 
of  no  little  interest  to  rubber  men. 
The  first  patent  granted  to  Brownell,  No.  752,951,1s  for  a 
Rubber-like  Gum.  In  this  he  states  clearly  that  he  has  invented 
— really  invented — this  gum.  Some  finicky  people  might  claim 
that  he  merely  extracted  the  gum,  but  let  his  words  stand- 
The  genesis  of  his  invention  appears  to  be  the  discovery  in  his 
locality  of  a  plant  or  shrub  known  (not  widely)  as  the  "  Colo- 


[1]  Picrad,nia\    [2]    Plant  ground 

jioribunda  or  suitably 

utilis.  prepared. 


Water.     [6]   Pulp   subjected    to  coin- 
Pulp  pressive  rubbing  action. 

Gum         17]  Fiber. 


rado  rubber  plant."  This,  according  to  a  botanist  to  whom 
it  was  submitted,  turns  out  to  be  the  Picradenia  Jioribunda 
utilis,  and  he  adds  that  it  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
rubber  in  its  roots.  This  plant  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Picradenia  Richardsoni,  the  Picradenia  Brownelli.or,  the  Picra- 
denia Leighhigh  valleyi, 

Mr.  Brownell  takes  the  plant  by  force,  dries  it,  powders  it, 
puts  it  in  a  solution  of,  say  benzine,  to  which  is  added  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  rubber-like  gum.     The 

I  i/mtutel  ttr  \ 


[1]  Picradenia    [2]   Plant  ground  [3]   Pulp  formed  by  mix- [4]   Hydrocarbon  or 
fioiibunda  or  suitably  ing  prepared  plant  other  suitable 

utilis.  prepared.  and  hydrocarbons.  product. 

f5]  Separation  of     [6]  Distillation     [7]   Residue       [8]  Condensed 
plant  from  fiber.  of  liquid.  orgum.  solvent. 

FIQ.  2. 

liquid  is  then  separated  from  the  plant  fiber,  is  later  subjected 
to  distillation,  leaving  the  gum  in  one  receptacle  and  the  sol- 
vent in  another.  The  subjoined  drawing  or  graphic  chart 
(Fig.  i)  graphically  indicates  the  various  steps  of  the  process. 
Further  on  Mr.  Brownell  says  that  while  the  process  that  he 
describes  of  recovering  the  gum  has  been  found  efficient,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  he  may  employ  any  process  which  will 
serve  to  produce  the  gum  from  the  plant  Picradenia  Jioribunda 
utilis.  Therefore  hands  off  from  the  Picradenia—  and  don't 
monkey  with  the  utilis. 


After  affixing  his  signature  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
Mr.  Brownell  proceeds  to  spring  on  an  awestruck  world  patent 
No.  752,952.  Here  he  has  a  graphic  chart  (Fig.  2)  as  well  as  a 
picture  of  a  machine,  used  as  an  aid  in  inventing  the  rubber- 
like gum.  This  process  consists  of  the  grinding  of  the  plant, 
its  mixture  with  water  until  a  pulp  is  formed,  a  subjection  to 
compressive  rubbing  action,  and  the  separation  of  the  gum  and 
fiber  by  washing,  and  this  delivers  the  gum  pure,  which  is  al- 
ways a  desideratum.  The  witnesses  having  come  in  about  this 
time,  Myron  G.  affixed  his  signature,  and  we  turn  to  the  third 
patent. 

This  is  numbered  752,988  and  is  granted  to  Leigh,  who  as- 
signs it  to  the  Western  Rubber  Co.,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  It  is 
evident  from  the  beginning  that  the  graphic  chart  has  got  in 
its  work  on  this  inventor  also,  for  he  springs  one  on  the  reader 
at  the  first  jump  (Fig.  3).  His  invention,  however,  deals  with 
the  utilization  of  the  gum;  in  other  words  he  attends  to  the 


[11 

Picradenia 

Jior  tbunda 

utilis  gum. 

[3] 

[4] 

Gum,    Sulphur, 

Mixture  con 

[3] 

etc.,  mixed 

verted  into 

Sulphur 

together. 

sheets. 

etc. 

Sheets  cut  up  or 

otherwise    suitably 

prepared  for 

vulcanizing. 

re] 

Subjected 
to  heat. 
FIG.  3. 

utilis.  Briefly  described,  he  mixes  it  with  "  sulfur."  sheets  it, 
cuts  it  up  or  otherwise  suitably  prepares  it  for  vulcanizing,  and 
vulcanizes  it  !  He  makes  hard  or  soft  goods.  He  cures  in  dry 
or  wet  heats — and,  like  Brownell,  he  too,  affixes  his  signature. 

But  what  of  the  "  Salad  rubber  plant  ?  " 

For  years  both  of  these  discoverers  must  have  known  the  Lac • 
tuca  sativa,  which  contains  rubber,  not  in  its  roots  but  in  its 
broad  succulent  leaves.  It  is  even  more  of  a  utilis  than  the 
Picradenia,  for  its  leaves  are  edible.  That  it  is  commonly 
known  as  "  lettuce  "  in  no  way  interferes  with  its  value  as  a 
possible  rubber  producer,  orat  least  a  producer  of  a  rubber-like 
gum.  Further  than  this,  if  edible  solvents  were  used  after  the 
mixing  chamber  were  reached,  the  product  might  follow  one 
line  of  treatment  and  emerge  as  Para  rubber,  or  another  and  be 
marketed  as  lettuce  salad.  In  order  effectually  to  protect  such 
a  valuable  process  and  interest  sufficient  capital  to  do  the  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  for  a  patent,  il- 
lustrated by  the  subjoined  graphic  chart  (Fig.  4.) 
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FIQ.  4.     [.SEE  PRECEDING  PAGE.] 

THE    WONDERFUL    COLORADO    RUBBER    PLANT. 

[Thh  India  Rubber  World  disclaims  responsibility  for  any  of  the  state- 
ments which  follow  ,  in  relation  to  the  "  Colorado  rubber  plant,"  said  state- 
ments being  compiled  from  various  newspapers  now  on  file  in  this  office.] 

In  the  issues  of  recent  western  newspapers  may  be  found  in- 
formation regarding  the  "  rubber  weed,"  sufficiently  varied  to 
meet  every  taste.  It  abounds  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  proof  of  its  non  existence 
in  any  given  locality.  It  is  described  as  "a  variety  of  chico 
weed  ";  it  is  known  locally  in  various  regions  as  "sage  brush," 
"rabbit  brush,"  "cotton  weed,"  "rag  weed,"  and  "poison 
weed"  (because  it  is  fatal  to  sheep).  Botanically,  is  Actinella 
Richardsoni.    Botanically  it  is  also  Picradcnia  floribunda  utilis. 

This  plant  grows  in  bunches  about  one  foot  high,  and  has  a 
small  yellow  flower,  somewhat  like  a  daisy.  It  has  several 
roots,  the  main  one  growing  straight  downward,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  weighing  about  4  ounces.  "  It  looks  like  a 
worthless  shrub."  There  are  seven  varieties  of  it.  It  grows  6 
feet  high.  It  frequently  grows  15  feet  high.  When  cut  off  at 
the  root,  it  grows  again  to  a  greater  size.  "  Some  of  the  plants 
show  a  diameter  of  4  feet  and  some  of  8  feet." 

The  plant  covers  thousands  of  acres  and  long  has  been  con- 
sidered a  nuisance.  It  was  discovered  less  than  two  years  ago 
by  a  prospector  named  Spencer,  who,  on  losing  his  way,  and 
becoming  hungry,  fell  to  chewing  everything  that  came  his 
way,  with  the  result  that  he  found  that  the  roots  of  this  plant 
contained  a  rubber  like  gum.  Fifteen  years  ago  John  Beck, 
while  a  wealthy  mine  owner  in  Utah,  found  that  the  roots  of 
this  plant  contained  rubber,  but  he  wasn't  interested  in  rubber 
then.  Later,  his  fortune  gone,  he  remembered  the  rubber 
plant,  and,  being  a  chemist,  thought  it  might  be  worth  some- 
thing. So,  after  a  long  search,  he  rediscovered  it,  and  now  he 
is  getting  up  a  million  dollar  company  in  Utah  to  make  rubber 
from  the  plant.  The  stalks  bear  a  fuzz  which  can  be  used  as 
cotton  ;  the  bark  yields  a  fiber  resembling  horsehair  ;  the  bark 
is  also  good  as  fuel;  it  yields  tar  paper  and  Japanese  paper; 
the  roots  look  like  horseradish  and  stand  well  out  of  the 
ground  ;  the  roots  are  rich  in  potash  ;  the  flowers  have  me- 
dicinal properties ;  the  seed  pods  yield  camomile.  The  plant 
was  discovered  by  C.  M.  Fueller,  a  Denver  chemist.  William 
Sunderland,  the  veteran  metallurgist,  chemist,  and  mining  en- 
gineer, is  the  true  discoverer  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  valuable 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  put,  and  is  amply  fortified  with  papers 
to  prove  his  claim. 

The  fact  that  the  plant  contains  rubber  was  discovered  by 
F.  R.  Marsh,  a  Denver  promoter,  who  has  organized  the 
American  Crude  Rubber  Co.,  with  $1,000,000  capital,  to  get 
the  rubber  out.  The  American  Crude  Rubber  Co.  have  ad- 
vertised that  they  own  patents  covering  the   product  of  the 


try  in 
days. 


Colorado  rubber  plant,  as  well  as  the  process  of  mak- 
ing rubber  therefrom.  The  Salida  board  of  trade  are 
dickering  with  other  parties  for  the  erection  of  a  rub- 
ber extraction  works.  The  American  company  wrote 
to  the  board  of  trade,  calling  attention  to  the  patents, 
and  received  a  letter  in  reply  stating  that  it  must  be 
a  "  big  bluff,"  and  that  the  American  company  had 
"  unlimited  gall  and  nerve."  The  Salida  Mail  calls 
the  holders  of  the  patents  "  a  conclave  of  confidence 
men,"  and  says  that  the  Salida  business  men  "  know 
a  grafter  when  they  see  him."  Meanwhile  it  is  as- 
serted that  in  New  Mexico  a  factory  is  producing 
an  excellent  quality  of  rubber  from  this  wonderful 
plant. 

It  is  the  greatest   thing   ever  discovered.     Gold 
mining  is  out  of  sight.     Colorado  is  the  irchest  coun- 
the  world.     The  new  rubber  will  be  ready  in  about  60 
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BRITISH    RUBBER    MANUFACTURERS     ASSOCIATION. 

THE  India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom  now  embraces  28  manufacturing  firms, 
including  the  most  important  in  the  country.  The  membership 
was  increased  by  3  firms  within  the  past  year.  During  the  year 
several  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  trade  received  the 
attention  of  the  association,  or  of  its  officers  or  committees, 
and  in  respect  to  most  of  them  satisfactory  agreements  were 
arrived  at.  For  instance,  certain  restrictions  on  the  carriage 
of  rubber  solution  on  railway  trains  were  modified,  and  the 
rate  reduced.  Through  the  medium  of  the  association,  its 
members  were  enabled  readily  to  act  in  concert  in  making  the 
advances  on  the  selling  prices  of  their  products  rendered  nec- 
essary during  the  year  by  the  higher  cost  of  raw  materials.  A 
committee  of  the  association  have  lately  had  under  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  a  mutual  fire  insurance  scheme  for  rubber 
factories,  and  have  decided  upon  a  plan  to  report.  The  officers 
of  the  association  this  year  are: 

Chairman — Frank  Pegler  (The  Northern  Rubber  Co.). 

Vice  Chairman — G.  C.  Mandlf.berg  (I.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited). 

General  Committee — Richard  K.  Birley  (Charles  Macintosh  &  Co., 
Limited),  John  Cooper  (The  Dermatine  Co.,  Limited),  J.  E.  Hopkin- 
son  (J.  E.  Hopkinson  &  Co.,  Limited),  F.  W.  Ingram  (J.  G.  Ingram 
&  Son),  Phillip  H.  Lockhart  (W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited),  David 
Moseley  (David  Moseley  &  Sons,  Limited),  H.  G.  Tippet  (The  Liver- 
pool Rubber  Co.,  Limited),  James  Tinto  (The  Irvelland  Eastern  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited). 

Treasurer — J.  E.  Baxter  (The  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited). 

Sectetary — F.  B.  Knott,  2,  Cooper  street,  Manchester. 

FRENCH  PNEUMATIC  TIRE  MANUFACTURERS. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale  of  the  French 
pneumatic  tire  manufacturers  was  held  at  Pans  on  February  9, 
at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  Ed- 
mund Deitz  ;  vice  presidents,  Louis  Chauvin  and  Lucien  Tron- 
chin  ;  secretary  general,  Valery  Hermay ;  secretary,  Maurin 
Tels  ;  treasurer,  Paul  Treuil ;  recorder,  Jules  Gay.  Committee: 
Falconnet,  C.  Gauthier,  Worms,  Rossmann,  and  Sussmann.  The 
annual  dues  were  increased  from  12  to  20  francs.  On  motion 
of  Messrs.  Worms  and  Matanson  the  bureau  of  the  syndicate 
chamber  will  negotiate  with  the  French  Automobile  Club,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  interest  in  the  future  salons.  A  court  of 
arbitration,  which  is  to  be  endorsed  by  the  court  of  commerce 
was  also  elected,  whose  duty  is  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturers  of  pneumatic  tires. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TRENTON. 


BY   A    RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  The 
strike  in  the  rubber  factories  here,  reported  in  this  cor- 
respondence last  month,  is  still  in  progress.  As  representing 
the  attitude  of  the  minufacturers  in  this  connection,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  quote  a  statement  signed  by  them  collectively, 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Trenton  newspapers  on  March 
20,  as  follows : 

We,  the  following  rubber  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Trenton, 
hereby  wish  to  make  it  known  that  we  are  not  seeking  a  conference  with 
any  labor  organization  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  strike,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  some  newspapers  of  late  have  published  statements  to 
that  effect. 

We  are  running  our  mills  to  good  advantage,  having  the  usual  force 
of  men  at  work,  and  while  applications  from  worthy  ex-employes  are 
receiving  every  possible  consideration,  yet  on  no  account  will  the  manu- 
facturers discharge  any  of  the  men  now  at  work  to  make  room  for  men 
who  went  out  on  the  strike. 

The  manufacturers  desire  to  repeat  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
they  consider  that  the  strike  is  over,  and  further  insist  upon  the  right  to 
pursue  their  business  peaceably  and  according  to  their  best  judgment. 

CRESCENT  BELTING  AND  PACKING  CO. 

EMPIRE  RURBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

EUREKA  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

GRIEB  RUBBER  CO. 

HAMILTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

HOME  RUBBER  CO. 

TRENTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

UNITED  AND  GLOBE  RUBBER  MFG.  COS. 

WHITEHEAD  BROTHERS  RUBBER  CO. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  on  March  22  a  reply  to  the  above 
statement,  from  the  standpoint  of  organized  labor,  appeared 
also  in  the  newspapers,  signed  by  the  committee  having  the 
strike  in  charge.  The  committee  deny  having  sought,  in 
their  official  capacity,  to  arrange  a  conference  to  arrange  for 
ending  the  strike,  though  they  did,  as  representatives  of  other 
bodies  than  the  Rubber  Workers'  Union,  interview  certain 
rubber  manufacturers,  without  result.  The  committee  also 
say  :  "  The  statement  that  the  mills  are  running  as  usual  is  un- 
true, and  this  fact  is  well  known,  though  they  have  a  few  hands 
working."  Oneof  the  signers  of  this  communication  is  Thomas 
H.  Flynn,  a  national  organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  Trenton  by  the  Rubber  Workers'  Union  and  is  now 
the  official  head  of  the  strike. 

*    #    # 

W.  J.  Harney,  financial  secretary  of  the  Rubber  Workers 
Union,  deserted  the  organization  on  March  5  and  returned  to 
work  at  the  Whitehead  mill.  This  had  a  depressing  effect 
upon  the  strikers,  and  the  manufacturers  say  led  to  many  of  the 
strikers  asking  for  reinstatement.  The  leaders  among  the 
strikers  claim  that  practically  all  the  skilled  workmen  are  hold- 
ing firm.  The  union  held  its  regular  meeting  on  March  24  and 
at  its  close  your  correspondent  was  given  this  statement :"  A 
motion  was  made  to  declare  the  strike  off,  but  it  was  not  even 
seconded.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended  and  measures 
were  adopted  which  will  have  an  effect  on  the  rubber  industry 
of  this  city  for  years  to  come.  All  efforts  lor  a  conference  hav. 
ing  failed,  the  union  decided  to  take  aggressive  action.  Time 
will  tell  the  results." 

This  is  taken  to  mean  that  through  the  local  Central  Labor 
Union  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  the  factories  here 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  unfair  list  and  blacklisted  all  over  the 
country. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Worker's  Union  was  held 


on  March  27,  to  consider  the  question  of  continuing  the  strike. 
After  the  meeting  a  statement  was  issued  that  about  400 
members  were  present,  and  that  the  vote  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  keeping  up  the  strike. 


*     *     * 


The  Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Trenton  have 
branched  out  into  the  manufacture  of  insulated  wire.  New 
machinery  for  this  additional  line  has  been  installed  and 
already  ten  styles  of  braided  and  glazed  telephone  wire  are 
being  made,  besides  several  grades  of  rubber  insulated  wire  for 
outdoor  work.  Manager  Lambert  reports  the  new  department 
as  successful  and  says  a  full  line  of  insulated  wire  will  be  put 
on  the  market  in  a  short  time.  The  Eureka  company  are  in- 
stalling a  new  "  Jumbo  "  mill  and  an  additional  42  inch  mill  for 
friction  calender  work.  These  will  make  five  mills  that  the 
company  have  installed  since  the  opening  of  the  factory  a  year 
ago.  Two  additional  No.  4  Clark  tubing  machines  have  also 
been  put  in,  making  six  the  company  now  have  in  use.  The 
factory  is  very  busy. 


*     *     * 


The  De  Laski  &  Thropp  Circular  Woven  Tire  Co.,  incorpo- 
rated last  June,  report  progress  in  experimenting  with  the  tire 
as  woven  on  the  De  Laski  circular  loom.  Peter  D.  Thropp.  an 
officer  of  the  company,  states  that  they  expect  to  be  ready  to 
market  the  new  tire  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  company  have 
got  the  manufacture  of  the  tire  to  a  satisfactory  point,  and  are 
now  making  tests  with  regard  to  materials.  The  factory  test 
given  each  tire  consists  in  running  it  to  the  surface  of  a  rapidly 
revolving  wooden  pulley  with  800  pounds  attached  to  the  axle 
on  which  the  wheel  is  running  to  give  the  required  pressure,  a 
1200  mile  run  being  given.  Some  prominent  tire  manufactur- 
ers have  communicated  with  the  company  in  regard  to  secur- 
ing the  circular  woven  fabric  for  use.  Mr.  Thropp  said  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  to  supply  other  manufacturers 
with  the  fabric,  but  in  any  event  the  company  here  make  com- 
plete tires. 

»     »     » 

Taking  of  testimony  in  the  suit  of  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co. 
(Jersey  City)  against  the  Eureka  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Trenton,  for  an  order  restraining  the  latter  company  from  using 
the  word  "Eureka"  was  completed  before  Vice  Chancellor 
John  R.  Emory,  in  Newark,  on  February  24.  The  next  step  in 
the  suit  will  be  the  argument  on  the  evidence  which  will  take 
place  before  the  vice  chancellor  in  Newark  on  April  4.  The 
main  points  in  the  evidence  as  presented  by  the  Trenton  com- 
pany in  its  defense  was  that  it  used  the  word  "  Eureka  "  only  in 
its  corporate  name;  therefore  there  was  no  infringement.  As 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  right  to  use  this  word  in  its  title, 
counsel  for  the  Trenton  company  cited  the  fact  that  35  differ- 
ent companies  have  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 

Jersey  with  the  word  "  Eureka  "  in  the  corporate  titles. 

»     *     * 

The  suit  of  Colon  Fulton  against  the  Grieb  Rubber  Co., 
which  was  tried  at  the  January  term  of  Mercer  court  and  in 
which  Fulton  was  given  a  verdict  of  $6800,  has  been  appealed 
by  the  defendant  company  on  the  ground  of  no  justification  for 
the  verdict.  The  date  for  the  argument  on  the  appeal  has  not 
been  set.  The  plaintiff  sued  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  both 
hands  which  were  crushed  in  the  machinery  at  the  Grieb  mill 
where  he  was  employed.  The  January  trial  was  the  third  hear- 
ing of  the  case.     The  two  former  verdicts  were  set  aside  by  the 

court. 

«     »     * 

The  Reliance  Rubber  Co.  which  was  incorporated  last 
spring,  and  which  got  its  factory  in  shape  for  business  last  fall, 
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has  been  tied  up  for  nearly  two  months  by  the  ice  and  high 
water  in  the  Delaware  river.  The  mill  is  located  on  the  river 
bank  a  short  distance  north  of  Trenton.  The  freshet  of  last 
October  flooded  the  mill  and  caused  a  shutdown,  and  on  top 
of  that  came  the  succession  of  freshets  and  ice  floes  of  the  past 
few  weeks.  It  was  particularly  unfortunate  because  the  fac- 
tory was  just  getting  under  way.  The  mill  is  being  cleared  for 
action  again  and  will  be  started  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  »     • 

Former  City  Clerk  C.  Edward  Murray,  of  the  Empire  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Crescent  Belting  and  Packing  Co., 
A.  Boyd  Cornell,  secretary  of  the  Empire  company,  and  County 
Clerk  C.  Harry  Baker  filed  an  answer  in  the  court  of  chancery 
on  March  7,  to  the  cross  bill  filed  a  short  time  before  that  by 
William  H.  Skirm,  Jr.  In  his  cross  bill  Mr.  Skirm  charged 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Baker  with  attempting  to  defraud  him  of 
50  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Empire  company  which  were 
held  by  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Trenton,  as  security  for 
a  note  of  $3600  endorsed  by  Murray,  and  that  Messrs.  Mur- 
ray and  Baker  secured  the  sale  of  the  stock  at  forced  sale 
to  Mr.  Cornell  in  trust  for  them.  In  the  answer  the  de- 
fendants deny  the  charges,  and  allege  that  the  purchase  was 
a  bona  fide  one  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Cornell,  and  that 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Baker  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  transaction.  Answering  further,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Bak- 
er assert  that  Mr.  Cornell,  having  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  Empire  company,  succeeding  Mr.  Skirm,  desired  to 
acquire  some  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  He  there- 
fore bid  in  the  50  shares  that  hid  been  deposited  by  Mr.  Skirm. 
Then,  it  is  claimed,  Mr.  Cornell  gave  his  note  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Murray,  in  payment  for  the  stock  and  deposited  the  new  certifi- 
cates issued  to  him  as  security  for  the  note.     No  date  has  yet 

been  set  for  argument  in  the  case. 

*  *     * 

Ninety-one  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Empire  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.  will  figure  in  a  suit  to  be  brought  by  Pennington 
Seminary  against  William  H.  Skirm,  its  former  treasurer,  on 
the  charge  of  misappropriating  $7650  of  the  school  funds.  At 
the  time  of  General  Skirm's  failure  it  is  alleged  that  he  paid  a 
local  indebtedness  of  $6000  with  a  check  on  the  seminary 
funds,  and  to  cover  the  payment  of  the  school  money  dis- 
counted a  seminary  note  in  the  bank  at  Millville,  New  Jersey. 
To  secure  this  note,  the  seminary  authorities  allege  that  Gen- 
eral Skirm  deposited  with  the  bank  the  stock  in  question.  The 
known  facts  are  that  the  bank  holds  the  note  against  the  semi- 
nary and  the  shares  of  stock  as  security. 

»    *    » 

Former  Mayor  Welling  G.  Sickel,  vice  president  of  the 
United  and  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.,  has  returned 
from  St.  Louis,  where  he  made  arrangements  for  his  company 
to  be  represented  there  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  expo- 
sition. No  formal  exhibit  will  be  made,  but  the  company  has 
leased  for  the  exposition  period  the  home  of  Mrs.  Louisa  T. 
Averill,  widow  of  the  late  A.  M.  Averill,  and  will  use  the  hand- 
some residence  as  a  headquarters  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  company  who  visit  the  fair.  The 
residence  contains  eleven  large  rooms  and  is  complete  in  all  of 
its  appointments.  The  home  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Cabanne 
and  Goodfellow  avenues,  within  five  blocks  of  the  DeBaliviere 

gate  to  the  exposition  grounds. 

*    »    » 

The  Dyson  Rubber  Co.,  incorporated  last  fall,  got  their  fac- 
tory equipped  and  under  way  just  before  the  holidays,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  month  have  got  their  business  well  established. 
At  present  the  output  of  the  company  is  limited  to  foot  mats 


of  various  grades  and  patterns,  but  an  experiment  with  bottle 
mats  has  been  a  success  and  a  line  of  these  will  be  out  on  the 
market  in  a  short  time.  Stair  treads  will  be  another  specialty, 
and  experiments  are  in  progress  for  the  manufacture  of  hoof 
pads  and  shoe  soles.  George  A.  Dyson,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, was  in  Philadelphia  the  middle  of  the  month  to  buy  more 

material  for  the  increase  in  manufacture. 

»     *     * 

The  Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  are  engaged  on  a 
large  consignment  of  "  Videto  "  cushion  heels,  for  the  Lincoln 
Rubber  Co.  (Boston).  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  heel 
is  a  lift  of  sole  leather  riveted  to  the  rubber  which  renders  it 
easy  to  fasten  it  to  the  shoe.  Secretary  Cornell  of  the  com- 
pany reports  trade  as  good  and  says  the  factory  is  busy  catch- 
ing up  with  the  orders  which  accumulated  somewhat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  strike. 

*    *    * 

William  R.  Thropi',  local  maker  of  rubber  machinery,  has 
just  built  and  shipped  two  machines,  a  washer  and  a  grinder, 
to  the  Keasby  &  Mattinson  Co.,  at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania. 

General  Manager  C.  H.  Oakley  of  the  Grieb  Rubber  Co. 
states  that  the  Grieb  mill  is  unusually  busy,  and  is  running  full 
handed  with  a  night  turn  on. 

Charles  M.  Dilts,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co., 
whose  factory  is  at  Lambertville,  reports  that  the  company  are 
very  busy  and  the  factory  is  being  operated  night  and  day.  He 
states  that  so  far  this  year  business  has  been  extremely  satis- 
factory. 

THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 

BY   A    RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 


TO  the  Editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co. 
(Akron)  and  the  Camp  Rubber  Co.  (Ashland),  held  in  the  for- 
mer city  on  February  27,  the  companies  were  consolidated,  as 
foreshadowed  recently  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  under 
the  name  of  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers :  H.  B.  Camp,  president ;  A.  Vogt  (Rochester,  New  York), 
vice  president;  T.  W.  Miller,  treasurer  and  manager;  C.  E. 
Campbell,  secretary.  The  directors  are  Messrs.  Camp,  Vogt, 
and  Miller,  and  George  D.  Bates  and  H.  E.  Andress.  J.  D. 
Slater  is  superintendent,  and  W.  H.  Muschlet,  salesman.  The 
stock  of  the  two  companies  was  owned  by  the  same  people,  and 
President  Camp  states  that  the  consolidation  was  effected  for 
the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  work  of  the  office  forces,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  conduct  the  business  on  a  more  economical 
basis.  This  consolidation  signalizes  the  success  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Camp  in  the  rubber  business.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  known 
among  business  men  as  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ing tile  industries  in  the  country,  located  near  Akron.  Having 
made  a  fortune  in  this  line,  he  went  into  the  rubber  business. 
He  began  on  a  small  scale  with  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.  of 
Akron,  but  it  was  not  long  until  the  business  had  grown  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  an  addition  to  the  plant.  This  was 
done,  and  shortly  after,  he  determined  to  start  a  factory  in 
Ashland.  Mr.  Camp  at  that  time  was  president  and  owner  of 
the  Ashland  and  Wooster  railway,  and  was  interested  in  Ash- 
land to  some  extent.  He  organized  the  Camp  Rubber  Co.  and 
started  a  plant  in  Ashland,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  man- 
ufacture being  rubber  cushions  for  a  patent  horse  collar.  In 
time  this  business  also  became  extensive,  and  at  this  time  the 
factory  at  Ashland  is  kept  very  busy.  Only  recently  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  owners  of  the  American  Horse  Collar  Co.  of  Hol- 
land, Michigan,  to  remove  to  Ashland  in  order  to  have  the  plants 
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of  the  two  companies  together.  The  Camp  Rubber  Co.  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Ashland,  and  the  Faultless 
Rubber  Company  of  this  city,  while  not  as  large  as  some  of  the 
companies  which  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  tires,  is  an  im- 
portant concern,  and  growing  rapidly.  Under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Mr.  T.  W.  Miller,  it  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  best  paying  rubber  plants  in  Akron. 

*  *     ♦ 

Judge  Hayden,  sitting  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Sum- 
mit County  on  March  6,  rendered  a  decision,  which,  if  sus- 
tained by  the  higher  courts,  will  allow  Harvey  L.  Miller  to  ex- 
amine the  books  and  records  of  the  Miller  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.  at  his  pleasure.  The  troubles  of  Mr.  Miller  in 
connection  with  the  Miller  company  are  of  long  standing.  At 
the  present  time  a  suit  is  pending  in  common  pleas  court  here 
against  Mr.  Miller,  filed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Pfeiffer,  Jr.,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Miller  company,  in  which  he  seeks  to  have 
stock  in  the  Miller  company  now  held  by  Mr.  Miller,  returned 
to  the  company.  Mr.  Miller  filed  a  suit  against  the  local  com- 
pany, alleging  that  he  is  unable  to  see  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany, although  he  is  the  holder  of  189  shares  of  their  capital 
stock.  His  contention  was  sustained  by  Judge  Hayden,  who 
held  that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  see  the  books,  and  that  the 
company  have  no  right  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  The 
company  will  carry  the  case  to  the  circuit  court. 

»     •     * 

The  long  delayed  orders  for  automobile  tires  are  at  last  be- 
ginning to  come  in,  and  tire  manufacturers  expect  to  be  very 
busy  from  this  on  to  the  end  of  the  season.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously stated  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  the  selling  pool 
of  the  tire  manufacturers  resulted  in  a  backward  season,  owing 
to  the  agreement  to  change  the  policy  of  credits  on  tires.  Auto- 
mobile manufacturers  who  in  the  past  began  to  lay  in  a  supply 
of  tires  in  January,  refused  to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  the  sell- 
ing pool,  and  as  a  consequence  the  tire  business  so  far  this  year 
has  been  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  is  now  beginning  to  pick 
up,  and  it  is  expected  that  from  this  time  the  tire  makers  will 
be  very  busy.  The  present  high  prices  of  crude  rubber  will 
make  it  imperative,  the  tire  manufacturers  say,  to  increase  the 
price  of  tires  if  a  profit  is  to  be  made  on  them.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  advance  in  the  price  of  tires.  The  prices  of  other 
rubber  goods  still  remain  the  same,  but  it  is  hinted  that  they 

will  be  advanced  soon  unless  the  price  of  crude  rubber  drops. 

*  *    * 

The  St.  Mungo  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  England,  who  former- 
ly manufactured  the  Kempshall  golf  ball  in  England,  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Haskell  Golf  Ball,  of  Akron, 
by  which  they  have  become  licensees  of  the  Haskell  ball.  Mr. 
B.  G.  Work,  of  the  Haskell  company  informs  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  that  this  is  the  case.  The  business  of  the  Haskell 
company  is  increasing  in  a  manner  that  is  most  pleasing  to  the 
company,  and  the  litigation  over  patents  has  been  amicably  ad- 
justed. 

*  *    * 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Employers' 
Association  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  vicinity,  shows  a  growth  in 
membership  from  29  to  92  firms,  including  representatives  of 
practically  every  industry  in  Akron,  and  firms  employing  on  an 
average  about  10,000  hands.  The  report  expresses  satisfaction 
with  the  work  done  by  the  association,  in  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  employers  and  employes  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  where  trouble  was  threatened.  Since  the  associa- 
tion was  formed  a  national  organization,  on  similar  lines,  has 
come  into  existence,  with  which  the  Akron  association  is  now 
affiliated. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Second  National  Bank, 
of  Akron,  on  March  I,  Colonel  George  T.  Perkins  retired  from 
the  office  of  president,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  but  he 
remains  a  member  of  the  board.  The  reasons  for  this  step 
were  suggested  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World.  Colonel 
Perkins  continues,  of  course,  in  the  presidency  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Goodrich,  assistant  superintendent  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  is  having  in  course  of  construction  a  30  HP.  auto- 
mobile of  novel  design,  which  he  had  planned,  by  the  Smetzer 
Automobile  Co.,  of  Akron. 

Mr.  B.  G,  Work,  vice  president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
and  his  wife  have  returned  from  an  extended  trip  in  the  south. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  CHICAGO. 


BY   A    RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  Weather 
conditions  continue  to  interfere  with  rubber  dealers  in 
the  middle  west.  The  tire  men  are  simply  resting  on  their  oars, 
waiting  for  good  roads  and  pleasant  weather  to  open  up  the 
automobiling  season,  while  those  handling  garden  hose  and 
similar  lines,  are  hoping  for  an  early  and  dry  summer.  Both 
the  tire  men  and  the  rubber  hose  dealers  say  that  while  the 
outlook  is  for  an  exceptionally  heavy  season  when  once  it 
opens  up,  the  bad  weather  has  delayed  shipments  for  a  month 
to  six  weeks. 

Among  the  Chicago  rubber  men  the  only  branch  of  the  trade 
that  shows  any  unusual  activity  is  that  handling  the  rubber  and 
combination  footwear.  The  shoe  men  have  been  enjoying  a 
harvest  the  like  of  which  they  have  not  seen  in  twenty  years  in 
this  section.  The  weather  conditions,  while  not  so  conducive 
to  a  heavy  trade  during  January  and  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary, have  been  almost  ideal  for  a  heavy  trade  since  the  middle 
of  February.  The  heavy  snow  which  had  covered  the  ground 
for  nearly  ten  weeks  began  to  melt,  and  when  there  is  a  thaw 
in  Chicago  rubber  boots  and  overshoes  are  the  only  things  that 
will  insure  dry  feet,  and  frequently  the  overshoe  proves  inade- 
quate because  of  the  overflowing  gutters  and  sewers.  No  sooner 
had  the  second  snow  melted  than  heavy  and  almost  daily  rain 
set  in  and  the  accumulations  of  mud  made  the  streets  all  that 
could  be  desired  from  the  rubber  shoe  dealers'  point  of  view. 

But  the  continued  high  price  of  cotton  duck  and  of  crude 
rubber  is  still  causing  consumers  of  mechanical  rubber  goods 
to  hold  back.  They  cannot  get  the  notion  out  of  their  heads 
that  this  high  price  is  only  the  result  of  manipulation  in  the 
cotton  market,  and  that  with  the  downfall  of  Sully  prices  will 
decline.  Local  manufacturers  and  manufacturers'  agents  failed 
to  overcome  this,  and  hence  the  last  two  months  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly quiet  ones  in  those  lines. 

Western  manufacturers  generally  have  been  quietly  shoving 
up  prices  to  offset  the  big  advance  in  raw  material.  The  local 
representatives  declare  that  so  far  they  have  been  exceedingly 
successful  in  this  effort  to  raise  prices.  This  is  done  on  new 
contracts,  and  the  increase  varies  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

R.  T.  Whelpley,  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron) 
declares  that  unless  the  summer  is  far  different  from  what  is 
expected,  this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  seasons  for  the  sale  of 
garden  hose  and  that  class  of  goods  Chicago  dealers  have  had 
in  many  years.  Orders  on  the  waiting  list  indicate  that  the 
volume  of  the  garden  hose  business  for  the  coming  season  will 
exceed  any  previous  year.  The  last  two  years  have  been  excep- 
tionally wet,  and  hence  poor  ones  for  this  trade.  This  year 
everyone  is  counting  on  a  dry  season,  but  just  why  none  are 
able  to  say. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 


DINNER   OF   MECHANICAL   GOODS   MANUFACTURERS. 

A  CALL  has  been  issued  for  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  of 
mechanical  rubber  goods,  the  officers  of  such  companies 
and  employes  holding  official  positions,  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  New  York, 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday  April  21,  at  6.30  o'clock.  The  pro- 
gram includes  a  dinner  to  be  served  at  7  o'clock  promptly,  fol- 
lowed by  brief  addresses  by  well  known  rubber  manufacturers, 
on  topics  that  are  of  special  moment  to  that  branch  of  the  trade. 
This  call  "is  the  result  of  many  informal  meetings  of  various 
members  of  the  trade,  which  have  finally  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  empowered  to  arrange  for  the  meeting  and 
for  the  dinner.  The  committee  appointed  are  among  some  of 
the  younger  and  more  active  men  connected  with  the  New 
York  mechanical  goods  trade  who  are  working  with  the  cordial 
assent  and  support  of  both  the  older  and  the  younger  element. 
The  committee  who  signed  the  circular  calling  for  the  dinner 
are,  William  Hillman,  President  New  York  Revere  Rubber  Co., 
J.  J.  Voorhees,  President  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  A.  F.  Townsend,  President  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Mr.  Hillman  occupying  the  position  of  secretary 
pro  tern. 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    CO. 

At  the  annual  meeting  at  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania, on  March 
17,  the  following  officers  were  were  elected  for  one  year:  Her- 
bert Du  Puy  (Pittsburgh),  president;  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  vice 
president  and  general  manager;  H.  W.  Du  Puy  (Pittsburgh), 
treasurer  ;  George  W.  Shively,  secretary.  The  directors  are  H. 
W.  Du  Puy,  F.  A.  Wilcox,  and  H.  W.  Du  Puy.  The  company 
was  reported  to  be  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  and  all  the 
stockholders  present  expressed  themselves  as  being  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  have  been  conducted  in 
the  past  year.  The  business  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is 
very  encouraging,  there  being  plenty  of  orders  on  hand  to  keep 
the  plant  busy  for  some  months  to  come,  with  new  orders 
coming  in. 

REMODELING  A  RUBBER  FACTORY  POWER  PLANT. 

The  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal  recently  remodeled 
their  power  plant  and  found  that  the  tall  brick  chimney,  no 
feet  high,  would  not  give  the  proper  amount  of  draft  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  four  new  Stirling  boilers  they  were  to 
install.  Mechanical  draft  was  necessary  and  for  this  purpose  a 
large  Sturtevant  steel  plate  fan  driven  by  a  Sturtevant  hori- 
zontal engine  was  installed,  and  now  the  proper  amount  of 
draft  is  easily  attained  and  regulated  at  will,  regardless  of  the 
weather  conditions.  This  installation  is  another  illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  mechanical  draft,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  remodeling  of  old  boiler  plants. 

THE  BELTING  AND  PACKING  COMPANY  TO  MOVE. 
The  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  will  re- 
move on  May  1  from  their  present  place  of  business,  No.  25 
Park  place,  New  York,  to  more  commodious  quarters  at  Nos. 
91-93  Chambers  street.  The  concern  has  been  cramped  in  its 
present  location  and  is  making  the  change  on  that  account. 
In  the  new  place  it  will  occupy  about  twice  as  much  space  and 
will  fit  up  a  very  handsome  establishment.  The  new  quarters 
will  include  ground  floor  space  50  )<  150  feet,  with  two  cellars 
of  the  same  size,  running  through  from  Chambers  to  Reade 
street.    The  place  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  company's  archi- 


tects and  will  be  elaborately  fitted  up  and  decorated.  The  New 
York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.  moved  to  the  building  they  are 
now  leaving  in  1900,  after  having  been  on  Park  row  since  1846. 
The  original  location  was  at  No.  38  Park  row,  at  the  corner  of 
Nassau  street,  but  after  having  been  burned  out  there  the  com- 
pany located  at  Nos,  13-15,  on  the  same  street,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  great  Park  Row  office  building  was  projected 
four  years  ago.  In  the  new  place  the  offices  and  sales  depart- 
ments will  be  at  the  Chambers  street  end  of  the  building,  while 
the  shipping  will  be  done  from  Reade  street. 

WHY    THEY    WILL    NOT    EXHIBIT    AT    ST.     LOUIS. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.  planned  at  one  time  to  make  a  very  elaborate  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Fair,  but  just  why  they  did  not  carry  out  their  plans 
has  not  until  lately  transpired.  President  Charles  H.  Dale, 
with  his  usual  frankness,  made  no  secret  at  all  of  his  reasons. 

"  We  had  contracted  for  several  thousand  square  feet  of 
space,"  he  said,  "and  were  going  to  spend  some  $10,000,  show- 
ing the  goods  of  all  of  our  sixteen  companies,  but  things  were 
not  made  at  all  easy  for  us.  In  the  first  place,  the  manage- 
ment wanted  to  put  '  Rainbow  '  packing  on  all  of  their  bearings 
and  have  it  free.  As  it  would  take  several  tons,  I  simply  told 
them  that  we  didn't  have  to  seek  that  sort  of  advertising  and 
that  they  would  better  pick  out  some  packing  not  as  well 
known.  After  that  we  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  make  much 
progress.  Finally  I  insisted  on  finding  out  why  we  could  not 
finish  our  exhibits  as  others  had,  and  was  politely  told  that  we 
would  have  to  wait  until  all  of  the  foreign  exhibits  had  been 
put  in  place.  So  I  promptly  withdrew  our  exhibits.  Oh  yes  ! 
publish  it  if  you  like;  I  have  all  the  documents  necessary  to 
prove  what  I  say." 

THE  VICTOR  RUBBER  CO.  (SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.) 
Mention  was  made  in  these  pages  last  month  of  a  change 
in  management  of  the  above  company.  The  new  officers  are  : 
G.  G.  G.  Peckham,  president;  A.  G.  Marshall. secretary  ;  C.  H. 
Marvin  (of  W.  H.  Marvin  &  Co.)  treasurer.  The  India  Rub- 
ber World  is  advised  that,  having  increased  their  capital  to 
$600,000,  the  company  propose  to  enlarge  their  factory  and 
triple  their  present  capacity. 

NEW  ENGLAND  RUBBER  CLUB  "SMOKE  TALK." 
At  the  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the  New 
England  Rubber  Club,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Automobile  Club  No.  751  Boylston  street,  Boston,  on  Mon- 
day, April  18,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  secretary  of  the  Club,  will 
give  a  description  of  his  visit  to  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Straits  Settlements,  in  pursuit  of  more  definite  knowledge  re- 
garding the  plantations  of  Para  rubber  now  being  installed 
there  on  a  large  scale  by  British  capital.  The  talk  will  be  illus- 
trated by  more  than  a  hundred  stereopticon  views  made  espe- 
cially for  the  occasion.  The  Club  are  to  gather  at  7.30  P.  M,  light 
refreshments  being  served  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  RUBBER  TIRE  CO. 
The  Springfield  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut 
— with  branches  in  several  cities),  who  have  been  engaged  in 
selling  rubber  tires,  principally  in  New  England,  for  the  past 
seven  years,  are  now  having  made  for  them  a  special  line  of 
solid  and  cushion  tires  which  they  are  marketing  as  their  own. 
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They  are  widening  their  market,  through  the  employment  of 
several  experienced  salesmen,  with  a  view  to  a  thorough  can- 
vas of  the  carriage  and  wagon  trade  of  the  United  Slates.  C.  E. 
Miley  is  president  of   the  company,  and   E.  J.  Todd,  secretary. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  MERCHANTS'  RUBBER  CO. 
The  Merchants'  Rubber  Co.  have  removed  from  their  old 
quarters,  No  72  Reade  street  to  a  handsome  new  establishment 
at  No.  139  Duane  street.  The  business  of  the  concern  had  ex- 
panded to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  seriously  cramped  in  the 
old  location.  The  new  store  has  double  the  floor  space  of  the 
old,  and  is  being  fitted  up  in  a  very  attractive  manner.  It  ex- 
tends through  from  Duane  street,  185  feet  to  Thomas  street. 
The  store  proper,  on  the  first  named  street,  is  25  feet  wide  by 
85  feet  deep  while  the  Thomas  street  side  is  75X100  feet,  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  deep  basement  under  the  entire  place. 
The  salesrooms  are  fitted  with  modern  display  fixtures  and  con- 
veniences which  the  shipping  department  and  stock  room  will 
be  in  the  rear.  Mr.  William  Morse,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, says  that  he  will  have  space  to  handle  22,000  cases  of  rub- 
ber shoes  at  one  time  and  he  has  fixed  shelving  where  he  can 
handle  2800  broken  cases  assorted  in  sizes.  The  convenience 
and  advantages  of  the  new  store  aside  from  completeness  of  its 
sales  equipment  are  that  all  receipts  and  shipments  are  made 
from  the  rear,  and  the  store  proper  is  merely  a  sample  room. 

THE  MACKINTOSH  TRADE. 
A  prominent  New  York  jobber  in  mackintoshes  and  rain- 
coats says  in  regard  to  that  line:  "The  trade  during  the  past 
season  has  been  better  than  ever,  taking  it  as  a  whole.  The 
demand  for  heavy  rubber  surface  coats  is  larger  than  ever,  and 
the  demand  for  cravenettes  or  raincoats  is  growing  almost 
more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  kept  up  with.  The  call  for  mack- 
intoshes has  fallen  off,  which  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  the  raincoat.  As  these  latter  garments  sell  fcr 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  former,  the  sales  run  up  into  money 
very  much  more  rapidly." 

CANADIAN  RUBBER  CO.  OF  MONTREAL. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  on  March  10,  the 
following  directors  were  reelected  :  H.  Montague  Allan,  J.  B. 
Learmont,  C.  F.  Smith,  H.  Markland  Molson,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel F.  C.  Henshaw,  Alfred  Piddington,  A.  A.  Allan,  and  Hugh 
A.  Allan,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Prevost  was  elected  in  place 
of  J.  O.  Gravel.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  officers  were 
reelected,  as  follows;  H.  Montague  Allan,  president;  J.  B. 
Learmont,  vice  president ;  E.  A.  Wright,  secretary- treasurer  ; 
D.  Lome  McGibbon,  general  manager.  Reports  submitted  to 
the  shareholders  made  a  favorable  showing  in  regard  to  the 
year's  business,  the  volume  of  which,  indeed,  is  understood  to 
have  exceeded  expectations. 

NAUGATUCK  RUBBER  FACTORIES  BUSY. 
The  rubber  industry  of  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  which  is 
the  main  support  of  the  town,  was  never  in  a  better  condition 
than  at  present,  the  local  factories  being  taxed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  orders.  The  Waterbury  American  says  :  "  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  idea  of  a  rubber  factory  running  the  year  round 
was  considered  absurd,  and  the  help  in  those  days  considered 
themselves  lucky  to  get  ten  months'  work  out  of  the  twelve. 
But  times  have  changed,  and  the  local  factories  have  now  been 
running  steadily  for  the  past  three  years  with  a  good  outlook 
for  1904.  This  period  of  general  prosperity  is  shown  in  many 
ways,  for  during  the  past  year  the  building  of  new  dwellings 
has  barely  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  for  tene- 
ments, and  there  is  scarcely  a  vacant  tenement  to  be  found  in 
the  borough  ;  and  any  doubt  as  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of 


the  people  of  the  town  can  be  set  aside  by  any  who  care  to 
watch  the  stream  of  depositors  who  visit  the  savings  bank 
every  Wednesday  evening." 

END  OF  A  STRIKE  IN  A  MACINTOSH  FACTORY. 
The  month  began  with  a  strike  in  progress  in  the  factory  ol 
the  Union  Rubber  Co.,  waterproof  garment  makers,  No.  113 
Purchase  street,  Boston,  over  a  demand  for  increased  wages. 
The  strikers  had  the  support  of  Boston  Rubber  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  No.  174.  On  March  17  the  strikers  returned  to 
work,  after  a  conference  at  which  concessions  were  made  on 
both  sides.=  =  Four  members  of  the  garment  workers' union, 
including  the  president,  Harry  Nurenberg,  have  been  expelled 
for  going  to  work  for  the  Union  Rubber  Co.  while  the  strike 
was  still  in  progress,  and  while  they  were  on  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  company  on  matters  relating  to  the  strike. 

NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 

United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


DATES. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Sales. 

150 

2,5>5 

600 

2,020 

2,495 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 
47% 

48  u 

49% 
52% 
S4'A 

Low. 

Weekending  Feb.  17 
Week  ending  Mar.     5 
Week  ending  Mar.  12 
Week  ending  Mar.  ;y 
Week  ending  Mar.  26 

12 
13 

I2>S 
13^ 

13% 

12 

12 
12 
13 

860 
1,660 
3.822 
2.635 
3.040 

46 

47% 

47^ 

49 

52K 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. : 


DATES. 


Week  ending  Feb.  27 
Week  ending  Mar.  5 
Week  ending  Mar.  12 
Weekending  Mar.  19 
Weekending  Mar.  26 1 


Common. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

1,910 
3,660 
1,000 
1,960 
2,250 

19  X 

19% 

19 

I9K 

20tf 

19 
19& 

Preferred. 

Sales. 

High 

Low. 

42 

79^ 

78 

71 

79^ 

78 

315 

76 

75 

150 

76 

76 

428 

79* 

77^ 

THREE  MORE  ALL1NG  RUBBER  STORES. 
Early  in  the  month  a  retail  rubber  goods  store  was  opened 
at  New  London,  Connecticut,  under  the  name  Ailing  Rubber 
Co.  This  is  the  seventh  of  the  Ailing  rubber  stores  in  Con- 
necticut. But  this  store,  like  the  one  at  Norwich,  is  owned  by 
Wilbur  S.  Ailing,  of  that  town,  and  not  by  a  corporation.^^ 
About  April  1  the  Ailing  Rubber  Co.  of  Hartford  (consisting  of 
Noyes  E.  Ailing  and  Amos  P.  Mitchell)  will  open  a  rubber  store 
at  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  under  the  management  of  William 
Keane,  employed  hitherto  at  the  Hartford  store. =-=The  Ai- 
ling Rubber  Co.  have  opened  a  retail  rubber  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  at  No.  158  State  street,  making  the  eighth  Ailing 
rubber  store  in  the  state. 

BENEDICT   REIS   IN    BANKRUPTCY. 
[See  The  India  Rubber  World,  February  I,  1904— page  174.1 

In  the  New  York  supreme  court  on  March  24  Isaac  Leh- 
mann  was  appointed  permanent  receiver  of  the  assets  of  B.  Reis 
&  Co.,  who  did  business  as  the  Neptune  Rubber  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  waterproof  garments,  No.  23  Lispenard  street,  New 
York.  Mr.  Lehmann  was  appointed  temporary  receiver  on  Jan- 
uary 13.  A  motion  that  Lehmann  turn  over  the  property  in  his 
hands  to  E.  B.  Hamlin,  the  receiver  appointed  in  the  United 
States  district  court,  has  been  denied  by  Judge  Holt,  of  the  lat- 
ter court,  and  the  business  will  be  wound  up  by  Mr.  Lehman. 
The  whereabouts  of  Bernard  Reis  has  been  unknown  since  early 
in  January.  There  are  29  creditors  on  the  list,  whose  claims 
aggregate  $17,102,  the  principal  ones  being  for  cloth  and  water- 
proofing. 
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NEW  OFFICES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO. 
The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  have  just  moved  their  New 
York  offices  into  the  magnificent  new  twenty  story  office  build- 
ing at  No.  42  Broadway — the  largest  office  building  on  that 
thoroughfare.  The  offices  of  the  company  have  been  situ- 
ated for  the  last  six  years  in  the  Franklin  building,  Nos.  9- 
12  Murray  street,  where  they  occupied  three  floors.  These 
quarters  were  ample  for  a  time,  but,  owing  to  the  large  in- 
crease of  business  they  have  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
been  growing  more  and  more  inadequate.  The  company  have 
for  some  time  been  looking  for  more  spacious  offices,  and 
finally  decided  to  take  the  entire  twelfth  floor  of  the  new 
building  above  mentioned.  It  has  a  frontage  of  115  feet  on 
Broadway  and  runs  back  200  feet  to  New  street,  the  rear  of 
the  building  being  in  the  form  of  two  wings,  with  an  inter- 
vening court.  The  unusual  amount  of  floor  space  in  this  build- 
ing enables  the  company  to  have  all  their  departments  on 
one  floor.  The  east  end  of  the  southern  wing  is  devoted  to  of- 
fices and  meeting  rooms  for  the  directors  and  executive  com- 
mittee and  officers  of  the  company.  These  rooms,  very  hand- 
somely finished  in  antique  oak,  are  furnished  entirely  in  ma- 
hogany. The  view  from  these  offices,  looking  over  East  river 
and  across  Brooklyn,  is  particularly  fine.  Next  to  the  directors' 
rooms  come  the  general  purchasing  and  crude  rubber  depart- 
ments. The  north  wing  is  devoted  to  the  selling  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Rice  having  pri- 
vate offices  at  the  extreme  eastern  end,  the  rest  of  this  wing  be- 
ing occupied  by  the  transportation  and  advertising  depart- 
ments, and  by  various  other  members  of  the  selling  organiza- 
tion. Between  these  two  wings,  opening  on  the  court,  but  also 
looking  out  across  the  East  river,  the  assistant  general  mana- 
ger, Mr.  Sawyer,  has  a  suite  of  offices  for  himself  and  his 
assistants.  The  greater  part  of  the  Broadway  side  is  occupied 
by  the  treasurer's  department.  The  view  from  these  front 
windows  is  superb,  being  entirely  uninterrupted  and  looking 
across  North  river,  Jersey  City,  and  westward  indefinitely — a 
very  suitable  situation,  as  it  will  enable  Mr.  Watson,  whenever 
collections  are  slow,  say  in  Idaho  or  Nebraska,  to  step  to  the 
window  and  see  what  the  trouble  is.  The  auditing  department 
has  the  northwest  corner,  with  a  great  wealth  of  windows  fac- 
ing west  and  north  and,  on  a  small  court,  to  the  east,  so  that 
even  the  bookkeeper  in  the  remotest  corner  will  not  only  have 
all  the  light  he  wants,  but  the  particular  kind  of  light  that  he 
may  prefer.  The  building  has  twelve  elevators,  six  "  express  " 
and  six  "  locals,"  so  that  the  twelfth  floor  has  the  best  elevator 
service  in  the  building.  In  addition  to  providing  largeand  com- 
modious offices  for  the  entire  organization,  generous  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  out  of 
town  customers,  who  will  find  not  only  desk  room  and  con- 
ference rooms  at  their  disposal,  but  the  best  possible  tele- 
phone and  messenger  service  and  other  facilities  to  which 
they  will  all  be  made  most  welcome. 

MARION    INSULATED   WIRE   AND   RUBBER   CO. 

The  factory  of  this  new  company,  at  Marion,  Indiana,  is 
about  completed,  and  some  of  the  departments  are  already  in 
operation,  but  they  have  yet  some  machinery  to  install,  on  ac- 
count of  delay  in  obtaining  the  same  from  the  makers.  The 
company  advised  The  India  Rubber  World  late  in  March 
that  they  hoped  to  be  in  full  operation  within  30  days. 

INTERNATIONAL   RUBBER   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

[See  The  India  Rubber  World,  March  i,  1904 — page  213.] 

At  a  meeting  of  creditors  of  thii  company,  at  Hoboken,  New 

Jersey,  on    March   14,  in   bankruptcy  proceedings,  William  T. 

Baird,  who  on  December  7  last  had  been  appointed  receiver  for 


the  company,  was  duly  elected  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  and  ac- 
cepted the  trust.  It  has  since  ordered  by  the  New  Jersey 
court  of  chancery  that  on  April  4,  at  10  a.m.,  at  No.  15  Ex- 
change place,  Jersey  City,  the  creditors  and  shareholders  of 
the  corporation  show  cause,  if  they  have  any,  why  an  order 
should  not  be  made  directing  William  T.  Baird  as  receiver  to 
present  his  account  and  report,  and  be  discharged  as  receiver, 
the  residue  of  the  assets  to  be  turned  over  to  William  T.  Baird 
as  trustee  in  bankruptcy. 

CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  TIRE  CO. 
The  company's  earnings  for  the  year  1903  were  sufficient  to 
permit  of  the  payment  on  April  1  of  1%  per  cent,  on  their  out- 
standing 4  per  cent,  debenture  income  bonds,  through  the 
Manhattan  Trust  Co.  (New  York),  agent  for  the  bondholders 
under  the  agreement  of  April  1,  1901.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  will  be  held  on  May  2. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Falcon  Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven),  February  29,  1904, 
under  Connecticut  laws,  to  manufacture  druggists'  and  sur- 
gical rubber  goods;  capital,  $60,000.  Organization  effected 
March  3.  Directors:  Patrick  J.  Cronan,  Lewis  C.  Warner, 
Andrew  R.  Bradley,  Francis  P.  Bush,  Benjamin  L.  Coe,  Fred- 
erick S.  Ward,  Charles  E.  Langdon,  Dennis  B.  Martin,  and  Al- 
bert C.  Coe.  Officers:  Albert  C.  Coe,  president;  Francis  P. 
Bush,  treasurer;  Charles  E.  Langdon,  superintendent;  Dennis 
B.  Martin,  manager  of  sales.  Mr.  Coe  has  been  connected  for 
18  years  past  with  L.  Candee  &  Co.,  rubber  manufacturers,  of 
New  Haven,  in  executive  positions.  Mr.  Bush  has  been  iden- 
tified with  important  manufacturing  interests.  Mr.  Langdon  is 
also  a  practical  rubber  manufacturer,  who  was  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  (New  Haven),  manu- 
facturers of  druggists'  sundries.  Mr.  Martin  is  well  equipped 
for  the  position  of  sales  manager  through  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  wholesale  trade. 

=  The  Davie  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  February  17,  1904,  under  New 
Jersey  laws,  to  make  and  deal  in  rubber  horseshoe  pads  ;  capi- 
tal, $20,000.  Succeeds  the  firm  of  Davie  &  Co.,  patentees  of 
the  Davie  hoof  pad,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Officers:  Hewlings 
Lippincott,  president ;  H.  F.  Davie,  vice  president ;  Robert  M. 
Lippincott,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

=  New  York  Pneumatic  Horse  Collar  Co.,  February  23,  1904, 
under  New  Jersey  laws  ;  capital  $200,000.  Incorporators  : 
Alexander  Hamill,  No.  130  East  Twenty-third  street,  New 
York  ;  George  W.  Flaacke,  Jr.,  and  A.  Livingston  Norman, 
lawyer.  No.  25  Broad  street,  New  York.  Registered  office  in 
New  Jersey,  No.  1  Montgomery  street,  Jersey  City.  Messrs. 
Flaacke  and  Livingston  have  been  identified  hitherto  with 
companies  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  to  exploit  the  rubber 
horse  collar  patent  at  one  time  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Pneumatic  Horse  Collar  Co.,  an  unsuccessful  enterprise. 

=  Nelson  Crosskill  Corporation  (Danvers,  Massachusetts), 
February  19,  1904,  under  Massachusetts  laws,  to  manufacture 
rubber  cements ;  capital,  $5000.  Incorporators:  Nelson  Cross- 
kill,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  George  W.  Kent,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
William  L.  King,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Maine  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Portland,  Maine),  March  26, 
1904,  under  Maine  laws;  capital,  $10,000.  Objects,  to  deal  ex- 
clusively in  rubber  footwear  made  by  the  Hood  Rubber  Co. 
Directors  :  W.  H.  Given,  George  E.  Bird,  A.  C.  Berry,  and  J. 
H.  Parsons.  The  president  and  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
company  is  W.  H.  Given,  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
Pacific  coast  trade  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  and  later 
with  the  enterprise  Rubber  Co.  (Boston).  The  address  of  the 
Portland  store  is  Nos,  82-92  Gross  street. 
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=  Elliott  Manufacturing  Co.,  February  23,  1904,  to  manufac- 
ture golf  balls  and  rubber  goods;  capital  authorized,  §125,000. 
Incorporators:  Charles  B.  Elliott,  Eva  C.  Elliott,  and  Joseph 
B.  Wright.  C.  B.  Elliott  is  president  and  treasurer  and  J.  B. 
Wright  secretary.  The  company  have  acquired  a  factory  at 
Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey,  and  are  prepared  to  make  dress 
shields,  hospital  sheeting,  dental  dam,  Gutta-percha  tissue, 
and  the  "  Elliott  Get  There  "  golf  ball— a  low  priced  rubber 
cored  ball.  Registered  office  :  No.  43  Paterson  street,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

=  State  Rubber  Co.  (Boston),  February  27,  1904,  under  Massa- 
chusetts laws;  capital,  $50,000,  of  which  $40,000  preferred  and 
$10,000  common.  Officers  :  Stoughton  Bell,  Cambridge,  pres- 
ident ;  William  J.  O'Donnell,  Boston,  treasurer ;  J.  M.  P.  Wall- 
ner,  Boston,  clerk.  Mr.  Bell  informs  The  India  Rubber 
World  that  the  company's  plans  are  not  ready  for  announce- 
ment to  the  public. 

=  First  Rubber  Co.  (Chicago),  March  16,  1904,  under  Illinois 
laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods;  capital,  $10,000.  Incor- 
porators :  William  C.  Boyden,  Willard  Moffett,  and  Robert  S. 
McClure. 

=  Maryland  Rubber  Co.  (Baltimore),  March  16,  1904,  under 
Maryland  laws,  to  do  a  general  business  in  dealing  in  rubber 
goods;  capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators:  Samuel  H.  Jones, 
William  M.  Harman,  Jr.,  George  A.  Eldridge,  Charles  G.  Bald- 
win, and  Rignal  W.  Baldwin. 

=  Potomac  Rubber  Co.  (Baltimore),  March  14.  1904,  under 
Maryland  laws,  to  deal  in  rubber  goods;  capital,  $1000.  Incor- 
porators: Silas  M.  Fleischer,  Abram  J.  Ulman,  Edwin  S. 
Drexel,  Julius  H.  Wyman,  and  Robert  E.  Gerhardt. 

=  General  Rubber  Co.  (Newark,  New  Jersey),  March  25,  1904, 
under  New  Jersey  laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods;  capital, 
$2,000,000.  Incorporators:  Edward  A.  Day,  Morristown  ;  Wil- 
liam D.  Kellogg,  Elizabeth  ;  and  Jerome  T.  Congelton,  Newark 
— all  in  New  Jersey. 

=  Elmira  Rubber  Co.  (Elmira,  New  York),  March  25,  1904, 
under  New  York  laws,  to  deal  in  boots  and  shoes  and  rubbers ; 
capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators:  John  Keefee,  M.  H.  Murphy, 
and  M.  A.  Kelly— all  of  Elmira. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio)  announce 
the  successful  test  of  their  "  White  Shield  "  brand  of  fire  hose 
by  the  fire  department  of  New  York  city.  The  announcement 
refers  to  the  49,100  feet  of  hose  sold  to  the  city  as  reported  in 
The  India  Rubber  World  January  1,  1904  (page  137). 
The  company  advise  that  though  the  specifications  required  by 
the  city  were  unusually  exacting,  their  "White  Shield  "  hose 
stood  the  tests  in  every  detail  as  to  cover,  duck,  friction,  and 
brand. 

=  Replying  to  inquiries  regarding  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
Cable  Rubber  Works,  recently  bought  by  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co., 
the  company  state  that  they  will  undoubtedly  take  the  ma- 
chinery out  and  have  it  installed  at  their  factory  at  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  after  which  the  buildings  of  the  Cable  company 
will  be  put  on  the  market. 

=Charles  W.  Harris,  having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
Milwaukee  Rubber  Works  Co.,  has  taken  charge  of  the  carriage 
tire  department  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown, 
Ohio).  It  is  understood  that  business  prospects  in  this  depart- 
ment are  very  encouraging. 

=  The  Goshen  Rubber  Works  (Goshen,  Indiana)  on  March  2 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana  a  certificate  of  in- 
crease of  capital  from  $100,000  to  $200,000,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  adopted  at  their  last  annual  meeting  and  reported  in 
The  India  Rubber  World  of  December  1,  1903  (page  97). 


=  The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  have  recently 
built  a  large  addition  to  their  brass  foundry,  to  take  care  of 
their  increased  business  on  couplings,  nozzles,  and  hose  fittings. 
With  the  addition  of  several  new  turret  lathes  and  automatic 
machines,  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  make  prompt  delivery 
on  all  spring  orders. 

=The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.  (Pittsburgh)  during 
the  last  few  years  have  laid  many  miles  of  underground  cable 
in  Baltimore,  for  various  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
and  the  street  railways.  The  various  installations  are  referred 
to  as  having  been  uninjured  by  the  recent  disastrous  Baltimore 
fire,  except  in  cases  where  exposed  ends  of  cables  were  injured. 

=  L.  Candee  &  Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut),  it  is  reported, 
will  close  their  factory  on  March  31,  for  the  purpose  of  install- 
ing new  engines,  which  work,  it  is  estimated,  will  require  about 
four  weeks. 

=  A  pending  suit  is  that  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 
v.  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  for  alleged  infringement  of  United 
States  patent  No.  631,803,  granted  August  29,  1899,10  Frank 
Mallalieu,  for  the  "  manufacture  of  inflatable  tubes."  It  is  ap- 
plicable particularly  to  tire  inner  tubes,  and  covers  the  "  dog's 
ear  "  or  envelope  fold  form  of  tube.  It  is  reported  that  the  case 
will  be  settled  out  of  court. 

=J.  C.  Wilson  has  resigned  as  president  of  The  India  Rubber 
Co.  (New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey),  and  at  last  accounts  his  suc- 
cessor had  not  been  elected. 

=  F.  H.  Turner  resigned  as  treasurer  of  the  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  on  March  15,  to  become  president  of  the  Standard 
Foundry  Co.  of  Hartford.  William  H.  Seward,  Jr.,  factory 
manager  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  has  been  chosen 
treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  Turner,  and  will  discharge  the  duties 
of  both  positions. 

=  The  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co.  (Lockland,  near  Cin- 
cinnati), will,  it  is  reported,  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
their  already  large  asbestos  goods  factory,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  their  fireproof  products.  The  new  fac- 
tory will  be  devoted  to  asbestos  roofing. 

=  The  latest  advertising  novelty  designed  by  Mr.  John  P. 
Lyons,  this  time  calling  attention  to  the  Candee  rubbers,  is  the 
likeness  of  a  beautiful  girl  swinging  in  a  very  comfortable  ap- 
pearing hammock.  That  the  illusion  may  be  more  perfect,  the 
poster  is  mounted  on  card  board  so  that  the  hammock  may  be 
swung  in  any  office,  where  its  fair  occupant  calls  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  goods  advertised. 

=The  copartnership  existing  hitherto  under  the  name  of  the 
Elastic  Tip  Co.,  at  No.  370  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  has  been 
dissolved.  The  business  will  be  continued  under  the  same 
style  by  George  R.  Stetson,  one  of  the  paitners. 

=  A.  N.  Hammerstrom,  former  purchasing  agent  of  the  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Co.  (St.  Louis),  has  accepted  the  position  of 
business  manager  of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
(Trenton,  New  Jersey). 

=  Mr.  William  J.  Gorham,  president  of  the  Gorham  Rubber 
Co.  (San  Francisco),  is  now  in  Japan,  presumably  to  secure 
from  the  Japanese  government  a  goodly  share  of  the  orders  for 
rubber  blankets  and  other  equipment  that  the  war  has  devel- 
oped. 

=  Arthur  C.  Squires,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  not  now  connected 
with  any  rubber  manufacturing  concern,  but  has  placed  himself 
at  the  service  of  the  whole  rubber  trade  as  consulting  expert  in 
general  lines. 

=  The  Indiana  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Jonesboro, 
Indiana)  are  reported  to  have  shipped  lately  a  good  sized  lot  of 
telephone  cable  to  Japan,  and  a  ton  of  rubber  insulating  tape 
to  each  of  the  ports  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Alexandria  (Egypt). 
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=  The  Dayton  Rubber  Co.  (Dayton,  Ohio)  have  been  busy 
for  some  time  past  installing  machinery,  and  when  the  work  is 
complete  they  expect  to  have  one  of  the  best  arranged  mechani- 
ical  rubber  goods  plants  in  the  country.  It  is  understood  that 
already  they  have  some  encouraging  orders  in  hand. 

=  The  rubber  firms  included  in  the  membership  of  The 
Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers,  organized  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  March  2,  are  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Morgan  &  Wright,  G  &  J  Tire  Co.,  and  the  National  Cement 
and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

=  Harrison  C.  Frost,  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.  (Philadelphia),  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  firm. 

=  The  Brown  Shoe  Co.  (St.  Louis)  have  called  a  meeting  of 
stockholders  to  increase  their  capital  stock  from  $i,coo,coo  to 
$2,500,000.  This  will  make  it  the  largest  capitalized  shoe  com- 
pany in  the  world.  The  great  popularity  of  their  "  Star  5-Star  " 
shoes  and  rapid  increase  of  $1,500,000  per  year  in  business  re- 
quires this  large  capital.  In  December  last  the  company  cele- 
brated their  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

=The  Bowers  Rubber  Co.  (San  Francisco),  are  running  their 
factory  overtime  to  catch  up  with  the  press  of  orders  that  have 
been  booked  in  the  past  few  months. 

=W.  F.  Ridge,  some  time  in  the  factory  of  Morgan  & 
Wright  (Chicago)  and  more  recently  general  foreman  of  the 
tire  department  of  the  International  Automobile  and  Vehicle 
Tire  Co.  ( Milltown,  New  Jersey),  has  accepted  a  like  position 
with  the  Goshen  Rubber  Works  (Goshen,  Indiana),  who  are 
now  planning  to  extend  their  work  in  tire  lines. 

=  The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Isbnd)are 
mentioned  as  having  a  good  trade  for  their  insulated  wire,  for 
electric  lighting  purposes,  with  Japan.  The  wire  is  shipped 
direct  from  Bristol  to  Yokohama.  The  palace  of  the  mikado 
is  said  to  be  wired  with  the  product  of  the  National  company's 
factory. 

=  New  hydraulic  elevators  have  been  placed  in  the  north 
and  south  towers  of  the  factory  of  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.  (Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut). 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 

The  echoes  of  the  very  successful  dinner  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Rubber  Club,  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
last  month,  are  still  to  be  heard,  and  mark  it  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  trade  dinners  ever  held  in  Boston,  Aside  from  the 
excellent  work  of  the  dinner  committee,  the  interest  shown  by 
the  president,  the  Hon.  L.  D.  Apsley,  who  journeyed  to  Wash- 
ington expressly  to  secure  such  distinguished  speakers  as  Sec- 
retary Moody,  is  fully  appreciated  by  all. 

=  Colonel  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge,  whose  connection  with 
the  India-rubber  industry  is  yet  well  remembered,  has  devoted 
himself  of  late  to  his  literary  work.  He  is  the  author  of  a  se- 
ries of  volumes  entitled  "Great  Captains,"  the  first  of  which 
was  devoted  to  Julius  C:tsar.  His  publishers,  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  (Boston),  now  announce  a  new  work  in  this 
series,  on  "  Napoleon,"  in  four  volumes,  of  which  the  first  two 
are  in  press. 

=  Mr.  Richard  A.  Leigh,  who  has  patented  a  process  for  vul- 
canizing the  product  of  the  so  called  Colorado  rubber  plant, 
was  formerly  a  well  known  superintendent  of  rubber  factories 
in  the  East.  He  was  ordered  to  Colorado  because  of  a  slight 
lung  trouble,  from  which  he  has  fully  recovered. 

=  Herr  Hans  I.  W.  Clouth,  of  Franz  Clouth,  Rheinisch 
Gummiwaaren  Fabrik  m.  b.  H  (Cologne-Nippes,  Germany), 
after  several  weeks  spent  in  visiting  rubber  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States,  has  returned  home. 


=  Mr.  Herbert  Laws  Webb,  after  a  residence  of  some  fifteen 
years  in  New  York,  has  returned  to  London,  where  he  has 
opened  an  office,  at  35.  Old  Queen  street,  Westminster,  S.  W., 
for  practice  as  consulting  electrical  engineer.  Mr.  Webb  was  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  columns  of  The  India  Rubber 
World,  in  its  earlier  years,  and  while  it  still  bore  the  sub  title 
"  and  Electrical  Trades  Review." 

=  Mr.  E.  I.  Aldrich,  selling  agent  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co. 
(Boston),  is  on  his  way  to  Europe  for  a  brief  vacation. 

=  Ohio  newspapers  of  March  11  contained  complimentary 
mention  of  the  bravery  of  Captain  Claude  C.  Hooven,  of  the 
State  militia,  in  connection  with  a  disturbance  at  Springfield 
which  made  it  necessary  for  Governor  Herrick  to  call  out 
troops.  Captain  Hooven  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  new 
Dayton  Rubber  Co. 

=  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dale,  president  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (New  York),  has  just  returned  from  a  winter  trip 
to  Florida. 

=  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Townsend,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  has  returned  from  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  Cuba. 

=  Mr.  George  A.  Lewis,  president  of  the  Beacon  Falls  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.  (Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut),  has  been  spending 
the  Winter  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

=  Edward  A.  Murphy,  of  Jersey  City,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
candidate  for  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  is  said  to  intend,  in 
the  event  of  his  election,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  require  all  rail- 
way companies  operating  overhead  lines  in  cities  in  that  state 
to  deaden  the  noise  of  their  trains  to  have  the  tracks  laid  on 
cushions  of  rubber. 

=  Mr.  William  J.  Cable,  of  Boston,  is  rumored  to  have  gone 
to  Argentina  for  permanent  residence,  his  family  having  joined 
him  there. 


ADVANCE  IN  RAW  MATERIALS. 


A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  following  advances  in  the  cost 
of  the  raw  materials  of  the  rubber  manufacture  has  in- 
fluenced the  makers  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  in  dealing  with 
the  present  and  prospective  prices  of  their  products — the  fig- 
ures having  been  compiled  by  a  member  of  the  trade: 

FINE  TARA. 
Average  price  per  pound  for  18  years  (1885  1902  inclusive)  .76 

Average  price  for  18  months  past $1.02  to  1. 12 

Present  price $1.12 

Increase,  present  price  over  18  years'  average   47^ 

COARSE  PARA. 

Average  price  for  7  years  ( 1896-1902  inclusive) .53 

Average  price  for  18  months  past 58  to  69 

Present  price .69 

Increase,  present  price  over  7  years'  average 30% 

COTTON    DUCK. 

Range  of  prices  for  9  years  (1895- 1903  inclusive),  in  cents 

per  pound ..  I2V4  to  17 

Price  1903 15 

Range  of  prices  for  the  past  6  months 22      to  26 

Present  price 26 

Increase,  present  price  over  9  years'  average 73  % 

COTTON    HOSE  YARNS. 

Normal  prices  for  many  years  past 16  to  1 8 

Present  prices,  according  to  number  of  yarn,  etc 28  to  32 

Increase,  about 76  % 

It  is  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  short  time  in  which  crude 
rubber  now  reaches  the  market,  it  is  very  green.  Consequently 
the  present  shrinkages  are  very  much  greater  than  was  the 
case  in  connection  with  better  seasoned  rubber  of  former  days- 
This  is  a  fact  that  adds  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  rub- 
ber before  it  can  be  manufactured  into  goods. 
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ANOTHER  ADVANCE  IN  RUBBER  SHOE  PRICES. 


THE  news  of  chief  interest  of  the  month  in  the  rubber 
footwear  branch  was  the  announcement,  on  March  18, 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  of  a  revision  of  their 
discounts,  with  the  result  of  advancing  the  net  prices  of 
boots  and  shoes  about  7  per  cent,  over  the  rates  in  effect  since 
February  1.     The  official  announcement  follows  : 

New  York,  March  18,  1904. 

Because  of  the  advance  in  cost  of  crude  rubber  since  our  February  an- 
nouncement, on  and  after  this  date  our  prices  are  advanced  as  follows  : 

The  first  discount  will  be  25  instead  of  30  per  cent,  off,  and  on  Colo- 
nials we  drop  one  discount  of  5  per  cent. ,  other  discounts  remaining  the 
same,  but  all  subject  to  future  changes.  On  Tennis  we  change  the  dis- 
count from  12  1  2  to  8  per  cent.  If  you  have  heretofore  received  from 
retail  dealers  actual  regular  detail  orders  exceeding  your  detail  order  to 
us,  your  case,  upon  satisfactory  proof,  will  receive  our  careful  consider- 
ation. UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO. 

The  following  table  will  snow  at  a  glance  the  different  sched- 
ules of  discount  in  effect  since  last  summer,  the  first  line  of 
figures  after  each  brand  giving  the  discounts  of  June  1,  1903, 
the  second  line  those  announced  February  1,  1904,  and  the 
third  line  the  existing  rate: 

I  35@5@3 

First  quality  (except  Woonsocket  and  Meyer) -j  30@5@3 

(  25@5@3 


Woonsocket  and  Meyer  brands. 


Second  quality  (except  Rhode  Island) 


35@  5@5@3 
30@io@5@3 
25@io@5(*3 

35@io@5®3 
30®  5@5@3 
25®  5@5@3 


Rhode  Island  brand. 


Colonial  brand 


(  25@io@5@5@3 

(  50 

]  45@5@5 

(  45@5 

The  comparative  statement  which  follows  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  fluctuations  in  net  prices  of  rubber  footwear  for  seven 
years  past.  The  prices  are  given  of  plain  sandals  and  of  short 
boots,  both  list  and  net,  under  the  discounts  ruling  at  the 
various  dates  in  the  table. 


DATES. 

Apr.  1,  i3q7.  . . 

Oct.  1,  1897. .. 

Apr.  1,  1898. . . 

Nov.  1,1898... 

Apr.  1,  1899. . . 

Nov.  1,  1899. . 

Apr.  1,  1900. . . 

Nov.  i,  1900  . . 

Jan.  3,  1901. . . 

Feb.  1,  1901 


PLAIN  SANDALS. 

List.  Net. 

$0.70  SO.  50 

.70  .53 

.85  .61 

.85  .64 

.90  .64 

.90  .68 

.88  .63 

.88  .66 

.88  .63 

.88  .51 


Apr.    1,  1901 88  .49 

Jan.     1,  1902 95  .54 

Jan.     1,  1903 92  .52 

Jun.     1,  1903 92  .55 

Feb.    1,1904 92  .50 

Mar.  18,  1904 92  .64 


SHORT  BOOTS. 

List.  Net. 

$3.00  $2.14 

3.00  2.25 

350  2.49 

3.50  2.63 

3.80  2.71 

3.80  2.85 

4.20  2.99 

4.20  3.15 

4.20  2.99 

4  20  2.46 

4.20  2.33 

4.50  2.55 

4.30  2  44 

4.30  2  58 

4.30  2.77 

4.30  2.97 


At  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  was  intimated  that  one  5 
per  cent,  discount  from  each  brand  was  to  be  dropped  on  June 
1,  as  usual,  and  it  is  not  stated  that  the  increase  in  rates  going 
into  effect  on  March  18  will  obviate  a  further  advance  in  June. 

The  other  rubber  shoe  manufacturing  concerns  have  revised 
their  prices  practically  to  correspond  with  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  Herewith  is  the  formal  notice  to 
their  customers  of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.: 


However  much  we  regret  it,  we  are  obliged  with  others,  on  account 
of  the  still  further  advance  in  crude  rubber ,  to  advance  our  prices  again. 
The  conditions  warrant  this  advance  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our  goods. 

The  discounts  from  this  day,  subject  to  change  without  notice  will  be  : 

Apsley  Brand,  25,  5  and  3. 

Hudson  Brand,  25,  5,  3  and  10. 

Middlesex,  45,  5,  8  and  8. 

Terms  and  conditions  of  sale  remain  the  same.     Very  respectfully, 

APSLEY  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.  have  issued,  under  date  of  March  19,  new  net  price  lists,  to 
be  in  effect  until  May  31,  1904,  the  same  involving  a  rate  of  ad- 
vance corresponding  to  that  made  by  the  other  companies. 

*  *     * 

"  The  sales  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  this  season  have 
been  the  largest  in  its  history,"  said  an  official  of  that  corporation 
to  The  India  Rubber  World.  President  Colt  made  the  state- 
ment a  short  time  ago  that  the  sales  for  1903  amounted  to  $30,- 
000,000  which  was  $3,000,000  more  than  for  1902  and  §5,000,000 
more  than  for  1901.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  sales  have  con- 
tinued to  grow.  This  was  especially  true  during  January,  for 
there  was  of  course  some  falling  off  in  February.  I  say  of  course, 
because  the  prices  on  all  ourgoods  were  advanced  about  7^  per 
cent,  on  February  1 ,  and  the  trade,  having  every  reason  to  know 
that  advances  would  be  made  on  that  date,  rushed  in  large  orders 
in  anticipation.  Orders  are  now  coming  in  at  a  lively  rate,  and 
most  of  our  factories  have  enough  business  ahead  to  keep  them 
going  for  four  months,  and  apparently  they  will  be  busy  all 
summer.     [Another  advance  has  since  been  made.] 

"  In  regard  to  stocks,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  they  were 
probably  never  more  thoroughly  depleted  at  this  season.  In 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  there  is  practically  nothing,  all 
sold  out  so  that  not  even  emergency  orders  can  be  filled.  Our 
salesmen  give  us  to  understand  that  the  jobbers  are  no  better 
supplied.  They  have  even  got  rid  of  any  old  goods  that  in 
some  instances  were  carried  over.  Many  of  them  have  been 
obliged  to  curtail  the  orders  of  their  customers  because  they 
did  not  have  enough  goods  and  could  not  get  them.  It  is  also 
pretty  well  understood  that  the  retailers  are  sold  out,  and  this 
is  evidently  the  impression  of  the  jobbers  from  their  inclina- 
tion to  purchase  increased  amounts  for  the  coming  season. 
Taken  all  together,  the  rubber  shoe  people  can  bless  the  winter, 
not  only  for  favors  past  but  for  favors  that  are  to  come.  Four 
months  of  continuous  wet  and  snow  compels  people  to  use 
rubber  footwear.  This  year  the  business  of  this  company  will 
undoubtedly  show  a  big  increase  in  the  money  value  of  its  sales, 
because  we  shall  probably  sell  more  goods,  and  we  shall  sell  at 
advanced  prices.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  company 
will  make  any  more  profit.  In  fact  it  may  not  make  as  much, 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  crude  rubber  and  cot- 
ton duck.  The  cost  of  all  materials  is  higher,  we  think,  even 
higher  than  the  ratio  of  our  advance." 

*  *     * 

Mr.  William  Morse,  president  of  the  Merchants  Rubber 
Co.  (New  York),  was  also  optimistic  as  to  the  situation.  "  The 
past  season,"  said  he,  "  has  been  the  greatest  ever  known. 
Everybody  sold  everything  they  could  get  hold  of.  Four 
months  of  hard  winter  made  the  people  buy  of  the  retailers, 
forced  the  retailers  to  reorder  of  the  jobbers,  compelled  the 
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jobbers  to  take  all  they  could  get  from  the  factories.  Now,  at 
the  end  of  the  winter,  nobody,  retailer,  jobber,  or  manufacturer, 
has  any  goods  on  hand.  It  is  a  lovely  situation  for  the  man  in 
the  business.  The  past  season  has  not  only  been  the  best  we 
have  had,  but  the  character  of  the  weather  has  been  such  that 
an  enormous  quantity  of  heavy  goods  was  taken.  The  snow 
has  been  deep  all  over  New  England  and  the  Eastern  states, 
and  light  shoes  did  not  answer.  The  people  had  to  buy  arctics 
and  felt  lined  shoes  and  boots.  The  sale  of  boots  was  not  only 
larger  than  ever  before  known,  but  the  buyers  were  not  even 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  short  boots  but  wanted  the  '  storm  ' 
goods — those  that  come  up  to  the  thigh.  There  are  practically 
no  boots  to  be  had  anywhere  now.  These  goods  are  of  course 
high  priced  and  so  the  volume  of  business  is  largely  swelled, 
and  in  addition  to  that  the  quantity  of  rubber  used  was  greatly 
increased.  The  demand  for  rubber  to  replace  these  heavy 
goods  will  be  tremendous,  and  I  do  not  look  for  much  lower 
prices.  Right  now  the  jobbers  are  busy  taking  orders  from  the 
retailers,  and  they  have  their  hands  full  placing  them.  I  have 
never  known  such  a  demand  for  goods,  and  I  have  never 
known  the  jobber  to  have  so  few  goods  to  sell. 

"There  is  another  branch  of  the  trade  that  has  grown  enor- 
mously, entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  weather.  This  is 
the  tennis  shoe  business.  In  all  lines  of  these  goods,  for  tennis, 
boating,  bowling,  hand  ball,  or  any  other  athletic  sport,  the  de- 
velopment is  phenomenal.  The  old  leather  shoe  with  a  coating 
of  rubber  on  its  sole  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  People  now  want  the 
regular  canvas  shoe  with  an  all  rubber  sole,  and  the  factories 
making  these  goods  are  very  much  rushed.  Prices  on  all  this 
class  of  goods  have  been  advanced  very  considerably,  but  that 
is  not  in  any  way  diminishing  the  orders.  The  'Champion' 
tennis  shoe,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  standard,  has  hereto- 
fore always  retailed  to  thecustomer  at  5ocents.  He  will  prob- 
ably have  to  pay  65  for  it  this  season,  and  even  at  that  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  in  it  for  the  retail  dealer.  High  prices  of  ma- 
terial are  of  course  responsible  for  these  increases,  but  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  such  popular  demand  it  will  not  cause  any  falling  off  in 
sales.  If  a  tennis  player  needs  a  shoe  he  will  not  go  without  it 
on  account  of  a  few  cents  additional  cost.  The  sale  of  this  kind 
of  shoe  is.  fully  five  times  as  great  now  as  it  was  five  years 
ago,  and  is  increasing  all  the  time.  The  increase  in  boating 
and  bowling  and  the  development  of  basket  ball  and  other 
gymnasium  games  is  responsible  for  this  growth.     I  look  for 

it  to  continue." 

»     *     ♦ 

In  the  retail  trade  the  same  report  was  made  as  to  the  de- 
pletion of  stocks  of  rubber  shoes  on  account  of  the  strenuous 
winter  weather.  The  managers  of  the  shoe  departments  of 
several  of  the  large  New  York  stores  reported  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  India  Rubber  World  that  they  had  been 
kept  more  than  busy  keeping  any  goods  at  all  on  their  count- 
ers. There  was  not  a  variation  in  the  statement  that  the  de- 
mand for  rubber  footwear  had  been  unparalleled. 

"  What  would  you  expect  ?  "  asked  the  shoe  man  at  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores.  "When  we  have  had  four  solid 
months  of  snow  and  slush  and  ice  in  the  city — not  here  on  the 
avenue  or  on  Broadway,  where  the  street  cleaners  are  frequent- 
ly seen,  but  in  the  streets  where  most  of  the  people  live — 
it  is  not  surprising  that  retail  merchants  are  out  of  goods. 
My  stock  that  I  had  set  aside  for  the  winter  was  gone  by 
January  1,  and  since  then  I  have  sent  in  many  emergency 
orders  and  have  bought  repeatedly,  but  still  I  have  only  a 
few  odds  and  ends  left.  The  demand  has  been  continu- 
ous and  it  began  before  Thanksgiving.  All  kinds  of  rubber 
goods  have  sold  unusually  well,  but  of  course  footwear  has  been 


most  active.  A  mild  winter,  even  when  there  is  snow  and  wet, 
does  not  force  the  people  to  buy,  because  as  long  as  it  is  mild 
they  think  the  moisture  will  not  last  long  and  they  can  get  along 
without  rubbers.  But  when  the  snow  falls,  and  then  falls  and 
falls  again  without  melting,  and  the  temperature  remains  below 
freezing,  and  the  streets  remain  icy,  no  makeshifts  will  do,  and 
they  rush  for  rubber  shoes.  I  know  the  jobbers  are  out  of 
goods  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  buying,  and  I  know  the  re- 
tailers are  out  of  goods  on  account  of  my  own  condition,  but  I 
look  for  big  sales  to  consumers  next  year,  and  I  am  going 
to  order  heavily.  It  is  inevitable  that  with  such  continuous 
bad  weather  that  the  rubber  shoes  and  boots  in  the  hands 
of  the  users  have  been  largely  worn  out.  People  who  had 
rubber  footwear  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  or  who  bought 
early  in  the  season,  have  undoubtedly  worn  out  what  they  had, 
and  while  many  are  stretching  along  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion because  spring  is  at  hand,  they  will  be  compelled  to  buy 
again  as  soon  as  the  first  storms  come  in  the  fall.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  feel  that  the  retailers  need  believe  that  the 
public  is  stocked  up.  While  the  dealers  have  sold  out,  the 
users  have  worn  out,  so  everybody  will  have  to  start  fresh. 
I  look  for  big  sales  next  November  and  December,  unless  the 
weather  is  abnormally  dry  and  pleasant." 

»  »  * 
A  Boston  report  states:  "The  leather  shoe  trade  has  suf- 
fered and  the  rubber  footwear  trade  has  gained  by  the  weather 
since  the  middle  of  November.  Throughout  the  West  the  de- 
mand for  rubbers  started  in  early  but  in  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  country  there  was  no  rush  to  the  demand  until  just  after 
Christmas,  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  been  necessary  to 
wear  rubbers  almost  every  day.  Old  shoes  have  been  good 
enough  to  wear  under  rubbers.  This  is  where  the  shoe  trade 
have  been  badly  hit." 

A  Baltimore  report  says:  "  Since  the  fire  there  has  been  an 
unusual  demand  for  rubber  shoes,  due  to  the  inclement  weather, 
particularly  of  the  past  few  days,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  few 
car  lines  are  running,  and  consequently  people  have  had  to 
walk.  Many  of  the  retail  rubber  houses  were  burned  out,  and 
a  shortage  resulted,  which  has  been  very  hard  to  fill." 

*     *     * 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO. 
The  company  have  retired  another  $1,000,000  of  the  5  per 
cent,  funding  notes  issued  in  1902,  leaving  $10,000,000  due  in 
March,  1905,  which  remainder,  it  is  understood,  have  been 
funded  into  bonds  running  to  1908.  The  object  of  these  notes 
was  to  retire  the  former  floating  debt  of  the  company  and  the 
constituent  companies,  and  to  provide  working  capital,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  com- 
pany, that  it  is  now  confidently  expected  that  a  diversion  of  a 
portion  of  the  net  earnings  to  the  shareholders  may  be  possible 
this  year.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  company  may  be 
able  to  put  the  preferred  shares  on  a  4  per  cent,  dividend  basis. 
One  favorable  situation  is  that  the  company  has  made  a  new 
departure,  to  the  extent  that  they  have  reserved  the  right  this 
year  to  advance  the  prices  of  goods  or  may  be  warranted  by  an 
advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Last  year,  while  adhering 
throughout  to  prices  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  al- 
though the  volume  of  business  was  exceptionally  large,  the  com- 
pany was  prevented  from  securing  an  adequate  profit  on  the 
business. 

The  Russian-American  India-Rubber  Co.  (St.  Petersburg) 
have  been  permitted  to  transfer  from  their  reserve  fund,  of  2,- 
030,081  rubles,  to  their  capital  stock  account,  1,500,000  rubles. 
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THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 


SINCE  the  last  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  the 
staple  cotton  market  has  been  the  center  of  more  atten- 
tion, perhaps,  than  at  any  time  since  the  civil  war,  because  of 
the  collapse  of  the  "  bull  "  cotton  firm  of  Daniel  J.  Sully  &  Co. 
(New  York)  on  March  18.  That  day  saw  prices  on  spot  cotr 
ton  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ruling  strong  ;  the  quota- 
tion here  that  remained  unchanged  was  15  cents.  The  futures 
in  this  market  for  the  active  months  stood  above  15  cents. 
May  being  15.22  cents.  Trading  from  the  opening  was  steady, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
that  the  "bulls"  saw  that  their  Black  Friday  had  come.  At  2 
p.  m.  the  superintendent  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  announced 
the  suspension  of  D.  J.  Sully  &  Co. 

The  "  bears  "  then  began  their  assault  upon  the  market,  but 
the  break  that  followed  did  not  drop  to  a  lower  level  by  what 
is  properly  termed  a  "  decline,"  but  dropped  off  precipitately 
from  200  to  250  points  on  the  active  futures,  and  on  all  futures 
the  decrease  in  values  was  material.  Sully  &  Co.  at  the  time 
held  300,000  bales  of  cotton,  the  depreciation  of  values  to  the 
firm  representing  a  loss  of  about  $3,000,000.  The  failure  of 
Sully  &  Co.,  while  unexpected  to  the  public  in  general,  was 
looked  for  by  a  few  of  those  on  the  "  inside,"  but  it  had  the  ef- 
fect of  clarifying  the  staple  market  as  nothing  else  at  that  time 
possibly  could.  The  suspension  was  not  forced  by  the  fact 
that  cotton  was  worth  less  than  16  to  17  cents  a  pound.  It 
was  brought  about  by  the  refusal  of  the  purchasing  public  to 
take  the  raw  material  and  finished  product  fast  enough  to 
equalize  the  supply  and  demand.  This  deduction  is  clearly 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  instead  of  dropping  back  to  1 2  cents, 
which  price  has  been  considered  by  many  to  be  the  true  value 
of  cotton,  the  actual  spot  market  reacted  about  2  cents  per 
pound,  and  to-day  it  is  quoted  at  about  15  cents  in  the  local 
market,  with  offers  not  heavy  at  this  price. 

It  can  thus  be  stated  with  safety  that  cotton  can  be  sold 
freely  in  large  quantities  at  this  figure,  showing  that  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Sully  has  clarified  the  atmosphere  on  at  least  one  im- 
portant point — i.  e„  the  value  of  cotton  at  the  moment.  If  it  is 
worth  in  spot  14^  to  15  cents,  its  value  will  naturally  increase 
from  now  until  the  conditions  of  the  new  crop  are  somewhat  in 
evidence.  The  failure  of  this  "bull"  firm  has  not  added  a 
single  bale  of  cotton  to  the  visible  supply,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  the  consumers  of  manufactured  stock  to  realize  this  fact. 

The  trend  of  the  goods  market  has  not  changed  materially 
since  last  writing,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  so  much  in- 
terest and  excitement  in  the  staple  division.  Cotton  duck,  such 
as  is  used  by  the  mechanical  rubber  manufacturers,  is  selling  at 
26  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  a  month  ago.  Rubber  concerns 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  place  their  contracts  last  fall  for 
their  year's  supply  at  from  i7j£  to  20  cents,  are  now  making 
their  requisitions  for  the  goods,  and  the  duck  mills  have  been 
delivering  as  promptly  as  possible.  These  mills  had  their  cot- 
ton purchased  early  in  the  season,  and  have  not  been  compelled 
to  replenish,  except  in  special  cases.  It  is  said  that  the  one 
corporation  still  has  about  50,000  bales  on  hand,  which  is  about 
one-third  of  its  entire  consumption.  The  mills  are  not  com- 
pelled to  run  at  full  capacity,  and  are  curtailing  their  consump- 
tion so  as  to  make  it  carry  them  through  until  the  new  crop 
materializes.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  price  of  duck  will 
advance  further,  as  it  is  not  thought,  that  the  mills  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  new  crop  cotton  than  they  have  been  paying. 

As  they  are  situated  to-day,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will 
not  spin  "  futures,"  and  rather  than  allow  stocks  to  accumu- 
late they  will  stop  their  looms. 


Not  since  last  June  have  they  been  compelled  to  make  up 
stock,  until  the  present  time,  and  there  is  not  much  likelihood 
that  the  market  will  be  allowed  to  carry  much  spot  duck. 

There  has  been  a  steady,  although  comparatively  light  de- 
mand for  sheetings  from  the  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes, 
at  ruling  prices,  which  have  not  materially  changed  since  last 
reports.  They  have  bought  only  such  quantities  as  they  have 
required  from  time  to  time,  making  no  effort  to  provide  for  the 
future.  They  believe  that  prices  are  as  high  as  they  are  likely 
to  go,  and  by  waiting  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  avail  them- 
selves of  lower  rates  in  case  the  market  eases  off.  Felts  have 
been  in  slow  demand,  although  manufacturers  report  having 
had  a  good  year  taking  it  as  a  whole.  The  high  value  of  wools 
has  been  reflected  in  the  prices  asked  for  felts,  and  there  is 
nothing  at  present  that  warrants  the  belief  that  prices  are  going 
to  be  any  cheaper  for  some  time  to  come.  Raw  materials  of 
every  class  are  higher  than  for  many  years,  and  manufacturers  of 
felt  and  knit  boots  do  not  look  for  lower  prices  soon.  The  yarns 
used  in  these  boots  are  spun  from  carpet  wools,  which  have  not 
been  so  scarce  and  high  for  many  years,  and  the  recent  addi- 
tion of  an  extra  duty  has  added  to  the  cost  of  importing 
them.  The  present  Russo-Japanese  war  is  having  the  effect  to 
check  exports  of  wool  from  the  Russian  empire,  and  other 
Oriental  countries.  These  wools  have  advanced  during  the 
past  year  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  per  pound,  with  few  offer- 
ings now.  The  gradual  development  of  sources  which  require 
these  wools  threaten  to  create  a  great  scarcity  of  the  material 
even  under  normal  conditions. 

Following  are  the  prices  of  middling  upland  spot  cotton  at 
the  leading  selling  ports  on  the  different  dates  mentioned  : 

New  York.  New  Orleans.  Liverpool. 

March    5 16.25  cents.  i5}s  cents.  8.32a'. 

March  12 16.65  cents.  I0      cents.  8.70a". 

March  19 14. 50  cents.  14%  cents.  7-74a". 

March  26 15  30  cents.  15  Js  cents.  8.08a". 

The  range  of  prices  on  the  various  lines  of  cottons  used  by 
the  rubber  trade  will  be  found  below,  having  been  quoted  up 
to  date : 

PRICES   CURRENT   FOR  SHEETINGS    FOR   THE   RUBBER   TRADE. 

36"   Household  Favorite (>%  cents. 

40"   Household   Favorite 7      cents. 

36"  Henrietta,  L.L 6      cents. 

39"  Henrietta.  H (net)  i%  cents. 

38J' Henrietta,  S (net)  5^  cents. 

40"  Henrietta,  P.  W 7}£  cents. 

36"  Florence  C A%  cents. 

40'  Majestic  C.  C (net)  %%  cents. 

40"  Majestic  B.  B.  B '.'     8      cents. 

40"  Majestic  B.  B "     7*>£  cents. 

40"  Norwood '     6  K  cents. 

36'  India,  A.  A.  A "     l\£  cents. 

Sheetings.  40' Selkirk.  . .    .  i'/ic.  40' Shamrock. .  10     c. 

40"  Highgate  . . .  63/c.     40'  Sellew S*^c.  Ducks. 

40' Hightown.  ..7     c.     48"  Mohawk 11     c.  40'    701.   Cran- 

40"  Hobart 7j^c.  40"  Marcus.   ..    6%c.                ford.   ...10    c. 

40"  Kingstons.  ..S     c.     40"  Mallory 6    c.  40'    8oz.  Chart- 

39*  Stonyhurst...6    c.     36 "  Capstans 4j£c.  res ioj^c. 

39' Sorosis 5i(c.  Osnaburgs.  40'  looz.Carew.i3}£c. 

40' Seefeld 9^c.  40' Iroquois.  ...10    c.  40' 11  oz.Carita.15     c. 


On  March  8  the  program  of  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  included  an  address  on 
"  Rubber  From  a  Historical,  Histological,  Botanical  and  Com- 
mercial Standpoint,"  by  L.  D.  Havenhill,  member  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  at  Boston,  on  March  2, 
an  illustrated  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Morss,  of  the 
Simplex  Electric  Co.,  on  "  The  Manufacture  of  Insulated  Wires 
and  Cables." 
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MR.  BANIGAN  AS  A  LABOR  AGITATOR. 

THE  late  Joseph  Banigan,  who  started  life  as  a  mixer  in  a 
rubber  mill  at  $1.25  a  day  and  no  "overtime,"  and  who 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  rubber  manufacturers  in  Amer- 
ica, once  told  in  strict  confidence  the  following  personal  expe- 
rience : 

"When  I  was  a  grinder  man  there  was  a  man  worked  beside 
me  who  was  a  natural  born  organizer  and  politician.  He  had 
great  ideas  about  the  rights  of  the  working  man,  and  proved  to 
me  over  and  over  again  that  no  capitalist  could  exist  if  it  was 
not  for  labor  ;  that  it  therefore  followed  that  the  laborer  should 
have  more  say  about  what  he  did,  that  he  should  work  fewer 
hours,  get  better  pay,  and  in  fact,  be  a  sort  of  partner  of 
the  boss.  One  of  his  particular  ideas  was  that  a  mill  man 
should  work  only  at  mixing  and  warming,  that  a  man  who  ran 
a  calender  should  not  be  asked  to  do  anything  else.  If  a  man 
was  put  on  the  heel  press,  he  should  stay  there  at  full  pay,  even 
if  the  press  was  idle,  and  not  be  required  to  sort  lasts,  or  help 
in  the  varnish  room.  His  ideas  got  a  strong  hold  on  me  until 
I  talked  them  over  with  my  mother.  She  soon  put  a  '  bee  in  my 
bonnet." 

"'Joseph,'  said  she,  'do  any  blessed  thing  the  boss  tells 
you.  If  you  stay  on  the  mixing  mill,  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  day  is  all  you  will  earn,  and  all  you  will  get,  till  the  day 
of  your  death.  Learn  to  do  everything.  Stay  in  the  factory 
till  morning  if  necessary,  and  you  will  get  more  money  and 
may  be  boss  yourself  some  day." 

"That  was  the  turning  point  in  my  career,"  said  Mr.  Ban- 
igan.   "  I  simply  took  hold  of  every  job  and  mastered  it,  and 


in  time  became,  as  you  know,  fairly  successful." 

"What  about  your  friend,  the  man  with  the  ideas?"  he 
was  asked. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  He  didn't  get  on  very  well.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  various  mills,  but  somehow  he  never  had  a  good 
job  long.  At  present — I  don't  know  as  I  should  tell  it,  he  is 
— well,  he  is  getting  §2  a  day  in  one  of  my  mills,  and  I  am 
afraid  he  doesn't  quite  earn  it.  But  he  is  an  authority  on  the 
ideal  relations  between  labor  and  capital,"  said  Mr.  Banigan, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 


FOR  ALL  BLACK  RUBBER  COMPOUNDS. 


THE  many  uses  to  which  bituminous  products  have  been  put 
in  compounding  India-rubber  have  induced  the  largest 
producer  of  these  products  in  the  world — the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Co. — to  establish  a  New  York  testing  laboratory,  and  to 
retain  for  its  director  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson,  who  has  spent 
several  years  in  investigating  the  physical  conditions  of  all  sorts 
of  bitumen.  The  result  already  is  that  this  company,  who  have 
long  been  known  to  be  the  pioneers  in  the  manipulation  and 
processing  in  these  materials,  are  able  to-day  to  furnish  prod- 
ucts different  from  any  on  the  market  and  in  every  way  most 
uniform  and  satisfactory.  In  other  words,  this  laboratory  pro- 
duces bitumens  of  almost  any  character  that  the  rubber  manu- 
facturer may  desire.  For  example,  one  of  their  products,  the 
"  Genasco  M.  R.  Hydro-Carbon,"  made  from  the  highest  class 
of  asphalt,  is  already  getting  a  strong  foothold  in  the  rubber 
trade  because  of  its  marvelous  adaptability  to  certain  wants  in 
the  country. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


PRICES  of  crude  rubber  during  March  have  been  on  a 
steady  advance.  There  has  been  no  reaction  whatever 
in  the  majority  of  the  grades.  New  Upriver  fine  began 
the  month  about  $1.06  <g>  $1.07,  and  increased  steadily 
until  it  closed  about  $1.10  @  $1.11.  There  was  not  a  single  set- 
back or  period  of  sagging.  The  same  was  true  of  other  Para 
grades,  except  that  Islands  was  a  trifle  higher  about  the  18th  or 
19th  of  the  month  than  at  the  close.  New  Islands  fine  opened 
about  $1.03  and  steadily  advanced  until  it  was  sold  at  somethirg 
like  $1.09  @  $1.10  about  the  date  mentioned,  stocks  being  ex- 
ceptionally light  at  that  time.  Subsequently  the  quotations 
eased  off  about  2  cents. 

In  Africans  prices  have  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced.  Prime 
Lopori  strip,  which  was  thought  to  be  high  at  85  @  86  at  the 
first  of  the  month,  was  hardly  obtainable  at  less  than  93  at  the 
close.  The  Antwerp  auction  on  March  18  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  offerings  were  comparatively  poor  and  small,  and  that 
the  bidders  were  eager  and  numerous.  Only  297  tons  were 
offered,  and  this  was  mostly  in  small  lots,  with  many  inferior 
parcels.  The  valuation  estimated  was  an  average  of  15  cen- 
times above  the  sales  of  February,  and  the  prices  brought  at 
the  auction  were  from  50  to  55  centimes  above  the  valuation. 
American  firms  bought  very  little,  their  bids  for  the  most 
part  being  too  low.  One  importer,  for  instance,  sent  a  bid  for 
75,000  pounds  at  1%  cents  above  valuation,  but  the  rubber  he 
wanted  sold  at  \%.  cents  above  valuation.  Further  details  ap- 
pear in  another  column. 

There  is  very  little  crude  rubber  to  be  had  on  the  market,  in 
spite  of  the  unusually  large  receipts  during  the  past  two 
months.    Importers  are  sold  out  in  advance  of  arrivals,  and 


none  of  them  is  able  to  carry  any  stock.  The  manufacturers 
except  a  few  of  the  very  large  ones,  are  believed  to  be  without 
stocks  and  are  eagerly  inquiring  for  rubber,  in  many  instances 
for  immediate  necessities.  The  big  combination  companies  are 
fairly  well  supplied,  having  received  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
cent heavy  importations.  The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.  not  only  has  its  factories  well  fitted  up,  but  has  stored  a 
large  quantity  in  its  new  warehouse  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  been  a  large  importer  of  rub- 
ber, and  also  a  large  buyer  in  the  home  market,  and,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  fairly  well  supplied.  A  few  other  large  companies  are 
also  apparently  easy,  but  most  of  the  smaller  concerns  are  anx- 
ious seekers  for  crude  rubber. 

The  official  figures  from  the  United  States  customs  service 
indicate  the  heavy  rate  of  importations  of  rubber  of  late,  as 
compared  with  former  years.  The  figures  show  the  volume  of 
imports  of  rubber,  of  all  grades,  for  the  first  eight  months 
July  to  February  inclusive)  of  the  three  past  fiscal  years: 

Pounds. 

July  I,  1 90 1,  to  February  28,  1902 32,891,798 

July  I,  1902,  to  February  28,  1903 34>579.4^4 

July  1,  1903,  to  February  29,  1904 38,667,140 

Taking  into  consideration  the  invoice  values  of  the  rubber 
imported,  the  average  value  of  all  grades,  per  pound,  has  been 
as  follows: 

July  1,  1901,  to  Februaay  28,  1902 49.3  cents. 

July  I,  1902,  to  February  2S,  1903 54.3  cents. 

July  I,  1903,  to  February  29,  1904 67.9  cents. 

The  average  import  price  for  the  last  eight  months  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  37^  per  cent,  higher  than  for 
the  corresponding  eight  months  two  years  ago. 
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Arrivals  at   Pari,  of  all    grades,   including  Caucho,  (or  the 
past  four  seasons,  have  been  as  follows,  in  tons: 

1900-01-         1901-02.         1902-03.        1903-04. 

To  December  31 11.300         13,630         12,250         13,470 

"  March  31 21,820         24,530         23,540       324,990 

la — To  March  29,  1904.] 


Following  is  a  statement  of  prices 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  March  3] 

PARA.  Apr.  i.  '03. 

Islands,  fine,  new 87@88 

Islands,  fine,  old @ 

Upriver,  fine,  new 90@9i 

Upriver,  fine,  old 95@g6 

Islands,  coarse,  new 5&@57 

'  Islands,  coarse,  old @ 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 72@73 

Upriver,  coarse,  old (3 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 54@55 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball bj@b% 


of  Para  grades,  one  year 
—  the  current  date  : 


Mar.  1,  '04. 

io2<a>io3 
@ 

io6@io7 
io8@iot) 
66@  67 
None  here 
83®  84 
85®  86 
66@  67 
76@  77 


Mar.  31. 
107(8108 

@ 
logtBiio 

IIO@UI 

67@  68 
None  here 

86@  87 
None  here 

6g(3  70 

77@  78 


The  market   for  other  sorts  in  New  York  on  which  the  ad- 
vance has  also  been  very  material,  is  as  follows  : 


CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .76 

Guayaquil,  strip 67 

Nicaragua,  scrap  ...    .76 

Panama,  slab 57 

Mexican,  scrap   73 

Mexican,  slab   54 

Mangabeira,  sheet. . .  .57 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 81 

Borneo 


@77 
@68 

@77 
@58 
@74 
@55 
@58 

@82 


AFRICAN. 

SierraLeone,  istquality95  (S96 

Massai,  red 95  (896 

Benguella 75  ©76 

Cameroon  ball 65  @66 

Accra  flake 36  ©37 

Accra  buttons 54  @55 

Lopori  ball,  prime. ..  .96  @97 

Lopori  strip,  prime 91  @92 

Ikelemba 96  ©97 

Madagascar,  pinky 84  (885 

Late  Para  cables  quote  : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine 6$700       Upriver,  fine. . . 

Islands,  coarse  3$7oo       Upriver,  coarse. 

Exchange,  1 2  ,',,</. 

Last  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,  fine 7$8oo      Upriver,  coarse 

Exchange,    12  ^d. 
NEW  YORK.  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  FEBRUARY  (NEW  RUBBER). 


Per  Kilo 
7*900 
6$ooo 


5$7oo 


Upriver,  fine I.0l@i.07 

Upriver,  coarse 82@  86 

Islands,  fine 99@i.04 

Islands,  coarse 64®  67 

Cameta,  coarse. 64®  67 


1903. 
84@go 
70©73 
82(887 
50@54 
52@57 


190a. 
72@79 

6o@63 
69@76 

45@4S 
4S©50 


Statistics  of  Para  'Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho) . 


NEW  YORK. 


Stocks,   January  31  . 
Arrivals,   February. 


.  .  tons 


Fine  and 
Medium. 

63 
I83O 


Aggregating 1893 

Deliveries,   February 1791 

Stocks,  February  29. . .        102 


Toial 
Coarse.     1904. 

I    =        64 

697  =    2527 

698  =    2591 
685    =    2476 


13 


"5 


Total 
1903. 

253 
1609 

1862 
1563 

299 


Total 
1002. 

1339 
1381 

2720 
2016 

704 


Stocks.  Jan.  31 tons  565 

Arrivals,  February.  . .  .   3680 


PARA. 
1903.        1902. 
155         510 
4740       3075 


ENGLAND. 

I904.  19O3.  IQC2 

5go       1050       1230 
765       mo       1105 


Aggregating 4245     4S95       3585 

Deliveries,  February..   3810     4865       2535 

Stocks,  Feb.  29..  435  30       1050 


1355 
975 


2160 
1025 


2335 
725 


380       1 135       i6to 


1904.  1903.  1902. 

World's  visible  supply,  February  29 tons       2867  3945  5327 

Para  receipts,  July   t  to  February  29 19,200  17,801  iS,83g 

P4ra  receipts  of  Caucho,   same  dates 2304  1709  1696 

Afloat  from  Pari  to  United  States,  Feb.  29..         903  1188  1073 

Afloat  rom  Para  to  Europe,  February  2g 1024  1283  gio 


In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  58  William  street.  New  York)  advises  us: 

"There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  paper  through  March, 
mostly  from  out-of-town  banks,  rates  being  5J^@6}<  per  cent, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  dropping  to  5  @  6  per 
cent,  later,  these  rates  being  for  the  best  rubber  names,  and 
those  not  so  well  known  going  rather  higher  in  some  in- 
stances." 

Liverpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [March  i] : 

Fine  Pard. — The  market  has  been  active  and  advancing,  and  pTices 
are  again  2d.  per  pound  dearer.  This  advance  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  very  heavy  buying  in  Manios  and  Para  for  American  account.  Ac- 
cording to  our  advices  the  shoe  trade  is  now  pretty  well  supplied  with 
stock,  and  the  mechanical  trade  is  dull,  which  may  have  some  effect  later 
on.  We  still  repeat  there  is  nothing  in  the  statistical  position  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  justify  an  advance,  at  this  stage  of  the  crop,  of  bd.  per  pound  in 
two  months.  Market  closes  barely  steady,  with  sellers  hard  fine  spot  at 
4s.  bd.,  Islands  4s.  $d.  Forward  :  A  good  business  done  at  full  rates, 
closing  with  sellers  at  4.r.   l^d. 

London. 

March  iS. — Market  for  Pari  continues  strong  ;  fair  business  done  at 
firm  to  dearer  rates,  including  fine  hard  on  spot  and  forward  delivery  at 
4*.  l^d.  (d>  4s.  id.  and  sellers,  and  hard  entre  fine  up  to  4s.  bd.  Fine 
soft  cure  sold  at  4*.  b%d.  @4s.  yd.  for  spot  and  near  delivery  and  buyers. 
Negroheadsin  small  supply  ;  Scrappy  sold  at  3*.  7?{d.  (3  3*  Sd.  for  near 
delivery  ;  Islands  2s.  iojj1''-  Peruvian  ball  on  spot  at  3r.  4%d.  ;  slab 
score,  with  buyers  at  2s.  led.     Mollendo  fine  quoted  at  4s.  b%d. 

At  to-day's  auctions  Mattogrosso  virgin  sheet  sold  at  4s.  ;  mixed  vir- 
gin and  negroheads  part  dirty  3*.  H^d.  ;  fair  negroheads  3s.  4%d. 
Colombian  good  to  fine  brown  scrap,  3*.  4^.  @  3*.  50'.  Madagascar 
fair  to  good  pinky  2s.  yd.  @  3*,  2}{d.  Majunga  part  dark  coated  2s. 
bd.  @  2s.  8%d.  Mozambique  3*.  g)^d.  ;  unripe  ball  is.  n%d.  <§>  2s. 
Lamu  ball,  good,  3-r.  7>2'/. :  fair,  little  sandy,  3*.  5  JjV. 

Ceylon.  —  Forty  packages  offered  and  sold,  good  to  fine  biscuits  from 
Para  seed  at  5-f.  @  Ss-JiUd-  small  mixed  rough,  4*.  bd.,  fine  pale  scrap 
3.1.  ii\id.@-\s.  \id.,  fair  ditto  3*.  gd.  @  3*.  9I4V.,  inferior  sandy 
mixed  ditto  2s.  2d.  @  2s.  4%.d.  [The  highest  price  named  above  is 
equivalent  to  $i.2gL4  per  pound. J 

Batata. — Thirteen  bags  Sheet  offered  and  sold,  mixed  thin  and  thick 
at  2s.  2  'it.     50  bales  Block  were  bought  in. 

Antwerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  The  sale 
which  took  place  on  February  24  and  for  which  370  tons  were 
catalogued,  passed  off  with  a  firm  tone.  The  prices  averaged 
about  3  per  cent,  higher  than  the  prices  paid  at  the  January 
sale.  A  good  deal  of  the  buying  was  again  attributed  to  the 
United  States.     The  principal  lots  realized  prices  as  follows  : 

Valuation.  Sold  at. 

70  tons  Upper  Congo  balls  firsts francs  10.05  10-47  J^ 

21     "     Lopori  firsts 10.  10.47^ 

11     "     Lopori  seconds 875  S.go 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots— in  cents  per  pound— show  a  slight  decline  from  the 
last  published  prices,  as  follows  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — Domestic bft  @ 

Do  — Foreign 6      @  61  g 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4      @  4% 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber S%  @  &% 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4 

Air  Brake  Hose , 2%  @  aft 

Fire  and  Large  Hose   1  ^  @  1% 

Garden  Hose i?s  <S  1% 

Matting £@l 
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50     "     Uele  Stripes 9.  9. 1 2  l/2 

35     "     Aruwimi 9.50         |  glf  ^ 

14     "     Equateur  firsts 9.90  10.37J2 

The  sale  of  March  18  was  very  firm.  A  rise  of  5  per  cent,  on 
valuations  was  paid  in  the  average.  Nearly  the  whole  quant  ity 
found  buyers — namely  338  tons  out  of  34S  tons — at  prices  as 
follows : 

Estimation.  Sold  at. 

Lopori  firsts f rants  10.30  11.02% 

Lopori  seconds 8.50  8  87% 

Lake  Leopold  firsts 10. 

Lake  Leopold  seconds 9.85 

Upper  Congo  balls 10.47J4 

Mongalla  strips 9.75 

Aruwimi 9.60 


io.57^ 
9- 

10.87^ 
10.35 
10.30 


C.  SCHMID  *  CO.,  SUCCESSEURS. 
Antwerp,  March  19,  1904. 

ANTWERP    RUBBER   STATISTICS    FOR    FEBRUARY. 


Details. 

1904. 

426,165 
364,466 

2>io,yot 

73.565 

1903. 

134.135 

545.813 

473.713 

72,100 

679.948 

204,410 

1902. 

643.699 
607,115 

587.293 
19,822 

1901. 

1900. 

Stocks,  Jan.  1. ..kilos 
Arrivals  in  February. 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts  

648,631 

459.632 
431,425 
28,207 

542,098 

884.156 

712.413 

171.743 

Aggregating.... 
Sales  in  February. .  . . 

790,631 

455.541 

335  090 

886,725 

676,682 
210,043 

1,162,535 

I,250,8r4 
265,994 

1,108,263 
327,103 

1,426,254 
807,454 

Stocks,  Feb.  29  . . 

475,538 
717.673 

610,254 

107,419 
900,240 

984,820 

1,243  358 

1,201,169 

42,189 

781,100 

618,800 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 
Other  sorts 

1,003,258 

874,498 
128,760 

836,197 

1,360,036 

1,143,409 
216,627 

Sales  since  Jan.  1.. . 

673,247 

1,033,227 

March. 


RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  ANTWERP. 

17. —  By  the  Alberlville,  from  the  Congo 

Bunge  &  Co   (Societe  Generale  Africaine)  kilos 

Do (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs) 

Do         (Societe  Anversoise) 

Do (Comite  Special  Katanga) 

Do  Societe  Isangi) 

Do         (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

G.  &  C.  Kreglinger (La  Lobay  ) 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise  (Beige  du  Haut  Congo) 

Do         (Cie.  de    Loraami) 

Cie.  Commerciale  des  Colonies .... 

M.  S.  Cols 

Do 

Charles  Dethier (Societe   Belgika) 


275,000 

15,000 

28,000 

40,000 

6,000 

36,000 

11,000 

3,000 

21,000 

1,500 

2,500 

2,000 

1,000 


442,000 


Balata  from  Venezuela. 

The  India  Rubber  World's  correspondent  at  Ciudad  Bol- 
ivar furnishes  the  following  details  of  the  shipments  of  Balata 
from  that  port — covering  the  output  from  Venezuela— during 
1903  by  months,  and  for  the  preceding  years  since  1896,  the 
date  of  the  first  statistics  relating  to  this  trade.  The  figures 
indicate  weights  in  kilograms  : 


January. . 

.185,168 

August. . . . 

nil 

Total, 

1902. . 

. .    816,752 

February. 

•  275,815 

September. 

149,830 

Total, 

1901. . 

..1,196,414 

March    ... 

.  102,567 

October. . . . 

133,784 

Total, 

1 goo. . 

. .1,216,268 

.  10,318 

November.. 

72,575 

Total, 

1899.. 

•      749,872 

May 

•     10,173 

December. 

151,676 

Total, 

1898. . 

.       494. 1 68 



Total, 

1897.. 

•■     295,733 

July 

.       nil 

Total,  1903 

1.094.578 

Total, 

1896  . 

. .       75,ooo 

ITotal,  1903,  in  Pounds:  2,408,072." 


During  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year  the  ship- 
ments have  been  light.  On  account  of  the  weather  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  being  very  dry,  the  Balata  gatherers  did  not 
get  to  work  until  about  the  end  of  January.  The  Ciudad  Boli- 
var custom  house  still  being  closed,  exports  are  made  by  the 
way  of  Laguaira  and  Carupana,  though  it  is  hoped  that  direct 
shipments  may  be  possible  before  long. 

Exports  of  fine  Rubber  during  1903  amounted  to  about  60,- 
000  pounds,  and  of  coarse,  about  33,000  pounds. 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  February  and  the  first  eight  months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 


From— 

Rio  Purtis — Acre Ions 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  Solimoes 

Rio  Negro 


February 
1904, 

1080 
297 
672 


273 
119 
91 


1903. 

1838 

360 

7S6 

78 

89 

124 


1902. 


1224 
421 

349 
40 

11S 
72 


J  U  L  Y- 
I9O4. 

4931 
2088 
2782 
2068 
689 
358 


February. 

I903.  IgOJ_ 


4473 
1838 
2801 
1330 
1165 
449 


5119 
2281 
2689 
1012 
1392 
259 


Total 2532     3275     2224     12,91612,05612,752 

Caucho 517       571       213         2130     1767     1826 

Total 3049     3846     2437      15,04613,82314,578 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.] 

March  7. — By  the  steamer  Bernard,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 

Importers.                               Fine.  Medium.     Coarse. 

Poel  &  Arnold 385,800  69,000  136,600 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  21 1, coo  58,500  248,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 241,100  50,000  122,800 

United  States  Rubber  Co.   124,800  32,900  135,700 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .       4200       23,300 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..      10,900       10,000 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 11,600  2,300      3,400 


Caucho. 
5.70O= 
9.800  = 
0,500= 
5.400= 


Total. 

607,100 

527,300 

424,400 

298,800 

27,500 

20,900 

I7,30O 


Total 989,400  212,700  679,80041,400=1,923,300 


March  15. — By  the  steamer  Dunstan,  from  Manaos  and  Pat; 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  540,000     81,000  169,000  73,300= 

Poel  &  Arnold 469,800 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  322,900 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 85,300 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 61,200 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .     40,200 


Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co. 
Hagemeyer  &  Brunn. .  . . 
Thomsen  &  Co 


61,700  117,800  42,300= 

76,100  190,200     7,700  = 

23,400     68  300  29,700= 

9,700      l6,2CO   20,100= 

4,000  38,800     = 

S,ooo       6,400     = 

5,700       2,400  900     = 

2,900       5,800  ....   = 


863,300 

691,600 

596,900 

206,700 

107,200 

83,000 

14,400 

9,000 

8,700 


Total  1,536,000  258,300613,400173,100=2,580,800 


March  28. — By  the  steamer  Hildebraml, 

Poel  &  Arnold 227,400  59,300 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 105,300  27,600 

United  States  Rubber  Co.   58,300  12.500 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  60,500  25,100 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 30,900  8,400 

William  Wright  &  Co. ..  .     4.300       

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn  ... .     8,400  2,400 

Thomsen  &  Co 5.300       

L.  Hagenaers  &  Co 4,000       


from  Manaos  and  Para: 
107,600  132,400=     526,700 
49,900       1,:  00= 
89,500= 
700= 
6,300= 


63,600 
88,800 
4,400 
49,000 
6,800 
7,100 
2,600 


183,900 

223, gco 

175,100 

50,000 

53.3CO 

17,600 

12,400 

6,600 


Total 


.504,400  135,300  379,800  230,000=1,249,500 


[Note. — The  steamer  Horatio  from  Para,  due  at  New  York  on   April  4,  has 
on  board  400  tons  of  Rubber  and  70  tons  of  Caucho.] 


PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

Feb.  16— By  the  I  r,nii<i  =  Liverpool  : 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Caucho) 103,000 

Feb.  13.— By  the  .Vnm(ou= Loudon: 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse). . .  15,000 

Feb.  23.— By  La  T»i<raine=Havre: 
Poel  &  Arnold.  (Ctarse) 20,000 

Kkii.  23.— By  the  Campania-  Liverpool : 

PoelA  Arnold  1  Fine) 17,000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 34,000    51,000 


FEB. 24.— By  the  Moltlst= Hamburg: 
PoelSi  Arnold  (Medium) 11,000 

Feb  86.— By  the  .1/ajej'ic=Liverpool : 

I'oel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 19  000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Fine) 8.000    27,000 

Feb  a.— By  the  E(i«rta=Liverpool: 

Georje  A.  Allien  &  Co 13.500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  (Fine) 10,000 

Poel*  Arnold  (Caucho) 25,000    48,r.00 

Mar.  1.— By  the  La  Champagne=  Havre: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 11,000 

Milt.  3.— By  the  Oceanic— Liverpool: 


Poel  &  Arnold  (Cttucho). 


50,000 


29,000 


22,600 


Mar.  7.— By  the  Pretoria=Tlam1mriz : 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 

Mar.  9.— By  the  J{ot)t'(;=Llverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 

Mar.  11  —By  the  Celtic= Liverpool: 

Poe!  &  Arnold  (Caueho)        18,000 

William  Wright  &  Co  (Fine) 7,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  (Coarse)...     8,000    33,(00 

Mar.  14.— By  the  La  liretagnt =Havre : 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine). 22,000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 4,500    26,50 
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OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNDS. 

Feb.  20.— Bytlie  B|/ron=Babia: 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser ' 24,000 

J.  H.  KossbachSc  Bros 17,500 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 8,000    49.500 

Feb.  23.— By  the  Pallanza= Hamburg : 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser  14,000 

A.  X.  Morse  &  (Jo 2,300    16.300 

Feh.  20— By  the  Ft"i(a)icia=Mexlco: 

H.  Marquardt&  Co 5,500 

Fred  Probst  &  (Jo 3,000 

L.  N.Cbemedlln  S  Co 1,500 

E.  Steiger  &  (Jo 1,000 

Samuels  &  Cumiiilngs 500    11500 

Feu.  23.— By  the  /{o/ii>in=Cartageua,  etc.: 

Isaac  Brandon  S  Bros 13,500 

U.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 2,000 

Isaac  Kuble&Co  2,01)0 

American  Trading  Co 1,200 

Joaquin  Ferto 1,200 

G.  Amsluck  &  Co 1,600 

(irabam,  Hlnkley  Si  Co "00 

Suzarte  &  Whitney Ron 

(iulterman  Rosenfeld  &  Co 200 

Kunhardt&Co 2C0 

For  London 1,500   24,500 

Feb.  23.— By  the  Stra bo=Bahla,  etc. : 

J.  H.Rossbach&  Bros 28.000 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 23,000 

G.  Amslnck&  Co .  2.200    53,200 

Feu.  23.— By  the  C'omus=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 5.500 

G.  Amsinck&Co 3,300 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 3,500    12,300 

Feb.  24.— By  Uie  J\/o!H«=Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold 9,800 

Feb.  25.— By  El  Sio7o=New  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Kubber  Mlg.  Co 9.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 5.500 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 2,600    17,000 

Feb.  25.— By  the  4!Iianca=Colon: 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 10.600 

Roldan&  Van  Sickle 6,500 

Meyer  Hecht 6,000 

G.  Amslnck  &,  Co 4.900 

W.LoalzaSCo 4.J00 

American  Trading  Co 3,300 

Livingstone  &  Co  2,800 

W.  R.Grace  SCO 2.100 

A.  M.  CapensSons 2,200 

A.  Santos  &  Co 1.900 

D.  A.  I  >e  Li  ma  A  Co 1.900 

Dumarest  &  Co 1,700 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros    —  1.700 

Eggersft  Hetuleln     1.300 

E.B.Strout 1.400 

Smithers,  Nordenholt  &  Co 900 

Mecke&Co 800 

MaldanodoSCo    400 

Fred.  Probst  &  Co 200   54,700 

Mar.  1.— By  the  Carnca«=Maraeai')o: 

Kunhardt&Co 4,600 

Mar.  1.— By  the  Fucatan=Colon: 

Hirzol,  Feltman  &  Co 13,000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 5,500 

MeyerHecht 4,900 

G.  Amslnck&Co 4,800 

American  Trading  Co 2,000 

Livingstone  &  Co 1,800 

Piza  Nephews  &  Co 1,700 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 1.000 

SUva  Bussenius  &  Co 1,300 

Roldau  S  Van  Sickle 1,300 

Rosenthal  Sons  &  Co 1 .200 

Andreas&Co 1.000 

Kunhardt&Co 900    40,400 

Mar.  1.— By  the^l'fni-Cartagena,  etc. : 

G.Amslnck&Co 2,500 

E.  B.Strout 1.500 

A.  D.  Straus  SCo    500 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros -. 800 

A. Held 1,500 

Kunhardt&Co 800 

Gutter-man.  Rosenfeld  &  Co 600 

Suzartefi  Whitney 300 

PedroA. Lopez 200     8,700 

Mar.  5.— By  the  Esj>cranja=Mexlco: 

E.  Steieer&Co 1,200 

Harburger  &  Stack  700 

Graham  Hlnkley  &  Co 600 

H.  Mar inardt  &  Co 1,000     3.500 


CENTRA  LS-Conlinued. 

Mar.  6.— By  the  Carlb  7/=Truxlllo: 

Eggers  &  Heinlein  5,800 

II .  W    I'eabody&Co        1.000 

A.  S.  Lascellas  A:  Co 400 

For  London 600     7,800 

Mar.  7.— By  El  Dorado=Sew  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg. Co 13.600 

Kggers  &  Heinlein 1,500 

A.N.Rotholz 3,000 

G    Amsinck&Co 1,000    19,000 

M  LB,  7.— By  th«Ti)itore/(.i=Bahia: 

.1    II    Russbacli  &  Bros 27,000 

Hirsch  &  Kalt-e 23  000 

A.  1  .  Hitch  &  Co  11,000    61,000 

M  lB.  8.— By  the  City  of  TTa<i/iinu;oii=Colon : 

MeyerHecht 5,800 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 5,000 

E.  II.  Strout  3,000 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 700 

Silva,  Bussenius  &  Co 600     15,100 

M  wt  9.— By  tbe.S"<!>';ii<!  =  Savanilla,  etc. : 

Czarnlkow,  McDougal  &  Co 1,500 

Mecke&Co 1,500 

G.  A m stuck  &  Co 400 

Hlerapolis  &  Co 100 

Isaac  Brandon  Kr  Bros boo     4,300 

M  \u.  11.— By  El  BTortesNew  Orleans: 

\    I    Morn   ftCo  8.000 

M an h at  t  a n  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 2,200 

For  Europe 1.600    11.070 

Mar.  12.— By  the  i/iir/«nn  =  Mexlco: 

Harburger*  Slack 3,500 

H.  Maripiardt&Co 700 

Samuels &CuminiiiKS 700 

L.  N.Chemeillin  SCO.... 60ti 

E.Steiger&Co 5o0 

American  Trading  Co 

Graham,  Hmkley*  Co 200   6.500 

Mar.  15.— By  the  «c«ura?tcit=Colon: 

(i.  Amsinck&Co 11,200 

Hlrzel,  Felt  man  A  co 6,100 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 0,000 

Dumarest  &  Co      4,600 

MeyerHecht    4.500 

A.  M.  Caueu  Sons 2.7uU 

Lawrence  Johnsons  Co 2  500 

Livingstone  SCO 1.800 

Plza,  Nephews  Co  1,600 

R.  G.  Barthold l.loo 

I).  A.  l)e  Lima  &  Co 1,000 

Graham  Hlnkley  &  Co 1,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 1,000 

Charles  E.  Crlllln 600 

Silva,  Iluss.niusS.Co 700 

Koldan  &  Van  Sickle 600 

W.  Loalza&Co 600 

Mecke&Co  500 

Uulteriiian,  Rosenfeld  S  Co 600 

A.  D.  Straus*  Co »00    49.300 

Mar.  15— By  the  flleuc)ifr=Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold 6.700 

A. T.Morse  SCO 3.600    10,300 

Mar.  16.— By  the  Oor>antfS=BahIa: 

.1.  H.  RossbachSt  Bros 22,000 

Hirsch  S Kaiser 12,000    34,000 

Mar.  17.— By  the  Elandr1<1=Savanilla: 

J.  H.  RecknagelS  Co 4,000 

Harbinger  S Slack 500 

G.  Amslnck  SCo 500 

I).  A.  I)e  Lima  SCo  200     6,200 

Mar.  21.— By  the  VPlcr»aticin=Mexico: 

H.  ManiuardtS  Co 2,500 

Harburger  S  Stack 2,200 

E.  Stelger  &  Co 1,000 

Samuels  S  Cummlng' 1.000 

For  Hamburg 5,000    11,700 

Mar  21.— By  the  7,«iiiiyso»=Bahla: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  S  Bros 7.8f0 

Kgger- ,  &  Heinlein 5.400 

Hirsch  S  Kaiser 4.500 

A.  D.  Hitch  S  Co 4,500    22,200 

Mar.  23.— By  the  Jfesabn=London: 
Eggers  &  Heinlein 11,000 

Mar.  23— By  the  Sioena=Cartagena: 

Ktinhardt&  Co 3.2ro 

American  Trading  Co 1.300 

Gulterman.  Rosenfeld  SCo 1,100 

Isaac  Brandons  Bros... 1,300     6,000 

Mar.  ?3.- By  the  -41!imica=Colon  : 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 6.500 

MeyerHecht 2,900 

D.  A.  De  Lima*  Co 2.000 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 2.000 

American  Trading  Co 1.500 

G.  Amslnck  SCo    1.000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 8(0 


CENTRA  LH-  Continued. 

W.LoalzaSCo 800 

1   .  Srln-itlln  &  Co 600 

Fred.  Probst* Co 500 

Jimenez  S  Escobar 300    18,800 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

FKB.  23.— By  the  C'ampan(a=  Liverpool: 

A.  T.Morse  SCo  36,000 

George  A.  Alden  4  Co 13,000   49,000 

Km.  23.-By  the  Palricia=Hamburg: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 13.500 

Poel  S  Arnold 13,500 

George  A.  Alden  S  Co 9,000    36.000 

I'r.i..  24.— By  the  Zeeland= Antwerp  1 

George  A.  Alden  S  Co 165.000 

A.  T.Morse  SCo 15,000 

Poel&Arnold ..     8.000  I8«,ooo 

Feb.  24.— By  the  Mollhe= Hamburg : 

A.T.  Morse*  Co 29,000 

PoH  S  Arnold 17.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 9,500    56,500 

1  1  B.  26.— By  the  -VojesMc-Llverpool: 

A.T.  Morse  4 Co  15,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 6.600    23,500 

Feb.  26.— By  the  -4i'mcm<in=Llverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 66,000 

Poela  Arnold 44,000  110.000 

Feb.  29.— By  the  St.  Louu=  London  : 
Poel&Arnold 8,000 

F"eb.  29.— By  the  E(rurf<i= Liverpool : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 27,000 

A.T.MorseSCo 23.0T0 

United  States  Rubber  Co 37,000    87,000 

Mar.  1.— By  the  La  Champaonc=Havte  ■■ 
A.  T.Morse  SCo 30,000 

Mar.  1.— By  the  Peui/i.suI<ir=Llsbon: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 179.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 6,500  230,500 

Mar.  3.— By  the  Oc«anic=  Liverpool: 

Poel&Arnold 17,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 10,000    27,000 

Mar.  7.— By  the  Pret'>ria= Hamburg: 

AT.  Morse  &  Co 33,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 10,000 

Poel&Arnold  3,000    46,000 

Mar.  8.— By  the  Vadtrland= Antwerp: 

A.T.  Morse  SCO 173,000 

Poel&Arnold 70,000 

William  Wright  &  Co 23,000 

Robinson  S  Tallman 2,000  268,000 

Mar.  8.— By  the  Potria= Lisbon: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 90.000 

Poel&Arnold 22,000 

A.T.  MorseS  Co 11,000  128,000 

Mar.  9.— By  the  Bovie= Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  SCO 133000 

Poel&  Arnold 67,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co       10,000 

A.T.  Morse  SCO.-. 16,000225,000 

Mar.  10.— By  the  Graf  TTa!der«e«=Hamburg: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  67,000 

George  A.  Alden  SCo 12,000   79,000 

Mar.  11.— By  the  Celt ic= Liverpool: 

Poel&Arnold 43,000 

A.T.  Morse  &  Co 16,000 

George  A.  Alden  S  Co 13.000 

H.  A.  Gould  Co 3,000 

Earle  Brothets  1,500    78,600 

Mar.  14.— By  the  St.  Pau!=London: 

PoelSArnold 18.000 

H.  A  Gould  Co 4,000    22,000 

Mar.  15.— By  the  JVoordam=Rotterdam: 
PoelSArnold 28.000 

Mar.  14.— By  the  Jrmoria  =  Liverpool: 

1'nited  States  Rubber  Co 35.000 

AT.  Morse&Co 36,000 

Poel&Arnold 15.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3,500    89,600 

Mar.  15.— By  the  £>oon!«nd= Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 182.000 

A.T.  Morse  &  Co 135,000 

Poel&Arnold 35,000 

JosephCantor 9,000  361,000 

Mar.  15.-  By  the  BI«uc/ier=Hamburg: 
A.  T.  Morse&Co 36.000 
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AFRICA  NS-Continucd. 

Mar.  18.— By  the  Cedric=Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 72.000 

George  A.  Alden  SCo 34.000 

Poel&Arnold 9,000 

Joseph  Cantor 3,500  118,601; 

Mar.  19.— By  the  Campania =Liverpool: 

A.T.Morse&Co 11,000 

William  Wright  &  Co 3,800    14,500 

Mar.  21.— By  the  Fiic;.a=Bordeaux: 
A.  T.Morse*  Co 11,000 

Mar.  22.— By  the  Zeelani= Antwerp: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 40,000 

Joseph  Cantor 5.500 

William  Wright  A  Co 4,500    50,000 

Mar.  23.— By  the  Cevic=  Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 225.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  25.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 9,000  259,000 

Mar.  23.— By  the  .Yfcsaija=London: 
Poel&Arnold ...  11.000 

Mar.  24.— By  the  JIf<y'es(ic=L.verpool: 

Poel&  Arnold 25.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 10,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 2,500    37,600 

EAST     INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Feb.  23.— By  the  PhUadelphia=London  : 
Poel&Arnold  33,000 

Mar.  4.— By  the  GIenrou=SiDgapore: 

William  Wright  &  Co 4.500 

Poel&Arnold  13,500 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 11,000    29,000 

Mar.  7.— By  the  New  Forfc= London: 
Poel&  Ardold 9,000 

Mar.  14.— By  the  Him«ria=Slngapore: 

Poel&Arnold 33,000 

A.T.  MorseS  Co 13.500 

William  Wrights  Co 13.000    59,500 


EAST  INDIAXS-Continued 

Mar.  23.— By  the  AZ«saba  =  London: 
l'oel  .S  Arnold 11.000 

Mar.  24.— By  the  iVubia^Singapore: 
To  order 10,000 

FONTIANAK. 

Mar.  4.— By  the  Gtoiroy=Singapore: 

William  Wright  &  Co 500,000 

Poel&Arnold iooooo 

Heablerd  Co 90000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 45,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 25,000  760,000 

Mar.  14.— By  the  H£meria=Singapore: 

William  Wright  &Co   540,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 110,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 20.000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 17,000  687,000 

Mar.  24.— By  the  iVuoia=Slngapore: 
W.  R.Russell  &  Co 65,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 

POUNDS. 

Fee.  24.— By  the  Jl/o!tfte=Hamburg: 
Toorder  '. 10,000 

Mar.  10.— By  the  Graf  W'a(dersee=Hamburg: 
To  order 12,500 

Mar.  15.— By  the  Bta<c?ier=Hambtirg: 
To  order 7,000 

BALATA. 

FrcB.  23.— By  the  .Phiiade(p)ua=London : 
H.  A.  Gould  Co 6,000 

Mar.  7.— By  the  Fontabe ile=Demerara : 
Thomas  Cameroon 35,000 

Mar.  14.— By  the  St.  Poul=London: 
H.A.Gould 11,800 

Mar.  16.— By  the  Pruts  Willem  IV.  =  Trinidad  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 2,500 

Middleton&Co 1,000      3,500 


CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF   NEW   YORK — FEBRUARY. 

Imports :                                      pounds.  value. 

India-rubber 8,922  414  J6.210.277 

Gutta-percha 18,119  9.351 

Gutta-Jelutong (Pontianak)  ...     491.371  14,902 

Total 9,431,904  J6.234.530 

Exports  : 

India-rubber  22,971  *  16,426 

Reclaimed  rubber 73,845  7,683 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 555,385         $34,186 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS 

Feb.  6.— By  the  Ccstrian  =Llverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold— Caucho 11,436 

Feb.  8.— By  the  i'u!uani«=Llverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold- African 14,045 

Poel  &  Arnold— Medium  Para 16,000 

Poel  &  Arnold— Caucho 15,000    4H.046 

Feb,  12.— By  the  Devonian=  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 11,814 

Feb. 17.— By  the  Cymric=Llverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold-Fine 22,451 

Feb.  17.— By  the  Michigan= Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 18,226 

Feb.  19.— By  the  Befftanta- Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 22,000 

Feb.  24.— By  the  X,aneas(rian=London : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African ....  21,896 

Feb  29.— By  the  iC<in«(Mt=Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— Caucho 22,687 

Feb.  29.— By  the  Saxonia= Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 4,288 

Total 179,788 

[Value,  $132,611.] 


FEBRUARY  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA  (in   Kilograms). 


EXPORTERS. 


Adelbert  H.  Alden 

Cmok,  Schrader  &  Co 

Frank  da  Costa  &  Co 

J.  Marques  &  Co 

Neale  &  Staats 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 

Kanthack  &  Co 

Singlehurst  Brocklehurst  &  Co 

Direct  from  Manaos 

Direct  from  Iquitos 


Total  for  February 

Total  for  January-Nov. . . . 

Total  since  January  i  . 


UNITED     STATES. 


FINE.  MEDIUM.        COAESE.         CAUCHO.  TOTAL. 


98,570 
78.832 
27,421 

4.791 
9,59° 


802,5:4 


1,021,718 
8,088,442 

9.146,292 


22,061 

15,533 
5,666 


181,724 


224,984 
1,035,588 


[,166.356 


148,593 

78,616 

164,725 

6,283 

16,748 
8,505 


211,294 


2,831 


123.005 


634.764      125,836 
2,321,413  2,819,897 


2,647.431  3.067.361 


272,055 

172,981 

197,812 

ir,o74 

16,748 

18,095 


1,318.537 


2,007,302 
14,265,340 


t6. 027, 440 


EUROPE. 


FINE.  MEDIUM.  COARSE.     I     CAUCHO.  TOTAL 


I50.3S9 
92,650 

61,944 

15,727 

1,008 

7,580 

4.640 

402,766 

S2,2I9 

818,923 
6,378,270 


7,248,063 


29,085 
7,140 

5,874 

168 

3,38o 

639 

50,728 

8,759 

105,773 
1,466,099 


1,648.845 


32,780 

49,640 

69,836 

5,505 

948 

1,790 
152 

64,008 
47,353 

272,012 
4.538,916 

4.994076 


51 
114 

1 
7 


756 

,960 

,540 

,605 

37 


325 
93 


756 
563 


595.217 
1,101,475 

1,160,369 


264,010 
264,390 

139.194 

28,837 

2,161 

12,750 

5.431 

843,258 

231,894 

1, 79i.925 
13,484,760 

'5,05L353 


TOTAL 


536,065 

437.371 
337,oo6 

39.91 J 
18,909 
18,095 
12,750 

5.431 

2,161,795 

231.894 


3,799,227 
27,750,100 


31.078,793 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

BXPORTS. 

NET   IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

4,982,409 

5,881,341 
6.273,939 

4,448,785 
5,528,830 

235,498 
I9[,006 
172,106 
364.742 
268,225 

4.746,9H 
5.690,335 
6,101,833 
4.084,785 
5,260,605 

4,628,064 

5,273,784 
4,702,208 

5.819,859 
4.552.976 

3,225,046 

4,229,344 
2,965,200 
2,674,672 
2,965,6l6 

1,403,024 
1,049,440 
1,737,008 
3,145,184 
1,627,360 

GERMANY. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

.    MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMF-CRT  S. 

2,832,500 
3,OI2,02O 
2,581,920 
2,256,760 
2,88S,080 

696,300 
I,l6l,360 
1,056,000 

40O,l80 
1,410,860 

2,136,200 
1,850,660 
I,52;,920 
1,856.580 

1,474,220 

243,100 
260,920 
223,960 
140,800 

2,640 
220 
220 
440 

240,460 
260,7O0 
223,740 
140,360 
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The   Ceylon    Observer 

CIRCULATES  throughout  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  Southern  India.  Its  Over- 
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Subscription 
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>YRAMID   BRAND 

BLUESTONE 

HIGH  PRESSURE  PACKING 
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WATER  *> 
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PACKS  EQUALLY 
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A  QUESTION  asked  by  many  persons,  when  the  sub- 
*"•  ject  of  rubber  planting  is  first  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion, is  whether  any  rubber  plantations  have  yet  been  de- 
veloped profitably.  If  told  that  no  large  rubber  planta- 
tions on  a  commercial  basis  have  yet  been  in  existence 
long  enough  for  the  trees  to  have  become  mature,  this 
statement  seems  to  afford  to  some  minds  an  ample  excuse 
for  distrust  of  the  whole  business.  If  no  large  plantation 
of  rubber  is  yet  old  enough  to  yield  liberally,  how  does  any- 
one know  that  rubber  can  be  produced  under  cultivation  ? 
The  question  deserves  consideration,  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  encour- 
aged the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  rubber 
planting. 

If  an  illustration  from  an  outside  field  may  be  permitted, 
we  may  mention  that  the  offices  of  this  Journal  overlook 
the  first  of  the  great  suspension  bridges  erected  over  the 
East  river,  in  New  York  city,  long  known  as  the  "  Brook- 
lyn bridge."  When  this  structure  was  first  planned,  back 
in  1867,  no  suspension  bridge  on  such  a  stupendous  scale 
had  ever  been  built.  None  had  even  been  planned.  It 
was  a  great  risk  to  put  up  in  the  air  a  span  a  third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  weighing  of  itself  thousands  of  tons,  and 
intended  to  support  a  vast  and  incessant  traffic.  Many 
people  said  it  couldn't  be  done  ;  they  kept  on  saying  it  for 
sixteen  years.  So  long  as  the  bridge  was  building  people 
were  writing  to  the  newspapers  that  such  a  bridge  was  im- 
possible— because  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done  be- 
fore. At  last  the  bridge  was  completed,  and  for  twenty 
years  it  has  been  a  constant  thoroughfare  for  more  traffic 
than  anybody  ever  dreamed  would  exist. 

But  the  bridge  was  no  mere  experiment.  The  engineers 
who  drew  the  plans  and  calculated  the  quantity  of  materi- 
als needed  to  give  certain  results  simply  applied  known 
and  tested  principles  of  construction  ;  the  new  bridge  was 
merely  bigger  than  any  that  had  been  built  before.  Now 
a  second  bridge,  of  still  longer  span,  stretches  over  the 
East  river,  and  it  causes  no  wonder. 

The  application  of  this  to  the  rubber  planting  proposi- 
tion may  not  be  so  remote  as  might  at  first  seem.  It  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that  a  rubber  tree  seed  plant- 
ed carefully  by  hand  will  grow  into  a  tree  not  differing 
from  the  product  of  a  seed  dropped  by  nature  and  finding 
a  chance  place  to  germinate.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
rubber  product  of  such  planted  trees  differs  in  noway  from 
that  of  a  rubber  tree  in  the  forest.  '  Small  plantations  of 
rubber,  of  various  species,  in  different  countries,  have  pro- 
duced-rubber  under  conditions  which  point  to  a  lower  cost 
of  production  than  in  the  richest  forest  areas  exploited  for 
this  material  along  the  Amazon,  or  anywhere  else.  Further- 
more, the  product  of  such  cultivated  trees,  being  cleaner 
and  otherwise  better  prepared,  has  brought  better  prices 
in  the  markets. 

It  should  not  seem  an  unreasonable  proposition,  there- 
fore, that  if  a  few  planted  rubber  trees  grow  well,  a  large 
number   should   grow    equally   well    under    like    circum 
stances,  or  that  if  hundreds  of  trees  on   a  given   estate 
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yield  at  a  certain  rate,  thousands  of  trees  should  yield  pro- 
portionately more.  The  laboratory  test  of  the  tensile 
strength  of  steel  suffices  for  estimating  the  dimensions 
necessary  for  a  gigantic  bridge,  and  what  has  been  done 
with  a  handful  of  rubber  trees  is  possible  to  be  multiplied 
with  a  great  number,  particularly  since  the  experiments 
with  small  numbers  of  trees  have  been  in  progress  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  in  many  localities,  and  all  point  to  prac- 
tically the  same  conclusions. 

It  might  be  added  that  when  a  new  invention  in  rubber 
is  made,  the  owner  of  it  does  not  wait  to  make  and  sell 
millions  of  specimens  before  determining  whether  the 
article  has  merit.  Generally,  if  one  or  two  give  good  re- 
sults, it  is  assumed  that  all  of  an  unlimited  number  would 
do  equally  as  well,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  figured 
out  in  advance,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  goods  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities,  and  the  bills  for  material  and 
labor  are  in  hand.  The  leading  planters  of  rubber  have 
proceeded  upon  precisely  similar  lines  in  setting  out  mil- 
lions of  trees,  in  the  hope  of'duplicating  with  so  many  the 
results  obtained  from  a  small  number  here  and  there  in  the 
past. 

ON  LOOKING  FOR  NEW  RUBBERS. 


T^HERE  are  perhaps  300  commercial  grades  or  brands 

•*•  of  crude  rubber  known  to  the  trade.  While  it  is 
true  that  many  of  these  trade  names  are  purely  geograph- 
ical designations,  several  of  which  are  applied  to  rubber  of 
identically  the  same  class  and  quality,  still  the  number  of 
really  different  kinds  of  rubber  marketed  is  large.  Rubber 
is  derived  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  a  large 
variety  of  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  and  even  from  the  bark  of 
roots,  these  different  plants  yielding  widely  differing  prod- 
ucts. Not  only  this,  but  the  latex  of  the  same  tree,  treat- 
ed by  varying  methods,  will  yield  rubbers  not  of  the  same 
quality. 

While  some  of  these  grades  are  readily  interchangeable 
in  the  factory,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  a  particular  grade, 
its  place  in  a  given  compound  may  readily  be  filled  by 
another,  there  are  very  many  other  cases  where  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  article  of  manufacture,  if  its  quality  is 
to  remain  uniform,  and  its  cost  the  same,  a  particular  kind 
of  rubber  is  essential.  These  considerations  apply  to  the 
lower  grades  no  less  than  to  the  best  sorts — to  "  Accra 
flake  "  as  well  as  to  "  fine  old  Upriver  Para,"  which  latter 
grade  was  quoted  in  our  last  issue  at  exactly  three  times 
as  much  per  pound  as  the  former. 

Of  course  these  statements  are  mere  truisms  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  does  not  share  the  popular  idea  that 
all  rubber  is  rubber,  and  that  if  one  lot  brings  more  money 
than  another,  it  is  due  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  mar- 
keted. But  our  object  in  writing  is  to  point  out  that  per- 
haps the  limit  has  not  been  reached  in  utilizing  the  lower 
classes  of  rubber  or  rubber-like  gums. 

The  first  rubber  to  be  utilized  to  an  important  degree 
was  of  the  Para  class,  and  so  long  as  this  sort  was  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  demand,  and  prices  remained  low  as  com- 
pared with  present  day  figures,  little  interest  was  felt  in 


rubbers  of  lower  grades.  There  came  a  time,  however, 
when  the  industry  was  forced  to  adapt  itself  to  the  use  of 
pretty  much  everything  in  the  way  of  rubber  that  could 
be  had.  Indeed,  it  was  found  that  for  certain  purposes 
Africans,  for  instance,  not  only  served  quite  as  well  as  the 
more  expensive  Paras,  but  even  better.  The  combined 
consumption  of  other  rubbers  has  now  come  to  exceed 
that  of  Para  rubber  proper  ;  otherwise,  the  price  of  Paras 
must  by  this  time  have  gone  up  to  figures  entirely  pro- 
hibitive so  far  as  many  uses  are  concerned. 

Now  it  must  be  understood  that,  practically  speaking, 
the  limit  of  production  of  native  rubbers  has  been  reached. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  demand  should  continue  to  grow,  no 
such  increase  of  production  can  be  looked  for  as  will  per- 
mit a  marked  decline  in  cost.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  consider  whether  the  utmost  has  been  done  in  the  util- 
ization of  the  very  cheap  gums,  the  most  important  ex- 
ample of  which,  thus  far,  has  been  Pontianak.  The  use  of 
this  particular  material  is  already  very  large,  its  extremely 
low  price  permitting  of  the  making  of  certain  compounds 
at  a  cost  far  below  what  would  be  possible  without  it,  be- 
sides which  the  gum  has  distinctive  merit. 

Now  if  some  of  the  other  pseudo  rubbers — and  Pon- 
tianak gum  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  class — should  be 
exploited  as  carefully  as  this  has  been,  it  might  be  that 
they  would  also  develop  distinctive  characteristics,  just  as 
higher  grades  of  rubber  differ  one  from  another,  and  that 
a  new  compounding  material  would  be  found  that  would 
relieve  the  pressing  demand  for  rubber  and  tend  to  lessen 
its  cost.  This  is  a  field  that  should  appeal  to  the  rubber 
chemist,  and  in  which  he  should  have  the  earnest  support 
of  the  manufacturer. 


LITERATURE  OF  INDIA-RUBBER. 


THE  GUTTA-PERCHA  AND  RUBBER  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
By  Penoyer  L.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  [Department  of  Interior.  Bureau  of 
Government  Laboratories.  Chemical  Laboratory.  Bulletin  No,  7 — 1903.] 
Manila:   Bureau  of  Public  Printing.    1903.     [3vo.     Pp.  43 -(- maps  and  plates.] 

A  MONOGRAPH  on  the  distribution  of  Gutta-percha  spe- 
cies and  the  methods  of  extracting  and  marketing  the 
product,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  Gutta-percha  in  the  government  laboratories.  A  new 
method  of  refining  gutta  is  described,  which  is  expected  to  in- 
crease its  marketable  value. 

The  first  rubber  journal  in  France  is  Le  Caoutchouc  et  la 
Gu'.ta-Percha.  a  monthly  organ  of  the  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta- 
percha and  allied  industries,  including  cable  making,  asbestos, 
vulcanized  fiber,  celluloid,  etc.,  the  initial  number  of  which  ap- 
peared March  15.  The  journal  is  devoted  largely  to  technical 
articles,  and  to  reports  on  sources  of  rubber  in  America  and 
Africa,  with  full  market  reports.  The  director  is  M.  A.  D. 
Cillard  fils  and  the  editor-in-chief  M.  Pierre  Breuil,  besides 
which  there  is  announced  a  list  of  principal  collaborators,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  known  writers  in  France  on  topics 
connected  with  the  scope  of  the  journal,  including  MM.  Ren6 
Bobet  and  G.  Lamy-Tomlhon.  The  annual  subscription  is  20 
francs  in  France  and  26  francs  abroad.  The  offices  are  at  49, 
rue  des  Vinaigriers,  X,  Paris. 

De  Paracaoutchoucboom  in  Azie  (The  Pata  rubber  tree  in  Asia). 
By  A.  H.  Berkhout.  [Review  of  the  report  by  O.  J.  A.  Collet  noticed 
in  The  India  Rubber  World,  December  1,  1903 — page  80].  =  De  In- 
dische  Mereuur,  Amsterdam.  XXVI51  (December  22,  1903).  Pp. 
863-S64. 
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MEETING   OF  THE   MECHANICAL  GOODS  TRADE. 


ON  the  evening  of  April  21  there  was  a  notable  and  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  the  officers  of  the  various  com- 
panies that  manufacture  mechanical  rubber  goods,  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  New  York.  The  object  of  the  gath- 
ering was  largely  social,  which  was  inaugurated  by  a  half  hour 
spent  in  the  spacious  reception  rooms,  after  which  Mr.  John  J. 
Voorhees  called  for  order  and  requested  those  present  to  nom- 
inate a  presiding  officer  for  the  evening,  a  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer. The  following  were  unanimously  elected  :  Amadee 
Spadone,  chairman;  William  Hillman,  secretary;  Arthur  F. 
Townsend.  treasurer.  Those  present  then  adjourned  to  the 
banquet  hall,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  in  New  York,  and  sat 
down  to  a  dinner  that  was  perfect  in  all  of  its  appointments, 
which  included  music,  flowers,  and  a  pleasing  menu. 

After  the  coffee  Mr.  Amadee  Spadone  arose,  and,  in  a  few 
well  chosen  words,  introduced  Mr.  A.  M.  Paul,  general  manager 
of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber 
Co.,  who  had  been  invited  to  speak  on 
"  Some  Abuses  of  the  Trade,"  and  had 
prepared  a  most  interesting  and  prac- 
tical essay,  which  was  listened  to  with 
appreciation. 

The  presiding  officer  then  introduced 
Mr.  C.  Edward  Murray,  president  of 
the  Crescent  Belting  and  Packing  Co., 
who  explained  that  he  was  acting  as  an 
impromptu  substitute  for  Mr.  Welling 
G.  Sickel,  of  the  United  and  Globe 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray spoke  earnestly  and  to  the  point, 
favoring  some  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  to  remedy 
the  abuses  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Paul. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Herr  was  the 
next  speaker,  who  in  a  very  happy 
manner  contrasted  the  old  time  cleric, 
viewing  others  of  the  cloth  with  bitter 
distrust,  with  the  ministers  of  the  pres- 
ent   day    who    met,    fraternized,    and 

worked  together.  He  saw  no  reason  why  members  of  the  rub- 
ber trade  should  not  in  the  same  way  adapt  themselves  to  the 
modern  spirit  of  cooperation. 

The  toastmaster  then  called  upon  several  of  the  representa- 
tive rubber  men  for  an  expression  of  their  views  including  Mr- 

O 0 


AMADEE  SPADONE,  TOASTMASTER. 


MENU. 
Huitres  Pointe  Bleue 
Gumbo  de  Volaille,  a  la  Creole 
Brauneberger    Canape  de  Crabs,  a  la  Martha 

Truite  de  Riviere  Saute,  Meunie're 

Concombres 

Agneau  du  Printemps,  Aroroatique 

Haricots  Verts,  Maitre  d'Hotel  Pommes  de  lerre,  Dauphine 

Ris  de  Veau,  Braise,  Financiere 

Asperges,  sauce  Chantilly 

Cigars  Sorbet  Chateau  Montrose 

Pigeonneau  Roti  au  Cresson 

Salade  Panachee 

Glace  de  Fantaisie 

Petits  Fours  Fruit  Cafe 


B.  G.  Work,  vice  president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Mr. 
William  H.  Acken,  president,  and  Mr.  John  P.  Ryder,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  John  J.  Voorhees,  presi- 
dent of  the  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mr.  Benja- 
min F.  Elson,  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co,  Mr.  James  Boyd,  of 
the  Chicago  Electric  Hose  Co.,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Thornton,  of  the 
Canadian  Rubber  Co. 

After  this  informal  speech  making,  which  was  full  of  interest 
and  often  greeted  with  applause,  the  Editor  of  The  India 
Rubber  World  was  introduced.  Mr.  Pearson  briefly  reviewed 
the  ground  covered  by  the  previous  speakers  and  moved  that 
a  committee  be  named  by  the  chair,  to  arrange  for  a  permanent 
organization,  to  draft  a  constitution,  and  nominate  officers. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Paul  and  carried 
unanimously,  the  chair  naming  Messrs.  John  J.  Voorhees, 
William  Hillman,  and  Arthur  F.  Townsend  to  serve  as  the 
committee. 

Letters  and  telegrams  expressing  re- 
gret at  not  being  able  to  be  present 
were  received  from  Messrs.  Henry  C. 
Morse,  H.  D.  Warren,  Welling  G.  Sickel, 
VV.  T.  Cole,  E.  L.  Perry,  and  James 
Bennett  Forsyth.   The  latter  wired: 

Should  be  glad  to  support  any  thoroughly 
honest,  earnest,  and  well  maintained  efforts 
to  improve  conditions  affecting  the  mechani- 
cal rubber  goods  business.    Hoping  banquet 
will  be  a  success  and  that  everybody  will  go 
home  happy.      james  Bennett  forsyth. 
Those  present  were  : 
Boston  Belting  Co. =Benjamin  F.  Elson. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.=A. 
M.  Paul,  W.  F.  Foster. 

Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal.  =  L.  E. 
A-  Cholette,  A.  D.  Thornton. 
H.  O.  Canfield.=A.  H.  Canfield. 
Chicago  Electric  Hose  Co.=James  Boyd 
Crescent  Belting  and  Packing  Co.=C.  Ed- 
ward Murray. 

Diamond  Rubber  Co.=\V.  B.  Miller. 
Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  =  H. 
A.  Baker,  A.  Boyd  Cornell. 
Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  =  Benjamin  L.  Stowe,  George  A.  Weis 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  =  B.  G.  Work. 
Grieb  Rubber  Co.- William  G.  Grieb,  C.  H-  Oakley. 
Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  =  Amadee  Spadone,  Al- 
fred A-  Spadone. 

Hamilton  Rubber  Manufatturing  Co.  =  William  L.  Blodgett. 
Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  =  Lewis  D.   Parker,  R.  P.  Parker,  Wil- 
liam Seward,  J.  W.  Gilson. 

Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  =  S.  Theodore   Hodgman. 
Home  Rubber  Co.=Joseph  O.  Stokes. 
The  India  Rubber  World.  =  Henry  C.  Pearson. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.=Arthur  F.  Townsend,  Eliot 
M.  Henderson,  Alexander  Henderson,  F.  L-  Curtis. 
Mercer  Rubber  Co.  =  William  A.  Minott. 
National  India  Rubber  Co.  =  Richard  H.  Pease. 

New  York   Belting  and  Packing  Co..   Limited=J.   H.  Cobb,  J.  W. 
Macomb,  C.  H.  Place,  G.  A.  Smith. 

New  York  Rubber  Co.=William  H.  Acken,  John  P.  Ryder,  Henry 
F.  Hering,  Harry  Montgomery,  George  C.  Smith. 

Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.=Charles  A.  Hunter,  G.  S.  Tay- 
lor. James  McGuffog,  Frank  Hardy. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.— H.  W.  Du  Puy- 
Revere  Rubber  Co  =\Yilliam  Hillman,  E.  S.  Williams. 
Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.=A.  N.  Hammerstrom. 
United  and  Globe  Rubber  Minufacturing  Cos.—John  S.  Broughton. 
Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.=John  J.  Voorhees,  J.  J.  Voor- 
hees, Jr.,  Frank  D.  Voorhees,  George  F.  Covell. 

Whitehead   Brothers   Rubber  Co.— Alfred  Whitehead,  William   R. 
Whitehead. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  RUBBER  CLUB. 


ONCE  a  year  the  members  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  get  together  to  transact  whatever  business  their 
annual  meeting  may  call  for,  and  to  have  a  dinner  or 
some  sort  of  entertainment. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Massachusetts  Automobile 
Club,  of  Boston,  their  fine  club  house  was  given  over  to  the 
Rubber  Club  for  the  evening  of  April  18,  the  date  of  the  fourth 
annual  meeting,  and  the  main  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing, 
the  attendance  being  over  two  hundred — the  largest  gathering 
in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

At  7.45   President  Apsley  called   the  meeting  to  order,  and 
the  following  reports  were  read  and  accepted  : 
secretary's  report. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  :  The  last  annual  meeting  of  our  Club  was  held  at  the  Exchange 
Club,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  May  15,  being  an  adjourned  meeting 
from  the  third  Monday  in  April.  President  L.  D.  Apsley  was  in  the 
chair.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were  read  and  accept- 
ed, and  the  following  officers  elected; 

President — L.  D.  Apsley. 

Vice  President — Arthur  W.  Stedman. 

Secretary — HENRY  C.  Pearson. 

Treasurer — George  P.  Whitmore. 

Assistant  Secretary — Elston  E.  WADBROOK. 

Directors — Costello  C.  Converse,  Joseph  Davol,  Allen  L.  Comstock, 
A.  M.  Paul,  John  H.  Flint,  George  H.  Forsyth. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  year's  record,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report 
[hat  the  Club  has  grown  in  numerical  strength,  the  membership  reaching 
now  to  179  members,  divided  as  follows:  7  honorary  members,  39  asso- 
ciate members,  133  resident  members. 

During  the  year  past  the  Club  has  given  three  most  successful  din- 
ners. First,  the  Mexican-American  Fiesta,  which  followed  the  annual 
meeting  at  the  Exchange  Club  ;  second,  the  Midsummer  Outing  at  the 
Country  Club,  Brookline  ;  and  the  third,  a  notable  dinner  at  Hotel 
Somerset. 

The  object  of  the  Club,  that  of  social  intercourse  between  members  of 
the  great  New  England  rubber  manufacturing  corporations,  seems  to  be 
fully  realized,  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  with  which  the  association  was 
inaugurated  some  four  years  ago,  seems  in  no  way  diminished. 
Respectfully  submitted,         henry  c.  Pearson, 

Secretary. 

treasurer's  report. 

RECEIPTS. 

Bank  Balance  April  20,  1903 $1,324.56 

From  Members  for  Initiation $      70  00 

From  Members  for  Dues 728.15 

From  Members  for  Dinners 1,293.29     2,091.44 

Total $3,416.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dinners,  etc $1,891.15 

Flowers 88.40 

Music  and  Entertainment   41929 

Prizes  and  Sporting  Goods 30.50 

Printing,  Postage,  etc 2826252,711.96 

Bank  Balance  and  Cash  on  Hand  April  18,  1904 704.04 

Total $3,416.00 

GEORGE   P.    WHITMORE, 

Treasurer. 
Approved:  J.  Frank  Dunbar,  George  P.  Eustis,  Auditors. 

On  motion  of  Governor  A.  O.  Bourn  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  following 
officers : 

President — L.  D.  Apsley. 

Vice  President— Arthur  W.  Stedman. 


Treasurer — GEORGE  P.  WHITMORE. 
Secretary — Henry  C.  Pearson. 
Assistant  Secretary — E.  E.  Wadbrook. 

Directors— Costello  C.  Converse.  Joseph  Davol,  Allen  L.  Comstock, 
A.  M.  Paul.  John  H.  Flint,  George  H.  Forsyth. 

The  president  then  introduced  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  who 
described  his  recent  journey  to  Ceylon  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States  to  see  the  great  plantations  of  Paia  rubber  that 
are  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  rubber  trade. 

The  story  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  pictures,  which 
showed  typical  views  of  the  cities,  peoples,  plantations,  and 
wilds  that  were  visited.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pictures 
were  shown,  the  lecture  ending  with  a  brief  glimpse  of  Japan, 
which  country  was  visited  on  the  homeward  journey. 

At  the  close  of  the  "  Smoke  Talk  "  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  unanimously  voted  its  thanks  to  the  club  that  had  ex- 
tended its  hospitality  to  them,  and  then  proceeded  to  enjoy 
the  eatables  and  drinkables  that  were  served  as  a  further  evi- 
dence of  the  care  that  the  Automobile  Club  takes  of  its  guests. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  India  Rubber  and  Guttapercha  Insulating  Co. 
(Yonkers,  New  York)  issue  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
Habirshaw  wires  and  cables,  manufactured  by  them,  which  is 
comprehensive  and  accurate  as  to  the  text,  and  helpfully  illus- 
trated with  a  liberal  number  of  cuts,  showing  sections  of  the 
various  types  of  the  Habirshaw  cables.  There  are  illustrations 
also  of  devices  peculiar  to  this  company,  including  the  "bus 
bars"  installed  by  them  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  views  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  company's  testing  room.  This  is  an  unusually 
handsomely  got  up  trade  publication,  compiled  by  Mr.  Freder- 
ick J.  Hall,  and  copyrighted.  [8"Xio^".     23  pages  ] 

The  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Providence,  Rhode 
Island)  have  issued  their  initial  trade  announcement,  in  the 
shape  of  a  net  price  list  for  1904  of  "  The  New  Process  Rubber 
Footwear",  being  the  machine  made  rubber  shoes.  This  first 
list  shows  cuts  of  a  few  of  the  lines  of  shoes  manufactured  by 
the  company,  the  same  being  well  executed,  and  indicating 
that  an  attractive  line  of  goods  is  offered.  The  list  includes 
Hurons,  lumberman's  overs,  Perfections,  leather  tops  (crome 
kip),  wool  boot  combinations,  heavy  arctics,  Omaha  arctics, 
light  jersey  arctics,  croquet  Alaskas,  selfacting  Alaskas,  storm 
Alaskas,  men's  selfacting  overs,  croquet  overs,  and  storm  overs. 
Net  prices  are  given,  with  an  announcement  that  the  same  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice.  The  trade  will  be  interested 
to  note  these  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  for  goods 
offered  under  the  same  designations  by  the  old  companies. 
[3;4    X  6".     12  pages.] 

Banner  Rubber  Co.  (successors  to  Monarch  Rubber  Co.. 
Si.  Louis)  issue  their  1904  illustrated  catalogue  of  Boots  and 
Shoes  under  the  title  "  A  New  Method  of  Buying,"  having  ref- 
erence to  new  policy  of  selling  direct  to  the  retail  trade.  Their 
first  quality  goods  are  branded  "Sunset"  and  their  second 
grade  "  Prairie  Rubber  Co."  Prices  are  given  on  a  special 
list.     [7'  X9'-     28  pages.] 

ALSO    RECEIVED. 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited=Interlocking  Rubber 
Tiling.     List  of  places  where  it  has  been  laid.     12  pages. 

The  Pure  Gum  Specialty  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio.  =  Price  List  [of  Drug- 
gists' Sundries  ;  prices  blank].     12  pages. 
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RUBBER  PLANTING   IN   CEYLON   AND  THE   MALAY  STATES. 

As  Seen  by  The  Editor  of  "  The  India  Rubber  World." 


SECOND  LETTER. 
Growth  of  Ilevea  Trees  at  Heneratgoda. — Their  Yield  at  Various 
Ages. — Visit  to  I'eradeniya. — Director  Willis  and  His  Work. — 
Canker  Fungus  in  Hcvea  and  its  Treatment  by  Mr.  Carruthers. 
Railways  in  Ceylon. — Plantation  Scenes. — Leeches  and  Other  In- 
sect Pests. 

A  BULLOCK  hackery  is  a  small  two  wheeled  cart,  gaud- 
ily painted,  with  oilcloth  top,  no  springs,  and  a  seat  on 
which  sits  the  driver  so  close  to  the  little  hump-backed 
bullock  that  he  easily  twists  his  tail,  or  punches  his  ribs 
to  make  him  trot,  while  the  passenger,  sitting  back  to  the  driver, 
clings  as  best  he  may.  It  is  a  most  jerky  mode  of  progression, 
as  the  bullock  starts  and  stops  with  surprising  suddenness  ; 
indeed,  his  whole  progress  is  a  series  of  jerks  against  which  it 
is  difficult  to  guard.  Were  it  not  for  the  little  step  behind 
on  which  one's  feet  rest,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  on  for 
more  than  five  or  six  minutes.  The  bullock  is  a  tough  little 
beast,  about  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  supposedly 
guided  by  a  pair  of  rope  reins  that  run  through  its  nostrils. 
He  is,  however,  more  influenced  by  the  half  bark,  half  yell,  of 
the  driver,  and  the  vigorous  tail  twisting  that  he  indulges  in  on 
occasion. 

From  the  station  I  rode  through  a  most  densely  populated 
native  village,  with  narrow  streets  and  a  smell  of  stale  fish  that 
was  simply  appalling.  Here  we  gathered  a  lot  of  flies,  but  as 
they  ultimately  settled  on  the  bullock's  hump,  no  especial  an- 
noyance came  from  their  presence.  Finally  we  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  gardens,  turned  in,  and  in  due  time  found  Mr. 
Perira,  who  at  once  put  himself  at  my  disposal.  On  the  way 
he  showed  me  some  Ceara  rubber  trees  which  appeared  to  have 


grown  well,  but  as  that  tree  in  Ceylon  has  not  proved  profit- 
able, it  was  to  me  of  only  transient  interest.  I  did,  however, 
measure  one  which  was  twenty  years  old,  which  was  two  feet 
in  diameter  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  probably  50 
feet  high.  That  it  contained  some  latex  I  proved  by  cutting 
into  it. 

A  short  distance  away,  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  was  a  grove 
of  Heveas  20  years  old,  60  to  70  feet  high.  They  were  planted 
about  ten  feet  apart,  and  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  soil, 
no  weeds  or  grass  growing  in  the  dense  shade  they  cast.  The 
trees  looked  very  healthy,  with  smooth  bark  and  straight 
limbs,  the  branches  appearing  about  30  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  were  about  300  trees  in  this  lot.  The  trees  have  been 
tapped  experimentally  a  few  times,  but  are  kept  rather  as  seed 
bearers  than  rubber  producers.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  but  seems 
to  grow  almost  anything.  The  land  is  but  33  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  the  annual  rainfall  less  than  100  inches. 

Not  far  from  here  is  the  oldest  planting  of  Hcvea  at  this 
place.  These  are  trees  about  30  years  old.  They  are  fine  speci- 
mens, and  with  massive  trunks  three  or  more  feet  in  diameter. 
As  a  rule  the  trunks  are  straight  single  stems,  but  here  several 
of  the  larger  ones  had  huge  divided  trunks.  I  also  had  a  look 
at  a  few  specimens  of  the  Castilloa  elastica.  but  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  doing  well.  I  was  also  interested  to  see  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Landolphia  florida,  which  did  not  strike  me 
as  a  vine  that  it  would  be  at  all  profitable  to  cultivate. 

It  is  here  at  Heneratgoda  gardens  that  the  first  successful 
planting  of  Pari  rubber  occurred,  and  what  is  more  important 
it  is  due  to  the  eminent  scientists  in  charge  of  this  garden  and 


["  Herring  Bone  "  Tapping,  at  13  years.]  [Tapping  with  Mallet  and  Chisel.J 
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HEVEA"  AT  HENERATGODA. 

[Large  tree  in  foreground  on  which  tapping  experiments  were  made  for  several 

years.] 

that  at  Peradeniya  that  we  have  any  sort  of  knowledge  of  the 
growth  and  productiveness  of  the  Hevea  tree  under  cultivation. 
Their  work  dates  back  to  1876  under  Director  Thwaites,  when 
70,000  seeds,  sent  from  the  Amazon  to  Kew  gardens,  London, 
were  set  out,  only  4  per  cent,  of  them  germinating.  From 
there  about  2000  plants  were  sent  in  wardian  cases  to  Ceylon 
in  charge  of  an  experienced  man,  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  and  go  per 
cent,  reached  the  gardens  in  an  excellent  condition.  These  were 
set  out  in  bamboo  pots  and  the  next  season  were  transferred 
from  Peradeniya  to  Heneratgoda  and  flourished  almost  from 
the  beginning,  but  the  planters  had  set  their  hearts  on  the 
Ceard  tree  and  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  reports  that 
Director  of  the  Gardens  Dr.  Trimen,  Dr.  Thwaites'  successor, 
made  from  time  to  time  as  to  their  growth. 

In  1883  several  of  the  Hevea  trees  at  Heneratgoda  flowered 
and  from  the  ripened  seeds  260  plants  were  raised  and  dis- 
tributed to  various  planters.  One  year  later  1000  plants  were 
raised  in  the  same  way  and  sent  out. 

In  1886  the  Para  plantation  at  Heneratgoda  was  thinned  out, 
all  of  the  smaller  trees  being  cut  down,  after  which  there  was  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  growth  of  the  remainder.  Seeds 
were  sent  that  year  to  Jamaica,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Penang,  and 
the  botanic  gardens  at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  while  from  the  crop 
of  1888  there  were  sent  to  the  Straits  Settlements  some  11,500, 
together  with  1000  to  the  Fiji  islands. 

Dr.  Trimen  made  annual  measurements  of  a  typical  tree  at 

Heneratgoda  which  are  as  follows,  the  tree  being  planted  in 

1876.     The  measurements  are  circumferential  and  taken  as  is 

the  custom  three  feet  from  the  ground  : 

Trimen.    1880 1  ft.  4     in.  The  first  of  the  above  meas- 

I??1 '  .,  9   .  "'       urements  were   taken    by  Di- 

1882 2  "  iW  "  _  .  ,     ,      ; 

,gg,  2  "  6      "       rector  Trimen,  and  the  latter 

1884 3"°      "       by  Director  Willis,  his  succes- 

^5 3    '  7      i(       sor,  who  says  very  justly  that 

1887  ..'.'.'.4  "  5*2  "       more  useful  data  is  secured  by 

1888  5  "  o      "       measurements   that  give   the 

I?89  5  "  5      "       mean   girth   of   all   the   trees. 

Willis.     i8qo 5       9M  ,,      ,        .  j. 

l8',  5  "  t      "       He  therefore  measured  in  1897 

1S92 6"  5      "       forty-five    trees    that    stand 

x?93 &  "  I'A  "       about  30  feet  apart  that  were 

1894 6  "  8      "         .  ;,     „, 

then  22  years  old.  The  meas- 
urement was  taken  at  about  s'A  leet  from  the  ground.  The 
largest  tree  was  7  feet  5  inches,  the  smallest  2  feet  1  inch,  the 
mean  girth  being  4  feet  \\  inch. 


In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  measurements 
of  wild  Hevea  trees  made  by  Robert  Cross  in  1877  near  Pari. 
These  trees  had  been  tapped  for  from  5  to  15  years  and  their 

No.    1 6ft.    gin.      age   was   unknown.      The   figures   are 

?j°'    2 6  "  lo  "       given  in  the  margin. 

No.    4.. ...  3  "    o  "  All    of    these    measurements    were 

No.    5 5  "  10  "       taken  at  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

No.    6 —     5        3  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  trees 

No.    7 4  "    o 

No.    8 5  "  10  "  at  Heneratgoda  had  about  reached  their 

No.    9 4  "    o  "  growth. 

?}°'  IO 4  .,    g  ,,  It  is  as  a  seed   bearing  proposition 

No.  12  .    .     7  "    8  "  tnat  tne  garden  I  was  visiting  appealed 

—      —  to  me  most.    A  hasty  bit  of   figuring 

Mean 4  ft.  10  in.  gaye  me  the  toUl  of  Detween  3,000,000 

and  4,000,000  Para  seeds  that  had  been  sent  out  to  planters 
all  over  the  Eastern  tropical  world.  A  wonderfully  practical 
piece  of  work  and  one  for  which  the  tropical  planter  should 
be  devoutly  thankful. 

One  of  the  few  tapping  experiments  extending  over  a  series  " 
of  years  were  carried  out  at  Heneratgoda  under  the  late  Dr. 
Trimen.  He  selected  a  twelve  year  old  tree  that  was  $o}4  inches 
in  girth,  three  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  tapped  the 
first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth  years,  the  product  being 
13  pounds  7  ounces  of  dry  rubber.  As  in  any  of  the  tapping 
years  but  seventeen  tappings  were  taken,  and  they  were  well 
distributed  through  the  twelve  months,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
tree  might  just  as  well  have  been  producing  every  year  instead 
of  every  other  year,  and  that  its  average  of  \]/z  pounds  a  year 
might  just  as  well  have  been  3  pounds. 

These  experiments  were  followed  by  others  by  Director 
Willis,  in  which  on  smaller  trees  he  secured  on  an  average 
about  yz  pound  a  tree,  but  where  the  trees  were  planted  much 
more  closely  together.  A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
two  experiments  is  that,  supposing  the  Trimen  trees  had  been 
tapped  yearly  and  produced  3  pounds  each,  and  the  Willis  trees 
produced  y2  pound  each,  the  result  would  mean  the  same  pro- 
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AN  UPCOUNTRY  TEA  ESTATE  IN  CEYLON. 
[Great  Western  Mountains  in  the  background.  | 

duction  per  acre,  as  the  former  trees  stood  50  to  the  acre,  while 
the  latter  were  300,  in  either  case  the  production  reaching  150 
pounds  per  acre. 

These  yields,  by  the  way,  are  not  large,  as  Heneratgoda  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  other  parts  of  Ceylon  as  a  rubber  raising 
locality.  The  many  other  and  valuable  experiments  that  were 
carried  out  here  and  at  Peradeniya  would  fill  volumes.  Ex- 
haustive experiments  as  to  the  kind  of  incision  that  gave  the 
best  results,  whether  the  "  herring  bone,"  the  X,  the  V,  or 
the  single/was  the  best,  and  hundreds  of  records  carefully  kept 
and  compared  to  lead  to  the  right  conclusion. 

Then,  too,  experiments  by  the  score  were  made  to  find  what 
part  of  the  tree  was  the  best  to  tap,  whether  near  the  base  or 


high  upon  the  trunk.  In  addition 
to  this  a  long  series  of  experiments 
in  the  coagulation  of  the  latex  were 
instituted  both  by  centrifugal  ma- 
chinery and  by  the  employment  of  a 
variety  of  acids.  It  is  due  directly 
to  this  investigation  that  the  Cey- 
lon planter  to-day,  if  he  wishes  to 
hasten  the  coagulation,  adds  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  to  the  latex. 
Nor  were  these  experiments  done 
in  secret.  The  results  were  pub- 
lished and  scattered  broadcast 
among  planters  all  through  the 
tropical  world,  with  wonderful  re- 
sults for  good. 

After  a   hasty   look  at  the    mag- 
nificent palms,  of  which  the  garden 
has  more  than   50  varieties,  at  the 
banana,  pepper,  and  other  plants.  I 
resumed    my    hackery,   and    jolted 
back  to  the  railway.     As  the  return 
train  was  not  due  for  half  an  hour, 
I  went  to  the  "  Rest  House,"  a  hotel 
owned  by  the  government  and  run 
by  a  trusty  native,  where  I  had  an 
excellent     breakfast.      I     paid     the 
fixed  charges,  signed   my  name  to 
the  visitors,  book,  saying  that  I  was 
well  pleased,  and  walking  on  to  the  station,  caught  the  train 
back  to  Colombo.      In  the  afternoon  I  hired  a  jinrikisha,  and 
rode  around   the  town.     These  "  rickshaws  "are  simply  huge 
perambulators  drawn  by  a  half  naked  coolie  who  trots  along 
all  day  content  with   10  cents  an   hour  (gold).      Most  of  the 
rickshaws   are  old    and    rattley,  but   a  few  lately    introduced 
have  pneumatic  tires,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
they  will  all  have  them. 

As  Director  Willis  had  been  good  enough  to  invite  me  to 
make  my  home  with  him  when  I  went  up  country  to  visit  the 
Peradeniya  gardens,  and  as  I  had  only  one  suit  of  white  flan- 
nels, I  got  the  tailor  at  the  Galle  Face  to  make  me  another. 
I  was  measured  in  the  morning  and  the  suit  delivered  that  even- 
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PERADENIYA  GARDEN. 
[Planted  Castilloa  elastica  and  cacao.] 

ing.  It  cost  10  rupees  [=about  $3.64]  for  the  making,  and  the 
man  who  delivered  it  got  2  rupees,  because  the  tailor,  his  mas- 
ter, was  such  a  hard  man  to  work  for,  and  the  boy  who  was 
with  the  man  who  delivered  it  got  1  rupee  because  of  some  af- 
fliction that  he  had  suffered,  and  the  dog  that  accompanied  the 
boy  who  was  with  the  man— well,  he  didn't  get  anything,  but  I 
vow  he  sat  up  and  begged  just  as  long  as  I  was  in  sight. 

I  made  an  early  start  for  Peradeniya,  which  means  "guava 
plain,"  going  by  the  government  railway  in  a  very  comfortable 
first  class  car  that  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  Amer- 
ican smoking  car  and  the  English  compartment  car,  and  about 
half  the  size.  The  government  railways,  by  the  way,  are  pretty 
generally  good  in  Ceylon.  The  equipment  is  all  that  could  be 
expected,  although  the  cars  are  small ;  the  freight  cars,  for  ex- 
ample, being  12  ton  affairs  with  corrugated  iron  roofs,  and  the 
locomotives  look  very  light.  The  railway  stations,  however, 
are  extremely  good,  and  in  most  of  them  a  white  man  need  not 
wait  at  the  ticket  window,  but  may  march  into  the  agent's 
sanctum,  and  get  his  ticket  before  the  natives  are  served.  The 
profits  that  the  railroads  earn  is  expended  on  the  carriage 
roads,  a  plan  that  some  praise  and  some  condemn.  Anyhow, 
the  latter  roads  are  first  class,  and  an  automobilist  could  go 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  if  the  elephants  did 
not  object. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  were  bidden  to  the  "  refreshment 
carriage"  where  a  good  breakfast  was  served   for  about  60 


cents.  After  breakfast  I  sat  on  the  shady  side  in  my  car, 
and  took  note  of  the  great  paddy  fields  in  which  sullen  water 
buffalo  wallowed  and  fed,  and  where  natives  clad  only  in 
breechcloths,  and  daubed  from  head  to  foot  in  clayey  mud, 
toiled  in  a  half  hearted  way.  Soon  after  the  scenery  became 
more  interesting  as  we  climbed  to  higher  ground,  the  road 
running  above  a  winding  valley  where  great  stretches  of  jungle 
were  broken  by  banana  and  rice  plantations,  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  splendid  government  carriage  roads,  with  rugged 
mountain  ranges  in  the  distance. 

Every  now  and  then  we  stopped  at  a  neat  railway  station, 
crowded  with  natives,  interspersed  with  a  few  Europeans,  for 
whom,  by  the  way,  the  first  class  waiting  rooms  and  cars  are 
always  reserved.  Between  Polgahawela  and  Rambukkana,  by 
the  side  of  the  track,  is  a  very  considerable  plantation  of  Hevea, 
covering  some  sixty  acres,  the  trees  being  planted  about  8  feet 
apart.  They  are  about  three  years  old,  and  would  average  for 
a  guess  30  feet  in  height. 

Further  on,  as  we  still  ascended,  the  valley  below  was  often  a 
series  of  terraced  paddy  plots  for  miles.  Then  as  we  still  skirted 
the  valley,  which  was  farther  and  farther  below  us,  we  crept 
through  many  tunnels,  clung  to  the  sides  of  precipices,  getting 
occasional  glimpses  of  Adam's  Peak,  the  famous  mountain  of  the 
island,  and  still  far  below,  we  saw  winding  through  the  jungle 
— crossing  rivers — the  white  roads,  hard,  smooth,  wide,  equal 
to  any  park  roads  at  home,  and  then  up,  up,  we  climbed,  the 


PERADENIYA  GARDEN. 
[Castilloa  elastica  planted  among  cocoanut  palms.] 

cabbage  palms,  bread  fruit  trees,  and  tropical  growths  now 
finding  their  home  on  the  rocks,  or  in  the  wash  of  steep  moun- 
tain ravines.  The  air  was  rapidly  growing  dryer,  a  decided  re- 
lief after  the  steamy  atmosphere  at  the  sea  level ;  nor  did  I  note 
the  heat  as  I  leaned  out  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  great 
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EXPERIMENT  GARDEN,   PERADENIVA. 
[Ccara  rubber  in  foreground.] 

tea  plantations  that  now  filled  the  valleys,  and  encroached 
often  on  the  steep  hill  and  mountain  sides.  The  soil,  where  it 
was  in  evidence,  had  a  reddish  look,  and  would  not  suggest 
fertility  were  it  not  for  the  luxuriant  growth  it  produced. 

After  a  journey,  full  of  intense  interest,  we  reached  Peraden- 
iya  station,  and  alighting  from  the  train  found  Director  Willis 
awaiting  .ne.     One  of  his  coolies  took  my  luggage  in  charge. 


while  his  master  and  I  walked  up  the  broad  shaded  road  that 
runs  by  the  beautiful  entrance  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  Willis  bungalow,  a  very  pretty 
two  story  house,  set  on  a  little  eminence,  and  hemmed  in  with 
foliage  plants,  flowers,  and  magnificent  shade  trees.  As  the 
new  governor  of  Ceylon,  Sir  Henry  Blake,  had  requested  the 
presence  of  my  host  in  Colombo,  he  turned  me  over  for  the 
moment  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers,  F.L.S.,  the  mycologist  and 
assistant  director.  Mr.  Carruthers,  by  the  way,  had  but  just 
returned  from  a  month's  visit  to  various  Hevea  plantations, 
where  he  had  been  studying  the  canker  that  had  appeared 
upon  some  of  the  He~<>ea  trees.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
alertness  of  the  planters  in  discovering  the  disease  in  its  first 
stages,  and  calling  for  expert  advice,  would  result  in  its  extinc- 
tion before  serious  harm  came  to  the  trees. 


PERAOENIYA  GARDEN. 

[Mr.  Carruthers  inoculating  a  young  Hevea  with  Canker  fungus. 

December,  1903.] 


DENDROCALAMUS  QIQANTEUS." 

[Giant  bamboos  in  the  Peradeniya  Gardens,  showing  the  young  shoots, 

and  a  section  ot  one.] 

The  disease,  although  new  to  the  Hevea  as  far  as  known,  has 
long  been  an  enemy  to  apple  trees,  cacao,  tea,  etc.,  and  fre- 
quently kills  the  tree  or  shrub  upon  which  it  grows.  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers, when  first  it  appeared,  examined  portions  of  diseased 
trees,  and  recognized  the  fungus  as  a  species  of  nectria.  He 
then  visited  both  the  government  plantations  of  Hevea  and  the 
larger  private  plantations.  In  one  district,  Kalatura,  he  found 
only  one  tree  in  200  affected,  but  on  the  Edengoda  estate,  20 
per  cent,  of  the  trees  were  diseased;  while  at  Yatiporua  there 
were  40  per  cent.  The  appearance  of  the  fungus  on  the  trees 
is  a  swelling  or  roughening  of  portions  of  the  tree  trunk  or 
branches.  If  the  outer  bark  is  cut  off,  the  tissue  beneath  shows 
at  first  a  neutral  tint,  and  later  a  brownish  or  claret  color.  When 
the  fruit  of  the  fungus  ripens  it  is  a  very  minute  red  dot  which 
is  carried  by  the  wind,  by  water,  or  by  tree  insects,  to  a  moist 
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KANDY— LADY  HORTON'S  WALK. 

spot  on   the  bark  of  the  same  or  another  tree,  and  there  it 
thrives,  and  soon  fills  the  tissues  with  its  mycelium. 

It  was  practically  eradicated  by  cutting  out  the  diseased  por- 
tions and  the  burning  of  them.  This  is  best  done  in  dry 
weather.  Nor  did  the  cutting  of  the  trees  appear  in  any  way  to 
weaken  them  or  hinder  their  growth.  Mr.  Carruthers  had 
brought  with  him  some  cultures  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
inoculate  a  young  Hevea  tree,  while  I  stole  away  into  the  grass 
with  my  back  to  the  sun,  turned  my  kodak  upon  him,  and 
pressed  the  button.  A  moment  later,  happening  to  glance 
downward,  I  saw  that  the  grass  was  fairly  alive  with  leeches,  all 
making  their  way  toward  me.  I  retreated  very  hastily,  and  at 
once  began  a  frantic  search  for  them  about  my  person.  I 
found  a  lot  on  my  shoes,  trousers,  and  outer  clothing,  but  was 
lucky  enough  to  remove  the  last  one  before  getting  bitten. 

Speaking  of  insect  pests,  there  are  very  few  in  Ceylon  that 
are  troublesome  to  man — at  least  I  saw  or  felt  but  few.  The 
mosquito  was  of  course  more  or  less  in  evidence,  but  I  did  not 
get  too  badly  bitten.  I  did,  however,  resent  its  mode  of  attack. 
It  does  not  ap- 
proach you  with  a 
song,  but,  in  a  si- 
lent  crafty,  sus- 
picious way, 
alights,  bites,  and 
flees.  So  suspi- 
cious is  the  crea- 
ture that  it  is  al- 
most impossible 
to  clap  it  on  the 
back,  as  is  the  cus 
torn  in  America 
when  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  punc- 
turing one's  epi 
dermis.  It,  there- 
fore,  has  no 
friends,  and  beds 
everywhere  are 
enclosed  in  huge 
muslin  screens; 
otherwise  one 
would  be  con- 
stantly bored. 


There  is  also  the  leech.  It  lives, 
not  in  the  water,  but  in  the  grass 
and  in  the  jungle.  When  exercis- 
ing on  an  empty  stomach,  it  is  very 
small,  about  the  diameter  of  a  knit- 
ting needle,  and  from  #  to  l'/i 
inches  in  length.  On  hearing  foot- 
steps, it  hastens  toward  the  sound, 
getting  over  the  ground  at  a  surpris- 
ing rate  of  speed  for  so  tiny  a  crea- 
ture, and  without  hesitation  attacks 
instantly.  If  left  to  themselves,  they 
fill  themselves  with  blood,  swelling 
to  the  size  of  one's  little  finger,  and 
then  drop  of?.  Nor  does  this  end 
the  incident,  for  during  their  meal 
they  inject  something  into  the 
veins,  which  keeps  the  blood  from 
clotting,  and  the  wound  therefore 
remains  open  and  goes  on  bleeding. 
If  roughly  removed  during  feeding_ 
it  is  very  apt  to  leave  its  teeth  in  the  wound,  which  causes  in- 
flammation, and  in  some  cases,  troublesome  sores.  The  best 
way  to  treat  them  is  to  wear  close  knit  stockings,  into  which  the 
lower  ends  of  the  trouser  legs  should  be  tucked.  This  keeps 
most  of  them  off,  but  if  they  do  get  on  one,  a  few  drops 
squeezed  from  a  fresh  lime  makes  them  let  go  at  once.  Many 
of  the  natives,  who  expect  to  encounter  leeches,  carry  a  lime 
or  two  about  them.  Others  simply  pull  them  off,  and  take  the 
chance  of  the  wound  inflaming.  In  certain  districts  these 
leeches  are  a  great  pest,  but  as  the  land  comes  under  cultiva- 
tion, they  gradually  disappear.  It  is  said  that  during  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  by  the  British,  many  a  private  soldier  lay 
down  in  the  jungle  after  an  exhausting  day's  march  and  never 
awoke,  his  veins  being  literally  drained  dry  by  the  swarming 
leeches.  They  are  as  tough  as  if  made  of  India-rubber,  and 
about  the  only  way  to  kill  them  is  with  fire.  If  cut  in  two  the 
separated  parts  will  join  together  again,  and  they  are  always 
voracious,  active,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  fear. 

[CONTINUED  NEXT  MONTH.] 
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VARIOUS  RUBBER   PLANTING  COMPANIES. 


REPORT   ON    PLANTATION    "RUBIO." 

THE  report  of  the  official  inspector  chosen  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  bonds  of  the  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Cul- 
ture Co.  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1903,  Mr. 
Grosvenor  Calkins,  an  attorney  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, covering  his  visit  to  the  plantation  made  in  January  last, 
and  now  appearing  in  pamphlet  form,  is  the  most  definite  and 
comprehensive  document  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been  issued 
by  any  rubber  planting  company  operating  in  Mexico.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  statement,  composed  of  details  capa- 
ble of  verification,  and  thus  of  interest  and  value  as  a  record  of 
progress  in  this  new  industry. 

Mr.  Calkins  begins  by  saying :  "  No  cultivated  rubber  has  yet 
been  produced  in  quantities  in  tropical  Mexico.  On  the  other 
hand,  rubber  trees  have  for  some  years  been  grown  experiment- 
ally. These  tests  have  already  established  two  important  facts : 
First,  that  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cul- 
tivated rubber  plants,  and,  second,  that  these  rubber  trees  will 
yield  marketable  rubber.  The  general  conditions  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  rubber,  namely,  a  well  drained  soil  without 
shade,  have  also  been  determined.  The  Rubio  plantation  con- 
sists of  two  series  of  hills  draining  into  rolling  valleys  from 
which  all  shade  has  been  removed." 

Other  considerations  bearing  upon  planting  conditions  are 
then  treated  at  length,  after  which  the  inspector  summarizes 
the  estimates  obtained  from  various  American  planters  in 
Mexico,  of  the  lowest  yields  for  cultivated  rubber  trees  at  dif- 
ferent ages : 

Average  6  year  tree  will  produce  without  injury  4  to  6  ounces  of  rub- 
ber. 

Average  7  year  tree  bled  to  death  will  produce  about  1  pound  of  rub- 
ber. 

Average  8  to  10  year  tree  will  produce  without  injury  at  least  I  pound 
of  rubber. 

The  planting  during  the  two  years  1902  and  1903  is  reported 
on  in  detail,  with  a  statement  of  the  condition,  good  or  other- 
wise, of  the  several  different  tracts.  The  planting  in  1902 
amounted  to  1499  acres,  on  which,  allowing  for  failures,  there 
are  now  estimated  to  be  1,600,000  plants.  It  is  noted  that  the 
height  of  the  trees  grown  from  seeds — about  65  per  cent,  of 
the  whole — is  greater  than  that  of  transplanted  or  replanted 
trees.  The  planting  in  1903  amounted  to  520  acres,  on  which, 
after  again  allowing  for  failures,  there  are  595.000  plants.  The 
number  of  plants,  of  course,  is  much  greater  than  will  be  allow- 
ed to  stand  permanently,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  at 
what  age  to  begin  thinning  out. 

"  In  order  to  protect  the  young  plant  from  being  cut  at  the 
first  weeding,  it  is  necessary  in  some  way  to  indicate  the  loca- 
tion of  the  plant.  In  the  1902  planting  the  usual  practice  of 
marking  the  young  plant  with  a  stake  was  resorted  to.  In  the 
spring  of  1903,  Manager  Luther  devised  the  plan  of  planting 
corn  to  mark  the  rubber.  The  corn  developed  more  rapidly 
than  the  rubber,  saved  the  expense  of  staking,  was  easily  and 
economically  harvested,  and  produced  a  yield  which  went  far 
to  supply  the  whole  plantation  with  this  essential  commissary 
item.  As  the  price  of  corn  on  the  isthmus  has  been  very  high 
this  year,  the  saving  effected  by  this  device  has  been  consider- 
able." 

The  harvesting  of  corn  in  1903  from  the  spring  planting  was 
about  8500  bushels.     A  still  larger  planting  of  corn  was  made 


in  November  and  December.  The  average  number  of  laborers 
employed  during  the  year  was  327,  exclusive  of  cooks,  at  a  cost, 
including  commissary,  of  $135,468.93,  Mexican,  which  was  ex- 
clusive of  cost  of  superintendence,  new  construction,  office 
expenses,  and  general  maintenance. 

Mr.  Calkins  concludes:  "The  opinion  has  been  universally 
expressed  by  every  person  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  that 
large  returns  are  assured  from  rubber  culture,  provided  that 
there  is  sufficient  capital  and  patience  to  wait  ten  years,  if  nec- 
essary, for  returns." 

THE    TULIJA     RIVER     PLANTATION     CO. 

[Plantation  "Tulija,"  department  of  Palenque,  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  Office  : 
903-904  Old  South  building,  Boston,  Massachusetts.] 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine  ;  paid  capital  stated 
at  $100,000.  Own  6177  acres  on  the  river  Tulija,  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  50  miles  from  the  town  of  Salto.  They  offer  for  sale, 
at  $300  each,  payable  in  installments,  1000 certificates,  represent- 
ing 1000  acres,  which  the  company  undertake  to  clear  and  plant 
to  rubber,  200  trees  to  the  acre,  and  care  for  the  same  for  10 
years,  after  which  the  investor  may  take  title  to  the  land. 
Meanwhile  certificate  holders  will  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  the 
net  profits  during  each  year.  Officers:  Elisha  H.  Brewsttr, 
lawyer,  Springfield,  Mass.,  president;  Ethan  H.  Cutler,  former 
European  selling  agent  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  now  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  vice  president ;  David  Allen  Reed,  real  estate, 
Springfield,  treasurer  ;  Alfred  W.  Faithfull,  Boston,  secretary 
and  general  manager. 

MR.  VERNON  BACKUS  ON  MEXICAN  PLANTING. 
The  Mexican  Herald  (February  29)  contained  an  interview 
with  William  Vernon  Backus,  a  banker  and  former  lawyer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  who  is  now  an  extensive  investor  in  Mex- 
ican development  enterprises,  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  sev- 
eral projected  rubber  plantations  in  that  country  have  been 
abandoned.  But  no  rubber  plantation  company  has  failed, 
he  says,  through  inability  to  raise  rubber  in  Mexico.  "  Rubber 
was  first  discovered  in  Mexico  [in  Columbus's  time]  and  any- 
thing that  grows  native  to  the  soil  without  cultivation  can  be 
grown  and  improved  by  cultivation."  He  intimates  that  some 
companies  have  failed  through  the  lack  of  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  their  business  affairs — such  as  devoting  their  capital  to 
the  making  of  improvements  without  paying  the  purchase 
price  when  due,  with  the  result  that  the  land  and  improve- 
ments would  revert  back  to  the  former  owner.  Another  mis- 
take has  been  in  filling  the  offices  of  some  companies  with  men 
o(  wide  acquaintance  with  possible  investors,  rather  than  men 
especially  qualified  for  the  business  to  be  done.  Mr.  Backus 
said  that  his  investments  for  the  last  eight  years  have  all  been 
made  in  Mexico,  and  his  future  investments  will  be  made  there, 
because  of  the  good  administration  of  the  laws  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  property  there.  Mr.  Backus  is  now  interested 
in  three  Mexican  plantations  which  include  rubber. 

PLANTATION    SUPPLIES    FROM    NEW    ORLEANS. 

A  New  Orleans  newspaper  mentions  the  puchase  in  that 
city  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  supplies  in  behalf  of  a  rubber 
planting  company  having  an  estate  in  Mexico,  and  a  contract 
for  the  shipment  of  further  supplies  during  the  year.  The  pur- 
chases included  groceries,  all  sorts  of  household  furnishings, 
and  tools  and  agricultural  implements.  The  same  company 
also   made  purchases  of    live  stock   for  breeding  purposes. 
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Hitherto  the  rubber  planting  companies  in  Mexico  have  bought 
their  supplies  chiefly  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The  newspaper 
referred  to  asserts  that  equally  favorable  prices  can  be  quoted 
by  New  Orleans  merchants,  while  lower  freights  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  newspaper  continues  :  "  There  are  something  like 
25  large  rubber  plantations  in  Mexico,  and  if  all  of  the 
trade  of  these  plantations  is  attracted  to  New  Orleans,  it  will 
mean  an  increase  of  at  least  $2,000,000  in  the  export  business  of 
the  city." 

BADGER    MEXICAN    PLANTATION    CO. 

IPlantation  "La  Florencia,"  near  Santa  Lucrecia,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
Office:  Robinson  building,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  See  The  India  Rubber  World, 
May  1,  1903— page  254] 

The  company  named  above  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Maine,  with  $1,050,000  capital  authorized,  of  which  $210,000  has 
been  used  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  with  valuable  improve- 
ments, from  the  Badger  Mexican  Planters'  Co.,  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  the  purchasers  of  "  La  Florencia" 
from  Samuel  D.  Dorman,  and  neighboring  property.  These 
lands  lie  in  the  Trinidad  valley,  on  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Pacific 
railway.  On  "  La  Florencia  "  are  25.000  coffee  trees  in  bearing 
and  25,000  rubber  trees  now  from  3  to  7  years  old,  some  of 
which  have  yielded  satisfactorily  this  year,  and  25,000  rubber 
trees  planted  in  1903.  A  large  planting  of  rubber  has  been 
contracted  for  this  year.  Upon  an  adjoining  tract  preparation 
has  been  made  for  planting  400  acres  of  sugar  cane.  Mr.  Dor- 
man  has  been  made  resident  director  of  the  plantations.  The 
coffee  planting  on  "  La  Florencia  "  will  not  be  increased,  but  it 
is  intended  to  increase  the  rubber  plantation  to  1000  acres. 
The  company  named  in  the  heading  of  this  article  is  offering 
treasury  stock  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  new  devel- 
opment work  in  progress,  which  is  being  conducted  by  the 
other  company  named — the  Badger  Mexican  Planters'  Co. 
The  officers  of  the  former  are :  W.  W.  Allis,  president ;  P. 
M.  Wackerhagen  and  Charles  E.  Seiler,  vice  presidents  ;  W. 
E.  Fish,  secretary;  Charles  R.  Carpenter,  treasurer;  William 
S.  Fish,  assistant  treasurer. 

SELANGOR  RUBBER  CO.,   LIMITED. 

The  headquarters  of  this  plantation  company  are  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  but  the  principal  shareholders  are  Ceylon  planters 
who  took  up  lands  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  use  of  the 
company.  The  capital  is  £30,000,  of  which,  at  the  end  of  1902, 
only  £16,500  had  been  called  up,  and  the  expenditure  to  that 
date  had  been  ,£15,91 1.  The  company  had  to  show  for  this  the 
following  acteages  of  Pard  rubber  trees  : 

Acres.  Acres. 

2  to  5  years 215.5       7  months 239 

3  to  i'/i  years 138.5       New  planting 67 

2}i  years 146.  

2 %  years 163.5  Total 1006 

1}^  years 36.5  [About  200,000  trees.] 

The  oldest  trees  averaged  about  2$%  inches  in  girth  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  three  year  old  trees,  12^  inches. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  Pard  rubber  es- 
tates in  the  Far  East,  and  the  £1  shares  are  quoted  at  £3.  A 
director  in  the  company,  writing  to  The  India  Rubber 
World,  says  :  "  As  to  your  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
Ceylon  '  Para  '  rubber,  you  will  find  that,  like  all  the  products 
put  on  the  market  by  the  Ceylon  planters,  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  finest !  Witness  coffee,  tea,  etc." 

BUKir    RAJAH    RUBBER    CO.,    LIMITED. 

Registered  in  London,  with  £70,000  capital,  in  £1  shares, 
to  acquire  the  estates  in  the  district  of  Klang,  state  of  Selangor, 
on  the  Malay  peninsula,  known  as  Bukit  Rajah,  Sungei  Bin- 
jai,  New  Eskdale,  Delabole,  Bukit  Duku,  and  Booneans,  to 
plant  and  cultivate  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  other  na- 
tive products.    The  first  directors  are  II.  K.  Rutherford,  N.  W. 


Grieve,  G.  A.  Talbot,  and  C.  B.  Rendle.  Registered  office  :  20 
Eastcheap,  London,  E.  C,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Plantation  Co.,  Limited,  one  of  the  important 
tea  planting  companies  with  which  Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford 
is  identified. 

RANI    RUBBER   CO.,    LIMITED. 

Registered  to  take  an  assignment  of  a  lease  of  500  acres  of 
government  lands  in  the  state  of  Travancore,  British  India,  to 
George  Nicol  Thomson,  and  to  convert  the  same  into  a  rubber 
plantation.  Nominal  capital,  300,000  rupees  [=$97,330],  in 
3000  shares.  The  subscribers  to  the  articles  of  agreement  are 
all  residents  of  Colombo,  the  first  directors  being  the  Hon.  J. 
N.  Campbell,  A.  A.  Prideaux,  G.  N.  Thomson,  and  J.  G.  War- 
drop.  Travancore  is  a  small  native  state,  ruled  by  a  maharaja, 
under  British  control,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  and 
near  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

MEXICAN    MUTUAL    PLANTERS'    CO. 

[Plantation  "  La  Junta,"  Sanborn  postoffice,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Offices: 
New  York  Life  building,  Chicago. J 

Mr.  James  C.  Harvey  has  been  appointed  manager  of  this 
estate,  which  embraces  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  com- 
mercial rubber  plantations  in  Mexico.  With  Mr.  Harvey's 
record  in  rubber  planting,  readers  of  The  India  Rubber 
World  are  familiar,  he  having  developed  an  extensive  private 
plantation  of  rubber  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  "  La  Junta  " 
estate,  and  in  which  he  retains  his  interest.  Mr.  Harvey  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  George  B.  Mann,  who  had  been  plantation  manager 
since  the  organization  of  the  company  in  1898,  and  who  resigned 
recently  to  devote  his  attention  to  real  estate  and  other  pri- 
vate interests  in  Mexico.  A  large  amount  of  planting  of  rub- 
ber is  being  planned  at  "  La  Junta  "  this  year. 

TEN    YEAR   OLD    "  CASTILLOA "    IN   MEXICO. 

A  rubber  plantation  of  20,000  trees  planted  ten  years  ago  is 
reported  to  exist  near  Playa  Vicente,  in  the  district  of  Cosama- 
loapan,  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  This  plantation,  known  as 
"  Mano  Marques,"  is  owned  by  the  L.  &  H.  Pinto  Co.,  Limited, 
of  London.  The  Mexican  Herald  quotes  Lyonel  Pinto,  who 
has  been  recently  in  Mexico,  to  the  effect  that  some  of  these 
trees  were  tapped  for  the  first  time  in  May,  1903,  and  the  entire 
product  sold  to  the  Castle  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Warrington, 
England),  who  made  a  favorable  report  on  the  same.  It  is  in- 
tended this  spring  to  tap  a  larger  number  of  the  trees. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  John  A.  Morton,  for  some  time  connected  with  laige 
rubber  planting  companies  in  Mexico,  has  associated  himself 
with  the  Costa  Rica  Rubber  Co.,  and  has  gone  to  Costa  Rica 
to  take  charge  of  a  Castilloa  proposition  at  the  company's  plan- 
tation. The  headquarters  of  the  Costa  Rica  company  are  at 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  their  plantation  at  San  Carlos. 

RUBBER    PLANTING    COMPANY    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co.,  New  York.  =  Report  of  Of- 
ficial Inspector,  Grosvenor  Calkins,  for  1903.     16  pages. 

Conservative  Rubber  Production  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California. = 
Bulletin  No.  5  [Report  of  first  annual  inspection,  by  A.  M.  Foulks, 
committee  for  shareholders;  Plantation  "  Ystilja,"  state  of  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  mentioned  in  The  India  Rui.ber  World  February  1,  1903 — 

page  1 53-] 

The  Badger  Mexican  Plantation  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin  =  (a)  A  Mill- 
stone Upon  the  Highway  of  Progress.  30  pages.  (/>)  Convincers.  20 
pages.  [Prospectus  and  plans  of  a  rubber  and  sugar  planting  enterprise] 

Mutual  Rubber  Production  Co  ,  Boston,  Massachusetts=BulIetin  No. 
to  [of  progress  on  the  estate  in  Chiapas]. 

Orizaba  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  =  Report  to  the 
Certificate  Holders  by  Mr.  Howard  Little,  Inspector.  Also,  Supplemen- 
tary Report  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Sanborn.  April,  1904.   16  pages. 

Isthmus  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  =lnvestments,     12  pages. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOE  LASTS. 


THE  coming  molded  rubber  shoe  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  render  maple  lasts  superfluous  but,  until  then,  in 
every  variety  of  style,  width,  and  size,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  an  important  place  as  one  of  the  expen- 
sive accessories  of  the  rubber  shoe  industry.     The  lumbering 
for  maple  timber  from  which  shoe  lasts  are  made  takes  place 
in  the  woods  of  northern  Maine  and  Canada. 

The  felling  of  the  trees  is  done  in  winter  when  the  sap  is 
down  out  of  the  trunks,  and  the  snow  covered  ground  affords 
good  hauling.  The  trees  are  very  carefully  selected,  because 
not  all  maples  are  adapted  to  make  good  last  blocks.  The  best 
variety  is  the  rock  maple,  better  known  as  the  sugar  maple. 
The  trees  are  cut  for  last  blocks  where  it  does  not  pay  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar.  The  habit  of  the  rock 
maple  is  to  grow  in  clumps  or  groves,  oftentimes  many  miles 
apart,  which  greatly  increases  the  labor  and  hardship  of  lum- 
bering. It  is  a  strenuous  sort  of  life,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
back  in  the  bush,  felling  trees  in  the  snow,  with  the  tempera- 
ture 15*  below  zero.  It  sometimes  happens  that  unusually 
heavy  snowfalls  will  cut  the  camp  off  from  supplies  of  fodder 
for  the  animals  and  necessitate  killing  them. 

After  felling  and  trimming,  the  timber  is  hauled  on  runners 
to  central  points  near  camp  and  there  cut,  generally  by  horse 
power  with  a  drag  saw,  into  block  lengths.  The  bark  is  re- 
moved from  these  sections  and  they  are  then  marked  on  the 
end  with  the  pattern  of  the  block  desired.  With  these  outlines 
as  guides,  the  tree  section  is  carefully  split  into  blocks  of  the 


general  shape  shown  in  Figure  I,  which  represents  the  side 
and  both  end  views  of  a  rough  block  as  they  are  usually  cut. 

The  work  of  splitting  is  carefully  done  by  holding  a  broad 
axe  on  the  mark,  while  it  is  struck  by  a  blow  from  a  wooden 
mallet  or  beetle.  When  thus  roughly  split  the  blocks  are 
packed  for  seasoning  or  air  drying  in  open  sheds,  for  nearly  two 
years.  Following  this  long  interval  of  open  air  drying,  comes  a 
period  of  three  months  in  a  warm  kiln  at  the  last  factory  before 
they  are  ready  for  the  turning  lathe.  Indeed,  they  generally  go 
from  the  kilns  to  a  drying  room  of  lower  temperature,  where 
they  are  kept  in  stock  and  from  which  they  are  selected  and  re- 
moved as  needed  for  turning. 

The  standard  irregular  turning  lathe  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  one  of  the  notable  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
has  undergone  improvements  which  make  its  capabilities  still 
more  remarkable  today  than  when  first  invented.  On  these 
machines  such  irregular  forms  as  shoe  lasts,  hat  blocks,  gun 
stocks,  and  many  other  unsymmetrical  shapes  are  turned,  not 
only  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  a  given  model,  but  in  various 
gradations  of  sizes,  larger  and  smaller,  or  right  or  left,  in  which 
the  proportions  of  the  model  are  perfectly  reproduced.  The 
machine  is  known  as  an  "  improved  reverse  last  lathe."  It  is  an 
American  invention,  the  result  of  forty  years  of  experience,  and 
in  general  use  for  last  turning  in  this  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  machine  turns  both  "rights"  and    "lefts"  accurately 


from  one  model,  and  grades  five  sizes  both  larger  and  smaller 
than  the  model  size.  The  capacity  varies  from  50  to  100  pairs 
per  ten  hours,  according  to  size  and  fineness  of  feed.  It  re- 
quires about  1 'A  horse  power  to  operate  it.  The  speed  of  the 
cutters  varies  from  4500  to  5000  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  principle  on  which  the  machine  operates  is  not  difficult 
of  comprehension.     The  model  last  is  centered  in  one  side  of  a 

swinging  frame, 
and  the  block  to 
beturned,  roughly 
cut  on  a  circular 
saw  to  approxi- 
mate dimensions, 
is  centered  in  the 
other  side  of  the 
frame, on  the  same 
axis.  The  model 
rests  against  a 
guide  wheel  and 
as  each  revolves 
the  latter  also 
travels,  by  an  ad- 
justable  feed, 
lengthwise,  thus 
traversing  the  en- 
tire area  of  the 
model.  The 
block  to  be 
turned    revolves 

FIO.  2.     LAST  LATHE.  jn      uniSOn      with 

the  model  and  in  contact  with  the  cutting  wheel  or  head.  The 
swing  of  the  frame  is  determined  by  the  contour  of  the  model 
and  as  the  latter  rises  and  falls  on  the  face  of  the  guide  wheel  the 
block  also  similarly  advances  and  retreats  against  the  cutting 
wheel  and  a  duplicate  of  the  model  is  cut  in  the  block. 

Variations  in  size  or  width  and  in  right  or  left  are  simply  a 
matter  of  detail  in  adjustment.  The  cutters  on  the  face  of  the 
wheel  are  gouge  shaped  and  several  in  number  and  are  ad- 
justed each  in  advance  of  the  preceding,  thus  making  a  pro- 
gressive cut  capable  of  removing  rapidly  a  considerable  depth 
of  wood.     Immediately  around  the  cutting  wheel  is  arranged  a 
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sheet  metal  hood  connected  by  piping  with  a  powerful  exhaust 
fan  for  removing  the  turnings  as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 
The  rough  blocks  assume  the  fine  lines  and  contour  of  the 
model  with  fascinating  exactness  and  rapidity,  and  come  forth 
in  five  minutes  or  less,  perfect  reproductions  of  the  original. 

The  illustration  of  last  blocks  and  lasts  (Fig.  3)  shows  three 
lasts  with  the  "  centers  "  attached  as  they  come  from  the  lathe. 
These  "  centers  "  are  the  supports  on  which  the  block  revolved, 
and  are  removed  by  means  of  the  "  block  knife  " — a  sort  of  long 
handled  cleaver,  which  is  supported  at  one  end  in  a  ring  bolt, 
which  affords  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  get  a  leverage  to  slice  off 
the  hard  wood  and  trim  down  to  size. 

After  this  trimming  the  toe  and  back  of  the  heel  are  carefully 
shaped  with  a  spoke-shave  and  wood  rasp  to  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  a  pattern  or  metal  template.  Following  this  the  last  is 
scoured  or  smoothed  on  a  sand  wheel,  to  remove  the  fine  groves 
on  the  surface  caused  by  the  "  feed  "  or  progress  of  the  cutters 
over  the  surface.  Next  they  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  with 
width  and  size  marks  and  the  tops  bored  with  a  pair  of  holes 
which  serve  to  hold  the  last  on  the  shoe  rack  when  in  use. 

The  average  life  of  maple  lasts  in  daily  use  in  a  rubber  shoe 
factory  is  about  two  years.  The  frequent  long  continued  heat 
of  vulcanization  gradually  disintegrates  the  wood  and  slowly 
chars  it,  causing  the  sharp  edges  to  gradually  wear  away  with 
frequent  handling,  none  too  careful  at  best.  With  the  sharp 
edges  gone,  the  last  has  so  far  departed  from  the  shape  of  the 
model  that  it  is  practically  useless  for  shoe  making,  and  ends  its 
mission  as  fire  wood.  The  edges  of  the  model  are  carefully 
protected  against  wear  in  the  lathe  by  a  series  of  iron  brads  in- 
serted along  all  edges,  and  filed  up  true  to  form,  in  effect,  a 
metal  edge. 

PRODUCTION  COST  OF  INSULATING  TAPE. 


BY  AN  EXPERT. 

IT  is  perhaps  twenty-six  years  since  it  was  first  found  that 
calendered  friction  cloths  were  useful  in  electrical  construc- 
tion, when  wound  in  convenient  rolls  of  narrow  width. 

Up  to  five  years  ago  this  steadily  increasing  business  was  di- 
vided among  the  mechanical  rubber  plants,  and  possibly  the 
average  output  was  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  day.  High 
prices  prevailed,  and  until  1895  little  or  no  tape  was  sold  below 
35  cents.  Between  1890  and  1895  the  prices  were  hammered 
down  to  25  cents,  and  since  that  time  have  frequently  touched 
17  cents,  with  some  misguided  lambs  occasionally  breaking  to 
16  cents  per  pound. 

Bear  in  mind  that  during  this  period  the  price  of  crude  rubber 
was  continuously  advancing,  and  that  to-day  tape  manufacturers 
are  paying  100  per  cent,  or  over  more  for  their  soft  rubbers. 

The  recent  advances  in  cotton,  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  four 
years,  should  also  receive  attention.  Still  the  largest  concerns 
who  now  handle  tape  have  not  made  advances  of  over  10  per 
cent,  in  their  prices,  and  are  held  down  to  that  point  by  the 
reckless  competition  of  small  plants  that,  with  a  capital  for  get- 
ting perhaps  an  average  of  orders  for  500  pounds  per  day,  do  not 
hesitate  to  suppose  themselves  capable  of  quoting  lower  prices 
than  the  big  producers  that  average  3000  pounds  per  day. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  are  on  about  the  same  basis  in 
the  cost  of  materials.  The  cheapest  compound  that  will  stay  sold 
costs  5  cents  per  pound  and  cotton  is  worth  .2430  per  pound  in 
the  40'  width,  the  grade  used  by  all. 

On  the  cheapest  grades  4  pounds  of  compound  is  loaded  on 
to  each  pound  of  cotton,  producing  a  tape  costing  .0886  per 
pound  for  material  alone.  The  old  fashioned  manufacturer  of 
rubber  goods  would  doubtless  consider  that  between  the  above 


cost  and  a  selling  price  of  17  cents  there  was  an  ample  margin 
of  profit. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  interest  to  note  the  information 
which  careful  factory  cost  keeping  gives  when  supplemented  by 
general  bookkeeping. 

The  figures  were  given  by  one  of  the  largest  tape  manufactur- 
ing companies  and  are  based  on  sales  of  about  half  a  million 
pounds.  The  tape  was  of  many  different  grades  and  made  in  a 
general  rubber  goods  plant  which  has  special  facilities  for  low 
operating  expense. 

Express  and  freight  bills  (tape  sold  delivered) $  3,122.90 

Taxes  (apportioned) 581,89 

Insurance 298.73 

Rent 59°-39 

Merchandise  discounts 573-48 

Telephone  services  and  telegrams 17996 

Coal  (power) M43-33 

Packages  (shipping  department  materials) 2,297.10 

Tin  foil  and  cartons 3,728.86 

Commissions  to  agencies 2.060.89 

Traveling  expenses 2,827.16 

Interest 2,385.79 

Unclassified  expense 993  56 

Bad  accounts 33  49 

Postage 230.68 

Labor  and  salaries  (executive) 8,936.50 

Labor  and  salaries  (productive) 12, 088  55 

Total  expense  items $42,073.26 

Total  expense  item  cost  per  pound $0. 0883 

Crude  cost  per  pound 0886 

Net  cost  of  tape  per  pound $0.1769 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  "  factory  waste  "  item  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  account,  "  being  too  mixed  up  with  the  other 
business  going  on  to  apportion  accurately".  Pressed  for  an 
estimate,  a  figure  of  $900  was  given,  which  is  manifestly  low 
enough,  as  there  is  no  item  for  "returned  goods,  ""bad 
goods,  "  and  "experimental  work  ".  Leaving  out  these  impor- 
tant items,  the  "  factory  waste  "  estimate  brings  the  expense 
items  up  to  .0909  and  the  total  manufacturing  cost  of  the  cheap- 
est pound  of  tape  to  $0.1795. 

That  these  figures  are  of  value  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
new  concern  which  could  scarcely  hope  to  secure  a  business  of 
over  500  pounds  a  day  for  the  first  six  months  would  have  an 
expense  cost  far  above  this,  to  say  nothing  of  an  advertising 
expense  besides. 

When  it  is  considered  that  at  least  two  factories  are  doing  a 
business  of  over  twice  the  total  on  which  this  article  is  based, 
and  that  their  increased  output  saves  them  only  about  2#  cents 
per  pound  in  their  expense  items,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  can 
and  do  earn  a  handsome  income  while  selling  below  any  com- 
petitor's actual  cost.  Evidently  they  are  amply  satisfied  with 
a  net  profit  of  about  2  cents  per  pound. 

EDITORIAL   NOTE. 

The  above  article  was  written  by  one  who  is  heartily  tired  of 
competition  by  those  who  apparently  do  not  know  how  to  figure 
factory  costs,  and  with  the  idea  of  giving  them,  if  such  there 
be,  a  chance  to  think.  A  careful  analysis  of  it  leads  one  to 
think  that  he  has  made  out  a  strong  case,  but  not  as  strong  as 
it  might  be  taking  his  own  figures.  For  example,  his  item  for 
power,  $1143,33,  does  not  seem  enough.  To  do  the  work  in- 
dicated a  washer,  two  mills,  and  a  calender  are  necessary;  in 
other  words  a  100  HP.  plant,  which  would  ordinarily  cost  nearer 
$4000  a  year  than  $1 100. 

Then,  too,  the  "  bad  accounts  "  is  very  very  small.  If  the  com- 
pany under  consideration  sells  to  the  little  dealers,  it  might 
easily  be  many  times  $33.49.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business 
under  discussion  reaches  to  about  $100,000  a  year,  and  it  would 
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be  beautifully  handled  if  the  bad  accounts  did  not  reach  to  at 
least  $iooo,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  writer  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  figures  for  "  returned 
goods",  "  bad  goods",  or  "  experimental  work",  which  are  even 
larger  items  than  he  appears  to  realize.  In  experimental  work 
alone  in  a  business  of  this  volume  this  item  would  very  easily 
reach  $5000  a  year. 

RUBBER   FACTORY   APPLIANCES. 


A    NEW    SPREADER    AND    DOUBLER. 

THE  spreader  and  doubler  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut 
is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  does  the  work  excellently. 
Its  method  of  operation  is  as  follows :  The  cloth  to  be  spread  is 
put  on  the  small  rolls  at  either  end  of  the  machine.  That 
coming  from  the  roll  at  the  front  end  passes  up  and  under  the 
spreading  knife,  where  the  solutioned  rubber  is  applied,  after 
which  it  meets  the  cloth  from  the  roll  at  the  back  of  the  mach- 
ine. The  two  fabrics  with  the  rubber  between  them  then  pass 
through  the  compression  rollers,  where  they  are  firmly  united. 


From  this  point  the  cloth  passes  over  the  large  drum  at  the 
back  of  the  machine  to  the  wind  up  roll  directly  under  the 
compression  rolls.  The  "  wind  up  "  is  driven  by  a  chain  and 
sprocket,  and  is  fitted  with  a  friction,  as  are  the  two  cloth  carry- 
ing rolls,  to  allow  of  an  adjustment  of  the  tension.  The  thickness 
of  the  coating  can  easily  be  gaged  by  adjusting  the  knife  by 
means  of  side  screws.  The  weight  of  the  machine  complete  is 
1950  pounds.  [The  New  England  Butt  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.] 

A    TEN    ROLL    CALENDER. 

Mr  Arthur  N.  Hood,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Boston),  is 
the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  working  rubber  that  appears  to 
be  perfectly  practical  and  very  simple.  Compounded  rubber 
has  long  been  sheeted  by  a  building  up  process— that  is,  by  run- 
ning a  thin  sheet  and  then  calendering  one  or  more  sheets 
upon  it.  This  ensures  a  denser  sheet  and  allows  the  manufac- 
turer to  use  for  example  one  type  of  stock  as  a  base,  another  as 


ness  is  attained.  Mr.  Hood's  device,  however,  has  a  multiplic- 
ity of  rolls  and  does  the  whole  business  at  once,  besides  emboss- 
ing the  upper  surface.  To  accomplish  this  result  he  has  what 
are  practically  two  small  five  roll  calenders  with  the  rolls  so 
arranged  that  any  part  is  easily  accessible.  Of  the  ten  rolls 
shown,  that  marked  d  is  engraved,  while  all  the  rest  are  plain. 
If,  therefore,  a  cheap  basic  stock  is  sheeted  on  the  right  hand 
calender,  and  meets  a  better  grade,  covering  stock,  coming 
from  the  left  hand  machine,  the  two  would  be  united  by  the 
roll  e  and  embossed  by  the  roll  d.  The  machine  is  so  built  that 
the  rolls  are  interchangeable  and  if  desirable  it  can  be  reversed, 
rendering  it  extremely  convenient  for  manipulation.  It  is  cov- 
ered by  United  States  patent  No.  752,975 — February  23,  1904. 

COVERING  FLEXIBLE  CONDUITS  WITH  RUBBER. 
This  is  the  invention  of  a  practical  rubber  man  and  consists 
of  an  apparatus  for  coating,  drying,  and  cleaning  flexible  con- 
duits. The  conduit  in  the  application  of  this  principle  is  passed 
first  through  a  coating  pan,  partially  filled  with  rubber  cement, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  spreading  device.  From  here  it  goes 
to  the  drying  device,  which  consists  of  a  table  and  steam  coil 
encased  in  perforated  sheet  metal,  the  conduit  being  supported 


and  carried  by  an  endless  belt.  After  drying  it  goes  through 
the  cleaning  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  vessel  set  on  stand- 
ards, provided  with  guide  rollers,  and  a  pair  of  brush  rollers. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  machine  is  very  simple  and  the  work  can  be 
done  quickly  and  effectively.  The  spreading  device  is  so  made 
that  a  variety  of  thicknesses  can  be  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  conduit.  The  inventor  is  John  T.  Dickey,  of  Barberton, 
Ohio,  to  whom  has  been  granted  United  States  patent  No.  701, 
472.  

A  NEW  VILLAGE  HOSE  CART. 

TH  E  illustration  below  relates  to  a  new  line  of  wood  wheeled 
hose  carts  for  village  use.  The  frame,  reel,  and  tongue 
are  formed  of  tubukr  steel,  making  a  strong  and  durable  cart 
of  medium  weight,  and  one  that  will  stand  rough  usage.     They 


a  filler,  and  a  third  for  a  cover.     These  sheets  as  a  rule  are  put 
through  the  same  rolls  again  and  again,  until  the  desired  thick- 


are  equipped  with  fireman's  axe  and  rack,  crowbar  and  holder, 
automatic  brake  on  reel,  tool  box,  friction  roller,  pipe  holders, 
tongue  rest,  and  rope  reel  and  drag  rope;  polished  brass  hub 
caps,  and  handsomely  painted  and  striped.  Roller  bearings  and 
also  arch  and  bell,  if  desired.  The  capacity  of  the  type  of  cart 
here  pictured  is  400  or  500  feet  of  2%  inch  rubber  hose,  accord- 
ing to  size ;  height  of  wheels  \\i  to  5  feet ;  weight,  350  and  450 
pounds.  Rubber  tires,  if  desired.  [Wirt  &  Knox  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  No.  22  North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia.] 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  article  on  this  topic  in  the  March  issue  of  The  India 
Rubber  World  is  interesting,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
many  who  would  like  to  see  it  supplemented  by  an  ac- 
count of  foreign  rubber  imports  into  England.     It  ap- 
pears that  the  Americans  are  now  making  themselves  several 
lines  of  goods,  at  one  time  imported.     Except,  per- 

AMERICAN  °  j  „    ■        t.   •      ■        1    ■  .      u 

imports  naPs>  vulcanite  and  toys,  Great  Britain  claims  to  be 
of  rubber  able  to  produce  all  rubber  goods  that  are  in  demand, 
goods.  an(j  0f  a  superior  quality  to  what  is  imported,  but 
of  course  there  is  the  fiscal  question,  which  undoubtedly  reacts 
against  the  manufacturers'  interests.  Some  speculation  has 
been  rife  as  to  the  particular  goods  which  were  imported  so 
largely  from  the  Continent  last  year  as  to  call  for  special  notice 
at  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  Silvertown  company  meet- 
ing. The  goods  were  not  specified,  though  no  doubt  many  in 
the  trade  could  indicate  them  or  enlighten  my  ignorance  on  the 
matter.  Against  this  instance  of  successful  invasion,  however, 
there  are  certainly  other  cases  where  the  attempt  to  oust  home 
made  goods  from  the  market  has  resulted  in  dismal  failure.  I 
don't  know  who  would  undertake  to  write  the  article  I  have 
suggested.  Interviewing  on  trade  topics  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
or  so  productive  on  this  side  as  it  appears  to  be  in  America, 
though  with  the  general  disinclination  togive  information  there 
is  an  equally  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  individuals  to 
hear  what  their  fellows  have  to  say. 

At  47,   Farringdon  street,  London,  is  situated  the  European 

headquarters  of  the    great  American  combination  of  rubber 

footwear  manufacturers.     It  cannot   be  said 

united  states      ^^  this  company  competes  to  any  great  ex- 

RUBBER  CO.  ,  .    ,  . 

tent  with  British  manufacturers,  because  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  three  firms  the  class  of  goods  of 
which  the  bulk  of  the  American  imports  consists  are  not  made 
in  this  country.  Besides  boots  and  shoes  of  all  descriptions, 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  are  now  doing  a  large  business 
in  motoring  garments,  there  being  an  increasing  demand  for 
the  heavy  macintosh  type.  With  regard  to  the  boots  made  by 
the  company  I  may  mention  the  increasing  appreciation  among 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  "  Squadron  "  military  boot.  These 
boots,  generally  known  in  the  service  as  "gum  boots,"  do  not 
form  part  of  the  regulation  outfit,  but  are  used  in  undress  for 
many  purposes  where  the  leather  boot  is  not  compulsory  and 
under  conditions  where  it  would  be  likely  to  get  spoilt,  or  at 
any  ratejvery  dirty.  "  We  look  upon  gum  boots,"  said  a  staff  offi- 
cer at  one  of  our  great  military  stations  to  me  in  response  to  a' 
query  on  the  subject,  "  much  as  the  ordinary  man  looks  upon 
carpet  slippers — as  a  great  convenience,  but  not  intended  for 
show  purposes."  Another  direction  in  which  I  think  such 
boots  might  find  a  wider  application  is  in  metal  mining,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  to  pay  official  visits  at  intervals.  Of 
course  such  boots  would  require  more  careful  treatment  than 
hob  nailed  leather,  but  at  any  rate  they  would  be  watertight, 
which  is  a  desideratum. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  is  to  take  place  this  year 
in   New  York  next  September,  and  an  attractive  program,  in- 
cluding visits  to  the  St.  Louis  exhibition,  Niagara, 
society  of    Pmsburgh,  and  other  places  has  been  arranged. 

CHEMICAL        _.„«,.  ,     ,  ,     , 

industry      The  New  York  section  of  the  society  is  one  of  the 

latest,  but  it  has  made  a  name  for  itself,  and  from 

all  accounts  the  members  seem  determined  to  make  the  meet- 


ing a  success.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  rubber  trade  is  very 
strongly  represented  in  the  society,  as  regards  its  British  sec- 
tions. I  don't  know  how  far  this  holds  with  respect  to  the  New 
York  section,  but  the  Canadian  section  at  any  rate  has  in  Mr. 
Harold  von  der  Linde,  of  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Toronto,  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
trade  both  on  its  scientific  and  commercial  side.  Times  not 
being  too  good  at  present  in  many  British  industrial  circles,  it 
is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  for  a  good  many  members 
whether  they  can  afford  the  time  and  expense  to  make  the 
trip.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  number  of  travelers  will  be 
very  large,  these  long  distance  affairs  appealing  to  the  affluent 
and  independent  members  rather  than  to  the  larger  number 
who  cannot  well  be  placed  in  this  category.  In  the  list  of  ab- 
stractors of  scientific  publications  for  the  Journal  of  the  so- 
ciety the  name  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Burbridge  is  to  be  seen.  In  Mr. 
Burbridge,  who  is  departmental  manager  and  chemist  at  the 
rubber  works  of  Messrs.  William  Warne  &  Co.  (London),  the 
publication  committee  must  be  congratulated  on  the  assistants 
they  have  obtained  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Bur- 
bridge with  his  wide  practical  knowledge  must  often  feel  in- 
clined to  add  some  caustic  remarks  of  his  own  when  dealing 
with  the  regular  crop  of  patent  substitutes  for  rubber.  The 
president  of  the  society  this  year  is  Professor  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  s.,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  chem- 
ical investigation  into  the  constitution  of  Gutta-percha — a 
body  to  which  he  seems  first  to  have  given  serious  attention 
when  appointed  as  advisory  expert  to  the  Gutta  Percha  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  formed  in  London  some  years  ago,  and  of 
somewhat  unfortunate  memory. 

Despite  the  jubilant  tone  in  the  remarks  of  the  chairman, 

Sir  Charles  Evan-Smith,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Marconi  Co.  in 

London,  as  to  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  with 

THE        the  general  postoffice,  there  did  not  seem  anything 
MARCONI      .       ,  l  ,  .         .      ,      ,  ,    , 

company     ln  the  speech  to  cause  quakings  in  the  hearts  of  the 

cable  companies.  The  over  sea  business  has  ap- 
parently still  serious  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  panic  among  cable  company  shareholders  some  little 
time  back  was  decidedly  premature.  That  last  year  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly wet  one  needs  no  emphasis,  and  the  mining  com- 
panies in  Cornwall  have  had  serious  difficulties  with  the  inflow 
of  water.  Personally,  I  should  hesitate  before  indicting  the 
Marconi  telegraph  as  being  a  prime  cause  of  the  bad  weather, 
but  it  has  been  assailed  in  wordy  warfare  at  mine  meetings  and 
to  judge  by  some  of  the  utterances  a  practical  assault  on  the 
telegraph  station  would  appear  to  be  not  improbable. 

With  the  reopening  of  the  premises  recently  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Wallington,  Weston  &  Co.  at  Limpley  Stoke,  by  a  new 
company  known  as  the  Limpley  Stoke  Rubber 
Co.,  the  number  of  rubber  firms  in  that  agricul- 
tural portion  of  England  has  been  increased  to  four,  the  others 
being  The  Avon  Rubber  Co.,  of  Melksham  ;  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Moulton  &  Co.,  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  and  Messrs.  Wallington 
&  Weston,  who  are  now  located  at  Frome.  As  the  latter  firm 
was  an  offshoot,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Avon,  so  the  Limpley 
Stoke  Co.  in  its  personnel  was  at  one  time  closely  identified 
with  those  who  lately  occupied  its  premises.  With  the  recent 
addition  to  the  works,  the  Avon  Rubber  Co.  has  now  quite  an 
imposing  appearance,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  business ; 


DOWN  WEST. 
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indeed  all  the  firms  in  that  quarter  speak  as  if  they  had  noth- 
ing to  grumble  at  in  the  way  of  trade. 

The  recently  published  will  of  Mr.  George  Ash,  of  Claudius, 
Ash  &  Sons,  Limited,  manufacturers  of  dentists'  materials,  in- 
dicates that  this  branch  of  business  is  a  profit- 
THE  able  one  ;  /  300,000  odd  is  a  substantial  sum  to 

DENTAL  RUBBER    ,  ,  ,  .  .       .  ... 

business.  leave,  though  of  course  it  has  not  all  been 
made  out  of  the  goods  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  this  Journal.  Still  from  what  I  know  of  the  prices 
charged  for  dental  rubbers  of  various  kinds,  and  the  grumbles 
of  individual  dentists  on  the  point,  it  is  clear  that  the  business 
has  not  been  carried  on  at  cut  prices.  Some  few  years  ago  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  dental  profession — not,  be  it  understood, 
at  the  quality,  but  merely  at  the  price  of  Messrs.  Ash's  goods — 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  company,  in  which  many  dentists 
of  repute  are  shareholders.  This  company  is  called  the  Dental 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  and  has  a  capital  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  £100,000,  paying  its  shareholders  substan- 
tial dividends.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that  it  is  in 
dentistry  for  the  million,  as  carried  on  particularly  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  American  practice,  that  the  bulk  of  the  compound 
vulcanizing  rubber  is  used.  Such  material  is  not  used  to  any 
great  extent  by  those  whose  patients  belong  principally  to  the 
wealthy  classes,  its  place  being  taken  largely  by  gold  plate. 
With  regard  to  Gutta-percha,  I  do  not  find  that  the  artificial 
product,  New  Gutta,  has  been  brought  particularly  before  the 
dental  profession  ;  probably  the  amount  of  prospective  busi- 
ness is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  which  would  be 
entailed,  though  if  it  is  true,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
some  dental  rubber  is  retailed  at  £2  per  pound,  the  profits  on 
Gutta-percha  may  be  such  as  to  excite  interest  and  cupidity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rapidly  approaching  end  of  the 

Dunlop  monopoly  is  heralded  with  a  good  deal  of  speculation 

as  to  the  course  of  events  after  October  next.  That 

A  NEW      competition  will  become  keener  goes  without  say- 
tire         ...  ....  .  , 

fabric.      ,nS  •  in  l^e  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

the  Dunlop  company  have  some  interesting  novel- 
ties in  preparation.  I  understand  from  a  source  which  is  trust- 
worthy, albeit  not  official,  that  great  things  are  expected  from 
the  chain  fabric  tire,  samples  of  which  have  survived  severe 
road  tests  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  fabric,  I  may 
say,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Midgley,  of  Birmingham,  acoworker 
with  Mr.  S.  F.  Edge,  of  motoring  fame.  The  patent  rights  are 
now  the  property  of  the  Dunlop  company,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  their  exploitation  for  some  time,  though  the  material 
is  not  yet  on  the  market.  Briefly  described,  the  iron  chain 
fabric,  which  is  specially  manufactured  in  Birmingham,  has  a 
rubber  surface  applied  to  both  sides.  It  is  then  subjected  to  a 
high  degree  of  pressure  and  vulcanized  under  pressure  in 
molds  to  form  a  homogenous  body.  The  customary  use  of  can- 
vas is  here,  it  will  be  seen,  dispensed  with.  I  understand  this 
fabric  is  specially  intended  for  motor  rather  than  cycle  tires. 
It  is  announced  that  a  receiving  order  in  bankruptcy  has 
been  made  against  Mr.  Henry  Cresswell,  of  Woodley  Bank, 
Hyde,  near  Manchester,  and  the  fact  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  watched 
the  building  of  his  fine  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
erstwhile  Hyde  Imperial  Rubber  Co.,  where  his  fortune  was 
made,  and  subsequently  lost.  It  would  of  course  be  out  of 
place  at  this  juncture  to  refer  to  strictly  business  matters,  but 
one  may  make  the  general  remark  that  Mr.  Cresswell  was  one 
of  those  who  profited  largely  in  the  early  days  of  the  tire  in- 
dustry but  who  subsequently  got  stranded  in  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  its  competitive  days.  After  closing  his  connec- 
tion with  the  firm  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Cresswell  founded  the 


North  Cheshire   Rubber  Co.,  a  concern  which  seems  to  have 
found  itself  in  difficulties  almost  from  its  birth. 

At  the  sale  by  tender  on  April  20  the  Gutta-percha  amounted 
to  50  tons  and  the  rubber  insulated  wire  to  4  tons.     There  were 
also  10  cwt.  of  ebonite  shavings  and  dust.     The 
condemned     amount   of   Gutta-percha   is   rather    above  the 
average  of  recent  half  yearly  sales,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  the  extended  use  of  the  dry  core  or 
paper  insulated  telephone  wires  has  not  had  the  effect  of  oust- 
ing Guttapercha  insulation. 

At  the  moment  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  details  of 

the  new  rainproofing   process  which    was   referred  to  at   the 

recent  annual  meeting  of  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co., 

NEW  Limited.     The   fact,  however,    that  the   firm's 

rainproofing  .       are   bein„  exerted   in  this  direction  is 

PROCESS.  =  ^ 

important  as  indicating  the  direction  of  popu- 
lar demand  and  can  hardly,  therefore,  prove  comforting  to  those 
who  predicted  a  great  revival  of  the  rubber  proofing  trade. 

The  result  of  the  libel  action  brought  by  Captain  de  Keyser 

against  Captain  Guy  Burrows,  author  of  a  volume  bearing  the 

subjoined  title,  will  hardly  prove  welcome  to 

'the  curse  of      those  who  have  joined  in  the  protest  against 

CENTRALAFRICA."  '.  i.  j  ■ 

the  alleged  Belgian  cruelty  and  rapacity  in 
the  Congo  Free  State.  The  fact,  however,  that  Captain  de 
Keyser  recovered  substantial  damages  does  not  at  all  show 
that  the  charges  generally  are  untrue.  In  this  case  a  mistake 
seems  to  have  been  made  and  the  author  has  to  bear  the  pen- 
alty. It  is  hardly  possible  that  wholesale  defamation  of  the 
character  of  the  Belgian  authorities  and  traders  can  have  been 
indulged  in,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  indications  in  the  press 
that  the  just  demands  of  the  powers  for  an  en'quiry  will  be 
abandoned,  though  of  course  the  London  action  will  not  be 
minimized  in  Brussels.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  Captain  Burrows  was  without  the  assistance  of  a  most  ma- 
terial witness  whose  presence  might  have  materially  altered  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Lectures  on  the  subject,  I  may  say.  are  now 
being  given  in  English  provincial  towns  and  if  all  that  has  been 
and  is  being  said  is  untrue  the  prospects  of  the  lawyers  in  view 
of  libel  actions  must  be  considered  extremely  bright. 


MR.   HENRY  CRESSWELL. 


THE  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


THE  Vienna  Gummi-,  Guttapercha-,  Asbest-  und  Celluloid- 
Zeitung  says  :  "The  efforts  made  of  late  to  place  this  in- 
dustry in  a  healthy  condition,  which  is  very  much  needed,  seem 
to  have  had  but  little  success.  While  the  number  of  establish- 
ments employed  in  this  industry  is  comparatively  small,  a 
material  overproduction  is  the  rule  with  most  of  them,  and  the 
few  exceptions  would  have  to  be  induced  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  healthy  condition. 
The  present  condition  of  this  industry,  owing  to  the  severe 
battle  of  competition,  is  a  distressing  one.  The  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  liquidation  of  a  stock  company  seems  to  be 
of  little  consequence  ;  the  retrogression  of  the  whole  industry 
and  the  hoped  for  improvement  having  been  in  vain,  all  the 
factories  are  insufficiently  employed.  Another  unfavorable 
factor  in  this  condition  is  the  abnormal  advance  in  prices  of  the 
raw  material  (the  market  prices  of  crude  rubber  having  ad- 
vanced within  the  past  six  months  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  more), 
and  the  factories  are  therefore  compelled  to  sell  at  a  loss,  in 
order  to  keep  employed.  Even  if  the  recent  attempts  to  place 
the  industry  in  a  healthy  condition  give  some  hopes  of  a  reali- 
zation through  the  fact  that  a  large  banking  institution  has 
taken  the  initiative,  much  doubt  of  its  success  still  prevails, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  varied  interests." 
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THE   REVOLVING   HEEL   IN   ENGLAND. 


T^HE  type  of  heel  known  as  the  "  revolving,"  although  the 
*■  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  so  few  that  no 
speed  indicator  yet  known  will  register  them,  has  caught  the 
British  fancy,  and  for  these  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  the 
rubber  heel  certainly  outwears  the  leather;  then  the  Briton 
always  comes  down  solidly  on  his  heels  when  walking,  and  the 
elastic  cushion  eases  the  jar;  and  still  further,  the  fact  that 
when  the  outer  edge  of  the  heel  is  worn  one  can  turn  that  part 
toward  the  instep  and  present  a  fresh  surface  for  wear,  appeals 
to  him  mightily. 


QYAT.  WOOD-MILNE. 

That  the  heel  as  a  revolver  first  appeared  in  the  United  States 
but  did  not  sell  well,  is  strongly  urged.  The  American,  how- 
ever, is  thriftless  as  compared  with  his  cousin  across  the  At- 
lantic. He  won't  bother  to  turn  a  heel;  that  is,  as  a  com- 
munity he  won't.  Nor  does  he  like  the  looks  of  a  money  saving 
device  on  a  fine  pair  of  shoes.  But  the  more  independent 
Briton  would  wear  copper-toed  shoes  if  it  suited  him  and  never 
give  their  appearance  a  thought. 

Nor  does  he  have  the  objec- 
tion to  rubber  heels  in  general 
that  some  Americans  feel,  in  that 
when  they  walk  into  an  office 
unannounced,  the  rubber  heel 
palatine.  making    no   sound,    they   startle 

the  occupant  by  appearing  at  his  elbow  like  a  ghost  or  burglar, 
and  thus  embarrass  themselves.  The  English  office  is  so 
guarded  that  none  enters  except  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
occupant. 

And  so  the  heel,  the  revolving  heel,  in  many  shapes,  has 
caught  on  and  is  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The  history  of  its 
growth  is  most  interesting.  It  began  back  in  1896,  when  Mr. 
P.  E.  Roberts,  of  the  Revolving  Heel  Co.  (London),  first  put 
one  on  the  market.  He  had  his  troubles  in  getting  the  right 
goods  and  in  interesting  the  public,  but  finally  success  came. 


HARBRO.  HUSHAPAD.  THE  TRAMP. 

His  company  today  are  said  to  be  marketing  over  a  million  a 
month  of  them.  The  business  of  this  one  company  is  between 
$400,000  and  8500,000  a  year,  so  it  is  said,  and  there  are  others 
— many  of  them.  For  example  there  is  Wood-Milne,  the 
Palatine,  the  "Quyat,"  the  "  Hushapad,"  the  Harboro,  the 
Tramp,  and  many  others.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  above  refers 
only  to  revolving  rubber  heels,  and  that  there  are  just  as  many 
of  the  kind  that  cannot  be  turned  after  wear. 


As  for  those  who  wear  them,  they  are  to  be  seen  on  the  shoes 
of  peers  of  the  realm  and  on  costers,  on  the  boots  of  elegantly 
dressed  ladies  and  on  the  substantial  footwear  of  the  char- 
woman— all  of  which  indicates  real  merit. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 


T  OUIS  E.  K.  ROBSON,  who  died  at  Maiden,  Massachu- 
■1— '  setts,  March  27,  aged  51  years,  had  been  since  1876  chief 
clerk  of  the  Edgeworth  factory  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.  He  was  born  in  Stoneham,  Mass.,  being  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Robson,  a  retired  clergyman,  at  one  time  a  partner  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  Converse  in  operating  the  old  "  Red  Mills  "  in  the 
manufacture  of  dye  stuffs.  Louis  Robson  was  a  master  of  arts 
of  Tufts  College,  and  spent  four  years  after  graduation  in  teach- 
ing. He  served  at  one  time  on  the  Melrose  school  board,  was 
something  of  a  writer,  and  was  active  in  the  literary  organiza- 
tions maintained  in  his  community.  In  1893  he  served  as  al- 
derman in  Maiden.  He  was  unmarried.  A  surviving  brother 
is  John  Robson,  formerly  with  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
and  now  general  superintendent  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co. 
Rudolph  Fischer,  vice  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Rubber 
Co.  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota),  died  on  April  8,  at  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, of  an  illness  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  more  than 
two  years.  He  was  36  years  old  and  a  native  of  St.  Paul,  being 
a  son  of  the  late  Louis  Fischer,  an  early  settler.  The  St.  Paul 
Rubber  Co.  was  established  in  1877,  as  the  first  rubber  jobbing 
house  in  the  northwest,  west  of  Milwaukee.  Later  the  firm  be- 
came incorporated,  with  Albert  Fischer,  a  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  president — a  position  which  he  still  holds — and 
R  udolph  Fischer,  vice  president.  The  house  did  a  jobbing  busi- 
ness in  rubber  goods  generally.  The  deceased  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  three  children. 

The  Hon.  Oliver  S.  Kelly,  who  died  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  on 
April  11,  aged  79  years,  was  the  father  of  Edwin  S.  Kelly,  some 
time  general  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 
Their  name  is  represented  in  the  designation  of  the  "  Kelly- 
Springfield  "  tires.  The  deceased  was  interested  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  steel  products, 
and  was  active  in  business  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 


RUBBER  UNDER  THE  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

THE  new  Russian  customs  tariff, confirmed  by  the  Emperor 
on  January  13,  1903,  has  not  gone  into  effect,  and  no 
date  has  been  fixed  for  its  operation.  The  British  board  of 
trade,  however,  has  prepared  a  translation  of  it,  based  upon 
which  The  India  Rubber  World  has  made  a  calculation  of 
the  rates,  in  American  money,  per  100  pounds  avoirdupois,  as 
follows : 

New  rate.  Old  rate. 
In  sheets  or  threads,  not  combined  with  other  materials.. $11. 41     $  9.41 
Manufactures  (rubber  in  combination  with  other  mate- 
rials)     17.12       15.98 

Hard  rubber — unwrought 1 1. 41         9.41 

Hard  rubber  manufactures 55  38       15.98 

Boots  and  shoes 30.55       30.55 

Card  clothing,  with  felt 8.56        856 

Card  clothing,  without  felt 17.12       17.12 

Tissues  containing  rubber  threads  or  rubber  in  other  forms  are  dutiable  accord- 
ing to  the  material  of  chief  value. 

Crude  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha,  including  scrap,  are 
now  dutiable  at  about  $1.29  per  100  pounds;  the  new  tariff 
provides  for  a  rate  of  $2.43. 

The  new  tariff  also  provides  for  an  export  duty  on  "  Caout- 
chouc, waste  "  of  1%  rubles  per  Russian  poud,  equal  to  about 
$2.43  per  100  pounds,  to  which  The  India  Rubber  World, 
has  relerred  already  [March  1,  1903— page  208] 
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NEW   GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


# 
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THE    SNYDER     HEALTH     VIBRATOR. 

THE  value  of  a  system  of  exercise  and  massage  as  a  cura- 
tive agent  is  now  very  widely  recognized,  but  the  most 
approved  methods  to  date  have  involved  the  necessity 
of  em  ploying  an  adept  masseur,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
manual  application  on  one's  self.     By  means   of  a   device  in- 
vented by  Lambert  Snyder,  and  on  which  patents  are  pending, 

it  is  claimed  that  in- 
dividual application 
is  practicable,  and 
that  the  resutls  are  of 
the  highest  efficiency, 
while  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  is  slight. 
The  device  is  called 
the  Portable  Exhila- 
rator.  It  consists  of 
a  steel  horizontal  rod,  crooked  at  one  end  to  provide  a  conve- 
nient means  of  grasping  it  in  one  hand,  and  a  dependent 
movable  rod,  attached  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  socket. 
Steady  pressure  of  the  operator's  free  hand,  causing  the 
dependent  rod  to  move  back  and  forth  along  the  horizon- 
tal one,  produces  a  vibratory  effect  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
system  of  the  operator.  This  may  be  regulated  in  force  by  the 
rate  of  speed  in  using  the  device — varying  from  the  most  deli- 
cate vibrations  to  such  strong  effects  as  will  affect  the  most 
robust  constitution.  The  applications  of  rubber  in  this  device 
are  :  (1)  A  covering  of  rubber  for  the  crook,  by  which  the  de- 
vice is  gripped  by  the  operator  ;  (2)  a  ball  at  the  other  end  of 
the  rod,  which,  in  some  treatments,  as  for  headache,  is  applied 
to  the  portion  of  the  body  to  be  treated,  while  the  crook  rests 
against  a  table  or  other  firm  object ;  (3)  two  balls  on  the  sus- 
pended rod,  by  varying  the  position  of  which  the  force  of  the 
vibrations  is  controlled  ;  and  (4)  a  covering  for  the  suspended 
rod,  between  said  balls,  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  hand 
of  the  operator.  The  rubber  employed  is  referred  to  as  being 
of  the  best  quality,  adding  to  the  durability  of  the  device.  [The 
Lambert  Snyder  Co.,  No.  10  West  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York] 

A    NEW    DOUBLE    TUBE    BICYCLE    TIRE. 

The  cut  herewith  illustrates  a  new  double  tube  tire,  the  fea- 
tures of  which  are  an  extra  heavy  cover  and  especially  heavy 
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tread.  This  tire  is  made  under  a  patent  granted  September  15, 
1903  (No.  739,053),  which,  with  the  method  employed  for  coat- 
ing the  inner  side  of  the  cover,  is  designed  to  prevent  any 
chafing  of  the  inner  tube.  The  inner  tube  is  constructed  with 
the  "  Continental  "  end,  also  protected  by  the  patents  of  the 


same  company.  The  tire  as  illustrated  is  designed  for  bicycle 
use,  and  is  one  of  an  extensive  line  of  bicycle  tires  now  being 
produced  by  the  Continental  Rubber  Works,  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A    RUBBER    AUTOMOBILE    VEIL. 

The  article  of  ladies'  wear  for  automobiling,  illustrated  here- 
with, is  gathered  around  the  top  on  a  ribbon,  which  is  tied  un- 


der the  brim  of  the  hat  and  is  then  thrown  over  it.  It  is  abso- 
lutely waterproof  and  dustproof.  It  folds  in  a  case  the  size  of 
a  ladies'  pocketbook  and  can  be  carried  without  any  inconven- 
ience. It  looks  like  a  silk  chiffon  veil,  and  is  just  as  light. 
These  veils  are  particularly  adapted  for  automobiling,  driving, 
and  stormy  weather.  It  will  fit  over  a  hat  of  any  size  and  will 
not  harm  the  trimming.  The  demand  for  these  veils  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  as  the  ladies  realize  their  many  advantages. 
[Hill  Brothers,  wholesale  agents  for  New  York,  Nos.  707-709 
Broadway.] 

DR.    CRILE'S    PNEUMATIC    PRESSURE   SUIT. 
Dr.  George  Crile,  of  Baltimore,  has  done  some  exceedingly 
brilliant    work   in  the   way  of   controlling    blood    pressure  in 


case  of  shock  or  collapse.  A  series  of  experiments  on  animals 
led  this  distinguished  physician  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the 
stimulants  in  general  use,  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
failing  blood  pressure  could  be  remedied  by  mechanical  means 
alone.  This  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  rubber  suit  of  great 
strength  with  which  the  patient  to  be  treated  was  clothed  and 
into  which  air  could  be  pumped  at  pressures  that  were  always 
under  the  control  of  the  surgeon.  The  suit  consists  of  a  pair 
of  trousers  with  feet,  and  a  pair  of  sleeves  with  mittens.  The 
suit  is  double  lined  with  rubber  both  inside  and  out,  and  is  both 
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strong  and  unstretchable.  After  the  patient  is  placed  in  it  and 
the  sides  laced  up,  the  air  pressure  is  applied  between  the  two 
fabrics,  an  ordinary  bicycle  tire  pump  being  used,  until  the 
proper  pressure  is  reached.  The  suit  has  been  found  particu- 
larly useful  in  operations  on  the  head  and  neck,  particularly 
where  the  patient  is  forced  to  take  a  sitting  posture.  As  in  all 
important  operations  blood  pressure  is  constantly  and  carefully 
noted,  it  is  an  exceedingly  simple  matter  to  regulate  the  pres- 
sure in  the  suit  to  fit  the  varying  conditions  that  arise.  After 
the  operation  the  suit  is  often  left  on  for  some  time,  its  defla- 
tion being  accomplished  as  slowly  as  desired.  [The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.] 

THREE    "GLOVE   COMPANY"    NOVELTIES. 

The  "  Glove  Company,"  as  one  of  the  best  known  rubber 
manufacturing  concerns  are  familiarly  known,  have  for  years 
had  a  splendid  reputation  for  excellence  in  manufacture.  The 
great  bulk  of  their  goods,  however,  were  fine  footwear  and 
equally  fine  clothing.  But  in  the  last  few  years,  while  still  in- 
creasing notably  in  the  lines  mentioned,  they  have  built  up  a 
very  large  business  in  general  druggists    sundries,  until  to-day 

that  depart- 
ment alone 
would  be 
considered 
enough  of  a 
business  for 
many  rub- 
ber manu- 
facturers. This  business  has  been  secured  by  the  production 
of  good  goods  and  new  and  useful  novelties.  For  example 
the  Hygeia  Reversible  Surgical  Pads  are  a  novelty,  and  one 
that  appeals  strongly  to  the  operating  surgeon.  The  cush- 
ion part  of  the  pad  is  pneumatic,  and  the  whole  can  be  re- 
versed by  a  turn  of  the  wrist.  This  reversible  feature  makes 
the  pad  far  more  cleanly,  useful,  and  durable.  The  drain- 
age apron  is  arranged  by  an  ingenious  insertion  of  a  strip 
of  ductile  metal  in  the  lower  border,  by  which  it  is  curved 
to  fit  the  contour  desired.  These  pads  are  made  of  the  special 
maroon  rubber  for  which  the  company  have  a  reputation. =-— 
Two  other  novelties  that  the  same  house  have  lately  put  upon 


the  market  are  the  "  London"  and  the  "Canteen"  hotwater  bot- 
tles. Both  of  these  are  made  in  maroon  rubber.  The  "  Lon- 
don," so  called  because  its  shape  suggests  the  English  type  of 
battle,  has  a  round  stiff  handle,  and  is  most  convenient  for  fill- 
ing and  handling.  The  "  Canteen  "  is  a  round  bottle  with  the 
same  kind  of  handle.  [Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  New  York.] 

DARLINGTON    DISHWASHER. 

The  device  illustrated  herewith,  which  appears  excellently 
adapted  for  its  use,  is  composed  wholly  of  rubber,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bristles 
in  the  brush.  The 
head  of  the  brush  is 
made  of  rubber,  per- 
forated to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  freely 
among  the  bristles, 
besides  which  the 
tubing  employed  is 
of  course  rubber,  to- 
gether with  the  con- 
nection for  the  sink 
faucet.  Its  use  is 
practicable  wherever 
a  force  of  water  can 
be  had,  or  a  boiler  is 
used.  It  is  used  prac- 
tically without  wet- 
ting the  hands;  it 
does  not  chip  china 
or  require  a  dish 
cloth;  it  does  away  with  dishpans  and  greasy  water;  it  saves 
soap  and  hot  water;  it  is  adjus'table  to  any  faucet.  [The  Do- 
mestic Utilities  Co.,  No.  54  West  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York.] 

THE  "SUMMIT  INVIGORATOR." 
This  is  a  new  rubber  bath 
brush,  which  is  adapted  also  for 
massage  and  shampoo  purposes. 
It  is  made  with  an  opening  for 
the  thumb,  as  shown  in  the-  il- 
lustration, which 
preventsthe  brush 
from  slipping  off 
the  hand,  a  source 
of  complaint  in  re- 
gard tosome  other 
bath  brushes. 
When  the  brush 
is  to  be  used,  the 
clasp  is  fastened, 
after  which  the 
brush  is  drawn 
on  as  if  it  were  a 
glove  ;  it  is  taken 
off  the  same  way 
as  a  glove,  with- 
out  unfastening 
the  clasp.  It  is  de- 
signed to  retail  at 
50  cents.  [The 
Summit  Rubber 
Co..  Barberton, 
Ohio.] 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Issued  March  8,  1904. 

NO-   753.920-       Vehicle  tire  [pneumatic,  with  spongy  cork  protector 
sections].     M.  V.  Rush,  Anderson,  Ind. 

753.955-     Hoof  pad.     G.  H.  Clark.  Boston,  assignor  of  one  half  to  E. 

C.  Wright. 
753,968.     Device  for  applying  liquids  to  the  scalp  [comb  with  perfora- 
ted teeth  and  a  collapsible  bulb].     A.  J.  Farmer,  Detroit,  Mich. 
754,000.     Reservoir  pen  or  the  like.     A.  Munro,  Stockport,  England. 
754,015.     Device  for  storing  and  administrating  serums.     F.  G.  Ryan, 

assignor  to  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
754,078.     Method  of  vulcanizing  tires  in   continuous  lengths.     G.  A. 

Ludington,  assignor  to  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,   Akron, 

Ohio. 
754,129.     Pyrographic  apparatus.  A.  S.  Dietz,  New  York  city,  assignor 

to  F.  Tolhurst. 
754,148.     Hollow  India-rubber  article  used  as  a  toy.     F.  Kuhlemann, 

Budapest,  Hungary. 
754,186.     Pump  valve  [consisting  of  a  disk  of  soft  rubber  and  a  double 

cone  thimble  of  metal  set  therein].     Otto  Arendt,  Newark,  N.  J. 
754,217.     Portable    bath    or  sack  for  washing    or    bathing   purposes. 

A.  Herz,  Vienna,  Austria. 
754,234.     Dress  shield.     C.  A.  Pienkowsky,  assignor  to  Anthony  Shield 

Co.,  both  of  Chicago. 
754,244.     Vehicle   wheel    [with    solid    rubber   tire].     G.    W.    Sanford, 

assignor  of  one  third  to  James  Gray,  both  of  Thomaston,  Conn. 
754,276.     Syringe.     E.  Bartsch,  San  Francisco. 
754,386.     Hernia  truss.     C.  P.  Norris,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  assignor  of 

one  third  to  G.  L.  Snider. 

Trade  Mark. 
42,222.     Rubber  nipples.     Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.     Es 
sential feature. — The  word  "  Nearnature."    Used  since  Jan  ,  1903" 

Issued  March  15,  1904. 
754,416.     Fountain  pen.     W.  Bovill,  Chicago. 
754,645.     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  Dupont,  West  Derry,  N.  II. 
754,648.     Tire   [pneumatic   detachable,    with   square   tread].      II.    G. 

Fiske,  assignor  by  mesne  assignments,  to  Morton  Trust  Co.,  both 

of  New  York. 
754.877.     Dress  Shield.     J.  H.  Lee  and  N.  B.  Conkling,  St.  Louis. 
754.947.     Adjustable   heel   for  shoes.     A.   Westwood,   Oakland.  Cal., 

assignor  of  one  half  to  I.  Fiel. 

Issued  March  22,  1904. 

754,959.     Covered  elastic  band.     J.  Ashworth  and   F.  N.  Ashworth, 

Somerville,  Mass. 
754,992.     Exercising  apparatus.     C.  A.  Grabnerm,  Warsaw,  Ind. 
754,988.     Combined  moistening  and  sealing  device  or  the  like  [with 

rubber  bulb].     L.  Fritz  and  W.  W.  Dryden,  assignor  of  one  third 

to  G.  Shmidheiser,  Philadelphia. 

755, «47-     Vehicle    tire   [pneumatic    detachable].       P.   W.   Litchfield, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

755,180.     Wall  packer  for  oil  wells.     H.  Smith  and  W.  Wright,  Frank- 
lin, Pa. 

755>259-     Cushion  tire.     J.  H.  Toole,  Chicago. 

755.275-     Bottle  closure.     F.  W.  H.  Clay,  Pittsburgh. 

755. 3'0.     Protector  for  pneumatic  tires.     L.  Niore,  Chateau-Renault, 
France. 

755.325.     Hose  coupling.     G.  Soutar,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Issued  March  29,  1904. 

755,701.     Hose  nozzle.     G.  A.  Anderson,  Kansas  City,  Kas. 

755,711.     Tire  for  vehicle  wheels  [cushion].     W.   H.  Sewell,  Belfast, 
Ireland. 

755. 7;2.     Tire  for  vehicle  wheels  [cushion].     W.  H.  Sewell,   Belfast, 
Ireland. 

755,747-     Batn  tub.     H.  P.  Coile,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

755,779-     Elastic  tread  horseshoe.     H.  E.  Irwin,  Galesburg,  111. 

755,901.     Beerwort  distributor.     R.  Mally,  Vienna,  Austria. 

755,984.     Toy.     I.  D.  Worcester,  Pittsburgh. 

755,995-     Hose  nozzle  holder.     C.  F.  Brown,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

756,021.     Storm   shield  for   vehicles.     M.  R.    Hull,  assignor  to  Rex 
Buggy  Co.,  both  of  Connersville,  Ind. 


756,076.     Fountain  pen  filling  device.     H.  Taylor,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

756,103.     Fountain  brush.     H.  A.  Doten,  Burlington.  Vt. 

756,140.     Hose  lining.     W.  E.  Reid  and  W.  H.  Lau,  Detroit,  Mich. 

[Note. — Printed  copiesof  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  obtained 
from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
Patents  Applied  For — 1904. 

[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the  United  States.] 

3,402.  D.  Taylor,  Brechin-Forfar,  Scotland.  Waterproof  collar. 
Feb.   11. 

3,417.     A.  Pretasch,  London.     Motor  and  cycle  tires.     Feb.  11. 

'3.458.  Addressograph,  Limited,  London.  Rubber  type  (The  Ad- 
dressograph  Co.,  United  States).     Feb.  11. 

3,498.  P.  M.  Matthew  and  C.  R.  Crombie,  Edinburgh.  Manufacture 
of  golf  balls.     Feb.  12. 

3,501.  T.  Ford  and  T.  Hill,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Means  of  securing  de- 
tachable tires  on  wheels.     Feb.  12. 

3.505.  L.  Crosland  and  W.  Crosland,  Limited,  Bredbury,  Cheshire. 
Machinery  for  cutting  or  slitting  rubber.     Feb.  12. 

3.506.  W.  Bolles  and  J.  L.  Chase,  Glasgow.    Fountain  pen.    Feb.  12. 

3  536.     J.  Rushworth,  London.     Cycle  and  vehicle  tire.     Feb.  12. 
3.5S2.     A.  T.  Collier,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Feb.  12. 

3,600.     J.  J.  Breuillard,  London.    Elastic  heel  piece  for  boot.   Feb.  12. 

3.670.  The  Hon.  B.  L.  J.  Tollemache,  London.  '  Means  of  inflating 
tires.     Feb.  13. 

3.671.  Same.     Improvement  in  tires.     Feb.  13. 

3,693.  W.  Bentley,  Liverpool.  Securing  rubber  tires  to  wheels. 
Feb.   13. 

3,707.     T.  H.  Slack,  Alderley  Edge.     Revolving  bootheel.       Feb.  15. 

3.842.  T.  W.  Matthew,  Edinburgh.  Manufacture  of  revolving  heel 
pads.     Feb.  16. 

3,907.  S.  G  Wimpffen,  London.  Protective  device  for  pneumatic  tires. 
Feb.  16. 

3,946.  T.  J.  F.  Ryland,  London.  Plate  for  holding  rubber  on  boot- 
heels.     Feb.  17. 

4,006.  W.  Nalkowsky  and  A.  Fels.  London.  Movable  heels  for  boots. 
Feb.  17. 

4,017.     J.  R.  Skinner,  Liverpool.     Cushion  heel  for  boots.     Feb.  17. 

4,026.     W.  F.  Williams,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Feb.  17. 

4,039.     G.  Moore,  Jr. ,  Birmingham.     Bicycle  tire.     Feb.  18. 

4,132.     E.  Lee,  London.     Improvement  in  tires.     Feb.  18. 

4,197.     A.  V.  Page.     Animal  douche.     Feb.  19. 

4.202.  T.  H.  Read  and  F.  Read,  London.  Tire  remover  for  motor 
cars.     Feb.  19. 

4.203.  Same.     Tire  remover  for  bicycles.     Feb.  19. 
4,223.    V- Jetley,  London.     Tire  for  vehicles.     Feb.  19. 

4  354.     L.  Dewanne,  London.     Pneumatic  shoe  or  boot.     Feb.  22. 
4.412.     W.  P.  Thompson,  London.     Hose  coupling.     Feb.  22. 
4,440.     W.  L.  Jackson,  Glasgow.     Method  and  means  of  securing  rub- 
ber tires  to  rims.     Feb.  23. 

4,456.     J.  D.  Roots,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Feb.  23. 
4,547.     Jane  Eddie,  Accrington.     Elastic  wristlet  for  infants.   Feb.  24. 
4,605.     L.  A.  Dussek,  London.      Manufacture  of  golf  balls.     Feb.  24. 
4,616.     F.  Rich,  Crawley,  Sussex.     Inner  tube  for  tires.     Feb.  25. 
4,623.     A.  Van  der  Stichlen,  Manchester.     Flexible  tires  for  vehicles. 

Feb.  25. 
4,639.     G.  A.  Strutt,  Derby.     Tire  and  wheel  for  motors.     Feb.  25. 
4,680.     L.  Azulay,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Feb.  25. 
4,744.     A.  G.  Rosser,  London.  Non-skidding  device  for  tires.  Feb.  26. 
4,806.     T.  Brown,  J.  Brown,  and  C.  Smith,  Sheffield.     Revolving  heel 

pad.     Feb.  27. 
4,899.     W.  L.  Webster  and  C.  J.  Rhoades,  London.  Heel  pad.  Feb.  27. 
4,911.     A.  Munro,  Wrexhan.     Reservoir  pen.     Feb.  29. 
4,921,     T.  D.  Norgate,  Southsea.     Rubber  heel  and  sole.     Feb.  29. 
4,960.     R.  Appleyard,  London.     Golf  ball.     Feb.  29. 
4,972.     A.  E.  Duquesne  and  L.  L.  Dockes,  London.     Toy  comprising 

a  plurality  of  dilatable  chambers.     Feb.  29. 
5,014.     M.  Miller  and  J.  A.  Bunnell,  London.     Armor  for  pneumatic 

tires.     Feb.  29. 
5,063.     T.  T.  Spencer,  London.     Heel  protector  for  boots.     Mar.  I. 
'5,196.     W.  M.  Maynard,  London.     Golf  ball.     Mar.  2. 
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5,345.  J.  Hardie  and  F.  H.  Cooper,  London.  Protected  device  for 
pneumatic  tires.     Mar.  4. 

5,416.  W.  Rowbotham  and  W.  A.  Tamp,  Birmingham.  Rubber  tire. 
Mar.  5. 

5,425.  I.  Frankenburg  &  Sons,  Limited,  and  I.  Frankenburg,  Man- 
chester.    Heel  pad.     Mar.  5. 

5.433-  J-  Thornhill,  Pemberton.  Prevention  of  loss  of  air  from  pneu- 
matic tires.     Mar.  5. 

5,483.     J.  S.  Smith,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  5. 

5,615.  F.  Schmidt  and  C.  Sharp,  Southampton.  Air  tube  protector 
for  pneumatic  tires.     Mar.  8. 

5,686.  F.  H.  Richardson,  London.  Anti-puncturing  device  for  tires. 
Mar.  8. 

5,764.     E.  Ayres,  London.     Boot  protector.     Mar.  q. 

5,822.  J.  H.  Barry  and  W.  J.  Hunter,  London.  Detachable  rim  for 
pneumatic  and  other  rubber  tires.     Mar.  9. 

5,827.     N.  Korth,  London.     Manufacture  of  tire  covers.     Mar.  9. 

5,830.     E.  C.  F.  Otto,  London.     Resilient  wheel.     Mar.  q. 

5,833.  Bewley  &  Draper,  Limited,  and  H.  C.  Draper,  London.  Com- 
bined ink  reservoir  and  fountain  pen  filler.     Mar.  q. 

5,858.     T.  Dowler,  Manchester.     Inflatable  rubber  toy.     Mar.  10. 

5,8qi.  A.  H.  Edwards,  London.  Means  for  automatically  inflating 
pneumatic  tires.     Mar.  10. 

5,954.     T.  Hacking,  Manchester.     Water  bottle.     Mar.  II. 

5.973-  J.  Ferrier,  Northampton.  Means  of  attaching  rotary  boot  heel- 
Mar.  11. 

6,047.     E.  Deilz  and  J.  Quesnel,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.      Mar.  11. 

6,082.     J.  Birtwisle,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  12. 

6,085.     F-  L.  Bennett,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.    12. 

6,172.     W.  H.  Southon  and  H.  Southon,  London.   Golf  ball.  Mar.  14. 

6,194.     Evelyn  de  la  Rue,  London.     Fountain  pen.     Mar.  14. 

6,224.  G.  Dumond,  London.  Non-slipping  device  for  pneumatic 
tires.     Mar.  14. 

6,246.  F.  Shaw,  Durham.  Non-skidding  device  for  pneumatic  tires. 
Mar.  15. 

Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  March  2,  1904.] 

23,330  (iqo2).  Heel  and  sole  protector.  T.  F.  and  II.  Atkinson, 
Birmingham. 

23433  (iq02).     Boot  heel  and  sole.     B.  Nelson,  Durham. 

"23,571  (1902).  Dress  shield.  G.  Harrison,  London.  (G.  M.  Grant 
and  others,  Chicago,  United  States.) 

"23.637  (iqo2).     Pneumatic  tire.    G.  H.  Clark,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

23,671  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     H.  Parsons,  London. 

[Abstracted  in  thb  Official  Journal,  March  9,  1904. J 

23,707  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     N.  Wood,  Manchester. 

23,806  (1902).  Stuffing  box  packing  [asbestos  and  rubber].  A.  C. 
Roberts,  Leeds. 

•24,097  (1902).  Ventilated  boot  heel.  J.  Kennady,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

24.231  (1902).  Solid  rubber  tire.  H.  Falconnet,  Choisy-le-Roy 
(Seine),  France. 

24.232  (1902).  Golf  ball  [rubber  cored].     T.  C.  Crawford,  London. 
24,243(1902).  Hot  air  and  vapor  bath.     J.  .Valcke,  Courtrai,  Belgium. 
24,267  (1902).  Heel  protector.  B.  L.  Freeman,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
24,314  (1902).  Heel  and  sole  protector.     E.  B.  Tyler,  Glasgow. 
24,327  (1902).  Hoof  pad.     J.  S.  Campbell,  London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  March  16,  1904.) 

24,460  (1902).  Portable  bath.     A.  Herz,  Vienna,  Austria. 

24,494  (iq02).  Pneumatic  tire.     C.  Challiner,  Manchester. 

24,534  (1902).  Golf  ball.     W.  Wood,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

24.573  (l9°2).  Waterproof  cloth.  E.  Frankenberg,  Hanover,  Ger- 
many. 

24.574  (1902).  Machine  for  waterproofing  fabrics.     Same. 

24,612  (1902).     Respirator  [for  use  by  firemen],     M.  Longden,  Daw- 
son, Canada. 
24,621  (1902).     Surgical  truss.     C.  A.  Deltret-Claverte,  Paris.      • 

24.73q  (I002)-     Solid  rubber  tire.   H.  Falconnet,  Choisy-le-Roy  (Seine), 

France. 
•24,758      (iqo2).     Solid  rubber  tire.    G.  B.  Dryden,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
24,847  (1902).     Vulcanizing  apparatus.     F.  Knoeferl,  London. 
24,918  (1902).   Horseshoe  pad.  R.  and  R.  H.  Burgess,  Hyde,  Cheshire.' 


[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  March  23,  1904.I 

25,044  (1902).  Utilization  of  waste  rubber.  A.  Theilgaard,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

25,067(1902).     Stethoscope.     W.  J.  Penfold,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

25,186  (1902).  Solid  tire.  M.  Montgomery,  Ballymena,  County  An- 
trim. 

25,304  ( 1902).  Puncture  proof  fabric  for  pneumatic  tires.  W.  C. 
Peters  and  W.  Bellamy,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire. 

25,374  (iqo2).  Non-slipping  pneumatic  tire.  W.  D.  Sainsbury, 
Dublin. 

25,472  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire.  S.  T.  Richardson  and  R.  Price,  Bir- 
mingham. 

25,485  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire  cover  of  rubber  and  asbestos.  G.  Board- 
man,  Gosforth. 

25,510  (1902).     Fountain  pen.     J.  A.  O.  Cole,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

25 .573  (iqo2).  Screw  stopper  for  hot  water  bottles.  A.  J.  Purser, 
Birmingham. 

25,655  (iqo2).  Heel  pad  of  leather  and  rubber.  L.  Eckhard,  Bad- 
Homburg,  Germany. 

25.673(1902).     Vaporizer  for  anesthetics.     J.  Lobjois,  London. 

25,730  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     A.  LePlay,  Paris. 

25.705  (1902).  Heel  protector.  H.  A.  Wallace,  Southwick,  and  J. 
Smith,  Brighton. 

25,781  (1902).     Hand  Stamp.     A   C.  Kley,  Liverpool. 

25,810(1902).     Solid  tire.     A.  Hopton,  London. 
GERMAN  EMPIRE. 
Patents  Granted. 

150.417  (Class  3qa).  Protective  casings  for  use  in  cold  vulcaniz;ng 
technical  rubber  goods.     E.  Frankenberg,  Hannover.     Feb.  24. 

150,787  (CI.  63^).     Elastic  tires.     E.  Ohm,  Duluth.     Mar.  9. 

Design  Patents  Granted  [Gebrauchsmuster]. 

217,411  (Class  63?).  Rubber  tire  filled  with  small  hollow  balls.  F. 
Mtiller,  Sorau.     Feb.  24. 

217.736  (CI.  63^).  Serrated  rubber  protecting  tread  for  tires.  Asbest  u. 
Gummiwerke,  Alfred  Calmon,  A.-G.,  Hamburg.     Feb.  24. 

217,608  (CI.  6q).  Adjustable  hard  rubber  safety  comb  for  razors.  A. 
Miiller,  MeTscheid-Solingen.      Feb.  24. 

218,123  (CI.  3od).  Hollow  ball  with  mouthpiece  for  inflating  it.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Lubinus,  Kiel.     Mar.  2. 

217,961  (CI.  33<S).  Appliance  for  retaining  handkerchiefs  and  gloves  in 
the  pocket,  being  a  rubber  retainer  provided  with  a  slit-like  open- 
ing.    A.  Schocher,  Leipsig.     Mar.  2. 

218,645  (CI.  63^).     Elastic  tire.     A.  Burck,  Darmstadt.     Mar.  9. 

218.737  (CI.  63s).  Repair  patches  for  tire  punctures.  L.  Peter,  Frank- 
furt a/M.     Mar.  9. 

218,256  (CI.  64^).  Hard  rubber  saucer  for  beer  glasses,  with  soft  rub- 
ber ring  underneath  to  deaden  the  noise  on  the  table.  W.  Tauten- 
hahn,  Eibenstock.     Mar.  q. 

Applications. 
20,521.     Nipple  for  nursing  bottle.    W.  F.  Ware,  Philadelphia,  United 
States.     Mar.  9. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (With  Dates  of  Application). 
336.777  (Nov.    18,   1903).     Richardson  and  Price.     Pneumatic  tire. 
336,799  (Nov.  19,  1903).     Bondis.     Non  slipping  pneumatic  tire. 
336,704  (Oct.  27,  1903).     Ernoult  Taffin.     Reenforced  rubber. 
336,787  (Nov.  19,  1903).     Deitz  and  Quesnel.  Anti  slipping  motor  tire. 
336,839  (Oct.  29,  1903).     Grosselin.   Juxtaposed  wheel  tires  for  motors. 
337,018  (Nov.  26,  1903).     E.  H.  Seddon.     Pneumatic  tire. 
337,026  (Nov.  26,  1303).      De  Saint-Seine   and  de  Montureux.      Anti 

slipping  rubber  tire. 
337,051  (Nov.  28,  1903).   Aldrich  and  Ryan.  Device  and  process  for  the 

extraction  of  India-rubber  without  solvents. 

337.299  (Oct.  20,  1903).  Societe  anonyme  La  Locomotion  Moderne. 
Waterproof  and  airproof  tubular  tire. 

337.300  (Oct.  20,  1903).  Societe  anonyme  La  Locomotion  Moderne. 
Detachable  protective  felloe  for  pneumatics. 

337.323  (Nov.  4,  1903).   Lebeau,  Archambault  and  Comte.  Elastic  tire. 
337.295  (Aug,  25,  1903).     Cummings.     Pneumatic  automobile  tire. 
337,386  (Nov.  24,  1903).     Schurr.     Pneumatic  tire. 

[Note. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ordered  from 
R.  Bobet,  consulting  engineer,  r6,  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at  50  cents  each,  post- 
paid.] 
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BALANCE    SHEET. 

[In  the  report  as  presented,  all  statements  referred  only  to  the  last  business  year.  But  for  convenience  of  comparison,  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous  years  are  here  included,  as-  shown  in  the  respective  annual  reports.  For  earlier 
figures,  reference  is  made  to  The  India  Rubber  World  of  May  I,  1903— page  26-.] 


Cash 

Mortgage  notes  (for  property  sold) 

Accounts  receivable 

Treasury  stock  at  cost 

Plants  owned     

Office  furniture  and  fixtures  owned 

Net  earnings  of  properties  less  amount 

received  to  date 

Investments,  Stocks  of  allied  companies. 


Mar.  31,  rg04- 

Hills  payable  (for  money  borrowed) ...    .       $   

Accounts  payable,  to  allied  companies. .  

Accounts  payable,  to  others 5,651.67 

Deposits  by  companies 

Preferred  stock 8,051,400.00 

Common  stock 16,941,700.00 


Total $24,998,751.67 


Surplus. 


THE  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of 
the  Rubber 
Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
was  held  on  April  14,  at 
the  registered  offices  of 
the  company  in  that 
state,  in  Jersey  City. 
The  annual  report  of 
the  president,  Charles 
H.  Dale,  presented  in 
printed  form  and  read 
at  the  meeting,  follows 
in  full: 

"In  connection  with 
the  statement  of  the  au- 
ditors for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1904,  I 
wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while 
business  was  good  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year  1903,  the  general  depression  in 
trade  throughout  the  entire  country  commencing  in  August, 
1903,  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  rubber  industry.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  sales  for  the  year  show  an  increase  over  pre- 
ceding years. 

"  In  considering  the  percentage  of  profit,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  although  the  percentage  is  slightly  lower  than 
last  year,  this  is  in  face  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  crude  material — notably  rubber  and  cotton. 

"  The  closest  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  plants,  the  sum  of  $209,644.73  having  been  expended  dur- 
ing the  past  year  for  this  purpose  as  against  $149,576.65  for  the 
previous  year  ;  so  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  the  properties 
are  to-day  practically  as  good  as  new. 

"  Finally,  where  an  appraisal  of  quantities  and  values  has  been 
necessary,  as  in  stock  on  hand  and  accounts  and  bills  receiv- 
able, it  has  been  made  on  a  most  conservative  basis;  and  I  can 
personally  guarantee  that  the  appraisals,  both  as  to  quantities 
and  value,  are  in  every  instance  under,  rather  than  over  true 
values." 

The  customary  annual  business  reports  were  presented,  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  by  the  company's  auditors,  Messrs. 
Bragg  &  Marin,  certified  public  accountants,  and  the  whole 
approved. 

THE    NEW    DIRECTORATE. 

The  annual  election  for  directors  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  following,  the  first  nine  named  being  reelected  : 

Charles  H.  Dale,  No.  16  Murray  street,  New  York. 
Ernest  Hopkinson,  No.  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
Talbot  J.  Taylor,  No.  30  Broad  street,  New  York. 
Harry  Keene,  No.  253  Broadway,  New  York. 
Charles  A.  Hunter,  New  Durham,  New  Jersey. 
Frank  W.  Eddy,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Edward  Lauterbach,  No.  22  William  street,  New  York. 
Arthur  L.  Kklley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
William  T.  Cole,  No.  68  Murray  street,  New  York. 
Howard  O.  Smith,  president  Indianapolis  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 


ASSETS. 

Mar.  31,  1904, 

$305,848.98 

31,000.00 

3,920.68 


Mar.  3r,  1903. 

$    56,619.36 

31,000.00 

205,537-13 


3.547.08 


25,015,279.69 


120,000.00 
1,026.80 


Dec.  31,  r9or.* 

$    74.323  07 

15,000.00 

876,856.83 

292,443.00 

110,856.05 


Feb.  1,  1901. 
$.125,746.12 


45.5S5.I9 


24,808,279.69  24,928,646.83 


1,271,783.77 
25.141,149  09 


Total $25,359,596.43  $25,222,462.98         $26,298,125.78        $26,884,264.47 


liabilities. 


Mar.  3t,  1903. 


Dec.  31,  1901. 
$  450,000.00 
597,326  42 
53.65744 


8,051,400.00 
16,941,700.00 


8,051,400.00 
16,941,700.00 


Feb.  1,  1901. 


405,317-33 

8,051,400.00 

16,941,700.00 


$360,844.76 


$24,993,100.00 
$229,362.98 


$26,094,083  86 
$204,041.92 


$25,398,417.33 
$1,485,847.14 


Charles  J.  Butler,  manager  Morgan  &  Wright,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

William  Seward,  Jr.,  treasurer  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co., 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

E.  J.  Coughlin,  general  factory  manager,  Mechanical  Rubber  Co. 

W.  J.  Courtney,  railroad  manager  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co. 

John  H.  Cobb,  general  manager  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing 
Co.,  Limited. 

The  retiring  directors  were  Middleton  S.  Burrill,  Henry 
Steers  (deceased),  Henry  R.  Wilkening,  James  B.  Taylor, 
Lewis  D.  Parker,  and  H.  Carroll  Winchester. 

The  new  executive  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Dale,  Hop- 
kinson, Keene,  Taylor.  Hunter,  Seward,  and  Coughlin. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  reorganized  board  the  following  were 
elected  officers  for  one  year  : 

President  and  Chairman  Executive  Committee — Charles  H.  Dale. 

Vice  Presidents — Ernest  Hopkinson,  Talbot  J.  Taylor,  and 
Charles  A.  Hunter. 

Sectetary  and  Treasurer — Harry  Keene. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer—  J  AMES  McGuFFOG. 

The  company's  sales  for  1903  were  reported  at  $14310,752. 
In  preceding  years  they  had  been  :  $13,999,329  in  1902  ;  $14  348, 
048  in  1901 ;  $13,364,090  in  i9co.==The  year's  earnings  amount 
to  nearly  14  per  cent,  on  the  business  of  $14,000,000. 

INCOMES   AND   DISBURSEMENTS. 
For  Year  Ending  March  31,  1904. 

Balance  brought  over  from  1903 $    229,362.98 

Income  from  dividends  declared  by  allied  companies  for 

year 880,468.72 

Interest  account— excess  of  receipts  over  payments  for 

year 5,58404 

Total $1 ,115.415.74 

.  Expenses  paid  for  year $103,701.60 

Charged  off,   loss  on   properties,  contracts, 

guarantees,  and  for  depreciation 87,271.38 


Total  expenses,  etc. 


190,972.98 


Net  income $924,442.76 

Four  dividends  paid  to  March  3r,  1904,  preferred 563,598.00 

Balance,  surplus $360,844.76 
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EARNINGS  OF  CONSTITUENT    COMPANIES  FOR  I9O3  AND  DISPOSITION. 

Net  unapplied  earnings,  as  per  previous  report $    4q2.20S.48 

Earnings  of  the  companies  for  the  year.. .  .$2,133,787.56 
Charged  off  for  maintenance  and  repair  .  . .       209,644.73 

Net  profit  for  1903 $1,924,142.83 

From  the  above  there  has  been 
set  aside  for  sinking  fund  : 

For  bonds $  56,477.65 

For  additions  to  plants   . .    .  260,280.93 

For  depreciation 295,565.05       612,323.63 


Leaving  a  balance  of ...  1,3:1.819,20 

Making  a  total  of $1,804,027.68 

Out  of  which  dividends  have  been  declared  for  the  year 

ending  March  31,  1904 938,860.72 

Net  unapplied  earnings  of  allied  companies $865,166  90 

Less  amount  owned  by  stockholders  other  than  the  Rub- 
ber Goods  Mfg.  Co 47,612.64 


Net  unapplied  earnings  belonging  to  the  Rubber  Goods 
Mfg.  Co 


517.554-32 


Of  the  above  dividends $938,860.72 

There  was  paid  to  stockholders  other  than  the  Rubber 
Goods  Mfg.  Co 58,392.00 


Dividends  paid  to  Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co. 


80,468.72 


The  figures  given  in  the  preceding  column  are  compared  be- 
low with  the  corresponding  details  in  the  former  four  annual 
reports  of  the  company  : 

RUBBER   GOODS   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Income  from  dividends  declared  by  constituent  companies  : 

1899 $    644,624.83 

1900 1.301,609.73 

1901 1,362,82400 

1902  (to  March  31,  1903) 1,570,40264 

468.72 


1903  (to  March  31,  1904). 
Interest  account  : 

1899 — Excess  of  receipts 

1900 — Excess  of  receipts 

iqoi — Excess  of  payments 

1902  (15  mos.) — Excess  of  payments 
1903 — Excess  of  receipts 


880,. 

$37 
25 
22 

47 

5 


880.11 
561.80 
556.81 
,482.77 
.584-04 


EARNINGS  OF   CONSTITUENT   COMPANIES. 


*  Gross  earnings,  1899 $1,652,901.09 

Do  iqoo 2,083,049.75 

Do  1901 1,898,96450 

Do  1902 2,103,377.80 

Do  1903   2,133,787.56     $9,872,080.70 

Charged  for  depreciation  of  plants  : 

1899 $     25,842.85 

1900 198,921.78 

1901 201,910.78 

1902 536.25363 

1903 295,56505     $1,258,494.09 

f  Charged  off  for  sinking  fund  : 

1899 $     45.449  05 

1900 50.737-99 

1901 50,467.99 

1902 50,209.24 

1903 56,477-65  253,341.92     $1,511,83601 


Net  earnings  for  five  years 

From  which  has  been  appropriated  for  additions  to  plants 


3,360,244  69 
1,053,447-21 


Leaving  a  balance  of $7,306,797  48 

Out  of  which  dividends  have  been  declared  : 

1899 $    769,624.83 

1900 i,434.693-73 

1901 1,469,948.00 

1902  (to  March  31,  1903) 1,678,723.64 

1903  (to  March  31,  1904) 938,860.72       6,291,850.92 


$1,014,946.56 


[The  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  column  are  subject  to  cer- 
tain deductions  under  a  variety  of  headings,  including  losses  of  allied 
companies  taken  over  at  various  times  and  charged  to  the  Home  office. 
The  result  is  to  leave  the  net  unapplied  earnings  at  the  end  of  the  past 
year  as  follows  :  ] 

Net  unapplied  earnings $865,166.96 

Less   amount   owned   by   stockholders  other  than  the 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co 47,612.64 

Net  unapplied  earnings  belonging  to  the  Rubber  Goods 

Mfg.  Co $3»7,554-32 


THE  TEXTILE  GOODS  MARKET. 


(♦After  deducting  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  of  plants,    t  For  bonds  of 
New  V.-rk  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.] 


THE  gradual  decline  in  the  price  of  staple  cotton  has  had  a 
tendency  to  maintain  the  sluggishness  in  the  market  for 
fabrics.  Consumers  of  cloth  naturally  looked  for  a  correspond- 
ing shading  of  prices  for  manufactured  products,  but  the  firm- 
ness of  the  manufacturers  and  commission  houses  has  prevent- 
ed anything  like  large  transactions  during  the  month.  Despite 
the  skill  of  experts  in  forecasting  the  new  crop,  nothing  accu- 
rate has  been  brought  forth. 

Spinners  are  not  taking  only  such  quantities  as  is  necessary 
to  complete  contracts  in  hand,  and  as  there  is  curtailment  going 
on  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  price  of 
cotton  will  advance  above  the  current  figure  before  the  new 
crop  materializes.    Prices  of  cotton  middling  upland  spots  : 

New  York.  New  Orleans.  Liverpool. 

April    6 15       cents.  15      cents.                 8.50a'. 

April  13 14.40  cents.  14^  cents.                 8.24*/. 

April  20 14. 10  cents.  14/i  cents.                  T.yid. 

April  27 135^  cents.  13%  cents.                 7. 58*/. 

The  cotton  duck  situation  has  not  changed  appreciably  since 
last  writing.  Most  mills  are  working  on  short  time,  (1)  to 
make  their  stocks  of  staple  carry  them  through  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  (2)  on  account  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  pass- 
ing demand  by  so  doing.  Some  bitter  comment  has  been  in- 
dulged in  on  the  part  of  rubber  manufacturers,  on  account  of 
the  unsatisfactory  way  goods  are  being  delivered,  but  upon  in- 
vestigation it  has  resulted  in  placing  the  fault  upon  the  trans- 
portation companies.  Canadian  manufacturers,  whose  goods 
were  shipped  nearly  three  months  ago,  are  still  handicapped 
because  of  their  non-arrival.  Requisitions  have  been  com- 
ing to  the  mills  for  goods  that  are  due  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers somewhat  faster  than  last  month,  but  new  busi- 
ness is  not  developing  to  suit  the  duck  mills.  Despite  the 
decline  in  cotton  there  has  been  absolutely  no  weakness 
manifested  by  the  duck  manufacturers.  In  fact,  it  is  said 
that  the  highest  price  asked  during  the  season  has  been 
obtained  this  week  for  a  quantity  of  duck.  This  means  that 
some  rubber  concern  has  paid  higher  than  26  cents  for  goods. 

April  has  not  been  over  prolific  of  orders  for  sheetings,  and 
the  market  for  this  class  of  textiles  is  about  where  we  left  it 
last  month.  The  market,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as 
firm  as  at  that  time,  selling  agents  being  somewhat  easier  to 
deal  with,  though  prices  have  not  been  altered.  Buying  has 
been  of  a  hand  to  mouth  character,  consumers  hoping  to  see  a 
decline  commensurate  with  the  drop  in  raw  material. 

PRICES   CURRENT   FOR  SHEETINGS    FOR   THE   RUBBER   TRADE. 

Sheetings.  40"  Selkirk. . .    .  %%c.  40"  Shamrock. .  10    c. 

40"  Ilighgate . . .  6J/c.     40'  Sellew 8^c  Ducks. 

40' Hightown.  ..7     c.  48*  Mohawk.  ...11     c.  40"    701.   Cran- 

40"  Hobart 7^c.  40"  Marcus.   ..    6}£c.                ford.   ...10    c. 

40"  Kingstons.  ..8     c.     40' Mallory 6     c.  40"    8oz.  Chart- 

39"  Stonyhurst..  .6     c.  36 "  Capstans. .  ..4^c.                 res ioj^c. 

39' Sorosis 5j/c.  Osnaburgs.  40"  iooz.Carew.i3j^c. 

40"  Seefeld 9*^c.     40' Iroquois 10    c.  40' n  02.Carita.15     c. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 


THE   FALCON    RUBBER   CO.    (NEW    HAVEN,    CONN.) 

THIS  new  company  has  acquired  title  to  the  B.  Manville 
carriage  factory,  at  Wooster  and  Wallace  streets,  New 
Haven,  which  is  being  remodelled  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  their  business.  The  property  has  a  frontage 
of  148  feet  on  both  streets.  The  main  factory  is  a  large  five- 
story  brick  structure,  and  several  adjoining  buildings  will  be 
used  aswell.  The  location  is  regarded  as  particularly  advanta- 
geous, being  in  close  proximity  to  the  steamboat  and  railroads. 
Orders  have  been  placed  for  machinery,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  factory  will  be  in  operation  before  another  month.  Drug- 
gists' sundries  will  be  made.  [See  The  India  Rubber 
World,  April  1,  1904— page  250] 

QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO.  TO  BUILD. 
The  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. — Charles  A.  Daniel,  proprie- 
tor (Philadelphia)  has  taken  title  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  that  city,  extending  to  the  Delaware 
river,  on  which  will  be  erected  a  mechanical  goods  factory,  for 
which  plans  have  been  drawn.  Mr.  W.  R.  Blowers  has  been 
engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  factory. 

UNITED   STATES    RUBBER    CO. — ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  business 
which  may  properly  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  will  be 
held  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Tuesday,  May  17,  at  12  o'clock,  noon.  The  transfer 
books  were  closed  on  April  23,  and  will  reopen  on  May  18  at 

IO  A.  M. 

NATIONAL  INDIA  RUBBER  CO. 
The  New  York  offices  of  this  company  have  been  removed 
to  No.  42  Broadway,  together  with  the  general  offices  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  through  whom  the  rubber  shoe 
products  of  the  company  are  marketed.  The  other,  depart- 
ments of  the  company's  production  are  represented  in  the  New 
York  office  as  follows  :  Rubber-insulated  wires  and  cables,  by 
Henry  D.  Stanley;  hose,  belting,  and  packing,  Albert  B.  Pratt; 
druggists'  sundries,  Henry  D.  Archer. 

ANNUAL  MEETINGS  AT  EASTHAMPTON. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Co. 
(Easthampton,  Massachusetts),  on  March  26,  it  was  voted  to 
confirm  the  action  of  the  directors  in  purchasing  the  plant  of 
the  American  Tubing  and  Webbing  Co.,  at  Providence,  in 
December  last.  The  board  was  reelected,  as  follows;  William 
G.  Bassett  (president),  Joseph  W.  Green,  Jr.  (treasurer  and 
clerk),  George  A.  Alden,  Harry  E.  Converse,  William  Rapp.== 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nashawannuck  Manufacturing 
Co.,  on  the  same  date,  the  board  was  reelected,  as  follows:  F. 
L.  Hine  of  New  York  (president),  George  B.  Noble  of  East- 
hampton  (treasurer),  James  B.  Ford  of  New  York,  J.  D.  Sofford 
of  Springfield,  Samuel  E.  Allen  of  Boston,  Joseph  W.Green,  Jr. 
of  Easthampton. 

THE  CROCKER  RUBBER  CO.  (BROCKTON,  MASS.) 
A  retail  rubber  goods  store  has  been  opened  at  No.  139 
Main  street,  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  by  the  Crocker  Rubber 
Co.,  incorporated,  of  which  George  I.  Crocker  is  president  and 
manager,  Isaac  Crocker  (Providence,  R.  I.)  treasurer,  and  Fred. 
A.  Jewell  (Lawrence,  Mass.)  secretary.  The  store  is  an  attrac- 
tive one,  supplied  with  a  full  line,  and  is  the  first  in  Plymouth 


county.  At  the  formal  opening  of  the  store,  on  March  26,  in- 
cluding a  concert,  there  was  a  large  attendance. =  =  Mr.  Isaac 
Crocker,  above  named,  is  also  treasurer,  as  well  as  president,  of 
the  Hope  Rubber  Co.  (Providence,  R.  I.),  Lawrence  Rubber 
Co.  (Lawrence,  Mass.),  and  the  Lowell  (Mass..)  Rubber  Co. — 
three  prosperous  retail  rubber  goods  stores. 

NORTH    AMERICAN    RUBBER    CO.    IN    BANKRUPTCY. 

On  April  9  petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  against  this 
company  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  New  York,  by 
Seton  Gordon,  representing  sundry  creditors.  It  isalleged  that 
the  company  is  insolvent,  and  that  it  allowed  the  Manufactured 
Rubber  Co.,  a  creditor,  to  obtain  a  preference  by  a  judgment,  in 
which  a  sale  of  the  assets  was  made  by  a  city  marshal  on  April 
7.  The  company  was  originally  the  American  Rubberine  Co., 
incorporated  in  Delaware,  October  13,  1899,  the  later  name  be- 
ing adopted  in  April,  1900.  The  product  of  the  company  was  a 
composition  for  the  rubber  manufacture,  called  "  Rubberine," 
besides  which  the  company  made  rubber  heels  and  other  mold 
work,  having  a  factory  at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  The  com- 
pany's office  recently  was  at  No.  171  Broadway,  New  York. 
Albert  G.  Voight  was  president  and  manager.  On  April  16 
Archibald  Douglas  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  company,  by 
Judge  Holt,  in  the  United  States  district  court.  It  is  reported 
that  a  plan  of  reorganization  is  now  being  discussed.  General 
Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  is  reported  to  be  the  largest 
creditor  of  the  company. 

THE  VOORHEES  RUBBER  FACTORY- 
The  completed  factory  of  the  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  (Jersey  City,  New  Jersey),  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
of  rubber  mills  in  that  it  is  arranged  and  equipped  to  produce 
a  very  large  amount  of  work.  The  factory  is  285  feet  long,  of 
brick,  a  part  of  it  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  remainder  four 
stories.  The  machinery  equipment  is  as  follows  :  20  mixing 
mills,  two  of  which  are  of  the  Jumbo  type  ;  5  calenders,  one  a 
four  roll  machine;  3  large  belt  presses;  8  vulcanizers,  the 
whole  being  operated  by  three  engines,  two  of  250  HP.  each, 
and  one  auxiliary  of  100  HP.  In  addition  there  are  many  labor 
saving  machines  and  devices  of  merit,  for  special  work,  which 
are  individual  to  this  factory. 


THE  VOORHEES  RUBBER  FACTORY. 
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UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.   RESUME  DIVIDENDS. 

The  board  of  directors,  at  their  meeting  on  April  21,  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares  of  the 
company,  from  the  net  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1904,  to  holders  of  record  at  3  p.  M.,  May  31,  payable 
June  15.  This  is  the  first  dividend  paid  by  the  company  since 
January  31.  1901.  Dividends  were  paid  regularly  on  the  pre- 
ferred shares  from  the  organization  of  the  company,  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  |up  to  October  31,  1900.  The  next 
succeeding  payment — in  the  January  following — of  1  per  cent, 
was  described  as  "the  second  quarterly  dividend  from  the  net 
earnings  for  the  fiscal  year,"  after  which  no  further  payments 
were  made.  The  last  dividend  on  the  common  shares  was  paid 
April  30,  i9O0.-==The  dividend  now  announced  will  require 
$352,882.50. 

WATERPROOF    CLOTHING    TRADE    IN     CANADA. 

While  the  amount  of  waterproof  and  rainproof  clothing 
manufactured  in  Canada  is  increasing  each  year  [says  the  To- 
ronto Clothier  and  Haberdasher']  the  demand  is  also  increasing, 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  so  that  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
rapid  growth  in  imports  during  the  last  six  years  does  not  in 
any  way  reflect  upon  the  enterprise  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
or  the  merit  of  their  product. 

EDWARD  G.  MILLBURY  CO.  IN  BANKRUPTCY. 
Schedules  in  bankruptcy  of  the  Edward  G.  Millbury  Co.> 
dealers  in  oiled  and  rubber  clothing,  formerly  at  No.  38  White 
street.  New  York,  show  liabilities  of  $12,822  and  assets  $8839,- 
consisting  of  outstanding  accounts  $5062,  and  cash  $3777  in  a 
trust  company  to  the  credit  of  Edward  G.  Millbury,  receiver. 
The  largest  creditors  are  H.  M.  Sawyer  &  Son,  of  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  $3041,  and  Effie  J.  M.  Marsh,  of  Brooklyn, 
$5225.  Edward  G.  Millbury  was  appointed  permanent  receiver 
in  May,  1903.  in  proceedings  for  voluntary  dissolution.  He  was 
appointed  temporary  receiver,  September  9,  1902,  when  the  lia- 
bilities was  stated  at  $12,064  a°d  the  nominal  assets  $15,242. 

THE  B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO.'S  NEW  PLANT. 
Since  the  removal  of  the  foundry  and  pattern  departments 
from  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.'s  plant  at  Jamaica  Plain  to  its 
extensive  new  quarters  at  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts,  the  mov- 
ing of  the  other  departments  has  progressed  in  earnest.  The 
fan,  heater,  and  electrical  departments  have  already  been 
moved,  and  the  engine  and  gal- 
vanized iron  department  are  in 
the  process  of  removal  and  the 
erection  of  the  machines  in  the 
machine  shop  is  well  under  way. 
These  machines,  as  well  as  all  the 
others  throughout  the  works,  will 
be  of  the  most  modern  and  im- 
proved type  and  with  the  systems 
of  cranes  and  industrial  railways 
will  enable  the  work  to  be  turned 
out  accurately,  rapidly  and  at  a 
minimum  cost.  The  handsome 
office  building  is  rounding  into 
shape.  The  standing  finish, 
quartered  oak  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  and  plain  oak  on  the 
third  and  fourth  floors,  is  com- 
pleted and  the  walls  and  ceilings 
are  being  tinted.  The  headquar- 
ters are  still  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
but  in  a  few  months  the  entire 
plant  will  be  moved. 


THE  RUBBER  GOODS  TRADE  IN  CHICAGO. 
Our  correspondent  reports  :  "  Local  shoe  jobbers  are  having 
a  breathing  spell,  now  that  the  weather  has  become  settled,  and 
the  tire  men  and  mechanical  rubber  goods  manufacturers' 
agents  are  becoming  busy.  The  automobile  season  is  on  in 
full  blast,  making  a  good  demand  for  tires.  The  footwear  men, 
while  admitting  that  the  trade  is  a  little  quiet — more  so  than 
at  this  period  of  last  year — assert  that  they  have  had  such  a 
heavy  season  that  a  lull  should  not  be  complained  of.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  western  retailers  and  jobbers  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  opportunity  and  have  placed  their  or- 
ders so  as  to  get  in  before  the  advance  in  prices  which  were  ex- 
pected. Others,  who  were  late,  are  preparing  to  get  in  ahead 
of  the  advance  expected  June  I." 

AMERICAN  PNEUMATIC  HORSE  COLLAR  CO. 
A  judgment  for  $9298  was  entered  on  April  6  against  the 
American  Pneumatic  Horse  Collar  Co.,  in  favor  of  the  City 
Bank  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  on  a  note  for  $9000  due  four 
months  from  September  8,  1903,  and  unpaid.  The  summons 
was  served  on  Dee  Allen,  president  of  the  company,  at  No.  25 
Broad  street,  New  York,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  Battle 
Creek.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  June 
14,  1901,  with  $2, 000,00c  capital  authorized. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  HODGMAN  RUBBER  STORE. 
The  illustration  gives  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  handsome 
store  of  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  (New  York),  as  seen  from 
the  front — Nos.  806-808  Broadway  —  and  extending  back  to 
Fourth  avenue.  A  single  photographic  view  does  not  due  full 
justice  to  so  spacious  a  storeroom,  or  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  handsome  showcases  used  in  display- 
ing the  large  line  of  goods  marketed  by  this  company.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  store  being  so  spacious,  it  is  exceptionally  well 
lighted,  having  the  advantage  of  a  row  of  windows  on  the  right, 
overlooking  the  grounds  attached  to  Grace  church.  Toward 
the  rear,  on  the  left  of  the  storeroom,  are  the  entrances  to  the 
offices  of  the  company,  which  are  not  only  extensive  and  well 
arranged,  but  are  also  excellently  lighted  by  means  of  a  very 
large  court  area  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  There  are  further 
large  accommodations  in  a  basement  having  the  same  floor 
area  as  the  store,  and  also  a  sub  basement  practically  of  the 
same  extent. 


INTERIOR  OF  STORE— HODQMAN   RUBBER  CO.    (NEW  YORK.) 
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THE  COMBINATION  RUBBER  AND  BELTING  CO. 
The  trustee  of  this  company,  in  bankruptcy,  having  applied 
(in  the  United  States  district  court  in  New  Jersey)  for  advice 
regarding  the  continuance  by  him  of  the  business  of  said  com- 
pany, notice  was  given  to  all  persons  in  interest  that  the  matter 
would  be  heard  before  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  on  April  30,  at  10  A.  M. 

FIRST  RUBBER  CO.  (CHICAGO). 
The  First  Rubber  Co.  (Chicago),  the  charter  of  which  was 
issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  Illinois  on  April  18,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $50,000,  was  organized  to  take  over  the  as- 
sets and  business  of  the  Western  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  the  Western  Horse  Pad  Co.,  both  of  Chicago.  The  first  of 
the  two  companies  has  been  marketing  rubber  heels  and  other 
molded  goods,  and  the  second,  hoof  pads.  J.  B.  Woodruff  is 
president  of  the  new  company,  but  the  organization  is  not  yet 
complete.  The  offices  are  in  the  Marine  building,  Lake  and  La 
Salle  streets.  It  is  not  planned,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  un- 
dertake manufacturing.  The  new  company  will  place  upon  the 
market  soon  a  heel  made  of  cork  and  rubber  combined,  which 
will  be  lighter  in  weight  than  other  heels,  and  is  expected  to 
wear  longer,  while  it  will  cost  less  than  heels  made  of  rubber 
alone.  The  horse  pad  business  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  West. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  Chicago  pads  are  used  in  shoeing  70  per 
cent,  of  the  horses  used  on  the  streets,  and  that  100,000  pairs 
were  marketed  in  the  city  last  year. 

NEW   YORK   STOCK    EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 
United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


Common. 

Preferred. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Weekending  Mar. 

26 

2,495 

I3Jb 

13 

3.040 

SA'A 

Clli 

Week  ending  Apr. 

2 

3,030 

HVs 

«3K 

4,165 

563^ 

54 

Week  ending  Apr. 

9 

3.425 

W4 

13 

6,522 

59  'A 

56* 

Week  ending  Apr. 

16 

1.200 

,-7/ 
I3/8 

■3^ 

2,800 

59% 

57 

Week  ending  Apr. 

23 

8,750 

15 

ia# 

16,622 

64^ 

57 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 


Common. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Mar,  26 
Weekending  Apr.    2 
Week  ending  Apr.    9 
Weekending  Apr.  16 
Weekending  Apr.  23 

2,250 
I.IOO 
I.O20 

7.435 
1,626 

20  M 

19H 
19'A 
16% 

19M 

19 

19K 

F 

RBFKRRBI 

. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

428 

380 

575 
810 
100 

79# 

79 
TiH 

79 
76K 

7TA 

79 

76^ 

76^ 

CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  TIRE  CO. 
The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  will  be  held  on  May  2, 
at  the  registered  office  of  the  company.  No.  15  Exchange 
place,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  A  special 
meeting  of  shareholders  will  be  held  on  the  same  day  to  act 
upon  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  to  decrease  the  capi- 
tal stock  from  $5,149,500  to  $1,949,500.  The  proposed  reduced 
capital  is  to  consist  of  11,495  shares  of  6  per  cent,  cumulative 
preferred  stock,  and  8000  of  common  stock— all  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $ioo.  The  present  holders  of  common  stock  under 
this  arrangement  would  surrender  all  shares  now  held  and  re- 
ceive in  lieu  of  every  five  shares  so  surrendered  one  share  of 
the  new  common  stock.  The  report  to  be  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  will  show  a  surplus  of  income  over  expenses  for 
the  calendar  year  1903  of  $105,292.  Deducting  a  deficit  of 
$62,535  for  the  preceding  year,  the  profit  and  loss  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  year  stood  at  $42,757.  A  payment  has  been 
made  this  year  on  the  company's  bonds. 


RUBBER    LOSSES    IN    THE    GREAT   TORONTO    FIRE. 

The  most  destructive  fire  in  the  history  of  Toronto  began  at 
8  P.  m.  on  April  19,  in  the  business  heart  of  the  city,  and  within 
eight  hours  had  devastated  I4acres,  causing  a  loss  estimated  by 
insurance  experts  of  at  least  $13,000,000,  on  which  there  was 
about  $8,885,000  of  insurance.  Besides  large  and  small  ware- 
houses and  stores,  many  factories  were  swept  away,  and  the  num- 
ber of  employes  put  out  of  work  is  estimated  at  10,000.  A  notable 
spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  displayed  by  the  firms  who  suffered 
losses,  and  a  hopeful  spirit  prevails  with  regard  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  burned  district.  The  large  warehouse  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited, at  Nos.47- 
49  Front  street,  West,  was  destroyed,  with  its  contents.  While 
the  fire  did  not  attack  Front  street  before  1 1  P.  M.,  the  first  edi- 
tions of  the  morning  newspapers  contained  large  advertise- 
ments by  the  company  announcing  that  the  destruction  of  their 
warehouse  would  not  interfere  with  the  prompt  filling  of  orders. 
Their  loss  was  $500,000,  fully  covered  by  insurance.  President 
Warren  telegraphed  to  The  India  Rubber  World: 

We  are  all  right ;  organization  and  esprit  quite  equal  to  emergency  ; 
no  interruption  of  business  ;  fortunately  new  factory  complete  and  able 
to  fill  all  orders  without  inconvenience  to  customers  or  ourselves.  If 
any  of  our  friends  in  the  States  are  hard  pressed  will  gladly  help  them 
out  with  their  orders.  Everything  valuable,  except  merchandise,  safe  in 
our  big  vaults.  Had  options  for  materials  and  labor  necessary  to  rebuild 
all  arranged  for  before  fire  extinguished. 

The  Toronto  branch  of  the  Canadian  Rubber  Co.  of  Mon- 
treal was  burned  out ;  also  the  warehouse  of  Ames,  Holden  Co., 
Limited,  wholesalers  of  boots  and  shoes  and  rubbers,  and  dis- 
tributing agents  of  the  Granby  Rubber  Co.  The  store  of  the 
Toronto  Rubber  Co.  was  burned,  and  that  of  George  E.  Boul- 
ton  &  Co.,  dealers  in  rubber  goods.  Also  the  offices  of  the  I. 
B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.  (New  York)  and  of  George  Borgfeldt 
&  Co.,  importers  of  rubber  and  other  goods. 

The  Gutta    Percha   and    Rubber   Manufacturing   Co.    have 
established  new  offices  at  No.  15  Wellington  street,  East. 
NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Crocker  Rubber  Co.  (Brockton,  Massachusetts),  March 
30,  1904,  under  Massachusetts  laws,  to  conduct  a  retail  rubber 
store;  capital,  $5000.  Directors:  George  I.  Crocker,  Brockton  ; 
Isaac  Crocker,  Angelo  H.  Alexander  and  William  J.  McCaw, 
Providence.  R.  I.;  Fred.  A.  Jewell,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Daniel 
S.  Latham,  Auburn,  Mass.  ;  William  E.  Rowe,  Wollaston, 
Mass.     Further  mention  is  made  in  another  column. 

=  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  April  6,  1904,  un- 
der New  York  laws;  capital,  $5000.  To  conduct  the  business 
in  this  state  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  (Jeannette,  Penn- 
sylvania). Directors:  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  Jeannette,  Pa.;  Jesse 
Froehlich,  New  York  city;  Frank  P.  Hayes,  Brooklyn.  New 
York  office:  No.  1699  Broadway. 

=  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  (Boston),  April  11,  1904,  under  Mass- 
achusetts laws;  capital  authorized,  $25000.  Incorporators: 
Clarence  L.  Weaver,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Edward  R.  Rice,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  and  Charles  W.  Barnes,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Weaver  is 
president  and  Mr.  Rice  clerk  of  the  corporation.  Object,  to 
sell  boot  and  shoe  products  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber 
Co.;  store  at  Nos.  77-79  High  street,  Boston. 

=  Hercules  Tire  Co.  (Boston  and  New  York),  March  30,  1904, 
under  Massachusetts  laws  ;  capital  authorized,  $roo,ooo.  Incor- 
porators :  Charles  F.  Palmer  (president),  Boston  ;  Sarah  A. 
Barry  (treasurer),  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  William  T.  Rollins 
(clerk),  Charlestown. 

=  St.  John  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York),  April  19,  1904,  under 
New  York  laws;  capital,  $9000.  Directors:  Benjamin  Moore 
and  E.  W.  Morrow,  New  York  city  ;  H.  N.  St.  John,  Brooklyn. 
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The  company  have  been  marketing  for  some  time  a  special 
cushion  tire. 

=  The  Akron  Dental  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  April  28, 
1904,  under  Ohio  laws.  Officers  :  George  W.  Aultman,  presi- 
dent;  Arthur  C.  Squires,  vice  president  and  manager;  William 
J.  Aultman,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  will  erect 
a  factory  to.  make  rubber  dental  specialties  under  patents 
granted  to  Mr.  Squires. 

=  T.  S.  Buck  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York  city),  April  27 
1904,  under  New  York  laws  ;  to  make  rubber  hand  stamps  and 
automatic  inking  stamps  ;  capital,  $100,000.  Directors  :  Taylor 
S.  Buck,  T.  L.  Buck,  Brooklyn;  Frank  White,  Albany.  To 
continue  the  business  of  Taylor  S.  Buck,  No.  227  Canal  street. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO.  (AKRON). 
A  plan  of  reorganization  of  this  company  has  been  submit- 
ted to  their  creditors,  who  are  offered  the  option  of  taking  in 
full  for  their  claims  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  company,  or  a 
certain  percentage  of  cash  and  the  remainder  in  securities.  The 
present  capital  is  $500,000,  in  common  stock,  of  which  the  plan 
calls  for  the  surrender  of  $150,000.  There  are  to  be  issued 
$500,000  of  6  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  shares,  and  $300,- 
000  of  10  year  6  per  cent,  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the 
company's  plant.  Creditors  may  take  for  their  claims  (A)  40 
per  cent,  in  bonds  and  60  per  cent,  in  preferred  shares,  or  (B) 
20  per  cent,  in  cash  and  40  per  cent,  in  bonds.  Creditors  are 
invited  to  deposit  their  claims  with  The  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
(Cleveland,  Ohio)  before  July  I,  1904,  and  the  plan  is  to  be  de- 
clared operative  whenever  claims  have  been  so  deposited  to  a 
sufficient  amount  to  seem  to  warrant  the  success  of  the  reor- 
ganization. The  company  are  to  have  the  right  to  redeem 
bonds  and  preferred  shares  at  any  time. 

RUBBER  HOOF  PAD  SUIT  IN  TRENTON. 
The  suit  of  the  Farrier  Hoof  Pad  Co.  against  Albert  E. 
Wheatcroft  for  an  injunction  restraining  him  from  in  any  dis- 
posing of  an  invention  in  hoof  pads  was  decided  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  April  4  in  favor  of  the  company.  By  the  terms  of 
the  settlement  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  company  claimed  by 
Wheatcroft  were  to  be  turned  over  to  him,  and  he  in  turn  was 
to  turn  over  the  patent  right  to  the  company.  These  mandates 
of  the  court  have  been  complied  with  and  the  company  will 
continue  to  manufacture  the  hoof  pads  as  formerly.  [See  The 
India  Rubber  World  March,  1904 — page  215.J 

TRENTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

The  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  finished  and  shipped 
the  last  week  in  April  a  special  order  for  their  "  Black  Bear" 
packing,  consisting  of  two  rolls  weighing  1400  pounds  each, 
full  36  inches  wide  and  y&  inch  thick.  The  companystate  that 
though  the  "  Black  Bear  "  is  a  high  priced  packing  it  is  rapidly 
growing  in  popularity.  This  brand  is  now  marketed  with  a 
handsome  black  finish  that  is  the  cause  of  much  favorable  com- 
ment among  dealers.  The  Trenton  company  have  just  com- 
pleted a  complete  overhauling  of  their  machinery,  and  this, 
with  the  improvements  made  a  few  months  ago,  places  this 
factory  in  the  best  possible  shape  to  turn  out  goods.  The 
factory  is  busy  and  trade  is  reported  good. 
TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  Franklin  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  have  begun  work  on  an 
addition  to  their  factory  at  Maiden,  to  be  of  brick,  one  story 
high,  62  X  62  feet.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  structure  the 
entire  manufacturing  plant  of  the  company  will  be  located  at 
Maiden  with  offices  and  salesrooms  as  heretofore  at  No.  105 
Summer  street,  Boston. 

=  A  fire  occurred  in  the  factory  of  the  Durham  Rubber  Co., 
Limited  (Bowmanville,  Ontario),  on  March  28,  caused  by  an 


explosion  in  the  cement  building.  The  company's  fire  brigade 
extinguished  the  flames  after  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
extent  of  $2000,  which  is  covered  by  insurance. 

=  Mr.  J.  M.  Hardy,  who  is  widely  known  in  the  trade,  will  be 
connected  with  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  (New  York),  after 
May  1,  with  full  charge  of  their  fire  hose  business  in  the  New 
England  states. 

=The  Elmira  Rubber  Co.  (Elmira,  New  York),  the  incorpor- 
ation of  which  was  reported  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World, 
has  for  its  objects  the  sale  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.'s  brands  of 
boots  and  shoes.  M.  H.  Murphy  is  president,  M.  A.  Kelly  vice 
president,  and  John  Keeffe  secretary  and  treasurer. 

=James  A.  Young,  of  the  Durham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited 
(Bowmanville,  Ontario),  was  in  New  York  during  the  month 
to  expedite  the  shipment  of  a  much  delayed  lot  of  cotton 
duck,  much  needed  at  the  factory,  which  lately  had  been  run- 
ning day  and  night  on  mechanical  rubber  goods,  and  particu- 
larly on  pneumatic  tires. 

=The  Standard  Last  Co.  (Montreal,  Quebec),  organized  to 
combine  the  shoe  last  plants  operated  formerly  by  the  Cana- 
dian Rubber  Co.  and  the  Granby  Rubber  Co.,  are  reported  to 
be  doing  a  good  business,  making  lasts  for  both  leather  and 
rubber  shoes,  and  having  a  capacity  for  300  pairs  a  day. 

=The  Rubber  Soled  Leather  Shoe  Co.  (Boston)  have  been 
petitioned  into  involuntary  bankruptcy  at  the  instance  of 
creditors  whose  claims  amount  to  $1890.73. 

=  The  Marion  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Marion,  Indi- 
ana), who  are  now  manufacturing  insulated  wires,  expect  soon 
to  produce  a  full  line  of  soft  rubber  goods. 

=The  factory  property  occupied  by  the  late  firm  of  George 
Watkinson  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear,  situated 
at  Thirty-sixth  and  Reed  streets,  Philadelphia,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works.  The  latter  com- 
pany are  not  prepared,  however,  to  announce  any  plans  with 
regard  to  the  future  use  of  the  property. 
PERSONAL   MENTION. 

In  the  sketch  of  Mr.  James  Bennett  Forsyth,  in  the  April  1 
issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  a  regrettable  printer's 
error  gave  the  date  of  his  becoming  superintendent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Belting  Co.  as  1886,  whereas,  of  course,  the  figure  should 
have  been  1866. 

=  John  H.  Ferris,  a  prominent  citizen  of  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  died  in  that  city  on  April  10,  aged  62  years.  He 
was  a  director  in  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
(New  York),  of  which  his  son,  Jesse  M.  Ferris,  is  treasurer.  He 
was  also  a  large  owner  of  coasting  schooner  interests,  and  a 
director  in  several  South  Norwalk  institutions.  He  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  Connecticut  legislature  in  1887,  and  in 
1889  was  a  state  senator. 

=  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  22,  the  first  paper  on  the  program  was  one  on 
"  Resins  of  Gutta-percha  and  Allied  Gums  as  a  Means  of  Iden- 
tification," by  Wilton  G.  Berry,  of  the  laboratory  connected  with 
the  office  of  the  appraiser  of  merchandise,  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  New  York. 

=  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Friswell  has  resigned  the  position  of  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  and 
leaves  soon  for  a  six  months'  rest  in  Europe. 

=  Mr.  A.  H.  Alden,  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Co.,  sailed 
for  Europe  on  April  23. 

=Mr.  Waldemar  Scholz,  of  the  firm  of  Witt  &  Co.,  rubber 
merchants,  of  Manaos,  Brazil,  was  a  visitor  to  New  York  by 
the  steamer  llildebrand,  from  that  port,  which  arrived  here  on 
March  28.     Mr.  Scholz  returned  by  the  same  steamer. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 


BY    A    RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  "Very 
few  tire  manufacturers  are  making  money  on  their  tires 
at  this  time,"  said  a  prominent  manufacturer  to  your  corre- 
spondent. "  Most  of  the  tire  contracts  for  1904  were  made  with 
no  thought  of  the  present  high  price  of  washed  rubber  in  view, 
and  as  a  result  the  companies  which  did  not  have  a  large  sup- 
ply on  hand  before  the  price  went  up  have  been  caught.  If  the 
present  price  continues  throughout  the  season,  next  year  will 
see  a  general  advance  all  along  the  line,  not  only  in  tires,  but  in 
other  lines.  We  simply  cannot  make  tires  at  present  prices 
and  make  money.  There  must  be  an  increase  in  the  finished 
product. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  asserted  that  the  tariff  is  responsible 
for  the  large  number  of  tires  which  are  made  in  this  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  Americans  were  not  the  originators  of 
automobile  tires.  The  first  ones  were  made  in  France,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  tariff,  the  United  States  would  have  been 
flooded  with  French  tires,  and  the  manufacturers  here  wouldn't 
have  had  the  opportunity  they  had  to  perfect  their  inventions 
along  this  line.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  American  made  tire 
compares  favorably,  and  there  are  many  who  claim  that  it  is 
superior,  to  the  French  tire.  Akron  probably  sends  out  more 
tires  than  any  other  American  city.  At  the  last  nine  automo- 
bile shows  two  companies  of  this  city  had  100  per  cent,  more 
tires  on  the  machines  exhibited  than  all  other  manufacturers 
combined.  This  is  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  automobile  tires 
used  in  America  are  made  in  Akron." 

While  much  has  been  written  about  the  selling  pool  for  auto- 
mobile tire  manufacturers,  very  few  people  outside  of  the  com- 
panies interested  have  any  idea  of  its  practical  workings.  It  is 
known  in  a  general  way  that  the  pool  dictates  what  kind  of 
tires  shall  be  fitted  to  the  various  rims  allowed  by  the  pool,  but 
very  few  know  how  this  is  accomplished.  The  selling  pool 
have  inspectors  who  inspect  every  standard  rim  made,  and  un- 
less the  rims  bear  the  stamp  of  the  pool  the  manufacturers' 
guarantee  is  no  good.  For  instance,  if  an  automobile  owner 
should  return  a  poorly  made  tire  to  a  manufacturer  upon  a  rim 
which  did  not  bear  the  mark  of  the  selling  pool,  the  manufac- 
turers would  refuse  to  replace  the  tire,  no  matter  how  poorly 
the  tire  had  worn.  In  this  manner  the  manufacturers  are 
assured  that  their  tires  are  fitted  to  the  proper  kinds  of  rims, 
and  their  tires  are  given  a  chance  to  show  their  merits. 


*    *    * 


The  Pure  Gum  Specialty  Co.,  of  Barberton,  have  begun  suit 
in  common  pleas  against  Harvey  Mitzel  and  George  M.  Eby, 
a  partnership  doing  business  in  Akron  as  the  Mitzel  Rubber 
Co.,  asking  that  they  be  restrained  from  using  the  name 
"Mitzel"  as  a  trademark.  It  is  alleged  that  Mitzel  was  the 
former  owner  of  the  Pure  Gum  Specialty  Co.,  during  which 
time  the  trademark  "  Mitzel  "  was  used  upon  goods  manu- 
factured by  them.     The  trademark  is  registered,  the  petition 

avers,  and  is  a  valuable  asset  of  the  company. 

*     *    * 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  are  putting  out  a  three- 
holed  hard  rubber  bowling  ball,  patterned  after  the  ball  used 
by  Charles  Mountain,  the  famous  Milwaukee  bowler,  and  it  is 
meeting  with  the  approval  of  bowlers  very  widely.  Experi- 
ments are  also  being  made  with  fiber  finger  holes,  some  bowl- 
ers claiming  that  the  hard  rubber  makes  an  unsatisfactory  grip, 
and  the  company  are  endeavoring  to  meet  every  objection  that 
may  be  made  against  the  ball. 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  are  getting  out  souvenirs 


for  the  Akron  City  Bowling  Association  in  the  shape  of  a  min- 
iature bowling  ball  attached  to  a  pin.  The  Akron  association 
is  trying  to  capture  the  state  tournament  and  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Bowling  Association,  and  the  delegation  from 
Akron  will  flood  the  convention  in  Columbus  in   May  with 

hundreds  of  the  little  balls. 

*     *     * 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  are  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
hard  rubber  specialties  needed  in  their  work.  Formerly  they 
were  engaged  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  rubber 
goods,  for  which  they  maintained  a  separate  plant.  This  was 
sold  in  189S  to  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  who  still  oper- 
ate it.  The  Goodrich  company  thereafter  bought  their  hard 
rubber  requirements  of  the  American  company,  but  of  late 
have  begun  to  make  them  in  their  own  factory.  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber 
World,  also  make  hard  rubber  goods,  for  which  they  have  an 
extensive  plant. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Shaw,  superintendent  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
is  slowly  recovering  from  an  attack  of  sickness  in  a  New  York 
hospital.  In  his  absence  Mr.  C.  C.  Goodrich  has  been  in 
charge  of  his  office. 

The  officers  of  the  Second  National  Bank  presented  Colonel 
George  T.  Perkins,  president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the  bank,  with  a  solid  silver 
loving  cup,  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors held  on  April  4.  This  meeting  marked  the  end  of  Mr. 
Perkins's  connection  with  the  bank  as  president,  although  he 

is  still  retained  on  the  official  board. 

»     *    * 

Will  Christy,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  has  become  interested  in  the  American  Engineering 
and  Reduction  Co.,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
was  made  a  director,  and  later  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany. J.  R.  Nutt,  a  partner  of  Mr.  Christy  and  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  People's  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  is  also  a  director  in 
the  company. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Sisler,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  is  being  boomed  by  his  friends  as  delegate 
from  the  Akron  district  to  the  Republican  national  convention, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  secure  the  place. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Riddle,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  resigned.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  accept  a 
lucrative  position  with  another  company. 

Mr.  I.  R.  Bailey  has  been  made  general  manager  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  compris- 
ing the  belting,  packing,  hose,  and  molded  goods  departments, 
which  heretofore  have  been  under  different  heads. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  TRENTON. 


BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  The 
strike  inaugurated  January  18,  by  Trenton  Local,  No.  4, 
of  the  Amalgamated  Rubber  Workers'  Union  of  America,  was 
formally  declared  off  by  the  union  at  a  special  meeting  held  on 
April  3.  There  were  147  rubber  workers  present  at  the  meet- 
ing and  the  vote  showed  89  in  favor  of  going  back  to  work 
without  conditions,  and  58  against  it. 

James  E.  O'Donovan,  secretary  of  the  union,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  strike,  said  to  The  India  Rubber  World  cor- 
respondent :  "  Primarily  the  strike  failed  because  of  a  lack  of 
financial  support.  While  other  causes  contributed,  the  need 
of  funds  was  the  weak  point  in  the  fight.  The  union  started 
the  strike  with  barely  more  than  $1000  in   the  treasury,  in  the 
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belief  that  contributions  enough  would  be  received  to  keep  the 
fight  up.  Some  assistance  was  received, but  not  enough  to  enable 
us  to  hold  out.  After  the  third  week  no  benefits  were  paid  ex- 
cept to  a  few  men  with  large  families." 

The  Labor  Union  Advocate,  the  official  organ  of  organized 
labor  in  Trenton,  in  its  issue  of  April  9  charged  that  the  strike 
had  failed  through  the  misrepresentations  of  the  national  offi- 
cers of  the  Rubber  Workers' Union,  and  through  the  treachery 
of  members  of  the  Trenton  union  who  deserted  the  strikers  and 
returned  to  work.  Secretary  O'Donovan  denied  the  first  charge, 
but  admitted  that  the  second  was  true.  Secretary  O'Donovan 
stated  that  while  the  union  has  been  seriously  crippled  by  the 
failure  of  the  strike,  it  will  be  continued  and  reorganized  by  the 
faithful  ones  among  the  membership. 

*     *     • 

The  old  rubber  mill  at  Morrisville,  Trenton's  Pennsylvania 
suburb,  which  was  abandoned  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Vulcan- 
ized Rubber  Co.,  is  a  historic  building,  and  of  especial  interest 
now  that  Morrisville  citizens  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  village,  on  May  17.  The  old  mill  was  built  by 
Robert  Morris,  the  founder  of  Morrisville  and  the  financier  of 
the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  who  lived  near  the  site  of 
the  mill  and  erected  the  building  as  his  stables.  There  is  still 
on  the  roof  the  original  cupola,  topped  with  a  galloping  horse 
as  a  weather  vane.  Robert  Morris  made  possible  the  victory  of 
Washington  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  which  turned  the  tide  of 
the  revolution.  Washington  with  his  army  was  encamped  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river  and  had  his  swoop  upon  the  Hes- 
sians all  planned,  but  boats  and  supplies  were  lacking.  Mr. 
Morris  on  his  own  security  raised  $10,000  among  his  Quaker 
neighbors  and  furnished  General  Washington  the  needed  sup- 
plies. 

Later  the  stables  were  used  by  General  Moreau,  who  came 
to  America  with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon,  and 
Waddell,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  France  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  General  Moreau  and  Waddell  settled  near  Mor- 
risville, and  Bonaparte  at  Bordentown.  Still  later  the  building 
was  used  as  a  stable  by  the  Trenton  and  Philadelphia  railroad, 
out  of  which  grew  the  present  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  The  first  section  of 
the  old  road  mentioned,  extended  from  Morrisville  to  Bristol, 
and  before  the  bridge  across  the  Delaware  at  Trenton  was 
built,  horses  were  used  as  the  motive  power  ;  hence  the  need  of 
a  stable.  When  steam  was  adopted,  the  old  stable  was  turned 
into  a  repair  shop. 

The  factory  days  of  the  historic  structure  began  with  the 
civil  war  period,  when  it  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  oil 
cloth.  In  its  next  transformation  the  building  became  a  pot- 
tery and  as  such  was  operated  bv  Martin,  Potts  &  Tarns,  of 
Trenton. 

Its  days  as  a  rubber  mill  date  from  1873,  when  Dr.  R.  S. 
Dana  and  John  W.  Thompson,  of  Morrisville,  organized  the 
Morrisville  Manufacturing  Co.  and  started  a  soft  rubber  fac- 
tory. Mr.  Thompson  was  president  and  Dr.  Dana  treasurer. 
The  first  work  was  the  manufacture  of  wringer  rolls  under  a 
patent  of  John  Mackechney,  who  was  made  foreman  of  the 
works.  This  not  proving  successful,  the  work  was  changed  to 
the  making  of  hose,  car  springs,  etc.,  and  later  a  hard  rubber 
department  was  started,  in  which  surgical  battery  receivers 
and  similar  goods  were  made. 

Dr.  Dana  states  that  the  firm  also  did  a  heavy  business  in 
floor  cloths.  This  factory  was  the  first  to  make  these  in  rolls 
of  unlimited  lengths;  previously  cloths  about  8X2^  feet, 
made  in  molds,  were  the  largest  manufactured.  This  firm 
lasted  about  seven  years  and  the  last  year  of  its  existence  Dr. 


Dana  was  the  manager  of  the  factory.  He  had  become  the 
owner  of  the  building,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Morrisville 
Manufacturing  Co.  rented  it  to  James  F.  Brook,  founder  of 
the  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  of  Trenton.  Mr.  Brook  only  retained 
it  about  three  months.  Then  a  man  named  Banks  leased  it 
for  the  making  of  hard  rubber  goods.  Mr.  Banks  originated 
the  Keystone  Co.,  which  later  moved  to  Hoboken. 

The  next  step  was  when  S.  S.  Sonneborn  operated  it  under 
the  Keystone  lease.  Some  time  later  Myer  Dittenhoefer,  now 
president  of  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  who  at  that  time  had 
become  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Keystone  Co.,  came  to 
Morrisville  and  organized  the  Goodyear  Vulcanite  Co.  This 
concern  operated  the  factory  successfully  and  added  a  num- 
ber of  frame  buildings  to  the  old  brick  structure.  This 
firm  was  changed  to  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.  which  built 
the  splendid  new  factory  in  Morrisville.  It  is  understood  that 
the  lease  under  which  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.  operated  the 
factory  has  two  years  yet  to  run.  It  is  understood  that  the 
company  will  tear  down  the  frame  buildings  which  it  erected 
and  then  endeavored  to  dispose  of  the  lease. 

*  *    » 

The  Woven  Steel  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  have  reelected  the 
old  officers :  John  S.  Broughton  president,  John  H.  Janeway,  Jr., 
vice  president,  Karl  G.  Roebling  treasurer.  Manager  Kelso 
states  that  the  sales  of  this  company  are  considerably  ahead  of 
those  of  last  year.  The  company  is  putting  on  the  market  a 
new  brand  of  hose,  known  as  convex  steel  armored,  for  air, 
water,  or  steam  pressure.  The  armor  is  a  special  pattern,  roll- 
ed at  the  Roebling  mills  in  Trenton,  and  applied  to  the  hose  by 
special  machiney. 

*  *    * 

Work  has  been  commenced  by  the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.  on  the  construction  of  a  new  frame  storehouse, 
to  measure  40  X  200  feet.  The  land  owned  by  the  company 
between  their  factory  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  being 
enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence.  The  company's  coal  trestle, 
which  was  damaged  recently  by  the  coal  igniting  and  burning 
for  some  time,  has  been  repaired.  The  company  report  that 
the  new  artesian  well  is  a  success  and  the  whole  supply  of 
water  needed  is  secured  from  it. 

*  *    * 

No  decision  has  been  given  yet  in  the  suit  of  the  Eurek^a 
Fire  Hose  Co.  (Jersey  City)  against  the  Eureka  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Trenton  for  an  order  restraining  the  latter 
company  from  using  the  word  "  Eureka  ".  Argument  on  the 
evidence  in  the  case  took  place  before  Vice  Chancellor  Emory 
in  Newark  on  April  4,  and  he  still  has  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment. 

The  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  report  business  as  rushing, 
with  orders  booked  two  months  ahead.  Manager  Harry  E. 
Evans  stated  that  the  company  were  as  busy  as  they  cared  to  be. 

William  McCabe,  aged  28,  assistant  engineer  at  the  factory 
of  the  Crescent  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  had  his  left  hand  so 
badly  crushed  in  a  mixing  mill  in  the  factory  on  April  15,  that 
amputation  was  necessary.  He  was  on  duty  with  the  night 
turn,  and,  the  superintendent  says,  had  no  orders  to  go  near  the 
mill,  as  that  was  not  a  part  of  his  work. 

The  Crescent  Belting  and  Packing  Co.  report  business  as  un- 
usually good,  and  state  that  the  output  of  hose  this  season  will 
exceed  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  mill  is  being  operated 
steadily,  night  and  day.  A  satisfactory  number  of  orders  are 
being  booked  ahead. 

The  rubber  cutters  at  the  mill  of  the  Lambertville  Rubber 
Co.  have  formed  a  union  and  elected  George  Hartman  presi- 
dent, Frank  Cole  secretary,  and  Horatio  Ege  treasurer. 
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ADDITIONAL  TRADE  NOTES. 


THE  four  members  of  Boston  Rubber  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  No.  174,  including  President  Nurenberg,  mention- 
ed in  the  last  India  Rubber  World  as  having  been  expelled 
for  going  back  to  their  work  in  the  Union  Rubber  Co.'s  factory 
while  a  strike  was  in  progress  there,  were  reinstated  in  the 
Union  on  April  21.  Meanwhile,  the  strike  of  the  garment 
makers,  ended  on  March  17,  had  been  declared  on  again. 

=  The  foremen  and  clerks  of  L.  Candee  &  Co,  (New  Haven, 
Connecticut),  to  the  number  of  fifty,  on  the  evening  of  April  20, 
tendered  a  complimentary  banquet  to  their  superintendent, 
Mr.  John  H.  Pearce,  at  the  Tontine  Hotel,  New  Haven. 

=  The  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co.  (New  York)  have  leased 
the  premises  No.  2334  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  which  are  being 
remodelled  for  their  use. 

=  The  new  courthouse  now  building  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 
will  be  floored  with  the  "  Interlocking  "  tiling  of  the  New  York 
Belling  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited.  The  original  contract  was 
for  marble  floors,  but  this  was  changed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors. 

=  At  the  recent  annual  town  meeting  of  Cranston,  Rhode 
Island,  a  resolution  to  exempt  the  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 
from  taxation  for  five  years  was  defeated. 

=The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.  have  decided  to  equip  their 


plant  at  Rockfall,  Connecticut,  devoted  hitherto  to  the  making 
of  cotton  yarns,  with  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  elastic  web- 
bing. Webbing  is  now  made  at  some  of  the  company's  mills  in 
South  Farms,  in  the  same  state. 

=  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Davis  has  joined  forces  with  the  Continental 
Rubber  Works  (Erie,  Pennsylvania)  and  will  have  full  charge 
of  their  sales.  The  small  plant  which  he  has  been  operating 
for  some  time  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  been  given  up,  and  the 
machinery  disposed  of. 

=  Morgan  &  Wright  (Chicago)  are  pushing  actively  a  line  of 
rubber  heels. 

=Frank  Venn  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  packing  de- 
partment of  the  Edgeworth  factory  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
Co.,  to  succeed  John  N.  Williams,  resigned.  Mr.  Williams  had 
occupied  the  position  for  29  years,  while  Mr.  Venn  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  for  25  years.  Mr.  Venn  has  been 
mentioned  in  The  India  Rubber  World  several  times  as  the 
patentee  of  an  ingenious  device  for  marking  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  with  sizes. 

=  Albert  B.  Beers,  broker  in  India-rubber  and  commercial 
paper  (New  York)  will,  on  May  1,  remove  from  No.  58  William 
street  to  No.  68  William  street. 

=  E.  H.  Cutler,  formerly  selling  agent  of  the  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.,  is  now  connected  with  the  selling  department  of 
the  Atlantic  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


THERE  was  a  somewhat  easier  condition  of  the  market 
during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  including  a  decline 
amounting  to  4  cents  on  higher  Para  grades.    Latterly, 
however,  prices  have  advanced  to  the  level  which  ex- 
isted at  our  last  report,  besides  which  they  are  more  firmly 
held.     While  arrivals  have  continued  heavy,  deliveries  for  con- 
sumption have  been  large. 

The  report  of  the  last  Antwerp  sale,  in  another  column,  would 
indicate  a  declining  market  there.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  prices  obtained  were  lower  in  some  cases 
than  the  brokers'  valuations,  the  valuations  had  been  raised.  The 
prices  paid  were  on  a  parity  with  the  actual  prices  of  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  the  trade  an  importer  states: 
"  Of  course  there  is  a  '  corner'  on  rubber,  and  a  bad  one,  but 
it  came  about  in  the  desire  to  get  rubber  for  actual  consump- 
tion and  not  as  a  speculation.  The  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
bought  so  heavily  for  their  present  and  future  needs  that  they 
got  a  large  share  of  the  stock  in  sight ;  then  the  importers,  to 
cover  their  '  shorts,'  were  forced  to  jump  in  and  get  what  they 
could.     It  is  a  corner,  but  a  perfectly  natural  one." 

Arrivals  at  Pard,  of  all  grades,  including  Caucho,  for  the  past 
four  seasons,  have  been  as  follows,  in  metric  tons  : 

1900*01.       1901-02.        1902-03.       1903-04. 

To  December  31 11,300        13,630         12,250        13,470 

To  April  30 24,350         26,670         26,020      326,305 

[fl-To  April  28,  1904.] 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  April  29— the  current  date: 

PARA.  May  i.  '03.  Apr.  1,  '04.  Apr.  29, 

Islands,  fine,  new go@gi  107(0)108  io8@i09 

Islands,  fine,  old 92@g3  @  @ 

Upriver,  fine,  new g2@93  iog@uo  ni®ii2 

Upriver,  fine,  old g8@gg  iio@m  ii2@M3 

Islands,  coarse,  new 59@6o  07®  68  64®  65 

Islands,  coarse,  old @  @  @ 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 7£@73  S6@  87  86@  87 

Upriver,  coarse,  old ®  ©  © 


Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 5g@6o 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 70@7i 


69©  70 
77@  78 


6g@  70 

78@  79 


The  market  for  other  sorts  in  New  York,  changes  in  which 
have  been  about  the  same,  is  as  follows  : 


AFRICAN. 

Sierra  Leone,  istqualit>95  ©96 

Massai,  red 95  @g6 

Benguella 75  ©76 

Cameroon  ball 65  @66 

Accra  flake 36  ©37 

Lopori  ball,  prime g3  ©94 

Lopori  strip,  prime g2  ©93 

Ikelemba 96  @97 

Madagascar,  pinky 82  ©83 

Late  Para  cables  quote : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine 6$8oo 

Islands,  coarse 3$yoo 

Exchange, 

Last  Manaos  advices : 
Upriver,  fine. ...   8$ooo 


CENTRALS. 

Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .77  ©78 

Guayaquil,  strip 67  ©68 

Nicaragua,  scrap  .. .    .76  ©77 

Panama,  slab 58  ©59 

Mexican,  scrap   74  ©75 

Mexican,  slab   56  ©57 

Mangabeira,  sheet. . .  .50  ©57 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 83  ©84 

Borneo @ 


Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,  fine 8|ooo 

Upriver,  coarse 6$ooo 


Upriver,  coarse 5$8oo 


Exchange,    \*%d. 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots— in  cents  per  pound  — show  a  slight  decline  from  the 
last  published  prices,  as  follows  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes— Domestic b\i  @  §Yi 

Do  — Foreign 5  %  @  5% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4      ©  4% 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber 7K  @  13A 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4 

Air  Brake  Hose 1%  ©  2% 

Fire  and  Large  Hose   1  %  ©  1% 

Garden  Hose i?s  &  i'A 

Matting &@I 
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In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  58  William  street.  New  York)  advises  us 
as  follows : 

"  During  April  money  has  ruled  very  easy,  and  there  has 
been  most  of  the  time  a  good  demand  for  paper  at  5@6  per 
cent,  according  to  grade,  and  in  some  instances  as  low  as  4>£ 
per  cent,  for  prime  notes." 

Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  {Excluding  Caucho). 


Stocks,  February  29. . . .  tons 
Arrivals.   March 1654 


Aggregating 1756 

Deliveries,  March 


Stocks,  March  31 . 


NEW  YORK. 

Fine  and 
Medium. 

Coarse. 

Total 
1904. 

Total 
1003. 

Total 
1902. 

102 

1654 

•3  = 

762  = 

"5 

241b 

299 
1671 

704 

1407 

1756 
1539 

775   = 
746  = 

2531 

2285 

1970 
M3I 

2III 
>5'7 

217 

29  = 

246 

539 

594 

PAR  A. 
1904.        1903.         1902. 
Stocks.  Feb.  29.'.. tons  435  30       1030 

Arrivals,  March 3970    4030      3115 


ENGLAND. 
1904.         1903.        1902. 
380       1 145        1610 
875        1455        "9° 


Aggregating 4405     4060      4145 

Deliveries,  March 3800     3305       3585 


1255 
775 


2600       2800 
1050         975 


Stocks,  Mar.  31..  605         255         560 


480       1550       1825 


1904 

World's  visible  supply,  March  31 tons       2506 

Para  receipts,  July   1  to  March  31 22,345 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 3129 

Afloat  from  Pari  to  United  States,  March  31.         392 
Afloat  from  Pari  to  Europe,  March  3t 783 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  March  and  the  first  nine  months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 


1903. 

IQ02. 

4547 

5811 

21.211 

22.269 

2329 

2236 

1229 

1232 

974 

1600 

From— 

Rio  Partis — Acre tons 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  Solimoes 

Rio  Negro .... 


1904. 

234 
356 
329 
H5 
46 
26 


1903- 

567 
206 

384 
85 

103 
90 


IC)02. 

795 
29S 
505 
198 
58 
58 


July-March. 

i-,"j.  >903.  IgOa. 

5165  5040  5914 
2444  2074  2579 
3'"  3155 
2183  1415 
1268 
539 


735 
384 


3194 

1210 

1450 

317 


Total 1 106 

Caucho 630 


1435 
372 


1912 
567 


14,022  13,491  14.664 
2760  2139  2393 


Total 1736  1807  2479   16,78215,63017,057 

Antwerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  The  easier 
tone  for  Pard  sorts  made  itself  felt  at  our  inscription  sale  of 
April  15.  Some  fine  grades  sold  at  unchanged  prices,  but  less 
well  conditioned  lots  were  cheaper.  The  average  decline  may 
be  calculated  at  about  2}£  per  cent.,  or  22  to  25  centimes  per 
kilogram.     The  principal  lots  sold  as  follows: 

Valuation.  Sold  at. 

Uele  strips francs     970     g.57j£@  9.70 

Aruwimi 9.90     9.65     (§9.90 

Upper  Congo  ball 10.85   10.50     @io.6o 

Mongalla  s'.rips 10.50  10.15 

Uele  strips 10.15  10  15 

Lomami  pieces n.  10.70 

Katanga  red 10.65  10.50 

The  next  monthly  sale  will  take  place  on  May  10  when  about 
400  tons  will  be  catalogued.     Actual  stock  now  about  450  tons. 

C.  SCHMID  &  CO.,  SUCCESSEURS. 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  April  IS,  1904. 

RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  ANTWERP. 

March  23. — By  the  Anversville,  from  the  Congo  : 

Bunge &  Co   (Societe  Gene'rale  Africaine)  kilos  127,000 

Do (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs)       1,000 

Do  (Societe  Isangi)     10,000 


137 

tons 

31 

22 

' ' 

to 

t< 

14 

" 

16 

11 

14 

1 ' 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Anversoise) 

Do         (Societe  "  La  Kotto") 

Do         (Sultanats  du  Haut  Obangi) 

Societe  ABfR 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co (La  Lobay) 

Charles  Dethier (La  Uaut  Sangha) 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise ( Sud  Kamerun ) 

Do         (La  Lulonga) 

Do         ( Beige  du  Uaut  Congo) 

Do         (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

Do         (Cie.  de  Lomami) 

M.  S.  Cols (Societe  Baniembe) 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux  (Cie.  de  la  N'Goko) 
Do         (Produits  de  la  Sangha) 

April.  12. — By  the  Philippevillt,  from  the  Co 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Gene'rale  Africaine)  kilos 

Do        (Societe  Anversoise) 

Do         Comite  Special  Katanga) 

Do        (Sultanats  du  Haut  Obangi) 

Societe  A  B  I  R 

Societe  Equatoriale  Congolaise 

L.  &  W.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co (Alimaienne) 

Do  (La  Lobay) 

M.  S.  Cols (Societe  L'lkelemba) 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise,  (Beige  du  Haut  Congo) 

Do  (Cie.  de  Lomami) 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux 

Do  

Charles  Dethier (La  M'Poko) 

Comptoir  Commerciale  Anversois.j.  .(Societe  Ibenga) 
Cie.  Commercial  des  Colonies 


28,000 
3.000 
2,000 

76,000 
5.000 
3,000 
7,000 
3,000 
7,000 

35,000 

15,000 
6,000 
4,000 
1,000 

ngo: 

43,000 

6,000 

19,000 

11,000 

21,000 

5,000 

15,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

8,000 

1,000 

6,000 

2,700 

7,000 

500 

3.000 


333,000 


157,200 


ANTWERP 

RUBBER 

STATISTICS   FOR 

MARCH. 

Details. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1 901. 

1900. 

Stocks,  Jan.  31.  kilos 
Arrivals  in  March..  . 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

335.090 
751.077 

646, t24 
io4.953 

1,086,167 
385,432 

700,735 

1,637,802 

1  322,806 

314.996 

t. 547.967 

475,538 
428,455 

398'743 
29,712 

903,993 
632,109 

984,820 

258,131 

=35.518 
22,613 

78l,10O 
570,052 

528,795 
41,257 

1,351,152 
507,318 

618,800 
416,278 

332,587 
83,691 

Aggregating.... 

1,242,951 
401,273 

1.035,078 
30O,Ol8 

Stocks,  March  31 . 

271,884 

1,146,128 

1,008,997 
137.13' 

1.532,349 

841,678 

[,501,489 

1 ,436  687 
64,802 

843.834 

735,060 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 
Other  sorts 

1,573,310 

1,403,293 

170,017 

1,343,515 

1,776,314 

1,475.996 

300,318 

Sales  since  Jan.  r. . . 

1,074,520 

1,333,245 

London. 

Edward  Till  &  Co.  [April  1]  report  stocks  : 

1904. 
f  Para  sorts tons    — 

LONDON  ^°rne0---p i 

I  Assam  and  Rangoon, . .    6 

(Other  sorts 206 

Total 216 


1902 


Liverpool 


Para. 


483 

Other  sorts 668 


26 

132 

3 

188 

39 

438 

217 

609 

1548  ' 
760 

1821 
896 

Total,  United  Kingdom 1367        2525 

PRICES  PAID   DURING    MARCH. 


3326 


1904. 


1903. 


Para  fine,  hard 4/6     ©4/9       3/8     ©3/10*4  *3/  0}{@3/i14 

Do      soft 4/5     @4/  8       3/8     @3/io      +3/1     @3/3M 

Negroheads,  scrappy.  .3/  6^@3/  9       3/o><@3/  l}4      2/  5%@2/7 
Do  Cameta..2/io^@2/u>^  2/5^@2/  6         2/  2K@2/3 

Bolivian 4/  6^@4/  8  3/1     @3/2 

[•Spot,    t  Forward.) 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [March  31] : 

The  receipts  during  March  have  been  larger  than  were  expected,  but 
as  the  deliveries,  especially  in  America,  are  larger  in  proportion,  there  is 
no  accumulation  of  unsold  Paia  rubber  at  the  consuming  centtrs.  Re- 
ports from  the  trade  would  appear  to  indicate  that  although  the  demand 
will  absorb  what  Para  rubber  may  arrive  during  the  next  few  months. 
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thus  preventing  a  decline  in  value,  the  volume  of  business  may  not  be  so 
large  as  to  necessitate  a  further  advance  of  prices. 

Their  preceding  report,  after  analyzing  returns  of  arrivals,  de- 
liveries, and  stocks,  had  said  : 

The  figures  reveal  the  remarkable  expansion  in  the  trade  -  -  -  The 
general  estimate  of  March,  1904,  receipts  makes  a  further  reduction  of 
supplies  more  than  probable,  and  reserve  stocks  during  the  next  few 
months,  perhaps  till  the  late  autumn,  are  bound  to  be  exceedingly  small. 
Ruling  prices  would  not  therefore  appear  to  be  at  all  too  high. 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.\ 
April  4. — By  the  steamer  Horatio,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 


Importers.  Fine. 

Poel  &  Arnold 201,000 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 130,600 

United  States  Rubber  Co.     86,800 
William  Wright  &  Co. .. .     36.300 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 16,100 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co.. 
New  York  Commercial  Co 
Edmund   Reeks  &  Co. . . . 


Coa 


Herbst  Brothers. 


Medium. 
47,700 
25,300 
tS.goo 
3.000 
300 

5,100        6,400 

4.200 

3,200 

2.200        ...    .  800 


Caucho. 
55,200  70,400= 
70,600  35,600= 
57,400  26,000= 
17,400  .....= 
6,400     3,600= 


Total. 

374.30O 

262,100 

189.IOO 

56.700 

26,400 

11,500 

4,200 

3,200 

3.O0O 


April  6. — By  the  steamer  Maranlunse,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 


United  States  Rubber  Co.  186,800 

Poel  &  Arnold 147,800 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    99.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 30,800 

William  Wright  &  Co 36,700 

Charles  Ahrenfeldt  &  Son       

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.     28,900 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 5, 700 

Thomsen  &  Co 4 , 1 00 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..       4,100 


42,200     71,300  64,900= 

45,100  108,900  19,200= 

17,900     54,000     2,900= 

7,700     47  300  22,700= 

3,500     56,100     = 

64,400= 

7,500       2,400       ....= 
400       6,700  20,600= 

200       7,700     = 

2,200     = 


365,200 

321,000 

173,800 

108,500 

96,300 

64,400 

38,800 

33,400 

9,ooo 

6,300 


Total   540,900  124,500356,600194,700=1,216,700 

April  25. — By  the  steamer  Hubert,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  99,700 

Poel  &  Arnold    45 ,300 

William  Wright  &  Co. .. .  36,900 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1 1,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  9,700 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn  ....  9,800 

Lionel  Hagenears  &  Co..  4,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 8,200 


25.900 

48,700 

61,900= 

236,200 

12,400 

46,700 

46,700= 

15'. 100 

9,400 

19,600 

4,700= 

70,6co 

2.000 

39,800 

500= 

53.300 

2,400 

8,700 

20,800 

2,800 

6,300 

. .  ..= 

18,900 

i,Soo 

5,800 

3.500 

8,700 

i,70c= 

22,100 

Total 478,100     95,200221,600135,600=    930,500 


Total 224,600     5S.400  180,306  115,500=     578,800 

[Note.— The  steamer  Pe-lycarp.  from  Para,  is  due  at  New  York  on  May  5,  with 
280  tons  Rubber  and  50  tons  Caucho.] 


PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POINDS 

Apr.  11— By  the  lTrrtbrirt  =  Llverpool  : 
George  A.  Aldeu  &  Co.  (Caucho)  ...    51,000 

Apr,  12.— I!y  the  Kroonland= Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  &Co.;(Fine) 12.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Coarse) 1,500    13,500 

Aph.  15— By  the  Ce<irac=Llverpool: 

l'oel  Si  Arnold  (Coarse) 15  000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Caucho).; 13,000    28,000 

Apr.  16.— By  the  Campania^.  Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Caucho) 22,000 


OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 


Mar.  20.— By  El  Dora<io=New  Orleans : 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 6.500 

A.T.MorseACo 6.600 

A.  N.  Rotholz 1,000    14,000 

Mar.  26.— By  the  Monterey = Mexico: 

Graham,  Hiukley  &Co 2,200 

Fred  Probst  &  Co 2,000 

E.  Steiger  *  Co 1,000 

Isaac  Kubie  &Co 200 


Mar.  28.— By  the  Penmylvania  =  Ha.mburg: 
Poel&  Arnold 

Mar.  29.— By  the  Yuca (an^ Colon: 

Hlrzol,  Feltman  &  Co 

Livingstone  &  Co 

Meyer  Hecht 

A.  Santos  &;Co 

Fred.  Probst  &  Co 

Dumarest  &  Co 

American  Trading  Co 

Rosenthal  Son  s  &  Co 

W.  R.Grace  &Co 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

R.  G   Bartbold  

Bartling  &  De  Leon  

Lawrence  .lohnson&Co 

Fld.tnque  Bros  *  Co 


r.,400 


:,suo 


Mar.  29— By  the4!rai=Greytown: 

Livingstone  &  Co  

A.  D.  straus&Co 

E.  B.  Strout 

G.  Amsinck  4  Co : 

Andreas  &Co 

Jlminez  &  Escobar 

Pedro  A.  Lopez 

Apr.  1.— By  the  Jason = Mexico : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 

H.  Marquardt&  Co 

Apr.  1.— By  Ei  Affto=New  Orleans: 

A.T.  Morse  &  Co 

George  J.  Worth  

A.  N.  Rotholz 

Eggers*  Helnleln 


5.000 

4,800 

2.900 

2.500 

2,200 

1.800 

1,500 

1.400 

1,100 

700 

600 

500 

400 

300 

200 

25,800 

9.000 

3,500 

3.000 

2,200 

2.0O0 

500 

300 

20,500 

11,000 

600 

11, M0 

3,500 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

10,500 

Apr.  2.— By  the  BoZtoia=Costa  Rica,  etc.: 

<li  iham  Hinkley*  Co 1.800 

Kunhardl&Co 1.000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 5u0 

Silva,  Bussenius&Co 600 

Charles  K.  Grlffln 200     4,000 

Apr  4.— By  the  T/i«*ipi8=Bahla: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 19,500 

Hirsch  A  Kaiser 10,000 

Eggers*  Heiulein 5,700 

A.D.HItch&Co 3,300    38,500 

Apr.  5.— By  the  4(ene=Cartagena: 

Sperling  &  Williams 3,500 

Issac  Kuble&co 1,500 

American  Trading  Co 1,200     0,200 

Ant.  5.— By  the  i'(m(tiif/o=Mexlco: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 12,000 

Apr.  6.— By  the  Cily  0/  Wa»hinoton=Colon: 

Hlrzel.  Feltman  &  Co 7.600 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 3,100 

MeyerHeeht  7.900 

Fidamiue  Bros.  *  1  o 2,800 

Piza  Nephews  &  Co 1.600 

W.Loalza&Co 1,100 


Apr.  13.— By  the  Brandenburg= Bremen: 
Eggers  &  Heiulein 

Apr.  18.— By  the  Pretoria=Hamburg: 
Poel  *  Arnold 

Apr.  18.— By  the  Fumuri=Mexlco: 

(Jeorge  A.  Alden  &Co 

H.  ManuaYdt  &  Co 

E.  N.Tibbals&Co 

E.Steiger&Co 


i.000 
500 
200 
300      4,000 


6,600 


silva  Bussenius*  Co 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros. 
Fred  Peterson  &  Co..   . 

Mecke  &  Co 

D.  A.  De  Lima  &  Co.... 
Suzarte*  Whitney 


400 
100 
400 
800 
200 
200 
100 


26,600 


Apr.  19.— By  the  SMen'ti =Cartagena: 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 1300 

Kunhardt&Co    i'ico 

American  Trading  Co i'ooo 

(iulterman  Rosenteld  &  Co L100 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co aoo 

D.  A.  DeLima*  Co 300 

Cadenas  &  Coe 500 

A.  D.  Straus* Co 500 

A.  N.  Kotholz 200 

Apr.  20.— By  the  ^IIianca=Colon  : 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 7,800 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 2.200 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons 3000 

O.  N.  Carrlngton  &  Co  1,400 

Meyer  Heclit 1200 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle. j*200 

f).  A.  De  Lima  &  Co 1,000 

Kunhardt&Co .  400 

Pomares&Cushman 300 

Eggers*  Helnleln 500    19,000 


Apr.  6.— By  El  Din=Galveston: 
Fred.  Probst  &  Co 


Apr.  11.— By  the  Proteu*=New  Orleans: 

A.T.  Morse  &Co 4.500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,500 

Kosenthal  Sons  &  Co 1,000 

K.  Mandell&Co 300 


Apr.  20.— By  the  Bj/ron=Bahla : 

I  J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 40,000 

4,600  1  Hirsch  &  Kaiser 30,000 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 14,000    84,000 

Apr.  21.— By  E!  Siglo=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 10  000 

A.  N.  Rotholz 5.000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 4,500    19.600 


Apr.  12.— By  the  /Wii'0ha»i/=Greytown: 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co 2,500 

E.  B.  Strout 2.500 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 700 

A.  Held 4.600 

Isaac  Kubie  &  Co 1,500    11,700 

Apr.  12.— By  the  Seguranca^ Colon: 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 6,000 

E.  B.  Strout 4,200 

Meyer  Hecht 2,700 

Livingstone  &  Co —  2.300 

Hlrzel.  Feltman  A  Co 1,700 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 1,400 

Alberto  Dumarest  2,800 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1.S00 

i..Santos&Co 1.000 

Andreas*  Co l.oon 

L  Johnson  SCo 800 

Smithers,  Nordenholt  &  Co 800    26,000 

Apr.  13.— Bythe  iUa?ua«ilto=Mexico: 

George  A.  Alden* Co 22  000 

H.  Maiquardt*  Co 3,000 

Samuels  SCuramlngs 2,500 

L.  N.  Chemedlln  &  Co 1,000 

Graham,  Hlnkley  &  Co ..  700 

American  Trading  Co  200   29,400 


AFRICANS. 

Liverpool: 


Mar.  28.— By  the  Etruria 
United  States  Rubber  Co 18,000 

Mar.  28.— By  the  Pen;<syl!iim<i=Hamburg : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 27  000 

Poel  &  Arnold 15,000   42,000 

Mar.  30.— By  the  Oceanic=  Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 45.000 

Poel&Arnold 42,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 38.000 

A.T.  Morse&Co  ll.OfiO 

William  Wright*  Co 6.000  142,000 

Mar.  30.— By  the  Finland= Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold 11.000 

A.T.Morse&Co 7,000    18,000 

Apr.  1.— By  the  Potsdam = Rotterdam: 
Poel*  Arnold ...  12.000 

Apr.  2.-By  the  Patricia^ Hamburg: 

A.  T.Morse*  Co 38.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 35,000 

Joseph  Cantor 11,000   84,000 
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AFRICANS— Continued 

Apr.  4.— By  the  re»edos=Lisbon  : 
Poel  &  Arnold.     .  57,000 

Apr.  5.— By  the  Vaderland- Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 290,000 

RobinsonS  Tallrnan 18.000 

Poel  &  Arnold 1U.0OD  3IS.OO0 

APR.6.— By  the  Ueorgic=  Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold 34.000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 13.600    47,500 

Apr.  7.— By  the  Teu(omc=Liverpool: 

United  States  RubberCo 72.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &CO 40,(100 

Poel  &  Arnold 29,000 

Gtorge  A.  Alden  &  Co 26.000 

William  Wright  &  Co 4.600  171,600 

Apr.  11.— By  the  Celtic=  Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 68,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 21,000    92.0CO 

Apr.  11.— By  the  lSeluravia  =  Hamburg: 

A.T.  Morse  &Co 27.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,500    38,500 

Apr.  11.— By  the  67.  /'au(=London: 

Poel  &  Arnold 3.500 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 2,000      5,500 

Apr.  12.— By  tUe  Kroonl<ind=  Antwerp: 
Poel&Arnold 22,000 

Apr.  13.-  By  the  Iiyndam= Rotterdam  : 
Poel  &  Arnold 66,00o 

Apr.  13.— By  the  Cedric=  Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000 

Poel&Arnokl 6.000 

Joseph  Cantor...  9,000    20,000 

Apr.  16.— By  the  Campani«=Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 27.000 

A.T.  Morse*  Co 13.000 

Poel&  Arnold 11,600   51,000 

Apr.  19.— By  the  fenljH«lar= Lisbon: 

UnitedSt&tes  Rubber  Co 67.000 


AFEICANS-Continufd. 
Apr.  21.— By  the  Majestic  ^Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 35,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 56.000 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 2,600 

Rubber  Trading  Co 3,500   97,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

Apr.  4.— By  the  Hudson=Singapore: 

William  Wright  &  Co 34.000 

Poel&Arnold ,.  ..    21.000 

Pierre  J.  Betts  11.000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 18,000 

D.A.Suaw&Co 9,500    96.500 

Apr.  20.— By  the  Wrarte)i/i;(.<=Caleutta: 
Mohl,  Schutte  &  Co 3,600 

FONTIANAK. 

Air.  4.— By  the  Hudson=Slngapore : 

William  Wright*  Co 526,noo 

Poel&Arnold 140000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 45,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 20,000 

D.A.Shaw&Co 85.000  815,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 

pounds. 

Mar.  31.— By  the  Oceanic=Liverpool: 
Earle  Brothers 3,000 

Apr.  2.— By  the  Lucanta^ Liverpool: 
Earle  Brothers 3,500 

Apr.  11.— By  the  Be(arar/£a=Hamburg: 

Toorder         15,000 

Kempshall  Manufacturing  Co 1,600   16,500 

BALATA. 

Mar.  28.— By  the  67.  Louts=London: 
Henry  A.  Gould  Co 7,000 

Mar.  28.— By  the  Mciracas=Trtnidad : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co  3.000 

ArR.  11.— By  the  67.  Pau(=London: 

Henry  A.  Gould 2,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 1,500     4,000 


Apr.  22.— By  the  Grcnoda=Trlnidad: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000 

Eggers&  Helnlein 1,600    12,500 


CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF   NEW   YORK — MARCH. 

Imports:                                      pounds.  value. 

India-rubber 8,920  932  $6,260,096 

Gutta-percha 30,128  18,586 

Uutta-Jelutong  (Pontianak)  ...  1.420.760  47,433 

Total 10,371,820  56,332,214 

Exports : 

India-rubber  90.381  $  72.513 

Reclaimed  rubber 29.101  3,958 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1,554,429         8  95,763 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

POUNDS 

Mar.  3.— By  the  Benaalia  —  Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 95,944 

Mar  7.— By  the  67ichem=Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 5,200 

Mar.  9.— By  the  Cestrian  =Llverpool : 
Poel&Arnold— African 13,640 

Mar.  21.— By  the  Bosnia= Hamburg  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 4,850 

Mar.  22.— By  the  3ftc/ityan=Llverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 18,413 

Mar.  29.— By  the  Cafcmorc=Antwerp: 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 14,310 

Mar.  81. -By  the  Iiy/iemitin=Llverpool: 
Poel&  Arnold-African , 14,943 

Total 167,200 

[Value,  $89,603.] 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

9,159,478 
4,982,409 

237,848 
235,498 

8,921.630 
4,746,9" 

5,438,048 
4,628,064 

10,066,II2 

9,644,096 

11,242.448 

3,612,448 
3,225,046 

1,825,600 
1,403,018 

14,141,887 

10,727,780 

9.621,307 

473,346 
5",395 
492.495 

13,668,541 

10,216,385 

9,128,812 

6,837,494 
6,760,544 
5,225,248 

3,228,6l8 
2,883,552 
6,017,200 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

3,312,320 
2,832,500 

1,337.380 
696,300 

1,974,940 
2,136,200 

Two  months,  1902 

101,640 

218,020 
310,640 

660 

3,960 
42.240 

100,980 

Two  months,  1904   

6,144,820 

5,566,220 

4,695.460 

2,033,680 
2,151,820 
I,7II,l60 

4,111,140 
3,414.400 
2,984.300 

214,060 
268,400 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,755,940 
805,860 

1,559.360 
728,860 

1,196,580 
77,000 

February,  1904 

292,380 
243,100 

44O 
2,640 

291,940 
240,460 

Two  months,  1903 

Two  months,  1902 

Two  months,  1904 

3,561,800 
2,399,540 
3,350,380 

2,288,220 
1,567,280 
1,209.340 

1,273,580 

832,260 

2.141,040 

535,480 
477,180 
440,220 

3,080 
440 
440 

532,400 
476,740 
439.780 

BELGIUM.* 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NKT  IMPORTS. 

Note. — German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata, 

February,  1 904 

1,379,356 

895,228 

484,128 

337,180 
2.034,065 

old  rubber,  and  substitutes.     French,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
figures  include  Gutta-percha.    The  exporti  from  the  United 
States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canada  consumption. 

•  General  Commerce.                                                             fSpecial  Commerce 

2,137.722 
3.501,795 

1,800,542 
1,467,730 
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Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN   TO    EXPORT  ORDERSE 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write.  Head    Office    WarerOOmS 45"49    Front    St.,     W.,     TORONTO,     CANADA. 


=  =  THE  =  = 

GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

RUBBER   BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNIE,  Gen'I  flgr. 


Factories:  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Mention  The  India  Rubber   World  when  you 


Journal  d'Agriculture  Tropicale, 

AGRICULTURAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  COriHERCIAL. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.    VILBOUCHEVITCH, 

10,   Rue   Delambre,    Paris,    (France.) 


Subscription 


ONE  YEAR,    . 
SIX  MONTHS, 


20  FRANCS. 
10  FRANCS. 


The  Journal  of  Tropical  Agriculture  deals  with  all  branches  of 
tropical  cultivation,  giving  prominence  to  the  planting  of  Caoutchouc  and  the 
scientilic  study  of  Caoutchouc  species.  The  Journal  is  international  in 
character,  and  is  planned  especially  to  interest  readers  in  all  lands  where  the 
French  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


The  Tropical   Agriculturist 

PUBLISHER  monthly  by 
A.  M.  ft  J.  FERGUSON,  COLOMBO,  CEYLON. 


ALL 


about  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao.  Tobacco,  Cardamoms,  Cotton,  Cinchona,  Sugar 
Liberian  Coffee,  India-rubber,  Cinnamon,  Cassia,  Cocoanuts,  Palmira  and  other 
Palm  Trees,  Aloes  and  other  Fibre  Plants,  Rice,  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetables,  Citronella 
and  other  Grasses  yielding  Essential  Oils,  Gum,  and  other  Tropical  Products. 

Rates  of  Subscription  for  America,  including  Postage. 

Yearly,  $5.50.        In  Advance,  $4.50. 
Half  Yearly.  $3.00.        "  "         $2.60. 

The  whole  sixteen  volumes  published  can  be  had  for  $88. 


The   Ceylon    Observer 

(CIRCULATES  throughout  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  Southern  India.  Its  Over. 
^  land  Edition  circulates  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Annual  sub- 
scription, $15.00.  Overland  Observer  (Weekly),  $8.00.  The  Advertising  Rates 
are  moderate.  Special  quotations  given  for  Trade  Announcements,  appearing  (or  a 
series  of  insertions. 

t3^~Maps  of  Ceylon  and  Estates,  Ceylon  Directory,  Planting  Manuals,  etc- 
Cheques  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  MANAGER,  Ceylon  Observer* 
Mention  The  India.  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 
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The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 


ESTABLISHED    1855 

I^A.iTXJF^.CTTJREHS    OP 


Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Mats,  Matting 

and  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 


«.«'< 


WAREROOMS : 
Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.     J 

NEW  YORK. 


^!i 


BRANCH  STORES: 

96-98  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 

71  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON 

221  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

30  &  32  Fremont  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


*%  '"'-'J,'  1  * , 


A.  SPA  DONE,  Prs. 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Vice-Pre». 
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MATTHEW  HAWE,  Tremi. 
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1856  FORTY-EIGHT  YEARS  1  904 
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TYR1AN 
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RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  ALL   DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

TYER     RUBBER    COMPANY, 
Andover,  Mass. 
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FARREL   FOUNDRY  AND  HACHINE   CO., 

larPnestthem wourldto?ers  rubber    machinery 
ansonia,  connecticut,  u.  s.  a. 


STANDARD  THREE-PLATEN  BELT  PRESS.     Built  with  any  size  and  number  of  platens. 

CALENDERS,      GRINDERS,      MIXERS,      CRACKERS,      WASHERS,      WARMERS  and  REFINERS. 

HYDRAULIC  BELT  PRESSES,  with  Hydraulic  Stretchers,  MULTIPLE,  HEEL  and  SCREW 

PRESSES,  PUMPS,  ACCUMULATORS  and  FITTINGS. 


Mention  the  tnma  arujixr  tram  when  von  wrtu 


LAMPBLACKS  especially  for  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON.  MASS 
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The  Tropics  Are  Alive 

With    Bugs— Ants,    Spiders,    Ticks,    Fleas,  Jiggers,   Garapatas,  and  scores  of  others. 
If  You  Are  Going  Into  The  Tropics  Take  Along  A  Small  Can  of 

Harvie's   "KILL-BUG" 

25  cents  a  pint.      Is  not  poisonous.      Not  offensive.      Is  not  explosive.      Keeps  forever 

and  kills  insects  of  any  sort. 

THE     HARVIE     DRUG     CO. 

153  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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Wirt  &  Knox  Mfg.  Co. 


MANUniCTUBERS  OF 

WIRTS  PATENT  TUBULAR  ALL  METAL 


HOSE  CARTS  REELS  and  HUMP  RACES 


22  and  24  North  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


^ 


GOflTIflEflTrili  TYRES, 
COHTlHEjTiLIt  JWEGWlCrlli  JUBBEJ  GOODS. 

CONTINENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  &  GUTTAPERCHA  CO., 


Million  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Hanover,  Germany. 
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For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  flanufacturers 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUn  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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'T'HE  recent  success  of  the  rubber  planters  of  Ceylon 
in  marketing  the  product  of  their  cultivated  Hevea 
trees,  at  the  highest  prices  on  record  for  crude  rubber  of 
any  kind,  seems  to  have  had  a  disquieting  effect  upon  some 
of  the  planters  of  Castilloa  in  Mexico.  At  least  they  are 
wondering  whether  they  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  plant- 
ing Castilloa,  when  perhaps  by  cultivating  another  species 
the  same  investment  and  the  same  amount  of  labor  might 
bring  larger  returns.  Until  the  favorable  results  in  the 
Far  East  were  reported,  the  rubber  planters  in  Mexico 
were  not  only  satisfied  with  their  progress  and  prospects, 
but  they  were  enthusiastic.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  should  become  any  less  so. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Hevea  species, 
the  rubber  of  Para,  are  as  well  adopted  to  Mexico  as  to 
Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States.  They  may  yet  prove  to 
be — but  that  is  another  matter.  But  Mexico  is  the  home 
of  Castilloa,  the  source  of  the  first  rubber  of  which  any 
written  record  exists.  And  it  yields  a  good  rubber,  a  ma- 
terial for  which  the  industry  affords  a  certain  and  perma- 
nent demand.  The  product  of  Castilloa,  as  now  marketed, 
is  worth  less  commercially  than  Hevea  rubber.  So  is  silver 
worth  less  by  weight  than  gold,  but  this  fact  neither  dis- 
courages silver  mining  nor  limits  the  use  of  the  cheaper 
metal  in  the  arts.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  rubber 
grown  in  Ceylon  will  sell  for  more  than  the  Mexican  pro- 
duct, but  whether  the  Mexican  plantations  now  under  way 
will  yield  fair  returns  on  the  capital  invested. 

Nobody  knows  what  Mexican  rubber,  prepared  under 
intelligent  supervision,  is  going  to  bring,  as  compared 
with  other  rubbers.  We  know  what  manufacturers  are  pay- 
ing for  the  stuff  which  the  Mexican  Indians  carry  in  driblets 
to  Tuxtepec  and  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  and  which  is 
shipped  thence  ungraded  to  New  York.  But  we  do  not 
understand  that  any  planters  are  contemplating  the  ship- 
ment of  rubber  so  prepared.  What  rubber  really  costs  at 
the  factory  is  not  the  price  paid  to  the  importer,  but  it  is 
the  cost  of  the  rubber  after  it  has  been  cleaned  and  dried. 

Thus  Para  rubber,  imported  at  $1  a  pound,  with  15  per 
cent,  of  shrinkage  in  cleaning,  really  costs  the  manufac- 
turer $1.17^.  At  the  same  time  Mexican  rubber,  imported 
at  only  75  cents,  with  30  per  cent,  shrinkage,  really  costs 
at  the  factory  $1.07  a  pound.  The  chief  explanation  of 
the  high  prices  obtained  by  the  Ceylon  planters  is  that 
they  don't  ship  dirt  to  market  ;  the  percentage  of  shrink- 
age in  their  product  is  almost  nil.  Hence  when  some  Cey- 
lon rubber  sold  recently  in  London  at  $1.29!  per  pound, 
while  Central  American  rubber  brought  only  Si  cents, 
this  difference  alone  formed  no  reason  for  discouraging 
the  planters  of  Castilloa,  which  yields  the  Central  sorts. 
The  latter  rubber  might  have  brought  $1  or  more,  if  pre- 
pared as  carefully  as  the  Ceylon  rubber. 

It  is  not  meant  here  that,  under  any  method  of  treat- 
ment now  understood,  rubber  absolutely  equal  to  "  Para  " 
can  be  prepared  from  Castilloa  j  the  rubbers  are  characteris- 
tically unlike  in  important  respects.  But  in  comparing  the 
selling  prices  of  rubber,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
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the  causes  for  the  existing  difference  in  results  obtained, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  due  to  the  degree  of  care  exer- 
cised in  preparing  rubber  for  market. 

It  appears  that  not  all  of  the  rubber  planters  of  the  Far 
East  are  wholly  satisfied  with  their  prospects.  At  least 
some  of  them  are  heard  from  now  and  then  who  fear  that 
somebody  else  is  likely  to  do  better  than  they  are  doing. 
Some  of  them,  for  instance,  feel  that  the  Castilloa  will  prove 
a  more  prolific  producer  of  rubber  than  the  Hevea,  and 
therefore  more  profitable.  Some  such  complaints  have 
led  The  Straits  Times,  published  at  Singapore,  to  assert 
that  the  planters  have  no  cause  for  worry,  "  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  a  wonderful  market  waiting 
for  all  the  rubber  of  any  kind  that  they  can  produce  within 
this  generation." 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  MONEY? 


A  LEGAL  gentleman  who  introduced  himself  at  the 
■**■  offices  of  The  India  Rubber  World  last  Septem- 
ber as  counsel  for  Mr.  John  Cudahy,  president  of  the 
"  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co  ",  spent  two  hours  in  making 
an  argument — for  which  he  deserved  to  be  well  compen- 
sated by  his  client — against  the  publication  of  articles  in 
our  pages  showing  that  to  be  a  fraudulent  concern.  No 
matter  what  might  have  been  done  in  the  past  by  irre- 
sponsible agents  of  the  company,  the  learned  counsel 
pleaded,  the  standing  of  Mr.  Cudahy,  its  president,  was 
such  that  it  should  be  a  "personal  guaranty"  to  every 
stockholder  of  the  company  that  it  would  carry  out  "  every 
obligation  that  it  has  made  or  shall  make."  The  company 
was  preparing  "  to  broaden  its  character  and  enlarge  its 
facilities  for  useful  labor."  And  the  shareholders  were 
assured,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Cudahy,  of  "the  direct  benefit  of 
his  wide  experience  and  great  executive  ability." 

What  happened  later  was  that  the  company  took  a  new 
name  and  adopted  new  tactics  for  selling  its  shares.  It 
also  stopped  paying  dividends.  In  time  Mr.  Cudahy 
quietly  retired  from  the  company.  But  what  became  of 
his  "  personal  guaranty,"  and  who  got  the  benefit  of  his 
"•great  executive  ability  ?  "  Also,  who  got  the  investors' 
money  ? 

The  present  prices  of  cotton — a  cause  of  no  small  con- 
cern to  the  rubber  trade — if  long  continued,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  production  on  an  increased  scale.  But  where?  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  planters  of  the  southern  United  States 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  prevailing  prices  to  double  their  acre- 
age under  cultivation.  So  long  as  increased  planting,  involv- 
ing an  increase  of  labor,  renders  liable  a  fall  in  prices  and  a 
decline  in  the  rate  of  profit,  a  large  additional  production  is 
not  reasonably  to  be  looked  for.  Why  should  they  grow  two 
bales  of  cotton  for  no  larger  net  profit  than  one  bale  now 
brings,  simply  because  the  rest  of  the  world  wants  cheaper  cot- 
ton goods?  But  the  American  planter  cannot  always  control 
the  situation ;  more  cotton  is  consumed  abroad  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  an  interest  in  cotton  culture  is  growing  in 
many  directions.  And  because  the  English  failed,  in  spite  of 
persistent  efforts  half  a  century  ago,  to  make  India  the  source 
of  her  cotton  supplies,  it  does  not  follow  that  cotton  cannot  be 


grown  outside  of  this  country.  The  fact  is  that  already  more 
than  a  third  of  the  cotton  used  is  grown  abroad,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  time  the  only  hope  of  our  planters  will  be  in  learning 
how  to  produce  cotton  more  cheaply  than  somebody  else  is 
doing  it. 

And  now  comes  Peru  with  a  claim  to  a  goodly  slice  of 
the  rich  rubber  territory  included  in  what  is  known  as  the  Acre 
district  and  lately  relinquished  by  Bolivia  to  Brazil.  The  basis 
of  Peru's  claim  is  an  ancient  boundary  treaty,  but  like  most 
ancient  treaties  that  document  is  capable  of  two  interpreta- 
tions, and  Brazil  can  support  her  reading  of  the  treaty  with  the 
fact  of  present  actual  possession — a  very  strong  point,  as  against 
a  weaker  republic — and  the  further  fact  that  much  of  the  terri- 
tory to  which  Peru  makes  claim  has  no  outlet  except  through 
Brazilian  waters.  We  know  what  happened  when  the  Bolivian 
Syndicate  planned  to  operate  on  the  Acre  and  found  the  Bra- 
zilian waterways  closed  to  it.  The  new  complication  will  tend 
to  interfere  with  rubber  production,  with  the  effect  of  helping 
to  keep  up  rubber  prices,  and  this  will  help  the  Brazilian  treas- 
uries, which  levy  a  generous  ad  valorem  tax  on  rubber  exports. 
Brazil's  revenues  do  not  suffer  from  short  rubber  crops  ;  less- 
ened production  means  higher  prices,  and  consequent  higher 
export  duties  per  pound. 


The  enormous  output  of  rubber  from  Africa  during 
the  past  dozen  years  was  due  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  a  larger  degree  than  any  other 
development  of  rubber  production  was  ever  due  to  the  work  of 
a  single  individual.  Stanley  not  only  made  the  "  dark  conti- 
nent "  known  to  the  civilized  world,  but  he  planned  the  utiliza- 
tion on  a  broad  scale  of  the  resources  of  Central  Africa,  and 
what  is  more,  he  gave  practical  effect  to  his  own  plans.  First 
to  realize  the  importance  of  the  "  reservoir  of  rubber  "discover- 
ed by  him  in  the  Congo  basin,  he  pointed  out  how,  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  railway  around  the  obstructions  in  the  Congo  river  and 
the  establishment  of  trading  stations  in  the  interior,  the  rubber 
could  be  made  available,  and  its  collection  a  profitable  oppor- 
tunity for  employing  capital.  And  he  lived  to  see  the  full  vin- 
dication of  his  views,  visionary  as  they  seemed  to  the  world  at 
first. 


The  prominent  rubber  manufacturer  who  has  thor- 
oughly tested  the  new  "  Colorado  rubber  "  and  placed  large 
orders  for  the  material  still  declines  to  have  his  identity  re- 
vealed. Every  manufacturer  thus  far  suspected  has  positively 
refused  to  "  acknowledge  the  corn."  Perhaps,  after  all,  there 
is  no  such  man,  and  that  we  have  been  misled  by  the  irre- 
sponsible newspaper  reporters.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the 
confidence  of  the  Colorado  people  in  their  native  rubber  has 
been  maintained  through  their  care  not  to  give  the  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  goods  an  opportunity  to  express  a  possibly 
unfavorable  opinion  of  it. 


We  are  learning  gradually  why  crude  rubber  is  so  high 
priced.  A  newspaper  in  Utah  is  informed  by  Mr.  John  Beck 
that  "last  year  5.000,000  pounds  were  used  for  tennis  balls 
alone."  Now  this  is  a  fact  not  known  before  by  anybody  but 
Mr.  Beck.  If  everybody  having  private  knowledge  of  what  be- 
comes of  our  rubber  imports  were  to  speak  out  at  once,  the 
situation  would  become  much  clearer. 


A  more  informing  report  than  that  of  President  Colt,  on 
another  page,  has  not  been  issued  by  any  corporation  in  this 
country,  to  our  knowledge. 


June   i,    1904.] 
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TO  PRESIDENT  PORFIRIO  DIAZ. 

A  LETTER,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  and  his 
cabinet,  in  view  of  their  well  known  interest  in  the  material  de- 
velopment of  that  progressive  republic.  The  suggestion  does 
not  in  anv  sense  come  from  the  planters  of  rubber  in  Mexico, 
very  many  of  whom  are  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  their  plans,  but  none  the  less  it  is  believed  that  the 
offer  of  a  bounty  as  suggested  would  give  a  healthful  stimu- 
lus to  the  planting  interest.     The  letter  reads  : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  invested  in 
plantations  in  Mexico  nearly  $20,000,000  of  American  money, 
chiefly  to  grow  India-rubber.  Investors  are  now  beginning  to  wish 
to  see  the  fruits  of  their  faith  and  labor,  At  this  time,  when  busi- 
ness is  somewhat  depressed,  and  many  are  taking  counsel  of  their 
fears,  a  very  little  help  from  your  government  would  put  the  rubber 
planting  proposition  many  years  ahead.  Personally,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  eventually  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  exports  of  your 
country  will  be  India-rubber  from  cultivated  trees.  I  would,  there- 
fore, respectfully  make  the  following  suggestion  : 

That  your  government  grant  a  bounty  of  five  cents  a  pound  for 
India-rubber  from  cultivated  trees.  The  rubber  should  be  pre- 
pared so  that  it  shows  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  moisture.  It 
should  also  be  clean,  showing  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  foreign 
material  of  any  sort.  If  the  rubber  were  prepared  in  the  form  of 
small  tortillas  it  would  be  easy  of  examination,  and  the  govern- 
ment records  showing  the  aggregate  production  would  stimulate 
the  production  and  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  an  industry  that  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  whole  industrial  world. 


Respectfully, 


HKNRY    C.    rEARSON, 
Editor  of  The  India  RunuER  World. 


It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  those  planters  who  regard 
the  proposal  with  favor  assist  with  their  influence,  and  repre- 
sent to  the  Mexican  government  their  reasons  for  considering 
its  adoption  desirable. 


ANALYSIS   OF   GUTTA-PERCHA   RESINS. 

AT  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  section  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  at  the  Chemist's  Club,  on 
the  evening  of  April  22,  the  first  paper  on  the  program  was 
one  on  "  Resins  of  Gutta-percha  and  Allied  Gums  as  a  Means 
of  Identification  ",  by  Wilton  G.  Berry,  ph.  b.,  of  the  laboratory 
connected  with  the  office  of  the  Appraiser  of  merchandise^ 
United  States  custom  service,  New  York. 

Mr.  Berry  described  his  work  as  an  attempt  to  contribute  to 
the  knowledge  of  Gutta-percha  and  allied  pseudo  gums  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  means  of  identifying  and  of  differentiat- 
ing them  one  from  the  other.  The  present  paper  is  prelimi- 
nary to  a  series  of  uniform  experimental  examinations  of  the 
resins  and  hydrocarbons  present.  He  dealt  with  the  compara- 
tive quantitative  analyses  by  treatment  of  the  previously  dried 
material  with  acetone,  alcoholic-potash,  and  petroleum  ether, 
and  extraction  of  the  resins  in  a  uniform  manner  with  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  and  the  separation  of  the  thus  extracted 
resins  into  their  component  resins;  soluble  and  insoluble  in 
cold  absolute  alcohol. 

The  object  was  the  determination  of — 

Saponification  value, 

Acid  value, 

Ether  value, 

Iodine  value, 

Acetyl  value, 

Methyl  value, 

Melting  point,  solubility,  etc., 

— of  the  individual  resins,  hoping  thus  to  establish  a  table  of 


values  whereby  the  resins  of  any  given  specimen  may  be  iden- 
tified and  the  identity  of  the  parent  gum  thus  established.  The 
gums  thus  far  experimented  on  are  a  few  specimens  each  of 
Gutta-percha,  Chicle,  Almeidina,  Tuno,  Jelutong  (Pontianak), 
Batata,  and  Payena  sp. 

It  has  been  found  thus  far  that  the  resins  from  several  speci- 
mens of  the  same  gum  have  practically  the  same  constants  and 
characteristics,  and  that  the  resins  from  the  different  species  of 
gums  have  different  constants  and  characteristics — in  some 
widely  different,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  gums  above  cited  suffi- 
ciently differing  to  make  identification  of  their  parent  gum  an 
easy  matter.  From  the  gums  so  far  examined  it  is  hoped  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  combined  evidence  of  the  constants 
and  characteristics  of  the  resins,  together  with  the  character  of 
the  accompanying  hydrocarbons,  will  show  that  each  species  of 
gum  varies  from  each  other  sufficiently  to  make  differentiation 
of  unnamed  specimens  complete,  and  to  establish  the  fact  that 
every  specimen  of  the  same  species  of  gum  is  alike  in  the  char- 
acteristics quoted. 

IE   OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK. 
Gutta-percha. — Resins  soft,  pasty,  yellow. 
Chicle.  —  Resins  hard,  grayish  yellow,  brittle. 
Tuno. — Resins  hard,  dark  yellow,  brittle. 
Almeidina. — Resins  hard,  brittle,  yellow.' 
Jelutong. — Resins  soft,  brittle,  yellow. 
Balata. — Resins  turbid  liquid,  yellow. 
Payena. — Resins  similar  to  Chicle  resins. 

Saponification  value.  Acid  value. 

*  Gutta-percha  resins 78.5  5 

*  Gutta-percha  (albane) 83.5  — 

•Gutta  percha  (ftuavil) "1-45  — 

•Chicle  resins 103. 1  Trace 

Chicle  (resin  A) I2Q  o  Trace 

Chicle  (resin  B) 100.8  Trace 

\  Tuno  resins 77.3  56 

}  Jelutong 77.5  Trace 

Almeidina 504  11.0 

Balata 692  Trace 

f  Payena  sp ..  103.7  Trace 

*  A  verage  of  4  specimens.        +  Average  of  2  specimens. 

While  the  saponification  values  of  Gutta-percha,  Tuno,  and 
Jelutong  resins  respectively  are  almost  identical,  their  separa- 
tion into  component  resins  corresponding  to  albane  and  fluavil 
of  Gutta-percha  gives  entirely  different  results  from  the  latter 
and  from  each  other.  The  resins  of  Chicle  and  Payena  differ 
as  widely  and  the  accompanying  hydrocarbons  are  funda- 
mentally different. 


REPORT  OF  A  GERMAN   CABLE  WORKS. 


THE  report  for  the  sixth  business  year,  1903,  of  the  Land- 
und  Seekabelwerke  Actiengesellschaft  (Cologne)  shows 
results  beyond  anticipations.  The  sales  were  the  largest  on  re- 
cord. The  fusion  of  certain  electrical  concerns,  who  had  been 
buyers  of  cable  goods,  with  large  manufacturing  companies, 
left  the  firms  who  had  been  supplying  the  former  in  a  position 
of  having  to  look  for  new  business  in  new  fields,  with  the 
result  of  very  keen  competition  in  prices.  The  German  cable 
companies  are  much  hampered  by  the  prohibitive  tariff  of  other 
countries  having  cable  factories  of  their  own.  The  net  earn- 
ings of  the  company  for  1903  were  328,106  marks,  enabling 
them,  after  making  liberal  addition  to  the  various  funds,  and 
carrying  over  a  balance  of  41,803  marks,  to  declare  a  dividend 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  paid  up  capital  of  5,250,000  marks.  The 
transactions  of  the  company's  factory  at  St.  Petersburg  increas- 
ed, but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  write  off  70,000  marks  to 
cover  the  deficit,  which  is  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

The  works  of  this  company  formerly  were  the  cable  depart- 
ment of  Franz  Clouth — Rheinische  Gummiwaaren-Fabrik. 
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VIEWS  OF  AN  AMAZON  MERCHANT. 

THE  output  of  rubber  from  the  Amazon  river  thus  far  this 
season  has  shown  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
months  of  any  preceding  year,  though  it  does  not  follow  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  on  June  30,  a  larger  output  for  the 
year  will  be  shown.  According  to  a  rubber  merchant  from  the 
Amazon,  the  annual  rise  in  the  rivers  made  an  earlier  opening 
of  the  navigable  season  than  usual,  with  the  result  that  rubber 
began  to  arrive  in  the  markets  from  certain  streams  earlier 
than  in  some  former  years.  Besides,  there  was  a  higher  stage  of 
water  than  in  some  years,  which  was  further  favorable  to  ship- 
ping interests.  The  amount  of  rubber  yet  to  arrive,  at  any 
date  in  the  season,  is  always  an  unknown  quantity  at  Para  and 
Manaos,  so  that  the  end  of  the  season  must  arrive  before  the 
total  production  is  known.  The  impression  prevails,  however, 
in  view  of  the  men  and  provisions  sent  upstream  this  season, 
that  the  total  "crop  "  will  be  larger  than  in  any  past  year. 

[Since  this  article  was  written,  it  appears  that  arrivals  at  Pard 
have  already  been  larger  than  for  any  whole  year  in  the  past. 
— The  Editor.] 

The  establishment  of  peace  in  the  hitherto  disputed  region 
of  the  Acre,  while  followed  of  course  by  a  larger  production  of 
rubber  than  during  the  same  months  of  last  season,  has  not  yet 
resulted  in  as  large  arrivals  from  that  source  as  in  former  years. 
No  doubt  is  felt,  however,  that  ultimately  the  Acre  output  will 
be  very  largely  increased.  Meanwhile  trouble  is  brewing  in 
another  quarter — the  upper  Jurua  river  region,  to  which  Peru 
now  lays  claim — with  the  result  that  smaller  shipments  of  rub- 
ber have  been  made  from  there.'  Against  this  shortage,  how- 
ever, maybe  considered  the  somewhat  larger  arrivals  of  fine 
rubber  from  Iquitos,  due,  as  is  supposed,  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  rubber  which  otherwise  would  find  its  way  down  the  Jurua, 
being  carried  through  other  channels  to  the  upper  Amazon,  and 
thence  past  Iquitos.  These  suggestions  are  offered  by  the  rub- 
ber merchant  above  mentioned. 

"  When  there  is  a  heavy  advance  in  crude  rubber  prices,  who 
pockets  the  additional  cost  ?  "  the  Amazon  merchant  was  asked 
by  an  India  Rubber  World  representative. 

•'  The  owners  of  the  seringuals  get  it — the  first  handlers  of 
the  rubber,"  he  replied.  "  Our  house  are  very  large  buyers  of 
rubber,  but  only  on  a  commission  basis.  We  never  engage  in 
any  speculation,  and  the  price  of  rubber  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  us.  The  rate  of  commission  is  the  same,  whether  the 
market  is  high  or  low,  though  of  course  the  higher  the  market, 
the  larger  the  volume  of  commissions  on  a  given  transaction. 
Prices  are  made  by  supply  and  demand  ;  if  manufacturers  are 
eager  for  rubber,  when  stocks  are  small,  prices  go  up,  just  as 
they  go  down  when  the  conditions  are  reversed.  But  when 
prices  do  go  up,  it  means  more  money  for  the  man  in  charge  of 
gathering  rubber  and  shipping  it  to  the  prime  markets,  as 
Mandos and  Paid." 

"  What  is  the  effect  of  higher  prices  in  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  ?  " 

"  It  has  an  immediate  effect  if  prices  happen  to  be  high  at 
the  beginning  of  a  season,  for  then  the  owners  of  seringuals, 
the  houses  which  advance  supplies,  and  everybody  else  con- 
cerned in  getting  out  rubber,  plan  for  larger  operations,  but 
after  the  arrangements  for  the  season  have  been  made,  it  is  too 
late  for  any  advance  in  rubber  prices  to  have  much  effect  upon 
production.  Higher  prices  at  any  time,  however,  will  have  a 
certain  effect,  since  the  conditions  of  the  market  become  known 
even  in  the  remoter  districts.  The  principal  reliance  for  rubber 
gathering  is  on  the  Cearenses,  who  leave  their  homes  annually 
and  go  up  the  Amazon  to  the  rubber  fields.     The  most  usual 


method  is  for  these  men  to  sell  the  rubber  which  they  gather 
to  the  owner  of  the  seringual  who  employs  them,  and  whatever 
is  coming  to  them  after  paying  for  their  transportation  and 
subsistence  they  are  able  to  take  home  to  their  families.  Nat- 
urally they  want  to  make  as  much  as  possible,  and  high  prices 
will  induce  them  to  work  in  weather  that  otherwise  would  de- 
ter them  from  work.  For  instance,  in  rainy  weather  the  rubber 
sap  may  become  so  saturated  with  water  that  it  cannot  be 
smoked,  yielding  only  sernamby  (coarse  rubber),  and  unless 
prices  are  very  favorable  the  seringuiiros  may  prefer  to  do 
nothing  rather  than  work  under  such  conditions." 

"  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future  rubber  output  in  the 
Amazon  valley  ?  " 

"  It  is  largely  a  question  of  labor.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
rubber  sources  to  be  feared,  but  the  supply  of  rubber  gatherers 
is  limited,  and  thus  far  no  alien  labor  has  proved  successful. 
The  Cearenses  for  the  most  part  undertake  the  risk  of  going 
up  the  Amazon  only  on  account  of  the  frequent  droughts  in 
their  own  district  which  prevent  them  from  farming.  A  good 
year  in  Ceard  would  lessen  very  materially  the  supply  of  rub- 
ber gatherers  from  that  region.  Every  year,  however,  some  of 
the  Cearenses  who  go  up  the  rivers  settle  there,  thus  adding  to 
a  permanent  force  of  trained  rubber  workers,  which  has  a  fa- 
vorable effect  upon  the  rubber  gathering  industry," 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER  date  of  June  1  W.  D.  Allen  Manufacturing 
Co.  (Chicago)  issue  their  Catalogue  No.  21  of  Belting, 
Rubber  Goods,  Mill  and  General  Supplies.  It  is  not  only  the 
largest  catalogue  in  this  field  that  has  been  issued  by  any 
house,  but  comprises  a  more  extensive  line  of  goods — all  suit- 
ably described  and  illustrated,  and  prices  given.  The  Rubber 
Goods  Department,  which  is  a  prominent  feature,  embraces 
belting,  hose  for  all  purposes,  packing,  gaskets,  valves,  mats 
and  matting.  In  the  same  connection  are  listed  a  great  variety 
of  hose  couplings,  nozzles,  lawn  sprinklers,  and  the  like.  It 
would  seem  that  this  book  might  serve  as  a  complete  buyer's 
directory  for  any  mill  supply  house.     [6%'"X9^".    512  pages.] 

G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  (Indianapolis,  Indiana)  issue  a  booklet  of 
halftones  illustrating  the  tour  of  Mr.  W.  A.  De  Gress,  who 
rode  "  G.  &  J."  tires  to  the  top  of  Popocatepetl — claimed  to  be 
the  highest  altitude  to  which  a  bicycle  has  been  ridden. 
[4%"X  IO"-  16  pages. ]==An  attractive  new  poster  has  also 
been  received  from  the  company. 

Grand  Rapids  Felt  Boot  Co.  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan) 
issue  their  yearly  catalogue  and  price  list  of  Rubber  Boots  and 
Shoes,  for  1904.  A  full  line  of  goods  is  embraced,  in  first  and 
second  quality  brands,  the  latter  being  stamped  "Wolverine 
Rubber  Co."    [3H"  X  6".  40  pages.] 

ALSO    RECEIVED. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. ,  Boston  =  Boston  Spray  Noz- 
zle.    8  pages. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada=P  '  Horscology. 
[Relates  to  Horseshoe  Pads  ]     16  pages. 

The  "  Stitch-in-Time  "  Vulcanizer  Co  ,  Topeka,  Kansas="  Stitch-in- 
Time"  Vulcanizer  [for  tire  repairs].     4  pages. 

Marsh  Rubber  Finger  Pad  Co.,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire= 
Marsh's  Hygienic  Finger  Pad.     8  pages. 

Charles  Nuhring,  No.  907  Walnut  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio=Interior 
Fire  Hose  Appliances  [fire  hose  racks].     26  pages. 

Lamb  &  Tilden,  Washington,  D.  C.  =  "A11  Rubber"  Stamps.  8 
pages. 

Wirt  &  Knox  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia=Catalogue  for  1904. 
Wirt's  Patent  Hose  Carts,  Reels,  and  Racks.     24  pages. 
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RUBBER   PLANTING   IN   CEYLON   AND  THE   MALAY   STATES. 


As  Seen  by  The  Editor  of  "  The  India  Rubber  World." 


THIRD  LETTER. 
Tapping  Rubber  Trees  at  Peradeniya  Garden. — Visit  to  the  New 
Experiment  Station.— Seventy  five  year  old  Ficus  Elastica. — The 
Stump  Speech. —  Kandy. — Temple  of  the  Sacred  Tooth.  —  Hotel 
Tips. — On  the  Way  to  Kalatura. — Early  Tea  at  the  "  Rest  House." 
—  Mr.  Harrison  and  Culloden  Estate. 

SPEAKING  again  of  canker,  and  the  absence  of  the  disease 
on  the  South  American  Hevea  trees,  Mr.  Carruthers 
said  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  individual  trees  there 
might  have  been  attacked  by  it,  but  as  the  trees  are  wild, 
and  grow  singly,  the  disease,  after  exhausting  its  victim,  would 
probably  die  out,  as  it  would  have  no  other  Hevea  near  enough 
to  reach.  This  of  course  led  up  to  what  has  been  proved  since 
planting  of  any  sort  has  been  on  any  considerable  scale.  That 
is  the  occurrence  of  diseases  and  insects  unknown  before,  but 
which  found  in  great  plantings  of  a  single  kind  the  most  favor- 
able field  for  rapid  growth  and  reproduction. 


HEVEA  BRASILIENSIS." 
[Leaves  ami  nuts  on  greatly  reduced  scale] 

It  was  while  discussing  these  subjects  that  we  visited  the  ad- 
ministration buildings  of  the  gardens.  These  are  neat  and 
business  like,  and  with  their  tropical  setting  form  a  very  pretty 
picture.  We  visited  the  museum,  where  sections  of  the  woods 
in  which  the  ;sland  is  very  rich  are  displayed  ;  while  seeds, 
fruits,  and  :rything  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  plant 
growths  is  carefully  prepared  and  preserved.  He  also  showed 
me  the  offices  of  Director  Willis,  his  own  laboratory — where 
some  very  interesting  experiments  in  determining  the  vitality 
of  the  Hevea  nut  were  then  being  carried  on — introduced  me 
to  Mr.  E.  E.  Green,  f.e.S.,  the  government  entomologist,  and 
then  led  me  to  some  of  the  15  year  old  Para  trees,  which  we 
tapped.  It  was  really  too  near  the  middle  of  the  day  for  the 
latex  to  do  more  than  ooze  out  very  slowly.  The  tool  used  is 
like  that  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  is  so  small  that  at  first 
it  would  seem  to  be  of  little  use,  particularly  when  one  has  in 


mind  machete  work.  It  only  needed  a  very  few  cuts  with  it, 
however,  to  convince  me  of  its  usefulness;  indeed,  for  the 
Hevea  it  is  far  superior  to  any  form  of  machete  that  I  have  seen. 
The  incision  is  really  a  drawing  cut  that  takes  out  a  strip  of 
bark,  laying  the  cambium  bare.  The  cut  is  clean,  small,  and 
may  be  made  by  the  most  unskilful  coolie  with  but  little  chance 
of  injuring  the  tree.  I  had  with  me  a  small  two  bladed  tapping 
axe  invented  by  a  friend  in  the  United  Stales,  which  I  had 
brought  along  to  test.  We  all  tried  it,  but  the  simple  little 
tool  far  outdistanced  it.  Leaving  the  collecting  and  straining 
of  the  latex  to  the  coolies,  Mr.  Carruthers  took  me  to  his 
bungalow  for  breakfast,  which  meal  occurs  at  noon,  and  there 
discussed  various  phases  of  rubber  planting.  In  referring  to 
the  government  plantations  of  Hevea,  he  said  that  there  were 
about  150  acres  now  planted,  and  it  had  not  been  decided  yet 
just  how  they  would  be  administered.  According  to  his  figur- 
ing, these  plantings  cost  about  1200  rupees  [  =  §389  32]  an  acre 
when  matured.  If  they  are  to  be  leased  under  proper  restric- 
tions, the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  government  should 
not  reap  more  than  5  per  cent,  interest  on  its  venture.      But 


HEVEA"  RU8BER  TREE. 
I  Suspended,  to  show  extensive  lateral  root  growth.] 
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SATINWOOD  BRIDGE,   PERADENIYA. 

most  of  the  experts  seemed  to 
think  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  government  to  sell  the 
plantations  as  near  cost  as 
possible.  For  further  infor- 
mation he  referred  me  to  Mr. 
F.  Lewis,  the  assistant  conser- 
vator of  forests,  Colombo. 

The  following  morning  we 
crossed  the  Mahaweli  river,  a 
deep  swift  muddy  stream  flow- 
ing by  the  gardens,  to  visit 
the  great  experiment  stations 
that  are  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Wright,  a.  r.  c.  S. 
There  is  no  bridge,  so  one  is 
ferried  across  in  a  very  narrow 
wooden  dugout,  with  the  usual 
outrigger  one  side  to  prevent 
upsetting.  This  experiment 
garden  is  new,  and  contains 
about  1200  acres  I  believe,  and  takes  in  the  native  villages  of 
Gangaruwa  and  Yatiyalagala. 

Mr.  Wright  kindly  piloted  me  over  the  sections  devoted  to 
rubber  planting.  Just  to  see  what  the  Castilloa  and  the  Ceara 
rubber  will  do  in  that  climate  under  varying  conditions,  he  has 
many  different  plots,  both  in  the  shade  and  in  the  open.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  is  the  planting  the  former  where  it  is 
shaded  by  cocoanut  trees.  All  of  these  rubber  plots  were  small 
of  course,  and  the  trees  very  young,  so  that  at  the  present  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  results  will  be  attained. 

As  we  walked  about  the  place  it  occurred  to  me  to  learn  just 
how  hot  it  was,  and  I  found  that  it  was  1270  F.  in  the  sun,  and 
the  guess  was  that  it  was  about  85°  in  the  shade.  As  we  were 
in  the  sun  most  of  the  time,  we  had  no  reason  to  feel  a  chill. 

In  the  afternoon,  Director  Willis  having  returned,  we  had  a 
look  at  the  Ficus  elastica  trees  planted  some  75  years  ago.  They 
are  huge  growths,  and  unlike  the  Straits  trees  of  the  same  name, 
do  not  send  down  aerial  roots,  but  instead  form  great  root  but- 
tresses. They  produce  little  if  any  latex,  as  my  own  tapping 
experiments  abundantly  proved.  Further  than  that,  they  are 
dying,  so  that  every  now  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  fell 


HEVEA"  AT  EDANQODA. 

[Government  Forest  Department  plantation,  8  years  old.     Mr.  F.  Lewis, 

assistant  conservator  of  forests.] 


one  of  them,  for  if  it  unexpectedly  dropped  its  1 50  feet  of  length 
across  the  carriage  road,  a  serious  accident  might  result. 

Speaking  of  the  Hevea  plantings  in  the  island,  Mr.  Willis  said 
that  at  that  time  there  were  about  11,000  acres,  and  as  the  an- 
nual production  of  seeds  was  about  3,000,000,  he  thought  that 
the  planting  increase  would  be  about  5000  acres  annually.  He 
said  that  the  Hevea  could  undoubtedly  be  planted  in  sheltered 
valleys,  up  to  4000  feet  altitude.  In  many  situations  the  trees 
would  mature  more  slowly,  its  growth  depending  upon  the  rain- 
fall, and  the  richness  of  the  soil.  At  Peradeniya  those  that  had 
matured  more  slowly  had  produced  latex  as  good  and  abundant 
as  had  the  others.  The  Castilloa  had  proved  itself  more  tender 
than  he  could  wish,  and  the  general  sentiment  among  the 
planters  was  that  it  would  not  be  as  profitable  a  venture.  Speak- 
ing of  rainfall  at  Peradeniya,  they  could  always  reckon  upon  90 
inches  quite  well  distributed.  Labor  of  course  is  very  cheap, 
10  cents  a  day  being  the  regular  wage,  shelter  being  furnished, 
but  not  food  or  clothing. 

As  an  incident  to  this  visit,  I  walked  over  the  gardens,  by 
well  kept  roads,  shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  and  visited  the 
"hot  house"  for  orchids.  As  there  is  also  a  tea  factory  near 
the  gardens,  Mr.  Willis  was  good  enough  to  take  me  through 
it,  and  show  me  every  process,  the  plucking,  withering,  rolling, 

drying,  sorting,  and  packing, 
all  of  which  was  most  interest- 
ing. After  taking  leave  of  Di- 
rector Willis  and  his  good 
wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carru- 
thers,  and  all  who  had  made 
my  stay  so  pleasant,  I  took 
the  train  for  Kandy.four  miles 
away,  where  I  planned  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  a 
steamer  friend,  and  do  a  bit  of 
sightseeing.  As  I  waited  for 
the  train  I  was  conscious  of 
careful  inspection  on  the  part 
of  a  man  near  me.  He  was  a 
nice,  wellfed,  self  satisfied  old 
gentleman,  who  sat  by  my  side 
in  one  of  the  three  cane  seated 
chairs  that  stand  on  the  depot 
platform  for  the  use  of  the 
white  patrons  of  the  railroad. 


RUBBER  TREES  KILLED  BY  FLOOD. 

[Part  of  a  Forest  Department  Hevea  plantation  in  a  valley  subject  to  flood, 

showing  the  way  in  which  the  flooded  trees  died  off.     189S.] 
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CEARA  RUBBER  TREE. 
[At  Polgahawella  ;   planted  about  1886.] 

"  You  couldn't  have  cane  bottomed  chairs  in  a  railway  station 
in  America,  now,  could  you  ?  "  said  he  to  me. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked,  much  surprised. 

"On  account  of  the  extraordinary  habit  you  Americans  have 
of  standing  on  chairs,  and  making  stump  speeches,"  he  re- 
sponded with  conviction. 

That  he  was  in  dead  earnest,  and  that  no  denial  of  mine 
would  affect  his  belief,  one  look  at  his  countenance  showed. 
It  seemed  a  pity  that  he  should  not  add  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge along  that  line,  so  I  said  carelessly  : 

"That  of  course  used  to  be  so  a  few  years  ago.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  great  nuisance.  In  public  and  in  private,  at  the  theater, 
at  concerts,  at  receptions,  even  in  church,  stump  speakers 
would  suddenly  mount  chairs  and  harangue  all  in  sight.  It 
was  a  disease,  you  know,  caused  by  a  germ  that  was  bred  in 
cotton  fields  of  New  Hampshire." 

"  Fancy  !  "  gasped  my  listener. 

"Oh  yes,  pure  and  simple,"  I  continued  (referring  to  his  ex- 
clamation). "The  germ  is  known  as  the  Septennis  vociferens, 
and  I  may  say  modestly  that  it  was  due  to  a  little  invention  of 
my  own  that  it  is  no  longer  feared  in  America." 

"  How  interesting  !     And  pray  what  was  your  invention  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  never  heard  of  Pearson's  Patent 
Orator  Discourager  ?  "  I  asked  with  pained  surprise.  "  It  sold 
very  well ;  indeed,  I  made  a  comfortable  sum  out  of  it.  Quite 
simple  it  was,  but  it  did  the  work.  It  was,  in  a  word,  a  semi- 
spherical  rubber  spring,  so  placed  beneath  the  chair  bottom 
that  when  one  tried  to  step  there,  he  was  instantly  thrown  over 
backwards,  the  shock  killing  the  germ,  but  rarely  injuring  the 
man.  If,  however,  one  sat  in  the  chair,  the  spring  had  no 
effect." 

"Very  ingenious  !  A  most  excellent  device  !  I  congratulate 
you  !  "  exclaimed  my  listener,  warmly.  "  Of  course  it  was  only 
useful  in  your  own  country." 

"  I  was  coming  to  that.  Having  sold  all  I  can  in  America,  I 
am  now  about  to  prepare  a  foreign  market  for  it." 

"  But — but  no  one  makes  stump  speeches  here,  for  instance !  " 
he  said. 

"Ah,  that's  just  it.     They  don't  now,  but  they  will.      Our 


laboratory  is  working  night  and  day  producing  healthy  cultures 
of  the  germ.  I  am  traveling  around  the  world  planting  them 
everywhere.  They  are  invisible  practically.  The  back  of  your 
chair  this  moment  is  covered  with  them  where  my  hand  rested 
before  you  came  along.     Here  is  my  train.     Good  bye." 

As  the  train  left  the  station,  a  once  peaceful  and  self  satisfied 
encyclopedia  of  American  habits,  with  red  face  and  anxious 
mien,  was  standing  far  away  from  the  three  chairs,  and  making 
a  stump  speech  to  a  large  crowd  of  bewildered  coolies.  Those 
germs  worked  so  quickly  on  him  that  I  almost  believed  in  their 
existence. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  in  Kandy,  and  comfortably  estab- 
lished at  the  Queen's  Hotel. 

The  city  of  Kandy  (Hill  town)  is  noted  chiefly  as  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  Kandyan  kings,  the  possessor  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Sacred  Tooth,  and  at  the  present  time  for  having 
only  one  hotel,  "  The  Queen's,"  where  a  German  tourist  finds 
good  entertainment  for  about  $2  a  day,  while  an  American  or 
an  Englishman  must  pay  $5.  The  city  lies  in  a  lovely  valley, 
and  is  built  around  an  artificial  lake,  on  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  which  once  stood  the  royal  harem.  The  walks  and  drives 
around  the  city,  over  beautifully  kept  roads  that  ascend  with 
only  the  slightest  grades,  are  simply  ideal. 

As  a  matter  of  duty  I  visited  the  Buddhist  temple  of  the 
Sacied  Tooth  during  service.  It  was  after  nightfall,  and  the 
beating  of  the  torn  toms  and  noise  of  conches  was  almost  deaf- 
ening. I  secured  a  guide  at  the  main  entrance,  or  rather  he  se- 
cured me, and,  accompanied  by  two  self  elected  explainers,  and 
a  boy  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  we  went  from  one  shrine  to  an- 
other, giving  up  contributions  of  small  change  before  each, 
jostled  by  crowding  worshippers  laden  with  fruit  and  flowers. 


PORTION  OF  OLD      HEVEA''TREE. 
[Showing  proper  healing  of  wounds  that  do  not  pass  through  the  cambium,  and 
injury  caused  by  those  that  go  too  deep.    Wounds  made  by  chisel  and  mallet 
Heneratgoda  Garden  ;   tree  13  years  old. J 
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Of  the  things  that  linger  in  my  memory,  the  library  of  Cin- 
galese sacred  literature  is  most  prominent.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  volumes,  the  leaves  of  the  books  being  strips  of  fiber 
from  the  Tallipot  palm,  the  letters  being  etched  into  the  sur- 
face and  then  filled  with  ink.  They  are  beautifully  bound  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented  with  jewels.  There  was  also 
an  image  of  the  god,  three  feel  high,  of  solid  gold,  as  well  as 
one  carved  out  of  a  single  block  of  crystal  some  10  inches  in 
height.  Then  there  was  copper,  ivory,  silver,  and  gold  carving 
and  filagree  work  that  would  look  just  as  well  in  America,  but 
there  were  too  many  around.  I  did  not  see  the  Sacred  Tooth, 
which  is  carefully  guarded,  and  needs  an  order  from  the  gover- 
nor before  one  is  permitted  to  view  it.  The  true  believers  are 
sure  that  it  once  was  a  part  of  Buddha's  dental  equipment, 
while  the  scientists  say  it  belonged  to  a  crocodile. 

I  didn't  tarry  long  in  Kandy,  but  took  the  morning  train 
back  to  Colombo,  as  I  now  had  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 
typical  plantations,  how  to  reach  them,  as  well  as  letters  to  the 
men  in  charge.  Perhaps  as  a  hint  to  others  I  should  say  that 
when  I  left  the  hotel  in  Kandy  after  paying  my  bill,  the  follow- 
ing servants  put  in  a  claim  for  tips :  Bedroom  man,  bath  man, 
head  porter,  waiter,  doorman, 
gharri  driver,  the  porter  who 
puts  your  bag  into  the  train, 
and  any  other  native  who  can 
catch  your  eye. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  writer  and  Miguel 
de  Silva,  the  Singalese  plant 
collector  at  Peradeniya,  who 
was  loaned  me  by  Director 
Willis,  entered  rickshaws  and 
started  for  Slave  Island  sta- 
tion, on  our  way  to  Kalutara. 
For  some  distance  the  railroad 
follows  the  sea  coast,  disclos- 
ing the  beautiful  villas  of 
Europeans,  native  fishing  vil- 
lages, and  the  blue  sea  itself. 
According  to  custom,  Miguel 
rode  with  the  natives,  and  I, 
in  the  car  reserved  for  the 
whites,  was  not  able  to  ques 
tion  him  as  I  had  planned.  A 
friendly  planter,  however,  did 
explain  that  the  land  over  which  we  were  passing  was  very  val- 
uable, through  the  palms  which  grew  upon  it  that  were  used  in 
the  production  of  the  native  liquor,  "  arrak."  He  said  also  that 
the  ownership  of  these  palms  was  most  complex,  one  tree  often 
being  owned  jointly  by  as  many  as  five  natives.  I  had  noticed 
that  many  of  them  had  a  wattle  of  reeds  braided  about  the 
stem  some  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  amused  to  learn 
that  this  was  to  guard  against  thieves.  It  seems  that  the  night 
climber  cannot  surmount  this  apparently  flimsy  barrier,  nor  re- 
move it  without  making  such  a  crackling  that  the  owner  is 
awakened  sufficiently  to  remonstrate — usually  with  a  knife. 

Arriving  at  Kalutara,  Miguel  appeared,  and  with  a  command- 
ing gesture  secured  a  coolie  to  carry  my  bag,  and  we  wended 
our  way  to  the  Rest  House  for  breakfast.  As  the  day  was 
already  a  scorcher,  its  broad  verandas,  square  rooms,  and 
cement  floors  gave  one  an  impression  of  coolness  which  was 
truly  grateful.  Here  I  had  "  early  tea,"  consisting  of  "  papaya  " 
(the  luscious  fruit  of  the  paw  paw  tree),  ham  and  eggs,  bread, 
butter,  and  coffee — an  excellent  meal,  the  whole  charge  for 
which  was  I  believe,  1  rupee. 


FICUS  BENQALENSIS"— BANYAN  TREE. 
[In  the  main  street  at  Ivalatura.] 


After  breakfast  (I  would  say  "  early  tea  ")  we  secured  a 
gharii,  drawn  by  a  horse  that  must  have  been  a  survival  of  the 
Portugese  occupation,  so  ancient  was  he,  and  started  off  for 
Tabeuwana,  5  miles  away,  where  was  another  rest  house.  One 
advantage  of  the  horse  over  the  automobile,  and  the  slow  horse 
over  the  fast  one,  is  that  it  allows  one  to  take  in  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  to  a  greater  degree.  The  languid  creature  to  which 
I  had  intrusted  myself  gave  me  ample  chance  to  enjoy  the  cin- 
namon groves,  the  cocoanut  plantations,  and  the  paddy  fields. 
Besides  this,  I  was  interested  in  the  natives,  and  when  we 
meandered  slowly  through  a  village  with  the  houses  close  to 
the  road,  and  smelling  like  a  fish  glue  factory  that  had  soured 
over  night,  I  simply  held  my  nose,  but  kept  my  eyes  wide  open 
— and  saw  much  that  is  not  set  down  here.  We  tarried  at  the 
Rest  House  at  Tabeuwana  only  long  enough  for  noon  break- 
fast and  then  pushed  on  for  Culloden,  which,  by  the  way,  is  in 
Neboda,  or  at  least  that  is  the  nearest  postoffice.  The  roads 
were  good,  as  all  in  Ceylon  are,  and  there  are  some  4000  miles 
of  them,  but  the  scenery  began  to  show  a  decided  change.  The 
country  became  more  hilly,  great  masses  of  black  gneiss  show- 
ing out  through  the  luxuriant  foliage.      Finally,  we  ascended  a 

long  hill,  turned  into  a  tea 
plantation  and,  leaving  the 
gharri,  followed  a  winding 
pathway  to  a  pretty  bunga- 
low situated  where  it  com- 
manded a  view  of  much  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  even 
gave  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  in 
the  far  distance.  Here  I  was 
met  and  welcomed  by  Mr.  R. 
W.  Harrison,  and  a  neighbor, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Withers,  of  Clontarf. 
It  was  really  too  hot  just 
then  to  start  out  to  view  the 
rubber,  so  we  sat  in  huge 
planters'  chairs  that  have 
broad  shelf  like  arms  that  ex- 
tend far  out  in  front,  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  lounger 
can  have  his  feet  as  high  as 
his  head,  and  talked  planting 
experiences. 

Culloden  is,  of  course,  pri- 
marily a  tea  estate,  beautifully 
1  over  it,  and  not  a  weed  to  be 
Indeed,  the  weeding 
It  is 


laid  out  with  fine  gravel  roads  a 
seen  at  any  time  in  all  of  its  broad  acres 
of  crops  in  Ceylon  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science, 
all  done  by  contract,  and  costs  thousands  of  pounds  a  year,  but 
it  effectually  stops  the  danger  from  fire  that  an  occasional  cut- 
ting of  the  weeds  invites. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  manager  at  Culloden,  is  perhaps  the  best 
equipped  rubber  planter  in  the  island,  either  from  the  planting 
or  gathering  standpoint.  While  he  is  in  direct  charge  of  Cul- 
loden estate,  which  will  this  year  produce  about  10,500  pounds 
of  Para  rubber,  he  also  has  supervision  over  the  following 
estates  :  Heatherly,  which  will  produce  3500  pounds  ;  Tudugala, 
6000  pounds;  Yatupauwa  and  Edengoda,  5000  pounds.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  fully  one-half  of  the  Ceylon  Para  of  this 
year's  crop  passes  through  his  hands,  and  in  visiting  him  I  was 
sure  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  rubber  planting  interest.  It 
might  be  well  to  remember  also  that  this  25,000  pounds  an- 
nually, with  a  decided  increase  each  year,  comes  from  about 
20,000  trees  that  on  an  average  are  8  years  old. 

[TO  B?  CONTINUED.! 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  enhanced  prices  which  have  been  the  necessary  con- 
sequent of  the  high  price  of  rubber  cannot  be  consid- 
ered  to   have   had    much   effect  upon  the   volume  of 
trade.     People  who  want  rubber  goods  buy  them  even 
it  they  grumble  at  the  price.     As  far  as  the  ordinary  trade  is 
concerned  the  unanimity  prevailing  amongst  pro- 

rise  in       ducers  has  made  the  rise  in   prices  easily  accom- 

prices ,  .    ,  . 

of  goods     pl'shed    and     f    understand    from    the    American 

houses  which  do  business  in  London  that,  though 
they  own  no  allegiance  to  our  association  of  manufacturers, 
their  prices  have  been  raised  to  a  practically  corresponding 
degree  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  America.  Where 
grumbling  is  chiefly  heard  is  in  the  card  cloth  manufacture,  as 
makers  are  unable  to  advance  their  prices  in  accord  with  the 
price  of  rubber,  there  being  no  effective  combination  to  this 
end. 

It  is  understood  that  the  India  Rubber  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation are  considering  the  subject  of  fire  assurance,  presum- 
ably with  the  intention  of  making  represen- 
insurance  of       tations  on  the  subject  to  the  insurance  com- 

RUBBER   FACTORIES.  _  .    .   J     , 

panies.  Certainly  there  is  room  for  some 
such  action,  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the 
risks  attaching  to  such  insurances.  Of  course  it  depends 
largely  on  the  precise  nature  of  the  manufacture  carried  on, 
and  it  is  quite  antagonistic  to  the  facts  to  associate  the  proof- 
ing and  purely  mechanical  branches  in  the  same  category  as 
regards  risk.  As  far  as  really  disastrous  fires  are  concerned,  it 
would  appear  that  these  have  in  late  years  been  limited  to 
small  establishments  for  the  sorting  or  reclaiming  of  waste 
rubber.  Your  newspaper  reporter,  however,  does  not  stop  to 
particularize,  and  fires  in  such  works  are  duly  chronicled  in  the 
press  as  if  the  unfortunate  affair  related  to  a  rubber  factory  of 
the  North  British  magnitude.  That  the  insurance  companies 
take  a  strong  view  of  the  risks  associated  with  waste  rubber  deal- 
ing and  manipulation  is  clear  from  the  inability  of  one  concern, 
which  was  burnt  out  some  months  ago,  to  effect  another  insur- 
ance, though  by  the  state  of  the  books  it  was  quite  clear  that 
there  had  been  no  inducement  whatever  to  an  act  of  incen- 
diarism. Although  the  risk  where  solvents  are  not  used  is 
really  but  small,  it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  waste 
rubber,  especially  ground  crumb,  is  apt  on  occasions  to  become 
overheated  and  may  break  into  spontaneous  combustion.  My 
experience  shows  me  that  this  fact  is  not  sufficiently  known  to 
those  who  deal  in  such  material,  and  it  would  be  time  well 
spent  to  take  frequent  tests  with  a  thermometer  to  ascertain  if 
the  temperature  of  any  body  of  material  is  above  the  average. 
This  sort  of  testing  I  may  say  is  regularly  carried  out  on  the 
coal  stacks  at  the  British  dockyards  where  spontaneous  com- 
bustion is  always  to  be  apprehended. 

Franz   Clouth,   in  his  book  on  the  rubber  manufacture, 
laments  the  fact  that  the  German  pays  so  much  less  for  his  rub- 
ber goods  than  do  the  Americans,  the  consequence 
mining       Deing  that    the    German    manufacturers   have  to 

MACHINERY.  ,  &    .     ,      .  ..  .,  ,  ,      ,       , 

make  inferior  articles.  I  have  been  reminded  ol 
this  statement  more  than  once  lately  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  of  dressing  plant  for  metal  mines.  Certain  types  of 
vanners,  as  I  believe  I  have  stated  on  a  previous  occasion,  have 
their  surface  composed  of  India-rubber  and  a  great  disparity  is 
noticeable  between   the   quality   of  the  rubber   on  American 


made  machines  and  on  those  of  German  make.  The  machines 
I  compared  were  not  of  the  same  type,  but  that  does  not  matter  ; 
I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  that  with  regard  to  his  rubber  sur- 
face the  German  uses  a  highly  compounded  mixing  which  in 
practice  cracks  and  oxidizes  very  much  sooner  than  the  more 
elastic  rubber  to  be  seen  on  machines  of  American  origin.  My 
strictures  are  confined  to  the  rubber  alone;  I  am  not  saying 
anything  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  metal  or  woodwork. 
It  may  be  contended  that  metal  mines  are  often  sold  up  long 
before  the  machinery  has  time  to  wear  out,  and  that  therefore 
rubber  with  a  long  life  is  not  necessary;  but  arguments  of  this 
sort  do  not  invalidate  the  comparison  which  I  have  made  be- 
tween German  and  American  procedure. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  and 

haulage  purposes  in  collieries  is  proving  a  substantial  source 

of  new  business  to  cable  manufacturers.     Steam 

electrical     haulage  from  the  working  faces  to  the  bottom 

MATTERS.  ,,.,■■_•  ji  1  j    i_ 

of  the  shaft  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  elec- 
tricity, the  current  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  being  sent 
down  the  shaft.  The  value  of  the  cables  required  for  a  single 
colliery  may  easily  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  ,£1500.  Different 
engineers  have  their  own  ideas,  of  course,  as  to  cables,  but  the 
paper  insulation  of  the  British  Insulated  and  Helsby  cables 
have  been  adopted  most  largely,  as  far  as  my  personal  knowl- 
edge extends.  It  is  found  that  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the 
mine  acts  upon  the  lead  covering,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  for  mechanical  protection,  the  lead  is  given  a  protective 
coating  of  hemp  and  iron.  Cables  such  as  these  have  a  long 
life  in  the  mine  shaft,  really  the  only  source  of  danger  being 
from  an  accidental  fall  of  the  cage.==Just  as  rubber  strip  is 
used  in  jointing  rubber  cables,  the  Callender  company  manufac- 
ture their  "  Bitite"  strip  sold  in  coils  in  boxes  ready  for  use  by 
mains  engineers.  When  this  is  warmed  and  applied  to  the 
Bitite  insulated  cable,  the  two  may  be  pressed  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass,  the  joint  being  thus  made  without  the  use  of 
any  solvent,  as  in  the  case  of  rubber.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Bitite  insulation  though  a  pitch  product  is  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent nature  to  the  pitch  filling  up  the  troughs  in  which  the 
cables  are  laid.  This  latter  is  ordinary  bitumen,  as  may  be  coal 
tar  pitch  which  has  not  undergone  any  special  process  of  man- 
ufacture. With  regard  to  the  supply  of  bitumen,  it  has  been 
said  that  Callender's  have  a  monopoly  of  the  product  of  the 
Trinidad  lake  ;  it  is  open  to  doubt,  however,  if  this  is  so,  and 
anyhow  the  discovery  in  recent  years  of  similar  lakes  in  Vene- 
zuela tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  acquisition.  Certainly 
a  good  deal  of  the  pitch  they  use  in  laying  street  mains  comes 
from  British  tar  distilleries. 

The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  cotton  belting  has  long 
been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  this  firm — if  a  limited  company 
can  be  said  to  have  a  mind.  The  latest  pat- 
ent 9944  (1903)  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
previous  process  on  machinery  for  which  a 
good  deal  of  money  had  been  spent,  has  been  found  inapplic- 
able or  inefficient.  In  the  former  patent  a  solution  of  Gutta- 
percha was  forced  into  the  interstices  of  the  woven  belting  by 
means  of  vacuum  plant,  while  in  the  new  one  strands  of  Gutta- 
percha or  Balata  are  to  be  interspersed  among  the  warp  or  weft 
threads,  the  woven  belting  being  afterwards  heated  and  pressed 
so  as  to  force  the   melted  or  softened  substance  thoroughly 
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PACKING 
PAPER. 


through  the  material  to  impregnate  it.  I  am  unable  to  speak 
as  to  the  result  of  this  process  at  the  moment,  but  hope  to 
be  in  a  position  to  do  so  before  long. 

I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the  rubber  waterproof  packing 
paper  has  been  adopted  since  its  invention,  a  year  or  two  ago. 
At  any  rate  it  has  not  done  much  in  replacing 
waterproof    the  material  prepared  with  a  face  of  pitch,  this 
being  very  largely  used  by  the  Manchester  pack- 
ers of  textile  goods  for  ocean  transit.     With  re- 
gard to  this  paper,  however,  serious  trouble  has  been  frequently 
caused  by  white  goods  turning  a  pink  color;  it  seems  difficult 
to  assign  the  cause  of  the  trouble  to  the  pitch,  yet  no  other 
solution  has  been  arrived  at,  and  there  have  been  several  cases 
in  which  damages  have  been  paid  by  the  packers  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  defective  paper.     Though  it  is  difficult 
on  purely  chemical  grounds  to  account  for  the  coloration,  yet 
1  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  competition  has  led  to  the  use  of   in- 
ferior pitch.     The  pitch  originally  used  was  what  is  known  as 
stearin  pitch,  a  body  worth  to-day  about  ^10  per  ton,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  discoloration   of  goods  has  been  caused  by  the 
substitution  of  ordinary  coal  tar  pitch  for  the  better  product. 
An  influential    colonist   from   British   Guiana  has   recently 
been  interviewed  in  London  at  the  offices  of  the  Mining  Jour- 
nal, and  what  he  says  about   Balata  seems  to 
balata  in       merit  repetition.     The  present  governor  he  de- 

BRITISH  GUIANA.  .  r  ,        .    ,  ,  , 

scribes  as  an  undeniably  clever  man,  but  too 
apt  to  apply  legislative  theories  not  adaptable  to  every  new 
country.  Thus  the  Balata  bleeders  are  only  allowed  to  cut  a 
ring  half  way  round  the  tree,  and  they  have  to  leave  the  other 
half  untouched  to  allow  the  sap  to  rise,  and  so  prevent  the 
tree  from  being  destroyed.  The  consequence  is  they  only  get 
5  pounds  of  Balata  from  a  tree,  the  same  tree  not  being  bled 
again  for  five  years.  The  complaint  is  made  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  going  on  an  expedition  300  miles  into  the  interior  to  get 
merely  5  pounds  from  each  tree.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
fact  that  in  adjacent  countries  the  trees  are  cut  down  and  yield 
30  pounds  of  Balata  each.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  ex- 
port from  Venezuela  and  Dutch  Guiana  greatly  exceeding  that 
from  British  Guiana,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  the  comforting 
assurance  that  when  the  destructive  methods  followed  in  the 
former  countries  have  given  their  inevitable  consequence, 
British  Guiana  will  have  reserves  of  material  to  fall  back  on. 
Certainly,  in  face  of  the  stationary  demand  for  Balata  and  the 
plenitude  of  its  occurrence,  there  does  not  seem  much  need  for 
prohibitive  measures,  and  there  is  therefore  some  basis  for 
grumbling  on  the  part  of  colonists  in  British  Guiana  that  they 
are  put  at  a  disadvantage  with  their  neighbors  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  trade. 

Great  variations  in  the  quality  of  this  brand  as  sent  to  the 

English   market  are  noticeable,  and   especially  in  the  figures 

relative  to  loss  on  washing  is  it  difficult  to  speak 

cameta     generally.    Weber,  in  his  book,  puts  the  loss  at  25 

RUBBER.       s  '  '  .  J 

to  30  per  cent.,  while  Clouth  has  it  down  as  37  to 
42  per  cent.,  a  considerable  difference  being  thus  shown.  Both 
these  authors,  of  course,  speak  from  their  own  experience,  and 
English  practice  supports  the  one  as  the  other.  One  firm  rarely 
finds  less  than  35  to  40  per  cent,  and  considers  this  quite  natu- 
ral, while  another  testifies  to  33  per  cent,  as  the  most  found, 
this  being  considered  rather  out  of  the  ordinary.  This  varia- 
tion in  the  water  content  naturally  makes  the  purchase  of  this 
rubber  a  somewhat  speculative  business,  and  it  is  a  safe  as- 
sumption that  the  purchaser  sometimes  comes  badly  out  of  the 
deal.  This  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  impurities  means, 
of  course,  that  in  some  cases  the  rubber  requires  more  washing 
than  in  others,  and  this  extra  washing  will  have  a  tendency  to 


soften  it  and  alter  its  behavior  under  vulcanization.  At  least 
this  seems  a  very  plausible  theory  to  account  for  the  variations 
in  certain  properties  of  vulcanized  goods  made  largely  of 
Cameta  rubber.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Cameta  ranks  a 
good  second  to  fine  Para,  being  more  reliable  than  Negro- 
heads,  and  especially  since  Columbian  proved  so  difficult  to 
obtain,  has  its  use  as  a  second  class  Pard  been  on  the  increase. 
As  a  rule  the  only  specific  reference  made  by  rubber  tire 
manufacturers  to  the  composition  of  their  goods  is  to  the  finest 
Paid  rubber  that  can  be  bought.  It  is  of  inter- 
and'rubb'e'r  est  therefore,  to  note  that  the  Continental  com- 
pany, of  Hanover,  in  a  trade  circular  refer  to 
the  rise  in  price  of  camphor  owing  to  the  war  in  the  Far 
East.  This  iise  in  price,  however,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  felt  by 
purchasers  of  tires,  as  the  company  have  decided  to  bear  the 
extra  burden  themselves.  In  Mr.  Pearson's  book  camphor  is 
referred  to  as  having  been  used  as  a  solvent  for  waste  rubber, 
though  I  imagine  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  About  20 years 
ago  the  late  Henry  Gerner,  of  New  York,  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  dispose  of  his  patents  for  using  camphor  and  Kauri  gum 
in  connection  with  rubber.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
spent  by  at  least  one  of  our  rubber  firms  in  experimenting  in 
his  lines,  but  with  a  negative  result.  Camphor  is  neither  cheap 
nor  easy  to  manipulate  and  for  general  purposes  it  seems  to 
offer  no  advantages.  With  regard  to  the  particular  use  of  it  by 
the  Continental  company  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
comments. 

ANOTHER  COLORADO  RUBBER  COMPANY. 


THE  Continental  Crude  Rubber  and  Exploiting  Co.  was  in- 
corporated May  7,  1904,  under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  to 
extract  rubber  from  wild  plants  growing  in  that  region,  with 
$[,000,000  capital.  The  officers  are  :.  Dr.  Sol.  Ringolsky,  presi- 
dent;  John  Beck,  vice  president  and  general  manager;  E.  T. 
Wells,  secretary  and  treasurer  ;  Henry  A.  Weicher,  mechanical 
engineer;  Antoine  Jacob,  scientist.  The  directorate  is  com- 
posed of  the  above,  and  O.  J.  Kennedy  and  George  C.  Parkin- 
son. The  president  of  the  new  company,  writing  May  10  under 
a  printed  letter  heading:  "Office  of  Dr.  Sol.  Ringolsky,  dis- 
pensing chemist,  1901  Curtis  street,  Denver,  Colorado,"  says  : 

"  Our  company  is  capitalized  for  $1,000,000 — par  value  $1  per 
share.  We  have  placed  100,000  shares  on  the  market  at  25 
cents,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  an  horti- 
cultural department.  We  shall  leave  nothing  unturned  in  our 
effort  to  cultivate  the  plant,  thereby  perpetuating  the  source  of 
supply  for  our  factories.  We  have  three  different  plants  which 
we  have  so  far  discovered  and  when  the  season  opens  up  we 
shall  scour  the  hills  for  others  which  we  believe  exist." 

This  company  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  American 
Crude  Rubber  Co.,  also  incorporated  at  Denver  some  months 
ago,  with  $1,000,000  capital.  They  are  rival  concerns,  having 
different  promoters,  different  processes  and  mechanical  de- 
vices, and  even  employing  different  botanical  names  for  the 
shrubs  under  treatment.  At  least,  the  older  company  is  ex- 
ploiting Picradenia  floribunda  utilis,  while  the  new  company  is 
"  booming  "  Actinella  Richardsonii.  The  new  company  control 
a  machine  invented  by  H.  A.  Weicher,  for  masticating  the  rub- 
ber yielding  shrub,  no  chemicals  being  employed  in  the  process. 
The  experimental  machine  that  has  been  used  is  said  to  have 
a  hopper  sufficient  to  hold  1000  pounds  of  the  shrub,  which  is 
ground  up  in  6  hours,  producing  from  100  to  200  pounds  of 
rubber,  "which  comes  out  in  chunks  resembling  bologna 
sausage  ;  the  fiber  is  cast  aside  and  thrown  away."  Water  is 
introduced  into  the  machine  to  facilitate  cleaning  the  rubber. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO.'S  BEST  YEAR. 


THE  twelfth  annual   meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  was  held  at  12  o'clock  M.,  on 
May  17,  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  company  in  New 
Jersey,  at  New  Brunswick.     The  annual  reports  of  the 
president  and  treasurer  were  presented  and  accepted,  and  direc- 
tors elected  for  the  ensuing  year.     The  official  reports  are  pre- 
sented herewith  in  full  : 

president's  annual  report. 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jhrsey,  May  17,  1904. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.:  This 
is  the  third  annual  report  of  the  present  president  of  your  company,  and 
at  the  outset  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  is  the  first  report  which 
it  has  given  me  pleasure  to  make  and  submit  for  your  consideration. 

Upon  assuming  the  presidency  of  your  company  three  yeais  ago,  the 
existing  conditions  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  abnormally 
high  prices  for  our  manufactured  products  which  had  prevailed  for  some 
years,  many  new  rubber  companies  had  come  into  existence.  The  re- 
sult was  an  intense  competition,  in  which  the  output  of  this  company 
had  declined  to  a  net  of  $20,800,000.  By  January  and  February,  1901, 
this  competition  had  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  prices  averaging  about 
23  per  cent.,  and  in  the  sale  by  all  concerned  of  goods  at  or  near  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  Under  these  conditions,  as  always,  the  evil 
supplied  its  own  remedy,  and  only  the  stronger  companies  found  them- 
selves able  to  survive  the  strain  of  such  competition.  At  the  present 
time  not  only  have  we  regained  our  full  share  of  the  trade  but  we  have 
actually  doubled  the  gross  sales  of  our  product  without  any  advance  in 
prices  except  to  compensate  for  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  material 
— the  larger  product  enabling  us  to  run  our  mills  to  their  full  capacity, 
which  decreases  materially  the  cost  of  production.  The  gross  sales  of 
the  company  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1901,  were  $32,000,000, 
whereas  the  gross  sales  for  the  present  year  were  $64,000,000.  The 
"  gross"  is  measured  by  the  list  prices  which  are  nearer  uniform  than 
the  net  prices. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1902  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  management  was  called  upon  to  adjust  a  large  indebtedness  to 
the  company.  In  the  settlement  of  this  claim  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
the  company  was  obliged  to  take  over  certain  interests  in  other  corpora- 
tions. In  consequence  the  present  officers  and  directors  of  your  com- 
pany have  been  obliged  to  manage  not  only  the  business  of  this  com- 
pany, but  also  these  various  outside  interests.  In  a  previous  report,  I 
stated  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  "  serious  loss  has  been  avoided,"  and  I 
can  now  say  that  through  re  organization,  realization,  and  adjustment,  I 
feel  that  statement  has  been  practically  made  good,  although,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  precaution  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  treasurer's  report),  $500,000  out 
of  the  past  year's  earnings  has  been  reserved  for  depreciation  upon  these 
securities. 

Three  years  ago,  after  re  adjusting  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  meet 
the  lower  range  of  prices  for  goods,  and  giving  rebates  to  jobbers  for 
the  goods  they  had  on  hand,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  which  then 
prevailed,  the  balance  sheet  showed  a  deficit.  In  the  statement  of  two 
years  ago,  this  deficit  had  been  changed  !o  a  surplus  of  $42,011.75.  In 
the  statement  of  a  year  ago,  this  surplus  had  increased  to  $[,384,460.07. 
By  this  year's  statement,  after  carrying  to  reserve  for  depreciation  of  se- 
curities, as  before  stated,  $500,000  and  providing  for  dividend  of  ij£ 
per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  June  15,  1904,  requiring 
$352,882.50,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  $2,107,218  86. 

Volume  ok  Business. — The  volume  of  business  done  by  the  company 
during  the  past  year  is  the  largest  in  its  history.  Three  years  ago  the 
annual  net  sales  of  boots,  shoes,  and  miscellaneous  goods  were  $20,853,- 
633.94,  This  year  the  net  sales  amountto$33, 396, 918. 88.  This  shows 
an  increase  of  $12,543,284.94  net,  of  which  $5,120,288.30  is  the  increase 
of  last  year  over  the  previous  year. 

Advance  in  Supplies. — During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  mate- 


rial advance  in  the  price  of  crude  rubber  and  other  supplies  which  com- 
pose or  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  goods.  This  rise  in  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  has  necessitated  the  recent  advance  in  the  prices  of  our 
goods,  in  order  that  in  the  future  we  may  realize  a  legitimate  profit  upon 
our  very  large  sales. 

Employes  Profit-Sharing  Plan. — During  the  low  prices  for  our 
stocks  members  of  your  executive  committee  thought  it  wise  to  accumu- 
late a  block  of  the  preferred  stock  and  a  block  of  the  common  stock.  These 
stocks  are  now  to  be  distributed  among  about  150  of  our  principal  em- 
ployes under  a  plan,  of  which  the  main  features  are  as  follows  :  A  cer- 
tain number  of  shares  of  both  the  preferred  stock  and  common  stock  will 
be  transferred  to  the  name  of  the  employe,  thereby  making  him  a  stock- 
holder in  the  company.  The  certificates  are  then  endorsed  by  him  in 
blank  and  held  by  the  Meyer  Rubber  Co.,  a  subsidiary  company  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  the  employe  receiving  a  certificate  of  agree- 
ment to  the  effect  that  provided  he  remains  in  the  employment  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  or  one  of  its  subsidiary  companies  till  Jan- 
uary 1,  1908,  he  may  at  his  option  acquire  such  stock  by  paying  $45  a 
share  and  interest  for  the  preferred,  and  $10  a  share  and  interest  for  the 
common,  which  option,  under  the  same  conditions,  continues  till  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1910.  The  employe  may  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Meyc  r 
Rubber  Co.  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  such  stock, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  decision  not  to  take  such  stock,  he  shail  be  en- 
titled to  receive  his  money  back  with  6  per  cent,  interest.  All  dividends 
upon  the  stock  shall,  as  declared,  be  paid  over  to  the  employe  without 
his  accounting  therefor,  whether  he  eventually  takes  the  stock  or  not, 
and  in  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  interest  charged  on  the  purchase 
price  of  the  stock  exceed  the  amount  of  dividends  declared  thereon.  The 
full  text  of  this  agreement  is  attached  to  this  report  marked  exhibit 
"A." 

The  object  of  this  plan  is  not  only  to  give  the  company's  employe's  a 
pecuniary  benefit,  but  to  bring  them  in  closer  touch  with  its  manage- 
ment, and  by  sharing  the  gains  to  be  derived  from  its  success,  to  stimu- 
late them  to  greater  interest  and  energy  in  its  affairs. 

Funded  Indebtedness.— On  March  15,  1902,  the  indebtedness  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  of  its  subsidiary  companies,  amount- 
ing to  $12,000,000,  was  funded  into  three  year  5  per  cent,  collateral 
trust  notes.  From  the  earnings  of  the  company  since  that  time  $2,000,- 
000  of  these  notes  have  been  paid  and  cancelled,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  your  management  to  pay  $2,ooo,oco  more  from  earnings  at  or  before 
their  maturity,  March  15,  1905.  In  this  connection  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  there  has  already  been  consummated  with  the  same  bankers 
who  financed  the  original  loan  an  agreement  for  refunding  the  balance 
of  $8,000,000  when  it  becomes  due,  for  a  further  period  of  three  years. 
The  terras  of  this  agreement  we  regard  as  fair  and  reasonable,  and  ow- 
ing to  our  improved  conditions  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  company 
than  those  upon  which  the  original  loan  was  secured.  It  is  believed 
that  during  the  three  years  of  the  extension  the  indebtedness  will  be 
so  far  reduced  that  no  further  funding  of  this  loan  will  be  necessary, 
since  the  quick  capital  of  the  company  now  is  such  that  during  some 
portions  of  each  year  it  has  on  hand  as  much  as  $5,000,000  cash.  The 
company  and  its  subsidiary  companies  then  being  entirely  out  of  debt  a 
portion  of  the  year  could  readily  borrow  on  their  notes  for  temporary  re- 
quirements. Prior  to  the  funding  of  1902  their  indebtedness  of  $12,- 
000,000  was  all  borrowed  in  this  way. 

Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  Debentures. — The  only  other  obligation 
of  the  company  to  be  provided  for  in  the  future  is  the  $4,800,000  5  per 
cent,  debentures  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  due  August  1,  190S. 
These  debentures  (originally  $5,000,000)  were  given  to  the  former  stock- 
holders of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  for 
the  splendid  properties  of  that  company.  By  the  terms  of  the  deben- 
ture, the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  at  all  times  must  have  on  hand  net 
quick  assets  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  outstanding  debentures,  and  now 
the  company  has  on  hand  in  such  net  quick  assets  an  amount  in  excess 
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of  such  debentures.  To  provide  for  the  reduction  of  such  debentures 
between  now  and  the  date  of  their  maturity,  I  would  recommend  apply- 
ing annually  a  certain  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.  to  such  reduction.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  whatsoever, 
with  the  very  high  credit  of  the  Boston  company,  in  extending  the  bal- 
anoe.if  any,  that  may  remain  unpaid  at  maturity. 

Crude  Rubber. — Your  management  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  crude  rubber  during  the  past  year,  and  has  consummated 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  our  own  purchasing  agencies  at 
Para  and  Manaos.  We  also  have  laid  the  foundation  in  another  direc- 
tion for  acquiring  and  handling  generally  our  very  large  requirements  of 
crude  rubber.  We  are  confident  that  these  steps  will  give  us  special  ad- 
vantages and  facilities  never  before  possessed  by  this  company  and  not 
enjoyed  by  any  other  consumer  of  rubber. 

Stocks  of  Merchandise  on  Hand. — Your  company  is  unusually 
well  stocked  with  merchandise  required  for  the  manufacture  of  its  prod- 
duct,  and  at  prices  materially  below  the  present  market  prices.  This 
will  account  for  the  increase  of  the  item  in  the  treasurer's  report ,  ' '  Inven- 
tories, Manufactured  Goods,  and  Materials  $16,801,876.28,  March  31, 
1904,"  as  against  $11,480,783  iS,  March  31,  1903,  and  for  the  decrease 
in  cash — $[,660,852.62  March  31,  1904,  as  against  $4,823,830.91 
March  31,  1903.  This  is  done  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  your 
management  of  purchasing,  so  far  as  possible,  crude  rubber  and  other 
materials  sufficient  to  cover  all  goods  that  are  sold  in  advance  at  fixed 
prices.  This  action  cannot  but  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany and  its  shareholders,  since  it  secures  beyond  any  doubt  a  reason- 
able profit  upon  all  sales  of  the  company's  goods. 

New  Offices. — Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  accommodations  the 
general  offices  of  the  company  in  New  York  have  recently  been  moved 
from  15  Murray  street  to  the  new  office  building,  "  42  Broadway."  All 
the  departments  of  the  company  are  now  on  the  same  floor  of  this  com- 
modious building,  thereby  giving  ample  space  for  our  officers  and  em- 
ployes, besides  affording  better  facilities  for  communication  between  the 
different  departments  and  the  transaction  of  the  general  business  of  the 
company.  This  has  been  done  with  no  increase  in  expense.  The  com- 
pany also  maintains  a  warehouse  in  the  jobbing  district  for  the  accom- 
modation of  local  customers. 

Non-Restricted  System  of  Selling  Goods,  and  Exfort  Trade. 
— The  plan  of  selling  our  product,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1903,  whereby  no  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  the  prices  of  our  goods 


after  we  have  parted  with  the  title  to  them,  has  been  found  to  work  suc- 
cessfully, even  beyond  our  expectations.  While  some  of  our  directors 
were  in  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  change,  all  are  now  agreed 
that  the  result  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  action  taken.  This  is  evi- 
denced among  other  things  by  the  record  of  the  past  year,  which  shows 
by  far  the  largest  volume  of  business  ever  transacted  by  the  company. 

Our  export  trade  likewise  shows  an  increase  over  any  previous  year. 

Manufacture  of  By-Products. — The  company  manufactures  all  its 
reclaimed  rubber,  which  gives  it  an  article  of  uniform  and  superior 
quality.  It  also  manufactures,  under  its  own  patents,  all  its  buckles, 
the  company's  consumption  of  which  last  year  amounted  to  11,464,704 
pairs,  and  which  are  far  cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  in  the  mar- 
ket.    It  also  makes  its  felt  linings  for  boots,  lumbermen's,  etc. 

Concentration  and  Economies — During  the  year  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  manufacturing,  selling, 
and  accounting  departments  of  the  company.  A  complete  system  of 
comparison  of  costs  of  the  different  factories  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  assistant  general  manager,  which  already  shows  a  saving  of  large 
sums  without  detracting  in  any  degree  from  the  quality  of  the  goods 
manufactured.  In  the  selling  department,  under  the  manager  of  sales 
and  manager  of  branch  stores,  far  greater  efficiency  and  energy  prevails 
than  ever  before.  In  the  accounting  department,  under  the  assistant 
treasurer,  matters  have  been  so  systematized  that  each  month  the  exact 
result  of  operations  of  the  company  and  its  subsidiary  companies  is  pre- 
sented to  the  directors,  and  great  advantage  is  derived  therefrom,  es- 
pecially through  comparisons  of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferent mills.  This  latter  will  enable  the  directors  to  make  statements  of 
earnings  to  the  stockholders  at  each  dividend  period. 

Litigation. — In  the  closing  out  of  its  tire  business  some  time  ago, 
the  company  accepted  certain  securities,  over  which  there  was  threatened 
litigation.  This  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  during  the  year,  and 
the  securities  converted  into  cash.  All  this  has  been  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  the  most  friendly  feelings  with  the  large  concern 
that  purchased  our  tire  business.  There  is  now  no  pending  litigation 
which  is  likely  in  any  way  to  injuriously  affect  the  company  ;  there  being, 
however,  several  important  suits  undetermined  which  were  brought  in 
the  interest  of  the  company. 

Condition  cf  Factories  and  Inventories  of  Materials  —The 
high  efficiency  of  our  factories  has  been  fully  maintained.  During  the 
year  we  have  replaced  the  power  plants  of  several  mills,  and  made  ex- 


TREASURER  S    REPORTS. 
Uni  ied  States  Rubber  Co.  and  Subsidiary  Companies. 

Consolidated  General  Balance  Sheet,  March  31,  1904. 
ASSETS. 

Properly  and  plants. $47,716,005.04 

Inventories,  manufactured  goods,  and 

materials $16,801,076.28 

Cash 1,660,852.62 

Bills  and  loans  receivable 2,072,3 1 3  04 

Accounts  receivable   6,489,128.76 

Securities  owned 2,681,649.09 

Miscellaneous  assets 783,522.40       30,489,342.19 

Totel  Assets $78,205,347.23 

1. 1  A  I!  I  I.  IT  I  F.  S  . 

Capital  stock,  Preferred $23,525,500.00 

Capital  stock,  Common 23,666,00000    $47,191,500.00 

Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  debentures 4,800,000.00 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co  ,  Funding  Notes 10,000,000  00 

Fixed  surpluses  (subsidiary  companies). . .    8,134,849.37 

Loan  accounts  payable 1,622,000  00 

Merchandise  accounts  payable 3,066,232.72  4,688,232.72 

Deferred  liabilities   430,663.78 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of  securities 500,000.00 

Reserve  for  dividend  [June  15,  1904] 152,882.50 

Surplus 2,107,218.86 

Total  Liabilities $78,205,34723 


United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  Subsidiary  Companies. 

Consolidated  Income  Stat  ement  for  Year  Ending  March  31,  1904. 
Gross  sales,  boots  and  shoes  and  miscellaneous $64*553, 237. 43 


Net  sales,  boots  and  shoes  and  miscellaneous $33,396,918.88 

Cost  of  goods  sold 28,987,86320 

Manufacturing  profits $  4,409,055.68 

Freight,  taxes,  insurance,  general  and  selling  expenses.  1,766,178.48 


Operating  profits. 
Other  income.. . . 


$2,642,877.20 

187.329  56 

Totalincome $2,830,206.76 

Less : 
Interest    and    commission    on     Funding 

Notes  and  borrowed  money $802,173.67 

Interest  on  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  De- 
bentures      240,000.00 

Interest   allowed   customers    for    prepay- 
ments      I43.°Q7  06         1,185.270.73 

Net  income  to  surplus $  1,644.936.03 

Deductions  for  bad  debts,  etc 69,294.74 

Total $  1,575.641  29 

Reserve  for  depreciation  of  securities. . . .   $500,000.00 

Reserve  for  dividend 352,882.50  852,882. 50 


Surplus  for  period $      722,758.79 

Surplus  April  1,  1903 1,384,46007 

Surplus  March  31,  1904 $2,107,21886 

IAMBS  B.  FORD,  Treasurer. 
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tensive  improvements  in  others.  All  of  our  inventories  this  year  are 
taken  very  much  below  cost,  and  had  they  been  taken  at  cost  a  much 
larger  profit  would  have  been  shown. 

Future  Outlook. —  The  continued  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  seems  assured.  The  property  of  the  com- 
pany comprises  the  finest  rubber  plants  in  the  world.  The  difficulties 
which  confronted  the  management  three  years  ago  have  been  overcome. 
The  underlying  conditions  all  point  to  the  continued  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  company.  Not  only  have  we  regained  our  lost  trade, 
but  our  output  has  assumed  proportions  far  beyond  our  expectations. 
We  produce  a  staple  and  necessary  product,  the  consumption  of  which 
increases,  and  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  our  country. 
Our  production  for  the  year  has  been  over  48,000,000  pairs  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes.  Our  credit  is  the  best.  Our  indebtedness  is  compara- 
tively small  and  decreasing.  Our  mills  are  maintained  at  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency.  Our  employe's  are  loyal,  and  interested  in  the  work 
of  promoting  the  success  of  the  company.  During  the  past  year,  as 
already  pointed  out,  we  have  introduced  important  improvements  and 
economies  into  our  manufacturing,  purchasing,  sales,  and  accounting 
departments.  These,  and  other  advantages  which  we  possess,  will,  we 
feel  confident,  enable  the  company  to  continue  low  prices,  and  still  to 
make  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  We  believe  this  policy  is  wise  and  con- 
servative, and  that  it  will  secure  to  the  company  permanently  the  great 
volume  of  business  it  now  enjoys. 

As  bearing  upon  the  future,  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  our  very  large  business  of  last  year,  the  detailed 
orders  for  the  first  three  months  [of  this  year  show  a  marked  increase 
over  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Our  net  profits  of  the  past  year  of  about  $1,500,000  would  have  been 
double  that  amount  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  and  unlooked 
for  advance  in  prices  of  crude  rubber  and  other  materials  after  the  prices 
for  goods  had  been  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  year  we 
have  advanced  prices  to  correspond  with  the  advance  in  materials. 

After  the  most  careful  and  conservative  consideration  of  the  subject, 
your  directors  last  month  determined  that  they  were  safe  in  resuming 
dividends  upon  our  preferred  stock,  and  declared  the  first  dividend  of 
rj^  per  cent,  payable  June  15,  the  books  closing  for  this  dividend  May 
31.  This  step  was  not  taken  without  the  firm  conviction  on  the  part  of 
your  directors  that  the  company  would  be  able  to  continue  quarterly  div- 
idends hereafter,  and  at  the  same  time  gradually  to  reduce  its  indebted- 
ness until  it  is  entirely  wiped  out.  We  believe  the  resumption  of  divi- 
dends has  come  to  remain,  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  without  abandon- 
ing the  policy  of  low  prices  for  its  goods,  the  net  profits  of  the  company 
should  not  from  the  present  continue  year  by  year  to  increase,  and  there- 
by give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  our  stockholders. 
Respectfully  submitted,  samuel    p.  COLT, 

President. 

THE  ANNUAL  ELECTION. 
FIFTEEN  directors  were  elected,  the  same  as  for  three  years 
past,  though  the  by-laws  since  1899  have  provided  for  nineteen 
directors.  The  only  change  in  the  list  is  the  substitution  of 
Anthony  N.  Brady  for  Ephraim  L.  Corning,  who  for  some 
time  past  has  resided  in  Europe.  The  board  is  constituted  as 
follows,  the  figures  in  parenthesis  indicating  the  number  of 
full  terms  for  which  each  member  of  the  board  has  been  elected 
to  date : 

Walter  S.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     [2] 

E.  C.  Benedict,  Greenwich,  Connecticut.     [3] 

Anthony  N.  Brady,  New  York  city.     [1] 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     [13] 

E.  S.  Converse.  Boston,  Massachusetts.     |7] 

H.  E.  Converse,  Boston    Massachusetts.     [7] 

Costello  C  Converse,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     [4] 

James  B.  Ford.  New  York  city.     [13] 

J.  Howard  Ford,  New  York  city.     [13] 

Francis  L.  Hine,  New  York  city.     [2] 

Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.     [13] 

Lester  Leland,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     [6] 

Frederick  M.  Shepard,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.     [13] 

Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  New  York  city.     [3] 

John  D.  Vermeulk,  New  York  city.     [8] 


The  newly  elected  board  met  in  New  York  on  May  20  and 
after  organizing,  elected  the  following  officers  and  Executive 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President— Samuel  P.  Colt. 

First  Vice  President — James  B.  Ford  (succeeding  Costello  C.  Con- 
verse). 

Second  Vice  President—  Lester  Leland. 

Treasurer — John  J.  Watson.  Jr.  (succeeding  James  B.  Ford). 

Assistant   Treasurer — W.  G.  Parsons  (succeeding  John  J.  Watson, 

Jr.) 

Secretary — Samuel  Norris. 

Assistant  Secretary— John  D.  Carberry. 

The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Samuel  P.  Colt,  Lester 
Leland,  James  B.  Ford,  Walter  S.  Ballou  (succeeding  Costello 
C.  Converse),  and  E.  C.  Benedict. 

The  rubber  importing  business  referred  to  in  President  Colt's 
report  will  be  carried  on  by  a  separate  corporation  under  the 
name  General  Rubber  Co.,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  another 
place  in  this  issue. 

RUBBER  MEN  ON  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


THE  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has  been  se- 
curing opinions  from  its  members  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed law  for  the  compulsory  use  of  the  metric  system  in  all 
transactions  with  any  department  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment requiring  the  use  of  weights  and  measures  ;  also  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  metric  system  as  a  basis  for  factory  work, 
and  its  advantages,  if  any,  in  connection  with  foreign  trade. 
The  answers  obtained,  and  printed  in  the  Association's  organ 
American  Industries  (New  York,  April  15),  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  the  proposed  law,  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  factory  work  in  which  the  members  are  inter- 
ested, and  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  would  be  of  little 
benefit  in  the  extension  of  export  trade.  Many  members  write 
that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  law  by  congress  would 
cause  them  to  cease  to  bid  for  government  work,  for  the  reason 
that  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  would  involve  so  great  an 
expense  in  equipping  their  factories  with  new  standards. 

Thirteen  rubber  manufacturers  responded  to  the  Associa- 
tion's circular  of  inquiries,  including  the  Boston  Belting  Co., 
Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  the  other  concerns  not  being  named.  The  purport  of 
their  answers  is  summarized  by  the  Association  as  follows; 
many  firms  not  answering  all  the  questions: 

Q.  1.— Is  there  a  call  for  the  system  in  foreign  trade  ?  A  — Yes,  2 
answers  ;  small,  2  ;  none,  9. 

Q,  2  — Proportion  of  factory  work  now  done  on  metric  system  ?  A. — 
Small,  1  ;  none,  12. 

Q,  3. — Proportion  of  work  done  for  government  on  metric  system  ? 
A.— Five  per  cent,  and  over,  1  ;  small,  6  ;  none,  2. 

Q.  4. — Is  it  practicable  to  use  the  metric  system  for  government  work 
alone,  retaining  present  standards  for  other  work  1—A—  Yes,  4  ;  no,  5 

q  5.— Would  the  use  of  double  systems  increase  the  cost  of  work  for 
the  government  ?     A  —No,  1. 

Qm  6.— Would  such  a  law  as  proposed  lead  to  withdrawal  from  govern- 
ment work?     A. — Yes,  I  ;  no,  8. 

Q.  7.— Estimated  loss  from  abandoning  present  standards  and  adopt- 
ing the  metric  system  generally?  A.— None,  1;  large,  7  [the  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.  mentioned  $5000  to  $10,000  as  cost  of  change]. 

(O.  8. — Would  there  be  any  appreciable  advantage  from  adoption  of 
metric  system  ?     A.—  Yes,  4  ;  no,  9. 

(7.  9.— Would  such  advantages  offset  cost  of  chaDge?     .J.— Yes,  3  ; 

no,  I. 

q.  10.— Should  congress  enact  the  proposed  law?    A.— Yes,  2  ;  non 

committal,  2  ;  no,  9. 

Q.  11.— Should  the  metric  system  be  made  the  legal  standard  of  the 
country?    A. — Yes,  3  ;  non  committal,  1  ;  no,  9. 
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THE   RUBBER   CULTURAL  INTEREST. 


YIELD    OF   TWENTY    YEAR    OLD    "  HEVEA  "    TREES. 

IN  the  Ceylon  Observer  of  April  11  Mr.  R.  W.  Harrison  re- 
ported in  detail  the  result  of  tapping  some  20  year  old 
Para  rubber  (Hevea)  trees  on  the  Culloden  estate,  in 
Kalatura  district,  Ceylon,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention.  Four  trees,  particularly  selected  for  experiment  for 
this  record,  he  says  "have  been  tapped  regularly  since  1891, 
every  known  method  of  tapping  having  been  tried  at  some 
time  or  other."  The  tapping  was  begun  on  January  5.  Single 
oblique  cuts  were  made,  about  6  inches  apart,  around  each 
trunk,  extending  not  higher  than  6  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  same  cuts  were  reopened  on  every  alternate  day  until  15 
tappings  had  been  made  of  each  tree.  Then  a  second  series 
of  cuts  was  opened,  higher  up,  and  the  cuts  were  reopened  for 
the  same  number  of  days.  The  second  series  of  tappings  was 
somewhat  disappointing,  as  the  weather  had  turned  very  dry, 
"and  possibly  better  results  might  have  been  obtained  if  the 
tapping  of  the  upper  section  had  been  delayed  a  month  or  six 
weeks."     The  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

Trees.  Lower  Section.  U]»per  Section.  Total. 

A g  lb.  4  oz.  51b.    o  oz.  141b.    4  oz. 

B n  "o"  4"    12"  15"    12" 

C   5   "    8  "  1  "    12  "  7  "     4  " 

D 12  "  S  "  4  "     o  "  16  "     8  " 

Total 53  lb.  12  oz. 

Average  per  tree 13  "     7  " 

The  four  trees  differed  widely  in  size.  Three  of  them  meas- 
ured in  girth  as  follows,  3  feet  from  the  ground  : 

A  B  C 

8  feet.  7  feet  6  inches.  5  feet  11  inches. 

The  fourth  tree  divides  naturally,  at  2  feet  from  the  ground, 
into  three  stems,  the  respective  girths  of  which,  at  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  are :  4  feet  8  inches,  4  feet  4  inches,  and  6  feet 
4  inches. 

Mr.  Harrison  intends  tapping  the  same  trees  again  this  year, 
in  August  and  September,  and  recording  the  results. 

THE  OBISPO  RUBBER  PLANTATION  CO. 

[Hacienda  de  San  Silverio  El  Obispo,  stale  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Office  :  No,  15 
William  street,  New  York.] 

The  shareholders  chose  by  ballot  for  the  annual  inspection 
this  year  Mr.  John  A.  Schauweker,  a  business  man  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  who  reached  the  plantation  in  February,  finding  in 
charge  Mr.  Maxwell  F.  Riddle,  treasurer  of  the  company  and 
general  manager  of  the  estate.  Mr.  Schauweker  reported  670 
acres  in  rubber,  from  six  months  to  2^  years  old  and  in  good 
condition.  Some  of  the  rubber  is  now  too  large  to  permit 
"  side  crops  "  on  the  same  ground,  but  some  other  land  is  de- 
voted to  such  crops.  He  reports  the  production  during  the 
year  of  about  5000  bushels  of  corn  and  100  tons  of  rice.  Con- 
siderable clearing  was  in  progress,  to  prepare  for  planting  this 
year. 

BATAVIA    COMPANY,    INC. 

[Plantation  "  Batavia,"  near  Santo  Domingo,  district  of  Culcatlan.  state  of 
Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Office  :  Wells  Building.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  See  The 
India  Ruuuek  Wohi.p,  March  1.  1904 — page  185.] 

The  first  annual  inspection  of  Batavia  plantation  under  its 
present  management  was  made  by  Ben  L.  Edgarton,  of  Osh- 
kosh,  Wisconsin,  as  representative  of  the  shareholders  in  the 
company.  He  reached  the  property  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. He  reports  nearly  60  acres  of  rubber  growing  well, 
some  of  it  planted  in  1900,  with  70,000  nursery  seedlings  for 
planting  this  year.     Trees  3J2  years  old  measured  31  feet  high 


and  23^  inches  in  girth  6  feet  from  the  ground.  Over  15.000 
coffee  trees  are  in  bearing;  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Edgarton's  visit 
the  year's  yield  had  been  30,125  pounds,  and  the  gathering  was 
not  quite  complete.  Since  July  40,869  coffee  trees  had  been 
set  out.  Considerable  vanilla  had  been  planted.  An  experi- 
mental garden  of  15  acres  has  been  opened  for  the  study  of 
other  tropical  plants.  Edward  A.  Kummel  is  the  plantation 
manager  (administrador). 

MEXICO    RUBBER    CO.    OF    PROVIDENCE. 

[Plantation  "  Estrella,"  state  of  Oaxaca.  Mexico.  Office  :  No.  io  Weybosset 
street,  Providence,  Rho  e  Island.] 

This  company  has  been  referred  to  hitherto  in  these  pages  as 
La  Estrella  Coffee  Co.  The  business  was  established  in  1898, 
to  engage  in  coffee  growing.  There  are  now  growing  about 
250.000  coffee  trees,  from  3  to  6  years  old.  besides  which  about 
60,000  rubber  trees  have  been  planted.  On  February  24,  1904, 
toe  stockholders  voted  to  make  rubber  culture  the  principal 
business,  and  therefore  amended  the  name  of  the  company,  as 
printed  at  the  heading  of  this  article.  It  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  rubber  trees  to  500,000,  to  provide  for 
which  an  issue  of  bonds  has  been  voted. 

LARGE  YIELD  OF  "  CASTILLOA." 
The  amount  of  rubber  that  can  be  taken  from  one  tree  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture  and  the  source  of  many 
conflicting  statements.  It  is  therefore  with  satisfaction  that 
we  here  reproduce  a  photograph  of  a  wild  Castilloa  elastica 
from  which  26  pounds  of  rubber  were  taken  in  1902.  The  tree 
is  on  a  private  plantation  on  the  west  coast  of  Guatamala,  and 
is  thought  to  be  about  thirty  years  old.  The  26  pounds  came 
from  two  tappings,  and  in  no  way  injured  the  tree,  as  it  is  still 
healthy  and  yielding  rubber.  Just  what  condition  of  dryness 
the  26  pounds  was  in  when  the  weights  were  taken  there  is  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  there  would  be  at  least  20  pounds  of 
bone  dry  rubber. 


PROLIFIC      CASTILLOA"  TREE   IN   NICARAGUA. 
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SCIENTIFIC    VULCANIZATION    METHODS. 


BY   CHARLES   J.    TAGI.IABUE. 
I. — PIPING  DEFECTS  AND  REMEDIES. 

THERE  are  a  great  variety  of  helps  to  the  heater  man  in 
the  way  of  semi  automatic  devices,  but  none  of  them  are 
effective  unless  vulcanizer  or  press  is  so  placed  and  piped  that 
its  skilful  handling  always  results  in  even  cures.  And  even 
then  the  problem  is  no  easy  one.  And  just  here  it  might  be  well 
to  catalogue  a  few  of  the  ordinary  defects  that  a  steam  expert 
finds  in  very  many  rubber  factories. 

Overtaxing  the  capacity  of  the  main  steam  line  is  a  usual  de- 
fect, and  is  often  supplemented  with  other  faulty  piping. 
Then,  too,  in  many  cases  a  long  heater  is  supplied  with  steam 
from  one  connection,  usually  at  the  head.  This  arrangement 
does  not  insure  uniform  heating,  as  the  end  nearest  the  steam 
inlet  heats  quickest,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  the  heater  at  the 
start  quite  hot  at  one  end,  and  cold  at  the  other.  An  attempt 
to  improve  on  this  by  running  a  perforated  steam  pipe  on  the 
inside  of  the  heater  tends  to  equalize  the  heat,  but  usually  the 
area  of  the  perforations  is  not  considered,  and  the  steam  is  not 
delivered  uniformly  from  end  to  end. 

All  long  heaters  should  be  provided  with  three  or  four  steam 
inlets  suitably  spaced  to  insure  rapid  and  uniform  distribution 
of  the  heat.  Heaters  are  rarely  provided  with  blow-offs  on 
the  upper  side,  for  the  release  of  the  air  when  starting  up; 
consequently  air  is  trapped  in  the  heater,  and  irregular  curing 
results.  The  safest  and  best  way  is  to  provide  a  large  exhaust, 
open  it  wide  when  steam  is  turned  on,  and,  when  the  steam  es- 
capes in  good  volume,  close  it ;  this  will  relieve  the  heater 
quickly  of  air,  and  cause  the  steam  to  circulate  rapidly  and 
uniformly. 

Steam  with  a  large  amount  of  water  in  suspension  is  not  as 
hot  as  dry  steam,  and  retards  the  cure,  besides  making  the 
goods  wet.  It  should  be  the  aim,  therefore,  to  cure  goods  in 
as  dry  steam  as  possible.  There  are  three  factors  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  end;  namely,  dry  incoming  steam,  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  the  quick  discharge  of  the  wet 
steam  and  condensation. 

When  steam  is  turned  into  a  large  heater,  the  condensation 
is  very  rapid  ;  a  fog  forms  and  gradually  condenses.  This  fog 
and  the  condensation  should  be  discharged  rapidly  to  equalize 
the  heat  so  that  the  goods  will  be  subjected  to  the  same  tem- 
perature for  the  same  length  of  time  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  open  the  discharge  valve  wide.  No  traps,  of  any  kind  should 
be  used  at  first.  When  the  steam  leaves  the  discharge  pipe 
bluish  in  color,  it  indicates  that  the  fog  has  been  dispelled,  and 
the  discharge  valves  can  then  be  throttled  to  permit  the  water 
to  pass  out  freely;  or  at  this  stage  of  the  curing,  a  good  trap 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  will  effect  some  economy. 

In  this  connection  the  matter  of  piping  is  very  important. 
Some  introduce  the  steam  at  the  bottom  and  some  at  the  top  ; 
both  methods  have  merit,  but  a  combination  of  the  two  is 
preferable.  Steam  entering  at  the  top  only,  does  not  rid  the 
heater  of  air  quickly.  Steam  entering  at  the  bottom  only, 
must  pass  through  the  fog,  and  is  deprived  of  its  heat  and  dry- 
ness. The  best  way  is  to  have  top  and  bottom  inlets.  Turn- 
ing on  the  bottom  inlets  first  will  force  the  air  out  of  heater  at 
the  top  blow-off  very  rapidly.  After  heater  is  thoroughly  freed 
of  air,  close  the  bottom  inlets  and  open  those  on  top.  The  fog 
being  heavier  than  the  dry  steam  entering  from  the  top  inlets, 
will  settle  at  the  bottom  and  be  blown  out.  Frequently  the 
steam  before  entering  the  heater  passes  through  a  steam  sep- 
arator, removing  the  entrained  water,  and  greatly  facilitating 
operations. 


The  proper  piping  of  presses  and  distribution  of  steam  in 
them  is  as  important  as  in  the  case  of  heaters.  The  mains  and 
supply  lines  should  be  ample,  and  in  case  of  large  belt  and 
packing  presses,  there  should  be  sufficient  steam  inlets  to  in- 
sure quick  and  uniform  steam  distribution.  The  steam  space 
in  a  platen  though  small  is  nevertheless  required  to  heat  a 
large  amount  of  metal  and  exposed  surfaces.  This  causes  rapid 
condensation  and  necessitates  careful  manipulation  of  the  dis- 
charge to  keep  the  platens  free  of  water  or  wet  steam.  Unless 
this  is  attended  to  very  carefully,  the  lower  platens  are  apt  to 
fill  with  water  and  cause  the  goods  to  be  undercured  on  one  side. 
As  in  the  case  of  heaters,  when  first  starting  up  a  press,  it  is  well 
to  open  the  discharge  valve  wide,  dispensing  with  a  trap,  after 
which  the  valve  can  be  throttled  or  trap  used. 

The  proper  application  and  use  of  the  thermometer  also 
merits  careful  consideration.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
should  not  project  inside  of  a  heater,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  struck 
and  broken.  It  should  be  held  in  a  special  fitting,  provided 
with  a  vent  cock,  which  should  be  wide  open  when  the  heater  is 
first  started,  and  afterwards  throttled  so  that  just  sufficient 
steam  escapes  to  keep  up  a  good  circulation  around  the  ther- 
mometer bulb.  In  place  of  the  special  fitting  just  mentioned,  a 
nipple  and  tee  can  be  used  with  the  vent  cock  or  valve  screwed 
in  the  side  outlet  of  the  tee. 

On  presses,  the  thermometer  being  placed  on  the  side,  it  is 
oftentimes  impossible  to  screw  them  directly  into  the  platen  ; 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  special  fitting  just  mentioned, 
manipulated  in  the  same  way.  In  many  mills  a  nipple  with  a 
coupling  is  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  heater  or  side  of  the 
press,  and  the  thermometer  screwed  into  coupling  ;  such  a  con- 
dition is  a  constant  source  of  danger,  since  the  thermometer 
cannot  possibly  indicate  the  true  temperature,  as  the  air 
pockets  in  the  fitting,  and  steam  cannot  circulate  freely  around 
the  bulb,  causing  the  thermometer  to  read  10  or  20  degrees  too 
low.  Another  matter  of  carelessness  observable  is  the  fact 
that  thermometers  are  constantly  used  having  the  columns  sep- 
arated— that  is,  small  particles  of  mercury  being  lodged  in  the 
tube  above  the  main  column  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  these 
separations  or  allowance  made  for  them.  They  however  create 
a  considerable  error,  and  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  ob- 
served. The  best  remedy  is  to  use  gas  filled  thermometers  in 
which  the  mercury  column  can  never  separate.  On  long  heat- 
ers it  is  desirable  to  have  two  or  three  thermometers  in  order 
to  note  the  temperatures  in  different  parts.  A  thermometer 
near  the  door  (if  it  be  the  only  one)  is  not  well  placed,  because 
the  radiation  of  heat  by  the  uncovered  door  lowers  the  tem- 
perature. On  long  presses,  it  is  equally  desirable  to  have  two 
or  three  thermometers  on  both  the  upper  and  lower  platens. 

Where  pressure  gages  only  are  used  for  curing,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  no  two  gages  indicating  alike.  This  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  since  it  is  known  that  Bourdon  springs  cannot  re- 
tain their  accuracy  for  any  length  of  time,  and  require  to  be 
constantly  tested  and  adjusted.  Such  gages  are  frequently  ten 
points  in  error.  A  mercury  pressure  gage  is  the  only  form 
which  is  reliable.  Steam  control  of  a  heater  or  press  should 
always  be  done  by  temperature  observation,  as  it  is  the  heat 
that  effects  the  cure,  and  experience  has  proven  that  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  when  thermometers  are  employed. 

When  gages  only  are  used  on  a  press  they  are  misleading, 
because,  should  the  platens  fill  with  water,  the  gage  will  not  in- 
dicate the  fact ;  but  where  thermometers  are  used  such  a  con- 
dition can  be  quickly  detected.  Recording  thermometers  or 
gages  are  also  desirable  adjuncts  to  a  heater  as  they  give  a  rec- 
ord of  the  work  done,  and  are  a  check  upon  carelessness. 

As  previously  stated,  the  hand  control  of  a  heater  or  press  is 
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accomplished  by  throttling  the  steam  valve.  If  the  steam 
pressure  on  the  lines  were  always  uniform,  the  valve  might  be 
so  nicely  throttled  that  the  temperature  could  be  maintained 
without  appreciable  variation,  but  the  steam  pressures  vary, 
and  the  throttling  of  the  valve  must  be  changed  frequently  to 
correspond,  and  the  thermometer  requires  constant  watching. 
With  a  careless  man  in  charge,  this  means  serious  results,  but 
even  with  the  most  careful  men,  the  recording  thermometer 
has  shown  that  in  most  cases  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ob- 
tain uniform  results  by  hand  regulation,  as  the  throttling  of 
the  valve  cannot  be  changed  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  ac- 
curacy. 

On  presses,  however,  such  changes  are  not  so  apparent,  as  it 
takes  some  time  to  materially  change  the  temperature  of  the 
iron  mass. 

RUBBER    FACTORY   APPLIANCES. 


PEARCE    AUTOMATIC    MIXER    AND    FEEDER. 

CARE  in  handling  compound,  and  in  incorporating  it  evenly 
and  thoroughly,  are  vital  to  good  mixing,  and  would  seem 
to  be  perfectly  attained  in  the  device  here  shown.  It  consists 
primarily  of  a  box,  into  which  the  compounding  materials  are 
weighed  in  the  compound  room.  This  is  then  carried  to  the 
mill  that  has  been  fitted  with  the  automatic  feeder,  and  placed 
in  the  square  case  at  the  top.     The  box  has  a  sliding  bottom 


which  when  opened  allows  ne  compound  to  fall  into  the  mix- 
ing cylinder  below.  In  this  cylinder  is  a  mechanism  that 
thoroughly  stirs  and  mixes  its  contents.  After  this  is  done  and 
when  the  rubber  below  on  the  rolls  is  ready  to  receive  com- 
pound, a  slide  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  opened  and  the 
materials  drop  evenly  between  the  rolls.  The  feed  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  may  be  regulated  to  suit  any  type  of  mixing,  and 
is  said  to  produce  the  most  homogenous  mixed  sheet  that  could 
be  desired.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  cleanliness  of  the 
method,  a  more  uniform  vulcanization,  and  a  decreased  shrink- 
age of  the  finished  sheet.  This  mechanism  can  be  attached  to 
any  type  of  mixing  mills,  with  rolls  of  any  dimensions.  [Far- 
rel  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Connecticut.] 
TESTING  ACCURACY  OF  VALVE  BALLS. 
Molded  rubber  valve  balls  are  usually  shaped  to  fit  the 
mold  approximately  and  pressed  twice  in  position  90  degrees 
apart  in  order  to  form  them  as  nearly  as  possible  into   spher- 


ical shape.  The  resulting  balls,  even  under  this  plan  of 
double  molding,  are  not  strictly  spherical.  It  is  always  desir- 
able to  determine  their  accuracy  of  shape.  Perhaps  the  sim- 
plest method  of  doing  this  is  by  applying  the  geometric  truth 
that  any  section  of  a  sphere  is  a  circle.  For  this  purpose  a 
beveled  edge  ring,  of  less  diameter  than  the  ball  to  be  tested, 
is  laid  on  the  sphere  and  moved  over  its  entire  surface.  All 
inaccuracies  may  be  plainly  detected  by  inspecting  the  contact 
between  the  ring  and  surface,  the  observation  being  made  by 
viewing  the  contact  toward  the  light.  In  this  way  the  extent 
and  location  of  every  deviation  from  a  true  sphere  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

TESTING  THERMOMETERS. 
All  thermometers,  and  particularly  vulcanizing  thermom- 
eters that  are  not  "gas  filled,"  are  liable  to  derangements 
which  result  in  faulty  indications.  They  should  therefore  be 
tested  frequently,  to  insure  confidence  in  their  indications.  An 
excellent  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  that  shown  in  the  ac- 
companyiug  illustration.  It  consists  of  a  3  or  4  inch  wrought 
iron  pipe,  about  3  feet  long,  with  capped  ends   provided   with 


steam  inlet  and  outlet.  There  are  a  number  of  openings  on  the 
top  and  side  to  receive  both  straight  and  angle  thermometers. 
The  work  of  verifying  any  instrument  whose  readings  are  ques- 
tioned is  easily  accomplished  by  comparison  with  a  standard 
thermometer  kept  as  a  part  of  the  apparatus.  The  range  of 
test  temperatures  is  readily  controlled  by  the  steam  circulation. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 


EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

OFFICIAL  statement  of  values  for  March,  1904,  and  the 
first  nine  months  of  five  fiscal  years,  beginning  July   1, 
from  the  treasury  department  at  Washington: 


Months, 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
Rubber. 

Total. 

July-February.     . .  . 

$   71,031 
596.536 

$667,567 
596,799 
457.003 
391,862 
397.67Q 

$  45,422 
901  017 

$   209,802 
1,586,720 

$1,796,522 
1,623,362 
1,252,572 
1,273,876 
1,016.612 

$  326.255 
3,084,273 

Total,  1902-03. . . 
Total,  1901-02.. . 
Total,  1900-01.. . 
Total,  1899-00. . . 

$946,439 
948,505 

9'4,455 
641,855 
3U.973 

$3,410,528 
3,168,666 
2,624,030 

2,307,593 
1,726,264 

CUBAN    IMPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS. 

Official  statement  of  values,  and  of  derivation  of  such  im- 
ports, for  the  calendar  year  1902  : 


Fkom — 

Rubber 
Hose. 

Rubber 
Footwear, 

All  other 
Rubber. 

Total. 

$6,7S6 

62 

8 

27 

$4,4'3 
904 

15 

$62,416 
14,623 

21,515 

7,306 

20,810 

2,984 
9 

$73  615 

'5  527 

21.577 

7.3'4 

20,837 

2,999 

9 

All   other 

Total 

$6,S83 

$5,332 

$129,663 

$141,878 
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NEW  GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


DUPONT'S    NEW    PNEUMATIC    TIRE. 

AVERY   ingenious  and  simple  invention  in  the  line  of 
pneumatic  tires  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration.     It  is,  in  brief,  a  tire  with  an  inner  tube. 
Between  the  cover  and  the  inner  tube  are  a  number  of 
recesses  or  air  pockets  fitted  with  valves  which  are  set  in  the 

walls  of  the  inner  tube.  The 
main  inflation  valve  (not  shown 
in  the  illustration)  passes  through 
the  rim  and  into  the  inner  tube 
and  furnishes  the  air  supply. 
The  secondary  inflations  are 
practically  check  valves  of  sim- 
ple construction,  so  that  in  in- 
flating the  inner  tube  all  of  the 
air  compartments  are  filled.  The 
secondary  valves,  however,  keep 
the  air  from  leaking  out,  and  as 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  these 
compartments,  in  case  of  punc- 
ture the  tire  does  not  flatten.  [Joseph  Dupont,  No.  77  Stone 
street,  Rochester,  New  York.] 

THE    "EVERST1CK''    INVISIBLE    RUBBERS. 
This  is  a  new  overshoe,  which  simply  covers  the  sole  of  the 
leather  shoe,  but  which  is  warranted  to  stay  on,  by  reason  of 

havingacord  circling 
the  entire  shoe,  that 
will  not  stretch.  It 
clings  tightly  around 
the  edge  of  the  sole, 
and  does  not  bind 
the  foot  in  any  way, 
though  affording  am- 
ple protection  against 
wet  or  damp  street 
pavements.  It  is 
practically  invisible, 
and  may  be  worn 
without  injury  to  a 
patent  leather  shoe. 
Though  only  recently  introduced,  the  sale  of  these  shoes  is  re- 
ported to  have  become  large.  A  number  of  leading  jobbers 
throughout  the  country  have  been  named  as  agents  for  the 
owners  of  the  United  States  patents,  Adams  &  Ford,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CUP    END    SAFETY    NIPPLES. 
The  nipple  illustrated  herewith  is  made  of  one  piece  of  pure 
rubber.     The  idea  of  the  "cup  end  "  is  to  prevent  collapsing, 
and  by  reason  of  the  special  construc- 
tion the  milk  flows  readily  through  the 
cup  without   jets   and  streams,  which 
might  cause  strangling.  Figure  1  shows 
a  sectional  view  of  the  nipple.  Another 
feature  is   that  the  nipple  is  easily  re- 
versible, which  facilitates   cleaning   it. 
Figure    2   shows    how    the    nipple    is 
reversed,  by  drawing    the    large    over 
the  small  end.     Patented  by  Clarence  A.  Lindsay.     [The  M. 
Lindsay  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton.] 


"CROWN  "  HARD  RUBBER  CORD  ADJUSTER. 
This  simple  device  is  easily  placed  upon  an  electric  light  or 
other  similar  cord  without  removal  of  the  sockets  thus  obviat- 
ing slipping,  and  preventing  abra- 
sion of  the  connections.  It  is  reli- 
able, easily  adjusted,  durable,  and 
can  be  used  with  cords  of  different 
sizes.  When  the  regular  National 
Code  or  similar  cord  is  used,  it  is 
passed  through  the  larger  end  of 
the  adjuster,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration ;  when  used  with  smal 
cord,  the  loop  is  passed  through 
the  smaller  end  first.  These  ad- 
justers are  being  handled  by  supply 
dealers  throughout  the  country, 
and  are  in  extensive  use  in  factories,  mills,  offices,  and  other 
buildings.  The  manufacturer  offers  to  supply  samples  free  on 
request.     [J.  H.  Seaman,  No.  175  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.] 

A  NEW  DISTRIBUTING  PAD. 
In  the  lettering  of  canvas  book  covers  old  time  book  men 
used  a  leather  pad  stuffed  with 
cotton,  and  an  untidy,  unsatisfac- 
tory makeshift  it  was.  That  is 
why  the  pad  made  of  rubber  for  this 
work  has  proved  so  popular.  The 
rubber  part  is  of  a  special  compound 
that  is  neither  affected  by  the  oil  in 
the  ink,  nor  the  benzine  incleaning. 
It  also  saves  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  worker,  and  is  exceedingly 
durable.  They  are  sold  in  sets  of 
three,  neatly  boxed,  for  red.  blue, 
and  black  inks.  [The  Mattson  Rub- 
ber Co.,  No.  26  West  Broadway, 
New  York.] 
MR.  BAUMANN'S  LEGS. 
The  head  of  the  Baumann  Rubber  Co.  has  a  very  marked  fac- 
ulty for  producing  little  novelties  that  attract  attention  and 
command  a  ready  sale.  He 
has  of  late  been  devoting 
himself  to  a  series  of  toys' 
that  are  of  the  "tongue 
ball "  order,  and  that  are 
quite  original.  For  exam- 
ple, that  shown  in  the  first 
illustration  is  apparently  a 
small  rubber  ball  which, 
upon  pressure,  suddenly 
shoots  out  a  pair  of  legs 
that  are  a  surprise  to  the 
observer.  It  is  said  that 
the  inventor,  or  some  one 
of  his  company,  was  ad- 
vised that  such  a  toy  would  not  be  approved  of  by  a  certain 
New  Yorker  by  the  name  of  Comstock.  But  that  such  a  posi- 
tion would  be  absurd  is  evidenced  by  Mr.  Baumann's  retort. 

"  How  can  he  stop  it  him  ?  "  he  said.     "  Why  don't  he  stop 
the  wind  to  blow  aboudt  those  Flatiron  building?     Why  not 
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stop  the  beaches  bathing  adt  ?  Why  don't  he  stop  those  stage 
girls  dancing  with  short  skirts  already  ?  So  he  is  able  to  stop 
those  I  stop  showing  my  legs,  ain't  it?" 

The  sale  therefore  goes  on  and  it  is  large. ==Another  sur- 
prise toy  is  a  little  rubber  Easter  egg  out  of  which  pops  a  rab- 
bit, while  still  another,  designed  for  sale  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition, is  a  rubber  ball  in  which  is  concealed  the  head  of  an 
army  mule.     [The  Baumann  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.J 

HARD    RUBBER    CATHETER    SCALE. 
The  illustration  represents  (in  reduced  size)  a  hard  rubber 
Catheter  Scale,  the  exact  dimensions  of  which  are  5^X3/^ 

inches.  The 
perforations,  of 
course, are  rela- 
tively larger  in 
the  full  sized 
gage.  One  fea- 
ture not  shown 
in  the  illustra- 
tion is  the  se- 
ries of  figures, 
indicating  di- 
ameters according  to  the  English  and  Fiench  scales  of  meas- 
urement. These  gages  may  be  obtained  with  the  imprint  of 
any  firm  desiring  to  market  them.  [Hanover  Rubber  Co., 
Limited— George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  American  agents,  New 
York.] 

TIRE    REPAIR    PLUG    WITH    OBLONG    STEM. 
The  Cox  improved  plug,  which  is  illustrated  herewith,  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  certain  cure  for  punctured  or  cut  single  tube 
or    double    tube    tires.      The 
stem  is  made  oblong,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  cut  to  fit  all 
kinds  of  cuts  and   punctures. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  head 
is  corrugated,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  expel  the  cement  be- 
tween the  wall  of  the  tire  and 
the   head  of   the   plug.      The 

stem  fills  up  the  cut  or  puncture,  holding  the  paidi  lirmly  in 
place.  United  States  patent  No.  733,014,  issued  July  7,  1903. 
to  David  H.  Cox.  Jr.     [Cox  &  Spencer.  Ra'iway,  New  Jersey.] 

RUBBER    COVEHS    FOR    TUNING    PINS. 
It  is  said  that  the  average  piano  needs  tuning  as  often  as 
once  in  three  months.     The  reason  for  this  is  the  unprotected 


steel  pins  known  as  "  tuning  pins."  To  protect  them  there  has 
been  invented  a  neat  rubber  coverlet  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  This  fits  over  each  row  of  pins, 
being  socketed  to  one  of  them,  and  effectually  insulates  the 
pins  from  heat,  cold,  or  dampness.  It  is  said  that  these  cover- 
lets have  been  known  to  keep  the  original  tone  of  a  piano  up 
for  as  long  as  three  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
4,000,000  pianos  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  the  annual  sale  is  for  about  125,000  instruments.  There 
are  some,  no  doubt,  who  would  claim  that  all  of  the  above  in- 
struments are  out  of  tune.  Experts,  however,  figure  that  80 
per  cent,  of  those  in  use  are  in  that  state,  and  without  knowing 


it  need  the  rubber  coverlets.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  were  a 
new  and  fertile  field  for  a  large  and  profitable  business  in  pre- 
venting rather  than  curing  instrumental  vagaries.  [George  R. 
Percy,  No.  25  Pine  street,  New  York.] 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP,  FOR  FAILING  HAIR. 
This  device  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  loss  of  hair  is  due 
to  impeded  circulation  of  blood  in  the  scalp,  and  is  to  be 
remedied  only  by  stimulat- 
ing the  circulation,  and 
thus  supplying  the  natural 
food  for  hair  growth.  The 
invention  is  the  result  of 
attempts  to  stimulate  cir- 
culation without  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  massage, 
blistering,  and  other  meth- 
ods practiced  in  the  past. 
The  central  idea  of  the  de- 
vice is  the  production  of  a 
vacuum  over  the  scalp,  for 
which  purpose  is  used  a 
nickel-plated  helmet,  lined 
with  a  rubber  diaphragm, 
which,  when  properly  ad- 
justed, fits  airtight  on  the 
head,  the  diaphragm  cov- 
ering the  upper  portion  of 
the  forehead,  and  resting 
above  the  ears.  The  helmet  is  suspended  from  a  rod  attached 
to  the  back  of  a  chair,  enabling  the  occupant  to  adjust  it  con- 
veniently to  the  head.  To  the  seat  of  the  chair,  and  within 
easy  reach,  is  an  exhaust  pump,  which,  when  connected  to  the 
helmet  and  put  in  operation,  creates  a  vacuum  above  the  head, 
drawing  the  blood  to  the  scalp,  and  gradually,  under  daily  use, 
improving  the  circulation.  An  ordinary  chair  can  be  used. 
[Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co.,  Fullerton  building,  St.  Louis.] 

QUICK  VULCANIZING  DENTAL  GUM. 
The  usual  practice  in  the  handling  of  dental  gum  for  the 
manufacture  of  tooth  plates  by  the  thousands  of  dentists  who  to- 
day do  such  work  is  — that  is,  as  far  as  vulcanizing  goes — to  take 
about  half  an  hour  in  getting  the  heat  up  to  the  required  tem- 
perature, then  to  hold  it  there  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  time  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  type  of  vul- 
canizer  used  and  the  compounds  employed.  When  the  cure  is 
finished  the  vulcanizer  is  cooled  down  gradually,  as  too  quick 
cooling  would  fracture  the  teeth.  Directly  in  this  connection 
The  India  Rubber  World  is  advised  that  a  new  quick  vulcan- 
izing dental  rubber  has  been  invented  which  reduces  the  time  to 
15  minutes,  the  temperature  being  320°  F.  These  rubbers  are 
said  to  be  made  in  all  colors,  including  pink  ;  are  described  as 
lighter  in  weight,  stronger,  and  very  easily  handled  by  the 
dentists.  The  formulas  have  been  prepared  by  Arthur  C. 
Squires,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  goods  are  to  be  made  by 
the  Akron  Dental  Rubber  Co.,  the  incorporation  of  which 
was  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal. 


Money  at  Para. — For  want  of  small  change,  tram  tickets 
are  circulating  as  money  at  Belem  [Para],  although  there  seem 
to  be  lots  of  nickel  in  the  local  treasury,  waiting,  we  suppose, 
for  a  good  fire  to  help  put  it  into  circulation.  The  Jornal  says 
that  small  change  is  "  badly  wanted  in  the  rubber  districts," 
though  what  use  it  can  be  in  places  where  an  egg  costs  \%  and 
a  chicken  20$  apiece  is  hard  to  say. — Brazilian  Review. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


non, 
756.770. 
756,778. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Issued  April  5,  1904. 

NO.  756,222.     Brush    [for  scrubbing].     W.    W.   Evans,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
756,350.     Hose  mender.     F,  A.  Garbutt,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
756.376      Fountain  pen  [feed  for].     F.  M.  Kegrize,  Philadelphia. 
756,472.     Wheel  [with  resilient  tire].     J.  Carpenter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
756,515.     Lever  for  manipulating   the  covers  of  pneumatic  tires.     E. 

Michelin,  Clermond  Ferrand,  France. 
756,517.     Siphon.     C.  Miller,  .Sunflower,  Pa. 
756.536.     Safety  tire.     A.  F,  Sherwood,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
756,544.     Surgical  or  obstetrical  sheet.     W.  W.  Townsend,  Rutland, 
Vt.,  assignor  of  three  fourths  to  W.  N.  Knowlton,  Melrose.  Mass. 
756,546.     Combined   hydrometer  and   syringe.      R.   Van   Benthuyscn, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
756,717.      Hose  drier  [for  fire  department  use],      H.  J.  Schools,  Leba- 
Pa.       [Illustrated   on  another  page  of  this  issue.] 
Bottle  closure.     E.  E.  Adams,  New  York  city. 
Self  filling  fountain  pen.     R.  Conklin,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Issued  April  12,  1904. 

756,842.  Device  for  removing  water  from  the  hair.  Fannie  S.  Em- 
mons, Richmond,  Ind. 

756,998.  Brush  [with  rubber  cushioned  head].  G.  A.  Vickery,  Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

757,024.     Marking  and  lettering  pen.     C.  C.  Clement,  Boston. 

757,148.  Scouring  machine  for  woven  fabrics.  J.  Schweiter,  Horgen, 
Switzerland. 

757, 1 57.  Atomizer.  C.  L.  Turner,  Winthrop,  Mass.,  assignor  to 
Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  Boston. 

757.  IQ9-  Vehicle  tire.  M.  A.  Kennady,  assignor  to  Tredair  Rubber 
Co.,  both  of  Boston. 

757,241.     Hair  curler.     N.  B.  Stone,  Outlook,  Wash. 

757,247.  Toy  [hollow  ball,  designed  to  open  as  a  parachute].  G.  J.  Al- 
termatt,  Philadelphia. 

757.361.  Process  of  rendering  leather  durable  and  waterproof.  [Leather 
for  shoe  uppers  is  treated  on  the  inner  side  with  rubber  solution, 
then  rubbed  with  talcum  powder.]   F.  Stoffer,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Trade  Mark. 

42,365.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Essential  feature. — The  representation  of  two  elephants 
harnessed  to  a  boot  and  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  Used  since 
January,  1902. 

Issued  April  19,  1904. 

757,447-     Rocking  chair  with   air  apparatus.      M.   Friedland,   Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
757,468.     Brake  handle   [for   motor  cars].     C.  J.   Keplinger,  Canton, 

Ohio,  assignor  to  Canton  Hard  Rubber  Co. 
757,500.     Fountain  pen.     W.  R.  Rothwell,  Philadelphia. 
757.543-     Fountain  pen.     M.  R.  Crossman,  Boston. 
757,600.     Golf  ball.     T.  C.  Crawford,  London,  England. 
757,628.     Fountain  brush.     A.  B.  Landreth,  Bristol,  Pa. 
757,631.     Vehicle  tire  filler.     C.  B.  Nirdlinger,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
757,654.     Syringe.      H.  M.  Guild,  Erie,  Pa.;  N.  J.  Maxwell,  executor 

of  said  Guild,  assignor  to  C.  A.  Tyrrell,  New  York  city. 
757,664.     Fountain  pen.     F.  M.  Kegrize,  Philadelphia. 
757,709.     Exercising  apparatus  [including  a  punching  bag].     G.  Votr- 

ger,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
757,752.     Hose  coupling.     F.  W.  Killen,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 
757,79 r .     Bath  spray.     V.  C.  Vant  Woud,  New  York  city. 
757,831.     Floor  or  like  brush.     F.  Neidenbach,  assignor  of  one  half  to 

K.  Zellner,  Fiume,  Austria-Hungary. 
757.877.     Hose   [with  textile  layers   of  special   construction].      F.  B. 

Bosch,  Philadelphia. 
757.907.     Tooth  brush  with  washing  device  [comprising  rubber  bulbs], 

F.  Fritz,  Trieste,  Austria. 
757.923.     Vehicle  tire  [cushion  type].     A.  C.  Hills,  London,  England. 
757. 929-     Hose,  rod,  or  pipe  coupling.  A.  W.  Huhsman,  Staunton,  111. 
Trade  Marks. 


San  Fran- 
Used  since 


42.454.  Rubber  hose  and  cotton  hose.   Bowers  Rubber  Co. 
cisco.     Essential  feature. — The  words  "  Short  Horn." 
June,  1902. 

42.455.  Rubber  hose  and  cotton  hose.  Bowers  Rubber  Co.  Essential 
feature. — The  word  "  Owl."     Used  since  June,  1902. 

42.456.  Rubber  hose  and  cotton  hose.  Bowers  Rubber  Co.  Essential 
feature. — The  representation   of  the   head   of   a   short  horn    bull. 

Used  since  June,  1902. 

42.457.  Rubber  hose  and  cotton  hose.  Bowers  Rubber  Co.  Essential 
feature  — The  representation  of  an  owl.     Used  since  June,  1902. 

Issued  April  26,  1904. 

758,054.  Flexible  drop  light  tubing  for  gas  lamps  and  burners.  W.  S. 
Edwards,  Chicago. 

758,058.  Tire  inflator.     F.  H.  Geisler,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

758,063.  Brush.     C.  Gruneberg,  Pozsony  (Pressburg),  Austria. 

758,099.  Hose  connection.     F.  H.  Paradice,  Denver,  Colo. 

758,155.  Hose  coupling.     G.  Stroh,  Detroit,  Mich. 

7 5 S ,  1 6S .  Hose  drier  [for  fire  departments],  C.  M.  Bowman,  Leba- 
non, Pa. 

758,185.  Storm  curtain  for  vehicles.     D.  C,  Lawless,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

758,209.  Tire.     A.  Hendey,  Jerome,  Ariz. 

758,336.  Pneumatic  tire  cover.  G.  T.  Shilton  and  A.  Schultze,  West- 
land,  New  Zealand. 

758,435.  Elastic  fabric.     H.  J.  Gaisman,  New  York  city. 

758,516.  Air  pump.     J.  E.  Fisher,  New  York  city. 

758,604.  Air  cushon  for  cars.     M.  Downer,  Chicago. 

Trade  Marks. 

42.470.  Rubber  boots,  shoes,  and  sandals.  Bentley  &  Olmsted  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Essential  feature. — The  representation  of  a 
diamond  shaped  figure  within  a  like  figure  of  larger  size,  and  of  two 
stars  within  the  smaller  figure.     Used  since  March  20,  1903. 

42.471.  Rubber  belting.  Gorham  Rubber  Co.,  -^an  Francisco.  Es- 
sential feature. — The  word  "  Amazon."     Used  since  Jan    1,  1900. 

42.472.  Rubber  packing.  Gorham  Rubber  Co.  Essenttal  feature. — 
The  word  "  Fearless."     Used  since  Jan.  1,  igoo. 

42.473.  Rubber  packing.  Gorham  Rubber  Co.  Essential  feature. — 
The  word  "  King."     Used  since  Jan.  1,  1900. 

42.474.  Rubber  packing.  Gcrham  Rubber  Co.  Essential  feature. — 
The  word  "'Queen."     Used  since  Jan.  I,  1900. 

[Notk. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  obtained 
from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  to  cents  each,  postpaid.] 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Patents  Applied  For — 1904. 

[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the  United  States.  J 


42,424.     Fountain    pens 
feature. — The  word 


F.   C.    Brown,   New  York  city.     Essential 
'Just."     Used  since  Jan.   25,  1904. 


A.  F.  N.  Powell,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  15. 

B.  C.  Webster,  London.     Detachable  heel  for  boots.     Mar.  15. 

J.  Lucking,  London.    Heel  pad.  (G.  Pabst,  Germany).   Mar.  15. 

C    Durand,  London.     Armored  pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  15. 

Robinson  Brothers,  Limited,  and  G.  A.  L.  Clift,  Wolver- 
hampton. Preparation  of  rubber  solution  and  subsequent  treatment 
for  the  conversion  of  waste  into  serviceable  rubber.     Mar.  17. 

490.     F.  Olai,  Aston.     Tire  pump.     Mar.  17. 

Marianne  C.  Bickmore,  Oxford.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  17. 

L.  Azulay,  London.     Tire  fabric,  Mar.  17. 

Annie  C.  Burkin,  Nottingham.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  17. 

J.  R.  Taylor,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  17. 

J.  F.  De  Savignac,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  18. 

R.  S.  McLaren,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Mar.  19. 

F.  R.  Wilkins,  London.     Hot  water  bottle.     Mar.  21. 

J.  Greenwood  and  H.  James,  Sheffield.  Heel  protector.  Mar.  22. 

J.  and   F.   N.    Ashworth,    London.     Manufacture  of  covered 


270. 
291. 
324. 
329- 
471 


509. 
514- 
519. 

538. 
549- 
744- 

844. 

895. 
947- 


elastic  cords.     Mar.  22. 

991.  J.  B.  Brooks  and  J.  Holt.  Birmingham.  Hot  water  bottle  fit- 
tings.    Mar.  23. 

024.     A.  Cruickshank,  London.     Revolving  heel.     Mar.  22. 

i6i.  G.  Pilkington,  Birmingham.  Non  skidding  pneumatic  tire. 
Mar.  25. 

171.  G.  H.  Winter,  Bristol.     Non  skidding  band  for  tires.   Mar.  25. 

172.  T.  F.  Wiley,  Bradford.  Apparatus  for  waterproofing  fabric. 
Mar.  25. 
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7,205.     C.  Mozt,  London.     Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.     Mar.  25. 

7,213.  A.  E.  Lockyer,  London.  Waterproof  aprons  for  motor  cars. 
Mar.  25. 

7.230.  R.  R.  Gubbins,  London.  Prevention  of  puncture  and  side 
slipping  tires.     Mar.  25. 

7,235.     J.  R.  Van  Winkle,  London.     Boot  sole.     Mar.  25. 

7.240.  H.J.  Haddan,  London.  Means  of  attaching  tire  covers.  (B. 
Polack,  Germany.)     Mar.  25. 

7,242.  Emma  M.  Aulton,  Wolverhampton.  Deflator  for  rubber  valves. 
Mar   26. 

7.357.     E    C.  F.  Otto,  London.     Elastic  tire  for  motors.     Mar.  28. 

*  7,468.     F.  M.  Kegrize,  London.     Fountain  pen.     Mar.  29. 

7,475.  M.  and  W.  H.  Stables,  trading  as  William  Eyres  &  Sons,  Lon- 
don.    Waterproof  fabrics.     Mar.  29. 

7,510.     W.  E.  Kimber,  Liverpool.     Tire  inflating  pump.     Mar.  29. 

7,697.     W.  Hockley,  London.     Beer  pipe.     Mar.  31. 
Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  March  jo,  1904.] 

25,822  (1902).     Puncture   proof   inner    tube   for   tires.      A.  J.    Boult, 

London  (G.  F.  Brown,  New  South  Wales). 
25.S72    (1902).     Pneumatic    wheel    for   vehicles.     P.     Weir,    Redland, 

Bristol. 
25.95[  (t902)-     Resilient  tire  for  vehicles.   W.  Balassa,  Vienna,  Austria. 
26,058  ([902).     Hand   stamp  for   receipting  bills.     L.   Greimer  Voigt, 

Winterthur,  Switzerland. 
26,074  (1902).     Revolving  heel.     T.  Moore,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 
26,155  (1902).     Golf  ball.     W.  Hillman,  Coventry. 
26,182  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire  [having   covers   with  stiffened  edges]. 

Christian  H.  Gray  and  T.  Sloper,  Silvertown. 
26,183(1902).     Fabric  for  tires.     Same. 
26,212(1902).     Single  tube  tire  [dovetailed  into  the  fell)].     E.  H.  Sed- 

don,  Brooklands,  Cheshire. 
26,256  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     C.  Burger,  Chene  Bougeries,  Swiizer- 

land. 
"26,259  (1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
26,2qS  (1902).     Pneumatic   tire.     [Prevention    of   puncture  in   the  air 

tube.]     G-  Tupinier  and  Baron  R.  P.  de  Sennevoy,  Paris. 
26,370  (1902).     Pneumatic   tire    [with    special    fabric],     J.    A.    Mays, 

Hampstead,  Middlesex. 
26,457  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire  [with  metal  links  to  prevent  slipping]. 

S    Butler,  Westburyon-Trym. 
26,524  (1902).     Waterproof  garment.     B.  Bimbaum  &  Sons  and  H.   B. 

Birnbaum,  London. 
26,561  (1902).     Boot  sole.     P.  Castets,  Paris. 

[Abstracted  in  thb  Official  Journal,  Airil  7,  1904  ] 
26,576(1902).     Hoof  pad.     F.  Symons,  Burwood,  New  South  Wales. 
"26.597  (1902).     Cushion  tire.     W.  O.  Worth,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
26,650(1902).     Non  slipping  tire.     M.  Vivian,  Chiswick. 
26,730  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire  [with  means   to  prevent  creeping].     S. 

T.  Richardson  and  R.  Price,  Birmingham. 
26,745  ('902).     Pneumatic  tire  [with  means  to  prevent  puncture  of  inner 

tube].     R.  Smith,  Tottenham. 

26.797  (1902).  Boot  heel.  J.  Lucking,  London.  (G.  Pabst,  Ham- 
burg, Germany.) 

26,814  (»9°2).  Non  slipping  pneumatie  tire.  E.  A.  Stretton,  Chelten- 
ham. 

27,098  (1902).  Cupping  appliance.  Societe  Pharmacie  Centrale  de 
France,  Paris. 

*27, 135  (1902).  Dress  shield.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  (Canlield  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.) 

27,217  (1902).     Golf  ball.     C.  H.  Gray,  Silvertown. 

27,224(1902).     Solid  tire.     E.  Cushing.  Dorking. 

27,323  (1902).  Pneumatic  tire.  T.  Clarke  and  J.  Harvey,  Manchester. 
[Abstracted  m  the  Official  Journal,  Ai-ril  13,  1904.] 

27»35°  (1902).     Dress  shield.     M.  Maguire,  Windsor. 

27,362  (1902).  Dress  shield.  Societe  Veuve  A.  Fayaud  fils  et  gendre, 
Paris. 

27,550  (I9J2).     Pneumatic  tire.     B.  Nadall,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

27.642  (1902).     Boot  heel.     A.  Briggs,  Leicester. 

27,714  (1Q02).  Spray  producer.  Sociele  Pharmacie  Centrale  de  France, 
Paris. 

27.798  (1902).  Pneumatic  tiie  [with  flexible  woven  metallic  lining]. 
A.  E.  Schurr,  Woking,  Surrey. 


27, Si  1  (1902).  Piston  packing.  J.  Ashworth,  Dalton-in-Furness,  Lan- 
cashire. 

27,S78  (1902).  Apparatus  for  molding  golf  balls  and  the  like.  P.  Dick, 
Edinburgh. 

27>95i  ('902).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  metallic  means  for  preventing  punc- 
ture].    P.  and  C.  McCullouch,  Fort  William,  Inverness-shire. 

27,97i  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     C.  Boidot,  London. 

*  27,989  (1902).     Golf  ball.     E.  Kempshall,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 
Patents  Granted. 

■54.245  (Class  631').     Manufacture  of   closed   end   tubes  for  pneumatic 

tires.     C.  Stoeckicht,  Frankfurt  a/M.     Mar.  23. 
151,700  (CI.  63^).     Protective   tread    for  pneumatic  tires,  consisting  of 

metal  segments.     Marie  Manuel,  Milhausen.     Apr.  7. 
'5t,777    (CI.   63f).      Tires  having  air  chamber  in  sections.      Charles 

Miller,  Binghamton,  New  York.     Apr.  13. 

Design  Patents  Granted  [Gehrauchsmuster]. 

219.409  (Class  39<i).  Apparatus  for  the  production  of  tubing  from  elas- 
tic material.     J.  Seibt  &  Becker,  Berlin.     Mar.  23. 

219.410  (CI.  39a).  Apparatus  for  the  production  of  tubing  from  elastic 
material.     Same.     Mar.   23. 

220,512    (CI.    3^).      Back  piece  for  suspenders,   consisting   of   rubber 

cords.     Frau  J.  G.  Hauffe,  Pulsnitz.     Apr.   7. 
220,449  (CI.  39a).     Fastening  device  for  rubber  plating  molds.     Zeiger 

u.  Wiegand,  Leipsig.     Apr.  7. 
220,497  (CI.  47</)-     Belting  covered   with  rubber  on   the  running  side 

only.     Wilhelm  Wiegerig,  Dortmund.     Apr.  7. 

220,843  (CI.  3#).  Lady's  jacket  and  skirt,  made  of  rubber  covered  tex- 
tile.     W.  Dresel,  Berlin.     Apr.   13. 

280,850  (CI  3#).  Clothing  having  in  various  places  elastic  inserts.  J. 
A.  Scriven,  New  York.   Apr.  13. 

220,903  (CI.  2oh).  Elastic  skid  shoe.  A.  Halfmann,  St.  Johann 
a/Saar.     Apr.  13. 

220,947  (CI.  64/').  Pipe  cleaning  bell  of  rubber,  for  steam  or  water 
pipes.     J.  Schatz,  Crefeld.     Apr.  13. 

Applications. 

31,946  (Class  30</).  Air  cushions  with  adhesive  covers  adapted  to  be 
sewn  on  the  edges.     C.  T.  Hoffmann.  Berlin.     Mar.  23. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (With  Date  of  Application). 

337,468  (Nov.  9,  1903).  Couverchel  and  Billet.  Non  slipping  pneu- 
matic tire  cover. 

337,474  (Nov.  11,  1903).     J.  E.  Schmidt.     Detachable  rubber  flange. 

337, 4S8  (Nov.  28,  1903).  E.  Midgley.  Improved  tread  for  pneumatic 
tires. 

337.521  (Dec.  8,  1903).  G.  de  Knyff.  Detachable  non  slipping  tread 
for  vehicle  tires. 

337,538  (Dec.  9,  1903).  J.  M.  Piqueia.  Extensible  system  of  molds 
for  the  manufacture  of  tire  covers. 

337>554  (Dec.  10,  1903).  A.  Pillard.  Non  slipping  protector  with  me- 
tallic lining,  for  vehicle  tires. 

337.663  (Dec.  2,  1903).  G.  des  Michels.  New  process  for  manufac- 
ture of  rubber  tubes. 

337,707  (Dec.  9,  1903).     S.  Butler.     Pneumatictire  and  rim  therefor. 

337,741  (Dec.  15,  1903).  C.  Beau.  Non  slipping  rtenforced  band  for 
pneumatic  tires. 

337 1 799  (Dec.  16,  1903).  H.  Harmel.  Manufacture  of  outer  covers 
for  pneumatic  tires. 

337.805  (Dec.  16,  1903).     A.  Tardy.     Elastic  tire. 

338,867  (Dec.  19,  1903).  Pease  &  Schumacher.  Tiie  and  rim  for  ve- 
hicle wheels. 

337,955  (Dec.  22,  1903).     W.  Maybach.     Rubber  tire. 

338,048  (Oct.  16,  1903).     M.  Pontio.     Reclamation  of  rubber. 

338,054  (Oct.  16,  1903).  Couval.  Anti-slipping  device  for  rubber 
tires. 

338,081  (Nov.  6,  1903).  E.  Lacouture.  Pneumatic  tire  and  mode  of 
fastening  same. 

338,129  (Dec.  26,  1903).  E.  Simoneton.  Anti-slipping  pneumatic 
tire. 

[Note.— Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ordered  from 
R.  Uobet,  consulting  engineer,  16,  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at  50  cents  each,  post- 
paid.] 
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RUBBER  GOODS  IN  MAIL  ORDER  TRADE. 


BY   OUR   CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  great  volume  of  business  done  by  the  "  mail  order  " 
houses  of  Chicago  is  realized  by  few  people  who  are  not 
engaged  in  it.  Chicago  is  the  natural  mail  order  center  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world,  not  only  because  of  its  location  geo- 
graphically but  because  it  was  here  that  the  first  of  the  great 
mail  order  houses  started  in  the  business  of  issuing  to  the  trade 
a  catalogue  which  gave  the  countryman  a  price  list — which  was 
as  low  and  in  many  instances  a  little  lower  than  the  home  mer- 
chant could  sell — and  utilized  the  mails  instead  of  salesmen  to 
bring  in  the  orders. 

How  successful  this  plan  of  merchandising  has  been  is  shown 
by  the  volume  of  business  done  by  these  houses  in  Chicago  last 
year.  One  house.  I  am  reliably  informed,  did  a  business  in 
excess  of  $15,000,000  last  year  and  it  is  even  estimated  as  high 
as  $25,000,000.  There  is  another  mail  order  house  which  does 
almost  as  much,  if  not  an  equal  volume  of  mail  order  business. 
It  is  possible  that  the  mail  order  houses  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  and  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  do  a  business  amounting 
to  $50,000,000  a  year — a  volume  equal  to  that  of  Chicago's 
greatest  wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  establishment,  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co.  During  December  last  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
did  a  business  amounting  to  $3,000,000. 

In  this  immense  volume  of  sales  rubber  goods  of  various 
kinds  and  description  played  an  important  part.  Such  goods 
are  fast  taking  a  prominent  place  in  the  catalogues  sent  out  by 
these  mail  order  concerns.  These  two  houses  alone  sold  up- 
wards of  $1,200,000  worth  of  rubber  goods  during  1903,  and 
they  count  on  increasing  that  volume  of  business  this  year  to 
$[,500,000  at  least. 

One  of  these  houses  distributed  to  the  mail  order  trade  last 
year,  I  am  told,  more  than  2,000,000  feet  of  garden  hose.  This 
exceeds  the  amount  of  that  class  of  rubber  goods  handled  by 
one  of  the  largest  hardware  concerns  of  the  country.  Of  course 
the  greater  part  of  this  2,000,000  feet  of  garden  hose  is  of  the 
cheaper  quality,  and  hence  does  not  run  into  money  as  fast  as 
would  the  better  grades,  but  it  indicates  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness that  these  mail  order  concerns  are  doing. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  two  or  three  seasons  ago  distributed 
90,000  bicycles.  This  means  that  they  sold  180,000  bicycle 
tires  on  new  wheels  alone,  not  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  single  tires  and  sets  shipped  by  them  on  mail  orders 
without  the  wheels.  This  business  has  fallen  off,  however,  and 
it  is  probable  that  last  year  this  same  concern  did  not  distribute 
in  excess  of  100  000  bicycle  tires  all  told,  but  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  rubber  shoes  and  other  rubber  goods  has  more  than 
offset  this  loss. 

If  this  house  handled  anywhere  near  as  much  garden  hose 
as  did  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  during  the  last  year,  the  4,000,- 
000  feet  distributed  would  indicate  in  a  measure  the  volume  of 
business  in  other  lines  of  rubber  goods.  And  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  that,  in  the  central  part  of  this  country,  last  season 
and  the  summer  preceding  it  were  exceedingly  poor  ones  for 
the  dealer  in  garden  hose,  because  the  two  seasons  were  ex- 
ceedingly rainy  ones  and  afforded  little  use  for  such  an  article. 

An  effort  was  made  to  secure  from  the  heads  of  these  two 
large  mail  order  concerns  statements  as  to  the  value  of  the  rub- 
ber goods  sold  by  each  last  year,  and  how  these  sales  were 
divided  among  the  different  classes  of  goods.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  houses,  however,  jealously  guard  details  against 
disclosure  to  the  trade  or  the  public.  Both  President  R.  W. 
Sears  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  Vice  President  W.  C. 
Thome  of   Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  gave  an  estimate  of  the 


total  value  of  the  rubber  goods  distributed  by  their  respective 
concerns.  Mr.  Sears  said  that  his  concern  handled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $700,000  worth  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods, 
while  Mr.  Thorne  placed  the  output  of  his  concern  at  $500,000. 
From  the  best  information  at  hand  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sales 
of  rubber  and  combination  footwear  in  each  of  these  establish- 
ments amounts  to  between  $300,000  and  $400,000.  This  esti- 
mate is  gathered  from  jobbers. 

But  there  are  other  mail  order  concerns  which  do  quite  a 
business  in  rubber  goods.  For  instance  there  is  the  Mead 
Cycle  Co.,  which  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  establish  a  for- 
eign branch.  This  concern,  like  the  two  general  mail  order 
houses  mentioned,  had  a  modest  beginning.  It  grew  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  when  the  bicycle  demand 
began  to  fall  off  in  this  country  it  sought  a  foreign  market  for 
its  goods.  It  distributed  between  60,000  and  70,000  pairs  of 
bicycle  tires  last  year  according  to  information  given  by  a  tire 
manufacturer. 

This  concern  is  going  to  set  the  pace  for  "  all-comers  "  this 
year  by  offering  to  sell  automobiles  on  the  mail  order  plan. 
Many  dealers  and  manufacturers  shake  their  head  dubiously  at 
this,  and  prophesy  failure  in  this  because,  they  say  that  people 
who  buy  an  automobile  will  want  to  inspect  the  machine  before 
putting  as  much  money  into  it  as  the  cheapest  machine  now 
costs.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  this  concern 
established  a  branch  in  Europe  and  sought  a  foreign  market  for 
bicycles,  competing  with  European  factories,  there  were  many 
doubting  Thomases. 

While  there  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  dealers  and 
manufacturers  against  the  mail  order  houses,  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  their  business  cuts  into  that  of  the  small  retailers 
throughout  the  country,  there  is  also  a  lesson  in  their  rapid 
growth  which  might  be  of  great  value.  These  concerns  de- 
pend largely  upon  advertising  to  sell  their  goods.  It  is  the 
publicity  given  through  the  purchase  of  space  in  various  peri- 
odicals that  has  brought  the  fact  to  the  prospective  patron  that 
the  mail  order  house  can  compete  with  local  merchants  and  of- 
fer goods  with  a  guaranty. 

The  guaranty  is  this  :  To  refund  the  money  in  full,  to  re- 
turn the  deposit,  and  to  forward  transportation  charges  when- 
ever a  customer  is  dissatisfied  and  does  not  want  to  keep  the 
goods  sent  him.  Whetherthe  customer  has  good  cause  or  not 
is  immaterial;  if  he  does  not  want  the  goods  after  inspection, 
the  concern  shipping  it  pays  the  freight  both  ways  and  pockets 
the  loss. 

What  is  the  result  ?  That  man  or  woman  who  allowed  it  to 
be  returned  has  received  an  impression  as  to  the  reliability  of 
that  mail  order  concern  which  is  worth  more  to  it  than  the 
cost  of  the  freight  both  ways. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  expend  fully  $500,000  a  year  in  news- 
paper and  periodical  advertising,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of 
their  large  catalogues,  which  runs  considerably  more  than  $1 
apiece  in  the  large  quantities  which  they  produce  them.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  other  large  concerns  expend  as  much.  The 
result  is  that  one  of  these  concerns  recently  received  in  one  day 
25.000  pieces  of  mail  through  the  Chicago  postoffice. 

Mr.  Sears,  who  directs  the  advertising  of  his  concern  and 
passes  upon  every  "ad"  that  is  put  out,  says  that  when  he 
places  an  advertisement  in  a  periodical  he  does  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  those  who  have  never  had  any  dealings  with 
his  concern.  His  motto  is  "to  keep  everlastingly  after  new 
business." 

"  It  is  the  constant,  careful,  methodical  watching  of  results 
from  every  small  investment  in  advertisements  that  assure  the 
success  in  the  aggregate,"  said  he.     "  It  is  the  fellow  with  the 
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second  wind  who  wins  the  race.  Many  advertisers  get '  cold 
feet '  just  about  the  time  success  would  begin  to  come  their  way. 
When  we  advertise  we  are  satisfied  with  the  returns  which  the 
average  advertiser  would  consider  a  losing  venture.  We  de- 
pend upon  the  ultimate  results,  the  satisfied  customer,  his  per- 
manent trade  and  the  trade  of  his  friends  to  make  our  adver- 
tisement pay." 

This  man  started  in  business  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $1000 
twelve  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  his  house  now  has  2,000,000 
live  accounts.  This  trade  has  grown  from  the  first  customer 
received  through  an  advertisement,  to  the  present  volume, 
stated  above.  F.  m.  h. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  RUBBER  HOOF  PADS. 


THE  condition  of  the  streets  in  New  York  during  much  of  the 
past  winter,  due  to  the  ice  and  snow— the  latter  of  which 
froze  and  could  not  be  removed  promptly — was  particularly  try- 
ing on  horses.  A  reporter  for  The  India  Rubber  World 
who  made  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  asphalt  and  granite  pavements,  under  such  conditions,  and 
also  the  advantages  from  the  use  of  rubber  horseshoe  pads 
encountered  a  variety  of  opinions. 

"  I  have  been  driving  in  New  York  for  twelve  years,"  said  the 
teamster  on  a  big  express  van,  "and  I  don't  find  so  very  much 
difference  between  asphalt  and  other  streets.  When  the  street 
is  slippery,  from  mud  or  snow  and  ice,  and  the  horses'  shoesare 
worn  smooth,  there  is  always  trouble.  Of  course  on  a  level 
street  and  a  dry  street  asphalt  is  the  best,  because  the  load  pulls 
so  much  easier,  and  horses  are  not  likely  to  fall  except  when 
they  are  pulling.  When  a  horse  is  rough  shod  I  think  he 
stands  as  good  a  chance  on  asphalt  as  on  one  of  these  down- 
town granite  streets.  When  the  tops  of  the  blocks  get  round, 
edged  from  wear,  spikes  on  the  shoes  nor  nothing  else  will  hold 
on  them.  Then  some  horses  will  stand  up  where  others  will 
fall.  These  big  footed  heavy  horses  used  in  big  trucks  fall  down 
much  easier  that  lighter  horses  with  smaller  feet.  I  can't  say 
anything  about  rubber  pads,  for  we  never  use  them.  I  don't 
see  how  they  could  be  much  good  on  big  horses  ;  they  would 
wear  smooth  so  soon  from  the  weight  and  pull." 

The  driver  of  a  fire  engine,  in  that  section  uptown  where 
steep  inclines  are  the  rule,  said  :  "  The  fire  department  doesn't 
have  a  great  amount  of  trouble  whether  we  have  to  make  a  run 
on  asphalt  or  granite.  The  reason  is  because  our  horses  are 
always  carefully  shod,  spikes  being  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  slippery,  and  because  our  horses  are  educated  and 
know  how  to  keep  their  feet.  I  have  known  just  about  as 
many  engine  horses  to  fall  when  it  was  not  particularly  slip- 
pery as  when  it  was.  A  sudden  turn  or  a  twist  to  pass  some- 
thing will  throw  a  horse,  because  he  isn't  looking  for  it,  when 
he  will  not  fall  on  a  street  that  he  knows  is  slippery.  Green 
horses  fall  twice  as  often  as  trained  ones.  I  have  seen  the  rub- 
ber horseshoe  pads  used,  and  I  think  they  are  good  things. 
They  certainly  must  take  a  considerable  jar  off  a  horse  when 
he  is  going  on  the  run — and  that's  the  way  we  drive — and 
when  the  shoes  are  new  they  hold  the  horse  up  just  like  a  new 
rubber  shoe  does  a  man." 

The  keeper  of  a  large  stable  where  carriages  and  light  traps 
are  kept  for  hire,  had  this  to  say:  "We  do  not  have  much 
trouble  with  our  horses  falling,  either  on  asphalt  or  granite 
but  if  the  weather  is  very  slippery  we  do  not  send  horses 
out  unless  they  have  spikes  on  their  shoes,  at  least  behind. 
The  rubber  shoes  are  a  good  thing  but  are  expensive.  We  use 
them  sometimes  on  our  roadsters  and  fancy  horses.  We  can 
afford  to  put  them   on  horses  that  do  not  go  out  very  often 


and  when  they  do  are  at  high  rates.  We  couldn't  afford  to 
put  them  on  ordinary  carriage  and  cab  horses,  that  are  out 
half  a  dozen  times  every  twenty-four  hours.  But  I  think  it 
pays  for  good  horses,  because  the  rubber  shoe  is  undoubtedly 
an  advantage  and  I  think  it  is  good  economy  to  take  the  very 
best  sort  of  care  of  a  good  horse.  A  bad  foot,  or  a  split  hoof 
or  a  fall  on  account  of  improper  shoeing,  will  cost  a  man  more 
than  the  extra  expense  of  rubber  pads.  I  use  some  rubber 
shoes,  but  as  to  the  kind,  that  depends  upon  the  horse." 

Speaking  of  the  sale  of  rubber  horseshoes  and  hoof  pads,  one 
of  the  largest  dealers  in  blacksmiths'  supplies  in  New  York  said 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  steady  increase  every  year.  "  Last 
year  we  sold  probably  20  per  cent,  more  pads  than  the  year  be- 
fore. We  handle  about  fifty  varieties,  and  I  could  not  say  that 
any  one  type  was  more  popular  than  the  others.  They  are 
mostly  used  for  carriage  horses  and  light  hauling.  For  the 
heavy  draft  horses  they  are  not  much  sold,  although  more  are 
being  used  in  that  direction  now  than  ever  before.  They  are  a 
great  thing  to  prevent  falling  on  slippery  streets,  and  by  being 
changed  and  reset  can  be  made  to  wear  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
I  would  say,  however,  that  a  month  is  about  the  average  wear 
for  a  shoe  on  a  carriage  horse." 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  principal  hoof  pad  companies  de- 
clared that  the  sale  of  his  product  for  the  past  year  was  at  least 
40  per  cent,  greater  than  for  any  previous  year.  More  people 
seemed  to  be  using  rubber  as  a  foot  covering  for  horses  and 
the  use  was  spreading  into  smaller  cities.  "  There  is  no  doubt," 
said  he,  "  about  the  use  of  the  pad  being  an  increased  demand 
for  rubber.  This  is  not  only  true  on  account  of  the  increased 
number  sold  but  also  because  experience  has  taught  that  a 
paying  pad  cannot  be  placed  on  the  market  unless  plenty  of 
good  rubber  is  used.  There  have  been  very  many  cheap  pads 
made  and  almost  every  man  who  has  tried  it  has  either  gone 
out  of  business  or  gone  broke.  A  pad  made  of  good  rubber 
and  properly  constructed  is  a  good  thing  but  it  is  not  cheap." 

The  manager  of  a  company  selling  rubber  horseshoes  said: 
"  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  four  times  as  many  horses  are 
wearing  rubber  pads  and  shoes  as  was  the  case  five  years  ago. 
Our  rubber  shoe  is  not  a  pad,  and  it  came  in  after  the  pad  had 
become  well  known,  but  we  sold  last  year  in  the  eastern  ter- 
ritory alone  more  than  100,000  pairs.  The  fact  is  that  our  or- 
ders have  been  ahead  of  our  capacity  to  fill  them.  I  under- 
stand that  the  same  has  been  largely  true  with  the  pad  people. 
People  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  pair  of  go  5d  shoes  or  pads  cost  from  $1.15  up  it  is  true  econ- 
omy to  buy  them.  Of  course  they  are  sold  mostly  for  icy 
streets  in  winter  but  many  concerns  use  rubber  on  their  horses 
feet  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  We  export  quite  a  number 
of  rubber  shoes  to  Havana,  where  there  is  never  any  ice.  They 
have  asphalt  streets  there  and  the  moisture  and  mud  make 
them  slippery.  The  large  cities  are  of  course  the  principal 
buyers,  but  small  places  are  becoming  interested  and  even  some 
well  to  do  farmers  are  having  their  good  horses  protected. 
Carriage  and  cab  horses  are  the  chief  users,  and  light  delivery 
wagons.  Some  sort  of  protection  is  almost  indispensable  for 
the  milkman,  for  instance,  for  early  in  the  mornir.g  the  streets 
are  much  more  slippery  than  at  other  times  and  the  early  de- 
livery of  milk  is  a  necessity." 


Rubber  Tiling. — The  new  courthouse  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  is  to  be  floored  with  rubber  tiling,  instead  of  marble,  as 
at  first  contracted  for.  A  member  of  the  building  committee 
stated  that  he  had  seen  rubber  tiling  after  long  use  in  public 
buildings,  and  that  it  showed  no  effects  of  wear,  while  marble 
in  the  same  circumstances  was  deeply  worn. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   RUBBER  TRADE. 


IMPERIAL  RUBBER  CO.  (BEACH  CITY,  OHIO) 

THE  Canton  Hard  Rubber  Co.  have  removed  from  Canton 
to  Beach  City,  Ohio,  and  absorbed  the  concern  known 
as  the  Tuscarora  Rubber  Co.,  at  the  latter  place.  The 
combined  business  is  to  be  incorporated  as  the  Impe- 
rial Rubber  Co.,  with  $100,000  capital,  and  the  output  is  in- 
tended to  embrace  a  full  line  of  soft  rubber  goods — surgical 
supplies,  bicycle  and  carriage  tires,  matting,  tubing,  hose,  etc. — 
in  addition  to  rubber  covered  harness  mountings  which  have 
been  the  specialty  of  the  Canton  Hard  Rubber  Co.  The  lat- 
ter company  was  incorporated  May  17,  1899.  with  $50,000  capi- 
tal. Claude  J.  Keplinger,  secretary  and  manager,  leported 
reently  that  the  company  expected  to  be  at  work  in  the  new 
location  by  June  1. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  CANDEE  FACTORY. 
The  rubber  shoe  factory  of  the  L.  Candee  &  Co.  (New  Haven, 
Connecticut)  was  closed  on  the  last  day  of  March,  not  only 
for  the  annual  repairs  and  stock  taking,  but  to  allow  of  altera- 
tions and  improvements  to  an  important  extent.  There  has 
recently  been  installed  a  180  HP.  General  Electric  motor  to  re- 
place the  150  HP.  George  H.  Corliss  engine  previously  used  to 
drive  machinery  in  the  rubber  wash  cellar  and  carpenter  and 
machine  shops.  There  have  now  been  installed  two  Westing- 
house  tandem  compound  Corliss  engines,  rated  at  1400  HP.,  with 
a  maximum  of  about  2700  HP.,  to  replace  two  George  H.  Corliss 
engines  of  1 100  rated  HP.  The  entire  plant  will  be  run  condens- 
ing instead  of  noncondensing  as  heretofore,  which  has  been  ac- 
complished by  securing  rights  to  lay  1400  feet  of  20  inch  pipe 
to  Mill  river.  To  operate  a  Bulkley  injector  condenser  the 
company  have  erected  a  pumping  station  opposit  their  mill  on 
East  street,  with  a  Worthington  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  a 
65  HP.  motor.  It  is  expected  that  upon  completing  these  plans 
a  material  increase  of  efficiency  will  be  secured.  Work  has 
been  pushed  night  and  day,  and  it  is  hoped  to  resume  manu- 
facturing about  the  middle  of  June. 

TRENTON  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  IN  CHICAGO. 
The  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (Trenton,  New 
Jersey)  have  removed  their  Chicago  warehouse  and  offices  from 
No.  20  South  Canal  street  to  No.  183  Lake  street,  making  the 
seventh  mechanical  rubber  goods  house  on  one  block.  The 
new  store  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  improved  manner  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  large  stock  of  belting,  packing,  and  hose 
which  the  company  are  forced  to  carry  to  meet  the  demands 
for  their  increasing  business  in  the  West.  Mr.  F.  B.  Mcllroy, 
the  manager,  who  opened  the  Chicago  branch  a  little  more  than 
three  years  ago,  visits  personally  the  trade  throughout  the 
West  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  British  Columbia  to 
the  City  of  Mexico. 

NEW  RUBBER  SUNDRIES  FACTORY. 
The  M.  Lindsay  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  have  begun  the 
manufacture  of  the  line  of  rubber  sundries  which  they  have 
been  marketing  so  successfully  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
The  location  of  their  factory  is  at  Broadway  and  Academy 
street,  Astoria,  which  is  in  the  borough  of  Queens,  New  York 
city,  and  is  readily  reached  from  the  heart  of  the  city  by  cross- 
ing the  East  river  at  Thirty-fourth  street.  The  offices  of  the 
company,  maintained  formerly  at  No.  298  Broadway,  in  Man- 
hattan, have  been  transferred  to  the  factory.  Among  the 
goods  made  are  the  "  Agnota "  brand  of  rubber  gloves,  the 
company's   patented    line   of   nipples,   and   the   "vest    pocket 


punching  bag."  The  M.  Lindsay  Rubber  Co.  existed  for 
several  years  as  a  jobbing  house  in  New  York  and  at  Washing- 
ton. Under  the  present  title  the  company  was  incorporated 
November  27,  1903,  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  with  §150,000 
capital. 

NEW    ENGLAND    RUBBER    CLUB   COMMITTEES. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  have  appointed  the  following  committees  to  which,  as 
members  ex  officio,  should  be  added  the  name  of  the  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Club  : 

Committee  on  Dinners. — F.  H.  Jones,  chairman  ;  William  Keyes,  Ira 
F.  Burnham,  Eugene  H.  Clapp,  O.  A.  Barnard. 

Entertainment  Committee. — George  H.  Mayo,  chairman  ;  E.  S.  Wil- 
liams. W.  F.  Farwell,  Edgar  E.  Fay,  R.  L.  Rice. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. — Arthur  W.  Stedman,  E.  E.  Wadbrook, 
George  P.  Whitmore. 

Auditing  Committee.— George  P.  Eustis,  J.  Frank  Dunbar. 

Sports  Committee. — W.  E.  Barker,  chairman  ;  F.  C.  Hood.  R.  L. 
Chipman,  F.  D.  Balderston,  James  H.  Learned. 

DAYTON    RUBBER    CO.     (DAYTON,    OHIO.) 
The  trade   mark  adopted  for  the  mechanical  rubber  prod- 
ucts of  this  new  company  represents  the  leaf  of  a  rubber  tree, 

on  which  is  cut  the  word  "  Day- 
ton," the  whole  presenting  a  pleas- 
ing appearance,  especially  when 
the  leaf  is  printed  in  green.  Be- 
sides, the  device  is  simple,  and  easily  remembered. 

NEW    CENTURY    RUBBER    CO. — CLAIMS   SETTLED. 

Norman  Grey,  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  receiver  of  the  New 
Century  Rubber  Co.,  has  mailed  checks  to  creditors  for  51  per 
cent,  of  their  claims,  this  being  the  first  and  final  distribution, 
under  the  order  of  the  court.  The  company  was  incorporated 
January  7,  1901,  to  reclaim  rubber  by  a  new  process,  with  works 
at  East  Burlington,  N.  J.  It  was  adjudged  insolvent  August 
22,  1903,  and  Mr.  Grey  appointed  receiver. 

NORFOLK  RUBBER  CO.  (BOSTON)  ASSIGN. 
The  Norfolk  Rubber  Co.  (No.  91  Bedford  street,  Boston), 
manufacturers  of  mackintoshes  and  coats,  on  May  14  made  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  to  Leonard  G.  Roberts, 
of  Boston.  It  is  stated  that  the  assignment  was  caused  by  the 
dull  season  and  the  inability  to  collect  outstanding  accounts. 
The  company  was  incorporated  in  1892  under  Maine  laws,  and 
its  capital  was  reported  recently  at  $15,800.  Charles  E.  Morse 
is  president  and  William  H.  Wilder,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

WHERE  AN  EMPLOYER  WAS  NOT  TO  BLAME. 
The  circuit  court  at  Akron,  Ohio,  has  rendered  a  decision  of 
general  importance  to  rubber  manufacturers  and  their  em- 
ployes. Addison  McClurg,  an  employe  of  the  Diamond  Rub- 
ber Co.,  sued  that  company  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
.$20,000  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  received  in  their 
plant  on  February  21,  1901.  He  alleged  that  while  engaged  in 
mixing  rubber  in  one  of  the  company's  mills  his  left  hand  was 
caught  in  the  rollers  and  mangled  so  badly  as  to  make  amputa- 
tion necessary.  He  claimed  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  company,  alleging  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  work  and  that  the  foreman  had  failed  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger.  He  was  given  a  judgment  in  the  common  pleas 
for  $3000,  but  the  higher  court  reversed  the  decision,  holding 
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that  McClurg  was  responsible  for  the  accident  in  that  he  failed 
to  keep  his  hands  above  the  rollers  as  he  had  been  instructed. 
As  such  an  accident  had  never  happened  before,  the  court  held 
that  the  company  were  not  bound  to  guard  against  it.  "  It  is 
not  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  master  to  fail  to  instruct  an 
employe  to  avoid  an  injury  which  the  master  had  no  right  to 
expect  would  happen,"  said  the  court.  "  It  is  only  to  the  injuries 
that  is  likely  to  occur  that  he  is  bound  to  anticipate  and  guard 
against.  The  danger  was  obvious.  He  needed  no  instructions 
to  keep  his  hands  from  the  rollers.  He  disregarded  his  instruc- 
tions and  cannot  recover." 

REBUILDING   OF   A   RUBBER   PLANT. 

The  contract  for  rebuilding  the  Plymouth  plant  of  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  has  been  awarded  to 
Ernest  L.  Sampson,  of  Plymouth.  This  plant  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  January,  with  a  loss  of  much  valuable  machin- 
ery. The  large  brick  building  is  intact,  and  in  addition  to  repair- 
ing the  wooden  buildings,  a  new  brick  structure,  40X80  feet  and 
four  stories  high,  has  been  planned,  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  re- 
claiming works.  A  new  devulcanizer  house  for  the  large  heat- 
ers will  also  be  built.  The  new  buildings  will  be  of  the  most 
approved  fire  proof  construction.  A  complete  system  of  fire 
protection  will  be  installed,  including  automatic  sprinklers  to 
be  supplied  from  a  25,000  gallon  tank  placed  on  a  steel  tower 
15  feet  higher  than  the  highest  sprinkler  head.  An  Under- 
writers' pump  of  750  gallons  per  minute  capacity  will  be  con- 
nected with  tank,  sprinklers,  and  fire  hydrant.  The  boiler 
house,  which  supplies  steam  for  running  the  plant,  has  been 
rendered  thoroughly  fireproof.  A  new  100  horse  power  boiler 
has  been  added  to  the  one  already  in  use.  The  steam  generat- 
ing plant  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  water  power  which  runs 
most  of  the  machinery  of  the  mill.  It  was  the  exceptional  wa- 
ter power  facilities  at  Plymouth  which  induced  the  company  to 
establish  their  plant  here.  A  series  of  turbine  wheels  convey 
the  power  from  the  tributary  ponds  and  streams,  which  furnish 
an  economical  and  never  failing  source  of  supply. 

The  new  building  will  be  devoted  to  the  reclaiming  of  rub- 
ber. In  this  building  will  be  the  grinders,  the  separators,  tanks, 
and  washers  used  in  the  various  processes  of  reclaiming.  The 
rubber  will  be  carried  from  one  department  to  another  by  con- 
veyors. So  many  labor  saving  appliances  will  be  introduced 
that  a  small  number  of  men  can  do  the  work  that  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  required  a  large  force  of  operatives.  A  part  of 
the  plant  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hose, 
which  is  woven  on  specially  constructed  looms.  Other  looms 
weave  the  cotton  duck  for  the  company's  special  grades  of  hose 
or  belting. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  is  one  of  the  few 
rubber  companies  that  manufacture  every  part  of  their  prod- 
uct, taking  rubber  in  the  crude  stage  and  the  cotton  before  it 
is  twisted  into  strands  for  weaving,  and  turning  out  the  com- 
pleted hose,  belt,  or  other  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows  how  complete  was  the 
ruin  of  the  warehouses  and  general  offices  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited,  at  Nos. 
45.  47,  and  49  West  Front  street,  Toronto,  in  the  great  fire  of 
April  19.  As  indicated  in  our  last  issue,  however,  the  complete- 
ness of  this  ruin,  though  representing  $500,000  in  money,  has 
not  had  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. One  of  their  largest  customers  wrote  to  the  firm  ten 
days  after  the  fire  : 

We  might  say,  that  so  far  as  our  orders  from  day  to  day  are  concerned, 
they  have  practically  been  delivered  as  heretofore,  with  almost  no  delay, 


and  had  we  not  read  of  the  fire,  we  would  hardly  be  aware  from  any  in- 
convenience that  we  are  suffering,  that  one  had  taken  place. 

The  fire  started  at  about  8  P.  M.  some  two  blocks  from  this 
building,  and  when  President  H.  D.  Warren  arrived  on  the 
scene  a  little  later  there  were  hopes  that  the  property  could  be 
saved.  He  promptly  turned  on  the  electric  lights  throughout 
the  premises,  so  as  to  attract  any  of  the  office  staff  who  might 
come  down  town,  of  whom  there  were  soun  a  dozen  on  hand. 
It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  the  building  was  doomed,  and 
an  hour  was  spent  in  filling  the  vaults  with  such  things  as  might 
be  serviceable  in  continuing  the  business,  special  vaults  having 
been  built  several  years  ago  in  anticipation  of  a  destructive  fire. 
All  the  books,  records,  letter  files,  and  documents  of  the  com- 
pany were  regularly  kept  there,  but  on  the  night  in  question 
the  contents  of  every  desk  throughout  the  building  was  sys- 
tematically placed  in  the  vaults  and  thus  escaped  destruction. 
The  company  have  now  in  hand  all  the  current  memoranda  so 
valuable  in  carrying  on  business.  They  saved  for  instance,  all 
fire  hose  record  threads  and  many  other  such  things  that  would 
not  ordinarily  be  kept  in  a  vault.  This  work  was  kept  up  until 
Mr.  Warren  and  his  clerks  had  been  repeatedly  warned  to  leave 
the  building,  and  they  closed  the  vaults  at  the  last  moment  at 
which  it  was  possible  to  escape  with  their  lives.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  save  any  merchandise,  but,  being  insured  fully,  the 
company  are  not  concerned  in  this  regard.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  before  when  the  company  were  so  well  fixed  to  re- 
place the  burned  stock.  Their  third  new  and  largest  mill  room, 
with  its  1000  HP.  engine,  is  completed  and  running.  They 
have  never  before  had  such  a  large  supply  of  crude  rubber,  cot- 
ton, reclaimed  rubber,  and  ingredients  generally.  Besides,  for 
the  first  time  in  some  years  they  have  a  large  reserve  of  coal, 
so  that  everything  is  propitious  for  a  large  and  speedy  output, 
besides  which  their  factory  force  of  600  and  their  office  staff  of 
60  are  working  enthusiastically  to  offset  any  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  fire.  While  the  fire  was  raging  the  company's 
chief  engineer  quietly  contracted  for  1,000,000  brick  and  for 
the  first  call  on  the  services  of  two  of  the  largest  mason  and 
carpenter  contractors.  Before  midnight  temporary  offices  had 
been  arranged  for,  at  No.  15  Wellington  street,  East,  and  by  10 
the  next  morning  the  clerical  force  was  at  work,  while  goods 
were  being  shipped  in  from  the  factory.  It  is  understood  that 
the  work  of  rebuilding  will  be  postponed,  however,  on  account 
of  certain  requirements  in  the  new  building  laws  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  insurance  companies  to  advance  rates. 
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AMERICAN    RUBBER    CO. 
The  American   Rubber  Co.    (Boston)  during  the  past  two 
years  have  filed  certificates  of  condition  with  the  commissioner 
of  corporations  of  Massachusetts,  showing  details  as  follows  : 

ASSETS. 

Mar.  31,  '04.  July  6,  '03. 

Real  estate $    174,214  $    185,904 

Machinery 148,617  136,927 

Stock  in  process 1,651,009  1,174,254 

Cash  and  debts  receivable 422,675  839,780 

Special  contract  with  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. ..         809,000  800,000 

Miscellaneous 22,000  22,000 

Totals   $3,218,515  $3,158,865 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock.  ..  . $1,000,000  $1,000,000 

Accounts  payable 47,553  17, 014 

Floating  debt— special   800,000  800,000 

Surplus  fixed ..    ..         865,734  865,734 

Profit  and  loss   505,228  436,117 

Dividends  unpaid ....  40,000 

Totals $3,218,515  $3,158,865 

WOONSOCKET  RUBBER  CO. 
The  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  (Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island), 
having  one  of  their  factories  over  the  Massachusetts  border, 
are  required  to  file  annual  reports  with  the  commissioner  of 
corporations  of  the  latter  state.  The  last  report  so  filed,  show- 
ing condition  on  March  31,  1904,  is  summarized  below,  in  con- 
nection  with   which  are  the  figures   for   the   preceding  year : 

ASSETS. 

1904.  1903. 

Real  estate   $    896,778  $    897,543 

Machinery 32},I35  324. '35 

Stock  in  process 2,210,044  1,640,297 

Cash  and  debts  re«eivable '57,957  3,4'l,3o7 

Taxes,  etc 711  1,189 

Adjustment  of  inventory 1,198,994  1,198,994 

Special  contract  with  U.  S.  Rubber  Co 2,800,000                        

Totals $7,588619  $7,473,466 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $3,000,000  $3,000,000 

Debts 3',°99  2, 905, 995 

Special  indebtedness 2,800,000  

Surplus  fixed 1,613,900  $1,613,900 

Profit  and  loss 143,620  53,567 

Totals ...   $7,588,619  $7,473466 

BOSTON  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 
The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  have  filed  the  following  state- 
ment of   condition    with  the  commissioner  of  corporations  of 
Massachusetts,  dated  April  1,  1904: 

ASSETS. 

1904.  1903. 

Real  estate $      768.525         $      75S.525 

Machinery 375.5 '5  364,788 

Merchandise  and  stock  in  process ...     4,461,304  2,626,837 

Cash  and  debts  receivable 1,594,294  2,288,675 

•Special  Contract  U.  S.  Rubber  Co 4,800,000  4,800,000 

Miscellaneous 17.39°  t7.43° 

Total $12,017,028  $10,856,255 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock $5,000,000  $5,000,000 

Accounts  payable 1,130,960  

Funded  indebtedness 4,800,000  

Balance  profit  and  loss 1,054,872  996,965 

Debenture  bonds 4,800,000 

Interest  on  bonds ..     31,196  59.29° 

Total $12,017,028        $io,S56,255 

♦To  pay  principal  and  interest  of  debenture  bonds  as  they  may  mature  to  be 
drawn. 


AMERICAN   CHICLE   CO.    IN    EUROPE. 

Henry  Rowley,  treasurer,  on  April  30  returned  from 
Europe,  where  it  is  understood  that  he  arranged  to  establish  a 
European  branch,  on  terms  which  the  directors  deem  eminent- 
ly satisfactory.  The  plans  embrace  the  opening  of  a  factory, 
for  which  purpose  a  plant  in  London  occupied  formerly  by 
The  Holbrook  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  secured.  The  extent  of 
the  exports  of  American  chewing  gum  is  thus  indicated  by  the 
United  States  customs  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1902-3  : 

Great  Britain $12,302       British  Australia $  1,415 

Other  Europe   1,074       Philippine   Islands 197 

Africa      (mainly     British  All  other 763 

South) 8,550  

North  America 2,941  Total $27,242 

While  not  so  stated,  it  is  assumed  that  these  exports  relate 
mainly  to  the  product  of  Chicle  gum.  The  following  figures, 
from  the  customs  returns,  indicate  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
Chicle  in  the  United  States  : 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Imports  for  consumption  (pounds) 2,865.929  3.282,804 

Import  value $682,602  $779,140 

Duties  (10  cents  per  pound) $286,593  $328,200 

Average  value  per  pound 23.8  cents  23.7  cents 

Average  rate  of  duty  ad  valorem -1I-99'.  42.13^ 

In  addition  to  imports  for  consumption,  the  receipts  in  the 
United  States  include  the  supplies  of  crude  gum  required  in 
Canada,  where  the  American  Chicle  Co.  have  a  factory.  The 
exports  from  the  States  to  Canada  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
897.675  pounds. ==The  regular  monthly  dividend  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  common  shares  ($6,000,000)  was  payable  on  May 
25.  The  last  quarterly  dividend  of  ij£  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred shares  ($3,000,000)  was  paid  April  1. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  FOR  THE  POOR  INDIANS. 
Bids  were  opened  at  St.  Louis,  on  May  5,  for  supplying  rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes  for  the  Indians  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment. The  successful  bidder — except  for  the  last  item  on 
the  list  as  printed  below — was  J.  Edmund  Strong,  of  Chicago, 
whom  we  understood  to  represent  the  Edwards-Stanwood 
Shoe  Co.,  of  that  city,  who  obtained  the  contract  last  year  for 
supplying  such  goods: 

2845  pairs  boys'  arctics  ;  sizes  1-2.  70}^  cents  ;  3-6,  88  cents. 

990  pairs  misses'  arctics,  61  cents. 
1655  pairs  women's  arctics,  76  cents. 
1380  pairs  men's  arctics,  $1.04. 

485  pairs  boys'  rubber  overshoes,  sizes  1-2,  35 J^  cents  ;  3-6,  44  cents. 

555  pairs  misses'  rubber  overshoes,  31  cents. 
1370  pairs  women's  rubber  overshoes,  38  cents. 

342  pairs  men's  rubber  overshoes.  54  cents. 

588  pairs  men's  rubber  boots,  $2.29. 

RUBBER   GOODS    FOR    THE    POSTAL   SERVICE. 

Bids  were  opened  in  Washington  on  May  5  for  supplies  of 
stationery  for  the  Postoffice  department  and  the  postal  service 
— including  India-rubber  goods — for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1904.  Fewer  rubber  bands  are  called  for  than  formerly, 
and  more  rubber  stamps.  The  specifications  included  5800 
pounds  of  bands,  17,256  erasers,  and  a  total  of  65.000  rubber 
stamps,  in  great  variety,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  rub- 
ber type.  Five  years  ago  (fiscal  year  1S99-1900)  there  were  re- 
quired 9000  pounds  of  bands,  10,600  erasers,  and  10,160  rubber 
stamps  of  all  kinds.  The  specifications  this  year  also  include 
7000  flexible  stamps,  of  printers'  roller  composition,  to  contain 
such  words  as  "  Due  2  cents,"  "  Returned  to  writer,"  and  the 
like,  and  some  to  contain  the  name  of  postoffice  and  state.  Be- 
sides, 75  dies  and  molds  are  called  for,  to  be  used  in  making 
printers'  roller  composition  stamps  at  the  Postoffice  depart- 
ment. 

The  requirements  for  composition  stamps,  by  the  way,  are 
smaller  than  for  the  past  two  years,  in  each  of  which  10,000 
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were  called  for.  Previously  none  were  specified.  A  leading 
manufacturer  of  rubber  stamps  in  New  York  asserts  that  his 
trade  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  composition 
stamps;  that  such  stamps  were  thoroughly  tested  years  ago 
and  found  to  lack  merit ;  and  that  the  government  buys  them 
solely  because  of  their  low  cost. 

PRICES  OF  RUBBER  STAMPS. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  rubber  stamp  trade  that  it  is  impossible 
to  advance  prices  of  products,  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
rubber.  But  rubber  is  not  the  item  of  chief  cost  in  such  work  ; 
other  materials  enter  to  a  large  degree  into  it,  and  the  labor 
cost  is  large.  One  manu'acturer  says  that  a  certain  grade  of 
stamp  rubber  used  by  him  costs  73  per  cent,  more  than  it  did 
five  years  ago,  but  that  by  improved  methods  and  by  reducing 
the  waste  of  rubber,  the  net  cost  of  his  material  is  very  little 
more. 

RECEIVER   FOR    ROYAL   RUBBER   WORKS   CO. 

In  the  supreme  court  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  May  19, 
Frederick  W.  Starr  was  appointed  receiver  for  The  Royal  Rub- 
ber Works  Co.,  of  that  city.  The  motion  for  a  receivership 
was  made  by  the  Fairfield  Rubber  Co.  and  other  creditors. 
The  company  was  incorporated  November  2,  1903,  with  $4000 
capital,  to  do  a  jobbing  trade  in  rubber  goods,  with  hospital 
supplies  a  specialty. 

NEW    YORK   STOCK    EXCHANGE   TRANSACTIONS. 

United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


DATES. 


Week  ending  Apr.  23 
Week  ending  Apr.  30 
Week  ending  May  7 
Week  ending  May  14 
Weekending  May  21 


Common. 


Sales. 

8,750 
'9,520 
8,295 
1,249 
2.S70 


High. 
15 


Low. 

12% 

16 
I5& 


Preferred. 


Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

16,622 

64j^ 

57 

7.440 

58  >4 

62^ 

3,642 

68 

64* 

1,215 

65K 

64^ 

3.730 

68 

65 

RUBBER  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 


Common. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  Apr.  23 
Week  ending  Apr.  30 
Week  ending  May    7 
Week  ending  May  14 
Week  ending  May  21 

1,626 
400 
400 
400 

I,IIO 

16 
15* 

15^ 

16 

15* 

i5# 
15 

Preferred. 


Sales. 


100 
100 
420 
IOO 
100 


High.      Lo 


76^ 

77 

77 

77 


76^ 

77 

76* 

77* 

77 


RECEIVERS    FOR    VICTOR    RUBBER    CO. 

Creditors  of  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio), 
having  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  against  that  concern, 
and  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  Judge  Thomp- 
son, in  the  United  States  district  court,  at  Cincinnati,  on 
May  4,  appointed  as  receivers  Emery  J.  Smith,  of  Columbus, 
and  George  W.  Collett,  of  Springfield.  No  statement  of  the 
company's  financial  status  was  issued,  but  it  was  understood 
that  the  receivers  would  take  charge  of  the  factory  (at  Snyder- 
ville,  Ohio)  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  least  complete  the 
finishing  of  goods  in  process  of  manufacture.  Following  the 
petition  against  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy was  filed  against  John  S.  Harshman,  president  of  the 
company,  and  its  heaviest  stockholder.  Mr.  Harshman  has 
been  interested  in  various  other  local  enterprises,  with  the 
result  of  becoming  heavily  involved.  Rending  the  proceed- 
ings noted  above,  sixteen  suits,  for  sums  aggregating  over 
$110,000,  were  filed  against  the  Victor  company,  or  Mr.  Harsh- 
man, or  both.     Most  of  them  were  filed  by  banks,  but  three 


were  on  claims  of  crude  rubber  merchants.==The  Victor  Rub- 
ber Tire  Co.  was  incorporated  in  June  1895,  to  market  the 
"  Victor  "  tire,  patented  by  Theodore  B.  Blosser,  and  reorgan- 
ized in  March,  1898,  with  Harshman  at  its  head.  The  com- 
pany had  several  branches  at  which  the  tires  made  for  them 
were  applied  to  wheels,  but  no  goods  were  made  by  them  until 
1898,  when  a  second  company  was  incorporated,  under  the 
name  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  to  make  the  tires  required  by  the 
former  company,  with  the  addition  of  some  mechanical  goods. 
It  was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World  of  April  last 
[page  248J  that  this  business  had  been  reorganized,  George  G. 
G.  Peckham,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  succeeding  to  Mr.  Harshman's 
interest  and  official  position,  but  for  reasons  not  stated  public- 
ly Mr.  Peckham  and  his  associates  soon  withdrew,  leaving  the 
former  head  of  the  business  in  control. 

RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  directors  of  this  company,  at  a  meeting  on  May  30,  de- 
clared the  twenty-first  regular  dividend  of  i34'  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  shares,  out  of  earnings,  payable  June  14,  to  share- 
holders of  record  on  June  3.  Transfer  books  will  be  closed  be- 
tween the  dates  mentioned. 

REPUBLIC    RUBBER    CO.     (YOUNGSTOWN,    O.  ) — BRANCHES. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Lomasney,  formerly  of  New  York,  and  now  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  re- 
ports the  opening  by  that  company  of  a  branch  store  in  Chi- 
cago, at  No.  116  Lake  street.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
rubber  stores  in  Chicago.  The  tire  department  is  in  charge  of 
F.  A.  Hastings  and  the  mechanical  lines  in  charge  of  J.  H. 
Kelly.  Also,  a  branch  store  has  been  opened  in  St.  Louis,  for 
distributing  and  applying  tires,  under  the  management  of 
George  M.  Hoffman,  who  has  an  extensive  and  valuable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  trade. 

ADVANCE   IN    RUBBER   SHOE   PRICES. 

On  June  1  the  new  discount  rate  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  goes  into  effect.  That  is,  an  extra  5  per  cent,  allowed  on 
orders  received  before  that  date  has  been  withdrawn.  The  dis- 
counts now  are — 

First  quality  (except  Woonsocket  and  Meyer) 25  @  3  % 

Woonsocket  and  Meyer  brands 25  @  5  @  3  £ 

Second  quality  (except  Rhode  Island) 25  @  \o<3}  ■*,% 

Rhode  Island  brand .  .  .  25  @  10  @  5  @  3  £ 

Colonial  brand 45  £ 

Canadian  rubber  footwear  lists  were  also  subject  to  an  extra 
discount  of  5  per  cent,  up  to  June  1,  which  is  now  withdrawn. 

GENERAL  RUBBER  CO.  TO  IMPORT  RUBBER. 
This  company  was  incorporated  March  24,  1904,  under  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  $2,000,000  capital  authorized  (of  which 
$1,000,000  is  stated  to  have  been  paid  in),  to  buy  and  sell,  im- 
port and  export,  India-rubber,  Caucho,  Gutta-percha,  and  other 
like  gums  ;  to  acquire  and  develop  rubber  forests  or  planta- 
tions; to  deal  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise  incident  to  trading 
in  rubber  and  exploiting  sources  of  rubber;  and  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  transportation  as  needed  for  carrying  out  the 
general  purposes  of  the  company.  The  incorporators  named 
are  Edward  A.  Day,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  William  D.  Kellogg, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Jerome  T.  Congleton,  Newark,  N.J.  The 
registered  office  in  New  Jersey  is  at  No.  765  Broad  street,  New- 
ark, and  the  agent  of  the  company  therein  is  Edward  A.  Day. 
The  company  has  organized  with  Samuel  P.  Colt,  president ; 
Lester  Leland,  vice  president ;  John  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  treasurer, 
and  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Colt  and  Le- 
land and  E.  C.  Benedict.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  owned 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  the  general  offices  are  lo- 
cated in  the  same  building  with  that  company,  No.  42  Broad- 
way, New  York.     This  company  has  been  formed  for  carrying 
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out  the  new  policy  outlined  in  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  of  importing  direct  their  requirements  in 
crude  rubber.=—Direct  imports  of  crude  rubber  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  since  July  1,  1903,  according  to  the  statis- 
tics published  monthly  in  The  India  Rubber  World  have 
amounted  to  6,484,200  pounds  of  Para  sorts  and  2,400,500 
pounds  of  Africans. 

AFFAIRS    OF   GEORGE    WATKINSON    &    CO. 

A  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  George  Watkinson  &  Co.,  the 
bankrupt  rubber  shoe  manufacturers,  in  Philadelphia,  on  May 
20,  adjourned  without  any  definite  action,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  another  meeting  would  be  called  soon.  Lawyer 
William  M.  Ivins,  of  New  York,  who  appeared  in  behalf  of 
Heilbut,  Symons  &  Co.  (said  to  be  the  largest  creditors),  stated 
that  soon  after  the  sale  of  the  business  of  Watkinson  &  Co.  was 
confirmed,  on  January  20,  1904,  it  was  learned  that  the  estate 
was  likely  to  yield  much  less  than  was  at  first  expected.  Hence 
a  committee  was  formed,  in  behalf  of  the  creditors,  consisting 
of  Edward  S.  Hatch,  for  William  Wright  &  Co.;  C.  O.  Mayer, 
for  O.  G.  Becker  &  Co. ;  and  Mr.  Ivins,  for  Heilbut,  Symons  & 
Co.,  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  estate.  The  meeting  above 
mentioned  was  called  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee,  who 
presented  a  petition,  prepared  by  Mr.  Ivins,  asking  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  trustee — The  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co. — and 
the  sur-charging  of  its  account.  The  report  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  found  "  not  only  an  ordinary,  but  a  very  gross  mal- 
administration by  those  who  are  charged  by  the  court 
with  the  protection  of  our  interests."  Mr.  Ivins  declared  that 
after  a  creditors'  meeting  in  April  last,  when  the  trustee  was 
given  authority  to  borrow  not  more  than  $75,000,  the  latter 
never  went  to  the  court  or  to  the  creditors  for  further  author- 
ity, but  steadily  went  along  to  extend  his  liabilities  until  they 
amounted  to  upwards  of  $ 202,000.  In  order  to  get  thisamount 
back  in  the  treasury  without  letting  the  creditors  know  that  the 
business  was  losing  money,  Mr.  Ivins  contended  the  trustee  ac- 
tually expended  §87,000  in  manufacturing  goods  which  after- 
wards sold  at  a  figure  $54,000  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction, thus  causing  an  actual  loss  to  the  creditors,  he  said,  of 
$141,000.  There  was  much  discussion  over  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  but  without  result.  No  date  was  fixed  for  the  adjourned 
meeting. 

The  India  Rubber  World's  Philadelphia  correspondent 
reports:  "The  Watkinson  factory,  at  Thirty-sixth  and  Reed 
streets,  has  been  sold  to  Mitchell  and  Pierson  for  $92,500,  sub- 
ject to  ground  rents  aggregating  $1830.  The  properties  cover 
an  area  of  about  500  feet  square  with  a  large  frontage  on  the 
Schuylkill  river.  After  the  buildings  are  thoroughly  over- 
hauled they  will  be  occupied  by  the  purchasers  as  a  glazed  kid 
manufactory." 

THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   CHICAGO. 
BY  A  RESIDENT  CORRESPONDENT. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  last  month  have  not  been  in 
the  least  to  the  liking  of  the  rubber  tire  and  garden  hose 
dealers.  The  latter  part  of  April  promised  well  for  good 
weather  during  May,  but  while  May  opened  up  with  fine  weath- 
er it  lasted  only  two  days  before  the  temperature  fell.  Cold, 
threatening  and  frequently  rainy  weather  predominated  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  month.  This  seriously  interfered 
with  automobiling  and  the  automobile  tire  trade.  The  wet  sea- 
son also  resulted  in  further  delay  by  the  consumer  in  laying  in 
garden  hose. 

The  last  week  of  May,  however,  ushered  in  some  genuine 
spring  weather.  Local  managers  of  the  Goodrich,  Goodyear, 
Diamond.  Hartford,  and  other  tire  manufacturers  have  had  a 


taste  of  the  kind  of  season  they  had  hoped  for  earlier  in  the 
year,  though  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  make  up  the  loss 
caused  by  the  unfavorable  weather  during  April  and  May. 

In  mechanical  rubber  lines,  business  has  been  good.  While 
there  has  been  a  slight  let  up  during  May  as  compared  with 
the  volume  of  business  done  during  April,  the  May  showing 
will  be  a  little  above  the  average.  Several  good  contracts  have 
been  landed  by  managers  of  local  branch  houses.  R.  T.  Whelp- 
ley,  manager  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
secured  a  good  contract  this  month  from  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  conveyor  belting. 

The  bicycle  tire  business  has  shown  a  still  further  falling  off 
as  compared  with  that  of  last  year.  The  motorcycle  fad  which 
was  to  a  certain  extent  expected  to  lead  to  a  revival  of  bicycle 
riding  has  not  materialized  in  Chicago  and  the  west.  There 
has  been  very  little  increase  in  numbers  of  those  using  the 
motorcycle. 

The  demand  for  bicycle  tires,  according  to  local  managers, 
should  average,  year  in  and  year  out,  about  the  same.  It  is  the 
country  trade  that  regulates  that  demand  in  Chicago  and  the 
west.  Eight  years  ago  the  city  trade  took  the  great  bulk  of 
bicycle  tires  but  when  the  craze  for  bicycle  riding  died  out  in 
the  cities  the  bicycle  began  to  be  adopted  in  the  country  towns 
as  a  means  of  locomotion.  The  cheapness  of  the  wheels 
caused  this  demand  to  extend  to  the  farmer  boys  and  this  de- 
mand in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  country  has  continued. 

In  the  footwear  line  business  has  been  exceedingly  good  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  announcement  of  another  5  per 
cent,  advance  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  has  caused 
customers  to  rush  in  their  detailed  orders  during  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  While  business  among  the  jobbers  in  the  rub- 
ber shoe  line  is  quiet,  the  manufacturers  and  their  agents  have 
no  cause  for  complaint. 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Glove  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  May  14, 
1904,  under  Ohio  laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  gloves;  capital, 
$25,000.  Incorporators:  Jacob  Pfeiffer,  William  F.  Pfeiffer,  S. 
G.  Rogers,  A.  J.  Rowley,  and  J.  A.  Bradley.  The  company 
has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Miller  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  (Akron),  though  owned  by  the  same  interests.  Mr. 
Pfeiffer  informs  The  India  Rubber  World  that  the  new 
company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  jobbing  certain 
rubber  goods  that  are  not  made  by  the  Miller  company. 

=The  Duplex  Rubber  Co.  (Cleveland,  Ohio),  May  7,  1904, 
under  Ohio  laws ;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators:  Norton  F. 
How,  H.  J.  Caldwell,  C.  L.  Denton,  A.  R.  How,  and  H.  H. 
Ollyn. 

=The  Nailess  Rubber  Horseshoe  Co.,  May  2,  1904,  under 
Colorado  laws;  capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators:  Frank  A. 
Burnell,  Joseph  A.  Osner,  Frank  A.  Pattee— all  of  Denver, 
Colorado. 

=  The  Chamberlin  Rubber  Co.  (Rochester,  N.  Y.),  April  22, 
1904,  under  New  York  laws,  to  sell  rubber  goods  ;  capital, 
$20,000.  Directors  :  James  R.  Chamberlin,  Jane  Chamberlin, 
George  F.  Nelson.  To  continue  the  business  of  retailing  and 
jobbing  rubber  goods  established  in  Rochester  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin many  years  ago. 

=  01d  Colony  Rubber  Co.  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.),  May  22,  1904, 
under  New  Jersey  laws,  to  manufacture  India-rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha goods;  capital,  $125,000.  Incorporators:  Charles  N. 
King,  Le  Grand  Bouker,  W.  Monds  Greene — all  of  Jersey  City, 
Office:  No.  243  Washington  street,  Jersey  City. 

=The  Overland  Rubber  Co.,  May  17,  1904,  under  Colorado 
laws  ;  capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators  :  Cyrus  B.  Tullis,  Charles 
C.  Collins,  and  Walter  S.  Tullis— all  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
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A.    W.    FABER    SUES    A    RUBBER    COMPANY. 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  (or  the 
district  of  New  Jersey,  against  the  C.  Roberts  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Newark,  by  Ottilie  von  Faber-Castell  and  Alexander  von 
Faber-Castell,  trading  as  A.  W.  Faber,  in  Germany  and  New 
York,  alleging  infringement  of  the  plaintiff's  trade  rights  in  the 
manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  erasive  rubber,  and  rubber  bands. 
The  complainant  avers  that  the  C.  Roberts  Rubber  Co.  sell  their 
product  of  stationers'  rubber  goods  only  to  the  firm  of  Eberhard 
Faber,  in  New  York,  which  firm  owns  a  majority  of  the  shares 
of  the  Roberts  company,  and  that  the  said  goods  are  manufac- 
tured in  imitation  of  those  of  A.  W.  Faber,  and  are  put  up 
under  labels  similar  to  those  of  the  complainant.  The  bill  re- 
cites that  on  May  n,  1901,  the  plaintiffs  sued  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  firm  of  Eberhard  Faber  from 
using  the  name  "  Faber  "  without  some  distinguishing  prefix, 
as  "  Eberhard,"  and  that  such  injunction  was  granted.  Not- 
withstanding the  decision  in  the  former  suit,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Roberts  company,  with  J.  Eberhard  Faber  as  its  principal 
stockholder,  is  violating  the  terms  of  the  injunction. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Fire  Hose  department  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
and  Rubber  Co.  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Alex- 
ander, who  succeeds  Mr.  J.  M.  Hardy.  The  company  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  same  grades  of  cotton  and  rubber  fire  hose 
as  heretofore,  and  the  same  high  standard  will  be  maintained. 
The  many  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Union  where  the  fire 
hose  of  this  company  is  in  use  are  the  best  evid'ence  of  the  ap- 
preciation in  which  it  is  held  by  fire  departments  and  chief  en- 
gineers. 

=*R.  C.  King  has  become  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of 
the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  King 
was  previously  for  10  years  connected  with  this  company  as  a 
traveler,  after  which,  for  four  years,  he  had  charge  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.'s  branch  house  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania. 

=  Mr.  Alonzo  P.  Spear  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Boston  selling  branch  of  the  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  at  No.  71  Pearl  street.  Mr.  Spear  was  connected 
formerly  with  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 

=  It  is  understood  that  the  suit  of  the  Gutta  Percha  and 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  against  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  for  alleged  infringement  of  patent  No.  543.583 
on  rubber  floor  tiling,  granted  to  John  Murphy  July  3c,  1895 
[see  The  India  Rubber  World,  November  1,  1903— page  59] 
has  been  settled  out  of  court. 

=The  Inter-State  Rubber  Co.,  jobbers  of  rubber  footwear, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  addition  to  their  store  at  No.  1 109  Harney 
street,  have  leased  the  building  Nos.  1206- 1208  Douglas  street, 
for  storage  purposes. 

=The  Akron  Dental  Rubber  Co.,  mentioned  in  the  last  India 
Rubber  World  as  having  been  incorporated  by  Arthur  C. 
Squires  and  his  associates,  will  build  a  factory  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
The  capital  named  is  §25,000. 

=  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co., 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Jersey  City  on  May  2,  was  adjourned 
until  June  2. 

=The  factory  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  resumed  work  on  May  13. 

=  It  is  reported  that  the  plant  of  the  Cable  Rubber  Co.  (Ja- 
maica Plain,  Massachusetts),  purchased  recently  by  the  Read- 
ing Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  been  sold  by  the  latter  to 
the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.  (Boston),  who  will  probably  re- 
sume the  operation  of  the  plant. 


=The  Laurel  Rubber  Co.  have  removed  from  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  to  New  York  city,  their  office  being  located  at  No.  346 
Broadway,  and  their  factory  at  Nos.  556  560  West  Twenty-fifth 
street.  The  company  was  incorporated  early  in  1903,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  making  erasers  and  other  stationers'  supplies. 
It  is  now  intended  to  take  on  other  lines  of  production. 

=  Wilmer  Dunbar,  for  some  years  past  superintendent  of  the 
Alden  Rubber  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  super- 
intendent with  the  Chicago  Electric  Hose  Co.  (Wilmington). 

=  The  t.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co..  whose  Toronto  factory,  at 
Nos.  26-28  Front  street,  was  destroyed  by  the  recent  fire,  were 
insured  to  the  extent  of  $24,000.  Their  new  address  is  No. 
1487  King  street,  West,  Toronto. 

=The  Stodder  tire,  the  essential  feature  of  which  is  a  spe- 
cially treated  fabric,  intended  to  lessen  liability  to  puncture,  is 
now  manufactured  by  the  International  Automobile  and  Vehi- 
cle Tire  Co.  (Milltown,  New  Jersey). 

=The  T.  S.  Buck  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  mentioned 
in  our  last  issue  as  a  new  corporation  under  New  York  laws 
to  manufacture  rubber  stamps,  had  previously  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a  New  Jersey  corporation.  The  change 
was  made  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

=George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  have  removed  from  No.  170  Sum- 
mer street  to  No.  60  Chauncy  street,  Boston,  where  they  have 
elegantly  appointed  offices,  arranged  particularly  with  a  view 
to  handling  their  constantly  increasing  business. 

= Wirt  &  Knox  Manufacturing  Co.  (Philadelphia)  report  hav- 
ing closed  a  contract  to  supply  their  "  Hump"  swinging  hose 
rack  for  all  the  buildings  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  this  year, 
for  which  purpose  something  more  than  1000  racks  will  be  re- 
quired. 

=C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.,  No.  22  Boylston  street,  Boston,  have 
enlarged  their  already  extensive  retail  rubber  goods  store,  add- 
ing a  department  for  ladies'  walking  suits  and  skirts. 

=The  Paragon  General  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Co.,  a 
New  Jersey  corporation,  with  $50,000  capital  authorized,  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver — August  Zeigruer,  Jr.,  of  Jersey  City. 
The  company  was  formed  to  make  golf  balls,  and  did  turn  out 
300  dozen,  but  gave  up  business  on  these  proving  unsalable. 

=The  Hohmann  &  Maurer  Manufacturing  Co.  (Rochester, 
New  York),  well  known  makers  of  high  grade  thermometers 
and  other  measuring  instruments,  have  just  issued  a  new  cata- 
logue which  is  replete  with  valuable  and  useful  information, 
with  particular  reference  to  heating  and  ventilating;  also  min- 
ing, engineering,  etc. 

=The  Franklin  P.  Shumway  Co.  (Boston),  is  a  Massachu- 
setts corporation,  just  formed,  with  $30,000  capital,  at  No.  373 
Washington  street,  to  continue  the  advertising  business  which 
Mr.  Shumway  has  built  up  during  27  years  of  personal  en- 
deavor in  this  field.  Besides  having  a  large  office  force,  the 
new  company  will  be  capably  represented  by  a  number  of 
experienced  canvassers  outside. 

=The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  Victor  Rubber 
Co.,  in  bankruptcy,  whose  affairs  are  reported  in  some  detail  on 
another  page,  will  be  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  June  3. 
Frank  M.  Krapp,  referee  in  bankruptcy, announces  that  at  such 
meeting  an  application  for  the  sale  of  property  of  the  bankrupt 
will  be  considered. 

=The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  To- 
ronto, Limited,  whose  premises  were  burned  recently,  have 
purchased  the  building  and  site  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Yonge  and  Wellington  streets,  Toronto,  occupied  formerly  by 
the  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  and  will  at  once  proceed  to  alter  and 
improve  the  same  to  adapt  them  to  their  requirements  as  an 
office  and  warehouse  building. 
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=The  regular  semi  annual  dividend  of  $3  per  share  has  been 
declared  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and 
Rubber  Co.,  payable  June  15. 

=  Captain  John  M.  Connery,  who  recently  resigned  as  pay- 
master at  the  factory  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island),  to  accept  a  position  in  another  line  of  bus- 
iness, was  presented  on  May  22,  by  the  employes  of  the  com. 
pany,  with  a  gold  watch  and  a  purse  containing  $100. 

=  The  resignation  is  announced  of  John  S.  McClurg,  super- 
intendent of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio),  to 
take  effect  on  July  1. 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 

The  Hon.  L.  D.  Apsley,  of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  at  the 
recent  Republican  convention  in  the  fourth  Massachusetts  dis- 
trict, was  elected  delegate  to  the  forthcoming  Republican  na- 
tional convention  at  Chicago,  by  acclamation. 

=  Mr.  C.  Edward  Murray,  of  Trenton,  treasurer  of  the 
Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  of  the  Crescent  Belt- 
ing and  Packing  Co.,  at  the  Republican  convention  in  the 
Fourth  congressional  district  of  New  Jersey,  on  May  10,  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  at 
Chicago. 

=  Mr.  William  T.  Rodenbach  was  elected  warden  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  at  the  annual  election  on 
May  2.  He  has  been  for  16  years  a  member  of  the  local  school 
board  and  is  now  president  of  that  body.  Mr.  Rodenbach,  who 
is  a  native  of  New  York  city,  is  treasurer  of  the  Goodyear's 
Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  general  manager  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.'s  rubber  reclaiming  plant  at  Naugatuck, 
president  of  the  Naugatuck  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Naugatuck  Savings  Bank.  The  office  of  warden  was 
filled  previously  at  one  time  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Shaffer,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co. 

=  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
L.  Candee  &  Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut),  lately  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Mexico. 

=  Mr.  Kimball  J.  Fenno,  formerly  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  is  devoting  himself  to 
public  accounting,  with  offices  at  No.  53  State  street,  Boston. 

=  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Stewart,  Jr.,  of  the  Scottish  Central  Rubber 
Co.  (Dunfermline,  Scotland),  who  is  on  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  during  which  he  will  see  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition, recently  favored  The  India  Rubber  World  offices 
with  a  call. 

=  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Ryder,  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  was  married  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
May  24,  to  Miss  Blanch  Bales  Wise,  of  Maplewood,  Massachu- 
setts. The  wedding  reception,  which  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  the  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Parker  Wise, 
was  a  most  brilliant  affair  and  attended  by  a  host  of  friends  of 
both  bride  and  groom. 

=  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  of  Natick,  Massachusetts,  have 
issued  invitations  for  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  Helen 
Isabel,  to  Mr.  Frank  Blake  Hopewell,  on  June  1,  at  7.30  p.m. 
Mr.  Hopewell  is  conected  with  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.  (Boston). 

=  Mr.  G.  Edward  Habich,  salesman  for  George  A.  Alden  & 
Co.  (Boston)  was  married  April  30  to  Miss  Margaret  K. 
Shepard. 

=  Mr.  W.  A.  Joubert,  who  was  formerly  interested  in  Balata 
in  the  Guianas,  has  associated  himself  with  the  Tulija  River 
Plantation  Co.,  of  Boston,  whose  plantation  is  in  the  state  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico. 

=  Benjamin  B.  Converse,  long  identified  prominently  with 
the  leather  trade  of  Boston,  died  at  his  home  in  Newton,  Mass- 
achusetts, on  May  14,  in  his  eighty-first  year.      For  40  years  he 


was  president  or  director,  at  different  times,  of  two  Boston 
banks.  He  retired  from  business  two  years  ago.  He  was  re- 
lated to  the  Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse,  both  having  been  grand- 
sons of  Deacon  Jonathan  Converse,  of  Thompson,  Connecticut 
[born  1760— died  1845]. 

=  Alfred  H.  Smith,  importer  of  toilet  brushes,  No.  84  Cham- 
bers street,  New  York,  died  of  pneumonia  in  Paris,  on  May  9, 
in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, and  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  business  for  40 
years.  The  house  will  be  continued  under  the  old  name  by  a 
son,  Roland  H.  Smith.  The  house  has  the  American  agency 
for  the  Russian  rubber  sponges. 

=  According  to  a  Brussels  newspaper,  "  Le  Colonel  Samuel, 
president  dela  U.  S.  Rubber  Cie.,"  declares  the  sales  of  rubber 
shoes  in  this  country  last  year  to  have  realized  "  plus  1 50,000,000 
de  frances."  

PARA   RUBBER   PLANTATION   CO. 


THE  International  Rubber  and  Trading  Co.,which  formerly 
was  the  Para  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  has  undergone 
another  reorganization.  Mr.  John  Cudahy,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  succeeded  as  president  by  Mr.  Harvey  Harding,  of  the 
banking  firm  of  Bradstreet,  Harding  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  A  visit 
to  the  office  of  the  company,  at  No.  52  Broadway,  New  York, 
found  Mr.  W.  H.  F.  Holmes  in  charge,  with  the  designation  of 
managing  director.  Mr.  Holmes  said  to  The  India  Rubber 
World's  representative : 

"  Mr.  Cudahy  has  resigned  the  presidency  because  he  has  not 
the  time  to  give  the  attention  necessary  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. He  is  still  a  director,  and  has  not  disposed  of  a  dollar's 
worth  of  his  interest.  Mr.  Harding,  our  new  president,  belongs  to 
a  banking  house  in  Boston,  which  will  be  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
company.  The  company  has  had  many  rebuffs  and  setbacks,  but 
we  believe  we  have  a  good  proposition.  We  have  a  clear  title 
to  all  the  property  along  the  Casiquare  river,  and  are  persuaded 
that  there  are  millions  of  rubber  trees  on  it.  The  difficulties, 
we  appreciate,  relate  to  labor  and  transportaticn.  In  regard  to 
the  former  we  have  experienced  many  delays.  We  had  once 
organized  a  band  of  300  or  400  laborers  when  the  revolutionary 
troubles  in  Venezuela  scattered  them.  As  long  as  their  is  dis- 
turbance and  war  there  these  men  are  liable  to  be  impressed  as 
soldiers.  We  hope,  however,  to  have  a  force  ready  in  the  near 
future  to  begin  the  business  of  opening  rubber  camps  and 
marking  out  cstradas.  As  for  transportation,  we  do  not  feel 
that  it  will  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  when  once  we  can 
arrange  for  gathering  the  rubber.  The  Casiquare  is  navigable 
for  small,  light  draught  craft  during  the  entire  year,  and  so  is 
the  greater  part  of  the  Orinoco.  One  of  our  agents,  who  start- 
ed from  Manaos,  went  up  the  Negro,  through  the  Casiquare, 
and  down  the  Orinoco,  reports  that  there  is  rubber  on  the 
ground  in  great  quantities,  and  that  the  way  is  open." 

"  Are  you  still  selling  stock  ?  "  Mr.  Holmes  was  asked. 

"  We  are  not  selling  stock  right  now,  but  after  a  while  we 
will  offer  some  to  the  American  public.  I  have  placed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  stock  abroad,  in  France  mostly.  In 
fact  I  have  been  abroad  on  this  business  for  the  greater  part  of 
two  years." 

Mr.  John  Cudahy,  when  seen  by  The  India  Rubber 
World's  Chicago  correspondent,  said  he  had  no  statement  to 
make  regarding  the  change  in  the  company's  affairs,  but  that  he 
might  have  after  getting  information  expected  from  the  East. 
Mr.  Cudahy  states  that  he  has  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  interests  in  the  company.  He  resigned  the  presidency  the 
latter  part  of  January,  but  it  was  not  accepted  at  the  time  and 
the  matter  was  kept  quiet. 
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HIDALGO— A  NEW  PLANTING  COMPANY. 

THE  Hidalgo  Plantation  and  Commercial  Co.  was  incor- 
porated March  4,  1904,  under  the  laws  of  California,  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  India-rubber  and  coffee  in  the  de- 
partment of  Soconusco,  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  The  officers 
and  directors  are:  John  W.  Butler,  president;  O.  H.  Harrison, 
vice  president ;  H.  W.  Smith,  secretary  ;  E.  Noel,  assistant  sec- 
retary ;  Donald  J.  McKay,  Walter  Cox,  F.  H.  Abbott.  The 
head  office  is  at  No.  713  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

Readers  of  The  India  Rubber  World  are  familiar  with  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Harrison,  in  connection  with  La 
Zacualpa  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  The  development  of  La 
Zacualpa  plantation  now  having  progressed  to  a  point  where 
further  capital  is  not  required,  the  same  interests  have  formed 
the  Hidalgo  company,  for  the  development  of  additional  lands 


adjoining  Zacualpa.  The  area  involved  is  6000  acre£,  includ- 
ing the  coffee  estates  (now  producing)  known  as  the  "  Harrison 
plantations,"  the  principal  one  of  which  is  known  locally  by 
the  name  "  Hidalgo."  It  is  stated  that  1300  acres  of  coffee  are 
now  in  full  bearing. 

The  new  company  will  establish  the  "  Juilapa  "  rubber  plan- 
tation, eventually  to  comprise  2500  acres,  on  the  main  road 
from  Tapachula  to  Mexico  City.  For  development  purposes 
the  Hidalgo  company  offer  for  sale  2500  shares,  at  $400  each, 
on  terms  which  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Russian-French  Rubber 
Works  "  Provodnik  "  at  Riga,  Russia,  on  March  25,  the  report 
showed  a  profit  of  910,185  rubles  on  a  transaction  of  12,375,896 
rubles  [  =  $6,373,58644].  After  providing  for  the  various  funds, 
a  dividend  of  15  rubles  per  share  was  declared. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


THE  market  remains  firm,  with  continued  high  prices, 
the  month  having  shown  advances  on  many  grades. 
Stocks  continue  short,  and  the  practical  close  of  the 
season  for  Para  arrivals  renders  impossible  the  ac- 
cumulation of  new  supplies  from  that  source  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the  crude  rubber 
movement  of  late  has  been  the  increasing  rate  of  imports  by  the 
United  States.  The  figures  herewith,  derived  from  the  cus- 
toms returns,  indicate  the  net  imports  into  this  country  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  last  six  fiscal  years  ;  that  is,  what 
remained  for  consumption  after  deducting  exports  of  rubber 
from  the  total  quantities  imported  : 

Pounds. 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1899 39.522.946 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1900 36,553,508 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1901 36,894,178 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1902 34,787,735 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1903 37,830,342 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1904 44,701,341 

The  significance  of  the  figures  for  the  last  nine  months  will 
be  appreciated  by  comparing  them  with  the  average  for  the  five 
preceding  periods.  That  average  was  37,117,742  pounds — an 
amount  exceeded  since  July  1,  1903,  by  20.43  Per  cent.  Ordi- 
narily increased  imports  are  to  be  accounted  for  (1)  by  increased 
consumption,  or  (2)  by  an  accumulation  of  market  stocks.  No 
unusually  large  stocks  are  now  visible,  however,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rubber  footwear  branch,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  consumption  has  not  been  materially  heavier  during 
the  nine  months  under  review  than  in  former  seasons. 

But  the  latest  report  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  printed 
in  full  elsewhere  in  this  Journal,  points  to  another  explanation 
of  the  large  imports  of  rubber,  and  one  which  suggests  the 
adoption  of  a  new  policy  by  large  manufacturers — that  "of 
purchasing,  so  far  as  possible,  crude  rubber  and  other  materials 
sufficient  to  cover  all  goods  that  are  sold  in  advance  at  fixed 
prices."  The  report  shows  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
a  decrease  in  cash,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  $3,162,978.29, 
and  an  increase  in  inventories,  including  raw  materials,  of  $5,- 
321,093.10,  which  changes  are  stated  to  be  due  in  part  to  the 
new  policy  of  the  company.  Moreover,  these  purchases  are 
stated  to  have  been  made  "at  prices  materially  below  the  pres- 
ent market  prices." 

The  comment  of  some  people  in  the  trade  doubtless  will  be 
that  "  present  prices  "  are  largely  due  to  the  storing  up  of  rub- 
ber for  consumption,  in  advance  of  normal  factory  require- 
ments, which  policy,  by  the  way,  is  not  now  confined  to  the 


United  States  Rubber  Co.  The  question  is  now  being  asked, 
what  will  be  the  course  of  prices  when  these  large  extra  pur- 
chases have  been  completed,  so  far  as  this  year  is  concerned, 
and  new  arrivals  are  required  only  for  the  normal  factory  de- 
mand in  the  general  lines.  Will  there  be  a  decline?  To  an- 
swer this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  how  much  more 
rubber  the  large  manufacturing  companies  have  yet  to  arrive 
to  complete  their  advance  orders,  and  also  how  large  the  total 
production  of  rubber  is  to  be. 

The  "crop"  of  Pard  rubber  this  year,  it  seems,  will  be  some- 
what larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  latest  available 
figures  permit  this  comparison  to  be  made — beginning  with 
July  1  in  each  year  : 

1900-01.  IOOI-02.  1902-03.  1903-04. 

To  December  31 tons  11,300  13,630  12,250  13,470 

To  May  31    26,300  28,750  28.090       032.835 

To  June  30 27,600  30,000  29,850 

[a — To  May  2S,  1904.] 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  increase  in  the  production  of  other 
than  Para  rubbers.  In  many  districts  there  is  an  absolute  de- 
cline. For  instance,  the  arrivals  of  Congo  sorts  at  Antwerp 
for  some  time  past  have  declined  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

Ten  months  ending  April  30,  Igor 4343 

Ten  months  ending  April  30,  1 902 433° 

Ten  months  ending  April  30,  1903     4103 

Ten  months  ending  April  30,  1904 4098 

The  present  period  of  high  prices  has  existed  for  an  excep- 
tionally long  time — a  condition  which  should  stimulate  the 
shipment  of  rubber,  if  the  limit  of  production  has  not  been 
reached.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
following  figures,  showing  the  average  invoice  price  of  all  rub- 
ber imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  six  fiscal  years  : 

Per  Pound. 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1899 62.1  cents. 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  Igoo 64  g  cents. 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  igor 50.6  cents. 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1902 49  4  cents. 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  1903 54  5  cents. 

Nine  months  ending  March  31,  igo4 68.2  cents. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  68  William  street,  New  York),  advises  us: 

"  During  May  the  money  market  has  been  quiet  and  very 
easy,  rubber  paper  being  taken  by  both  city  and  out-of-town 
banks  at  4*2  @  6  per  cent.,  according  to  grade  ;  during  the  last 
week  of  the  month  the  demand  decreased  somewhat,  and  rates 
have  hardened  a  little." 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  May  30— the  current  date  : 

PARA.  June  1,  '03. 

Islands,  fine,  new 87@8S 

Islands,  fine,  old gi@g2 

Upriver,  fine,  new gi@92 

Upriver,  fine,  old 97@98 

Islands,  coarse,  new 56@57 

Islands,  coarse,  old @ 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 7 i([i 73 

Upriver,  coarse,  old 18 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 57@58 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 68@6g 


May   1,  '04.  May  30 

108(8109  iog@no 

@  none  here 

1 1  i@i  12  113(8114 

II2@U3  H4@ri5 

04®  65  64®  65 

@  none  here 

86@  87  88@  89 

I*  none  here 

6y@  70  7c(3)  71 

77@  78  8o@  81 

The  market  for  other  sorts  in  New  York,  changes  in  which 
have  been  about  the  same,  is  as  follows  : 


CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda,  sausage . . .  7  S 

Guayaquil,  strip 68 

Nicaragua,  scrap  .. .    .77 

Panama,  slab 5g 

Mexican,  scrap   75 

Mexican,  slab   5g 

Mangabeira,  sheet. ...  50 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 85 

Borneo 


@79 
(869 
@78 
@6o 
@76 
@6o 
@57 

@86 


AFRICAN. 

SierraLeone,  istqualit)95  (8g6 

Massai,  red g5  @g6 

Benguella 75  ©76 

Cameroon  ball 65  @66 

Accra  flake 36  @37 

Lopori  ball,  prime. ..  .94  @g5 

Lopori  strip,  prime. ..  .92  (893 

Ikelemba 96  @97 

Madagascar,  pinky.. .  .82  (§83 

Late  Para  cables  quote: 

Per  Kilo.  Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine 6$700       Upriver,  fine. . .    Sfooo 

Islands,  coarse   3$400       Upriver,  coarse 6J200 

Exchange,  I2}£«\ 

Last  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,  fine 7$S75       Upriver,  coarse 5$475 

Exchange,    12  > £</. 

NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  MARCH  (NEW  RUBBER). 


Upriver,  fine i.o6@i.i2 

Upriver,  coarse 84®  87 

Islands,  fine 1.03(81.08 

Islands,  coarse 66(8  70 

Cameta,  coarse 66@  70 


1903- 
9°@93 
72@74 
86@go 
55@58 
57@6i 


1902. 
72@76 
58@6i 
70@73 
46(848 
4S©53 


NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  APRIL  (NEW  RUBBER). 
1904.  1903,  1902. 

Upriver,  fine i.o7@i  12  9C@93  73@74 

Upriver,  coarse 84(H)    88  72@74  59(860 

Islands,  fine l.o5@l.09  87(891  7>@73 

Islands,  coarse 64®    69  56(860  47@49 

Cameta,  coarse 64®    69  61(863  53(2  54 

Ceylon  Rubber  Exports. 

The  exports  of  crude  rubber  (the  product  of  plantations)  from  Cey- 
lon, from  January  1  to  April  iS,  Ig04,  were  as  follows  : 

To  Great  Britain founds  23,329 

"  Germany 2.756 

"   Belgium 100 

"  United  States 63 


Total 26,248 

Total,  same  dates  in  1903 12,452 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots — in  cents  per  pound  — show  only  a  few  changes,  and 
these  in  the  direction  of  a  declining  market  : 


Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes— Domestic 6 

Do  — Foreign 5J4 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber. ... 7I.J 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4 

Air  Brake  Hose 2'X  (8  2% 

Fire  and  Large  Hose   1 %  @  1% 

Garden  Hose 1  %  (8  I  % 

Matting M  @  I 


Stocks,  March  31 Ions 

Arrivals.   April 


Aggregating  . 
Deliveries,  April. 


Stocks,  April  30. 


Stocks.  March  31.. /Vim/    605 
Arrivals,  April 1460 


■>er  {Excluding  Caucho) 

NEW  YORK. 

• 

Fine  and 
Medium. 

Coarse. 

Total 
1904. 

Total 
1903. 

Tot.l 
1902. 

217 
690 

2g  = 
357   = 

246 
1047 

539 
'494 

505 

M83 











907 
653 

386  = 
337   = 

1293 
990 

2033 
1478 

1988 
1496 











254 

49  = 

303 

555 

492 

parA 

ENGLAND 

1903. 

1902. 

1904. 

1903. 

1QG2 

255 

2510 

560 

2655 

480 
590 

1550 
1087 

1825 
2145 

Aggregating 2065 

Deliveries,  April '955 


2765 
2615 


3215 
975 


1070 

575 


2637 
962 


3970 
3800 


Stocks,  April  30. .    no         150       2240 


495       i°75         170 


■9°3- 

1902. 

36gi 

4196 

3.756 

23.599 

3104 

2736 

731 

674 

580 

620 

1904. 

World's  visible   supply,  April  30 ions       1981 

Para  receipts,  July   1  to  April  30 23.805 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 372g 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  April  30..         573 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  April  30 500 

Antwerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  The  re- 
sult of  our  inscription  sale  on  May  10  was  satisfactory,  as  367 
tons  found  buyers,  out  of  428  tons  offered.  After  the  sale  39 
tons  more  were  taken.  The  prices  for  fine  grades  show  an  ad- 
vance of  i@2  per  cent,  over  valuations  based  on  the  prices  of 
the  preceding  month,  whereas  lots  in  ill  condition  sold  at 
20' '30  centimes  per  kilogram  below  valuation.  The  average 
results  may  be  calculated  at  \%\yi  per  cent,  advance.  The 
principal  lot  sold  as  follows: 


Valuation. 

32  tons  Lopori  I francs  10.75 

30     ■'     Lopori  II  (sticky) 8.75 

10 
20 
22 
20 
22 
13 
12 


Aruwimi  1 10 

Aruwimi  II 950 

Lake  Leopold  I.  . . .    10  60 

Lake  Leopold  II 850 

Mongalla 10. 15 

Red  Katanga   1020 

Equateur  I n. 

The  next  monthly  sale  will  take  place  on  June  7  when  about 
300  tons  will  be  catalogued.    Actual  stocks  here  are  about  390 

tons.  C.  SCHMID  &  CO.,  SUCCESSEURS. 

Antwerp,  May  14,  1904. 


Sold  at. 

10.80@10.go 

8.40®  8.50 

10.25 

9  55 

10. 3o(«  10.55 

8.75@  8.95 

10.     (810.20 

10.25 

11.15 


ANTWERP   RUBBER   STATISTICS    FOR 

APRIL. 

Details. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

ioor. 

1900. 

Stocks,Mar.  31.  kilos 
Arrivals  in  April.. .    . 

Congo  sorts 

Other  sorts 

700,735 

179,098 

120.240 

58,858 

879.833 
438,212 

441,621 

t,  816,  goo 

j  443.046 

373.854 

l,gS6,!79 

271,884 

605,743 

556.542 
49,201 

877,627 
388,828 

488,799 

841,67s 

307.834 

261,739 

46,095 

843,834 

613,368 

548.563 

64,805 

735  060 
507,911 

423.^74 
84,637 

Aggregating.... 

1,149.512 

648,848 

1,457,202 
643,384 

813,818 

2,186,678 

1,951,856 
234,82-' 

I,g86,8gg 

1,242,971 
421,151 

Stocks,  April  30. . . 

500,664 

1,809,323 

1,698,426 
II0.S97 

821,820 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 
Other  sons 

1,751,871 

1,565,539 

186,332 

1,921,177 

2,284,225 

r,890,270 

384,955 

Sales  since  Jan.  1. ... 

1,723,368 

t, 754,396 

RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  ANTWERP. 

May  4.— By  the  Albertville,  from  the  Congo  : 

Bunge  &  Co   (Societe  Ge'nerale  Africaine)  kilos  iSg.ooo 

Do         Comite  Speciale  Katanga)  7,000 

Do         (Societe  "  La  Kotto")  1.500 

Do         (Sultanats  du  Haut  Obangi)  6,000 

M.  S.  Cols 1,000 

Do        1,000 
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Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise   (Sud  Kamerun)  7,000 

Charles  Dethier (La  Haut  Sangha)  6,000 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise (Cie.  de  Lomami)  30,000 

Comptoir  des   Produits  Coloniaux  (Messageries  fluv- 

iales  du  Congo)  1,500 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co (Alimaienne)  3,100 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise  (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)  500 

L.  &  \V.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Kasai)  80,000 

Bordeaux. 

PRICES   MAY    2 — FRANCS   PER   KILOGRAM. 


Conakry  niggers,  red.  10  50@10.75 

Soudan  niggers  g95@10.25 

Soudan  twists 9.40®  965 

Cassamance,  A 7-40@  7.75 

Cassamance,  AM...   6.70®  6.80 

Lahou  cakes  8.35®  855 

[10  francs  per  Kilo  =  S7j4  cents  per  Pound.] 
STOCKS   SAME   DATE. 


333,600 


9 .15 


Lahou  niggers 9. 

Madagascar  : 

Tamatave 8.25@  8.90 

Majunga 7.     @  7-7° 

Niggers 4-5°<3    5-25 

New   Caledonian....  8.50(a)  925 


Soudan  twists kilos.  4000 

Ivory  Coast 5°0 

Senegal 800 

Cassamance 800 

Congo 1 300 


Lahou  kilos  1900 

Java  and  Sumatra. 1800 

Balata 2000 


Total kilos  13,100 


kilos,  3,300 

Cassamance , 8,930 

Rufisque 860 

Balata 100 


ARRIVALS    DURING   APRIL. 

Soudan  twists kilos.  54,358       Congo 

Soudan  niggers 20,280 

Java  and  Sumatra 1,900 

Conakry  niggers 19,900 

Lahou  twists 11,250 

Lahou  niggers 650  Total £1/01.121,528 

Arrivals  January  I  to  April  30,  1904 437,561  kilos 

Arrivals  same  months,  1903 37°,792  " 

R.    HENRY. 

London. 


Edward  Till  &  Co.  [May  2]  report  stocks: 

1904. 

f  Para  sorts tons    — 

.  J  Borneo 9 

London  ■(  Assam  and  Rangoon   _ .    5 

[Othersorts 225 

Total 239 


Liverpool 


Para. 


495 

Other  sorts 910 


13 

126 

4 
192 

35 
458 

209 

619 

1681 
649 

2245 
924 

2539 
2525 

3788 
3326 

1902. 

3/  @3/iH 

2/6   @2/6&' 

2/2%@2/3^ 

3/2 

Total.  United  Kingdom 1644 

Total,  April  1 1367 

PRICES  PAID  DURING   APRIL. 
1904.  1903. 

Para  fine,  hard 4/  °^@4/  9       3/  9K@3/loM" 

Do      soft 4/  5?4@4/  ll4  3/io     @3/l°% 

Negroheads,  scrappy  ..3/  6^@3/  &}£  3/  0)<@3/  1': 

Do           Cameta.. 2/10    ©2/11^  2/  1%@2/  9 
Bolivian 4/7     @4/  9  

MAY  13. — The  market  for  Para  has  been  firm,  and  a  good  business 
has  been  done  at  dearer  rates.  Fine  hard  on  the  spot  and  distant  de- 
livery has  been  sold  at  4.1.  I0i/.@4i.  ioji./.,  and  fine  soft  cure,  which  is 
scarce,  at  4^.  91/  @4.f.  q%d.  for  near  delivery.  Negroheads:  Manaos 
scrappy  in  good  demand,  with  fair  sales  on  spot  and  forward  at  3s.  qd.@ 
3*.  9)4" J.  Cameta  and  Islands  scarce  ;  the  former  sold  at  is.  lid.  and 
the  latter  quoted  2s.  lo'/id.  Peruvian  in  good  demand  and  dearer  ;  fair 
sales  of  ball,  spot  and  near,  3*.  50'.  and  July-August  delivery  3s.  s%d. 
Mollendo  dearer  ;  sales  fineat  4-r.  8%</  @4s.  g</.  spot  and  4^.  8}j</.  for- 
ward. 

At  to-day's  auction  Colombian  good  clean  sheet  fold  at  3*.  3J4</.  ; 
rather  mixed,  3/.  id.@3s.  \\^d.  ;  fair  gray  sheet,  3.5.  l'Jd.  Central 
American  :  Good  clean  black  roll  and  brown  scrap,  3s.  4'/id.  Manga- 
beira  :  Fair  to  good  Rio  sheet  2s.  &%d.  Manitoba  :  Good  clean  Bahia, 
3-f.  0%d.  Madagascar  :  Majunga,  2.t.  414</.@2.r  id.  Mozambique  : 
Fair  Lamu  ball,  3*.  6J4V.  ;  Uganda  strips,  3s.  4%d. 

Ceylon. — Thirty  cases  offered  and  sold,  fine  thin  biscuits  from  Para 
seed  at  5*  @Ss.  2%d.  [=$1.26^]  ;  good  to  fine  clean  scrap  at  4-r.  Od.@ 
4*.  7</.==Straits  Settlements  :  Fine  packages  offered  and  sold,  fine 
thin  large  biscuits  from  Pari  seed  at  5J-.  3%d.  ;  scrap  at  4s.  id. 


Liverpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [May  2]  : 

Fine  Pard. — At  the  beginning  of  the  month  [April]  there  was  a  sharp 
decline  of  i%d.  per  pound,  but  since  then  prices  have  advanced  2%d. 
per  pound,  closing  at  \s.  qd.  for  hard  and  4s.  Sd.  for  soft.  This  reac- 
tion has  been  partly  caused  by  "  bear  covering,"  and  also  by  a  reduced 
estimate  of  receipts.  The  demand  on  the  whole  has  been  dull,  doubt- 
less due  to  the  high  prices  ruling,  which  are  higher  than  they  have  been 
for  twenty  years.  Manufacturers  continue  to  buy  sparingly,  which  is 
the  only  safe  policy  to  pursue.  Stocks  are  light  (although  including 
Continental  ports  they  were  under-declared  last  month  by  about  400 
tons)  and  are  well  held.  For  the  present  we  cannot  see  any  chance 
of  a  serious  break  in  prices. 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  April  and  the  first  ten  months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 


April. 
1904.       1903. 


Rio  Purtls — Acre Ions 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  SolimOes 

Rio  Negro 


360 
84 

348 
23 
73 
38 


452 
86 

238 
58 
37 
96 


I902. 

399 

115 

257 

3 

58 
39 


July-April. 
1904.       1903.       1903. 


5525  5492 

2528  2160 

3459  3393 

2206  1473 

808  1305 

422  635 


6313 
2694 
3451 
1 21 3 
1508 
356 


Total 926       967       871      14,948  M>458 15,535 

Caucho 408       619       394         3168     2758     2787 

Total : 1334     1586     1265      18,11617,21618,322 

Gutta-Tercha. 
Weiss  &  Co.  (Rotterdam)  repovt  exports  from  Singapore  for  the  first 

three  months  of  five  years  : 
1902  1900.         1901.         1902.         1903.         19C4. 

—      Tons 1627  1443         1180  883  607 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.] 
May  3. — By  the  steamer  Polycarp,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 
Importers.  Fine. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.   117,800 

Poel  &  Arnold 46,000 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    44,200 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 27,000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.     18,800 
William  Wright  &  Co. .. .     25000 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 6,300 

Czarnikow,McDougal&  Co.  19,400 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co. .       3,700       1,600 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 3.400         700  200 


Medium. 
14,400 
17,900 

7,400 
18,500 
14.700 

2,200 


4,000 


Coarse. 
47.500 
38,600 
44.900 
18,100 
IO.00O 
14,800 

800 

60 


Caucho. 
61,400= 


1,300= 
19,100  = 

2,900= 
14.700= 


Total 311,600     79,800  177,100   99,400= 

May  14. — By  the  steamer  Ceareitse,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 
United  States  Rubber  Co.     74,700     17,200     37,50088,300= 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 111,600 

Poel  &  Arnold 83,800 

William  Wright  &  Co 28,800 

New  York  Commercial  Co.     11,100 

7,200 

6,800 

800 

4,100 


Total. 
241,100 
102,500 
96,500 
64,900 
62,600 
44,900 
14,700 

7,100 

24,000 
5.30O 
4,300 

667,900 


Hagemeyer  &  Brunn  . 
Czarnikow,McDougal&  Co. 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co.. 


11,200 
12.500 
3,000 
2,500 
1,000 
3,200 


67  400 
61,700 
28,900 
18,100 
2,200 
300 


800= 

900= 
6,800— 


2,400 


Total 328,900     50,600218,500   g6,Soo= 

May  24. — By  the  steamer  Gregory,  from  Manaos  and  Para 
300     14,400 


217,700 

190,200 

158,800 

60, 700 

31,700 

1 1 ,300 

10,300 

7,600 

6,500 

694,800 


6,900 

10.300 

3,600 

2,200 


34,100  = 
52,000= 
600= 

1,700= 


162,200 

152,000 

69,900 

31,300 

=       29,600 

r  6,800 

=  5.300 

=         5.100 

Total 175,900     38,400  159.50088,400=:     462,200 

[Note. — The  steamer  Dominic,  from  Para,  due  at  New  York  on  June  4,  carries 
100  ton»  of  Rubber  and  45  tons  of  Caucho.) 


Poel  &   Arnold 6 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 31,400 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  45,300 

William  Wright  &  Co 16,800 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  10,400 

Thomsen  &  Co 4,400 

L.  Hagenaers  &  Co 3,900       1,400 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn  ... .     2,400       1,000       1,700 


52,400 
61,700 
13,700 
10,900 
15.300 
2,400 


June  i,   1904. J 
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PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

Ai'B.  25  —By  the  Eh  ur<«= Liverpool  : 
l'oel  *  Arnold  (Coarse) 22.500 

Apr.  26.— By  the  Flrilawl=  Vntwe  p: 
George  A.  Aldeii&Co.  (Fine) 13.600 

May  II.— By  the  K roonland=  Antwerp: 

A.  T.  Morae&  Co.  (Fine) n.OOO 

l'oel*  Arnold  (Course) 7  000     18.000 

May  11.— By  the  &c/urnnce=Mollendo: 
Chicago  Bolivian  RuDber  Co  (Flue).  2.ooo 

May  1.1— By  the  C'ciiiiic=Liverpool: 
l'oel  &  Arnold  (Coarse).  13,500 

MAY  14.— By  the  Campanula.  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Caucho)        7,500 

May  16.— By  the  MinneapolU= Loudon: 
Rubber  Trading  Co.  (Coarse) 5,500 

May'  23.— By  the  Etruria=  Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Caucho) 60,000 

George  A.  Aliio.i  &  Co.  iFiue) 11,600    07,0(0 

May  24, —By  the  F(niaud=Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co  (Fine)     13.600 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Coarse) 2,2(10    15,700 


OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 


CENTRALS. 

P< 

Apk.  25.— By  the  Cccic=  Liverpool: 

J.  H.Kossbach&  Bros 

Apk.  25.— By  the  Afontcrey=liexleo: 

Harburger  &  Stack 6.700 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 3.500 

E.  N.  Tibba'H&Co    1,200 

L.  N.  Chemedliu  &  Co ..  1,300 

E.Steiger&Co 1,000 

James  Bondy  Sons 300 

For  Hamburg 9,500 

Apb.  25.— By  the  E<ruria= Liverpool: 

Poel  *  Arnold 

Apk.  26— By  the  Altai-tire*,  town,  etc.: 

E.  B.  Strout 3.3D0 

G.  Amslnck  &  Go 3,200 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 8C0 

C.Wessels&Co 700 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 6()0 

D.  A.  De  Lima*  Co 600 

KuuhardtcSCo ...  1,500 

Apr.  30.— By  the  Lucai. ia  =  Liverpool: 

Hlrsch  &  Kalaer 15600 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 13.000 

Apr.  27.— By  tbell'iicrfan- Colon : 

Meyer  Hecht  10,500 

Hlrzol,  Feltman  &  Co 5500 

Piza  Nephews  &  Co 5,ono 

Alberto  Dumarest 1,300 

A.  Santos  &;Co 2.400 

Lawrence  eohnson  &  Co. 1,800 

1,600 

..        ...  1.600 

1 ,200 

2  300 

1,000 

600 

500 

200 


M'N[IS. 

17,300 


33,500 

15,00(1 


HHillll 


Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 
Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 
A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons.. 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 

W.  Loatza&Co 

Eggers  &  Helnlein 

Livingstone  &  Co 

Mecke  &  Co 

Apr.  30.— By  the  Espcratua=Mexlco: 

E.  Steiger&Co 3,000 

H.  Marqoardt*  Co 2, WO 

F'or  Hamburg.  ...  4,500 

For  Liverpool 6.700 

May  2.— By  the  Seneca=  Mexico: 

H.  Mariuardt  &  Co 1,500 

Graham,  Hlukley&  Co  700 

Samuels  &  Cummings 500 

For  London,  etc  11,200 

May  2.— By  the  Comus  =  New  Orleans: 

A.T.Morse&Co 4.500 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mlg.  Co 3000 

A.  N.  Rotholz 1.500 

A.  S.  Lascellas*  Co 500 

May' 4.— By  the  City  of  rra»fti«i/;o.'i=Colon: 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 4.100 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co 3  800 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co 4,000 

Kunhardt&Co 2.6C0 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co    2,000 

American  Trading  Co 2  500 

Mever  Hecht        2.300 

Plza,  Nephews  &  Co  1,200 

Livingstone*  Co    1.600 

Banco  de  Bxportazos 1,300 

Mecke  &  Co  900 

C.  Wessels&  Co 7oo 

Andreas*  Co 500 


35,6(0 


II  „-,no 


Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 5(0 

R.  G   B.irthold 300 

Silva,  Biissenius&Co 300    28,500 

May  5.— By  the  Viroii-Babla: 

I.  H.  Rnssbach  &  Bro* 35.000 

Hlrseh  *  Kaiser 8,500    43.600 

May  9.— By  the  riyt7,iHei<t=Mexico: 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 3  0C0 

Harburcer  &  SUo-k 3.500 

Fred.  Probst  ,t  Co       3,ooo 

H.  Marquardt&Co 2.500 

E.  N.Tibbals*  r<> ,.  ..  1,000 

Graham,  HInkley  &  Co i.ooo 

.lames  Bondv  Sons 500 

Isaac Kuble  &  Co 300   14,800 

M  \  v  11.— By  the  Proret(8=  New  Orleans : 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  12,0(0 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co  3,500 

Eggers  &  Helnlein    1,100   16,600 

May  10.— By  the  dlh  ffhany=Greytown. etc.: 

A.  I).  Slraus  &  Co 8,000 

E.  IS.  Snout  1.200 

Andreas&Co  1,000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros    1,400 

American  Trading  Co 1,200 

Gi Mham  Hinklev*  Co 700 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle  700 

D.  A.  DeLIma  &  Co 300    14,500 

May  11.— By  the  &'efluranc<l=Colon:! 

Hlrzel.  Feltman*  Co 17,800 

Alberto  Dumarest  2,600 

K.  Santos  &1Co 2.6O0 

Roldan  &  Van  Sick'e 1,500 

G    imslnck  &  Co       1,1011 

Livingstone  &  Co 1.000 

Meyer  Hecht 1,000 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons 900 

American  Trading  Co 600 

Kunhardt&Co 600 

Smitbers,  Nordenholt  *  Co 500 

it.  g.  Barthold  4m 

\v.  1;.  Grace  SKCo *on 

A.  N.  Rotholz 300    31,200 

May  13.— By  the  Cedrtc=  Liverpool: 

Poel*  Arnold 5,700 

11.11  13.— By  the  p>.(rfcia=Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold. 3,500 

May  16.— Bv  the  Cat  io=Truxillo,  etc.  : 

Eggers*  Helnlein 9,000 

a.  s   Lascellas  &  tlo     300 

II.  W.  Peabody  &  Co       300     9,600 

May  in.— By  the  Merch  mt  Prmce  =  Babla: 

Hlrsrh  &  Kaiser 34,000 

M.w  16— By  the  A'ioo<mi  =  Mexlco: 

II  Maquardt  &Co..- 1.500 

Samuels  &C,uromlnga 700 

Graham.  HInkley  &  Co  5«o 

American  Trading  Co 500     3,200 

May  is  —By  ihe  42Ifanca=Colon  : 

Mever  Hecht..                  6.500 

Hlrzel   Feltman  &  Co  .     .          ...  6  400 

G.  Amslnck  &  Co ?.noo 

Isaac  Brandons  Bros 2.3on 

Janipiin  Ferro  1.500 

Isaac  Knbie&Co  l.oro 

H«opr«  *  Meinleln 900 

Knnhiirt  &  Co        800 

Roldan  *  Van  Sickle 300 

D   A    De  Lima  £  Co 200 

C.  Wessels&Co 300    22,200 

May  20.— By  the  E/  -Vor=New  Orleans: 

A   T.  Morse  *  Co 3.S00 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 1.000 

A.N    Rotholz   1,600      6,000 

May  21.— By  (he  Tfmi!/s'>i<  =  Bahla: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros ..        40 .0011 

\     11    Hitch  &Co 6710 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 2,001   48,700 

AFRICANS. 

POUNDS 

Apr.  25.— By  the  St.  Louts= London: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 18.000 

Apr.  25  —By  the  .4  ra«fc=  Liverpool : 

George  *.  Alden  &  Co 22  000 

Rubber  Trading  Co  11,000    33000 

Apr.  21.— By  the  Etruri i=Livetpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 22.000 

\.T.Morse*Co 11.000 

Earle  Brothe's     1,000    34,000 

Apr.  26.— Bv  the  Fui!and=Antwerp: 

\.T.Morse*Co 59000 

Joseph  Cantor 23  000    82,000 

Apr.  27.— By  the  Oc«anic=LiverpooI : 

United  Slates  Rubber  Co        34  000 

Poel*  Arnold ll.nno 

A.  T.  Morse  *  Co.   ..  ...     10000    65,0'0 

Apr  311. -By  the  Liii'(iHiu=Liverpool: 

Poel  &  Arnold 20.000 

A.  T.  Morse*  Co 13,000    33,000 


May  2.— By  the  Hu/gan'a=Hllinburg: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 104.0C0 

Poel  &  Arnold 3.000  107,000 

May  2.— By  the  -4rmem'an=Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 66.000 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 2.0(0  68,000 

May  3. —By  the  Voiltrland— Aniwerp: 

George  A.  Alden*  Co 120,000 

Itiiniier  Trading  Co 32,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 20,000 

Robinson  &  Tallman ...     11.000 

Irsepb  Cantor ...     7.000 

Poel  &  Arnold 6.00J  190,000 

May  5.— By  the  1'eul tmio=  Liverpool: 

United  Stales  Rubber  Co 34  000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.. 11.500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 4  000    49,500 

May  9.— By  Ihe  £7mbria=Liverpool: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 22.000 

finted  States  Rubber  Co 9  000    31.000 

May  13.— By  the  G«orofc=  Liverpool: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co  12.000 

May  10.— By  the  I>icfca=Bordeaux: 

George  A  Alden  A  Co 18.000 

AT.  Morse&Co 15  000    J3.000 

Mil  II.— By  the  Kronnlandx; Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold ...      23000 

Rubbei  Trading  Co 15,000 

AT.  Morse&CO 10,000    48,000 

May  13— By  the  Cedric— Liverpool: 

Poel  *  Arnold 12.000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 9,000 

Earle  Bros 1,600    22,500 

M  n  13. -By  the  Pa(ricin=Haniburg: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 20.000 

Poel*  Arnold 5,000 

ijeorge  A.  Alden  &Co 6,010   31,000 

May  16  —By  the  Phi7addpnici=Londoii : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co  7.000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 7,500   14,500 

May  17.-  By  the  flyiuf«m=Rotterdam  : 
Joseph  Cantor 7,000 

May  19— By  the  ,Uoiestic=Llverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co...   69.000 

Poel*  Arnold 2.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4,000    75,500 

May  23.— By  the  4rabic=Llveipocd: 
A.T.  Morse&Co 13,500 

E  AST     INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

May  2.— By  the  Sou  ;mi  =  Calcutta: 
.1.11.  Recknagel  &  Son 3.000 

May  2.— By  the  Buqyc<rui  =  Haruburg: 
A.  T. -Morse  &  Co 2.000 

May  9  —By  the  F(or<da=Calcutta: 
Ralli  Brothe-s 9,000 

May  .'.—By  the  S(.  /'cu<!  =  London: 
Poe!  £  Arnold 16,000 

May  16.— By  the  P/liJade/p)ita=London: 
Poel*  Arnold 15,000 

M.w  16.— By  the  .Wiimeapofu<=LondoE: 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 2S.000 

l'oel  &  Arnold 2,000    30,000 

May  17.— By  the  Swazt=Calcutta : 
J.  H.  Recknagel*  Son 7,000 

May  21.— By  the  St.  £ouis=London  : 
Poel*  Arnold    9,000 

May  23.— By  the  ^4inoic-Liverpool: 
EubberT.ading  Co 8,500 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 

POUNDS. 

May  2.— By  the  Bulgat  ia=Hamburg: 

Toorder 13,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 3  ao    16,500 

May'  10  —By  the  Minn€hafta=London : 

To  order 3,000 

Kempsball  Manufacturing  Co 1,500     4,500 

May  13.— By  the  Patricia  =  Hamburg: 
Toorder 22,500 

BALATA. 

Apr.  25.— By  the  Caraca*=  La  Guayra: 

Kunuardt  &  Co 13,5(0 

American  Trading  Co 1,600    15.CH0 

May  2. -By  the  Germanic=  London: 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 4,500 

Mineralized  Rubber  Co 2,0(0     6,600 
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May  2.— By  the  Pnrma=Demerara: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 5,000 

May  16— By  the  PhUadclphia=hom\r>n: 

Henry  A.  Gould  Co 7,000 

Earle  Brothers 2.000     0.000 

CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS. 

PORT  OF   NEW  YORK — APRIL. 
Imports:  pounds.  value. 

India-rubber 4  859.652      $3,535,863 

Gutta-percba 30,849  10,863 

Gutta-]elutong(Pontiauak)  ...     876  813  26  200 


Total. 


5,776,314      $3,572,932 


Exports : 

India-rubber  14,056 

Reclaimed  rubber 80,239 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1,184,901 

BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

Ape.  1.— By  the  Lancastrian— Loudon: 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 

Apr.  12.— By  the  Sachem=LiverpooI: 
George  A.  Ald<n  &  Co.— Central.... 

Apr.  13.— By  the  Anglian  =London  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— Coarse  Pari. 


$  11.318 
9,766 

$  61,860 

POUNDS 

2,265 

10,172 

9,331 

Apr.  14.— By  the  Siicficm=Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 

Apk  18.— By  the  Cumric=  Liverpool: 
G)orgeA   Alden  &  Co.— Central 

Apr.  20  —By  the  Bcthania= Hamburg  : 
George  A.  Alden  &Co 

APR.  21.— P. y  the  CiAumbian= London: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 

Apr.  26. -By  the  S,iyamore=Llverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 


Total. 


[Value,  $32,892] 


5,090 

1,181 

8,805 

4,455 

11,100 
52,399 


APRIL  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA  (in   Kilograms). 


EXPORTERS. 


Cmok,  Schrader  &  Co 

Frank  da  Costa  &  Co 

Adelbert  H.  Alden 

J.  Marques  &  Co 

R.  Suarez  &  Co 

Neale  &  Staats 

Singlehurst  ISrocklehurst  &  Co 

Kanthack  &  Co 

Denis  Crouan  &  Co 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 

B.  A.  Antunes  &  Co 

Direct  from   Manaos 

Direct  from  Iquitos 


Total  for  April.. . 
Total  July- March. 


Total  since  Tuly  i,  1903  7,180  961 


UNITED    STATES. 

aUROPE. 

FINE. 

MEDIUM. 

COARSE. 

CAUCHO. 

TOTAL. 
127,845 

PINE. 

MEDIUM. 

COARSE. 

CAUCHO. 

TOTAL. 

24,779 

3,545 

99,136 

385 

5I.850 

6,630 

35,449 

35,597 

129,526 

257.371 

61,554 

J4-35I 

127.174 

— 

203,079 

20,2g6 

1,068 

23,068 

300 

44,732 

247,811 

46,380 

io,b43 

48,821 

1,451 

107,295 

14,590 

2,440 

10,100 

15,122 

42,252 

149,547 

9,020 

656 

12,  U3 



21,789 

18,776 

84I 

13,892 

— 

33  509 

55,298 

32,387 

10,621 

1,836 



44.S44 

5,693 

2,423 

160 

— 

8,276 

53,120 



— 

948 

20,212 

2l,t6o 

168 



316 

30,075 

30,559 

51,719 

2-574 

170 

1,920 

— 

4.664 

23,128 

8,009 

5,980 

— 

37,H7 

41,781 

20,767 

10,501 

5,015 

— 

36,283 

4.573 



— 

— 

4-573 

40,856 

9,219 

835 

16,422 

— 

26.476 





— 

— 

— 

26,476 

7,564 

— 

3,988 

— 

n,552 





— 

— 

— 

",552 

2,933 

i.53o 

3,705 

39° 

8,558 





— 

— 

— 

8,558 

452   023 

95,817 

142,926 

126,975 

817.741 

256,949 

32,419 

93,269 

200,754 

5S3.39I 

1,401,132 

1,062 

179 

1,050 

3,744 
153,157 

6,035 

11,763 

407,786 

2,196 
56,026 

6,636 
188,87c 

187,229 
469.077 

207,824 
1,121,759 

213,859 

670,262 

148,84s 

465,05-1 

1,437,321 

2,559,080 

6,510,699 

),338,46S 

4. 194,448 

636,173 

12,679,78b 

6,878,741 

843,997 

2,206,420 

2,269.878 

12,199,036 

24,878,824 

7,l80  96l 

[,487.316 

4,659.502 

789,310 

14,117.109 

7.2S6    527 

qOO.023 

2.305,290 

2.718.055 

13-320.795 

27-437.904 

OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

9,124,462 
14,141,887 

435,899 
473,346 

8,688,563 
13,668,541 

6,523,104 
10,066,112 

16,589,216 
15,690,304 
I3.88o.6o8 

3,28:,936 
6,8.37,494 

3,241,168 
3,228,6l8 

Three  months,  1903 

23,266,349 
16,197,808 
14.505,944 

909,245 
868,965 
940,675 

22,357,104 
15,328,843 
13,565,269 

10.119,430 

9.8SI.648 
7.i75,6i6 

6,469,786 
5,808,656 

6.704,992 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

January-February 

3,044,360 

6,144,820 

I,Il6,060 
2,033,680 

1,928,300 
4,111,140 

January-February 

Three  months,  1902 

127.380 
320,100 

3,520 
22,440 

123.860 
297,660 

Three  months,  1904 

Three  months,  1902 

9,189,180 
9,451.640 
7,036.70c 

3.M9,740 
3,483,260 
2.682,020 

6,039.440 
5,968,380 
4-354.680 

447,480 
341,220 
370,260 

25,960 
2  5,960 
42,460 

421,520 
315,260 
327,800 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,409,880 
3,56l,800 

1,536,040 
2.28S, 220 

873,840 
1,273,580 

233,860 
535,480 

7,260 
3,080 

10,3^0 
8,800 

f.t.O 

226,600 

532,400 

5,971,680 

3,837,6So 
5,305,300 

3,824,260 
2,101,880 
2,030,160 

2,147,420 
1.735,800 
3.275.140 

769,340 
742,060 
642,620 

759.0OO 
733,260 
64I.96O 

BELGIUM.t 

MONT115. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NKT  IMPORTS. 

Note.— German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata, 

March,  1904.    ...           

old  rubber,  and  substitutes.     French,  Austrian,  and  Ilalian 
figures  include  Gutta-percha.    The  exports  from  the  United 

Three  months.  1902 

3,536,883 

4.355,  IOQ 

2,562,087 
2.299,453 

974,796 
2.055,656 

•General  Commerce.                                                             t Special  Commerce 
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HIGH     GRADE     RUBBER     GOODS 


BELTINC 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

CASKETS 


MADE     IN     CANADA) 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

Fire  Protection 
ACIDS 
BREWERS 
Pneumatic  Tools 

%  SATISFACTORY 
5  ..  IN  .. 

>         SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers.!; 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 

=SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN   TO    EXPORT  ORDERS=  = 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Ce.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Mention  The  India  number  w>rid  when  you  write.        Head  Office  Warerooms — 15  Wellington  St.,   E.,   TORONTO,   CANADA. 

=  =  THE  =  = 

GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

RUBBER   BOOTS,   SHOES,  AND  CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNIE,  Oen'l  Hgr. 


Factories:  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you 


The  Tropical  Agriculturist. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY 
A.  M.  &  J.  FERGUSON,  COLOMBO,  CEYLON. 


ALL  about  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao.  Tobacco,  Cardamoms,  Cotton,  Cinchona,  Sugar 
Liberian  Coffee,  India-rubber,  Cinnamon,  Cassia,  Cocoanuts,  Palmira  and  other 
Palm  Trees,  Aloes  and  other  Fibre  Plants,  Rice,  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetables,  Citronella 
and  other  Grasses  yielding  Essential  Oils,  Gum,  and  other  Tropical  Products. 

Rates  of  Subscription  for  America,  including  Postage. 

Yearly,  $5.50.       In  Advance,  $4.50. 
Half  Yearly,  $3.00.         "  "  $2.60. 

The  whole  sixteen  volumes  published  can  be  had  for  $88. 

The    Ceylon    Observer 

CIRCULATES  throughout  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  Southern  India.  Its  Over- 
land Edition  circulates  extensivelv  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Annual  sub- 
scription, $15.00.  Overland  Observer  (Weekly),  $8.00.  The  Advertising  Rates 
are  moderate.  Special  quotations  given  for  Trade  Announcements,  appearing  for  fl 
series  of  insertions. 

£5?~Maps  of  Ceylon  and  Estates,  Ceylon  Directory,  Planting  Manuals,  etc- 
Cheques  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  MANAGER,  Ceylon  Observer, 
Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Journal  <f Agriculture  Tropicale, 

AGRICULTURAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  COJinERCIAL. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.    VILBOUCHEVITCH, 

10,   Rue   Delambre,    Paris,    (France.) 


Subscription 


ONE  YEAR,    . 
SIX  MONTHS, 


20  FRANCS. 
10  FRANCS. 


The  Journal  of  Tropical  Agriculture  deals  with  all  branches  of 
tropical  cultivation,  giving  prominence  to  the  planting  of  Caoutchouc  and  the 
scientiiic  study  of  Caoutchouc  species.  The  JOURNAL  is  international  in 
character,  and  is  planned  especially  to  interest  readers  in  all  lands  where  the 
French  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

Mention  Tlte  India  Rubber  World  when  you,  write. 
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The  Tropics  Are  Alive 


With    Bugs — Ants,    Spiders,    Ticks,    Fleas,  Jiggers,   Garapatas,  and   scores  of  others. 
If  You  Are  Going  Into  The  Tropics  Take  Along  A  Small  Can  of 

Harvie's   "KILL-BUG" 

25  cents  a  pint.      Is  not  poisonous.      Not  offensive.      Is  not  explosive.      Keeps  forever 

and  kills  insects  of  any  sort. 

THE     HARVIE     DRUG     CO. 

153  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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Wirt  &  Knox  Mfg.  Co. 

MANliniCTUHEAS  OF 

WIRTS  PATENT  TUBULAR  ALL  METAL 

HOSE  CARTS.  REELS  and  HUMP  RACES 

22  and  24  North  Fourth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

k                                                                                                                                                      i 

A< 


GOKTITlE^TAk  TYRES, 
GOflTIflEflTJlIi  JWEGWIGM  RUBBER  GOODS. 

CONTINENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  &  GUTTAPERCHA  CO., 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Hanover,  Germany. 


For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  Manufacturers 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUH  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Chicago. 

GEO.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  CONSUL  ON  RUBBER  PLANTING. 


Pablished  on  the  1st  of  each  Month  by 

THE  INDIA  RUBBER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  150  NASSAU  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY  C.  PEARSON, 

EDITOR. 


HAWTHORNE  HILL, 

ASSOCIATE. 


Vol.  30. 


JULY   1,    1904. 


No.  4 


Subscriptions  :  $3.00  per  year,  $1 .75  for  six  mouths,  postpaid,  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Foreign  countries,  same  price.  Special  Kates  for 
Clubs  of  live,  ten  or  more  subscribers. 

Advertising:  Kates  will  be  made  known  on  application. 

Remittances:  Should  always  be  made  by  bank  draft,  Post  Office  Order-  or 
Express  Money  orders  on  New  York,  payable  to  The  India  Rubber 
Publishing  Company.  Remittances  for  foreign  subscriptions  should 
be  sent  by  International  Post  order,  payable  as  above. 

Discontinuances  :  Yearly  orders  for  subscriptions  and  advertising  are 
regarded  as  permanent,  and  after  the  first  twelve  months  they  will 
be  discontinued  only  at  the  request  of  the  subscriber  or  advertiser. 
Bills  are  rendered  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  each  period,  and 
thereby  our  patrons  have  due  notice  of  continuance. 

COPYRIGHT,  1904,  B  Y 

THE  INDIA  RUBBER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  mail  matter  of  the  second-class. 
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A  REPORT  entitled  "  Rubber  Culture  in  Mexico," 
**■  signed  by  Edward  M.  Conley,  "  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general"  at  Mexico  City,  and  published  by  the 
government  at  Washington  under  date  of  June  14,  1904, 
will  doubtless  have  a  good  effect  in  strengthening  the  de- 
mand for  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  consular 
service.  The  first  effect,  however,  will  be  to  discredit,  in 
the  minds  of  uninformed  readers,  the  work  of  many  honest 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  invested  much 
money  in  Mexico,  in  a  branch  of  planting  enterprise  for 
which  there  is  a  pressing  demand,  and  which  promises 
profitable  returns  so  long  as  the  world  needs  rubber. 

Mr.  Conley's  excuse  for  his  report  is  the  large  number 
of  letters  of  inquiry  received  at  his  consulate  "  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rubber  culture  in  Mexico."  Such  letters  deserve 
to  be  answered,  and,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  American  citizens,  the  government  should  be  rep- 
resented in  Mexico  by  a  consul  informed  by  personal  ob- 
servation in  regard  to  what  is  being  attempted  in  the  way 
of  rubber  planting  there,  and  the  results  to  date.  Instead 
of  which  we  have  here  about  2000  words  of  opinions  by  a 
consul  who  lacks  the  courage  to  write  :  "  I  know  nothing 
of  the  subject." 

To  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Conley  report,  a  few 
paragraphs  may  be  introduced  here,  with  the  remark  that, 
while  they  may  have  been  written  in  all  sincerity  by  the 
consul,  this  fact  does  not  justify  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
port by  the  government  without  giving  it  any  editorial  su- 
pervision.    Here  is  a  specimen  opinion  : 

Theoretically,  rubber  culture  is  a  very  alluring  proposition,  but  thus 
far  it  has  never  yielded  any  practical  results.  It  was  experimented  with 
for  years  in  other  countries  before  its  cultivation  was  undertaken  in 
Mexico,  and,  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  experiments  have  always  been  failures.  [The 
title  of  this  report,  and  the  chapter  and  page,  are  not  given. — The  Edi- 
tor ]  There  is  as  yet  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  its  cultivation  in 
Mexico  will  prove  any  more  successful  than  it  has  in  other  countries. 

If  rubber  cultivation  in  Mexico  proves  one  half  as  suc- 
cessful as  on  the  older  plantations  in  the  Far  East  visited 
recently  by  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  the 
planters  there  will  have  no  reason  to  feel  disappointed. 
Moreover,  there  are  plantations  in  Mexico  as  well  advanced 
now  as  were  any  in  Ceylon  at  the  same  age.  Again,  the 
consul  writes  : 

The  cultivation  of  rubber  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  sup- 
ply of  wild  rubber  will  one  day  be  exhausted  or  greatly  curtailed,  but 
this  hypothesis  is  entirely  uncertain.  The  regions  from  which  the  sup- 
ply now  comes  are  still  largely  unexplored,  geographically  and  botani- 
cally,  and  the  discovery  of  new  areas  of  rubber  bearing  vegetation  and 
of  new  rubber  producing  species  is  not  infrequent  and  may  continue  for 
many  years.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  science  may  enable  the  extrac- 
tion of  rubber  from  juices  not  now  utilized,  and  the  discovery  of  such  a 
process  might  change  the  entire  aspect  of  the  rubber  industry.  There 
is  always  the  possibility,  also,  of  the  discovery  of  a  substitute  for  rubber, 
such  as  its  synthetical  manufacture  from  turpentine,  which  has  been  ex- 
perimented with.  Thus  a  slight  increase  in  chemical  knowledge  might 
at  any  time  change  the  whole  situation. 

It  is  not  safe  to  be  too  positive  about  what  will  not  hap- 
pen in  future.  When  the  north  pole  is  discovered  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  gateway  to  millions  of  tons  of  fine  Para 
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rubber,  stored  away  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  may 
Mr.  Conley  be  there  to  report  on  it !  But  the  world  needs 
rubber  now,  in  more  plentiful  supplies  than  any  known 
forest  areas  can  be  made  to  furnish,  and  without  waiting 
until  now  unknown  countries  or  islands  are  discovered,  or 
unknown  chemists  arise  and  produce  substitutes.  And  if 
Mr.  Conley  is  so  hopeful  in  regard  to  these  possibilities, 
why  not  allow  the  possibility  that  millions  of  rubber  trees 
now  planted  may  in  a  few  years  be  yielding  as  liberally  as 
many  thousands  of  trees  on  plantations  are  already  doing  ? 
Consul  Conley  refers  to  "  fake  rubber  plantation  com- 
panies", and  it  does  not  appear  from  his  report  that  there 
are  rubber  plantations  of  any  other  kind,  in  Mexico  or 
elsewhere.     Indeed,  he  asserts  : 

The  first  experiments  in  rubber  culture  were  naturally  made  with  the 
Para  rubber  tree,  the  one  best  known.  It  was  planted  in  regions  which 
were  apparently  exact  duplicates  of  those  where  the  wild  tree  grows,  but 
for  some  reason  the  experiments  were  absolute  failures.  A  number  of 
experiments  were  made  in  different  countries  with  various  rubber  pro- 
ducing species,  all  with  a  like  result. 

There  are  so  called  rubber  planting  companies  whose 
methods  cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly.  There  are 
also  "  fake  "  gold  mining  companies,  but  the  United  States 
government  does  not  for  this  reason  issue  official  declara- 
tions that  gold  cannot  be  mined.  The  only  mitigating 
circumstance  about  the  Conley  report  is  that  it  can  hardly 
nullify  the  work  of  the  national  department  of  agriculture, 
the  reports  of  which  on  rubber  culture  are  attracting  atten- 
tion around  the  world  and  affording  encouragement  to 
legitimate  planting  interests. 


The  rubber  industry  of  Austria  is  confronted  by  con- 
ditions which  are  neither  new  nor  peculiar  to  that  country 
The  home  demand  for  goods  is  not  large  enough  for  the  factory 
capacity,  or  to  afford  satisfactory  returns  on  the  capital  invest- 
ed, while  the  tariff  barriers  in  many  directions  impede  export 
trade.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  high  cost  of  raw  materials 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  advancing  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  Austrian  remedy  for  these  conditions,  how- 
ever, is  new,  or  at  least  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  remedial 
policy  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  attempted  in  any  other 
country.  The  manufacturers  have  created  a  central  board  of 
control,  to  regulate  production  and  prices,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  bonds  to  respect  the  agreement  which  they  have 
signed  to  be  guided  by  this  secret  agency.  It  happens  that  the 
Austrian  rubber  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  concerns,  and 
that  its  development  is  at  a  slow  rate,  which  conditions  render 
concert  of  action  easier  than  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States,  with  hundreds  of  factories,  large  and  small,  and  new 
ones  springing  up  every  year.  The  total  imports  of  crude  rub- 
ber into  the  empire  for  1903  amounted  to  only  2.757,480  pounds, 
of  the  value  of  $1,782,410,  and  the  control  of  a  business  of  this 
extent  ought  not  to  prove  difficult.  But  what  may  prove  a 
most  inconvenient  feature  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Austrian 
rubber  factories  are  branches  of  German  establishments,  of 
such  importance  that  the  German  proprietors  had  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Kartel.  and  on  their  own  terms.  That  is,  they  objected 
to  the  forms  of  Austrian  law,  and  dictated  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  combination  should  be  in  Berlin.  Austrian 
factories  have  never  yet  been  able  to  supply  the  home  demand 
for  rubber  goods  against  foreign  competition,  the  imports  for 
1903  amounting  to  $2,801,329  in  value,  against  exports  of  only 
$2,292,657.      Largely  more  than  half   the   imports  come  from 


Germany,  and,  as  has  been  intimated,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  home  production  is  in  German  hands.  Now  that  theac- 
tual  control  of  even  the  Austrian  owned  factories  has  been  re- 
moved to  Berlin,  and  funds  deposited  there,  as  evidence  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  Austrian  parties  to  the  new  agreement,  it 
looks  very  much  to  an  outsider  as  if  the  rubber  industry  of 
that  country  is  under  too  many  restrictions  to  grow  any,  even 
if  the  result  of  the  Kartel  should  be  to  stop  the  further  loss  of 
money. 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  asserted  that  an  ocean  cable  could 
not  be  buPt  in  the  United  States,  because — well,  because  none 
had  been  built  here,  or  because  the  English  cable  makers  had 
gained  such  a  start  that  they  would  always  keep  the  lead.  Thfs 
view  seemed  strengthened  when  the  German  Atlantic  cable 
company  placed  tne  order  for  their  first  cable  with  an  English 
works.  But  the  past  month  has  seen  the  opening  of  their  sec- 
ond Borkum-New  York  cable,  made  in  Germany,  within  less 
than  two  years,  and  in  a  factory  which  had  never  before  turned 
out  a  deep  sea  cable.  So  long  as  the  new  cable  holds  out  to 
work  it  will  be  evidence  that  success  in  any  industry  is  not 
confined  necessarily  to  any  geographical  limits,  or  monopolized 
by  the  first  concerns  to  become  established  in  it. 


There  is  bitter  resentment  in  Utah.  To  be  more  defi- 
nite, it  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  William  Sunderland,  a 
citizen  of  Utah,  who  claims  to  be  the  only  true  original  discov- 
erer of  the  "  rubber  weed  "  in  his  state,  though  the  honor  is 
claimed  for  others.  Mr.  Sunderland  writes  to  the  newspapers 
that  he  believes  "  a  personal  agency  "  to  be  at  work  to  deprive 
him  of  credit  for  the  discovery,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  he  should  do  something  about  it.  But  things  might  be 
worse  with  Mr.  Sunderland.  Suppose,  for  instance,  his  enemy 
were  impersonal ;  it  might  be  much  harder  to  deal  with. 


One  of  the  Congo  rubber  trading  companies  is  report- 
ed to  have  set  aside  some  of  its  profits  for  last  year,  to  be  in- 
vested in  a  plantation  of  Hevea  rubber  in  the  Malay  states. 
Does  this  foreshadow  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  large  yields 
and  large  profits  in  King  Leopold's  rubber  regions?  The 
company  referred  to,  by  the  way,  is  expected  to  pay  a  dividend 
this  year  of  only  100  per  cent,  as  against  420  per  cent,  a  few 
years  ago.  

AN  OCEAN  CABLE  "MADE  IN  GERMANY." 


THE  laying  of  the  second  German  cable  from  Borkum,  in 
the  North  sea,  to  New  York,  via  the  Azores,  was  com- 
pleted on  June  2,  the  final  splice  being  made  off  Fayal.  Like 
the  first  cable,  laid  in  1900,  it  is  owned  by  the  Deutsch-Atlan- 
tische  Telegraphen  Gesellschaft  (Cologne),  with  close  connec- 
tions with  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.  (New  York).  The  length 
of  the  route  is  4142  nautical  miles.  The  first  cable,  however, 
was  built  and  laid  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Co.,  Limited  (London),  Germany  at  that  time  being 
without  facilities  for  such  work.  But  the  second  cable  was 
built  at  Nordenham  on  the  Weser,  by  the  Norddeutsche  Seek- 
abelwerke  Actiengesellschaft,  and  laid  by  its  5000  ton  cable 
steamer  Stephan,  which  is  also  a  German  production.  The  con- 
tract was  signed  for  the  new  cable  on  May  31,  1902,  and  work 
was  begun  on  it  in  July,  so  that  its  completion  required  less 
than  two  years. 

The  German  government  is  now  discussing  plans  for  cables 
to  connect  their  Pacific  possessions,  and  appears  likely  to  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  extension  of  submarine  teleg- 
raphy. 
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REDUCED  TAX  ON  ACRE  RUBBER. 

THE  United  States  consul  at  Para,  Brazil — Colonel  Louis 
H.  Ayme — reported  under  date  of  May  10: 

'•  Until  lately  the  state  of  Amazonas  has  imposed  an  export 
tax  on  all  rubber  coming  into  its  jurisdiction  from  up  the  Ama- 
zon river.  Now  the  Federal  government  has  erected  Acre  into 
a  territory  which  is  to  be  governed  by  the  Federal  government. 
Naturally,  all  the  revenues  therefrom  will  be  collected  and 
used  by  the  Federal  government.  The  export  tax  has  been 
reduced  from  20  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  to  15  per  cent., 
and  the  owner  or  purchaser  of  rubber  grown  outside  of  the 
state  of  Amazonas  is  at  liberty  to  ship  his  rubber  from  Manaos 
or  ParA,  as  he  pleases. 

"The  amount  of  rubber  affected  by  the  new  regulation  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  7000  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  it  is 
believed  that  5000  tons  will  come  to  Para.  Five  thousand  tons 
of  rubber  are  worth  about  $9,000,000,  and  it  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore that  this  will  mean  a  considerable  increment  to  the  busi- 
ness activity  of  this  city,  which  has  declined  a  good  deal  in 
the  last  few  years,  while  it  will  mean  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  importance  of  Manaos. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  reduction  in  value  in  the  export 
tax  will  affect  the  invoice  of  foreign  price  of  rubber  ;  if  anyone 
profits  thereby,  it  will  be  the  rubber  collector,  or  first  seller. 
He  may,  and  probably  will,  receive  nearly  all  of  the  difference 
in  tax  in  an  enhanced  price  for  his  merchandise." 

Under  date  of  June  1,  Kanthack  &  Co.,  of  Para,  reported  as 
follows,  indicating  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  over  the  taxing  of 
rubber  from  the  Acre  : 

"  In  Manaos  receivers  have  had  to  store  400  tons  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute,  which  has  arisen  between  thestate  and  the 
Central  government,  concerning  duties  which  the  latter  claims, 
but  the  former  refuses  to  acknowledge  as  pertaining  to  the 
higher  authority,  and  until  this  question  is  settled  the  rubber 
cannot  be  disposed  of."  A  later  report  said:  "The  rubber 
retained  at  Manaos  by  the  State  has  been  released,  under  pro- 
test against  the  Federal  government." 

The  Brazilian  Review  (Rio  Janeiro)  of  May  24  stated  that 
the  Amazonas  state  government  at  Mandos,  where  an  export 
duty  of  23  per  cent,  is  imposed,  had  protested  to  the  Federal 
government  against  a  rate  of  only  15  per  cent,  being  charged 
on  rubber  from  the  Acre  district,  on  the  ground  that  such  pol- 
icy would  encourage  the  smuggling  of  rubber  from  Amazonas 
into  the  Acre  territory.  Hence  the  Federal  minister  of  finance 
had  decided  that  all  rubber  entering  from  the  Purus  or  Jurua 
shall  pav  duties  at  the  rate  of  23  per  cent.,  the  excess  of  8  per 
cent,  to  be  refunded  to  the  owner  upon  proof  of  the  origin  of 
his  rubber  in  the  Federal,  or  Acre,  territory. 


PROFITS  ON  CONGO  RUBBER. 


THE  net  profits  for  1903  of  the  Societe  Anversoise  poor  le 
Commerce  au  Congo,  based  principally  upon  trading  in 
rubber  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  were  stated  at  the  general  meet- 
ing at  Brussels,  on  June  6,  to  have  been  2,095,897  francs  [  =  $404,- 
508.12].  A  dividend  of  500  francs  per  share  was  declared.  There 
are  3400  shares  "  without  designation  of  value,"  though  com- 
monly reckoned  at  500  francs  each,  one  half  the  shares  being 
held  by  the  state.  With  the  shares  at  500  francs,  the  last  divi- 
dend amounts  to  100  per  cent.,  which  is  double  the  rate  for 
the   preceding  year.     The  operations  of  the  company  for  the 

last  two  years  have  been : 

1902,  1903. 

Caoutchouc  collected kilos  476,250  366,200 

Ivory  collected 10,608  10,870 


The  Belgian  journal,  La  Chronique  Coloniale,  announced  re- 
cently that  the  Socie  6  A  B  I  R,  one  of  the  large  concessionaire 
trading  companies  dealing  in  Congo  rubber,  would  declare  a 
dividend,  payable  July  1,  of  500  francs  per  share.  This  would 
be  equal  to  100  per  cent.  The  Chronique  mentions  that  the 
amount  would  have  been  greater,  had  the  directors  not  consid- 
ered it  advisable  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  profits  to  take 
over  an  interest  in  a  rubber  plantation  in  the  Malay  states. 
Last  year  the  dividend  was  reported  in  these  pages  at  850  francs 
per  share.  There  are  2000  shares,  of  500  francs  each,  one  half 
owned  by  the  Congo  Free  State.  On  May  6  these  shares  were 
quoted  at  13,950  francs  each  ;  on  May  1  last  year,  the  figure  was 
15,350  francs  ;  in  1901  there  were  sales  as  high  as  28,925  francs, 
but  the  dividend  then  was  over  400  per  cent. 
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EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

OFFICIAL   statement   of  values   for  April,  1904,  and   the 
first  ten   months  of  five  fiscal  years,  beginning  July  1, 
from  the  treasury  department  at  Washington  : 


Months. 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
Ruboer. 

Total. 

$   66,516 
667,567 

$   25.186 
946,439 

$    240,160 
1,796,5=2 

$  331,862 
3,410.528 

Total 

Total,  1902-03. .  . 
Total,  1901-02.. . 
Total,  1900-01.. . 
Total,  1899-00. . . 

$734.083 
680,147 
514.470 
448, 0S5 
439.220 

$971,625 
983,044 
939,671 
662,971 
329.686 

$2,036  682 

1,881,773 
1,437,099 
1,432,124 
1.133094 

$3,742,390 
3,544,964 
2,891,240 
2,543,180 
1,902.000 

DETAILS   OF    RUBBER   FOOTWEAR   EXI'ORTS. 

1899-1900.       1900-01.  1901-O:*.  1902-03  1903-04. 

Pairs  exported. .. .     597,614  1,349,063  2,367,611  2.153,127  2,117,043 

Value $329,686    $662,971    $939,671    $983,044 

Average  per  pair..     55.1c.        49.1c.        39-7  c.        45.7  c. 

Exports  of  reclaimed  rubber  have  been  as  follows,  in  value  : 
$508,639  for  first  ten  months  of  this  fiscal  year ;  §350,848  for 
same  months  of  last  year  ;  S3 18.711  for  ten  months  of   1901-  02. 


$971,625 
45-9  c. 


GUTTA-PERCHA  ROD  FREE  OF  DUTY. 


IN  a  decision  written  by  Byron  S.  Waite,  the  board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  [United  States  customs  service]  at  New 
York,  on  April  12,  sustained  a  protest  by  Connellan  Brothers, 
of  Boston,  against  the  assessment  of  duty  at  35  per  cent,  of  an 
importation  by  the  Kempshall  Manufacturing  Co.,  as  manufac- 
tures of  Gutta-percha.  It  was  claimed  by  the  importers  to  be 
free  of  duty,  as  "  crude  Gutta-percha."     The  decision  reads  : 

-  -  -  The  article  is  Gutta-percha  molded  into  cylindrical  rods  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  having  a  chocolate  color,  and  was  im- 
ported by  the  Kempshall  Manufacturing  Co.  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  golf  balls.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  importing  company 
ordered  the  goods  as  crude  Gutta-percha  ;  that  while  some  of  the  im- 
purities have  evidently  been  removed,  the  product  has  to  undergo  fur- 
ther elaborate  purifying  processes  before  it  is  suitable  for  making  golf 
balls.  The  importers  testified  that  the  form  in  which  the  goods  are  im- 
ported is  rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise,  and  that,  so  far  as  their 
purposes  are  concerned,  it  does  not  differ  in  material  from  Gutta-percha 
in  the  form  of  rough  slabs,  which  they  also  import.  None  of  these  facts 
were  controverted  at  the  hearing.  Gutta-percha,  partially  cleaned  or 
purified,  has  been  hitherto  held  by  the  board  to  be  crude  Gutta-percha 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  570.  -  -  -  Upon  the  record  in  the 
case  now  before  it  and  the  evidence  in  the  cases  cited,  the  board  is  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  merchandise  in  question  is,  for  commercial 
purposes,  crude  Gutta-percha. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  RUBBER  TRUST. 

JULY  1  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  going  into  effect  of  the  "  Kar- 
tel  "  (agreement)  of  the  rubber  manufacturers  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  negotiations  for  which  have  been  in  progress  for 
some  months  past.  To  make  the  proposed  combination  effec- 
tive, it  was  essential  that  the  German  companies  having  branch 
factories  in  Austria  lend  their  aid,  and  this  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  laws  of  the  latter  country  could  not  be  invoked 
to  guarantee  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreements  of  the  combi- 
nation. Hence  it  agreed  finally  to  establish  headquarters  at 
Berlin,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  combination  shall  be  subject 
to  German  law.  All  the  factories  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Kartel,  therefore,  have  been  required  to  deposit  in  Ber- 
lin bonds  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  any  fines  or  penalties 
that  may  be  imposed.  A  bureau  of  control,  empowered  to  ex- 
ercise a  close  scrutiny  on  the  working  of  the  Kartel,  is  located 
at  Vienna,  the  members  of  which  are  pledged  to  secrecy.  The 
general  affairs  of  the  combination  are  governed  by  an  executive 
committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Vereinigte  Gum- 
miwaaren-Fabriken  Harburg  Wien  (as  chairman),  the  Oester- 
reichisch-Amerikanische  Gummifabriks  Aktiengesellschaft 
(vice  chairman),  and  the  firm  Josef  Reithoffer's  Sohne,  holding 
proxies  of  Josel  Miskolczy  &  Co.  and  the  Berlin  Frankfurter 
Gummiwaaren-Fabriken. 

The  board  of  control  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion of  the  various  Austro-Hungarian  rubber  factories  last  year, 
and  then  to  allot  the  relative  proportion  of  goods  to  be  pro- 
duced by  them  under  the  new  agreement.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  regulate  prices,  which  are  now  considered  too  low  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  though  advances  must 
necessarily  be  limited,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Austrian 
tariff  on  imports  does  not  now  afford  more  than  a  moderate 
protection,  especially  against  the  competition  of  German  fac- 
tories. There  will  be,  however,  a  minimum  price  named  for 
the  various  articles  of  rubber  manufacture,  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  combination  is  to  specialize  produc- 
tion in  the  various  factories,  with  respect  to  leading  articles  of 
manufacture.  For  example,  the  Oesterreichisch-Amerikan- 
ische  Gummifabriks  Aktiengesellschaft  can  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Vereinigte  Gummiwaaren-Fabriken  Harburg- 
Wien,  whereby  the  latter  secures  the  exclusive  manufacture  in 
Austria-Hungary  of  rubber  footwear,  leaving  to  the  former  the 
production  of  tires.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  no  binding 
agreements  of  this  character  have  yet  been  entered  into.  Sev- 
eral articles,  including  rubber  balls,  are  not  intended  to  be  cov- 
ered by  such  agreements. 

The  Oesterreichische  Actiengesellschaft  fur  Gummi-Indus- 
trie,  which  was  founded  by  the  Vienna  Union  Bank,  has  been 
bought  by  the  combination,  the  funds  being  supplied  pro  rata 
by  the  members.  The  company  will  go  into  liquidation,  but 
the  factory  will  continue  in  operation.  The  company  is  cap- 
italized at  1,600,000  crowns  [=$324,800],  the  Union  bank  hold- 
ing half  the  shares.  The  bank  is  also  the  principal  creditor, 
the  indebtedness  being  1,900,000  crowns  [=$385,700].  The 
purchase  price  was  1,050,000  crowns  for  the  factory  and  500,000 
crowns  for  materials  on  hand.  The  capital  for  continuing  the 
factory  will  be  supplied  by  Vienna  banks  for  account  of  the 
members  of  the  combination. 

The  competition  in  the  industry  in  Austria  has  been  further 
lessened  by  the  liquidation  of  the  Prager  Gummiwaren-Fabrik 
Actiengesellschaft,  at  Vysocan,  founded  in  1897,  and  the  fac- 
tory of  which  has  been  acquired  by  Oesterreichisch-Amerikan- 
ische  company. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  have  issued  a 
new  Mechanical  Catalogue,  which  is  particularly  full  and 
complete  in  its  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  rubber 
goods  lines  produced  by  this  company.  Besides,  the  contents 
of  the  catalogue  are  well  arranged,  and  the  typographical  de- 
tails  have  been   excellently  executed.      [5"X7".      128  pages.] 

Sections  of  this  book  are  to  be   brought  out  as  separate 

catalogues,  each  devoted  to  a  single  line,  one  of  which,  relating 
to  Belting  and  Packing,  has  reached  us.  It  embraces  numer- 
ous practical  hints  on  the  selection  of  belts  and  their  care  when 
put  in  use.  The  Diamond  company  make  belts  specially 
adapted  for  conveyor  use,  the  equipment  of  sugar  factories,  use 
in  oil  wells,  and  other  industrial  requirements.  These  are  all 
suitably  described,  together  with  a  varied  list  of  packings,  also 
specially  fitted  for  particular  requirements.  Prices  are  given. 
f5"  X  7"-    32  pages.] 

Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.  (Cambridge,  Mass- 
achusetts) issue  a  series  of  well  arranged  and  well  made  cata- 
logues, each  devoted  to  a  single  line  of  their  products  in  me- 
chanical rubber  goods,  or  to  the  accessory  lines.  The  excellent 
illustrations  and  the  succinct  descriptive  matter  in  these  cata- 
logues cannot  fail  to  be  most  helpful  to  the  company's  custom- 
ers, or  to  those  who  may  contemplate  becoming  such.  Three 
new  catalogues  of  the  series  are  entitled  : 

F     Brass  Fittings.     (For  Hose.) 

H     Mats  and  Matting. 

L     Insulating  and  Friction  Tapes. 

The  Brass  Fittings  catalogue  deserves  special  mention  for 
the  variety  and  evident  character  of  couplings,  nozzles,  sprink- 
lers, and  the  like  that  are  listed  in  it.  The  catalogues  are  uni- 
formly 5'4"X7>/".=— Another  list  from  the  same  house  em- 
braces Rubber  Bath  Brushes  for  toilet  use,  which  are  offered  in 
great  variety  ;  an  attractive  booklet.  [6>s'X4".  12  pages] 
ALSO    RECEIVED. 

The  Springfield  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  =  [De- 
scriptive price  list  of  Springfield  solid  and  cushion  rubber  tires.]  12 
pages. 

The  Akron  Dental  Rubber  Co. ,  Akron,  Ohio.  =  Arthur  C.  Squires's 
Quick  Curing  Dental  Rubber.     [Price  List]    4  pages. 

The  Allen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  =  The  Allen  Fountain 
Brush,  Showing  Portable  Outfit  in  Use.  Price  List,  June  1,  1904.  12 
pages. 

RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PERU. 


THE  British  consul  at  Iquitos  reports  a  growing  interest  in 
the  rubber  trade  there,  which  is  the  chief  basis  of  com- 
mercial life  in  the  Peruvian  departments  having  the  Amazon 
for  their  outlet.  He  gives  details  of  the  exports  of  rubber  for 
1903,  with  the  exception  of  whnt  was  shipped  from  the  river 
Javary  direct  to  Manaos,  and  the  figures  compare  as  follows 
with  details  for  1901  and  1902,  printed  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  of  December  1  last: 

Grade«.  1901.  1902.                      1903. 

Fine  rubber kilos  478,119  500,134  651,018 

Entrefine 44.282  29.504  45.294 

Coarse 269,075  194,216  266.466 

Caucho  slab 69.094  79, "5  57967 

Caucho  ball 517,322  630,263  951,188 

Weak  rubber. .. .. 4,019  8,636  18,052 

Total kilos  1,381,911  1,441,868  1,989,985 

Exports  from  the  Javary  to  Manaos  are  not  stated  for  1903; 
in  1901  the  figure  was  356,765  kilos,  and  in  1902  a  little  less — 
336,218  kilos. 
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CAREER  OF  THE    LATE    ELISHA    S.    CONVERSE. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in   Maiden,    on  Sunday,    June    5,    1904, 
at  5.15  p.  m  ,  Elisha  S.  Converse,  in  his  eighty  fourth  year. 

ELISHA  SLADE  CONVERSE  was  born  July  28,  1820, 
in  Needham,  Massachusetts,  in  the  seventh  generation 
descended  from  Deacon  Edward  Convers  (an  earlier 
spelling  of  the  name),  who  settled  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1630,  and  who  "  was  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  con- 
siderable influence,  of  great  strength  and  energy,  as  well  as  a 
rigid  Puritan",  as  "is  evidenced  on  nearly  every  page  of 
colonial  and  town  history,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  33  years 
after  his  arrival  in  this  countty  "  *  from  England.  The  same 
characteristics  were  perpetuated  in  the  succeeding  generations. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  Elisha  Converse— for 
a  time  landlord  over  the  taverns 
in  Thompson,  Connecticut,  and 
keeper  of  the  turnpike  gates — 
who  married  Betsey  VVheaton,  of 
Thompson.  The  family  lived  for 
a  few  years  at  Needham,  Mass., 
and  later  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut. 

During  his  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth years  Elisha  Slade  Con- 
verse worked  for  nine  months  in 
a  cotton  mill  in  the  town  of 
Thompson,  and  attended  school 
three  months.  In  April,  1833,  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  lived 
for  a  short  time  with  his  elder 
brother,  James  Wheaton  Con- 
verse; he  next  lived  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Aaron  Butler,  in 
South  Boston,  assisting  her  hus- 
band in  a  general  store ;  then 
returned  to  his  parents  and 
worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was 
17.  During  all  this  time  he  at- 
tended school  part  of  each  year. 
At  this  age  he  was  engaged  for 
two  years  with  Albert  G.  Whip- 
ple, at  Thompson,  Connecticut, 
to  learn  the  clothier's  trade,  but 
before  serving  his  full  time  he 
became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Whip- 
ple ;  at  the  age  of  22  he  bought 
out  the  business  and  continued 
it  on  his  own  account.  In  1843 
he  married  Mary  Diana  Edwards,!  the  daughter  of  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  community. 

In  1844  Mr.  Converse  removed  with  his  wife  to  Boston  and 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  shoe  and  leather  business  as  a  partner 
in  Poland  &  Converse,  later  removing  his  residence  to  Stone- 
ham,  Mass.,  where  the  firm  had  a  branch  business — the  "  Red 
Mills  " — in  preparing  dye  stuffs,  etc.  The  firm  dissolved  in  1849, 
and  Mr.  Converse  formed  a  copartnership  with  John  Robson  to 
continue  the  business  at  the  mill.  In  1850  Mr.  Converse  re- 
moved to  Maiden,  Mass.     The  next  year  the  Maiden  bank  was 

*  Family  Record  of  Deacons  James  W.  Converse  and  Elisha  S.  Converse.  Com- 
piled by  William  G.  Hill.    Privately  Printed.    1887. 

t  For  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Converse,  see  The  India  Rubber  World,  January 
1,  ig04— page  127. 


THE  LATE  ELISHA  S.  CONVERSE 


organized,  when  he  became  one  of  the  directors.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  president  of  this  bank,  which  office  he  continued  to 
hold  until  the  end  of  his  life.  During  1S53  the  firm  of  Converse 
&  Robson  was  dissolved,  and  the  senior  member  became  inter- 
ested in  the  rubber  industry. 

The  rubber  industry  in  Maiden  had  its  beginning  about  1850, 
with  the  Edgeworth  Rubber  Co.  They  tried  to  find  means  of 
working  rubber  without  su'phur,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  were 
finally  sued  for  infringing  the  Goodyear  patent  and  became  in- 
solvent. The  leading  spirit  in  that  company,  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard,  had  employed  Eben  N.  Horsford,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Harvard  College,  to  make  some  studies  for  him,  and 
through  the  latter  learned  that  Dr.  F.  Luedersdorff  had  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  in  1832  some- 
thing on  the  use  of  sulphur  in 
connection  with  rubber.  The 
story  runs  that  Hubbard  threat- 
ened to  make  use  of  this  fact — 
then  almost  unknown  outside 
of  Germany— in  attacking  the 
Goodyear  and  Hayward  patents. 
At  any  rate  a  new  company  was 
formed,  the  Maiden  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  being  incorporated  May 
4,  1853,  with  $200,000  capital,  of 
which  one  half  was  represented 
by  a  license  granted  by  the  Shoe 
Associates.  Gardiner  G.  Hub- 
bard was  president  and  James  C. 
Dunn  treasurer.  Leverett  Can- 
dee  and  Nathaniel  Hayward  were 
also  on  the  board,  and  William 
Judson  had  an  interest.  The 
name  of  the  company  was 
changed  by  the  Massachusetts 
general  court  May  7,  1855,  to  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Elisha  S.  Converse  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Maiden  company 
September  8,  1853.  He  stated  to 
The  India  Rubber  World  at 
one  time  that  no  previous  inti- 
mation had  been  given  to  him 
that  he  had  been  thought  of  for 
treasurer  or  having  any  connec- 
tion with  the  company.  No  other 
Converse  was  connected  with  the 
company  until  several  years  after,  when  his  elder  brother, 
James  W.  Converse,  was  elected  a  director.  Bishop's  "  History 
of  American  Manufactures"  says  that  the  stockholders  "in- 
duced Mr.  E.  S.  Converse  to  relinquish  his  other  business  and 
devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  as  buying  and  selling  agent  and  as  treasurer. 
Such  confidence  was  placed  in  his  ability  that  almost  unlim- 
ited power  was  given  him,  and  the  result  vindicated  the  wis- 
dom  and    propriety  of   their  course. The  dark  days  of 

1857,  which  involved  so  many  business  firms  of  repute  in  in- 
solvency, obscured,  for  a  time,  the  rising  company;  and  to 
add  to  their  embarrassments,  the  price  of  raw  material  ad- 
vanced enormously  ;    but  the  temptation  to  tide  over,  by  the 
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use  of  inferior  rubber,  was  withstood  ;  the  financial  ability  and 
resources  of  the  treasurer  carried  the  corporation  safely  through 
the  crisis,  and  it  came  out  of  the  trial  with  an  established 
credit,  and  a  manufacturing  reputation  second  to  none.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  dividends  were  paid  to  stock- 
holders." 

Under  Mr.  Converse's  active  and  forceful  management  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  made  steady  and  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress until  it  became  the  largest  establishment  in  the  world  of 
its  kind,  if  not  the  largest  in  any  department  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. In  a  public  address  two  years  ago  Colonel  Samuel  P. 
Colt  mentioned  that  at  one  time  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Converse 
had  been  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  daily  production  of 
his  factory  might  reach  1000  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  a 
day.  The  production,  he  said,  had  then  grown  to  55  000  pairs 
a  day,  and  with  an  aggregate  invested  capital  of  $350,000  the 
company  had  divided  among  the  shareholders,  under  Mr.  Con- 
verse's management,  $29,000,000.  Mr.  Converse  remained  treas- 
urer of  the  company  until  1895,  when  he  relinquished  the  posi- 
tion to  Lester  Leland,  his  son  in  law.  For  a  long  period  the 
office  of  president  was  held  by  his  brother,  James  W.  Converse, 
whose  relation  to  the  business,  however,  was  mainly  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  office  of 
president  was  filled  by  E.  S.  Converse.  Costello  C.  Converse, 
a  son  of  James  W.,  has  been  for  some  years  vice  president 
of  the  company,  and  a  factor  of  weight  in  its  management. 
The  ownership  of  the  business  long  ago  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Converse  and  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Converse  at  various  times  came  to  have  an  important 
connection  with  the  rubber  industry  in  other  departments. 
He  was  president  at  one  time  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  and 
had  an  interest  in  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  the  Easthampton 
Rubber  Thread  Co.,  and  other  concerns.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Converse  was  deeply  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  city 
of  Maiden,  to  which  he  contributed  in  many  ways.  He  was 
first  mayor  of  the  city,  and  donated  to  the  public  a  liberally  en- 
dowed free  library,  a  hospital,  and  a  park,  in  addition  to  his 
gifts  to  the  Baptist  church  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. He  served  two  terms  in  each  branch  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts legislature,  and  was  actively  connected  with  various 
institutions  of  other  than  a  business  nature. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Converse's  declining 
health  compelled  his  retirement  from  active  life,  and  in  Dec- 
ember, 1903,  he  suffered  a  sore  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  after  61  years  of  married  life.  There  were  four  children  : 
Frank  Eugene,  who  died  in  1863;  Harry  Elisha,  a  director  in 
the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co  ;  Mrs.  Costello  C   Converse,  and 

Mrs.  Lester  Leland. 

»    *    * 

Funeral  services  were  held  from  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Maiden,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  8.  For  two  hours  during 
the  day  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the  church,  and  thousands 
viewed  it.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Converse  was  honored  through- 
out the  city.  Many  firms  suspended  business  during  the  day  ; 
the  schools  and  municipal  offices  were  closed,  and  the  streets 
in  the  business  section  were  draped  in  mourning.  The  services 
at  the  church  were  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Moss,  assisted  by  a  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  O. 
Hiscox,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.(  who  delivered  the  eulogy,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  F.  Albion,  of  Portland,  Me.,  former  pastor  of 
another  Maiden  church,  who  offered  prayer.  The  present  and 
former  city  governments  were  represented,  and  the  various  in- 
stitutions of  Maiden  and  Boston  with  which  Mr.  Converse  had 
been  identified,  while  many  friends  at  a  distance  sent  floral 


tributes.  Not  only  was  the  church  crowded,  but  two  thousand 
people  stood  in  the  streets,  with  bowed  heads,  while  the  ser- 
vices were  in  progress.  The  pall  bearers  were  Frank  B.  Bemis, 
Boston  ;  J.  Eugene  Cochrane,  Dedham  ;  F.  H.  Darling,  Boston  ; 
Major  Harry  P.  Ballard,  Maiden  ;  Frederick  T.  Ryder,  Maiden  ; 
W.  T.  A.  Norris,  Melrose;  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  New  York;  and 
E.  F.  Smith,  Maiden.  The  interment  was  in  the  family  lot  at 
Woodlawn  cemetery,  Maiden. 

■*     +     * 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
England  Rubber  Club,  held  on  June  8  to  take  action  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Converse,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  taken  from  us  our  friend 
and  highly  esteemed  Honorary  President,  Elisha  S.  Converse,  and,  be- 
ing desirous  of  paying  tribute  to  his  memory,  we,  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  members  of  the  New  England  Rubber  Club,  hereby  adopt 
the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved. — That  in  the  death  of  our  Honorary  President,  this  associa- 
tion has  lost  a  valued  friend  and  wise  counselor. 

Resolved. — That  the  rubber  industry  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its 
earliest  and  most  ardent  supporters,  and  one  who  has  been  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  an  enlightened  and  honorable  merchant. 

Resolved. — That  in  the  memory  of  his  life,  we  have  wiih  us  for  all 
time  an  example  of  a  pure  and  noble  manhood,  a  firm  determined  char- 
acter, a  genial  nature,  always  thoughtful  and  kindly  to  those  about  him. 

Resolved. — That  we  extend  to  his  family  our  appreciation  of  his  high 
and  noble  character,  and  our  sincere  sympathy  for  them  in  their  great 
loss. 

L.  D.  Apsley,  President.  G.  P.  Whitmore,  Treasurer. 

A.  W.  Stedman,  Vice  President.  E.  E.  Wadbrook,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  Club  was  represented  at  the  funeral  by  the  four  officers 
above  named,  and  by  Allen  L.  Comstock  and  John  H.  Flint,  di- 
rectors. The  Club  also  sent  a  beautiful  wreath  of  roses  to  the 
church. 

The  Boston  Belting  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Converse,  at  various 
times,  was  treasurer  and  president,  attended  the  funeral  in  a 
body,  and  were  represented  by  a  floral  tribute. 

*     »     * 

The  will  of  Mr.  Converse,  dated  October  22,  1902,  was  filed 
for  probate  on  June  9  at  East  Cambridge.  The  executors 
named  are  Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse,  his  son  ;  the  Hon.  John 
D.  Long,  late  secretary  of  the  navy  ;  Moorfield  Storey,  and 
Frank  B.  Bemis.  The  value  of  the  estate  is  estimated  at  $10,- 
000,000.  To  his  wife  Mr.  Converse  left  $1,000,000,  but  as  she 
is  deceased  this  will  be  added  to  the  residuary  estate.  To  each 
of  the  three  children  is  given  §350,000.  To  the  Maiden  Public 
Library,  $150,000  in  trust,  for  the  purchase  of  art  works,  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Maiden,  $15,000,  in  trust,  for  the  poor  ;  Mai- 
den Industrial  Aid  Society,  $25,000,  in  trust,  for  the  day  nurs- 
ery;  to  the  household  servants,  $3000;  to  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  $10,000,  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  employes; 
to  the  employes  at  the  company's  Boston  store,  $4000;  to 
Elisha  E.  Converse,  a  grandson,  $10,000  ;  to  various  other  rela- 
tives $1000  each,  for  the  purchase  of  a  memorial  of  his  affec- 
tion ;  to  Frederick  T.  Ryder,  for  many  years  Mr.  Converse's 
private  secretary,  $8000  ;  to  Howard  S.  Randall,  former  agent 
of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  in  New  York,  $10,000;  to 
Erskine  F.  Bickford,  manufacturing  agent  of  the  company,  and 
John  Robson,  of  Melrose,  $5000  each,  and  Thomas  Lang,  of 
Maiden,  $3000.  There  were  also  many  bequests  of  personal  be- 
longings, besides  bequests  of  land  to  members  of  the  family, 
eventually  to  be  used  for  public  parks  for  Maiden  and  Melrose. 
Of  the  residuary  estate,  one  third  of  the  principal  is  to  be  di- 
vided in  1910  among  his  children  and  their  heirs,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  1920  among  their  survivors. 
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RUBBER   PLANTING   IN   CEYLON   AND  THE  MALAY  STATES. 

As  Seen  by  The  Editor  of  "  The  India  Rubber  World." 


FOURTH    LETTER. 

Rubber  Trees  and  Tapping  at  Culloden.  —  Night  Tapping  — 
Rubber  Curing  House.— Oil  from  ffevea  Nuts. — Cost  of  Para  Rub- 
ber at  Colombo. — Arapolakanda  Estate. — Smoking  Ceylon  Rubber. 
— Sunnycroft  Estate. — Enemies  of  the  Ilevra. — A  Touch  of  Fever. 
— The  Forest  Conservator. — A  Paddy  Field  Experience. 

AT  the  close  of  my  first  day  at  Culloden,  when  the  sun 
had  dropped  low  enough  to  make  it  fairly  comfortable 
in  the  open,  at  Mr.  Harrison's  invitation  we  started 
out  to  see  the  rubber.  The  plantation  is  primarily 
for  tea,  the  rubber  having  been  planted  later  through  the  tea 
and  also  in  some  of  the  valleys.  The  land  is  very  rocky,  iron- 
stone abounding,  but  there  must  be  something  in  the  soil  that 
suits  the  Hevea,  for  it  flourished  wonderfully.  The  only  place 
where  it  did  not  appear  to  do  well  was  in  very  low  ground, 
where  there  was  no  drainage. 
The  swampy  portions  of  the 
land  have,  therefore,  been 
thoroughly  drained;  indeed, 
where  some  of  the  seven  and 
eight  year  old  rubber  now  is 
there  had  once  been  a  bog 
where  cattle  were  wont  to  get 
mired.  The  rubber  on  this 
soil,  which  was  very  rich,  had 
some  3  feet  of  drainage.  Of 
course  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  Htvea  would  grow  in 
such  soil  as  this,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  amazed  to 
see  it  flourishing  far  up  on 
rocky  hillsides,  and  sending 
its  laterals  in  all  directions  for 
food.  The  Hevea  has  proved 
itself,  in  Ceylon  at  least,  a 
most  voracious  surface  feeder, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  the  il- 
lustration of  the  uprooted  tree 
held  erect  between  two  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  with  the  laterals 
stretched  right  and  left,  show- 
ing a  growth  longer  than  the  tree  trunk  itself.  The  photograph 
from  which  my  illustration  was  made  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Carruthers,  and  is  most  graphic* 

The  tapping  of  the  trees  begins  just  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in 
the  morning,  for  through  the  middle  of  the  day  the  latex  does 
not  flow  freely,  but  starts  up  again  about  4  in  the  afternoon  and 
is  continued  until  dark.  The  trees  are  tapped  when  they  show 
a  girth  of  2  feet,  without  regard  to  their  age.  No  ladders  or 
supports  are  used  in  tapping,  as  it  wasn't  found  profitable  to 
tap  higher  than  a  coolie  can  reach  while  standing  on  the 
ground.  The  tool  is  a  very  simple  V-shaped  knife  with  two 
cutting  edges,  and  a  single  slanting  cut  about  8  inches  long  has 
been  found  to  be  best,  a  tin  cup  being  placed  under  the  lower 
end  of  the  cut  and  held  in  position  by  forcing  its  sharp  edge 
under  the  bark.  These  cuts,  by  the  way,  are  about  a  foot  apart, 
sometimes  closer,  and  all  run  in  the  same  direction,  the 
herring  bone  and  the  V-shaped  cuts  being  no  more  in  evidence. 

♦The  illustration  appeared  in  our  June  I  issue— page  299. 


VIEW  FROM   HILLY  ROAD  NEAR  CULLODEN. 


The  practice  is  also  followed  now  of  cutting  a  very  thin  shav- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  cut,  every  other  day  ;  eleven  times,  in 
other  words,  reopening  instead  of  tapping.  Before  placing  the 
tin  cup  under  the  cut,  it  is  rinsed  out  in  cold  water  to  keep  the 
latex  from  adhering  to  the  tin,  and  also  to  keep  it  from  too 
quick  a  coagulation.  While  I  was  there  a  very  interesting  ex- 
periment in  scraping  the  outer  bark  from  the  trees  had  just 
been  finished.  The  results,  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  were 
such  a  stimulation  to  the  lactiferous  ducts  that  the  flow  was  in- 
creased nearly  50  per  cent.  The  oldest  trees  on  this  plantation, 
by  the  way,  are  18  years,  and  have  produced  3  pounds  a  year ; 
by  scraping  the  outer  bark  off  they  expect  to  get  6  pounds  a 
year  from  each  of  these.  There  are  only  a  few  of  these  older 
trees,  however,  most  of  them  being  7  or  8  years  of  age.     All 

through  the  rubber  orchards 
on  this  estate  were  hundreds 
of  young  Para  trees  that  were 
self  sown ;  indeed  in  many 
places  they  had  come  up  so 
thickly  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 
The  workmen  on  this  estate, 
100  in  number,  are  all  Tamil 
coolies,  as  the  Singalese  do 
not  care  to  work,  preferring 
to  cultivate  rice,  a  good  crop 
of  which  insures  them  a  two 
or  three  years'  vacation.  By 
the  time  we  had  examined  a 
few  Castilloa  trees  that  were 
planted  by  way  of  experiment, 
night  had  fallen,  and  we 
wended  our  way  back  to  the 
bungalow,  where,  after  a  hot 
bath,  as  is  the  custom  of  the 
country,  we  sat  down  to  din- 
ner in  pajamas,  the  "  punkah 
walla "  stirring  the  heavy, 
moist  air  by  most  vigorous 
pulls  at  the  "punkah"  cord 
throughout  the  meal. 

The  rainfall  up  here  in  Kalu- 
tara  is  rather  more  than  down  at  the  coast,  being,  so  I  was  in- 
formed, 144  inches,  and  the  maximum  temperature  940  F. 
While  I  was  there  it  was  unusually  dry,  yet  the  rubber  looked 
well  and  there  was  a  record  of  six  weeks  without  rain,  which 
had  no  apparent  effect  upon  it.  The  next  morning  we  visited 
other  parts  of  the  plantation  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  fine  rub- 
ber. At  present  there  is  an  excellent  market  for  the  seed,  as 
so  many  new  plantations  are  going  in.  As  a  better  prepara- 
tion, however,  against  the  time  when  the  seed  will  be  a  drug 
in  the  market,  my  host  was  experimenting  with  an  oil  made 
from  the  seeds.  With  a  rude  native  mill  he  turned  out  an  oil 
which  the  native  women  eagerly  purchased  to  burn  before 
their  gods,  while  the  pressed  cake  made  an  excellent  food  for 
cattle.  During  the  forenoon  I  saw  a  large  Ceara  rubber  tree 
cut  down  and  it  seemed  to  have  no  latex  in  it  at  all.  I  also  saw 
a  Para  rubber  tree,  self  sown,  growing  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rock 
where  there  was  apparently  no  soil,  the  trunk  being  10  inches 
in  diameter  and  apparently  very  thrifty. 
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YOUNG    'HEVEA"  TREES. 
[Planted  among  lea  along  a  watercourse,  in  Kalatura  ;   view  in  1S9S.] 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  plantation  was 
the  rubber  curing  house,  where  the  milk  is  coagulated  and  the 
rubber  prepared  for  market.  This  is  a  one  story  brick  building, 
30  X  80  feet,  smelling  for  all  the  world  like  a  dairy  as  one  steps 
within  its  doors.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  long  table  upon 
which  are  hundreds  of  enamelled  iron  pans,  capable  of  holding 
about  a  quart  each.  Into  these  pans  the  milk  is  poured 
through  a  cheese  cloth  strainer,  after  having  been  previously 
strained  in  the  field.  .To  it  is  often  added  a  very  little  acetic 
acid — a.  few  drops  only.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  there  is  to  be  found  in  each  pan  a  pure 
white  pancake  of  rubber,  soft,  spongy,  and  full  of  water.  Each 
cake  is  then  rolled  on  a  zinc  covered  table  with  a  hand  roller 
and  much  of  the  water  thus  expressed.  The  name  of  the  estate 
is  then  stamped  upon  it  with  either  a  wooden  or  metal  die, 
when  it  is  ready  for  the  heater  room.  The  heaters  used  are 
simply  charcoal  ovens,  the  rubber  being  spread  on  wire  screens 
above  the  fire,  and  left  for  three  or  four  hours.  By  this  time 
the  pancakes  have  lost  about  50  per  cent,  in  weight  and  are  be- 
ginning to  assume  a  decidedly  darker  hue.  Cakes  in  the  con- 
dition described,  if  in  South  America  would  be  immediately 
marketed,  but  not  in  Ceylon.  From  the  heaters  they  go  to 
drying  racks,  where  they  are  air  dried  for  a  month  to  six 
weeks,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  weather,  and  are  shipped 
only  after  careful  examination  as  to  quality  and  dryness.  The 
care  which  the  planters  are  expending  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  rubber  is  the  best  sort  of  guarantee  that  the  quality  will  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  name  of  a 
plantation  on  a  cake  of  rubber  will  tell  its  value  almost  to  a 
penny.  To  follow  the  rubber  a  little  further  it  is,  when  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  planter,  packed  in  chests,  the  counter- 
part of  the  regulation  tea  chest,  made  of  "  momi  "  wood  that 
comes  in  shooks  from  Japan,  each  package  containing  about 
200  pounds. 

There  is  also  a  coarse  rubber  that  is  secured  by  picking  the 
scrap  from  tapped  trees.  It  is  a  very  excellent  rubber,  and 
while  I  was  there  it  found  a  market  at  3.1.  5,^/.,  while  the  fine 
was  bringing  4.5.  9'/id.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  it  is 
unwise  to  pick  the  film  of  rubber  out  of  the  tapping  wounds  in 
the  tree,  as  there  is  danger  that  insects  or  disease  enter  there. 
Such  a  theory  is  plausible,  but  so  far  I  have  not  heard  of  ill 
resulting  from  such  removal  of  the  air  dried  scrap. 

This  coarse  rubber,  by  the  way,  was  not  absolutely  clean  ; 
that  is,  it  contained  bits  of  bark,  and  vegetable  matter  often- 


FIFTEEN   YEAR  OLD       HEVEA"  TREES. 

[Planted  among  tea  on  an  estate  in  Kalatura  ;  view  in  1898 ;  "  herring-bone  " 
tapping  is  no  longer  practiced.] 

times.  As  labor  is  so  cheap,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water,  it 
could  be  very  easily  washed.  For  this  purpose  the  ordinary  cor- 
rugated roll  washer  that  is  used  in  the  rubber  factories  has  been 
suggested,  but  it  hardly  fits  the  case,  as  the  scraps  are  so  very 
small.  A  more  practical  plan  would  be  to  run  them  through  a 
winnowing  machine  such  as  is  used  to  blow  the  dirt  out  of 
peas  and  beans  and  let  the  air  blast  take  out  as  much  bark  as 
possible.  Then  if  necessary  use  a  washer  of  the  paper  engine 
type  to  wash  and  beat  the  rest  out.  Of  course,  for  quick  dry- 
ing the  gum  should  then  be  sheeted,  and  either  plain  or  cor- 
rugated rolls  would  accomplish  that,  and  it  could  hang  until 
dry.  There  is  so  little  of  the  scrap,  however,  that  the  simple 
winnowing  machine  is  probably  all  that  would  be  necessary 
or  profitable. 

The  time  will  come,  however,  when  the  coagulating  and 
drying  will  have  to  be  done  on  a  different  plan.  The  present 
method  takes  up  too  much  room  and  is  too  slow.  It  would  be 
perfectly  easy  to  have  coagulating  pans  that  would  deliver 
strips  of  rubber  10  feet  long,  a  foot  wide,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick.  These  strips  could  then  be  run  through  rolls 
that  would  squeeze  the  excess  water  out,  and  at  the  same 
time  imprint  the  plantation  name  every  few  inches.  Then  the 
strips  could  be  hung  up  to  dry  and  any  degree  of  artificial 
heat  applied  that  was  thought  best. 

There  have  been  suggested  also  a  variety  of  quick  coagulat- 
ing devices,  such  as  endless  belts  that  take  a  film  of  milk  into 
a  drying  chamber  and  deliver  it  to  the  other  side  coagulated 
and  dried.  Some  such  plan  may  prevail,  but  as  yet  the  plant- 
ers are  not  ready  for  it. 

After  many  experiments  the  manager  at  Culloden  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  only  the  very  early  morning  or  the  late  after- 
noon are  the  proper  times  to  tap,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
the  flow  of  latex  is  almost  nothing.  The  trees  are  therefore 
tapped  from  4  until  7  A.  M.,  and  after  3  30  p  M.  and  as  long 
as  it  is  light.  Indeed,  the  collection  of  the  latex  is  often 
done  by  torchlight.  As  an  instance  of  Mr.  Harrison's  alertness 
in  getting  all  he  can  out  of  the  trees  with  safety,  he  told  me  of 
a  series  of  experiments  that  he  was  about  to  institute  for  all 
night  tapping.  It  seems  he  learned  that  certain  sugar  estates 
did  all  their  cutting  of  the  cane  by  electric  light,  and  that  the 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  secured  was  much  larger  than  in 
the  day  time,  and  as  the  habit  of  the  Hevea  tree  pointed  toward 
more  latex  at  night  he  felt  that  a  similar  experiment  would  be 
justified. 
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HoSeI 

'   HEVEA"  TREES  AT  CULLODEN. 
[Seven  and  eight  years  old.] 

At  the  present  time  he  keeps  a  careful  record  of  the  produc- 
tion of  each  tree  and  for  this  purpose  the  trees  are  numbered. 
When  a  tree  has  a  circumference  of  30  inches  it  is  fit  to  tap, 
whether  it  is  5,  6,  7,  or  more  years  old.  His  first  year's  tapping 
in  1901  was  4010  trees,  from  which  he  secured  4600  pounds  of 
first  quality  Paid.  In  1902  the  production  was  about  the  same, 
the  production  for  1903  from  8300  trees  being  10,500  pounds. 
From  2500  trees  on  Heatherly,  which  has  just  come  in  bearing, 
he  gets  3500  pounds. 

To  show  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Harrison  is  seeking  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  Htvea,  he  has  even    had  the  leaves  analyzed  to 

know    just    what    they   get     in  Fresh.   Air  Dried. 

the  way  of  food  from  the  soil      Moisture 90.605',     10.60c, 

of  Culloden.     The  analysis  is      Organic  matter.  8  51c,     S5.150', 

as  follows:  Ash 849',      4250,r; 

The  analysis  of  the  organic  matter  showed  that  it  contained 
3.696  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  while  the  ash  showed  as  follows  : 

Phosphoric  acid 398)1  Lime 084', 

Potash 1.320,  Magnesia 2.117;? 

Hence  1000  pounds  dried  leaves  would  contain  about  4 
pounds  phosphoric  acid  ;  13.2  pounds  potash  ;  .8  pounds  lime  ; 
21. 1  pounds  magnesia;  and  37  pounds  nitrogen.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  leaf  is  curiously  rich  in  magnesia,  but 
whether  from  selection  or  force  of  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
to  say. 

Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  each  coolie  being  ex- 
pected to  get  latex  enough  to  produce  one  pound  of  dried  rub 
ber  a  day.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  them  as  they  troop 
up  to  the  curing  house  early  in  the  forenoon,  with  huge  tin 
cans  of  latex  on  their  heads,  and  to  note  how  they  watch  the 
straining  that  none  is  slopped  over,  and  even  rinse  cups,  cans, 
and  every  receptacle  and  add  it  to  the  rest  that  no  precious 
drop  escape. 

The  rubber  landed  in  Colombo  costs  16  cents  a  pound, 
United  States  money.  Just  to  let  the  skeptical  do  a  little 
bit  of  thinking,  and  by  the  skeptical  I  mean  the  majority  of 
rubber  manufacturers  who  believe  that  the  Para  from  the  Ama- 


zon is  a  better  business  proposition— just  to  start  them  think- 
ing, therefore,  I  want  to  ask  them  to  read  the  following: 

FINE  PARA    RUBBER    PROM   CEYLON. 

Sells  at  Liverpool,  per  pound $1.20 

Costs  f .  o.  b.  Liverpool 17 

Export  duty nil       .17 

Planters' profit $103 

FINE    PARA    RUBBER    FROM    BRAZIL. 

Sells  at  Liverpool,  per  pound $1.00 

Costs  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  minimum 21 

Export  duty 23        .44 

Profit $0.56 

The  above  figures  both  for  Ceylon  and  South  America  are 
very  small — that  is  the  cost  figures.  It  is  probable  that  20 
cents  a  pound  for  cost  in  Ceylon  would  be  nearer  actual  prac- 
tise, while  Para  rubber  costs  landed  in  Para  or  Man&os  often  40, 
50,  and  60  cents  a  pound,  the  figures  being  dependent  upon 
the  section  that  it  comes  from. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Tamil  coolie  whom  the  planters  em- 
ploy is  not  a  high  salaried  individual.  His  pay  averages 
about  13  cents  a  day,  United  States  money.  To  this  is  added 
the  coolie  "lines"  or  houses  which  are  free  of  rent  to  him, 
as  is  also  medical  attendance.  The  planters  keep  no  stores 
usually,  but  they  do  buy  rice  and  furnish  it  at  cost  to  their 
laborers,  the  allowance  being  1  bushel  a  week  for  a  man,  and 
)i  bushel  for  a  woman. 

It  was  while  sitting  on  the  cool  flags  under  the  broad  porch 
at  the  Harrison  bungalow  that  the  subject  of  snakes  came  up. 
Both  my  host  and  his  friend  acknowledged  that  cobras  were 
very  plentiful,  and  that  they  had  a  great  liking  for  cool  bunga- 
lows, which  they  sought  to  enter  whenever  they  thought  they 
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could  safely  do  so.  They  said  it  was  a  very  rare  thing,  how- 
ever, for  a  white  man  to  be  bitten  by  one.  But  the  natives  are- 
often  bitten,  and  sometimes 
fatally.  The  Singalese  won't 
kill  them,  as  they  think  the 
cobra  quite  likely  to  possess 
the  soul  of  some  dead  relative 
of  theirs.  The  Tamils,  how- 
ever, have  no  such  prejudice 
and  are  perfectly  willing  to 
slaughter  them  whenever  they 
can.  My  informants  acknowl- 
edged that  the  bite  of  the  co- 
bra was  very  venomous,  but 
not  necessarily  fatal.  They 
said  that  some  years  before 
there  had  lived  in  that  district 
a  man  who  was  known  as  the 
cobra  king,  who  not  only  cured 
snake  bites  in  others,  but  was 
proof  against  poison  himself. 
He  used  to  tease  the  snakes 
to  make  them  bite  him,  and 
even    rub   their    venom    into 


Mr.  Bagot  acknowledged  that  the  trees  were  set  back  somewhat, 
but  not  very  much.  The  general  opinion  in  Ceylon,  however, 
is  that  inundations  are  very  apt  to  kill  out  the  Hevea. 

The  oldest  rubber  on  this  plantation  is  some  15  to  18  years 
old,  planted  quite  closely  together  in  a  sheltered  nook.  In  this 
lot  the  outside  trees  which  get  the  sun  are  by  far  the  largest, 
one  that  I  measured  roughly  being  2  feet  in  diameter  and  60 
feet  high.  After  having  seen  all  of  the  rubber,  I  examined  the 
tea,  saw  what  sights  there  were,  and  spent  a  very  pleasent  even- 
ing with  Mr.  Bagot,  at  whose  bungalow  I  slept. 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  with  a  coolie  carrying  my  lug- 
gage, I  made  my  way  to  the  river  and  climbing  down  its  steep 
clayey  bank,  found  myself  aboard  the  steamer  Kaluganga. 
This  craft  was  some  60  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  with  a  small 
wood-burning  boiler  and  engine  amidships.  The  forward  deck 
was  reserved  for  the  whites,  while  the  blacks  huddled  together 
at  the  stern.  I  had  barely  embarked,  when  down  came  one  of 
Mr.  Wither's  coolies  with  two  steamer  chairs,  one  of  which  he 
had  thoughtfully  brought  for  me.  After  a  most  earsplitting 
whistle,  the  little  steamer  cast  off  and  started  down  the  deep, 
muddy  stream.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  pier  we  passed  the 
Clyde  estate,  which  shows  a  large  planting  of  tea  and  Para  rub- 
-ber,  the  trees  young,  straight,  and  tall.    The  run  down  the  river 

was  a  pleasant  one,  but  in  no 
way  exciting,  and  early  in  the 
forenoon  I  took  a  train  from 
Kalutara  and  was  again  back 
in  Colombo.  As  I  planned  to 
leave  for  the  Kelani  valley 
that  afternoon,  I  went  to  the 
Grand  Oriental  Hotel  for 
breakfast  and  a  siesta,  from 
which  I  was  awakened  by  a 
pleasant  young  reporter,  who 
interviewed  me  most  thor- 
oughly. I  want  to  say  in  pass- 
ing that  all  through  the  East 
the  newspaper  men  seemed 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
rubber  question  and  printed 
many  columns  of  things  that 
I  did  and  didn't  say.  When 
he  had  finished  with  me  I 
summoned  Miguel  and  we 
took  rickshaws  for  Maradana 
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cuts  on  his  arms,  and  apparently  without  the  least  injury.  But 
he  was  finally  attacked  by  a  sort  of  rheumatism,  which  made 
him  a  helpless  cripple,  and  he  went  back  to  England  to  get 
cured. 

Close  to  Culloden  is  Arapolakanda,  where  I  next  visited,  be- 
ing entertained  by  the  resident  manager,  Mr.  H.  V.  Bagot. 
He  has  but  fifteen  acres  of  Hevea  in  bearing,  and  gets  twenty 
pounds  a  day.  In  coagulating,  Mr.  Bagot  did  not  follow  exact- 
ly the  process  used  by  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Harrison,  the  differ- 
ence being  this;  he  added  no  acid  to  hasten  coagulation,  and 
also  smoked  the  rubber  over  a  fire  of  sawdust  ard  bark.  The 
final  drying  was  accomplished  by  spreading  on  wire  screens, 
and  not  a  pound  was  shipped  until  it  was  perfectly  dry  and 
transparent.  By  the  way,  he  reported  that  he  had  one  "  dumb  " 
tree  that  was  big.  thrifty,  and  apparently  exactly  like  the  others, 
but  that  it  gave  no  milk.  At  the  lower  end  of  Arapolakanda 
are  some  acres  of  marsh  land  that  have  been  drained  and  re- 
claimed and  on  which  is  standing  some  fine  rubber.  As  this 
land  is  near  the  river,  it  is  sometimes  inundated,  the  water 
standing  four  feet  up  on  the  trunks,  but  for  a  short  time  only. 


Junction   station  and  there  bought  tickets   for  Karawanella. 
After  a  somewhat  tiresome  ride  in   the  train   we  reached  our 
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destination  and  I  found  Mr.  W.  Forsythe,  of  the  Sunnycroft 
estate,  awaiting  me  with  a  very  swell  rig  consisting  of  a  fine 
horse  and  high  cart.  Into  the  trap  I  got,  and  Miguel  hiring 
a  bullock  hackery,  we  drove  merrily  off.  The  Forsythe  con- 
veyance soon  left  the  other  far  behind,  and  as  evening  fell 
and  it  began  to  grow  chilly,  I  was  moved  to  ask  how  much 
further  Sunnycroft  might  be.  I  then  learned  that  it  was  eight 
miles  from  the  station,  whereas  I  had  been  told  that  it  was 
two.  As  the  road  was  constantly  ascending,  it  grew  colder 
and  colder,  and  as  Miguel  had  my  coat,  I  suggested  to  Mr. 
Forsythe  that  I  was  in  for  a  chill.  He  therefore  stopped  at 
the  bungalow  of  a  planter  friend  and  secured  a  coat  for  me  and 
our  journey  was  then  continued.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  chill 
in  the  air,  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  ride  mightily,  as  the  road 
was  most  picturesque,  winding  through  native  villages,  cross- 
ing rivers  and  often  crowded  with  strange  conveyances.  Mr. 
Forsythe  entertained  me  very  pleasantly  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  we  walked  some  eight  miles  over  his  plantation. 
His  land  was  exceedingly  hilly,  but  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, showing  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  fine  tea.  He  also 
had  about  three  hundred  Hevea  trees  planted  in  1S97,  which 
would  average  40  inches  in  circumference.  In  addition  to  this 
he  had  planted  rubber  everywhere  through  his  tea,  but  very 
little  ol  it  was  over  2  years  old.  In  his  section  he  found  that 
when  the  Htvea  trees  were  young  it  was  a  constant  fight  to 
keep  the  porcupines  and  wild  pigs  from  eating  them.  He  was, 
therefore,  protecting  the  young  trees  in  certain  sections  with 
wire  fences,  the  lower  side  of  which  were  buried  in  the  ground. 
It  was  during  this  walk  that  I  discovered  what  it  meant  to 
get  chilled  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  to  have  that  chill  develop 
into  an  incipient  fever.  Although  the  sun  was  scorching  hot 
and  I  was  exercising,  1  wasn't  perspiring  a  particle.  When  we 
got  back  to  the  bungalow  in  the  early  afternoon,  therefore, 
after  due  apology  for  being  ill,  I  took  twenty  grains  of  quinine, 
and  wrapping  myself  in  blankets,  went  to  sleep.  The  quinine 
or  the  blankets  did  the  business,  and  the  next  morning   I   was 


able  to  take  a  bullock  hackery  at  5  o'clock  and  rattle  and  bump 
down  the  mountain  road  to  the  railroad  station,  whence  I  took 
train  for  Colombo. 

The  next  day  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Mr.  F.  Lewis, 
the  assistant  conservator  of  forests,  who  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  further  the  planting  interests  in  Ceylon,  and  whose  opinions 
on  rubber  are  most  sound.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  and  his  coworkers  were  continually  on 
the  outlook  for  the  appearance  of  disease  in  the  rubber.  He 
said  that  wherever  large  areas  of  anything  were  cultivated, 
nature  came  forward  with  some  disease  or  pest.  He  believed, 
however,  that  intelligence  and  vigilance  would  keep  such  visita- 
tions at  least  under  control.  I  asked  him  specifically  about  his 
idea  of  distances  in  planting  rubber,  and  his  conclusions  were 
almost  identical  with  my  own,  that  it  was  well  to  plant  closely 
at  first,  that  weeds  and  grass  might  be  kept  down  and  perhaps 
cut  out  the  weaklings  later.  Of  course  in  planting  through  tea 
no  such  close  setting  can  be  indulged  in. 

My  visit  to  Ceylon  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  as  I  was 
booked  to  sail  on  the  Bengal  on  the  20th.  Any  further  excur- 
sions that  I  took  into  the  country  were,  therefore,  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  of  adventures  I  had  none  except  that  little  affair 
with  the  water  buffalo.  It  came  about  through  my  desire  to  see 
a  paddy  field  at  close  quarters.  I  was  some  little  way  out  of 
town,  and  stepping  down  off  the  roadway  walked  out  on  the 
narrow  bank  of  clayey  mud  that  separated  one  rice  plot  from 
another.  There  were  hundreds  of  these  plots  and  miles  of  nar- 
row earthworks,  and  I  had  gotten  some  distance  out,  when  a 
huge  water  buffalo,  wallowing  in  the  mud,  made  up  his  mind 
that  I  was  an  intruder,  and  started  for  me.  As  he  weighed 
about  a  ton,  and  knew  the  country  anyhow,  I  didn't  stop  to 
argue,  but  raced  back  for  the  road.  I  am  considered  a  pretty 
fair  runner,  but  I  verily  believe  that  the  beast  would  have  caught 
me  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  native  who  ran  out  with  a  switch  and 
headed  him  off.  The  absurd  part  of  it  was  that  my  rescuer  was 
a  mite  of  a  boy,  his  only  clothing  being  a  red  string  round  his 
waist,  but  he  certainly  knew  the  proper  profanity  to  apply  to 
water  buffaloes. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  paddy  fields,  it  seems  a  shame  that 
the  very  best  land  of  Ceylon  should  be  given  up  to  the  culture 
of  rice.  If  those  same  fields  were  drained  and  planted  to  Para 
rubber,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  show  an  infinitely  big- 
ger profit,  even  if  those  who  turned  them  into  rubber  orchards 
paid,  as  an  annual  rental,  the  amount  of  rice  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  produce. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED] 
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SCIENTIFIC  VULCANIZATION  METHODS. 

BY  CHARLES  J.  TAGLIABUE. 
II. — AUTOMATIC   CONTROL    OF    TEMPERATURE. 

IN  every  branch  of  rubber  manufacture,  uniformity  of  product 
is  possible  only  by  maintaining  accurate  control  of  vul- 
canizing conditions.  In  practice,  dependence  is  placed  on  a 
heater  man  who  is  left  to  his  own  judgment  to  regulate  the 
heat  by  hand,  basing  his  adjustments  of  the  steam  inlet  and 
outlet  on  thermometer  readings.  With  such  a  system  only 
approximate  results  are  possible. 

Long  experiment  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  scien- 
tific system  of  automatic  time  and  temperature  control,  where- 
by, once  adjusted,  the  vulcanizing  process  is  perfectly  regulated. 
This  is  known  as  the  "  Tagliabue  system."  Its  proper  applica- 
tion necessitates  correct  plans  of  piping  and  ample  steam  sup- 
ply to  insure  its  uniform  and  rapid  distribution  to  all  parts  of 
the  heater  or  press,  and  the  instant  removal  of  the  air,  wet 
steam,  and  condensation. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  "  system  "  is  the  Pressure  Gover- 
nor, which  is  an  apparatus  for  throttling  the  steam  valve,  not 
in  accordance  with  the  initial  or  boiler  pressure  as  in  ordinary 
regulation,  but  in  accordance  with  the  pressures  inside  of  the 
heater  or  press.  The  mechanical  features  of  the  apparatus  aie 
so  simple  and  few  that  derangement  is  scarcely  possible,  or,  if 
it  takes  place,  it  can  be  quickly  remedied  by  any  mechanic  or 
engineer. 

When  the  governor  is  set  for  the  desired  temperature  or 
pressure,  it  is  necessary  only  to  turn  on  the  steam  and  the 
heater  practically  takes  care  of  itself.  As  there  is  a  definite 
equivalent  in  degrees  of  temperature  for  every  pound  of  pres- 
sure of  saturated  steam,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  weights 
for  the  governor  which  will  give  control  at  any  desired  degree 
of  heat,  and  as  all  the  observations  are  made  with  the  ther- 
mometer, it  is  virtually  temperature  control. 

It  is  true,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  when  the  cold  heater 
is  started,  that  the  temperatures  and  pressures  do  not  corre- 
spond, but  this  period  is  not  counted  in  as  part  of  the  actual 
curing  time.  As  soon  as  the  heater  becomes  thoroughly 
heated,  and  the  condensation  of  the  steam  is  again  normal,  the 
temperature  and  the  pressure  will  be  found  to  agree  absolutely 


and  invariably.  Thus  the  actual  time  of  curing  should  be 
measured  from  the  time  the  heater  has  reached  its  maximum 
temperature. 

Time  is  equally  important  with  temperature  in  vulcaniza- 
tion, and  should  be  as  exactly  regulated.  The  usual  method  is 
to  mark  on  the  heater  or  other  convenient  place  the  length  of 
cure,  or  time  when  it  should  end.  This  time  having  elapsed, 
the  heater  man  is  supposed  to  shut  off  steam  and  blow  off  the 
heater.  The  Tagliabue  automatic  system  shuts  off  the  steam 
at  the  expiration  of  the  cure,  and  if  desired  also  operates  a 
blow  off  valve,  to  blow  out  the  steam.  This,  in  conjunction 
with  the  temperature  controlling  device,  makes  the  process  of 
curing  practically  automatic  and  positive. 

The  diagram  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  entire  system 
as  applied  to  a  properly  piped  heater.  The  system  is  pneu- 
matic— i.  e.,  compressed  air  is  the  motive  power  for  operating 
the  controlling  valves.  The  air  compressing  outfit  of  the  sys- 
tem consists  of  a  small  steam  air  compressor  A1  and  air  storage 
tank  A,  mounted  on  a  suitable  stand.  The  compressor  is  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessary  lubricators,  the  steam  supply  is 
%"  and  the  exhaust  y&" .  The  tank  is  supplied  with  pressure 
gage,  and  from  the  top  is  taken  the  main  air  supply  line  A*, 
subdividing  into  the  branch  lines  A*,  supplying  the  pressure 
governor  B,  and  the  time  device  C.  The  air  pressure  required 
is  15  pounds  or  more.  To  maintain  this  pressure  constant  the 
controlling  valve  A-  is  placed  on  the  steam  line  to  compressor, 
and  connected  to  storage  tank  as  shown.  This  valve  can  be 
adjusted  for  any  required  air  pressure,  and  will  control  the  sup- 
ply of  steam  to  the  compressor,  so  that  the  desired  pressure  of 
air  will  be  maintained,  with  a  minimum  use  of  steam.  As  the 
amount  of  air  used  by  each  device  is  small,  this  compressor 
will  furnish  the  air  for  quite  a  number.  The  air  intake  to  com- 
pressor is  placed  out  of  doors,  and  should  be  located  away  from 
the  steam  vapor  or  dust.  This  compressor  requires  little  steam, 
and  never  stops.  If  properly  supplied  with  oil  it  will  take  care 
of  itself.  In  the  bottom  of  the  storage  tank  is  a  blow  off  valve, 
Aa,  for  blowing  off  at  intervals  accumulated  water  and  oil. 

The  pressure  governor  £  is  provided  with  a  flange  for  secur- 
ing it  to  the  wall  near  the  heater  or  press.  The  lever  is  hung 
on  knife  edges  and  is  as  accurate  as  a  scale  beam  as  it  rests  on 
a  rubber  diaphragm  in  the  circular  base.     Above  the  lever  is  a 
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circular  casing,  containing  the  air  valves  operated  by  the  lever. 
The  base  containing  the  diaphragm  is  connected  to  heater  or 
press  by  means  of  pipe  B~.  To  the  top  is  connected  the  air 
supply  pipe  A°,  and  the  air  discharge  pipe  A\  which  latter  is 
connected  to  diaphragm  valve  B1. 

The  diaphragm  valve  B1  is  placed  on  the  steam  line  to  the 
heater,  and  is  of  the  globe  type.  On  the  bonnet  is  screwed  a 
cast  iron  frame,  in  the  top  of  which  is  secured  a  rubber  dia- 
phragm. The  stem  of  the  valve  is  sliding,  surrounded  by  a 
volute  spring,  and  topped  with  a  wooden  saucer,  resting  against 
the  rubber  diaphragm.  When  the  latter  is  actuated,  it  presses 
against  the  saucer  which  forces  down  the  sliding  stem,  com- 
presses the  spring  and  closes  the  valve.  When  the  air  dis- 
charges, the  diaphragm  collapses;  the  steam  pressure  under 
the  seat  of  the  valve,  by  the  aid  of  the  spring,  forces  back  the 
stem,  and  opens  the  valve. 

The  pressure  governor  operates  thus:  A  weight  equivalent 
to  the  pressure  denoting  the  temperature  desired,  is  placed  on 
the  hanger  at  the  end  of  the  lever.  Cock  B"  admitting  com- 
pressed air  to  the  governor  is  opened,  and  steam  turned  into 
the  heater  or  press  at  the  hand  valve  D-.  The  steam  pressure 
in  the  heater  or  press  is  communicated  to  the  diaphragm  of  the 
governor,  through  the  pipe  B-,  and  when  the  desired  pressure 
nas  been  reached,  the  diaphragm  actuates  the  lever,  which  in 
turn  operates  the  air  inlet  valve  in  the  upper  casing  B,  permit- 
ting the  passage  of  air  into  the  pipe  A" ,  compressing  the  dia- 
phragm in  steam  valve  Bl,  forcing  down  the  stem  and  shutting 
off  the  steam.  When  the  pressure  falls  the  fractional  part  of  a 
pound,  the  governor  diaphragm  collapses  slightly,  lowers  the 
lever,  closing  the  air  inlet  valve,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  an 
air  discharge  valve, which  relieves  the  steam  valve  diaphragm  of 
the  air  pressure,  causing  it  to  collapse,  and  permitting  the  steam 
valve  to  open  again.  During  the  curing  process  the  diaphragm 
steam  valve  B1  is  rarely  wide  open,  or  fully  closed,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  governor  is  so  sensitive  that  it  keeps  the  valve 
throttling,  responding  instantly  to  the  slightest  change  of  pres- 
sure, and  delivering  just  the  requisite  amount  of  steam  to  main- 
tain the  vulcanizer  at  the  exact  temperature  or  pressure  de- 
sired. 

The  clock  C  and  diaphragm  steam  valves  C1  and  C2  consti- 
tute the  time  device  of  the  system.  The  valve  C1  is  on  the 
steam  supply  line  to  the  heater,  and  when  actuated  by  the  clock, 
it  opens  and  blows  out  steam.  The  clock  dial  is  marked  for 
60  or  more  minutes,  moving  from  left  to  right.  At  the  o  of 
the  dial,  the  lever  of  a  pneumatic  valve  projects  and  engages 
a  spindle  projecting  above  the  top  of  the  case.  The  clock  is 
provided  with  a  pointer  or  hand,  which  can  be  set  for  the  time, 
and  then  clamped  to  the  spindle  or  shaft. 

Compressed  air  is  supplied  by  pipe  A5  and  connected  with 
valves  C1  and  C~  by  A'\  operating  as  follows:  Air  cock  C  is 
opened  admitting  air  to  the  pneumatic  valve  of  the  clock,  the 
hand  is  set  for  the  time  required  for  the  cure.  The  hand  trav- 
els to  the  left,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  it  will  trip  the 
lever  of  the  pneumatic  valve,  and  thus  turn  on  air  into  pipe  A'\ 
which  will  operate  the  diaphragms  of  valves  C1  and  C3,  there- 
by shutting  off  and  blowing  out  the  steam,  so  that  without  the 
necessity  of  handling  any  valves,  the  heater  may  be  opened 
and  goods  taken  out.  The  operation  of  the  clock  is  independ- 
ent of  that  of  the  governor. 

A  special  feature  of  this  system  is  that  either  or  both  the 
governor  and  time  device  can  be  instantly  thrown  out  of  ser- 
vice by  merely  closing  the  air  cocks  Bs  and  Cs  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, and  the  heater  can  be  operated  by  hand  in  the  usual  way. 

Besides  showing  the  application  of  the  pressure  governor  and 
the  ti  me  device,  the  diagram  illustrates  a  correct  plan  of  piping 


for  a  hose  heater,  with  the  necessary  fittings  and  their  best  lo- 
cation. 1)  represents  the  steam  supply  from  boiler,  and 
Z>'  D1  D1  -D1  the  2"  steam  supply  to  heater  with  three  1"  in- 
lets. This  supply  is  so  piped  as  to  give  an  equal  volume  of 
steam  to  each  of  three  inlets,  insuring  a  uniform  distribution  of 
steam  in  the  heater.  D*  represents  l"  steam  supply  to  bottom 
of  heater  with  two  inlets,  and  E  E  discharge  pipe  from  heater. 
F F  represents  the  air  blow  off  valves,  which  should  be  at  least 
i%"  to  vent  the  air  quickly. 

G  G  represents  the  mercury  thermometers,  screwed  into  spe- 
cial fiuings,  insuring  steam  circulation.  //  represents  similar 
fitting  for  a  recording  thermometer.  This  fitting  is  provided 
with  steam  circulation  cock,  also  with  opening  for  attaching 
steam  gage  and  pressure  governor  connection.  /  represents 
the  ordinary  spring  pressure  gage.  J  J  represents  the  record- 
ing thermometer  with  its  connecting  tube,  which  can  be  25  or 
more  feet  in  length.  A' represents  the  heater,  and  L  the  steam 
separator. 

The  application  and  operation  of  the  pressure  governor  is 
virtually  the  same  for  a  press,  and  the  same  general  plan  of 
steam  supply  should  be  used — i.e.,  uniform  distribution  of 
steam  to  the  platens.  Mechanical  goods  presses  running  at 
the  same  heats  can  be  piped  in  groups,  so  that  one  pressure 
governor  can  be  used  to  control  the  steam  in  all  of  them.  As 
many  as  twelve  or  more  presses  may  be  controlled  by  one  gov- 
ernor, with  absolute  certainty. 


NEW  DRIER  FOR  FIRE  HOSE. 


THE  new  rotary  fire  hose  drier  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
designed  for  use  in  fire  stations.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
cylindrical  in  form,  occupying  a  space  only  4  feet  square  and  8 
feet  high,  which  in  itself  is  a  recommendation  where  space  is 
limited.  In  this  drier  the  wet  hose  is  subjected  to  currents  of 
air  which  evaporate  all  moisture. 
The  rotary  motion  of  the  hose  very 
materially  aids  the  work  of  the  ex- 
haust fan  at  the  bottom  of  thecyl- 
inder.  The  hose  in  the  case  rests 
lightly  upon  cylindrical  racks,  with 
sufficient  space  between  coils  to  pre- 
vent contact.  The  kind  of  motor 
used  depends  upon  the  available 
motive  power,  electricity  being  pre- 
ferable. The  motor  revolves  the 
hose  shaft  and  fan,  causing  a  strong 
current  of  air  (about  3000  feet  a 
minute)  to  pass  rapidly  through  the 
drier  and  over  and  around  the  hose, 
the  exhaust  fan  at  the  bottom  re- 
volving five  times  as  fast  as  the 
hose,  creating  double  currents  of  air. 
The  rate  of  speed  can  be  regulated  at  will,  the  whole  operation 
being  under  perfect  control  at  all  times.  It  winds  and  un- 
winds as  easily  as  a  ball  of  yarn.  It  can  be  operated  by  one 
man,  who  can  handle  600  feet  of  hose  at  one  charge  with  no 
trouble  and  practically  no  labor.  The  device  is  substantially 
constructed,  all  the  interior  work  being  of  iron,  steel,  and  wood, 
the  exterior  or  casing  of  wood  natural  finish,  the  whole  pre- 
senting a  neat  appearance.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  hose  very 
materially  aids  the  work  of  the  exhaust  fan  at  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  The  cost  is  less  than  that  of  the  hose  towers  in  com- 
mon use.  Manufactured  by  the  recently  incorporated  Rotary 
Fire  Hose  Drier  Co.,  No.  910  Cumberland  street,  Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  high  price  of  rubber,  and  the  continued  short  time 
movement  in   the    Lancashire  cotton  trade,  are  prov- 
ing  adverse   factors    of   some    moment  with   regard 
to   the  mechanical  rubber   trade.     There    can    be    no 
doubt  that  the  class  of   merchants  known  as  mill  furnishers 
have  been  experiencing  a  bad  time.     But  little 
high   price     0f  the  rubber  used  in  the  mills  and  workshops  of 
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industrial  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  ordered 
at  first  hand,  the  mill  furnisher,  as  middleman,  still  holding  an 
important  position,  from  which  it  must  be  said  the  rubber  man- 
ufacturer has  no  wish  to  oust  him,  owing  to  so  many  of  the 
orders  being  of  small  magnitude.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  high  price  of  the  raw  material  the  manufacturer  hazards 
various  theories  in  his  rage  and  impotence,  these  theories,  be  it 
said,  being  of  a  diversified  character.  Meeting  the  other  day  a 
merchant  engaged  in  the  rubber  export  trade  in  Brazil,  I  asked 
him  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  price.  His  answer 
was  immediate  and  concise  :  "  It  is  the  greed  of  your  millionaire 
rubber  merchants  in  England  ;  it  is  they  who  are  making  money 
out  of  a  situation  which  they  have  created  ;  there  are  not  for- 
tunes being  made  out  of  rubber  in  Brazil."  I  give  this  answer 
for  what  it  is  worth.  Of  course  there  may  bean  effective  reply 
from  the  other  side.  In  the  event  of  such  being  forthcoming,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Editor  will  accord  it  an  equal  publicity. 
Those  who  read  their  India  Rubber  World  diligently  will 
notice  in  the  last  issue  the  remark  of  a  Brazilian  merchant  to 
the  effect  that  any  rise  in  the  price  of  rubber  goes  to  benefit 
those  who  engage  and  fit  out  the  seringuieros.  My  informant, 
however,  was  not  inclined  to  accede  to  this  view,  but  was  em- 
phatic that  all  the  large  profits  were  made  in  Liverpool.* 

The  excuse  put  forward  by  sundry  shoemakers  who  have  got 
into  financial  diffculties  is,  that  the  repairing  branch  of  their 

businesses  has  fallen  off  considerably,  owing  to  the 
rubber      introduction  of  the  rubber  heel.     That  this  plaint 

has  some  foundation  in  fact  cannot  be  denied,  for 
it  is  quite  surprising  the  amount  of  business  which  is  being  done 
in  this  line.  On  enquiry  of  one  of  our  largest  rubber  firms  the 
other  day  as  to  the  state  of  trade,  I  found  that  despite  quiet- 
ness in  some  branches,  the  rubber  heel  demand  kept  them  quite 
busy,  the  output  indeed  being  as  much  as  five  tons  per  day. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  incorrect  to  multiply  this  figure  by  300 
or  so  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  yearly  business,  but  still  this 
daily  production,  even  if  only  intermittent,  seems  worth  special 
mention. 

Elsewhere  I  have  made  a  remark  on  the  Ceard  tree  in  Cey- 
lon, and  now  propose  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  rubber  in 

general.    The  Ceara  or  manicoba  rubber  has,  in 
ceara       Great   Britain,  at  any  rate,  always  held  a  rather 

RUBBER 

doubtful  position,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
statement  as  to  liability  to  decay  is  based  on  any  very  sure 
foundation.  In  my  own  experience  the  premature  decay  of  a 
large  number  of  cycle  tire  covers  was  attributed  to  the  fact  of 
Ceara  rubber  being  almost  exclusively  used,  but  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  incorrect  vulcanization  had  not  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.     The  chief  objection  urged  against  the  rubber  to- 


*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether,  il  the  opinion  of  the  merchant 
quoted  by  our  correspondent,  "the  millionaire  rubber  merchants  in  England  " 
make  profits  also  on  the  rubber  shipped  direct  from  the  Amazon  river  to  New 
York— one  half  or  more  of  the  entire  Para  output.— The  Editor. 


day  is  the  variable  amount  of  impurities  it  contains,  and  it  is 
clear  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  market  for  this 
rubber  extended  should  look  closely  into  this  matter.  It  is 
really  only  a  matter  of  carelessness,  or  perhaps  greed,  on  the 
part  of  the  collectors.  The  rubber  as  it  slowly  exudes  from  the 
cut  could  be  pulled  off  the  tree  in  quite  a  clean  condition,  but 
the  collector  prefers  to  do  this  work  with  his  knife,  which  action 
brings  off  a  considerable  amount  of  bark  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
the  rubber.  Ceard  rubber  which  comes  to  Europe  may  lose 
over  30  per  cent.,  and  its  purchase  is  felt  to  be  rather  too  much 
of  a  speculation.  That  the  amount  exported  from  Ceara  could 
be  largely  augmented  both  from  wild  and  cultivated  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  Frenchman  has  a  large 
plantation  of  the  trees  in  the  state,  the  product  of  which  will 
be  shortly  on  the  market.  In  all  probability  our  manufacturers 
will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  properties  of  the  rub- 
ber without  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  loss  on  washing 
which  has  been  so  much  against  it  in  the  past. 

Still  on  the  topic  of  raw  rubber,  a  fact  which  has  recently 

come  to  my  notice  seems  worthy  of  record.     Some  years  ago 

a   South  American    merchant  who  was  exporting 

rather     some  Pernambuco  rubber  to  a  British  rubber  man- 

doubtful    ufacturing  firm,  suggested  to  the  latter  that  as  this 

ADVICE.  &  •        s& 

class  of  rubber  was  carelessly  collected  and  often 
badly  coagulated  by  the  alum  method,  he  would  probably  ob- 
tain a  better  price  if  it  was  sold  free  from  resinous  matters.  A 
leading  official  of  the  firm,  however,  informed  him  that  they 
preferred  the  rubber  in  its  sticky  state,  and  stated  further  that 
if  he  took  the  resins  out  they  would  have  to  replace  them.  Now 
this  may  be  quite  true  for  the  particular  work  the  firm  in 
question  wanted  the  rubber  for,  but  it  led  the  inquirer  for  years 
to  believe  that  resinous  matters  formed  an  important  part  of  tl  e 
rubber.  I  am  sure  that  there  have  been  plenty  of  buyers  of 
Pernambuco  rubber  in  the  past  who  would  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  its  "tarry  "  components,  and  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  the  suggested  reform  should  have  been  abandoned  conse- 
quent on  the  above  statement  made  to  an  exporter. 

Anything  I   may  say  on  this  subject  will  no  doubt  prove 
rather  flat  and  uninteresting  during   the   publication   of  our 

Editor's  travel  notes,  but  perhaps  a  word  or  two 
ceylon      (rom  London  by  way  of  addendum  will  not  be  alto- 

RUBBER.  ,  ,      ,  ,   ,  1      l     j 

gether  out  of  place.  I  have  recently  had  some  con- 
versation with  a  Ceylon  planter  of  many  years  standing  now 
taking  a  holiday  in  England.  From  what  he  said  they  seem  to 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  prices  obtained  for  the  Pari 
rubber.  I  suggested  that  when  shipments  in  larger  bulk  are 
affected  the  price  would  probably  fall.  He  agreed  with  me  in 
this  prognostication  but  did  not  seem  at  all  upset  by  the  idea 
as  indeed  there  seemed  no  reason  to  considering  the  figures  he 
gave  me  as  to  the  cost  of  production.  On  turning  the  conver- 
sation over  to  Ceara  rubber  I  struck  a  regretful  chord  in  his 
mind.  "  If  we  had  never  heard  of  Ceard  rubber,"  he  said,  "  at 
the  time  when  we  introduced  it  about  20  years  ago,  we  should 
have  been  much  better  off  than  we  are  to-day." 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  engaged   in  mining  operations  in 
Venezuela  writes  to  know   if  I  can  tell  him  what  is  the  matter 

with  the  Balata  market  over  here.     He  says  that 
balata      tne  3aiata  business  is  in  a  very  bad  state  owing  to 

the  low  price,  and  that  the  merchants  in  Ciudad 
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Bolivar  are  holding  their  stocks  and  that  also  the  regular  col- 
lectors in  the  forest  have  stopped  work.  He  suggests  that  it 
is  being  obtained  elsewhere.  Certainly  the  Guianas  have  of 
late  got  back  to  something  like  their  old  figures  of  production 
but  I  imagine  that  the  root  of  the  evil  complained  of  is  that  the 
supply  has  overstepped  the  demand.  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
new  demand  in  this  country  or  that  the  principal  users  have 
increased  their  purchases  to  any  material  extent.  In  fact  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  demand  has  decreased  owing  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  rubber  cored  golf  ball  for  the  old  type  made  of 
solid  gutta.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Balata  entered  pretty 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  solid  gutta  ball  and  the  de- 
creased demand  for  this  type  of  ball  seems  a  very  feasible 
explanation  of  the  present  depression  in  Venezuela. 

There  seems  to  be  something  of  an  upset  in  this  market  as 
far  as  retail  prices  are  concerned.     One  reads  in  the  shop  win- 
dows that  the  35.  6d.  sponge  can  now  be  obtained  for 
2s.  yi.  and  small  ones  are  now  priced  as  low  as  y%d.. 
though  for  a  long  time  the  lowest  price  was  2s.  The 
bulk  of  those  on  offer  bear  a  label  inscribed  with  Slav  charac- 
ters, the  import  of  which  is  rather  a  mystery  to  the  great  bulk 
of  purchasers.     I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  British  firm  put- 
ting this  article  on  the  market. 

To  judge  by  the  newspaper  notices  and  expressions  of  public 

interest  one  would  imagine  that  the  use  of  rubber  pavement, 

as  in  the  entrance  to  the  new  buildings  of  the 

rubber         Savoy   Hotel,  London,  was  a  novelty  of  to-day. 

PAVEMENTS-  '  '  ' 

It  is  no  reflection,  however,  on  Messrs.  Charles 
Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  whose  work  has  just  attraced  so  much 
attention,  to  say  that  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
put  down,  many  years  ago,  at  Euston  station,  rubber  pavement 
of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  such  pavement  from  points  of 
view  other  than  its  wearing  capacity,  that  it  has  not  been  util- 
ized to  a  greater  extent  under  like  circumstances;  perhaps  a 
fillip  will  now  be  given  to  this  branch,  though  with  rubber  at 
its  present  price  the  time  seems  none  too  favorable. 

The  tenor  of  the  report   made  by  the  Automobile  Club  on 

the  extended   trials  of  side  slip  preventives,  is   to  the  effect 

that  the  desired  effect  has   not  yet  been  obtained. 

side  slip  kty  professionai  profits  are  not  such  as  to  permit 
of  the  purchase  of  a  thousand  guinea  car,  so  that  I 
cannot  speak  from  personal  experience,  but  from  what  my 
friends  tell  me,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
side  slip  is  to  stay  at  home  when  the  going  is  greasy.  The 
various  devices  of  metal  studs,  leather  bands,  etc.,  are  said  to 
be  certainly  effective  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  detract  from  the  life  of  the  rubber  and  lead,  therefore, 
to  additional  expense  of  up-keep. 

The  fear  that  the  damages  for  libel  awarded  against  Captain 

Guy  Burrows,  for  certain  statements  in  his  book  ("  The  Curse  of 

Central  Africa"),   would    prove   a  severe 
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maladministration,  knock  to  the  Congo  agitation  in  England, 
has  been  falsified  by  the  event.  Earl  Percy 
has  just  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  "it  is  impos- 
sible to  excuse  a  system  under  which  the  collection  of  rubber 
is  made  an  excuse  for  insensate  and  inhuman  barbarities."  It 
is  clear,  from  the  attitude  of  both  sides  of  the  House  and  from 
what  has  transpired  at  public  meetings  throughout  the  country, 
that  the  nation  generally  is  deeply  stirred  in  the  matter.  In 
this  we  seem  to  have  only  America  and  Italy  with  us,  the  case 
being,  it  appears,  not  of  sufficient  commercial  interest  to  the 
other  Powers  to  call  for  their  active  interest.  As  matters  stand 
at  present  there  seems  no  immediate  likelihood  of  action  by  the 
Powers  in  concert,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  has  got  a  pledge  from 


the  Congo  State  government  that  an  exhaustive  inquiry  shall 
be  held  into  the  whole  character  of  the  administration  and  the 
conduct  of  local  officials  and  licensed  companies.  It  hardly 
seems  that  this  sort  of  inquiry  will  be  strong  enough,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  result  went  to  show  that  the 
whole  agitation  was  got  up  by  merchants  from  mercenary 
motives,  as  so  strongly  alleged  in  Brussels. 

During  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  trains  between 

Southport  and  Liverpool  have  been  worked  by  electricity  two 

fatal  accidents  have  occurred,  owing  to  contact 

electrical     with  the  "live"  rail.      The  public  excitement 

danqerY        has  natura"y  Deen  aroused  to  the  annoyance  of 

the  contractors,  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co.,  who 

point  out  that  in  each  case  the  victims  were  trespassers  on  the 

line.     This  certainly  is  the  case,  but  if  such  fatalities  continue 

serious  doubts  will  arise  as  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  this 

system  of  electrification  in  populous  districts,  and  this  may  lead 

to  a  setback  in  what  promised  to  be  a  revolution   in  suburban 

railway  working. 

I  understand  that  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Phillips,  the  well 
known  electric  cable  manufacturers  of  Charlton,  near  London, 
intend  to  convert  their  business  from  a  private 
jottings  'nt0  a  PUD''C  limited  company,  and  that  Mr.  Claud 
Johnson,  the  principal  partner,  intends  to  relin- 
quish active  interest  in  the  concern.  The  capital  with  which 
the  new  company  is  credited  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a 
million,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  ,£400,000  is  the 
correct  figure.  =  =  On  May  28  a  party  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Marine  Engineers  visited  the  Silvertown  works  of  the 
India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limit- 
ed. The  visit  is  noteworthy  because  of  the  great  disinclination 
evinced  by  British  rubber  manufacturers  to  allow  visitors  to  go 
through  the  works.  Messrs.  Siemens  &  Co.,  the  electric  cable 
makers,  are  an  exception  to  this,  but  it  is  the  common  thing 
to  see  in  the  waiting  room  some  such  notice  as  "  Visitors  are 
respectfully  informed  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
works." 

BY  the  death  at  Cannes  in  the  spring  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Douglas, 

Sr.,  the  North  British   Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  lost  the  chief 

guiding  spirit  in  its  works  management.     For 

personal       more  than  40  years  the  deceased  had  control  of 

MENTION.  , 

the  manufacturing  operations,  coming  over  from 
America  somewhere  in  the  fifties.*  The  circumstance  which 
led  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  Edinburg  and  the  energy 
which  he  showed  in  widening  the  scope  of  his  company's  oper- 
ations, form  a  very  prominent  chapter  in  the  life  history  of  the 
big  Edinburg  factory.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  deceased  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  son,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  manager  of  the  proofing  department 
in  the  works. ==The  official  announcement  made  by  the  Hyde 
Rubber  Works,  Limited,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Dawes 
had  relinquished  his  position  in  the  management,  came  in  the 
light  of  a  surprise  to  many,  seeing  what  a  prominent  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  foundation  of  the  present  company. ==I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Coutts,  of  the  Erwell  and  Eastern 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  recovered  from  his  somewhat  pro- 
longed illness,  and  is  back  again  controlling  the  works  manage- 
ment.==Mr.  J.  E.  Baxter  of  the  Leyland  and  Birmingham  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  has  returned  to  England  after  a  lengthy  tour 
in  South  Africa.  I  gather  that  there  is  no  project  on  hand  to 
start  the  rubber  manufacture  in  the  new  colonies,  though  of 
course  there  are  great  potentialities  for  retail  business  develop- 
ment. 


*  Mr.  Douglas  went  to  Edinburgh  from  the  factory  of  L.  Candee  &  Co  iNew 
Haven,  Connecticut),  the  oldest  rubber  shoe  factory  in  existence.— The  Editor. 
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THE  RUBBER  PLANTING  COMPANIES. 


MEXICAN    TROPICAL    PLANTERS     CO. 

[Plantation  "  Columbia  "  ;  Postoftice,  Santa  Lucrecia,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Office :  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.] 

THIS  company, originally  incorporated  in  Missouri  in  1898, 
with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  has  been  reorganized 
by  its  own  shareholders,  with  an  increase  of  capital 
from  $200,000  to  §500,000,  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware.  The  object  is  to  provide  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  another  tract  of  the  company's  large  holdings  of 
land.  It  is  the  intention  to  plant  500  acres  additional  to  rubber, 
to  plant  more  sugar  cane  and  enlarge  the  cane  mill,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  cattle.  The  company's  headquarters 
are  removed  to  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  where  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  capital  is  held,  and  there  is  a  new  list  of  officers. 
George  D.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  state  agent  for  Pennsylvania 
of  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  becomes  president ;  John  G. 
Reading,  president  of  the  Susquehanna  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 
Co.  of  Williamsport,  is  vice  president,  and  Riley  W.  Allen, 
of  Williamsport,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Delbert  J.  Haff,  of 
Kansas  City,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  company  and  formerly 
its  president,  remains  on  the  board,  as  also  does  Robert  D. 
Evans,  a  former  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
Louis  Kunz  remains  plantation  manager. 

THE    TEHUANTEPEC    RUBBER    CULTURE   CO 

[Plantation  "Rubio",  canton  of  Manatitlan,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Office  :  No.  8t  Wall  street,  New  York. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  this  company,  at 
their  registered  offices  in  New  Jersey,  on  June  15,  the  board 
was  reelected.  A  favorable  financial  report  was  presented, 
showing  cash  expended  to  date  in  developing  the  plantation, 
$436424.46;  cash  assets,  $71,152.12,  and  subscription  contracts 
sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  company  during  the 
development  period.  A  report  from  the  resident  plantation 
manager,  Mr.  A.  B.  Luther,  gave  an  encouraging  account  of 
the  progress  of  plantation  work — growth  of  trees  of  former 
plantings,  new  planting  this  year,  and  general  improvement 
work.  The  Tehuantepec  company,  in  common  with  several 
other  planting  companies  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  are 
arranging  for  the  importation  of  Japanese  laborers. 

ISTHMUS    PLANTATION    ASSOCIATION    OF    MEXICO. 

[Plantation  at  Del  Corte,  district  of  Juchilan.  state  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  Office  : 
Herman  building,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  [See  The  India  Rubbhk  Wori  d,  July 
1,  1903-page  337.] 

The  annual  inspection  this  spring  was  made  by  Wilmer  Sieg. 
a  Milwaukee  business  man  chosen  by  the  other  shareholders 
for  the  purpose.  He  reports  the  acreage  improved,  to  the  end 
of  1903,  at  3474,  with  1 81 3  fully  planted.  The  number  of  trees 
and  plants  placed  to  date  has  been  : 

1900.  1901.  iuoa.  1903.  Total. 

Rubber 4,332     41,678     48,130     115,208     209,348 

Coffee H7,774     73-562     46,908       12,403     250,647 

Also,  1268  cacao  plants  set  out  in  1901  and  7337  bananas  and 
15,000  pineapples  in  1902.  The  roadmaking  had  progressed  to 
78,272  meters  [^about  48^  miles].  A  list  of  50  plantation 
buildings  is  given,  including  26  for  laborers.  The  number  of 
laborers,  exclusive  of  contract  work,  was  223  in  1902  and  254  in 
1903.  The  gross  proceeds  of  "  side  crops  " — principally  corn — 
are  given  at  $48,561.04  (Mexican),  and  the  net  proceeds,  applic- 
able to  dividends,  at  $39,402.81.  Over  1 100  acres  were  planted 
in  corn  in  1903.  The  coffee  is  beginning  to  bear.  Land  has 
been  cleared  for  sugar  cane  and  additional  rubber. 


COLISEO    SUGAR    PLANTATION    CO. 

[Plantation  "  Coliseo,"  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.     Office  :  40S-409  Pabst  build- 
ing, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,] 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  Mexico; 
capital  $500000.  Own  5000  acres  in  Vera  Cruz,  near  the  Na- 
tional Tehuantepec  railway.  Have  issued  5000  twenty  year 
plantation  bonds,  offered  at  $300  cash,  or  on  time,  to  provide 
for  planting  India-rubber  and  sugar,  principally,  with  perhaps 
other  crops.  Officers:  Dr.  H.  A.  Wolter,  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
president;  A.  W.  Priest,  Appleton,  Wis.,  vice  president;  D.  C. 
Burdick,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  secretary.  Plantation  conveyed  to 
Royal  Trust  Co.  (Chicago)  during  development  period. 
PROCEEDS   OF   RUBBER   PLANTING   IN   CEYLON. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Bagot,  manager  of  Arapolakanda  estate,  in  the 
Kalutara  district,  Ceylon,  writing  to  The  India  Rubber 
World,  in  regard  to  recent  sales  of  Ceylon  cultivated  rubber 
at  5i.4rf.pfr  pound,  says  that  half  the  present  prices  would 
give  the  planters  there  a  fine  profit.  He  says  :  "  Last  year  I  got 
4  shillings  all  round,  including  scrap,  on  4300  pounds,  off  just 
under  3000  trees."  The  total  proceeds  would  equal  $4185.19, 
in  United  States  currency,  or  an  average  of  about  $1.40  per 
tree.  Mr.  Bagot  has  about  15  acres  of  productive  rubber  trees, 
planted  200  to  the  acre,  and  these  figures  indicate  a  return  of 
$280  per  acre.  He  hopes  this  year  to  collect  5000  pounds  of 
rubber  from  the  same  trees.,==The  Arapolakanda  estate, 
owned  by  the  Eastern  Produce  and  Estates  Co.,  Limited,  is 
represented  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  by  an  exhibit  of  their 
India-rubber,  green  teas,  and  cloves,  in  the  Ceylon  Court. 
CEYLON   PLANTERS'    RUBBER   SYNDICATE,    LIMITED. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting,  at  Hatton,  in  April,  the  re- 
port for  1903  showed  that  320  acres  were  in  rubber  under  3 
years,  115  acres  in  rubber  under  2  years,  and  100  acres  in  rub- 
ber under  1  year — total,  535  acres.  The  total  expenditure  to 
the  end  of  1903  reached  166,739  rupees  [  =  $54  095.81,  United 
States  currency].  The  expenditures  during  the  jear  were  un- 
expectedly large,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  season. 
RUBBER  ON  THE  YATADERIA  TEA  ESTATE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yataderia  Tea  Co.  of  Ceylon, 
Limited  (Colombo,  March  12),  it  was  stated  that  at  the  end  of 
1902  they  had  55,000  Patd  rubber  trees,  of  various  ages,  and  a 
new  census  was  being  taken.  During  1903  their  tea  fields 
were  planted  with  Paid  rubber  seed  at  stake,  30X30  feet. 
[The  "Ceylon  Handbook  "  gives  their  acreage  of  tea  at  981.] 
The  mature  trees  have  been  only  lightly  tapped,  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  seed  crop;  404,000  seeds  realized  2459  rupees 
[=$798],  the  balance  being  put  into  nurseries  for  use  in  1904 
The  rubber  collected  amounted  to  183  pounds,  which  sold  for 
512  rupees  f =$166]. 

UDAPOLLA    RUBBER    CO.,    LIMITED 

At  the  shareholders'  first  annual  meeting  (Colombo,  Ceylon, 
May  3)  it  was  reported  that  operations  had  begun  on  July  1 
last;  that  up  to  December  31  150  acres  had  been  cleared  and 
30  acres  planted  to  rubber,  which  was  growing  well ;  that  the 
nurseries  contained  rubber  seedlings  sufficient  to  plant  the  re- 
maining cleared  area  ;  and  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  additional  planting.  It  was 
voted  to  issue  treasury  shares  to  provide  for  clearing  and  plant- 
ing 1 50  acres  additional,  on  the  company's  estate,  which  are  re- 
garded as  suitable  for  rubber.  Directors  :  W.  S.  T.  Saunders, 
T.  C.  Huxley,  F.  L.  Clements.  A.  L.  Hine-Haycock. 
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MAKING  GUTTA-PERCHA  FROM  LEAVES. 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Neder- 
landsche  Gutta-Percha  Maatschappij  (Dutch  Gutta- 
percha Co.),  held  at  The  Hague,  on  May  7,  the  report  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  calendar  year  1903  was  presented, 
from  which  the  details  which  follow  are  derived. 

Many  improvements  had  been  made  during  the  year  in  the 
factory  of  the  company  at  Singapore,  for  the  extraction  of  Gutta- 
percha from  leaves,  by  the  Ledeboer  process.  The  working  ca- 
pacity had  been  almost  doubled,  now  being  eqjal  to  handling 
more  than  ioopikuls[i  pikul  =  i33>^  pounds]  of  leaves  in  12 
hours.  The  capacity  is  to  be  still  further  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  machinery  acquired  from  the  Dutch  India  Gutta- 
percha Co.,  in  liquidation,  and  formerly  used  by  them  on  Boe- 
roe  island.  During  the  year  the  Singapore  factory  was  idle  59 
days. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  was  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining leaves,  due  to  prohibitory  taxes  and  other  restrictions 
on  collecting  leaves  in  Malacca  and  Sarawak,  whence  large 
quantities  had  been  received  previously.  Representatives  of 
the  company  went  through  Dutch  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  mak- 
ing contracts  for  leaves  with  the  native  chiefs  and  other  land- 
owners, and  also  with  the  sultan  of  the  Riou-Lingga  archipel- 
ago. Rules  and  regulations  for  the  collection  of  leaves  have 
been  established  and  premiums  offered  for  the  planting  of 
Gutta-percha  species.  Reports  have  been  received  that  planta- 
tions have  already  been  started.  The  results  from  the  new  ar- 
rangements for  securing  leaves  were  visible  only  during  the 
latter  half  of  1903. 

The  Guttapercha  product  has  been  improved,  the  yield 
varying  from  1.05  per  cent,  to  3.5  per  cent,  by  weight,  accord- 
ing to  the  source  of  the  leaves.  The  Gutta-percha  produced 
during  the  year  was  worth  215.000  florins  [=$86,430].  The 
company's  machinery  for  cleaning  raw  Guttapercha  was  little 
used  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  Gutta- 
percha market,  but  it  is  intended  to  resume  this  branch  of  the 
company's  work. 

The  company  own  two  small  steamers,  for  the  transporting 
of  leaves — one  in  service  in  the  Riou  Lingga  archipelago  and 
the  other  in  the  Barito  river  district,  in  Borneo.  In  the  other 
districts  service  is  by  means  of  chartered  steamers. 

The  company  have  continued  the  planting  of  Gutta-percha 
in  the  regency  of  Preanger,  in  Java.  In  December  about  60,- 
000  young  shoots  were  planted.  Mention  is  made  of  an  intended 
planting  of  about  88  acres  this  year,  and  the  purchase  of  con- 
siderable additional  land.  The  plantations  are  reported  in 
good  condition,  though  better  results  have  been  obtained  from 
seedlings  than  shoots  or  stumps.  There  are  now  planted  about 
245  acres. 

The  fiscal  report  showed  a  profit  for  1903  of  38.746  florins 
[=$15,576].  But  there  was  a  deficit  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  107.779  florins  [=$43,327].  which  is  thus  reduced  to 
69  033  florins  [  =  $27,75 ']  and  il  is  hoped  that  the  deficit  will  be 
wiped  out  during  the  present  year.  Reports  from  Singapore 
indicated  a  profit  of  about  90,000  florins  since  January  1. 

The  directors  were  authorized  to  issue  the  treasury  stock 
when  this  should  appear  desirable,  though  it  was  stated  that  no 
present  necessity  exists.  [For  a  former  report,  see  The  India 
Rubber  World,  July  1,  1903— page  337.] 


PRODUCTION  COST  OF  INSULATING  TAPE. 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  :  Referring 
to  the  article  in  your  May  number  on  the  cost  of  the 
manufacture  in  insulating  tape,  I  beg  to  take  issue  with  it  and 
add  a  little  to  it. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  the  cheapest  tape  costs  §  .0886 
when  made  with  a  compound  costing  5  cents  per  pound  and 
using  4  pounds  compound  to  1  pound  of  cotton.  No  5  cent 
calender  compound  has  ever  been  made  that  will  show  better 
than  3  pounds  to  1  for  the  average  day's  run,  making  the  cost 
$  .0983.  I  do  not  consider  "  spreader  "  tape  at  all,  as  uncured 
naphtha  containing  goods  will  not  stand  outside  exposure  and  it 
is  a  mistake  for  such  material  to  be  offered  as  insulating  tape 
except  for  inside  use. 

To  the  cost  (crude  material)  of  $  .0983  should  be  added  3^ 
per  cent,  for  wasted  cloth  and  compound  and  the  waste  which 
occurs  in  cutting  up  tape,  making  the  net  cost  of  the  cut  ma- 
terial $  .1017  per  pound. 

Your  expert  has  allowed  too  little  for  "  interest."  He  should 
add  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  $75,000  capital  that  would 
always  be  involved  in  an  annual  production  of  500,000  pounds 
of  tape.  That  is  as  much  of  a  "  cost "  as  the  "labor,"  and  a 
profit  above  that  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  should  be  ob- 
tained for  "  contingencies,"  as  any  tape  manufacturer  doing 
$100,000  business  per  annum  will  at  all  times  carry  a  contin- 
gent liability  of  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  in  the  notes  of  his  cus- 
tomers and  the  10  per  cent,  "contingent"  profit  is  none  too 
much  for  insurance,  as  shown  by  the  failures  of  electrical  sup- 
ply dealers  during  the  past  five  months. 

Your  contributor  has  allowed  $1143  for  power.  The  goods 
produced  could  not  have  been  made  on  day  runs  with  less 
than  150  HP.,  and  $6000  would  be  nearer  right.  No  item  of 
"  repairs  and  depreciation  "  appears  in  this  cost  and  the  item 
should  be  not  less  than  $2500. 

These  items,  added  to  those  your  correspondent  mentions, 
biing  up  the  cost  per  pound  to  $  .236  in  any  coal  burning  fac- 
tory in  America,  with  experimental  work  and  returned  goods 
still  to  be  accounted  for.  This  is  with  cotton  cloth  at  the  price 
your  correspondent  figured  it. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  several  rubber  manufacturers  are  selling 
electrical  tape  to-day  at  prices  as  low  as  18  cents  per  pound. 
Some  of  them  sell  bias  tape  as  cheaply  as  the  straight  and  the 
former  costs  3  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  latter.  Some 
are  selling  white  tape  as  cheaply  as  the  black,  when  the  white 
costs  5  cents  more  to  make.  Some  sell  tape  in  oiled  paper  at 
the  same  price  they  get  for  it  when  wrapped  in  heavy  tinfoil 
and  pasteboard  boxes,  whereby  they  lose  just  about  i}£  cents 
per  pound. 

Competition  may  be  the  "  life  of  trade,"  but  when  competi- 
tion results  in  prices  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  below  cost,  it  sim- 
ply shows  that  the  rubber  trade  has  its  share  of  men  who  do 
business  on  their  first  impressions  instead  of  actual  conditions, 
and  let  successful  departments  of  their  business  bear  the 
utterly  useless  losses  of  an  unsuccessful  department.  Yours 
very  truly,  c.  E.  farrington. 

Boston,  June  20,  1904. 


Massachusetts  Chemical  Co. 


The  value  of  exports  ol  rubber  from  Madagascar,  according 
to  an  official  report,  increased  from  545.630  francs  [=$105,307] 
in  1902  to  2,594,110  francs  [=$500,663]  in  1903.  No  explana- 
tion of  the  increase  is  given. 


The  India  Rubber  World  has  received,  through  the  court- 
esy of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.,  of  Manaos.  Brazil,  a  series  of  hand- 
some picture  post  cards,  based  upon  recent  photographic  views 
of  the  city  of  Mandos  and  of  rubber  trading  stations  and 
seringuals  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the  whole 
presenting  a  better  idea  of  some  features  of  the  rubber  business 
than  any  pictures  that  have  come  to  hand  hitherto. 
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RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Issued  May  3,  1904. 

NO.  758,627.     Hose  coupling.     T.  F.  Downing,  Chicago. 
758,643.     Portable  syringe.     J.  Haigh,  Wetmore,  assignor  to 
the  McPikeDrug  Co.,  Atchison,  Kansas. 
758,673.     Vaginal  syringe.     C.  W.  Meinecke,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
758,851.     Playing  ball  [for  golf].     F.  H.  Richards,  Hartford,  Conn. 

758.862.  Vulcanizer  door  locking  device.  E.  C.  Shaw,  assignor  to  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

758.863.  Compound  hydraulic  vulanizing  press.  E.  C.  Shaw,  assignor 
to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

758.864.  Apparatus  for  preparing,  handling,  and  vulcanizing  tires  or 
other  rubber  products.  E.  C.  Shaw,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co. 

758.865.  Apparatus  for  preparing,  handling,  and  vulcanizing  tires  or 
other  rubber  products.  E.  C.  Shaw,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co. 

758  885  Armor  for  pneumatic  tires  J.  W.  Aylsworth,  East  Orange. 
'  N.  J. 

758,905.     Packing  [with  rubber  core].       H.  T.  Evans,  New  \  ork  city. 

758,930.     Fountain  pen.     G.  S.  Parker,  Janesville,  Wis. 

758,934.     Fountain  pen.     J.  S.  Purdy,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

758,956.     Hose  coupling.     G.  B.  M.  Buzzell,  Boston. 

758.985.     Hose  coupling.     W.  Liebl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

759,017.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  cushion  tire].  C.  Rondell,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

759,084.  Surgical  operating  cushion.  A.  C.  Eggers  and  E.  Stahl,  as- 
signors to  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co., 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

759.123.  Means  for  removing  the  rubber  tires  of  bicycles  or  other  ve- 
hicles. S.  Nicholson,  assignor  of  one  half  to  W.  II.  Paterson, 
both  of  Gore,  New  Zealand. 

759.124.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  solid  rubber  tire].  W.  C.  Oswald, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

759,141.  Pneumatic  renovator  [for  house  cleaning].  J.  S.  Thurman, 
St.  Louis. 

759.195.  Vertical  vulcanizing  press.  E.  C.  Shaw,  assignor  to  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

759.196.  Horizontal  vulcanizing  press.  E.  C.  Shaw,  assignor  to  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Issued  May  10,  1904. 
759,324.      Hose  coupling.    M.  P.  Stevens,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  assignor 

to  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 
759,342.     Pessary.     F.  H.  Brunig,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
759,430.     Hand  stamp.     M.  R.  Flynn,  Danville,  Va. 
759,452,     Pneumatic  carpet   renovator.     A.   Lotz,  assignor  to  Sanitary 

Compressed  Air  and   Suction   Dust   Removing  Co.,    both   of   San 

Francisco. 
759.455-     Rubber  tired  wheel.     A.  H.  Marks,  Akron,  Ohio. 
759,456.     Rubber  tire  [consisting  of   a  relatively  tough  and  stiff  base 

portion  and   a  resilient  tread  portion,   said  two  parts  being  inter. 

locked  by  means  of  projections  on  one  which  enter  the  other].     A. 

H.  Marks,  Akron,  Ohio. 
759,490.     Tooth  brush.     J.  A.  Yates,  Rockfort,  Ind.,  assignor  to  Flor- 
ence Manufacturing  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
759.577-     Dress  shield.       I.  L.Wild,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
759,611.     Cushion  tire  wheel.     W.  H.  Holmes,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
759,636.     Overshoe  for  horses.     J.  T.  Ryan,  St.  Louis. 
759.753-     Artificial  foot.     J.  F.  Rowley,  Chicago. 
759.755-     Storm  shield  for  vehicles.    J.  J.  Russell,  Jr.,  Deepwater,  Mo. 

Issued  May  17,  1904. 
759,843.     Sprinkler  or  minimizer.     R.  B.  Adams,  New  York  city. 
759,882.     Invalid   bed.      J.    Hall   and    Hattie    A.    Paddleford,    North 

Monroe,  N.  H. 
759. 932-     Pneumatic  tire  guard.     T.  L.  Sturtevant,  Quincy,  and  T.  J. 

Sturtevant,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
760,004.     Striking  bag.     A.  Lindsay,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
760,109.     Wheel  tire.     J.  P.  Donovan,  Westfield,  Mass. 
760.136.     Pneumatic   cushioned    vehicle  wheel.     D.   F.   Minahan,  Jr., 

Orange,  N.  J. 
760,147.     Tire  for  vehicle  wheels.     C.  J.  Pigeon,  Paris,  France. 


760,237.     Vehicle  tire.      L.  G.  Nilson,  assignor  of  two  thirds  to   M. 
and  H.  S.  Fischer,  all  of  New  York  city. 

760,254.     Automatic  weather  strip.     L.  Rottler,  St.  Louis. 

760,285.     Vehicle  wheel.   H.  Watkins  and  W.  A.  Menge,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

760,339.     Finger  pad.     J.  G.  Marsh,  Manchester,  N.  H.     [Illustrated 
in  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  1,  1904 — page  239.] 

760,374.      Elastic  exercising  apparatus.      T.  Belvoir,  New  Southgate, 
England. 

760,392.     Attachment  for  rugs  [to  prevent  slipping].     S.  Gilliam,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Reissue. 


12,219.  Rubber  tread.  R.  E.  Foster,  East  Boston,  Mass  ,  assignor 
by  mesne  assignments  to  the  Foster  Rubber  Co.  [Original  No. 
695,298,  dated  March  II,,  1902.] 

Tiade  Mark. 

42,640.  Insulating  tape.  The  Standard  Paint  Co  ,  New  York  city. 
Essential  feature. — The  letters  and  character  P  &  B.  Used  since 
Feb.  15,  1890. 

Issued  May  24,  1904. 

760,710.     Hose  coupling.     J.   E.  Simpson,  Frederic,  Mich. 

760,800.     Rubber  dam  holder  and  cutter.    F.  R.  Nice,  Lansing,  Mich. 

760,829,     Fountain  pen.     O.  E.  Weidlich,  Cincinnati. 

760,856.     Hose  coupling.     R.  M.  Dixon,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  assignor 

to  Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co. 
760,880.     Waterproof  suit.     N.  B.  Lawson,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
760.948.     Valve  for  swimming  bag.     H.  A.  Ayvad,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
760,952.     Hose  puller  and  wringer.     J.  A.  Britton,  Bethlehem,   Pa. 
761,024.     Coupling  for  airbrake  hose.     A.  F.  Allan  and  J.  A.  Lenhoff, 

Wilmington,  Del. 
761,054.     Rubber  belt.     J.  W.  Blodgett,  assignor  to  The  N.  Tite  Co., 

both  of  Chicago. 

Tradt  Mark, 

42,680.  Rubber  tires  for  vehicles.  J.  M.  MacLulich,  London,  Eng- 
land.    Essential  feature. — The  word   SIRDAR.    Used   since  Sept. 

28,  1898. 

Issued  May  13,  1904. 
761,078.     Dish  washer.     Darlington  T.   Jones,  Chicago,   assignor,   by 

mesne  assignments,  to  the  Domestic  Utilities  Co. ,  New  York  city. 

[Illustrated  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  May  1,   1904 — page 

280.] 
761,129.     Method  of  covering  elastic  bands.     J.  and  F.  N.  Ashworth, 

Somerville,  Mass. 
761,151.     Machine  for  attaching,   tightening,  and  clamping  wire  hose 

bands.     W.  A.  Cummings,  Spokane,   Wash. 
761,162.     Steam  hose  coupling.     E.  H.  Gold,  Chicago. 
761,217.     Rectal  syringe.     E.  A.  Gilbert,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
761,228.     Vapor  bath.     C.  E.  Hurley,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
761,235.     Catheter  [having  an  inclosed  air  cell  in  its  distal  end].     I.  F. 

Kepler,  Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
7°'. 335-     Vehicle  tire.     J.  A.  Swinehart,  Akron,  Ohio. 
761,367.     Tree  tapping  tool  [for  use  on  rubber  trees].     W.  E.  Fish, 

Racine,  Wis. 
761,446.     Inflating  pump  for  pneumatic  tires.   N.  F.Canepa.St.  Louis. 
761,457.     Tire  fastening  device.     J.  T.  Dickey  and  C.  D.  Derry.  Bar- 

berton,  Ohio. 
761,491.     Pneumatic  tire  cover.     T.  Houben,  Verviers,  Belgium. 

761.505.  Faucet  connection.  B.  D.  Knickerbocker,  assignor  to  Knick- 
erbocker Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of  Chicago. 

761.506.  Crutch  [with  rubber  ground  pad].  A.  G.  Kreimer,  Cincin- 
nati. 

761,520.     Calendering  or  friction  coating  fabrics  with  rubber.      P.  M. 

Matthew,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
761,555.     Hose  coupling.     J.  W.  Stuart.  Plain  City,  Utah. 
761,590.      Playing  ball  [for  golf].      Eleazer  Kempshall,  Boston. 
Trade  Marks. 

42.739.  Flexible  insulated  electric  light  cords.  F.  S.  Minott,  New 
York  city.  Essentia!  featwe. — The  representation  of  cords  twisted 
together  and  a  rectangular  blank  space  appearing  in  the  representa- 
tion approximately  at  the  middle  thereof.     Used  since  Jan.  2,  1904. 

42.740.  Insulated  wires  and  cables.  F.  S.  Minott,  New  York  city. 
Essentia! feature. — The  word  GRICO.      Used  since  Jan.  2.  1904. 

[Notb.—  Printed  copies  of  specification  sot  United  States  patents  may  be  obtained 
from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  io  cents  each,  postpaid.] 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
Patents  Applied  For — IQ04. 

[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the  United  States.  J 

7,772.     R.  A.  Smith,  London.     Interchangeable  boot  heel.     Apr.  2. 

7,889.     H-  Sidebottom,  Manchester.     Golf  ball.     Apr.  2. 

7,795.     V.  de  Karavodine,  London.      Utilization  of   waste   vulcanized 

rubber.     (Communicated  from  Fiance.)     Apr.  2. 
7,810      F.   J.   Chary,   London.       Elastic   tire.      (Communicated    from 

France.)     Apr.  2. 

8.006.  A.  Whiteway  and  C.  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester. 
Improvement  in  tiles.     Apr.  7. 

8.007.  Patrick  Millar  Matthew.  Edinburgh.  Manufacture  of  revolv- 
ing heel  pad  and  apparatus  therefor.     Apr.  7. 

8,015.  F.  H.  Sterling,  London.  Pressure  indicating  gage  for  pneu- 
matic tires.      Apr.  7. 

8.072.     P.  Cruickshank,  Glasgow.      Manufacture  of  golf  balls.    Apr.  8. 

8,086.     J.  Galbraith,  London.  Solution  injector  for  tire  repairs.   Apr.  8. 

8,109.     G.  E.  Heyl-Dia,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Apr.  8. 

8,166.      M.  Haworth.  Halifax      Pneumatic  tire.     Apr.  q. 

8,242.  R  B  Cohen  and  A.  J.  Killeen,  Birmingham.  Fountain  pen. 
Apr.  u. 

8,281.     E.  P.  Youngs,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  for  vehicles.  Apr.  11. 

8.317.  E.  D.  A.  Malhey,  London.  Elastic  wheel  for  vehicles  (Com- 
municated from  France).     Apr.  11. 

8.320.  C.  Menke,  London.  Extensible  and  detachable  side  rim  for 
wheel  having  rubber  tires.     Apr.  II. 

8,371.     C.  W.  Gittins,  Liverpool.     Boot  heel  and  sole.     Apr.  12. 
8,424.     B.  J.  Corder,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     Apr.  12. 

8.586.  W.  Hill,  G.  W.  T.  Leeson,  and  The  County  Chemical  Co., 
Ltd  ,  Birmingham.    Portable  tire  repairing  vulcanizer.  Apr.  14. 

8.587.  G.  J.  Washbourne,  Birmingham.     Pneumatic  tire.     Apr.  14. 
8,670.     W.  J.  Cooper  and  J.  P.  Jorgensen,  Dursley,  Gloucester.   Pneu- 
matic tire.     Apr.  14. 

8,691.     Jan    Mijs   Az,    London.      Improved   treatment    of   vulcanized 

Caoutchouc.     Apr.  15. 
8,697.     J.  Crosland  and  British  Insulated  and   Helsby  Cables,   Ltd., 

London.     Improvements  in  golf  balls  and  manufacture  of  the  same. 

Apr.   15. 
8,809.     J.  Shepherd,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Apr.  16. 
8,813.     G.  C.  Mandleberg,  London.     Manufacture  of  waterproof  fab- 
rics.    Apr.  16. 
8,828.     W.  Drury  and  F.  H.  Medhurst,  London.       Pneumatic  tire  and 

rim  therefor.     Apr.  16. 
8,893.     I.  Guiot,  Liverpool.     Resilient  wheel.     Apr.  18. 
8,898.     F.  J.  Best,  London.     Prevention   of  slide  slip  and  puncture  of 

tires. 
8,900.     A.  von  Lude,  London.  Means  of  securing  tires  to  motor  wheels. 

Apr.   18. 
8,928.     J.  L.  Brown  and  B.  King,  London.    Tire  protectors.  Apr.  19. 
8,940      C.  Challiner,  Manchester.     Vehicle  tire.     Apr.  ig. 
9,004.     W.  Bentley,  Liverpool.     Motor  tire.     Apr.  19. 
9,010.     P.  J.  Neate,  London.     Means  of  piercing  small  rubber  articles. 

Apr.   19. 
9,047.     T.  Gare,  Manchester.     Vehicle  tire.     Apr.  20. 
9,094.     A.  Ellis,  London.     Heel  pad.     Apr.  20. 

9,100.     J.  C.  Verey  and  J.  B.  Bessey,  London.   Resilient  tire.   Apr.  20. 
9,121.     P.  Dick,  London.     Mold  for  golf  balls.     Apr.  20. 
9,148.     E.   G.    Pett,    Tramore,    Ireland.     Elastic   airtight   bottle   cap. 

Apr.  21. 
9,160.     F.  W.  Farr  and  J.  Power,  Northampton.      Protector  for  boot 

heel.     Apr.  21. 
9,188.     R.  Price,  London.  Non  skidding  solid  tire  for  motors.   Apr.  21. 
9,217.     A.   H.   Brancroft,  Church,  Lancashire.      Detachable   band   for 

pneumatic  tires.     Apr.  22. 
9,234.     J.  Butler,  Manchester.   Pneumatic  tire  and  wheel  rim.   Apr.  22. 
9,278.     T.  Sloper,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Apr.  22. 
9,281.     C.  Marter,  London.     Manufacture  of  golf  balls.     Apr.  22. 

9.318.  J.  B.  Scammell  and  E.  A.  Muskett,  London.  Insulating  and 
waterproofing  composition.     Apr.  23. 

9.321.  Deborah  Nemerovsky,  Birmingham.     Tire  valve.     Apr.  23. 
9,330.     S.  de  Pont,  Manchester.     Golf  ball.     Apr.  23. 

9,400.     H.  W.  Hepburn,  Llandudo,  Wales.     Pneumatic  tire.     Apr.  25. 
9,432.     R.  W.  Sampson,  London.     Hot  water  bottle.     Apr.  25. 


9,466.     W.  Page  and  W.  Jones,  London.   Wheel  rim  and  tire.    Apr.  25. 

9,505.     J.  and  J. Cairns,  Glasgow.     Tire.     Apr.  26. 

9,510.     H.  J.  Graisman,  London.     Elastic  fabric.     Apr.  26. 

9,556.     T.  G.  Williams,  Liverpool.     Hose  coupling.     Apr.  26. 

6,582.     I.  G.  Samuel  and  A.   Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,    London.     Fountain 

pen.     Apr.  26. 
9,631.     A.  Lafargue,  London.     Resilient  tire.     Apr.  27. 
9,644.     W.  Youlten,  London.     Tire  for  vehicles.     Apr.  27. 
9 ,827.     W.   C.    Wilkinson,   London.     Atomizer  for  medical  purposes. 

Apr.  29. 
9,857.     J.  Black  and  C.   Davies,   Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire  for  cycles 

and  vehicles.     Apr.  29. 
10,092.     E.  L.  Curbishley,   Manchester.     Design   to  be  used  on  pneu- 
matic tires.     May  3. 
10,096.     H.  Thomson,  Lockee.     Pneumatic  and  cushion  tire.     May  3. 
10,169.     W.    P.    Thompson,    Liverpool.     Mold   for    pneumatic   tires. 

(P.  Eichmann,  Germany).     May  3. 
10,175.     H.J.  Haddan,  London.     Vaginal  syringe.    (Meinecke  &  Co. , 

New  York).     May  3. 
10,253.     G.  F.  Mason,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     May  4. 
10,267.     J.  E.  Davidson,  London.     Boot  heel.     May  4. 
10,274.     E.  F.  Piers,  Bart  ,  London.     Resilient  wheel.      May  4. 
10,277.     C.  Dutordoir,   London.     Detachable  tread  for  pneumatic  tire. 

May  4. 
10,315.     A.  Pearse,  London.     Cycle  and  motor  tire.     Mays. 

10.404.  A.  I.  Rath,  London.     Method  of  reclaiming  rubber.     May  6. 

10.405.  A.  I.  Rath,   London.     Mold  for  vulcanizing  rubber  tires  and 
solid  or  hollow  cords  and  strips      May  6. 

10.432.  J.  McConechy,  Glasgow.    Pneumatic  tire  for  vehicles.   May  6. 

10.433.  W.  B.  Lakeman,  Devonport.     Pneumatic  cleaner  for  pipes  and 
tubes.     May  6. 

10,442.     John   Hancock  Nunn,  London.     Means  of  securing  hard  and 

soft  rubber  tires  to  rims.     May  6. 
10,520.     A.  E.  Moore,  London.     Boot  heel.     May  7. 
10,522.     R.  B.  Black,  London.      Protector  for  rubber  and  ink  erasers. 

May  7. 
10,596.     W.  Bradley,  Manchester.     Pnematic  tire  for  cycles  or  motors. 

May  9. 
10,710.     M.  R.  Zochlin,  Berlin,  Germany.     Elastic  tire  with  imbedded 

springy  ring.     May  10. 
10,712.     W.  G.  Weston  and   The  "Imperial"  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co., 

Ltd.,  London.     Non  skidding  tread  for  tires.     May  10. 
10,718.     H.  and  J.    Howarth,   Manchester.      Non  slipping  cover  for 

tires.     May  10. 
10.859.     W.  B    Hartridge,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     May  11. 
10,931.     A.  F.  Cole,  Kidderminster.     Fountain  pen.     May  12. 
10,947.     M.   Foggarty  and   J.  Tennant,   Manchester.     Fountain  pen. 

May  12. 
11,029.     I.  Frankenburg  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  R.  J.  Frankenburg,  and  F.  H. 

Betteridge,  Manchester.     Golf  ball.     May  13. 
11,036.     T.  Cummings,  Nottingham.      May  13. 

10,044.     J-  S.  Crowley,  Manchester.     Fountain  penholder.     May  13. 
11,100.     F.  Barlow,  London.     Tire  for  cycles  and  vehicles.     May  13. 
11,132.     T.  Hartley,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  boot  tree.     May  14. 
11,199.     J-  C.  Maxwell,  Glasgow.     Heel  for  boots.     May  16. 
11,231.     T.  A.  Jenner,  London.     Prevention  of  side  slipping  of  motor 

tires.     May  16. 
11,244.     C.  De  Bllren,  London.     Improved  construction  and  manufac- 
ture of  golf  balls.     May  16. 
11,304.     J.    Galbraith,    London.     Repair   device    for    tire   punctures. 

May  17. 
11,309.     S.  W.  Martyn,  Sheffield.     Device  for  connecting  rubber  tubes. 

May   17. 
11,297.     R-  McGregor,  Glasgow.     Elastic  tire  for  cycles  and  motors. 

May  17. 
11,318.     S.|.W.  Wharton,  London.     Boot  heel.     May  17. 
11,340.     J.  Pollock,  London.     Valve  for  pneumatic  tires.     May  17. 
n>37o.     J.   J-    Harrison,  London.     Means  of  securing  heel  pads  to 

boots      May  17. 
11,374.     A.  Harrison  and  F.  Smart,   London.     Elastic  tire.     May  17. 
11,417.     S.  J.   Barlett  and  J.  Tumulty,  Manchester.     Manufacture  of 

tire  covers.     May  18. 
11,420.     J.  Woodhead  &  Sons  and  S.  Sheard,  Leeds.     Apparatus  for 

mounting  rubber  tires.     May  18. 
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Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  Airil  20,  1904.] 
28.227  (1902).     Toe  cap  for  boots.     R.  Schwarzwald  and  M.  Urbahn, 

Hamburg,  Germany. 
•28.392  (1902).     Massage  appliance.    L.  Casper  and  Hygeia  Vibratory 

Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

*  28,393  ('932).     Bottle  stopper.     W.  F.  Dorman,  New  York. 
28,514(1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     C.  Jenatzy,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
2S,522  (1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     H.  J.  Haddon,  London.  (J.  Lacroix, 

Paris.) 
28,625  (1902).     Revolving  heel  pad.     A.  Briggs,  Market  Harborough. 
28,659(1902).     Foot  protector  for  animals.     C.  W.  Herbert,  Leicester. 
28,750  (1902).     Golf  ball.     W.  H.  and  H.  Southon,  London. 
•28,771(1902).     Elastic  tire.     C.  W.  Hunt,  New  York. 
28,888(1902).     Pneumatic  tire.     W.  H.  Barratt,  Bristol. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  April  27,  1904.] 
129  (1903).     Respirator.     B.  Loeb,  Cologne,  Germany. 
147  (1903).     Heel  protector.     E.  W.  Wooders,  Bredbury,  Cheshire. 
168(1903).     Elastic  tire.     G.  Swindin,  London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  May  4,  1904.] 

337(1903).  Change  protector  for  solid  cushion  or  pneumatic  tire.  H. 
Bremer,  Neheim  a/Ruhr,  Germany. 

366  (1903).  Apparatus  for  removing  dust  from  carpets.  S.  Simmons. 
London. 

382  (1903).     Heel  protector.     F.  Town,  Halifax. 

4S9  (1903).     Pneumatic  suspension  wheel  for  vehicles.  P.  Weir,  Bristol. 

600(1903).     Surgical  truss.     J.  Wibler,  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

631  U903).  Elastic  tire  [with  metal  springs  inside  a  rubber  cover].  G. 
S.  Ogilvie,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

676(1903).     Elastic  tire.     E.  E.  Hill,  Walton-on-Thames. 

•681(1903).  Hypodermic  syringe.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  (T.  J. 
Lynch,  Marietta,  Pennsylvania.) 

753  (1903).  Pneumatic  tire  cover.  [The  "  Palmer  Cord"  feature  de- 
scribed in  The  India  Rubber  World,  January  i,  1904].  Chris- 
tian H.  Gray,  Silvertown,  and  T.  Sloper,  Wiltshire. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  May  ii,  1904. [ 

801  (1903).  Revolving  boot  heel.  R.,  H.  J.,  and  E.  W.  Harris, 
Bristol. 

815  (1903).  Pneumatic  tire.  J.  F.  Pease  and  E.  Schumacher,  Dar- 
lington. 

•841  (1903).     Boot  heel.     M.  Bray,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

•868(1903).  Vulcanizer  for  rubber  stamps.  R.  H.Smith,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

875  (1903).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  emergency  air  tube  between  the  ordi- 
nary tube  and  the  wheel  rim],  G.  C.  Marks,  London.  (Com- 
municated from  New  Zealand.) 

1,094  (1903).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  protecting  band].  V.  Gallien, 
Paris,  France. 

1,126(1903).     Boot  sole.     H.  Attneave,  London. 

M39  ('9°3)-     Air  cushion.      A.  Pulbrook,  Hammersmith,  Middlesex. 

1,142(1903).     Respirator  [for  miners' use].     A.  Pollard,  London. 

i.237(I9°3)-  Pneumatic  tire  [with  special  rim].  R.  Kronenberg, 
Ohligs,  Prussia. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  May  18,  1904.} 

*  1,277  (1903).     Window  strip.     W.  Steger,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1,282  (1903).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  means  to  prevent  slipping],  J.  H. 
W.  Fitzgerald,  London. 

1,284(1903).  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  tire  covers.  F.  Ornstein,  Vic- 
toria, Australia. 

•1,420(1903).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  air  chamber  in  sections].  C.Mil- 
ler, Binghamton,  New  York. 

*'j435  (!903)-     Elastic  tire  for  vehicles.     W.  C.  Lilly,  Akron,  Ohio. 

1,546  (1903).  Vehicle  wheel  [pneumatic  cushions  connected  to  the  hub, 
with  or  without  rubber  tires].     A.  F.  Hawksley,  Altrincham. 

1,549  O903).  Pneumatic  tire  |formed  from  a  number  of  separate  rub- 
ber ballsj.     W.  H.  Sewell,  Belfast. 

1,715(1903).  Water  bottle  [with  removable  bottom  to  permit  the  in- 
sertion of  ice].     C.  Serre,  Paris,  France. 

1,765  (1903).     Inhaler.     J.  E.  Arnold,  London. 

1,802  (1903).     Non  slipping  pneumatic  tire.     J.  Lees,  Manchester. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  May  26,  1904,] 

1,914  (1903).  Pneumatic  tire  [capable  of  being  ridden  after  the  inner 
tube  has  been  deflated],     M.  Manuel,  Mulhausen,  Germany. 


1,951(1903).     Solid  rubber  tire.     J.  D.  Roots,  London. 

2,022  (1903).  Solid  rubber  tire.  S.  J.  Lilley  and  T.  P.  Buckton, 
Leicester. 

2,049(1903).     Golf  ball.     A.  B.  Dexter,  London. 

2.°73  (r903).  Pneumatic  tire  [designed  to  be  free  from  side  slipping], 
A.  Prinzhorn,  Continental  Caoutchouc  and  Guttapercha  Co.,  Han- 
over, Germany. 

2,141  (1903).     Pneumatic  tire  [wheel  with  two  tires  side  by  side].     A. 

Nicholson,  Dublin. 
2,181(1933).     Pneumatic  tire.     E.  Midgley,  London. 
2,221  (1903).     Pneumatic  tire.      J.  E.  Griffith,  Upper  Bangor,  North 

Wales. 


GERMAN  EMPIRE. 
Patents  Granted. 


Gustav 


152,520  (Class  34c)       Elastic  ring  for  brass  buffing  machines. 
Robinson.  Dresden  Lobtau.     May  II. 

Design  Patents  Granted  [Gebrauchsmuster]. 

221,300  (Class  42^).     Instrument   for   measuring  diameters  of  rubber 

hose.      Meyerhoff  &  Co.,  Cassel.     Apr.  20. 
222,771  (CI.  30.6).     Noseabturator,  consisting  of  a  rubber  bag  provided 

with  stiff   longitudinal  cut  off  channel.     H.   Middendorf,  Magde- 
burg.     May  4. 
222,307  (CI.  63/).     Cellular  tire.       Albin    Freiherr  von    Reitzenstein, 

Berlin.     May  4. 
222,571  (CI.  63c).     Tread  for  pneumatic  or  tires  consisting  of  altetnate 

cross  plates  of  rubber  and  metal,  to  prevent  skidding.      O.  Franzel 

and  H.  Sartorius.  Bochum.     May  4. 
222,695  (CI.  63^).     Protective  band  for  pneumatic  tires  in  the  form  of 

segments  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber.     C.  Birkenstock,  Fraukfurt 

a/M.     May  4. 
222,666  (CI.  71^).     Shoe  laces  of  rubber,   having   a   metal  slide.     K. 

Hossa,  Miingeln.     May  4. 
222,610  (CI.  72/5).     Rubber  file  head,  provided  with  a  protective  plate. 

I.  G.  Schrodie,  Ideal  Sport-  und  Spiel  Fabrik,  Nurnberg  Schweinau. 

May  4. 
222,731  (CI.  15A).     Press  appliance  for  dyeing,  consisting  of  a  rubber 

roller  for  applying  the  color  and  an  elastic  plate  for  taking  up  and 

supplying  the  same.     G.  Tietie,  Leipzig-Auger.     May  11. 
223,060  (CI.  34^).     Rubber  collecting  plate,  for  head  waiters.     W.  Bas- 

kin,  Carlsruhe  i/B.     May  11. 
223,241  (CI.  47/).      Rubber    coupling    for    hose.      S.    Taul,    Aachen. 

May  11. 
223,250  CI.  77/).     Inflatable  rubber  figures  which,  by  means  of  heavy 

material   within   them,  may  be  made  to  stand.       Gummi- fabrik  bei 

Melle.  Wortman  &  C.  Borsch,  Melle.     May  11. 

Applications. 


36,169  (Class  30*/). 
Apr.  20. 


Dental    rubber    plate.      Rosa    Bauer,    Cologne. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (With  Date  of  Application). 

338.206  (Dec.  17,  1903).     L.  Niore.     Protector  for  pneumatic  tires. 

338,242  (Dec.  16,  1903).  Ciceolini  and  Legoun.  Anti-slipping  pneu- 
matic tire. 

338,265  (Nov.  13,  1903).  J.  Merle.  .  Extensor  for  the  manufacture  of 
pneumatic  tires. 

338,331  (Dec.  19,  1903).     R.  Haberland.     Pneumatic  tire. 

338,341  (Dec.  23,  1903).  C.  Dutordoir.  Anti-slipping  band  for  rub- 
ber tires. 

338,343  (Dec.  21,  1903).     L.  Laine.     Repair  strip  for  pneumatic  tires. 

338,369  (Dec.  24,  1903).     Salder      Rubber  tire. 

338,474  (Nov.  21,  1903).  Foulquier.  Jointed  detachable  rim  for  pneu- 
matic tires. 

338,501  (Dec.  19,  1903).     Trooquette.     Elastic  tire. 

338,604  (Dec.  11,  1903).     Process  of  vulcanization  for  rubber  tires. 

338,630  (Dec.  2,  1903).     M.  Vivian.     Anti-slipping  tire. 

338,669  (Dec.  29,  1903).  W.  E.  Amsnon.  Machine  for  covering  or 
for  insulating  flat  metallic  wires. 

338,729  (Dec.  18,  1903).  E.  J.  Fort.  Metallic  protector  or  elastic 
metallic  chamber,  applicable  to  vehicle  wheels. 

[Note  —Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ordered  from 
R.  Bobet,  consulting  engineer,  16,  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at  50  cents  each,  pott- 
paid.] 
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NEW  GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


RUBBER    CUSHION    FOR    CORNET    MOUTHPIECE. 

IT  is  asserted  that  without  artificial  aid  few  persons  can  be- 
come proficient  cornet  players.  If  lacking  good  facial 
muscular  development,  perfect  jaw  and  teeth  formation, 
or  having  thin  lips,  something'must  be  done  by  art  to  make 
up  for  the  defects.  The  use  of  India-rubber  cushions  for  the 
mouthpieces  of  such  instruments  is  not  new  ;  indeed,  the  suc- 
cess of  what  has  become  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
world  for  making  brass  and  silver  musical  instruments,  may  be 
credited  to  the  invention  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Conn,  of  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  of  an  application  of  rubber  in  this  field.  The  idea  is 
said  to  have  come  to  him  while,  working  as  a  jeweler,  he  was 
repairing  a  horn.  At  any  rate,  by  the  time  his  first  patent  had 
expired,  in  1894,  Mr.  Conn  was  a  millionaire,  had  been  mayor 
of  his  town  several  times,  was  a  member  of  congress,  and 
owned  newspapers  at  the  national  capital  and  elsewhere.  But 
Mr.  Coun's  first  patent   was  not  his  last 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  MOUTHPIECE.  END  VIEW. 

[The  dark  shading  in  the  cuts  indicates  the  position  of  rubber  cushions.] 

one.  The  two  cuts  herewith  illustrate  a  new  "  Compensating 
Cornet  Mouthpiece,"  with  flexible  projecting  cushion,  for  which 
United  States  patent  No.  747,591  was  issued  December  22, 1903. 
"  As  no  pressure  [on  the  metallic  mouthpiece]  is  needed  to 
keep  the  lips  from  leaking  or  to  reduce  the  unevenness  of  the 
lips  to  an  even  surface,  the  buccinator  muscles  are  brought 
into  use  and  given  free  control  of  the  lip  tissue,  and  the 
various  tones  are  made  with  greater  ease."  [C.  G.  Conn,  Elk- 
hart, Indiana.] 

DE    VILBISS    UNIVERSAL    ATOMIZER. 
The  recognized   prevalence  of  nasal  catarrhal  diseases  ren- 
ders desirable  some  means  for  effective  self  treatment  by  very 

many  patients.  Not 
less  important  than  the 
prescription  of  a  suit- 
able remedy  in  any  case 
is    the     choice    of    an 

■:>      U-WI  1     atomizer   which   will 

I     V        Nq  10  /I      .         , 

'  give  the  necessary  ap- 
plication to  the  affected 
parts,  and  this  should 
be  one  which  the  pa- 
tient can  use  conveniently  and  with  satisfaction.  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  De  Vilbiss  Universal  Atomizer— one  style  of 
which  is  illustrated  herewith— are  that  it  can  be  used  to  spray 
any  liquid,  oil,  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  ;  the  point  can  be 
turned  in  any  direction  ;  it  will  throw  a  spray  from  any  bottle, 
or  from  a  tumbler  or  other  open  receptacle  ;  the  connection  is 
made  to  the  bottle  by  a  flexible  cap  ;  the  force  of  the  spray  can  be 
regulated  easily  ;  all  parts  are  interchangeable,  so  that  if  one  be 
broken,  it  can  be  replaced.  The  same  principle  is  involved  in 
construction  of  other  devices  made  by  the  same  company,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  dental  syringes.  [De  Vilbiss  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.] 


STEELE'S  PATENT  RUBBER  FAUCET  GUARD. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  shield  glasses  from  coming 
in  contact  with  metal  faucets,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  chipping 
and  break- 
ing of  glass- 
es and  the 
dropping  of 
chips  into 
the  bever- 
age. It  con- 
s  i  s  t s  of  a 
r  u  b  b  e  r 
guard  made 
to  fit  all  or- 
dinary beer 
faucets,  f  or 
instance, 
and  is  readi- 
ly   attached 

or  detached  from  faucets.  A  reference  to  the  illustration  will 
readily  show  the  rubber  guard  attached  to  an  crdinary  faucet. 
This  appears  to  be  a  very  practical  article,  for  which  a  wide 
demand  is  in  prospect.  United  States  patent  No.  739 031, 
granted  September  15,  1903,10  Andrew  Steele.  [Mattson  Rub- 
ber Co.,  No.  26  West  Broadway,  New  York.] 

"PERFECTION"  SAFETY  VAPOR  AND  SHOWER  BATH. 
The  bath  here  illustrated  serves  the  purpose  of  the  vapor 
baths  of  the  ancients,  of  which  the  ordinary  Turkish  bath  has 
for  many  years  been 
the  successor.  But 
it  renders  unneces- 
sary the  expense  and 
trouble  of  the  Turk- 
ish bath  ;  moreover, 
it  can  be  taken  regu- 
larly, in  but  a  few 
minutes'  time,  in 
one's  own  house. 
The  "Perfection" 
bath  includes  a  water 
fountain  which  is 
filled  with  the  pull  of 
a  nickel  chain  from 
the  main  supply,  with 
either  hot  or  cold 
water  ;  a  water  mix- 
ing valve  placed  on 
the  main  standpipe 
for  use  when  there  is 
an  unequal  water 
pressure  between  the 
hot  and  cold  water 
supply  ;  and  a  coil 
steel  spring  balance 
attached  to  a  wall 
bracket  and  connected  to  a  large  curtain  ring  with  brass  sash 
ribbon.  The  slightest  touch  will  raise  or  lower  the  curtain,  it 
being  so  constructed  as  to  remain  at  any  height  where  placed. 
No  plumbing  is  required  in  mounting  this  device  over  any  bath 
tub;  only  two  screws  in  the  wall  are  needed  to  hold  it  in  place. 
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The  device  here 


The  usual  outfit  complete  includes  white  rubber  curtain,  stool, 
aluminum  lamp,  and  coil  spring  balance.  There  may  be  ob- 
tained in  addition  a  water  fountain,  including  fine  rubber  hose, 
buib,  and  syringe.  The  illustration  herewith  shows  the  fixtures 
in  readiness  for  a  shower  bath  ;  only  a  few  moments  are  re- 
quired for  adjusting  it  for  takinga  vapor  bath.  [VaporShower 
Bath  Co.,  Cox  building,  Rochester,  New  York.] 
THE    "WURKEZE"    BILGE   PUMP. 

lustrated  is  intended  for  use  on  launches 
.and  small  yachts.  It 
is  made  of  brass, 
with  polished  barrel, 
with  hardwood  pis- 
ton handle,  and  a  5 
foot  length  of  hose 
attached.  It  is  made 
in  two  sizes.  No.  1 
is  16  inches  high, 
with  a  capacity  of  6 
gallons  per  minute  ; 
No.  2  with  a  height 
of  17  inches,  has  a 
capacity  of  12  gal- 
lons per  minute. 
At  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  a  sieve  is 
placed,  to  prevent 
the  suction  of  for- 
eign articles  into 
the  pump.  [The  Ma- 
rine Hardware  Co.,  Peabody,  Massachusetts.] 

THE   ALLEN    FOUNTAIN    BATH    BRUSH. 
The  Allen  fountain  brushes,  for  use  in  hot  or  cold  baths,  are 
made  of  bristles,  having  backs  perforated  for  the  flow  of  water, 


IT 


NIAGARA. 

FOUNTAIN   BRUSHES. 


conveyed  through  the 
handles  when  connected 
by  rubber  tubing  with 
the  bathroom  faucet. 
The  brushes  are  made 
in  various  styles,  one  of  those  illustrated  herewith,  the  "Su- 
perb ",  having  back  and  handle  of  hard  rubber.  The  other  two 
styles  shown  have  backs  of  hard  wood.  These  brushes  are  in 
tended  to  be  sold  with  "outfits",  including  tubing  and  other 
accessories.  A  specialty  is  made  of  the  portable  outfit,  for 
use  in  traveling,  or  in  general  where 
bathroom  facilities  are  lacking.  The 
supply  of  water  in  such  cases  is  de- 
rived from  an  enamelled  metal  foun- 
tain or  reservoir,  arranged  to  be  sus- 
pended from  the  wall;  or,  3-quart  rub- 
ber water  bags  may  be  used.  The  port- 
able outfit  includes  also  a  "  safety  floor 
mat",    made    of   water-  _ 

proof  material,  36"x36" 
or  50" x  50",  upon  which 
the  bather  stands  while  safety  floor  mat. 

taking  a  bath.  These  mats  have  upturned  edges,  or  rim,  the 
larger  size  holding  6  gallons  of  water.  There  is  a  special 
"  shampoo  "  brush,  and  likewise  brushes  for  horses  and  dogs. 
One    feature  of  the  outfits  supplied   with   these  brushes   is  a 


water  shut-off  and  regulator — a  small  device,  including  thumb- 
screw, which  is  slipped  over  the  rubber  tubing  to  control  the 
flow  of  water.  These  brushes  have  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time,  but  the  accessories  have  gradually  been  improved 
and  their  number  increased,  the  latest  addition  being  the  bath 
mat,  for  which  United  States  patent  No.  745,553  was  granted 
recently  to  Willard  E.  Allen.  [The  Allen  Manufacturing  Co., 
No.  436  Erie  street,  Toledo,  Ohio.] 

AYVAD'S    "WATER   WINGS" — A   NEW    VALVE. 
A  small  novelty  which  has  met  with  a  very  wide  sale  in  this 
country  and  abroad  is  that  shown  in  the  illustrations — Ayvad's 
Water 

Wings.  Jf^-^O-N,  J 

They  are 
mention- 
ed    here 
on     ac- 
count of   their    now 
including  an  im 
proved     inflating 
valve,   for    which 
United  States  patent  No.  760,- 
948  has  been  granted  to  H.  A. 
Ayvad.     The  valve,  which    is 
also  illustrated  herewith,  con- 
sists of  a  metallic  mouthpiece, 
exposed  at  the  outer  surface 
of    the    inflatable     swimming 
bag,  and  a  flexible,  compressi- 
ble valve  tube  of  woven  fabric  THE  NEW  VALVE- 
attached    to  the  mouthpiece  and  extending  therefrom  to  be- 
tween the  compressible  walls  of  the  bag,  the  ends  of  the  bag 
binding  being  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the  valve  tube.     [The 
Ayvad   Manufacturing  Co.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.] 


iOrv^y^k. 


APPARATUS  FOR  LASTING  SHOE  UPPERS. 


THE  cut  herewith  relates  to  a  new  apparatus  for  applying 
the  outer  rubber  layer  to  a  shoe  upper,  designed  to  dis- 
pense in  a  great  measure  with  hand  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  insure  uniform  results.  Under  the  existing  method  of 
construction  of  rubber  uppers,  the  lining  and  the  insole  are 

first  mounted  on  a  last  sup- 
ported right  side  up,  the  blank 
forming  the  outer  upper  layer 
being  deftly  passed  by  hand 
over  the  stockinet,  beginning 
at  the  middle  of  the  upper, 
then  passing  it  forward  and 
along  the  sides,  and  then  rear- 
ward. But  with  the  hands  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  cause  this  layer  to  adhere  uniformly 
throughout  its  entire  area,  and  in  consequence  air  will  find  a 
lodging  place  at  points  between  the  rubber  layer  and  the 
stockinet,  to  be  expelled  eventually  by  a  roller  passed  over  the 
completed  upper — an  operation  requiring  considerable  time. 
This  new  apparatus  introduces  a  method  of  applying  the  rub- 
ber layer  by  pneumatic  pressure,  the  rubber  blank  be  caused  to 
progressively  adhere  to  the  stockinet  under  the  action  of  an 
inflatable  bag  or  diaphragm  (marked  12  in  the  cut),  which  in 
the  process  of  inflation  gradually  envelops  the  last  and  stocki- 
net mounted  on  it,  such  gradual  envelopment  forcing  the  rub- 
ber layer  against  the  last  and  causing  the  same  to  adhere  to  the 
stockinet.  United  States  patent  No.  761,356,  issued  May  31, 
1904,  to  William  H.  Burritt,  of  St.  Louis. 
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BUFFING  MACHINES  FOR  RUBBER  WORK. 

"\  T  EARLY  every  mechanical  goods  factory  has  more  or  less 
■I-  '  need  for  a  machine  for  grinding  or  buffing  rubber  sur- 
faces as,  for  example,  in  the  grinding  of  printers'  blankets^ 
deckle  straps,  heavy  rubber  sheet  stock,  sheet  tiling,  and  so 
forth.  Such  machines  are  frequently  homemade  contrivances, 
and,  being  usually  single  drum  sanders,  leave  much  to  be  de- 


i_i 


ROYAL"  BUFFINQ  MACHINE  FOR  RUBBER  SURFACES. 
[Made  by  the  Berlin  Machine  Works,  Beloit,  Wisconsin.] 

sired  as  regards  accuracy  and  perfection  of  working.  The  drum 
may  consist  of  a  rubber  covered  iron  base,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  sand  paper  is  glued,  but  is  quite  as  often  a  built  up 
wooden  cylinder  on  which  the  sand  surface  is  formed  by  dust- 
ing the  sand  into  a  coat  of  glue  applied  to  the  wood.  The 
cutting  drum  is  generally  supported  on  two 
stout  posts,  and  immediately  under  it  is 
placed  a  much  smaller  rubber  covered  roll 
for  supporting  the  stock  as  it  is  being  cut  or 
ground.  A  pair  of  small  rubber  covered  grip 
rolls  placed  in  front  of  the  cutting  drum  serve 
to  regulate  the  feed  of  the  stock  through  the 
machine.  There  is  usually  an  oscillating  end- 
wise motion  of  the  cutting  drum  to  prevent 
any  scratching  of  the  surlace  of  the  rubber 
by  imperfections  in  the  sand  cutting  face. 
With  such  a  machine  only  the  most  ordinary 
buffing  can  be  done  and  frequent  accidents  occur  by  holes  or 
depressions  in  the  surface  being  cut  due  to  dirt  getting  under- 
neath, correspondingly  raising  the  surface  which  being  buffed 
down  level  leaves  a  depression  at  that  point. 

For  buffing  large  work  perfect- 
ly true,  no  tool  has  been  found  \<—  z& 
equal  to  the  heavy  metal  framed 
sanding  machines  known  as  the 
Royal  sanders,  of  which  the  il- 
lustrations show  a  general  view 
and  details  of  the  cutting  drums 
and  method  of  covering.  The 
first  machine  of  this  type  was  in- 
vented   in    1877.      Originally    a 

single  drum  machine,  it  was  successively  followed  by  the 
double  and  triple  drum  modifications,  because  of  the  demand 
for  better  work  than  could  be  done  by  single  or  double  drum 
machines.  The  latest,  or  three  drum  machine,  was  perfected 
in  1895,  and  is  very  heavy,  built  entirely  of  metal  in  ten  widths 
to  work  from  30  inchesto  102  inches.  The  three  drums  are  in- 
tended to  carry  as  many  different  grades  of  paper — coarse,  me- 


dium, and  fine.  Following  them  on  the  work  comes  a  brush 
cylinder  for  removing  the  dust  from  the  finished  surface,  and 
also  serving  to  keep  the  lower  feed  roll  clean  so  as  not  to  mar 
the  finish. 

The  piper  can  be  easily  and  quickly  applied  to  each  drum, 
and  in  case  of  accident  they  can  be  conveniently  removed  from 
the  machine  without  dismantling  it.  The  details  of  the  drums 
and  the  method  of  applying  the  sand  paper  covering  spirally  is 
shown  in  the  illustrations.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
opening  for  dust  to  enter  and  cause  the  drums  to  get  out  of 
balance.  By  thus  arranging  the  sand  paper  spirally  the  drum 
is  made  continuous  cutting.  On  all  widths  of  machines  the 
same  width  of  sand  paper  is  used,  thus  effecting  a  large  percent- 
age in  the  cost  of  this  item.  Each  drum  has  an  oscillating 
endwise  motion  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  scratches  which 
imperfections  in  the  sand  paper  would  otherwise  leave. 

Above  the  drums  are  adjustable  idle  pressure  rolls  for  reg- 
ulating the  amount  of  cut  desired,  or  by  means  of  hand  wheels 
at  the  feeding  in  end  of  the  machine  the  drums  may  be  raised 
simultaneously  at  each  end,  accomplishing  the  same  result. 
Four  large  feed  rolls  above  and  four  below  the  bed  serve  to  give 
a  steady  and  uniform  feed  to  the  stock  passing  through.  There 
is  an  adjustment  for  each  roll  and  platen  or  bed  plate,  and  a 
method  of  locking  it  securely  so  that  a  proper  alignment,  once 
secured,  may  be  maintained.  The  upper  frame,  carrying  the 
top  feed  and  pressure  rolls,  is  regulated  for  different  thicknesses 
of  stock  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  or  by  power  controlled  by  a 
lever  convenient  to  the  operator. 

With  such  a  machine  it  is  possible  to  produce  the  most  per- 
fect and  highly  finished  surfaces  and  to  regulate  the  buffing  to 
a  nicety  as  regards  accuracy  of  thickness  and  the  true  parallel- 
ism of  surfaces. 


DRUM  OF       ROYAL " SANDER. 


f 


COVER  OF  SANDPAPER. 

The  directors  of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, at  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders, 
in  London,  on  June  29,  recommended  the  payment  of  a  final 
dividend  3  per  cent.  (7s.  €>d.  per  share),  in  respect  of  the 
second  half  of  the  year  1903,  making  5  per  cent,  for  the  year. 
This  shows  an  improvement,  the  dividend  for  the  preceding 
year  having  been  4  per  cent. 
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RUBBER  CULTURAL  PROSPECTS  IN   MEXICO. 

By  George  Cull  en  Pearson. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World— Dear 
Sir:  Some  remarks  of  mine  on  rubber  cultivation  in 
Mexico,  which  lately  appeared  in  a  contemporary  and 
have  been  somewhat  widely  copied,  have  brought  me 
many  letters  of  inquiry  which  perhaps  can  best  be  answered 
through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated  Journal.  I  may 
add  that  it  is  six  years  since  I  commenced  planting  rubber  in 
Mexico  on  an  extensive  scale  as  a  private  enterprise.  My  views 
are  limited  by  my  practical  experience;  beyond  that  I  have  no 
theories. 

Rubber  culture  in  Mexico  is  so  recent  an  experiment  in  plant- 
ing enterprise  that  as  yet  opportunities  have  been  afforded  to 
few  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  many  important  questions 
connected  with  it.  As  with  many  another  new  industrial  de- 
parture, magnified  notions  as  to  large  returns  to  be  secured  in 
a  brief  period  on  a  minimum  expenditure  have  got  abroad, 
fostered  by  wild  tales  having  their  foundation  in  ignorance  or 
enthusiasm.  This  is  all  the  more  regrettable,  as  many  of  the 
statements  now  proven  to  be  exaggerated  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  men  occupying  distinguished  positions  in  botanical 
science.  The  names  of  these  men  leave  no  doubt  that  their 
statements  have  been  made  in  all  good  faith,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  to  be  deplored  that  they  should  have  been  given  to  the 
world  before  experience  could  prove  their  truth  or  falsity,  as 
thereby  loss  and  disappointment  have  been  caused  to  many 
and  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  unscrupulous  promoters  to 
induce  investment  by  baiting  their  prospectuses  with  imagin- 
ary results  given  under  names  which  carry  so  much  authorita- 
tive weight. 

Happily,  rubber  culture  has  no  need  of  false  encouragement 
based  on  exaggerated  estimates  as  to  results.  The  actual  facts 
as  proven  by  those  who  have  expended  much  time,  care,  and 
capital  in  developing  this  new  industry  warrant  a  firm  belief  in 
its  sure  and  lasting  success. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  Mexico  being  the  best  part  of  the 
American  continent  for  the  full  development  of  rubber  produc- 
tion, I  can  answer  in  the  affirmative,  with  these  reservations  : 
In  this  vast  country  there  is  great  diversity  of  climatic  condi- 
tions ;  in  the  tropical  region  (tierras  calientes)  there  are  large 
areas  totally  unfit  for  agriculture  of  any  kind,  so  that  too  great 
care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  land,  especially  for 
rubber  culture.  Fine  land  and  favorable  conditions  can  be 
secured  if  the  necessary  time  and  attention  be  given  to  finding 
them,  but  outside  such  selection  the  natural  advantages  are 
greater  in  more  southern  states  such  as  Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Colombia,  where  there  are  larger  areas  of  rich 
land  and  the  rainfall  is  more  abundant. 

Given,  however,  the  right  land  and  district,  the  advantages 
are  on  the  side  of  Mexico.  The  climate  is  equable  and  singu- 
larly free  from  the  storms  and  cyclonic  disturbances  which  des- 
olate so  many  tropical  lands  and  bring  ruin  to  the  planter,  and 
is  perfectly  healthful  if  ordinary  precautions  be  taken.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  unstable  political  conditions  existing  in  the 
other  countries  named,  Mexico  possesses  a  firm,  stable,  and  re- 
spected government  which  encourages  every  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  vast  resources,  and  is  a  country,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  increasing  amount  of  foreign  capital  thus  attracted, 
is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  on  a  sure  path  of  prosperity. 
Communication  is  being  established  by  railroad  construction 
between  all  principal  points.    Throughout  the  republic  life  and 


property  are  as  safe  as  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  whilst 
the  law  against  evil  doers  is  rigorously  applied. 

What  is  the  cost  of  planting  rubber  is  a  question  much  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  Let  me  warn  the  prospective 
planter  against  believing  that  the  mere  cost  of  setting  out  his 
plants,  plus  a  few  small  items  of  expenditure  such  as  figure  in 
too  many  reports — even  consular — will  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  his  outlay  until  his  trees  shall  yield  of  their  abundance. 
Much  depends  upon  the  season,  much  upon  the  locality  of  his 
plantation,  easy  or  difficult  means  of  communication,  possibil- 
ities of  obtaining  supplies,  availability  of  labor,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  requirements  which  can  only  be  iearned  by  hard  ex- 
perience. 

Something  may  be  learned  as  to  the  fallibility  of  estimates 
from  a  publication  now  before  me,  ostensibly  issued  as  a  guide 
to  rubber  planting,  where  I  find  the  whole  cost  of  acquiring, 
planting,  and  maintaining  for  six  years,  100  acres  of  rubber  plant- 
ed land,  put  down  at  S5390  Mexican,  the  Mexican  dollar  being 
calculated  as  worth  50  cents  gold.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  this  as  almost  criminally  misleading. 

Let  us  examine  one  or  two  items  of  the  estimates. 

It  is  stated  that  two  cleanings  of  the  rubber  a  year  for  five 
years  will  be  necessary,  and  the  total  cost  of  these  ten  cleanings 
is  put  down  at  $1000  Mexican,  for  100  acres. 

Now,  two  cleanings  a  year  are  not,  in  my  experience,  sufficient, 
if  the  plantation  is  to  be  kept  in  the  condition  most  beneficial 
to  the  growth  of  the  rubber  plants.  There  must  be  at  least 
three  cleanings  a  year,  as  the  growth  of  weeds  in  fertile  tropic 
soil  can  scarcely  be  believed  without  actual  experience  of  it. 
I  suppose  that  by  unremitting  attention  to  all  details  affecting 
the  management  of  my  own  property,  I  do  not  err  on  the  side 
of  extravagant  expenditure,  yet  I  find  that  I  cannot  get  500 
acres  cleared  under  a  cost  of  §5000  at  the  present  price  of  labor, 
and  I  have  every  advantage  of  locality  and  communication. 

There  should  be  three  cleanings  a  year  during  the  first  three 
years,  making  nine  cleanings;  the  next  two  years  there  should 
be  two  cleanings  a  year,  making  fourcleanings ;  the  sixih  year 
one  cleaning  will  suffice,  making  in  all  fourteen  cleanings.  I 
will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  put  these  cleanings  at  $750  each, 
and  even  at  that  low  figure  the  cost  of  cleaning  alone  of  the  one 
hundred  acres  willamountin  the  six  years  to  $10,500.  or  double 
the  sum  laid  down  as  the  total  amount  required  for  six  years' 
expenditure,  including  purchase  of  land. 

Another  item. — The  living  expenses  of  the  planter  for  the 
entire  six  years  are  put  down  at  a  lump  sum  of  §1440  Mexican, 
or  $240  a  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is  calculated  as  a 
bachelor.  Now  I  pay  my  lowest  peon  %\.  Mexican  a  day,  and  he 
is  always  in  debt,  though  I  suppose  the  Mexican  agricultural 
laborer  lives  as  cheaply  and  as  miserably  as  any  human  being  ; 
perhaps  the  Chinese  coolie  beats  him  in  economy,  without  the 
misery.  I  have  still  to  learn  how  a  decent  white  man  can  keep 
up  his  establishment  on  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended  by 
the  Mexican  peon. 

While  thus  showing  that  estimates  of  cost  should  be  accepted 
with  great  caution,  I  am  not  prepared,  for  reasons  I  have  already 
stated,  to  give  hard  and  fast  figures  as  to  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary. Rubber  culture  is  not  an  enterprise  for  the  small  capitalist 
on  any  scale,  making  it  worth  his  while  to  engage  in  it,  while  on 
even  a  moderate  scale  it  should  not  be  taken  up  unless  the 
planter  have  considerable  su  pi  us  funds  at  his  command  to  enable 
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him  to  meet  the  many  contingencies  which  are  certain  to  arise 
after  his  calculations  as  to  ordinary  expenses  have  been  most 
carefully  made.  I  may  state  that  my  own  expenditure  in  six 
years  has  been  more  than  double  what  I  calculated  when  I 
began,  though  my  estimates  were  made  on  what  was  then  con- 
sidered a  liberal  scale. 

Inquiries  as  to  the  yield  of  the  rubber  trees  at  maturity  can 
be  answered  much  more  definitely.  I  am  speaking  of  Caitilloa 
rubber,  that  being  the  kind  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in 
Mexico,  and  the  tree  indigenous  to  the  country.  Taking  the 
results  obtained  by  myself  from  tests  on  a  somewhat  extended 
scale,  and  comparing  them  with  those  obtained  by  other  workers 
in  the  same  field,  the  following  figures  maybe  relied  on  as  being 
the  yield  of  well  developed  trees  at  the  ages  specified: 

Age  ok  Trek.  Yield  of  Latex.        Dry  Rubber. 

6  years 30  ounces         1 2        ounces. 

7  years 38  cunces         15.20  ounces. 

8  years 48  ounces         tg.20  ounces. 

10  years 80  ounces         32        ounces. 

— the  yield  increasing  proportionately  up  to  a  certain  age  of  the 
tree,  probably  thirty  to  fifty  years.  The  yield  of  dry  rubber  here 
indicated  is  based  upon  the  latex  yielding  40  per  cent,  of  rubber. 
I  have  in  a  great  number  of  experiments  only  once  found  the 
yield  as  low  as  39  per  cent.,  and  regard  40  per  cent,  as  a  con- 
servative estimate. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  a  rubber  tree  should  be  first  tapped 
one  must  be  entirely  guided  by  its  development.  In  this  there 
is  a  great  diversity,  some  trees  maturing  much  more"  rapidly 
than  others,  though  all  are  growing  apparently  under  precisely 
similar  conditions.  I  have  obtained  marketable  results,  though 
only  on  an  experimental  scale,  from  (our  year  old  trees,  the  rub- 
ber being  of  excellent  quality,  while  the  trees  have  not  suffered 
in  any  way  from  the  tapping.  I  believe  if  a  tree  be  well  de- 
veloped it  can  be  tapped  safely  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  but 
I  should  recommend  that  ordinarily  tapping  should  not  take 
place  until  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year.  I  am  convinced, 
as  another  planter  has  remarked,  that  the  size  of  a  tree  has 
much  more  to  do  with  the  amount  of  rubber  it  will  produce  than 
its  age.  Also  that  the  yield  of  the  Castilloa  depends  more  on 
soil  and  climate  than  has  hitherto  been  recognized. 

Two  important  considerations  for  the  planter  yet  remain  un- 
settled— namely,  in  what  season  and  by  what  mechanical  means 
the  tapping  of  the  Castilloa  can  be  best  undertaken.  The 
rough  and  ready  methods  of  the  native  collector  can  only  be 
accepted  when,  as  with  him,  the  sole  desire  is  to  obtain  at  a 
season  when  he  can  best  make  his  way  through  the  forest  the 
largest  amount  of  rubber,  with  utter  disregard  to  the  future  life 
of  the  tree.  It  is  this  wholesale  destruction  by  native  collec- 
tors of  rubber  bearing  trees  in  all  countries  where  they  are 
found  which  has  concentrated  attention  of  rubber  cultivation. 
The  present  barbarous  method  of  collecting  is  universally  con- 
demned by  planters,  while  there  is  divided  opinion  as  to  the 
most  suitable  season  for  tapping.  These  points  are  requiring 
earnest  study  for  their  solution.  Proof  leaves  me  no  doubt  that 
the  Castilloa  can  be  tapped  twice  a  year  without  suffering  any 
harm,  provided  sufficient  time  be  allowed  to  lapse  between  the 
two  operations  to  enable  the  tree  to  recover  its  strength.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  yield  will  be  thereby  doubled,  but  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  material  increase  of  production. 

Fortunately  the  Castilloa  is  not  a  tree  which  succumbs  read- 
ily to  injuries.  Once  it  is  safely  through  the  caprices  of  the 
first  year,  and  well  rooted  in  suitable  soil,  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
destroy  ;  while  it  appears  to  be  subject  to  none  of  the  insect 
visitations  or  fungoid  growths  affecting  so  many  other  trees 
under  cultivation. 

So  far  as  regards  the  preparation  of  the  rubber  I  would  say, 


so  long  as  all  impurities  are  eliminated,  follow  nature  methods 
as  much  as  possible.  A  long  series  of  elaborate  experiments 
have  convinced  me  that  artificial  means  of  coagulation,  as  by 
the  aid  of  chemicals,  and  infusions  of  native  plants  such  as 
Ipomoea  bona  nox  or  "  bejuco  de  necta,"  while  bringing  about 
speedy  coagulation,  have  most  pernicious  after  effects  on  the 
rubber,  which  show  themselves  within  a  short  time,  and  greatly 
reduce  its  market  value.  It  is  vastly  to  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  Mexican  rubber  that  its  quality 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  to  which  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing raised. 

Castilloa  rubber  properly  prepared  comes  next  in  value  to 
Pari,  and  there  is  no  liklihood  in  view  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand that  for  many  years  to  come  sufficient  supplies  will  be 
forthcoming  to  bring  it  down  below  90  cents  gold  per  pound,  a 
figure  at  which  some  recent  samples  of  mine  have  been  valued 
in  the  London  market.        Very  faithfully  yours, 

GEO.   CULLEN   PEARSON. 


A  REPORT  ON  GUTTA-PERCHA  VALUES. 


THE  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute  (London),  of  March 
31,  contains  a  report  on  samples  of  Gutta-percha  for- 
warded to  that  institution  from  Penang,  for  chemical  examina- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determining  their  commercial  value. 
These  samples  are  stated  to  have  been  prepared  under  compe- 
tent supervision,  without  any  admixture  of  foreign  matters 
whatever. 

Mention  here  will  be  made  first  of  the  product  known  to  the 
natives  as  "Gutta  taban  merah,"  from  the  forest  tree  Pala- 
quium gutta  (ilso  known  as  Dichopsis gutta),  which  represents 
the  highest  type  of  Gutta-percha.  The  experts  to  whom  this 
sample  was  referred  gave  its  market  value  as  6  shillings 
[=$[.46]  per  pound,  subject  to  fluctuations,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  highest  market  value  of  Gutta  percha  at  present. 
The  greater  part  of  the  gutta  now  marketed,  however,  brings 
very  much  less,  not  only  on  account  of  the  adulterations  prac- 
ticed, but  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  particular  species  of 
Palaquium  yielding  it. 

Another  sample  was  of  the  material  known  in  the  Malay 
states  as  "Gutta  taban  putih,"  presumably  from  Palaquium 
pustulatum.  This  sample,  showing  in  analysis  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  resin,  was  valued  commercially  at  2  shillings 
[=48.7  cents]  per  pound.  The  Institute  was  asked  as  to  the 
advisability  of  forming  extensive  plantations  of  this  species 
with  a  view  to  extracting  gutta  from  the  leaves  at  an  earlier 
age  than  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  it  from  the  trees.  The 
reply  was  that,  in  view  of  the  yield  probably  being  no  larger 
than  from  Palaquium gutta,  and  the  product  being  worth  only 
one-third  as  much,  preference  should  be  given  to  planting  the 
latter. 

The  tenor  of  the  Institute's  report,  by  the  way,  is  hardly  fav- 
orable to  the  proposition  to  extract  Gutta-percha  from  leaves. 
"  Several  of  the  extraction  processes,"  it  says,  "  have  been  tried 
upon  a  commercial  scale  in  Europe  [whither  the  leaves  were, 
imported  from  Singapore],  but  for  various  reasons  the  results 
have  been  very  unsatisfactory  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  believed  that  at  the  present  time  all  the  factories  es- 
tablished in  Europe  have  practically  suspended  operations." 
It  is  understood  that  several  processes  are  at  present  undergo- 
ing practical  trials  in  the  East,  but  it  is  suggested  that  their  re- 
sults should  be  further  studied  before  plantations  are  planned 
on  a  large  scale  in  connection  with  any  of  the  processes. 

Still  another  sample—"  Gutta  simpor,"  from  Palaquium 
Maingayi — was  appraised  at  is.  6d.  [  =  36.  5  cents]  per  pound. 
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THE  PRICE  AND  QUALITY  OF  RUBBER. 

FROM  "THE  ELECTRICAL  REVIEW  "  (LONDON). 

IT  has  been  said  that  general  ignorance  obtains  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  rubber  in  its  relation  to  the  electrical 
industry.  The  probability  is  that  the  comment  is  scarcely  un- 
warranted. Recollections  of  recent  law  cases  bring  back  the 
memory  of  how  expert  witness  after  expert  witness  hurriedly 
disclaimed  any  desire  to  pose  as  the  possessor  of  a  knowledge 
of  rubber.  In  one  case  especially,  where  the  whole  point  at 
issue  lay  in  the  quality  of  the  rubber  used  in  the  insulation, 
every  other  point  was  argued  but  the  main  one,  bringing  about 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  state  of  affairs.  If  this  lack  of  knowledge 
obtains  in  this  branch  of  the  industry,  how  much  greater  must 
it  be  in  the  others.  It  would  be  amusing  were  it  not  so  seri- 
ous, to  hear  the  frequent  stipulations  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
best  Para  in  insulation,  when  the  price  quoted  must  necessarily 
forbid  its  use  entirely,  or  only  in  a  very  attenuated  form.  The 
price  of  Para  rubber  has  for  some  time  been  well  over  4.5.  gd. 
per  lb.  in  its  crude  state,  and  on  an  average  15  per  cent,  of  the 
crude  rubber  is  lost  before  it  finishes  its  course  through  the 
washing  and  drying  processes.  It  may  be  taken,  therefore, 
that  the  material  ready  for  manufacture  costs  at  least  5.1.  6d. 
per  lb.  It  is  fairly  easy  for  any  reader  to  calculate  the  weight 
of  the  insulation,  and  the  price  he  paid  for  the  rubber  in  it, 
apart  from  anything  else.  On  the  basis  of  the  prices  which  too 
generally  obtain  nowadays,  the  investigator  will  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  either  that  the  manufacturer  is  a  philanthropist, 
or  that  the  insulation  is  "  very  much  mixed  "  rubber. 

Dismissing  the  first  hypothesis  (with  regret),  the  investigator 
is  now  face  to  face  with  the  position  into  which  his,  and  others', 
keenness  in  buying  has  forced  the  manufacturer.  Let  us  make 
our  views  quite  clear.  There  is  as  good  insulated  wire  manu- 
factured now  as  ever  there  was,  but,  unfortunately,  much  of 
the  stuff  bought  nowadays  does  not  merit  this  description. 
The  manufacturer  has  been  forced  by  his  customers  into  mak- 
ing an  insulation  which  would  have  been  scorned  years  ago. 
It  is  true  his  more  perfect  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to  use 
his  materials  to  better  advantage,  but  the  process  of  cheapen- 
ing must  have  an  end  somewhere  and  at  some  time,  and  it  is 
time  everyone  in  the  electrical  industry  realized  it  ;  manufac- 
turers are  only  to  be  blamed  in  so  far  that  they  have  given 
way  to  a  demand  for  an  article  at  a  certain  price.  The  demand 
has  been  made  by  those  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  judge  of  what  is  neces- 
sary. We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  a  more  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  rubber  and  the  price  of  it  would,  in  a  large  measure, 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs.  It  is  for  the  credit  of  the 
industry  that  the  work  it  does  should  at  all  times  be  work  well 
done.  How  is  it  possible  to  accomplish  this,  when  the  very 
material  that  is  relied  upon  for  protection  is  attenuated  to  such 
an  extreme  degree  as  to  scarcely  hold  together,  far  less  give 
protection  ? 

This  may  appear  an  exaggerated  view,  yet  it  is  apparent  at 
times  at  the  present  moment,  and  is  the  inevitable  goal  to 
which  we  are  speeding.  Rubber  insulation  is,  and  always 
should  be  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  able  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  more  or  less  accidental  attacks  of  the 
elements.  Good  rubber  insulation  can  do  all  these  things  bet- 
ter than  any  other  practical  material.  Inferior  rubber  insula- 
tion can  only  do  these  things  in  the  ratio  of  its  inferiority. 
However  skilfully  chosen  and  skilfully  prepared  are  the  other 
ingredients  of  a  rubber-cum-something-else  insulation,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  none  of  these  can  supplant  rubber 
in  its  properties,  and  most  of  them  tend  to  its  earlier  disinte- 


gration and  the  consequent  loss  of  its  properties.  It  lies  with 
the  electrical  industry  to  say  how  much  further  the  cheapening 
process  on  certain  classes  of  work  is  to  be  carried.  It  is  its 
credit,  and  its  credit  alone,  that  is  imperilled.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  public  that  the  contractor  may  have  had  the  fixing  of  the 
price.  The  makers  had  the  expert  knowledge,  and  with  them 
rested  (in  the  opinion  of  the  public)  the  right  to  say  what 
quality  of  material  should  be  used. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  so  long  as  any  man  has  the  power 
(no  matter  whether  he  be  the  most  ignorant  on  earth)  to  use 
the  title  of  electrician,  so  long  will  there  be  those  to  whom  the 
credit  of  the  industry  is  as  nothing.  No  appeals  would  touch 
such  a  man,  except  an  appeal  to  his  pocket.  It  is  to  the  more 
responsible  members  of  the  industry  that  we  put  the  question, 
whether  it  is  not  time  to  cry  a  halt  to  this  process  of  dangerous 
cheapening  ? 


THE  "NEW  METHOD"  FOR  WRINGER  ROLLS. 


BY   A  WRITER   IN   THE    "  GUMMIZEITUNG." 

I  WAS  interested  in  reading  the  article  in  No.  12  of  the 
Gummi-Zeitung,*  and  admired  the  ingenuity  of  American 
manufacturers.  But,  only  the  ingenuity,  because  the  method 
itself  has,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  in  it  to  be  admired,  and  the 
poor  consumers  who  have  to  use  such  rolls  are  to  be  pitied. 
However,  I  will  not  neglect  to  make  experiments  with  the  new 
method,  as  described,  and  satisfy  myself  by  actual  facts,  but  al- 
ready I  (eel  the  occasion  to  make  the  following  comments  on 
this  theme. 

First  of  all,  I  cannot  see  what  "  materially  cheapening"  this 
method  of  manufacture  possesses.  The  soft  rubber  of  the  roll 
covering  is  drawn  on  a  tubing  machine,  slipped  onto  hollow 
mandrels  and  wrapped,  tied,  vulcanized,  unwrapped,  smoothed, 
and  cut  to  proper  length.  Now  the  iron  core  of  the  roll  is 
heated  its  whole  length  to  a  dull  red  and  is  thrust  into  the  roll, 
withdrawn,  cooled  in  water,  and  again  inserted. 

Rubber  melted  in  this  manner  by  heat  has  no  exterior 
smooth  surface;  drops  of  water  will  adhere  in  places  from 
whence  they  cannot  be  wiped  away,  because  everything  com- 
ing in  contact  with  this  half-burnt  bad  smelling  mass  sticks  to 
it.  The  drops  of  water,  therefore,  would  remain  between  the 
covering  and  the  axle,  and  are  certainly  not  conducive  to  a 
firm  union. 

The  total  time  required  in  this  method  is  at  all  events  no 
less  than  that  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  wringer  rolls  by 
the  method  now  in  general  use  and  approved,  or  in  the 
method  which  I  will  describe  further  on. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  roll  cover  made  by  the  new 
method  would  adhere  firmly,  and  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  practically  experienced  rubber  technologists  are  on  my 
side  when  I  take  the  liberty  to  at  least  strongly  doubt  it.  The 
hard  rubber  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  roll  covers  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  "  iron  strong"  attachment  between  the 
axle  and  the  soft  rubber  covering  of  the  roll,  and  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  extreme  force  used  in  squeezing  the  laun- 
dry through  the  wringer  rolls,  or  have  examined  worn  out  rolls 
critically,  must  be  convinced  that  only  the  strongest  adhesion 
is  just  good  enough.  It  often  occurs  that  the  hard  rubber 
separates  from  the  soft  rubber,  if  — 

1.  The  qualities  do  not  uniformly  vulcanize  ; 

2.  The  hard  rubber  or  the  inner  layer  of  the  soft  rubber,  or 
both,  were  not  entirely  clean  ; 


•  "  Attaching  Wringer  Rolls  by  Melting,"  translated  from  THE  India  Rubrkr 
Wori.p.  November  i,  1903  -  page  48. 
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3.  Between  the  one  and  the  other  a  solution  lacking  the 
necessary  toughness  is  used  or  one  which  did  not  properly 
vulcanize. 

A  too  small  quantity  of  hard  rubber  will  often  be  reduced  to 
powder,  or  break  into  fragments  after  the  machine  has  been 
used  a  comparatively  short  time  only.  How  can  it  be  possible 
that  melted  rubber  after  cooling  adheres  so  tightly  to  the  iron 
as  is  necessary  in  wringer  rolls?  Here  the  word  "warehouse 
quality  "  occurs  to  me. 

No  matter  how  exactly  cylindrical  a  roll  cover  has  been 
ground,  if  it  is  attached  according  to  the  "  new  method  "  it  is 
very  questionable  if  it  remains  exactly  cylindrical.  I  imagine 
that  its  surface  will  become  wavy  longitudinally.  And  how 
about  the  length  of  the  so  forced  on  stocks?  Does  such  an  ex- 
pert workman  exist  who  can  cut  a  roll  cover  so  exact  as  to  have 
after  attachment,  the  same  length  as  the  axle?  In  most  in- 
stances it  will  be  either  too  long  or  too  short.  Also  in  regard 
to  the  perfectness  of  the  outer  diameter  these  roll  covers  will 
lack  much  that  is  desired.  Of  course  for  use  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  the  diameter  of  a  roll  is  a  little  larger  or  smaller, 
but  what  does  the  dealer  say  if  the  diameter  is  not  uniform  ? 

A  really  cheap  method  to  cover  wringer  rolls  would  be  the 
following:  The  roughened  axle  is  painted  with  a  solution  of 
hard  rubber  and  after  this  is  well  dried  a  sheet  of  hard  rubber 
compound,  possessing  the  exact  required  strength,  is  placed 
around  it.  The  seam  is  pressed  together,  not  overlapping  the 
ends.  On  the  tubing  machine  a  tube  of  soft  rubber  is  then 
drawn,  having  a  slightly  smaller  inner  diameter  than  the  outer 
diameter  of  the  hard  rubber  covered  axle.  One  end  of  the 
tube,  which  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  length  of  the  roll  wanted, 
is  cut  off,  warmed  a  little,  and  pushed  over  the  hard  rubber. 
This  warming  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Then,  with  a  board 
the  tube  is  rolled  from  the  center  towards  the  ends  several 
times,  firming  it,  and  cut  off  to  proper  length,  both  ends  sup- 
plied with  a  disk,  wrapped  up  and  vulcanized.  After  vulcaniza- 
tion the  roll  is  ground,  cut  off  to  proper  length,  and  the  ends  of 
the  axle  are  cleaned. 

In  the  German  market  many  inferior  qualities  of  this  article 
can  already  be  found,  and  it  is  therefore  very  undesirable  that 
additional  factory  methods  of  questionable  character  should 
be  admitted.  At  all  events  manufacturers  will  always  be  thank- 
ful for  any  hints  on  really  cheaper  factory  methods  of  merit. 

A.  W.  H. 


WOMAN'S  RAINY-DAY  APPAREL. 


RAINY  days  no  longer  hurt  the  vanity  of  women.  The 
evolution  of  the  waterproof  coat  from  a  hideous  gar- 
ment to  a  beautiful  one  has  been  accomplished.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  women  were  forced,  through  a  stupid  idea 
of  what  should  constitute  rainy  weather  apparel,  to  abandon  all 
thought  of  a  smart  appearance  when  they  went  forth  on  a 
stormy  day.  Beauty  and  comfort  are  now  so  carefully  consid- 
ered in  every  item  of  the  rainy-day  wardrobe  that  a  woman 
should  appear  at  her  best  from  hat  to  shoes  and  be  delightfully 
comfortable  when  the  rain  clouds  spread  overhead. 

Cravenette  cloth,  in  heavy  and  light  weights,  is  the  unrivalled 
material  for  rain  coats.  It  is  impervious  to  dampness,  soft,  and 
pleasant  to  touch,  hangs  in  good  lines,  and  comes  in  the  great- 
est variety  of  colors,  shades,  and  fancy  mixed  weaves. 

The  cravenette  coats  come  in  full  or  three-quarters  length. 
The  full  length  is  the  more  generally  serviceable  and  becoming, 
as  it  covers  a  gown  completely  and  emphasizes  slenderness  of 
form.  The  backs  of  these  coats  are  box  shaped,  full  or  fitted. 
The  fronts  hang  straight.     Loose  belts  girdle  most  of  the  mod- 


els. Sleeves  have  an  easy  fulness  and  are  decidedly  puffed  over 
cuffs  that  appear  in  all  possible  variations  of  the  fundamental 
narrow,  loose  cuff. 

Many  of  the  coats  have  slit  openings  in  the  front  near  the  but- 
ton lines  for  the  hands  to  slip  through.  The  double-breasted 
finish  predominates,  and  among  the  most  fetching  buttons  are 
those  of  cravenette  trimmed  with  steel  or  brass.  The  pockets 
have  buttoned-over  flaps. 

The  collars  are,  as  a  rule,  small,  flat  velvet  turn-overs.  Short 
capes,  single,  double  or  triple,  form  the  shoulder  finish  of  the 
majority  of  the  coats,  the  triple  capes  leading  in  popularity. 

No  fixed  rule  governs  the  matter  of  linings.  A  coat  may  be 
lined  throughout  with  silk  or  satin,  or  have  lining  in  thesleeves 
only,  or  in  the  sleeves  and  body  of  the  coat  as  far  as  the  waist. 
They  are  substitutes  for  silk  lining,  these  partially  lined  coats. 

One  finds  extremes  of  simplicity  and  elegance  in  cravenette 
coats.  Side  by  side  with  a  dark  gray  of  severest  finish  hangs  a 
light  red,  long  coat,  satin-lined  throughout,  with  triple  cape 
turn-over  collar  of  white  cloth  braided  in  red,  and  cravenette 
buttons  trimmed  with  steel,  that  is  quite  as  much  intended  for 
rain  as  the  quiet  gray  model. 

The  cravenette  coat  serves  the  double  duty  of  rain  coat  and 
fair  weather  ulster.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  silk  rubber  and 
satin  rubber  coats,  for  they  are  strictly  waterproofs  with  their 
imperceptible  inside  finish  of  rubber.  Though  not  generally 
useful  they  are  extremely  popular  as  waterproofs  and  are  charm- 
ingly dainty  and  pretty. 

A  silvery  gray  silk  model  has  a  triple  cape  piped  with  white 
satin,  white  satin  cuffs  and  high  flaring  collar.  Another  gray 
silk  is  belted  with  a  pointed  girdle  richly  beaded  in  steel.  One 
of  navy  blue  silk  rubber  has  a  red  satin  collar  and  cuffs  and 
shiny  brass  buttons. 

A  box  coat  of  creamy  white  satin-rubber  is  trimmed  with  a 
scarlet  velvet  collar  and  brass  buttons.  "  When  is  such  a  coat 
worn  ?"  "  Yachting,"  comes  the  answer  from  distracted  sales- 
women who  have  to  answer  many  such  questions  concerning 
these  delightfully  audacious  coats,  which  come  in  plain  and 
quiet  styles  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  more  showy  order. 

Cravenette  leads  among  materials  adaptable  for  short  skirted 
suits;  but  English  cheviot,  Scotch  cheviot,  all  the  materials 
used  in  men's  walking  suits,  give  a  bewildering  opportunity  for 
choice  to  the  woman  who  wishes  her  walking  suit  to  be  one  to 
brave  the  elements.  The  weave  of  the  cloth  should  be  close 
and  tight,  the  surface  smooth  rather  than  rough. 

The  skirt  of  a  rainy-day  suit  should  be  shorter  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  pedestrian  costume,  for  the  so-called  short  skirt  of 
the  season's  walking  suit  touches  the  ground  at  the  back  at 
every  step.  "  Five  inches  from  the  ground  is  the  only  actually 
rational  rain  skirt,"  says  one  of  New  York's  most  fashionable 
tailors,  but,  of  course,  there  are  women  who  will  not  wear  so 
radical  a  departure  from  the  conventional  skirt  and  three  inches 
from  the  ground  is  the  compromise  length.  A  leather  binding 
is  favored  by  English  tailors  for  the  rain  skirt,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  as  a  rule  when  the  costume  is  made  of  strictly  rain- 
proof cloth. — New  York  Sun. 

The  factory  director  of  the  Gummi-  und  Kabelwerke  Josef 
Reithoffer's  Sonne  (Vienna),  Herr  Josef  Kunz,  celebrated  re- 
cently the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the  firm, 
which  dates  from  1832.  On  this  occasion  a  representative  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  decorated  him  with  a  gold  cross  of 
merit.  At  the  same  time  two  foremen  and  three  female  em- 
ployes, each  of  whom  had  been  with  the  concern  for  25  years 
or  more,  were  decorated  with  the  bronze  medal  of  the  trade 
union. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   RUBBER  TRADE. 


NEW    RUBBER    RECLAIMING   COMPANY    AT    AKRON. 

THE  Alkali  Rubber  Co  ,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  with  $1,000,000 
capital,  has  lor  its  objects  the  control  of  the  rubber  re- 
claiming patent  of  Arthur  Hudson  Marks  (No.  635,141 
— October  17,  1899),  and  the  operation  of  a  rubber  re- 
claiming plant  for  supplying  the  trade.  The  company  begins 
operations  by  acquiring  the  reclaiming  plant  which  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.  have  maintained  for  the  past  four  years  for  meeting 
their  own  requirements.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  : 
A.  H.  Marks,  president ;  Bertram  G.  Work,  vice  president  and 
treasurer;  George  G.  Allen,  secretary.  The  remaining  directors 
are  Colonel  George  T.  Perkins  and  Ohio  C.  Barber.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  official  board  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  and  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  Re- 
port has  it  that  the  Diamond  company  is  to  receive  from  the 
Goodrich  company  a  handsome  payment  for  a  half  interest  in 
the  new  corporation.  The  reclaiming  plant  hitherto  operated 
by  the  Goodrich  company  is  to  be  closed,  the  space  occupied 
by  it  to  be  devoted  to  other  purposes  of  the  company.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Diamond  plant  is  to  be  enlarged  at  once. 
Frank  Peabody  has  been  superintendent  of  the  plant  since  its 
inception.  The  Marks  reclaiming  process  consists  in  treating 
ground  rubber  scrap  with  a  dilute  alkali  solution  at  a  compara- 
tively high  temperature,  then  washing,  drying,  and  sheeting. 
The  same  patent  is  the  basis  of  the  rubber  reclaiming  work  of 
the  Northwestern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited  (Liverpool),  of  which 
Mr.  Marks  is  president  and  Mr.  Barber  a  director. 
MR.  WARNER  GOES  TO  MISHAWAKA. 
Mr.  Emmett  A.  Saunders,  manager  of  the  rubber  depart- 
ment of  the  Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.  (Misha- 
waka,  Indiana)  since  its  establishment,  became  president  upon 
the  death  of  Martin  V.  Bei^'er,  who  formerly  held  that  office. 
With  his  added  duties  Mr.  Saunders  found  too  much  work  on 
his  hands,  and  the  position  of  manager  of  the  rubber  depart- 
ment has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Adna  D.Warner, 
who  since  1899  has  been  general  manager  of  the  Beacon  Falls 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  having  been  formerly  for  a  number  of  years 
factory  superintendent  of  the  Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  at  Naugatuck. 

VICTOR  RUBBER  CO. — SALE  OF  PLANT. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.  in 
bankruptcy  [See  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1904 — 
page  320],  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  June  3.  George  S.  Dial  was 
chosen  as  trustee.  On  June  14  Trustee  Dial  offered  at  public 
sale  the  property  of  the  company  at  Snyderville  (near  Spring- 
field), for  which  the  highest  bidder  was  Daniel  Snyder,  at 
$23,550.  The  company  did  not  own  the  real  estate  occupied  by 
their  factory.  It  is  understood  at  Springfield  that  Mr.  Snyder 
intends  to  reorganize  the  company,  with  a  view  to  putting  the 
factory  in  operation  again. 

THE  NEPONSET  RUBBER  CO. 
Amended  articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey,  changing  the  name  of  the  Old 
Colony  Rubber  [mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World 
—page  321]  to  the  Neponset  Rubber  Co.,  the  authorized 
capital  remaining  at  §125,000,  and  the  registered  office  in  New 
Jersey  at  No.  243  Washington  street,  Jersey  City.  The  new 
company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  at  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts,  having  acquired  the  plant 


operated  by  the  Boston  Gossamer  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  been 
idle  since  the  retirement  from  business  of  the  latter  company 
about  a  year  ago.  J.  C.  Spillan  and  Thomas  B.  Pervis,  Jr., 
both  of  Boston,  are  mentioned  as  the  prime  movers  in  the  new 
enterprise. 

HARTFORD    RUBBER    WORKS   CO. — ELECTION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  one  of  the  constituent  companies  of  the 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
on  June  7,  James  VV.  Gilson  was  elected  a  director  to  succeed 
Lewis  D.  Parker.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  imme- 
diately afterward,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

President  -Chari.es  II .  Dale. 

First  Vice  President  and  General  Manage) — WILLIAM  Seward,  Jr. 

Second  Vice  President — Chaki.es  A.  HUNTER. 

Third  Vice  President—  Justus  D.  Anderson. 

Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  General  Agent — James  W.  Gilson. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Henry   Plow. 

General  Factoty  Manager— }.  E.  ToURTELLOTTE. 

General  Superintendent — H.  W.  BlGELOW. 

General  Purcliasing  Agent — W.  H.  W'HALEN. 

The  board  of  directors  comprises  the  first  six  names  on  the 
above  list,  with  the  addition  of  Ernest  Hopkinson.  Mr. Gilson, 
who  had  been  sales  manager  of  the  company,  in  June,  1903, 
was  elected  secretary,  to  which  office  is  now  added  that  of 
treasurer. 

MILFORD  RUBBER  CO. — INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL. 
The  Milford  Rubber  Co.  (Milford,  Massachusetts),  proofers 
of  cloth  for  the  trade,  have  increased  their  capital  from  $10,000 
to  $40,000,  fully  paid,  the  new  shares  being  held  by  Leon  Aron- 
son,  president ;  Harris  B.  Gordon,  treasurer  ;  and  Joseph  Aron- 
son,  a  director.  The  company  began  business  in  Milford  about 
six  years  ago  on  a  small  scale  ;  in  May,  1899.  they  were  incor- 
porated, with  $10,000  capital  ;  and  in  the  return  made  to  the 
state  commissioner  of  corporations  in  March  last  their  assets 
figured  at  $59,000.  The  company  inform  The  India  Rubber 
World:  "  Our  reason  for  increasing  our  capital  stock  is,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  have  a  calender  put  in 
our  factory  at  Milford,  and  manufacture  a  general  line  of  me- 
chanical rubber  goods." 

A.  W.  FABER  RUBBER  WORKS. 
The  firm  of  A.  W.  Faber  (New  York),  pencil  manufacturers, 
who  recently  acquired  the  plant  and  business  of  The  Para- 
mount Rubber  Co.  (Newark,  New  Jersey),  are  now  operating 
the  same  in  their  own  name,  in  the  manufacture  of  their  re- 
quirements in  erasers,  rubber  bands,  and  the  like.  The  rubber 
goods  sold  by  this  firm  in  Europe  are  made  at  their  Newark 
factory. 

AN    INDIANAPOLIS    RUBBER    STORE. 

The  only  wholesale  house  in  Indianapolis  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  rubber  goods  is  that  of  the  Central  Rubber  and  Supply 
Co.,  established  and  incorporated  in  1894,  since  which  time  the 
business  has  grown  steadily.  Their  premises,  No.  229  South 
Meridian  street,  comprise  four  floors,  25X100  feet,  all  the  space 
in  which  is  utilized  for  the  storage  or  display  of  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  carriage  tires  made  for  the  company,  waterproof 
clothing,  and  rubber  specialties,  together  with  a  general  line  of 
mill  supplies.  The  company's  trade  covers  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  eastern  Ohio,  and  gives  employment  to  five  traveling  sales- 
men. The  mechanical  goods  line  carried  is  that  of  the  New 
York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited.     Almus  G.  Ruddell  is 
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president  of  the  company,  and  Arthur  C.  Moore  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

NEW  ENGLAND  RUBBER  CLUB. 
The  executive  committee  of  this  club  have  arranged  for  the 
Annual  Summer  Outing,  to  take  place  at  Clyde  Park,  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts,  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  which  has  been  made 
available  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Country  Club.  Details  will  be 
mailed  to  the  members  in  due  time,  and  a  fullattendance  is  de- 
sired for  what  the  committees  in  charge  hope  to  make  a  very 
pleasant  occasion.— ^-A  new  edition  of  the  club's  constitution 
and  membership  list,  dated  June,  1904,  contains  183  names. 

AKRON  DENTAL  RUBBER  CO.  BUY  A  PLANT. 
The  Akron  Dental  Rubber  Co.,  the  incorporation  of  which 
has  been  mentioned  lately  in  these  pages,  have  purchased  the 
buildings  occupied  formerly  by  the  People's  Hard  Rubber  Co., 
at  Akron,  together  with  some  rubber  machinery  remaining  on 
the  premises,  and  expect  to  begin  making  goods  by  the  end  of 
the  present  month.  The  purchase  was  made  from  the  Ameri- 
can Hard  Rubber  Co.,  the  price  being  reported  at  $65,000. 
The  new  company  will  manufacture  a  "quick  curing  "  dental 
rubber  under  the  processes  of  Arthur  C.  Squires,  together  with 
a  new  seamless  dress  shield,  and  a  golf  ball  patented  by  Mr. 
Squires.  -  On  June  15  the  company  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Ohio  a  certificate  of  increase  of  capital  from  $25,000 
to  $100,000. 

RUBBER  FACTORY  IN  CANADA  FOR  SALE. 
The  rubber  shoe  factory  of  The  Boston  Rubber  Co.  of  Mon- 
treal, Limited,  is  offered  for  sale.  The  company  ceased  opera- 
tions about  two  years  ago,  after  a  legal  decision  restraining 
them  from  the  further  use  of  their  "  Boston  "  trademark,  and 
which  practically  forbade  them  to  continue  without  a  change 
of  their  corporate  title.  The  stock  of  goods  on  hand  was  dis- 
posed of,  but  the  directors  never  reached  an  agreement  whether 
to  reorganize  the  company  or  go  into  liquidation.  In  March 
last  it  was  decided,  by  the  directors  and  the  principal  creditors, 
to  have  a  liquidator  appointed,  in  order  to  facilitate  opera- 
tions, either  for  the  disposal  of  the  plant  or  to  form  a  new  or- 
ganization to  carry  on  the  business.  On  May  5  the  court  ap- 
pointed as  liquidator  James  McGoun,  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  company,  who  on  another  page  of  this  paper  advertises 
the  plant  for  sale.  It  is  understood  that  the  property  and  ma- 
chinery have  been  kept  in  first  class  condition,  in  readiness  for 
operation,  but  the  principal  shareholders,  not  being  directly 
connected  with  the  rubber  trade,  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
enterprise,  provided  new  arrangements  can  be  made  for  taking 
over  the  assets. 

THE   NEW   RUBBER   COMPANY    AT   BLOOMFIELD. 

Willard  P.  Clark,  trustee  in  the  matter  of  The  Combina- 
tion Rubber  and  Belting  Co.,  bankrupt,  on  June  17  offered  for 
sale  at  public  auction  the  property  of  the  company  at  Bloom- 
field,  New  Jersey,  which  was  purchased  as  one  item  by  a  lawyer 
in  the  interest  of  a  new  company  incorporated  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  factory — the  Combination  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  with  $150,000  capital 
authorized.     The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  : 

President  and  General  Manager — Edward  H.  Garcin. 

Vice  President — C.  A.  Moore. 

Treasurer — Harry  L.  Hepburn. 

Secretary—  Alfred   H.  Howe. 

The  property  included  in  this  sale  consists  of  more  than  four 
acres  of  land  ;  the  original  mill  buildings  of  The  Combination 
Roll  and  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  machinery  in  the  same  ;  a  new 
brick  building  60  X  150  feet,  five  stories  high,  equipped  with 
machinery  for  which  $65,000  was  paid  not  long  since  ;  together 
with  tenements,  water  power,  molds,  patterns,  etc.      The  mill 


at  Bloum field,  for  the  most  part,  has  had  a  successful  career, 
and  the  new  company  take  charge  of  a  going  business.  It  is 
stated  that  during  the  late  receivership  sales  were  made  aggre- 
gating $108,000,  the  mill  having  been  continuously  in  opera- 
tion, though  on  a  reduced  scale.  Mr.  Garcin,  the  head  of  the 
new  enterprise,  is  widely  known  in  the  mechanical  rubber  trade, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  all  his  life,  having  devoted 
most  of  his  time  for  20  years  past  to  the  Trenton  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.  Messrs.  Moore  and  Hepburn,  who  are 
named  above,  are  connected  with  the  Western  Electric  Co., 
and  Mr.  Howe  with  the  Waterbury  Rubber  Co.  The  factory 
superintendent,  William  C.  Siberson,  will  continue  in  charge. 
The  Combination  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  will  have  a  New 
York  office  for  the  present  at  No.  149  Church  street. 
FAILURE    IN    THE   CRUDE    RUBBER    TRADE. 

On  June  8,  Harry  Graham  Wright  and  William  Finley  Me- 
thuen,  trading  as  William  Wright  &  Co.,  brokers  in  crude  In- 
dia-rubber, ii,  Oldhall  street,  Liverpool,  made  a  deed  of  assign- 
ment to  Dennistoun,  Cross  &  Co.,  London.  This  course  was 
rendered  necessary  by  complications  growing  out  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  firm's  branch  in  New  York,  which,  for  over  two 
years,  had  been  in  charge  of  A.  Heathcock.  The  firm  were 
heavy  creditors  of  The  Victor  Rubber  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio), 
whose  failure  was  reported  in  this  Journal  last  month,  besides 
which  Manager  Heathcock  is  asserted  to  have  indulged  in 
speculation  in  rubber  to  a  considerable  extent,  without  the 
consent  or  knowledge  of  his  principals.  It  is  understood  that 
the  creditors  of  the  New  York  house  are  bankers  altogether, 
all  purchases  of  rubber  made  from  local  houses  having  been 
for  cash.  The  amount  of  liabilities  is  not  known  certainly, 
pending  an  examination  of  the  books,  but  is  believed  in  the 
trade  to  exceed  $200,000.  Attachments  have  been  secured 
against  the  assets  in  New  York  of  Wright  &  Co.,  in  favor  of 
two  banks  affected.  Miiller,  Schall  &  Co.  claiming  $39,500  and 
Konig  Brothers  $30, 154.  It  appears  that  Heathcock's  method 
was  to  obtain  advances  from  the  banks,  based  upon  certain  lots 
of  rubber,  which  he  failed  to  repay  when  the  rubber  was  sold, 
but  converted  the  funds  collected  from  ths  firm's  customers  to 
making  good  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  covering  his 
"short"  sales  of  rubber.  Since  the  date  of  the  assignment 
Heathcock's  whereabouts  have  been  unknown  to  the  firm's 
creditors.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  converted  any 
of  the  firm's  funds  to  his  own  use.==The  house  of  William 
Wright  &  Co.  have  been  established  in  Liverpool  for  more 
than  50  years,  and  the  branch  house  in  New  York  since  1897. 
The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  the  trade  that,  under  a  reor- 
ganization, the  Liverpool  business  will  continue,  but  the  future 
of  the  New  York  branch  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  late  manager's  accounts. 

THE   SCRAP    RUBBER    SITUATION. 

Our  quotations  for  rubber  scrap,  in  another  column  indicate 
a  lower  price  level  than  has  existed  for  years.  The  tendency 
has  been  downward  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  of 
late  decidedly  so,  though  the  impression  seems  to  prevail  that 
perhaps  the  decline  has  now  reached  its  limit.  The  price 
situation  is  believed  to  be  merely  a  reflection  of  the  position  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  past  winter  brought  into  use  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  amount  of  rubber  footwear,  and  the  collec- 
tions of  old  rubbers  this  spring — under  methods  constantly 
better  systematized — were  likewise  unusually  large.  At  the 
same  time  the  demand  for  reclaimed  rubber  in  the  mechanical 
goods  branch  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  slack,  although,  on 
the  whole,  a  large  volume  of  business  is  being  done.  Hence, 
two  factors  in  lowering  the  price  of  scrap  rubber.  Coincident 
with  the  decline  of  prices  in  this  country  has  been  a  disinclina- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  European  shippers  to  sell,  and  very  large 
stocks  now  exist  at  Hamburg  and  elsewhere,  which  ultimately 
must  come  on  the  market  for  whatever  they  will  bring — a 
further  element  in  keeping  down  prices.  The  following  fig- 
ures indicate  the  imports  of  rubber  scrap  at  New  York — the 
principal  port  of  entry  for  such  goods — for  two  years  past,  the 
decline  shown  being  a  very  unusual  circumstance,  since  usual- 
ly each  year's  imports  have  been  in  excess  of  the  preceding 
year : 


Pounds, 

June,  1902 3»4i8,737 

July   2,878,755 

August 1,395,362 

September 1,508,956 

October ..  1, 475, 016 

November 1,816.436 

December 1,217,461 

January,  1903. ..       ..  1,233.155 

February 1,142,032 

March., 1,421,316 

April   l,93L473 

May 1,914,662 

Total 21,353,961 


Pounds. 

June,    1903 1,207,089 

July 1,743,341 

August 1,907,896 

September 81 5,067 

October 2,360,129 

November 1,122,497 

December i,333,oSt 

January,  1904 1,131,031 

February 555.385 

March 1,554,429 

April 1 ,  i S4  901 

May 1. 901  816 


Total. 16,810,662 


NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE    TRANSACTIONS. 

United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


DATES. 


Weekending  May  21 
Weekending  May  27 
Week  ending  Jun.  4 
Week  ending  Jun.  11 
Week  ending  Jun.  18 
Week  ending  Jun.  25 


Common. 


Sales- 

High. 

2,870 

787 

870 

2,080 

lb% 
lb'/s 

870 
50 

17 

Low. 

■5^ 
16X 
15% 
>5« 

16^ 


Preferred. 


Sales. 

High. 

3.73° 

68 

2.I4O 

(>1H 

520 

66', 

960 

66% 

440 

bt'/s. 

300 

66  '4 

Low. 

65 

66^ 

65^ 
66 
66 
66 


Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 


Common. 

DATES. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

Week  ending  May  21 

1,1  10 

15* 

15 

Week  ending  May  27 

10 

14H 

14'A 

Week  ending  Jun.     4 

40 

16^ 

15 

Week  ending  Jun.  H 

67 

15 

15 

Week  ending  Jun    18 

100 

■5J4 

I5K 

Week  ending  Jun.  25 

200 

I5JS 

■  sK 

F 

RBFKRRED. 

Sales. 

High 

Low. 

100 
100 
300 
172 

77 
77X 

77K 
76 

77 
ll'A 

76 

200 

11XA 

ll'A 

THE    ALDEN    RUBBER    CO      (BARBERTON,    OHIO.) 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  trade,  under 
date  of  June  13  : 

Dear  Sirs:  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  I.  C.  Alden  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy,  a  number  of  our  customers  and  some  of  our  credit- 
ors have  been  inquiring  of  us  what  effect  this  act  upon  his  part  would 
have  upon  the  Alden  Rubber  Co. 

We  therefore  respectfully  advise  that  Mr.  Alden  has  not  for  the  past 
few  months  been  connected  with  the  actual  management  of  The  Alden 
Rubber  Co.  and  this  procedure  will  in  no  way  affect  the  condition  of 
the  said  company,  nor  in  any  way  alter  the  plans  of  the  management  as 
now  contemplated. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  The  Alden  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  Alden  re- 
tained the  title  of  president  of  the  company,  but  no  duties  whatever 
were  attached  to  this  office.  The  company  is  a  creditor  of  Mr.  Alden 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  $3000,  but  in  no  other  way  interested  in 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings.     Very  tiuly  yours, 

THE   ALDEN    RUBBER    CO. 

The  management  of  the  company  is  in  the  hands  of  W.  A. 
Johnston,  of  Akron,  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  The  India 
Rubber  World  is  assured  that  the  factory  is  now  actively 
employed,  and  the  business  is  as  large  as  at  any  time  in  the 
past. — -Mr.  Isaac  C.  Alden,  one  of  Akron's  best  known  busi- 
ness men  and  president  of  the  Alden  Rubber  Co.,  filed  a  peti- 


tion in  the  United  States  bankruptcy  court  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  June  8,  asking  to  be  declared  a  bankrupt.  At  a  meeting  of 
Mr.  Alden's  creditors  at  Akron,  on  June  25,  Frank  B.  Burch 
was  elected  trustee.  The  liabilities  are  reported  at  $238,126.30 
and  the  assets  $108,113  92- 

NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Alkali  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  May  19,  1904,  under 
Ohio  laws,  to  reclaim  rubber;  authorized  capital,  $1,000,000. 
Incorporators:  George  G.  Allen,  Frank  H.  Waters,  Joseph  W. 
Hofbeil,  Harry  Williams,  Clara  L.  Smith.  Further  details  are 
given  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

=Watkinson  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  June  15,  1904,  under  New 
Jersey  laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  boots  and  shoes  ;  author- 
ized capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators  :  George  Watkinson,  Irv- 
ing Watkinson,  Edwin  Robert  Walker — all  of  North  Clinton 
avenue  and  Mulberry  street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  which  is  the 
location  of  the  factory  of  the  Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.  The  new  company  will  begin  manufacturing  in  part  of  the 
Empire  company's  plant,  to  which  additions  are  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Watkinson  interests. 

=  Combination  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  June  14,  1904. 
under  New  Jersey  laws  ;  authorized  capital,  $150,000.  Incorpo- 
rators :  Edward  H.  Garcin  and  Harry  L.  Hepburn,  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey  ;  Alfred  H.  Howe,  Jersey  City.  Organized  to  suc- 
ceed the  Combination  Rubber  and   Belting  Co.  (Bloomfield). 

=  Rose  Rubber  Co.,  May  25.  1904,  under  Maine  laws,  to  make 
and  deal  in  rubber  specialties  ;  capital,  $75,000,  in  $1  shares, 
nothing  paid  in.  Directors :  George  E.  Warren,  Waltham, 
Mass.;  William  H.  Mitchell,  Melrose,  Mass.;  L.  E.  Reed,  Bel- 
mont, Mass.;  Horace  Mitchell  (president),  Kittery,  Maine; 
A.  M.  Meloon  (treasurer),  Newcastle,  N.  H. 

=  The  J.  Samuels  Co.,  April  24,  1904,  under  Connecticut 
laws,  to  deal  in  boots  and  shoes  and  rubbers  ;  capital,  $40,000. 
Directors:  Joel  Samuels,  president  and  treasurer  ;  Minnie  Sam- 
uels, vice  president;  Joseph  Krotoshine,  secretary  ;  Samuel  E. 
Samuels,  and  Louis  Samuels.  Principal  office  and  store,  No. 
866  Main  street,  Hartford,  Conn.  Branches  :  No.  23  Colony 
street,  Meriden,  Conn.;  No.  364  Main  street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  company  succeeds  to  an  established  business  under  the  same 
name.     They  carry  the  Wales-Goodyear  line  of  rubbers. 

=  The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  of  Boston,  June  27, 
1904,  under  Massachusetts  laws;  capital,  $50,000.  To  have 
charge  of  the  business  in  Massachusetts  of  the  Beacon  Falls 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Beacon  Falls,  Conn.),  manufacturers  of  rub- 
ber footwear.     Tracy  S.  Lewis,  president  and  treasurer. 

TRADE    NEWS    NOTES. 

The  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited  (New 
York),  announce  that  in  arranging  their  new  offices  and  show- 
rooms, at  Nos.  91-93  Chambers  street,  they  have  specially  fitted 
up  a  room,  equipping  it  with  facilities  for  correspondence, 
telephone  service,  etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  their  friends,  who 
are  cordially  invited  to  make  this  their  headquarters  when  vis- 
iting the  city. 

=*The  Safety  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.  (New  York)  have 
received  orders  recently  from  agents  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment for  a  large  quantity  of  rubber  insulated  wire;  from  the 
artillery  corps  of  the  United  States  army  for  a  lot  of  torpedo 
cable;  and  from  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.  for  a  land  cable  to 
connect  Coney  Island  with  No.  20  Broad  street,  New  York. 

=  The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Consolidated 
Rubber  Tire  Co.  was  held  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  com- 
pany, in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  June  2,  at  which  time  the 
board  of  directors  was  reelected.  The  directors  then  reelected 
the  officers  previously  in  position. 
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=  The  city  of  Chicago  has  recently  purchased  about  25,000 
feet  of  fire  hose  for  the  use  of  the  fire  department.  The  con- 
tract for  couplings  for  the  same  was  awarded  to  The  W.  D. 
Allen  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  that  city.  This  firm  have  sold  all 
the  couplings  used  in  the  Chicago  fire  department  for  the  last 
25  years,  which  speaks  pretty  well  for  the  Allen  couplings. 

=The  Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  To- 
ronto, Limited,  have  been  licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  in 
Canada  the  Fisk  detachable  tires,  the  manufacture  of  which  in 
the  States  is  carried  on  bv  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

=  The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Beacon  Falls,  Con- 
necticut) made  no  change  in  their  selling  prices  to  the  trade  on 
June  1. 

=The  Western  Rubber  Co.  (Goshen,  Indiana),  after  making 
careful  tests  and  looking  into  its  merits,  have  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  manufacture  of  the  B  OK  tire,  for  motor  cars, 
motor  bicycles,  and  driving  wagons.  This  is  a  patented  tire  of 
circular  section,  with  a  core  of  sponge  rubber,  marketed  by 
The  B-OK  Tire  Co.,  of  Goshen  and  No.  131 2  Madison  avenue, 
Chicago. 

=  Work  was  resumed  on  June  6  at  the  rubber  shoe  factory 
of  L.  Candee  &  Co.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut),  after  a  shut- 
down which  began  on  March  31.  During  this  period  important 
additions  and  improvements  were  made,  some  account  of  which 
was  given  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World. 

=*The  rubber  factories  at  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  will  be 
closed  at  4  P.  M.  on  Saturdays  during  the  summer  months,  work 
being  started  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning.  This  plan  was 
adopted  last  summer  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  em- 
ployes. 

=  The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island) 
are  erecting  a  new  cement  building,  2iX4°  feet,  inside  measure- 
ment, of  brick,  with  iron  roof. 

=The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  (Beacon  Falls,  Connec- 
ticut) are  having  plans  prepared  for  a  row  of  improved  tene- 
ments on  the  west  side  of  Naugatuck  river,  for  the  use  of  their 
employes. 

=  The  Boston  Belting  Co.'s  dividend  No.  139,  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share,  is  payable  July  1  to  share- 
holders of  record  on  June  18. 

=  The  Goshen  Rubber  Works  (Goshen,  Indiana),  having  ac- 
quired a  plant  operated  for  several  years  past  by  N.  Brown 
have  installed,  in  connection  with  their  other  business,  an  up 
to  date  machine  shop.  They  are  now  prepared  not  only  to  take 
care  of  their  own  requirements  in  the  way  of  making  molds 
and  doing  repair  work,  but  to  accept  orders  from  the  outside. 
Mr.  Brown  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  shop. 

=The  copartnership  between  Louis  J.  Mutty  and  Allan  P. 
Trask,  under  the  name  of  The  Mutty-Trask  Co.,  rubber  goods 
dealers,  in  Boston,  has  been  dissolved.  The  business  will  be 
continued  by  Louis  J.  Mutty,  under  the  name  L.  J.  Mutty  Co.. 
at  No.  276  Devonshire  street. 

=  Frank  C.  Tuttle,  proprietor  of  the  "Goodyear  Rubber 
Store,"  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, with  schedules  showing  liabilities  $8913.36,  and  assets 
$4988.     William  S.  Pardee  has  been  appointed  receiver. 

=  The  Elliott  Manufacturing  Co.  (Menlo  Park,  New  Jersey), 
are  reported  very  busy  producing  the  new  golf  ball  patented  by 
their  president,  Charles  B.  Elliott,  which  is  meeting  a  satis- 
factory sale. 

=The  Single  Tube  Automobile  and  Bicycle  Tire  Co.  have 
filed  suit  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  the  district  of 
Massachusetts,  against  the  Equitable  Distributing  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, alleging  infringement  of  the  "  Tillinghast "  patent.  No. 
497,971,  on  single  tube  tires.     The  Continental  Rubber  Works 


(Erie,   Pennsylvania)  announce  that   no  suit  thus  far  brought 
under  this  patent  affects  them. 

=  A  judgment  for  $26,960  was  entered  in  the  New  York 
county  clerk's  office  on  June  14,  against  the  American  Pneu- 
matic Horse  Collar  Co.,  on  an  attachment  in  favor  of  George 
E.  Relyea,  on  notes  made  by  the  company  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
in  1903.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  with 
$2,000,000  capital. 

=  The  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  announce  that  their  two  fac- 
tories will  be  closed  between  August  5  and  August  18. 

=The  organization  of  the  Imperial  Rubber  Co.,  (Beach  City, 
Ohio),  mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World,  has  been 
completed,  with  the  election  of  Charles  W.  Stahl  president 
and  J.  C.  Keplinger  secretary.  This  company  is  the  result  of 
combining  the  Canton  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  late  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
and  the  Tuscarora  Rubber  Co.,  of  Beach  City.  The  capital  is 
$100,000  and  hard  and  soft  rubber  goods  will  be  made. 

=  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  announce  the  removal  of  their  entire 
plant  from  Jamaica  Plain  to  their  new  works  at  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts.  With  nine  acres  of  floor  space  and  all  the 
modern  appliances,  they  will  continue  to  manufacture  the  well- 
known  Sturtevant  products:  Blowers,  engines,  motors,  econo- 
mizers, forges,  steam  heating,  ventilating  and  drying  appa- 
ratus, etc. 

=The  Naugatuck  Chemical  Co.,  incorporated  in  New  Jersey, 
with  $100,000  capital,  have  purchased  the  Beach  property  of 
the  United  States  Ruber  Co.  at  Naugatuck,  Connecticut,  and 
will  erect  a  plant  on  the  premises. 

=  Mr.  Webster  Norris  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  factory  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio), 
to  date  from  July  1. 

—  The  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread  Co.  (Easthampton, 
Massachusetts)  were  the  successful  bidders  for  supplying  5000 
pounds  of  rubber  bands  for  the  United  States  postoffice  depart- 
ment and  postal  service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1904-05,  under  the 
recent  advertisement  of  the  department.  The  specifications 
call  for  500  pounds  No.  n  ;  1500  pounds  No.  14  ;  1500  pounds 
No.  16 ;  500  pounds  No.  19  ;  1000  pounds  No.  31. 

=  The  Portland  (Maine)  Retail  Shoe  and  Leather  Associa- 
tion, at  a  meeting  on  June  9,  voted  to  maintain  a  scale  of  prices 
on  rubber  footwear  based  upon  manufacturers'  prices. 

=  In  the  matter  of  North  American  Rubber  Co.,  bankrupts, 
a  hearing  to  which  the  creditors  were  invited,  before  William 
H.  Willis,  referee  in  bankruptcy,  at  No.  115  Broadway,  New 
York,  on  June  27,  has  been  postponed  to  July  7,  at  2  P.  M. 

=  ln  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal  a  suit  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  against  the  Peerless  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.  for  alleged  infringement  of  patent,  No. 
543,583,  on  rubber  floor  tiling,  was  mentioned  as  having  been 
"settled  out  of  court".  The  defendants  in  the  case  advise 
The  India  Rubber  World  that  there  was  no  effort  at  settle- 
ment on  their  part ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  no  settlement  made 
other  than  the  answer  of  their  attorneys,  citing  an  early  Eng- 
lish patent  which  so  clearly  anticipated  the  patent  above 
referred  to,  that  the  suit  was  withdrawn. 

=  An  attachment  for  $1,000,000  has  been  placed  upon  the 
property  of  John  J.  Banigan,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
suit  of  Charles  A.  Borland,  a  Boston  lawyer,  alleging  breach  of 
contract.  The  writ  was  sworn  to  before  the  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  suit  is  against  Mr. 
Banigan  as  a  member  of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Prindle,  Weeden 
&  Co.,  who  did  business  formerly  at  Providence.  One  member 
of  the  firm  was  Leonard  Imboden,  some  reference  to  whom  ap- 
peared in  The  India  Rubber  World  August  1,  1903  (page 
395),  under  the  heading  "  After  a  Rubber  Man's  Money?' 
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=  The  rubber  store  of  Robert  Josselyn,  No  24  School  street, 
Boston — known  as  the  "  Goodyear  Rubber  House  " — was  dam- 
aged by  fire  on  June  27,  to  the  extent  of  $5000. 

=  The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.  was  payable  June  13. 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Prince  Po  Lun,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Chinese  throne,  on 
his  recent  tour  of  the  United  States,  as  Chinese  commissioner 
to  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  visited  the  factory  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Rubber  Co.,  the  first  rubber  goods  factory  he  had  ever 
seen. 

=  The  employes  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  after  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse,  raised  about  $100  in  each 
of  the  two  factories,  no  contribution  exceeding  10  cents,  with 
the  idea  of  buying  flowers  for  the  funeral.  This  idea  was 
dropped,  however,  with  a  view  to  using  the  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion at  each  factory  of  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  commemorat- 
ing the  leading  events  of  Mr.  Converse's  life. 

=  It  having  been  generally  reported  that  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Flint,  of  New  York,  had  purchased  two  warships  from  Chile, 
the  Chilean  minister  at  Washington,  on  June  1,  stated  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  sale  had  been  suspended  because  Mr. 
Flint's  agent  would  not  tell  what  country  the  ships  were  to  be 
turned  over  to,  and  Chile  was  unwilling  to  violate  her  neutral- 
ity declaration  by  having  them  go  to  either  Russia  or  Japan. 

=Mr.  H.  D.  Warren,  president  and  treasurer  of  The  Gutta 
Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Toronto,  Limited,  is 
at  present  in  Europe,  with  his  family. 

=Joseph  S.  Stout,  of  the  firm  of  Stout  &  Co.,  bankers  and 
brokers  of  New  York,  died  June  28,  in  bis  fifty-eighth  year. 
He  was  connected  with  a  number  of  important  businesses  and 
institutions,  including  the  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.  (New  York), 
of  which  he  was  a  director  and  the  treasurer. 

=  Elliot  Burris,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  on  May  27,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  was  at  one  time  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  rubber  tire  trade,  after  which  he  man- 
aged the  Humber  bicycle  plant  at  Westboro,  Massachusetts. 
During  his  later  years  he  was  a  stock  broker,  with  offices  in 
New  York. 


=  Charles  S.  Mersick,  president  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  died  on  June  24,  was 
also  the  head  of  the  hardware  firm  of  C.  S.  Mersick  &  Co.,  of 
the  same  city,  with  branches  in  other  cities,  and  sole  New  Eng- 
land agents  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  rubber  manufacturers, 
of  Akron,  Ohio. 

=It  will  be  learned  with  regret  that  Mr.  Thomas  Rowland 
Western,  cashier  of  the  Manufacturers'  Advertising  Bureau, 
(New  York),  of  which  Benjamin  R.  Western,  his  father,  is  the 
proprietor,  died  suddenly  on  Sunday,  May  22  after  an  illness  of 
only  a  few  days.  Mr.  Western  was  of  a  genial  and  accommo- 
dating disposition  and  will  be  missed  by  many  friends. 

=  Rollin  A.  Edwards,  manager  of  the  rubber  department  of 
Haynes,  Sparrell  &  Co.,  boot  and  shoe  jobbers  of  Boston,  died 
on  June  4.  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

AMERICAN  CHICLE  CO. 
The  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  will  be  held  at  the  com- 
pany's registered  office  in  New  Jersey — No.  15  Exchange  place, 
Jersey  City — at  12  m.,  July  19.  The  company  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  quarterly  dividends  of  1  '<  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
shares  and  monthly  dividends  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  common 
shares. 

SPORTS   OF   RUBBER   WORKERS. 

A  largely  attended  baseball  game  was  played  at  Akron. 
Ohio,  on  June  1 1,  between  the  teams  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 
and  Republic  Rubber  Co.  factories,  the  latter  from  Youngstown. 
Ten  innings  were  played,  with  a  score  of  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
Goodrich  nine.  The  Goodrich  team  played  the  Akron  Retail 
Clerks  team  at  Akron  on  June  14,  winning  by  a  score  of  6  to  4. 

The  Goodyear  (Gold  Seal)  baseball  team  of  the  Goodyear 
Rubber  Co.  (New  York)  defeated  the  team  of  the  Goodyear's 
India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Greenville,  New 
Jersey,  on  June  13  ;  score,  18  to  11.  The  Goodyear  (Gold  Seal) 
team  would  like  to  arrange  games  with  any  rubber  company's 
team  within  25  miles  of  New  York.  Address  A.  J.  Reisner, 
No.  787  Broadway.  New  York. 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.'s 
employes  occurred  at  Akron  on  June  16. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


DURING  the  first  part  of  the  month  just  closed  the  mar- 
ket was  inactive  and  all  grades  experienced  a  decline 
in   price.     More   recently,    however,    the   market    has 
shown  greater  firmness,  with  a  tendency  to  an  advance 
in  prices,  so  that  in  the  case  of  Para  grades  our  quotations  at 
this  date  are  almost  on  a  par  with  those  published  in   our  last 
issue. 

Doubtless  one  element  in  the  situation  has  been  the  near  ap- 
proach of  stock  taking  season  which,  in  so  many  rubber  fac- 
tories, occurs  about  July  1,  and  just  prior  to  which  many  manu- 
facturers buy  as  sparingly  as  possible.  It  appears,  however, 
that  not  even  the  disinclination  of  buyers  has  been  sufficient, 
in  view  of  the  small  stocks  in  all  markets,  to  induce  holders  to 
make  liberal  concessions  to  buyers.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month  reports  were  received  from  Amazon  markets  of  greater 
firmness  and  higher  prices. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Para  crop  here  ended  with  an  out- 
put of  something  less  than  1000  tons  in  excess  of  last  year's 
figures,  and  only  a  little  more  than  the  highest  output  of  any 
year  in  the  past.  The  figures  which  follow  relate  to  all  rubber 
arrivals  at  Para,  including  Caucho: 


From  July  i,  1903 —  1900-01.  1901-02.  1902-03.  1903-04. 

To  December  31 tons  11,300  13,630         12,250  13,470 

To  May  31    26,300  2S.750         2S.090  29,080 

To  June  30 27,600  30,000         29,850      030,470 

[a— To  June  28,  1904.] 

Receipts  at  Para  must  now  be  comparatively  small  for  two 
three  months,  at  least. 

The  details  of  the  latest  Antwerp  sale,  given  in  another 
column,  would  suggest  a  declining  market  for  Congo  rubbers 
to  a  greater  extent  than,  in  the  view  of  American  experts,  has 
been  the  case.  That  is  to  say,  while  many  lots  of  lower  grade 
rubbers  offered  at  this  sale  sold  materially  lower  than  brokers' 
valuations,  the  rubbers  were  over  valued,  so  that  really  good 
prices  were  paid.  Some  of  the  better  grade  lots  sold  for  more 
than  the  valuation. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  June  30— the  current  date  : 

PARA.                                           July  1,  '03.  June   I,  '04.  June  30. 

Islands,  fine,  new 88@89  109(8110  108(8109 

Islands,  fine,  old 92@93  @  109(0110 

Upriver,  fine,  new 93@94  H3@ii4  II2@II3 

Upriver,  fine,  old q8@99  114(8115  113(8114 

Islands,  coarse,  new 56@57  64®  65  63®  64 
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July  1,  '03. 

Islands,  coarse,  old @ 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 7'@73 

Upriver,  coarse,  old @ 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 5&@57 

Caucho  ( Peruvian)  ball 70@7 1 

The  market  for  other  sorts  in  New  York,  the  reductions  on 
which  have  been  more  marked,  is  as  follows  : 


fune  1,  '04. 

June  30. 

@ 

& 

88$  89 

87®  88 

@ 

88@  89 

7°@  71 

66(3)  67 

8o@  81 

76@  77 

CENTRALS. 

Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .73  (874 

Guayaquil,  strip 62  (063 

Nicaragua,  scrap  .. .    .73  ©74 

Panama,  slab 56  ©57 

Mexican,  scrap   72  ©73 

Mexican,  slab   56  @57 

Mangabeira.  sheet.  ..  .49  @55 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 85  @86 

Borneo @ 


AFRICAN. 

Sierra  Leone,  istqualit>93  ©94 

Massai,  red 93  @g4 

Benguella @ 

Cameroon  ball 63  ©64 

Accra  flake 35  (§36 

Lopori  ball,  prime.  . .  .93  @g4 

Lopori  strip,  prime   ...89  @go 

Ikelemba 94  @95 

Madagascar,  pinky...  .82  (883 

Late  Para  cables  quote  : 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,   fine     6^700       Upriver,  fine. . . 

Islands,  coarse   3$400       Upriver,  coarse.. 

Exchange,  \ld. 

Last  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,  fine 7$S50       Upriver,  coarse. 

Exchange,    I23'jrf. 

NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  MAY  (NEW  RUBBE 


Per  Kilo. 

.      7$8oo 

5$6oo 


5$45o 


R). 


Upriver,  fine i.ii@i  15 

Upriver,  coarse     86@    90 

Islands,  fine ....  i.o8@t.i2 

Islands,  coarse 65@    69 

Cameta,  coarse    66@     70 


1903. 
9i@94 
7'@73 
87@9t 
56@6o 
6o(«i64 


1902. 


71 
56 
70 
45 
5'}v<@53 


@6o 

@73<i 
@49 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho) . 


NEW  YORK. 
Fine  and 
Medium.        Coarse 


Stocks,  April  30 Ions 

Arrivals.    May 


Aggregating . 
Deliveries,  May. . 


254 

45S 

712 

437 


Total 
1904. 

49   =       303 
261    =      719 


Total  Tol»l 

1903.  1902. 

555  492 

1026  1040 


310   = 

258   = 


1022 
695 


Stocks,  May  31. 


Stocks.  April  30... /omj     iio 
Arrivals,  May 1085 


275 

parA. 
1903.   1902 
150  2240 
2070   1580 


52  =  327 


15S1 
1040 

541 


1532 
980 

55» 


ENGLAND. 
1904.  1903.  1902. 

495         l675  I70 

470  650        2865 


Aggregating 1195     2220       3820 

Deliveries,  May 1000     2105       3740 


Stocks,  May  31.. .      105       115 


80 


965 
525 

440 


2325 
925 


3035 
960 


T400       2075 


904 
'537 


World's  visible  supply,  May  3 1 tons 

Para  receipts,   July    1  to  May  31 24,890 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,   same  dates 4204 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  May  31...  95 

Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe.  May  31 4S0 


1903 

2996 

25.226 

3704 

500 

440 


iqo2. 

3650 

25  494 

3236 

533 

410 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots— in  cents  per  pound  — show  a  slight  decline  from  the 
last  published  prices,  as  follows: 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes— Domestic 5/S  @  5# 

Do  —Foreign 4^4  @  4-Ki 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 4      @  4}i 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 7 

White  Trimmed  Rubber 8}£  @  SJ4' 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4 

Air  Brake  Hose 2}<  (3  2% 

Fire  and  Large  Hose   1 M"  @  1% 

Garden  Hose 1%  &  l>4 

Matting &@l 


In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  India-rubber,  No.  68  William  street.  New  York)  advises  us 
as  follows  : 

"  During  June  the  money  market  has  continued  about  the 
same  as  in  May,  call  loans  ruling  at  1  @  1  <i  per  cent.,  and  pa- 
per being  taken  quite  freely  by  city  and  out-of-town  banks  at 
41/J  @  6  per  cent.,  according  to  grade." 

London. 

Edward  Till  &  Co.  [June  1]  report  stocks : 

1904.        1903.        1902 

f  Para  sorts.    Ions     — 

,  1  Borneo 22 

London  <   .  ,  D 

]  Assam  and  Rangoon 5 

L  Other  sorts 227 

Total 254 

(  Para 446 

Liverpool  -J  Caucho 305 

(  Other  sorts 662 

Total.  United  Kingdom 1667         2248         3687 

Total,  May  1 1644         2539         3788 

Total,  April  1 1367         2525         3326 

PRICES  PAID   DURING    MAY. 


13 

5 
209 

121 

23 

432 

227 

576 

402 
243 
376 

2084 
390 
637 

Para  fine,  hard 4/9 

Do      soft 4/8 

Negroheads,  scrappy  .  .3/  9 
Do  Cameta.  .3/ 

Bolivian 4/"° 


Caucho  ball 3/  33i@3/  5 


1904.  1903.  19-2 

@4/:oM  3/io^@3/io^2/irK«.^    i>, 
@A/  9/4        No  sales.  No  sales. 

3/  '     @3/  I H  2/5 

2/  7     @2/  9      2/1       @2/3i4. 
No  sales.         7>lo\i 

3/  oV£@3/  0%  2/  4     @2/4}2' 

2/  4k@*/  6      i/n><@2   1 


@2/ 
@4/ 


Do        slab 2   io%<! 

June  17.  — The  market  for  Para  sorts  has  shown  increased  depression, 
prices  having  declined  in  a  fortnight  about  i%d.  per  pound.  Toward 
the  close,  however,  renewed  firmness  has  prevailed,  and  most  of  the 
drop  has  been  recovered.  A  fair  business  has  been  done,  including  fine 
hard  down  to  4s.  8J4V.,  and  since  at  is.  qd.  and  buyers,  chiefly  new 
delivery.  Medium  kinds  have  met  a  rather  slow  demand,  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  dullness  of  Para,  and  little  business  has  been  done.  No 
auction  this  week. 

Ceylon. — At  the  auction  on  June  10,  twenty-four  packages  were 
offered  and  sold.  Fine  biscuits  (from  Para  seed)  sold  at  5s.  @  5s.  id  : 
fair  to  good,  but  dark  in  color,  at  4s.  g</  @  4s.  lod.;  scrap,  good  to  fine 
clean,  at  4*.  $d.  @  4s.  %%.d. 

Bordeaux. 

18 — FRANCS    PER    KILOGRAM. 


Lahou  twists 9      @  9.15 

Lahou  niggers S.go@  9 

Lahou  cakes   8.     (a  8  10 

Madagascar  : 

Majunga 7.     @  7-75 

Tamatave 8.50(8  9  10 


PRICES    JUNE    I 

Conakry  niggers,  red.  10  50@10.60 

Soudan  niggers   9  80@10.20 

Soudan  twists 9.     @    g  30 

Cassamance,  A    P...    S.     ©8.25 

Cassamance,  A 7  25®  7.35 

Cassamance,  AM...  6  15®  6  20 

[10  francs  per  Kilo=S7!4  cents  per  Pound.] 
Stocks  same  date,  31,110  kilograms,  including  Balata  2000. 

R.    HENRY. 

Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During    May  and  the  first  eleven   months  of  the  crop  sea- 
son for  three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 

From — 

Rio  Purus — Acre Ions 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos. ..    .      . 

Rio  SolimOes 

Rio  Negro 


Total... 
Caucho. 


May. 

JULV-.M." 

.  V. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

I904. 

1903. 

1903. 

35S 

420 

360 

5883 

5912 

6673 

113 

89 

62 

264I 

2249 

2756 

185 

183 

137 

3644 

35/6 

3588 

13 

29 

88 

22ig 

1502 

1301 

20 

43 

22 

S2S 

I34S 

1530 

46 

16 

'3 

468 

651 

369 

735 

780 

682 

15,6831 

5,238 16,217 

032 

596 

498 

3800 

3354 

3285 

Total 1367     1376     "So      19,483 18,592 19,502 
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Antwerp. 

To  the  Editor  ok  The  India  Rubber  World  :  The  values 
of  Pata  rubber  having  declined  2  to  3  pence  per  pound  since 
our  sale  in  May,  the  Antwerp  sale  which  took  place  on  June  14 
showed  some  decline.  The  finer  grades,  especially  Kasais,  de- 
clined only  10  @,  20  centimes,  whereas  Upper  Congos — partially 
sticky  and  ill  conditioned — were  25  @  50  centimes  lower.  The 
average  may  be  calculated  at  30  centimes,  or  about  3  per  cent., 
decline  on  May  values.  The  quantity  sold — 270  tons  out  of  292 
offered — is  very  satisfactory.     The  principal  lots  sold  were: 

Valuation.  Sold  at. 

70  tons  Upper  Congo  balls francs  10.25  9'75 

13  "     Uele  strips. 9.80  9.65     @  9.75 

15     "     Lake  Leopold   II 9  40  9.45     @  9  47j£ 

14  "     Aruwimi  pieces 9.55  955 

18  ■'     Lomami  strips 10.60       10.02  >4@io.io 

6     "     Prime  Red  Kasai 11. 15  II. 10 

20     "     Kasai — Loanda 10.  9.90 

19  "     Kasai — Loanda,  Sankuru 967^  9-32/^ 

The  next  sale  will  take  place  on  July  8,  when  about  400  tons 

will  be  catalogued.  c.  schmid  &  co.,  successeurs. 

Antwerp,  Belgium  June  16,  1904. 

ANTWERP   RUBBER   STATISTICS    FOR   MAY. 


Details. 

1904. 

441,621 
737.526 

685,086 
52,44° 

i.i79,>47 

436,932 

742,215 

2,554.426 

2,128  132 

426,294 

2,423  in 

1903. 

IQ02. 

19OI. 

1900. 

Stocks,  Apr.  31.  kilos 

Anivals  in  May 

Congo  sorts 

488,799 

352,833 

322,725 

30,108 

841,632 
499,040 

500,664 

537.536 

489,902 

47,634 

I.O38.200 
573.525 

8l3,8l8 

356,915 
3I5.3*? 
41,533 

821,820 

445,062 

316.448 

98,614 

Aggregating.... 

1. 170.733 
345.291 

1,266,882 
389,256 

Stocks,  May  31. .. 

342,592 

2,104.704 

1,888,264 

216,440 

2,420,217 

464.675 

825,442 

877,626 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 
Othersorts 

2,346,859 

2,188,328 

158,531 

2,543-593 

2,267,238 

276.355 

2,332,190 

2,729,287 

2.245,718 

483,569 

Sales  since  Jan.  1. . . 

2,296,893 

2,143,652 

RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  ANTWERP. 

May  25.— By  the  Anversville,  from  the  Congo  : 

M.  S.  Cols kilos      9,300 

Socie'te'  Coloniale  Anversoise   (Siid  Kamerun)       6,000 

Do         (La  Lulonga)       6,000 

Do         (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)     10,300 

Do         (Cie.  de  Lomami)       9,200 

Bunge  &  Co  (Societe  Generale  Africaine)  183,000 


Do 

Do         

Do         

Do 
Societe  A  B  I  R 

Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais 40,000 

Societe  Equatoriale  Congolaise 2,000 

Cie.  Commerciale  des  Colonies.    1,100 


.(Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs) 
.(Societe  Anversoise) 
....  (Societe  Isangi) 
(Cie.  du  Kasai) 


2.500 
50.300 

7,500 
52,400 
88,000 


TRADE 


(  ( 


PURETE" 


MARK. 


Elliott  Manufacturing  Co., 

MENLO    PARK,    NEW    JERSEY. 

manufacturers  of 

Dress    Shields,    Dress   Shield    Stock, 

Oil   Proof  Hospital  and   Nursery  Sheeting,   Dental 
Dam,  Surgical    Bands,  and  the 

"Elliott   Get  There"   Golf   Ball. 


Washing,  Refining,  and   Calendering  for  the  Trade. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Charles  Dethier     (Socie'te  Belgika)  1.000 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux 5,000     473,600 

June  13  — By  the  Leopoldville,  from  the  Congo  : 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  General  Africaine)  kilos  112, oco 

Do         (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs)  11,500 

Do             (Societe  Isangi)  3,200 

Do           (Sultanats  du  Haut  Obangi)  11,000 

Bunge  &  Co (Socie'te  "  La  Kotto  ")  800 

Do         (Societe  Anversoise)  24,200 

Societe  Equatoriale  Congolaise.    (Societe  L'Ikelemba)  2,000 

Socie'te  A  B  I  R   44,600 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise.  (Beige  du  Haut  Congo)  2,400 

Do                                       (Cie.  du  Kasai)  2,200 

Do                                     (Cie.  de  Lomami)  6,800 

M.  S.  Cols 7,900 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co (Alimaienne)  5,000 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux 2,000 

Charles  Dethier    (I.a  Haut  Sangha)  16.000251,600 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK 


[The  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds. \ 

By  the  steamer  Dominic,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 

Medium.     Coarse.      Caucho. 

2,300     47,700      9,500= 

7,500      I9,70O     2,900  = 

35,200  36,300= 


June  3. 

Importers.  Fine. 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 18,200 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    44,200 

Poel  &  Arnold 

United  States  Rubber  Co 

Meyer  &  Busweiler* 3-4O0 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 3,300 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..       3,700 


41,000= 


1,200 


2,700 
1,300 
1,100 


Total. 
77.70O 
74.300 

71,510 

41,000 

6,100 

5,800 

4,Soo 


Total 72,800     11,000  107,700   89,700=    2Si,20o 


June  14. — By  the  steamer  Maranhensc,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 

United  States  Rubber  Co 

Poel  &  Arnold 6,000 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co 21,500      9,600 

New  York  Commercial  Co.       8,600       2,100     28,400 

Meyer  &  Busweiler  * 8,400       4,000 

Lionel   Hagenaers  &  Co..       7,600       2,800 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 

G,  Amsinck  &  Co 3,400       2,700 


125,000= 

43,800  55,800= 
33.100  .  ..  = 
300  = 


9,900= 


125,000 

105,600 

64,200 

39,400 

12,400 

10,400 

9,900 

6,100 


Total 49.5O0     17,700   114,800191,000  = 

June  24. — By  the  steamer  Grangense  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 17,400  2,500  63,400  42,600= 

United  States  Rubber  Co 64,400= 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  11,500  2,000  19,100  11,400= 

Poel  &   Arnold 4,500  24,900  ....    = 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co 7.700  1,400  5,500       = 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co. .. .     5,000  3,900       =• 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..     4,200  1,400       = 


373,ooo 


125. 9C0 
64,400 
44.000 
29.400 
14,600 
8,900 
5,600 


Total 45,800    10,400  118,200  118, 400=     292,800 


*  [Shipment  connected  with  failure  of  William  Wright  &  Co.) 

[Note.— The  steamer  Benedict,  from  Para  due  at  New  York  on  July  ; 
40  torn  of  Rubber  and  Caucho.) 


FOR  SALE. 

LOT   SECOND    HAND   HYDRAULIC   PRESSES    AND  PUMPS 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES. 
OLD  riACHINERY  PURCHASED. 
WALSH'S  SONS  &  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J.  [569] 

WANTED. 


Ill  iSE    VULCANIZER. — Will  purchase  second  hand,   if  in  good   order 
and  condition.     Address,  with  full  particular-,  P.  1  >.  Box  257,  Wilmington, 

1  lELAWARE.  [5S8] 

TO  MANUFACTURERS. 


MANUFACTURERS  of  Mechanical  Goods,  Clothing,  Sundries,  etc.,  who 
desire  to  increase  their  business  at  small  expense  by  adding  a  shoe  department, 
can  secure  an  experienced  Superintendent  and  also  an  experienced  Manager 
and  Salesman  both  capable  with  the  recent  large  advance  in  prices  to  show  a 
profitable  business  from  the  start.  Best  references.  Address  S.  C,  P.  O. 
Box  3488,  Boston,  Mass.  [547] 


July  i,   1904.] 
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PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

MAY  25.—  By  the  Oceanie=  Liverpool: 
Charles  Ahrenfeldt  &  Son  (Caucbo).  22,000 

.May  26.— By  the  Fucatan=Mollendo: 
Chicago  Bolivian  Rubber  Co.  (Fine). .  4,000 

Jun.  1.— By  the  Prut*  WiVen=La  Guayra: 

Thebaud  Brothers  (Fine) 3,500 

Thebaud  Brothers  (Ooaise)     2,5no 

For  Hamburg  (Coarse) 1,500      7,600 

Jun.  16.— By  the  AfarMval=Bollvar: 

Kuuliarilt  &  Co.  (Course) 2,000 

Middletou  &  Co.  (Fine) 1,800 

Thebaud  Brotheis  (Fine) 1,500      6,300 

Jun.  22— By  the  Fuc«tan=Molleudo: 

Flint  &  Co.  (C.iuclio)  11,000 

Chicago  Bolivian  Rubber  Co.  (.Fine).      3,000     14,000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNDS. 

May.  24— By  the.Ktai^Savaiiilia,  etc.  : 

G.  Amslnek  &  Co 1,100 

Kunliardt&Co "6C0 

Graham,  lllukley  &Co      700 

Banco  de  fixportaso*  300 

John  Boyd,  Jr.  &  Co inn 

J.  A.Paull&Co 20U 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co 30ii 

For  Havre 3.500      7,100 

May  25.— By  the  Fuctifan^Coloii : 

G.  Ainsinck  &  Co 6.700 

E.  B.  Strout 6.400 

American  Trading  Co     5,300 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 2.000 

A.  M.  Capens  &  Sons 1  900 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 1,500 

Meyer  Hecht 1,500 

A.Santos&Co 1.300 

Alberto  Duinarast 1.000 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros ..  1,300 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons 800 

Jimenez  &  Escobar 700 

Maldonado  &  Co 300   30,700 

May.  25.— By  the  Ocranic=  Liverpool: 

Hlrsch  &  Kaiser 19,210 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co    3,500    27,800 

May  25.— By  the  iUa(n»z<rS"=Mexlco: 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 2.200 

H&rlmreer  &  Stack 2.000 

L.  N.Chemedliu  &  Co 800 

James  Bondy  Sons son 

J.  W.  Wilson  &  Co 200 

For  Europe 16,000    21,700 

May  27.— By  El  Alba=Xew  Orleans: 

A.  N.  Rotliolz 7,000 

G.  Amslnek  &  Co 7,000 

A.T.  Morse  &Co 5,000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg. Co 3.000    22,000 

May  28.— By  the  Yumuri= Mexico : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 15.600 

H,  Marquardt  &  Co 3,300 

E.  Stelger  &  Co 700 

E.  N.Tibbals&Co 500 

L.  N.  Cbeniedlin*  Co    600    20,600 

JUN.  1.— By  the  S«ini«  =  Port  Limon: 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 2,000 

Isaac  Kuble  &  Co 1,500 

C.  Delgrado 600 

D.  A.  DeLirna*  Co 700 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 600 

For  London 3,000     8,40o 

Jun.  1.— By  the  City  of  Tr<is/ite0(oii=Colon: 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 6.800 

George  A.  Allien  &  Co 4.400 

Piza,  Nephews  *  Co  2,400 

Meyer  Hecht 1.200 

Silva,  Bussenius  &  Co 1,000 

Eggers  &  Heiuleln 800 

I..  Johnson  &  Co 600 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 500 

A.N.Rotholz 300 

Lanman  *  Kemp  200 

R.  G    Barthold 200    18,400 

Jun,  2.— By  the  .l/oomhPriiu;e=Bahia: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 22.500 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 12,500    35,000 

Jun.  3.— By  El  C'iiI=New  Orleans: 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 17,000 

Jun.  4.— Bythe  ritfibmcirtsMexico: 

E  Steiger&Co  2,500 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 4.500 

E.  N.Tibbals&Co    80° 

American  Trading  Co 1,000     8,800 


CENTRALS-Continued. 
Jun.  6.— By  the  Umbria=  Liverpool: 
George  A.  Allien  &  Co. 

Jun.  7.— By  the  .lM'!//«mi/=Greytowu.elc. 

E.  B.  Strom 3000 

1,500 

2  OuO 

1.800 

.       1.000 

700 

500 


A.  D.  Straus  &  Co. 
I).  A.  De  Lima*  Co 

Mecke  &  Co 

Pedro  A.  Lopez 

Isaac  Brandon  *  Bros 
<;  Amsinck  &  Co  


JUN.  8.— By  the  N.'(/«ni)i«i  =  Colon: 
II  r/.el  Feltman  &  Co  . 

14   Amsinck  &  Co 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 

L.  Johns  Jh  &  Co 

\..  Santos  &  Co        

Dumarest  &  Co  

Meyer  Hecht 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Hroi 

Livingstone  &  Co . 

Kgger?,  &  Heliileln        ... 

Sllva  Bussonius  &  Co 

F.vereit  Heaney  &  <  o 

Isaac  Kubie  *  Co 

A  M.  Capen  Sons 

A rlcan  Trading  Co 


10,600 


13.000 

4,700 

.■jkiiii 

2,700 

1.600 

1.500 

1.90O 

1.100 

1.100 

1,000 

1.000 

501 

700 

700 

300 


35,600 
12.000 


Jun.  9— By  the  iVu' own -Ta m pico 
For  Europe 

.Irs.  :i  — By  the  Cedric=Liverpool: 

George  A.  AlilcnA  Co 7.000 

L  Johnson&Co 3,500    10.500 

Jun. 8.— By  the  7H(tan=Babla: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Broi     34,000 

II11  --ill  &  Kaiser 26,000 

A.  I).  HltCh&CO 2,500     62,500 

JUN.  11.— By  the  Hnramr  =  Mexico: 

Harbinger  &  Stack 8,000 

K.  steiger  &  Co 1,000 

For  Hamburg    7,000     16,000 

Jun.  13.— By  the  C'»m«s=New  Orleans: 

AT   Morse&Co 12.000 

A.N.Rotholz 2.000 

EggersA  Helnlein 1,000 

G.  Amslnck&Co 700     15,700 

Jun.  15.— By  the  4Ilianca=CoIon  : 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &Co 6.100 

(i.  Amsinck  &  CO 3.700 

Meyer  Hecht    3.600 

E.  B.  Strout 2,000 

W.Loatza&Co 400     15,800 

Jun.  16.— By  the  Siberia=Port  Limon: 

G.  Amsinck*  Co 

Graham  Hinkley  &  Co 

Suzarte  &  Whitney 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 

A.  U.Straus* Co 

I).  A.  De  Ltma*Co 


1,500 
1,000 
700 
700 
300 
500 


Jun.  18.— By  the  .t/oii(«n-y=Mexlco: 

Fred.  Probst  &  Co       2.000 

Graham.  Hinkley*  Co 2,000 

N.Chemedliu  &  Co l.noo 

700 

600 

500 


Issac  Kuble&Co. 
H.  Marjuardt  &  Co. 
E.  Steiger*  Co    ... 

Jun.  20.— By  the  B(/rim=Babia: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 75.000 

Hirscli  &  Kaiser 9,000 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 5,000 

Jun.  20.— By  Pro(et(s=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3,700 

g-gers*  Heinleln. ..      2,300 

A.  S.  Lascellas*Co "00 

Jun.  21.— By  the  Va/encia=Greytown: 

G    Amslnck&Co 2.600 

500 

500 

500 


0,81111 


89,000 


6,700 


Andreas*  Co. 

Livingstone  &Co 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co. 

Jun.  22.— By  the  Fucatan=Coton: 

G  Amsinck  &  Co 8.700 

Hirzel.  Feltman  <fc  Co 4,100 

A.Sautos*Co 4C00 

Meyer  Hecht 3,700 

L.  Johnson  &  Co        ....   3,000 

Dumarest  Bros  &  Co 2  100 

Livingstone*  Co    2.900 

A.  D.  Straus&Ce 1,500 

A.  Rosenthal*  Sons 1,300 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle    1,000 

J.Menendez*  Co 200    32.600 

AFRICANS. 


May 24.— Bv  the  Fudand= Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold 89,000 

A.T. Morse&Co 33.0C0 


AFR1 CA  NS-  Continued 

Joseph  Cantor 20,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 12,500 

Robinson  &  Tallman       4.500  159.0C0 

May 25— By  the  Uceanic= Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 20.000 

United  Stales  Rubber  Co 18  000 

Rubber  Trading  Co .      3,000    41,0(10 

May  27.— By  the  /Ye(oria=H..inburg: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 11,500 

P<iel  *  Arnold 7.50J    19,000 

May  38.—  By  the  Lucania^ Liverpool: 

A.  T.  Morse*  Co 11,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 7,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 2.000    20,000 

May- 31. -By  the  MoUhe- Hamburg: 
Poel&Arnold 21,000 

Jun.  1— By  the  Vadtrland- Antwerp: 

Poel&Arnold 68.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 60.000  128.000 

Jun.  2.— By  the  3'eu(omc=Livtrpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 51.000 

Henry  A.  Gould.Co 3,500    54  500 

Jun.  2.— Bythe  Graf  ir«i<ier8ce= Hamburg: 

A.  T   Morse  &  Co        36,000 

Poel&Arnold  7,000    43,000 

Jun.  6.— By  the  (7mbiia  =  LiverpooI: 

Poel&Arnold 22.000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 5,000    27,000 

Jin.  7.— By  the  fiTroonlnnd— Antwerp: 

Poel&Arnold..  34,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 11,000    45.000 

Jun.  10.— By  the  Cedric— Liverpool : 

United  States  Rubber  Co 67,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 11,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 3,500    71,600 

Jun.  13— By  the  Peninsular=  Lisbon  : 
United  States  Rubber  Co 67.009 

Jun.  16.— By  the  Geor<;t'c=Llverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  *  Co 67,000 

Jun.  16.-  By  the  Perm8i/!uam«=Hamburg  1 
A.T.  Morse  &  Co 15  000 

Jun.  20.— By  the  ^irabic=Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 66.000 

Poel&Arnold 9.000   65,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

POUND*. 

May  27.— By  the  rF('We?i/cls=Calcutta: 
J.  H.  Recknagel  &  Son 4,500 

May  31.— By  the  Germa»ic=London: 
Poel  4  Arnold 21,000 

May-  31.— By  the  .4.!bfnf;a=SiDgapore: 
Muller,Schall&Co,  Wright  assignee    37,000 

Poel&Arnold 52.000 

PleireT.  Betts 17.000  106,000 

Jun.  6.— By  the  St.  Paul=London: 
Poel&Arnold 25,000 

Jin.6.— By  the  Hong  Wan  J=Slngapore: 

Poel*  Arnold 35,000 

Winter  &  Smillie 11,000    46.000 

Jun.  11.— By  the  Kenmbee=  Singapore: 

Winter  *  Smillie 9.000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 14.000 

Pierre  T.  Betts 10.000 

William  McKerrow&  Co 7.000    40,000 

Jun.  11.— By  the  Phi(adeli)hia=London: 
Poel&Arnold 15,000 

Jun.  16.— By  the  iVeuen/c!s=Calcutta : 
J.  H.  Recknagel  &  Son 11,000 

FONTIANAK. 

POUNDS. 

May  31.— By  the  -d7bt'H!/a=Slngapore : 

Muller.Schall&Co 600,000 

Poel&Arnold 100000 

W.  R.  Russell  &  Co 160.000  860,000 

JUN.  6.— By  the  Hona  ITan  i=Singapore: 

George  A.  Alden*  Co 280.000 

Poel*  Arnold 135,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 175,000 

Winter  &  Smillie 15,000605,000 

Jun,  11.— By  the  S«nn«bec=Siugapore: 

Winter  &  8millie 390.000 

W.  R.Russell  &  Co 80,000 

Gforge  A.  Alden  &  Co 55  000 

Robert  Branss*  Co 40,000  565.000 
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G  UTT  A 


PERCHA     AND     BALATA. 
pounds. 


May  31.— By  the  ^Kbern/nsSingapore 

Pierre  T.  Belts 4,500 

W.  H.  Wadleigh     3,500      8,000 

Ji  n.  11.— By  the  Ke;meti -(^Singapore: 
(ieorge  A.  Allien  <S  Co 2.260 


Robert  Brauss  &  Co 


9,000     11,200 


Jun.  16.— By  the  /'«h»s[/!i)«hici  =  Hamburg: 

Toorder         5,000 

Trauu  Rubber  Co 500      5,500 

BALATA. 

May  .'4  —By  the  E(ruria=Trlnldad: 

George  A.  Aklen  &  Co 3,500 

Leaycraft  &  Co 5,50n 

For  Hamburg 10,000    19,000 

May  31— By  the  tTerm<ntic= Liverpool: 
Henry  A.  Gould  Co 4,500 

Jun.  21.— By  the  Caracag=  La  Guayra: 
Thebaub  Brothers 2,6iki 


CUSTOM    HOUSE    STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF    NEW   YORK— MAY. 

VALUE. 


Imports:  pounds. 

India-rubber 3  575,063 

Guttapercha 84,554 

UuttaJelutong(Pontianak)  ..       858.893 


$2,590,297 
26,455 
24.884 


Total 


4.318,510      $2,641,630 


Exports  : 

India-rubber  92,855 

Reclaimed  rubber 168,404 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1,001,816 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

May  2. —By  the  SglvcCnia— Liverpool : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 

May  2.  — By  Ihe  Critic  =  Liverpool : 
George  A.  Aid.  n  .V  Co—vfrlcan 


$  68.501 
20,126 

$112,689 


POUNDS 

66.080 
33,595 


May  2.— By  the  Cre(ic=Llverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— Central 

May  10.— By  the  Michigan=Uverpoo\: 
George  A   Alden  &Co.— African.... 

May  11.— By  the  .S'wnzi^Calcutta: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— East  Indian 

May  13.— By  the  Philadelphia=Loudon: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— East  Indian. 

May  17.— By  the  Bosnfa=Hamburg: 
Boston  Wov  u  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 

May  17.— By  the  Cts/ria»=Llverpool: 
G  'orge  A  Alden  &.  Co.— Central 

Mav  24.— By  ihe  Sachem  ^Liverpool: 
Poel&  Arnold— Caucho 

May28.— By  the  >S'u!onnia=  Liverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— Central 


Total. 


[Value,  $94,091.' 


2,315 

6.361 

5,435 

2.097 

1,873 

2,263 

11,136 

14,212 

145,467 


MAY  EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA  (in   Kilograms) 


EXPORTERS. 


Cmok,  Schrader  &  Co 

Frank  da  Costa  &  Co 

Adelbert  H.  Alden   . 

R.  Suarez  &  Co 

J.  Marques  &  Co 

Kanthack  &  Co 

Singlehurst  Brocklehurst  &  Co 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 

Denis  Crouau  &  Co 

Direct  from  Manaos 

Direct  from  Iquitos 


Total  for  May 

Total  July- April 

Total  since  July  i,  1903 


UNITED     STATES. 

EUROPE. 

FINE. 
II.220 

MEDIUM  . 
1,020 

COARSE. 
36,096 

CAUCHO. 

TOTAL. 
48,336 

FINE. 
155.902 

MEDIUM. 
I9.85I 

COARSE. 

CAUCHO. 

TOTAL. 

47,600 

52.66c; 

276,022 

3*4.358 

8,076 

874 

47.068 



56,018 

3J.854 

3."96 

17,696 

I    200 

53,946 

109,964 

21,028 

3,788 

14,579 

1,092 

40,487 

12,275 

I,9t6 

I6.976 

713 

3i,8So 

72,367 

— 

— 







52,800 

I  1,200 

4,612 



68, 612 

68,612 

3.764 

— 

3.434 



7.>98 

18,125 



9,832 

— 

27.957 

35,155 





— 



— 

8,251 

4.405 

5,065 



17,721 

17,721 



— 

1,820 



1,820 

9.249 

2,654 

2,249 



14,152 

15,972 

3-644 

— 

1,245 



4,889 





— 



— 

4,889 





— 



— 

801 

176 

8I9 



1.796 

1.796 

70,679 

17,842 

29,346 

87.98O 

205  847 

177.840 

3[,910 

59-934 

152,083 

42I.7&7 

627,614 





— 

89.O72 

— 

4,224 
47'.32l 

1,450 

76,758 

3,285 
168,068 

84,896 
29I.56I 

93,855 
1,007,708 

93,855 

Il8,4[  1 

23.524 

'33.588 

364.595 

'■372,303 

7,l80,96l 

1,487,316 

4.659,502 

7S9330 

14,117,109 

7,286.527 

900,023 

2,395,290 

2.738,955 

13,320,795 

27,437,904 

7,299,372 

1,510,840 

4,793,090 

878,402 

14,481,704 

7.757,848 

976,781 

2,563,358 

3,030,516 

14.328,503 

28,810,207 

OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (in  Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

4,956,048 
23,266,349 

217,446 
909.245 

4,738,602 
22,357,104 

4,7'0,048 

16,589,216 

21,299,264 
2C1,578,76S 
I9.686.688 

2.713.984 
IO,I  19.430 

1,996,064 
6,469,786 

Four  months.  Iq02 

Four  months,  1903 

Four  months.  1902 

28,222.397 
20,072,501 
19.789.635 

1,126,691 

999,095 
I. 238. 134 

27.095,706 
19,073,406 
18,551,501 

12,833,414 
i3.3O9.744 
IO,074,g60 

8,465,850 
7,269.024 

9. 611, 728 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,954,600 
9,189,180 

629,860 

3.149.740 

2,324,740 

6,039,440 

January-March 

Four  months,  I903 

Four  months,  1902 

150,700 
447,480 

nil. 

25,960 

150,700 
421,520 

12,143,780 
12,769.240 
9,933.22c 

3,779,600 
5,073,640 
3.278,220 

8,364.180 
7,695,600 
6.655,000 

598,180 
640,080 
515,020 

25,960 
25,960 
42.460 

572,220 
614,120 
472,560 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

April,  1904 

I,673.540 
5,971,680 

1.204,500 
3,824,260 

469,040 

2,147,420 

297.QOO 
769.340 

nil. 
10,340 

297,000 
759,000 

7,645,220 
5.559.180 
6,556,440 

5,028.760 
2,779,260 
2,766,720 

2,6t6,460 
2.779,920 
3.789,720 

1,066,340 
959.640 
9I6.520 

10,340 

12,320 

i.g8o 

1,056,000 
947.320 
914.540 

Note. — German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata,  old  rubber,  and  substitutes.     French,  Austrian, 
from  the  United  States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canadian  consumption. 


and  Italian  figures  include  Gutta-percha.    The  exports 
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HIGH     GRADE     RUBBER     GOODS 


BELTINC 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING 

and 

CASKETS 


C  SUPERIOR 
..  IN  .. 
QUALITY 


(MADE     IN     CANADA* 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR— 

WATER 
SUCTION 
STEAM 
AIR 

Fire  Protection 
ACIDS 
BREWERS 
Pneumatic  Tools 

Y 

< 


SATISFACTORY 

..  IN  .. 

SERVICE 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO    EXPORT   DRnFRfi=  = 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Go.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  world  when  you,  write.       Head  Office  Warerooms — 15  Wellington  St.,  E.,  TORONTO,   CANADA. 

~  -  =  THE  =  = 

GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

RUBBER   BOOTS,   SHOES,  AND  CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNlE,  Gen'l  flgr. 


Factories!  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Mention  Jlie  India  Rubber  World  when  i/ou 


The  Akron  Commercial  Co.,  R 


Animal,  Vegetable  and  Fish  Oils, 
Chemicals  and  Supplies  for  =  *  •  ■ 

POTTERIES,  PLATERS  BSD  RUBBER  B18N0FBCTURERS. 

WAREHOUSE    AND    TRANSFER, 

HANUFACTURERS'    AGENTS,  Etc. 

AKRON,    OHIO. 

Office:   366  SOUTH  HAIN  STREET.    Telephone,  894. 
Warehouse:  WEST  CENTER  STREET.        "  422. 

Ventlon  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  wHe 


Coffee  *L 


UBBER  AND  WOFFEE  LANDS. 


T'HE  Mexican  Land  and  Colonization  Company  owns 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
Rubber  and  Coffee  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.  The 
majority  of  the  coffee  plantations  in  Soconusco  now  pro- 
ducing largely  were  originally  purchased  from  this  Company 
also  La  Zacualpa  and  other  rubber  plantations. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

O.  H.  HARRISON, 

Spreckels  Annex,  713  market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

sniflun  int  uuiia  tiuouer  worta  wnen  y<A  ism 
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The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 


ESTABLISHED    1855 


Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Mats,  Matting 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 


AND 


S& 


% 


WAREROOMS : 
Nos.  l26-l28DuaneSt.    4; 

NEW  YORK. 


^ 


jSIfe 


BRANCH  STORES: 

96-98  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 

71  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON 

221  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

30  &  32  Fremont  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^i? 


A.  SPADONE,  Prs. 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 
Mention  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


MATTHEW  HAWE,  Trea». 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO 


RUBBER 


BOOTS  and  SHOES 


J 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  v>"  writr. 


135  6  FORTY-EIGHT   YEARS  1  904 

EXPERIENCE 

TYRIAN 

DRUGGISTS 
RUBBER  GDODS 

OF  ALL   DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

TYER     RUBBER    COMPANY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  l^orld  when  you  write. 


CHLORIDE    OF    SULPHUR 

BISULPHIDE    OF    CARBON 

CARBON  TETRA-CHLORIDE 

ALCANNIN     PASTE 

Geo.  W. 

1 06  Fulton  St., 

Speaight, 

New  York 

The  BEST  BUCKLES  for  ARCTICS 

ARE  nADE  BY 

THE    WELD    MFC    CO., 
41  Lincoln  Street,      -      -      Boston. 


JW-Pe^ 


CO 


Edited  by  HENRY  C.  PEARSON— Offices.  No.  150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Vol.  XXX.    No.  5. 


AUGUST   1,  1904. 


35  Cents  •  Copj. 
$8.00  Per  Tear. 


Birmingham  Iron  Foundry 


FOUR 
ROLL 
CALENDER 


l 


6/3 


DERBY,    CONN., 
U.  S.  A. 


Builders  of  RUBBER  MILL  MACHINERY  of  all  kinds. 

KemUm  the  JnMa  Rubber  WorUt  when  yna  tm-#« 


LAMPBLACKS  especially  for  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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The  Tropics  Are  Alive 

With    Bugs— Ants,    Spiders,    Ticks,    Fleas,  Jiggers,  Garapatas,  and  scores  of  others. 
If  You  Are  Going  Into  The  Tropics  Take  Along  A  Small  Can  of 

Harvie's   "KILL-BUG" 

25  cents  a  pint.      Is  not  poisonous.      Not  offensive.      Is  not  explosive.      Keeps  forever 

and  kills  insects  of  any  sort. 

THE    HARVIE    DRUG    CO. 

153  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


!& 


m:w 


Wirt  &  Knox  Mfg.  Co. 

'•■-ANUFACTURtRS  OF 

'    WIRTS  PATENT  TUBULAR  ALL  METAL 

HOSE  CARTS.  RS1LS  and  HT7M?  RACSS 

22  and  24  North  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COJTIJEJTJII1  TYRES, 
COJTHiEflTIIt  PCWMIt  RUBBER  GOODS. 

CONTINENTAL  CAOUTCHOUC  &  GUTTAPERCHA  CO., 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


Hanover,  Germany. 


For  General  Compounding 

"M.R."  makes  a  perfect  union  with  rubber. 
Prevents  blistering,  and  the  harsher  action 
of  free  Sulphur.  Absolutely  acid  proof.  Has 
been  used  regularly  by  Rubber  Manufacturers 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Manufactured  only  by  the  AMERICAN  ASPHALTUH  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Chicago. 

.  ^__^  GEO.  A.  ALDEN  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  S  will  be  seen  from  a  diagram  on  another  page,  the 
■**•  price  of  crude  rubber,  taking  fine  Para  as  the  stand- 
ard, has  reached  a  higher  level  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past — if  we  except  the  spasmodic  approach  to  $1.20  caused 
by  Vianna  twenty  years  ago.  Doubtless  a  decline  from 
the  present  figures  will  be  seen  within  a  few  months,  just 
as  fluctuations  occur  every  year,  but  with  all  its  changes, 
the  general  tendency  of  rubber  is  upward. 

Referring  to  the  rubber  market  review  printed  in  the 
first  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  it  appears  that  in 
August,  1899  —  just  fifteen  years  ago — fine  Pari  was 
quoted  in  New  York  at  60  cents.  Our  diagram,  in  this 
issue,  shows  that  60  cents  has  never  been  touched  again  ; 
not  for  ten  years  has  the  price  fallen  below  70  cents  ;  only 
during  one  year  since  1896  has  it  gone  below  80  cents; 
during  five  years  out  of  the  past  seven  the  price  has 
ranged  for  the  most  part  over  $1. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  this  advancing  tendency 
attributed  to  the  increasing  demand  for  rubber,  but  this 
tells  only  half  the  story.  More  steel  and  copper  and  paper 
are  consumed  than  formerly,  and  yet  these  materials  have 
declined  greatly  in  cost.  Indeed,  about  the  only  raw 
material  of  importance  that  constantly  becomes  more  ex- 
pensive is  rubber. 

It  would  appear  natural  that,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
consumption  of  a  material  so  certain  as  rubber  to  continue 
permanently  in  demand,  and  of  its  constantly  enhanced 
prices,  a  larger  rate  of  production  would  result.  Within 
recent  years  the  principal  rubber  areas  have  been  much 
more  fully  explored  than  had  been  done  when  the  best 
rubber  could  be  bought  for  60  cents  :  there  are  better  and 
more  extensive  shipping  facilities  ;  and  we  fancy  that  bet- 
ter arrangements  exist  for  financing  the  movement  of  rub- 
ber. Yet  the  annual  increase  in  output  from  the  Amazon 
region — the  most  important  single  rubber  producing  area — 
is  never  great.     Here  are  the  figures  for  five  years  past  : 

Year  ending  June  30,  1900 tans  26,670 

Year  ending  June  30,  1901    27,610 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 30,000 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 29,850 

Year  ending  June  30,  1904 30,580 

Surely  larger  figures  would  have  been  shown  for  some 
of  these  years — larger  visible  supplies  would  have  come 
into  existence — if  it  had  been  possible  for  more  rubber  to 
be  brought  out.  Without  doubt  there  are  yet  consider- 
able areas  in  South  America,  as  well  supplied  as  any  other 
with  rubber,  which  have  not  been  exploited.  A  wide- 
spread belief  that  this  is  the  case  has  appealed  to  enter- 
prising persons  in  many  countries,  inspiring  an  ambition  to 
revolutionize  the  business  of  rubber  gathering  by  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  and  the  introduction  of  new  business 
ideas.  Up  to  date,  however,  there  are  no  successes  in  this 
direction  to  be  recounted,  and  it  appears  that  the  consum- 
ers of  rubber  must  depend  for  their  supplies  upon  the  old 
system — at  least  until  the  business  of  planting  has  devel- 
oped enough  to  supply  a  great  deal  of  rubber. 

As  for  the  Amazon  region,  the  production  of  rubber  is  a 
question  of  labor.      The  sparse  native  population  appears 
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to  be  worked  to  the  limit,  and  the  introduction  of  alien 
labor  has  resulted  only  in  failure.  In  this  connection  we 
may  draw  upon  a  recent  report  by  a  most  capable  ob- 
server, Mr.  Louis  H.  Ayme,  the  new  United  States  consul 
at  Para,  who  has  written  at  length  upon  the  Amazon 
country  as  a  field  for  investment.  He  quotes  from  an 
American  citizen,  long  resident  there,  as  follows  : 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  any  American  in  this  region 
would  be  the  great  scarcity  of  labor,  which  is  the  principal  drawback, 
only  the  native  Indians  being  available,  and  these  being  almost  practi- 
cally owned  by  the  large  rubber  men  by  a  system  of  indebtedness  run- 
ning back  many  years.  Most  of  these  debts  are,  undoubtedly,  but  a 
false  paper  indebtedness,  but  they  are  effective  to  bar  the  only  labor  to 
be  had,  from  any  new  comer.  And  should  the  intending  settler  resolve 
to  work  himself  and  depend  on  his  own  efforts,  as  is  common  with  us  in 
the  United  States,  he  will,  necessarily,  have  to  compete  with  this  de- 
graded class  of  labor,  which  is  of  course  impracticable.  Practically  the 
only  industry  that  is  possible,  on  account  of  this  scarcity  of  labor,  is 
rubber,  and  that  would  be  so  only  if  it  were  practicable  to  unite  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Indians  under  the  above  described  indebtedness  sys- 
tem, which  would  require  years  to  accomplish,  not  to  speak  of  methods 
thit  an  American  would  hardly  care  to  put  into  practice. 

What  matters  it  then,  how  much  native  rubber  there  may 
be  on  the  Amazon's  tributaries,  if  a  limited  number  of  In- 
dians comprise  the  whole  possible  working  force,  and  these 
are  held  in  virtual  bondage  as  the  only  means  of  inducing 
them  to  gather  rubber  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  the  gathering  of 
wild  rubber  in  any  country  is  attractive  to  labor  of  any 
sort,  or  if  the  laborers  employed  possess  much  independ- 
ence of  action.  But  it  appears  that  none  of  the  conditions 
here  indicated  are  susceptible  of  change  in  the  near  future, 
and  that  whoever  insists  upon  using  rubber  must  expect  to 
pay  well  for  it. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AFRICAN  RUBBER. 


/"^vN  another  page  of  this  paper  Mons.  van  den  Kerck- 
^-^  hove,  of  Belgium,  a  widely  recognized  authority, 
and  who  has  returned  lately  from  a  visit  to  Africa,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  rubber  production  of  that 
continent  is  declining.  He  goes  into  details  regarding  the 
rubber  situation  in  different  regions,  predicting  an  increase 
here  to  offset  a  falling  off  there,  but  the  sum  total  of  his 
carefully  formed  views  is  that  the  native  rubber  resources 
of  Africa  are  becoming  exhausted. 

It  is  an  old  story  that,  with  the  rubber  species  found  in 
Africa,  and  with  the  methods  of  extraction  in  vogue  there, 
production  is  not  long  maintained  in  any  one  spot.  But 
the  possibility  existed  that  Mons.  van  den  Kerckhove, 
when  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  the  African 
rubber  supply,  might  consider  the  areas  yet  unworked 
sufficient  in  extent  to  keep  up  the  present  rate  of  export 
for  a  great  while  to  come.  It  appears,  however,  that  such 
is  not  his  impression  ;  that  while  the  output  of  rubber 
from  French  Africa,  under  the  intelligent  encouragement 
of  the  government,  may  increase  gradually  for  some  years, 
the  gain  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  decline 
which  already  has  begun  in  the  Congo  Free  State. 

It  is  true  that  our  correspondent  is  not  wholly  discour- 
aged over  the  outlook  ;  he  hopes  to  find  in  rubber  plant- 
ing on  the  Congo  a  continued  support  for  the  trading  com- 


panies now  operating  with  native  rubber,  and  a  continued 
source  of  supplies  of  raw  material  for  the  rubber  industry 
everywhere.  We  are  loath  to  discourage  any  hopes  that 
may  be  entertained  regarding  rubber  planting,  and  it  is 
far  from  us  to  claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  culture 
of  the  vines  or  creepers  which  yield  the  greater  part  of 
the  rubber  produced  in  Africa.  But  the  small  amount  of 
data  available  on  this  subject — small  as  compared  with 
the  experience  recorded  with  the  Castilloa  and  Hevea  spe- 
cies, for  instance — does  not  appear  to  us  especially  en- 
couraging. Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the 
largest  and  oldest  and  most  successful  rubber  trading 
companies  in  the  Congo  state,  and  the  largest  planter  to 
date  of  Landolphia  vines,  has  begun  to  create  a  special  re- 
serve fund  to  be  invested  in  planting  Hevea  rubber  in  the 
Malay  peninsula. 

What  is  especially  worthy  of  note  in  our  letter  from 
Brussels  is  that  its  author,  who  is  particularly  qualified  to 
speak,  is  convinced  that  only  by  cultivation  can  the 
world's  demand  for  rubber  continue  to  be  met.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  wish  for  the  success,  with  regard  to 
planting,  of  his  fellow  countrymen— of  investors  whose  in- 
terests no  doubt  are  linked  in  many  ways  with  his  own. 
Should  such  success  result,  none  will  record  it  more  glad- 
ly than  ourselves. 


THE  CONSULS  AND  RUBBER. 

/^\UR  strictures  last  month  on  a  certain  consular  report 
^^^  on  "  Rubber  Culture  in  Mexico  "  were  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  writer  took  an  unfavorable  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  to  his  manifestation  of  a  degree  of  ignorance  un- 
becoming a  gentleman  and  a  United  States  official. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  any  one  who,  after  an  actual 
survey  of  the  field,  turns  out  a  pessimist  in  regard  to  rub- 
ber culture.  For  one  thing,  if  everybody  were  as  enthusi- 
astic about  the  future  of  rubber  as  some  of  our  friends 
have  been  made  by  their  success,  the  business  of  planting 
might  be  overdone. 

But  a  man  in  a  position  to  have  his  views  printed  as  an 
official  utterance  of  a  great  government,  and  liable  there- 
fore to  have  unusual  weight,  ought  to  be  especially  careful 
about  his  facts.  We  feel  that  real  harm  has  been  done  to 
legitimate  planting  interests  in  the  tropics  by  certain  mis- 
guided consuls  who  have  exaggerated  beyond  all  reason 
the  possibility  of  profits  from  rubber  and  other  crops. 
Thus  a  consul  may  write  rubbish  on  one  side  of  the  question 
as  well  as  on  the  other,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  rubbish 
from  such  a  source  may  be  accepted  by  uninformed  persons 
as  "a  complete  guide  for  investors,"  to  their  financial  loss. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  official  duty  of  con- 
suls to  give  advice  about  making  investments.  It  is  their 
duty  to  collect  such  facts  bearing  upon  business  conditions 
as  may  come  under  their  notice  and  seem  likely  to  be  of 
general  interest.  If  the  reports  thus  prepared  are  made 
public  by  the  government,  it  remains  for  the  citizen  to  use 
his  own  judgment  in  dealing  with  facts.  But  for  reports 
without  any  facts  there  can  be  no  excuse. 

Naturally  there  can  be  no  accepted  standard  for  consular 
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reports,  but  on  the  whole  those  made  on  commercial  sub- 
jects by  the  American  service  are  probably  superior  to 
those  published  by  any  other  country.  There  remain  a  few 
consuls,  however,  who  certainly  do  prove  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  it  seems  that  an  undue  proportion  of  these  have 
found  berths  in  districts  where  crude  rubber  interests  have 
to  be  dealt  with. 


THE  COTTON  CROP  OUTLOOK. 


THE  American  cotton  crop  is  passing  through  its  crucial 
period.  The  idea  generally  prevails  that  it  is  doing  fair- 
ly well,  and  that  the  largest  yield  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  promised  this  season.  The  department  of  agriculture, 
in  its  latest  monthly  report,  gave  the  highest  condition  at  the 
same  date  for  years,  with  two  exceptions,  and  this,  together  with 
the  tremendous  increase  in  acreage,  readily  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  possibilities  are  much  beyond  the  ordinary.  The 
weather  bureau  reports  and  advices  from  other  than  official 
sources  lend  color  to  the  same  theory,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
escape  the  conviction  that  a  record  breaking  yield  is  in  store. 
Railroad  officials  in  the  south  and  southwest  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  fund  of  bearish  predictions,  and  a  crop  of  12,000,. 
000  bales  seems  to  be  the  minimum  in  the  minds  of  these  gentle- 
men. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  another  month  full  of 
possibilities,  and  it  will  not  do  to  take  a  too  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation.  The  wholecritical  period  lies  within  the  next 
five  weeks.  Already  complaints  are  more  frequent  regarding 
the  future  process.  There  has  been  too  much  rain  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  valleys,  and  there  is  too  rapid  growth 
of  stalk,  while  the  plant  has  failed  to  fruit  rapidly.  Some  plant- 
ers place  the  damage  on  account  of  rain  at  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.,  and  the  prospect  is  far  less  favorable  than  it  was  a  fort- 
night ago.  ft  is  now  feared  that  the  weather  will,  after  a  long 
period  of  rainfall,  turn  very  hot,  thus  inflicting  serious  injury. 
Some  are  anticipating  that  with  a  change  of  high  tempera- 
ture the  crop  will  suffer  a  similar  decline  to  that  experienced 
in  1896,  when  the  most  magnificent  prospects  ever  known  were 
blighted  by  excessive  heat,  following  a  period  of  prolonged  rain- 
fall such  as  that  through  which  the  south  has  just  been  passing. 

Manipulation,  of  course,  is  the  keynote  to  the  changes  in 
prices.  The  recent  advances  to  more  than  10  cents  for  Sep- 
tember delivery  and  to  above  9.80  for  December,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  bore  the  earmarks  of  manipulation.  Sentiment  is 
naturally  bearish,  and  the  main  features  are  favorable  to  a 
lower  range  of  values.  The  southern  cotton  manufacturers  are 
not  all  agreed  as  to  the  basis  of  staple  prices  for  cotton  goods  to 
be  consumed  next  year.  They  apparently  do  not,  however, 
vary  widely  in  their  opinions,  as  is  shown  by  the  expressions  of 
visitors  to  the  New  York  market  recently,  who  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  study  the  new  crop  situation.  The  most  bear- 
ish mill  man  who  has  been  heard  to  talk  places  the  basis  at 
9  cents,  while  a  few  say  9%  cents,  but  the  majority  are  calculat- 
ing on  paying  10  cents  for  their  cotton.  They  claim  that  the 
southern  planters  are  too  astute  to  allow  the  price  to  go  below 
the  latter  figure,  ft  is  known  that  certain  manufacturers  of 
cotton  duck  are  planning  to  do  business  on  this  basis. 

Wide  fluctuations  have  occurred  between  13^  cents  in 
February  and  10.70  to-day.  The  variations  in  the  price  of  spot 
cotton  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  market  for  futures, 
which  is  influenced  by  the  favorable  outlook  for  a  larger  crop. 
Actual  spot  business  has  been  small,  and  the  low  prices  now 
prevailing  do  not  represent  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in  the 


value  of  the  cotton  in  stock.  They  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  abnormal  conditions  now  prevailing.  From  a  very  con- 
servative calculation  it  is  not  safe  for  the  mechanical  rubber 
people,  or  any  of  the  other  consumers  of  cotton  duck  and  light 
weight  sheetings,  to  figure  on  paying  prices  based  on  anything 
below  g}4  centcotton,  and  probably  iocents,  the  last  mentioned 
figure  depending  on  the  development  of  the  staple  crop  during 
the  coming  five  weeks. 

There  are  other  factors  than  the  weather  to  take  into  ac- 
count in  figuring  on  a  large  crop,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  labor  question.  It  is  held  by  many  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  pick  more  than  11,000,000  bales  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  Planters  who  have  been  endeavoring,  at  New 
York,  to  engage  newly  arrived  foreigners  have  met  with  poor 
success,  and  the  labor  question  is  going  to  be  a  formidable  one 
in  the  harvesting  of  the  coming  crop  of  cotton. 


In  response  to  continued  inquiries  regarding  the  new 
Colorado  rubber  mentioned  so  profusely  in  some  Western 
newspapers,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  the  production  promised 
at  the  end  of  sixty  days  has  not  been  realized.  But  rubber  is 
an  exceptionally  costly  commodity  just  now,  while  talk  remains 
as  cheap  as  ever.  This  may  explain  why  the  Colorado  pro- 
moters thus  far  have  produced  more  talk  than  rubber. 


BOUNTY  ON  MEXICAN  RUBBER. 


IN  our  issue  of  June  1  appeared  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  suggesting  the  offer  of  a  bounty  on  rubber  pro- 
duced under  cultivation  in  that  republic.  It  was  also  suggested 
to  those  interested  in  planting  that  their  cooperation  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  Mexican  government  would  lend 
weight  to  the  suggestion.  From  the  following  expressions,  se- 
lected from  a  number  of  letters  received  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  it  appears  that  the  suggestion  has  met  widespread  ap- 
proval among  the  planting  companies,  and  that  strong  repre- 
sentations to  the  Mexican  authorities  will  be  made.  Some  of 
those  heard  from  have  been  : 

Mexican  Dsvelotmbnt  and  Construction  Co.  of  Wisconsin,  Oshkosh,  Wiscon- 
sin. 
Relative  to  your  letter  of  May  27  to  his  Excellency  the  President  of 
Mexico  in  favor  of  the  proposed  bounty  on  cultivated  rubber,  we  have 
acted  on  your  valuable  suggestion  and  trust  all  others  interested  in  rub- 
ber cultivation  will  do  the  same. 

Isthmus  Plantation  Association  of  Mhxico — C  G.  Cox,  secretary,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
I  should  think  that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Americans  who  are 
doing  business  in  Mexico  would  have  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  getting 
this  bounty.  Should  we  not  succeed,  the  agitation  cannot  help  but  be 
beneficial  to  all  interested  in  Mexico.  I  think  you  have  started  a  good 
work,*and  I  would  ask  you  to  kindly  accept  our  thanks  for  your  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  raisers  of  cultivated  rubber  in  Mexico. 

Tabasco  Commercial  Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  attempts  to  help  along  the 
cause  which  we  believe  will  come  out  all  right  for  those  who  work  hon- 
estly and  patiently. 

Commonwealth  Mexican  Plantation  Association,  Chicago. 

In  regard  to  a  bounty  on  Mexican  rubber,  we  have  written   to  Presi 
dent  Diaz  on  the  lines  of  your  letter  to  him,  and  hope  for  good  results. 

The  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co. — Squire  Garnsey,  secretary.  New  York. 
Under  date  of  June  15  we  wrote  our  Mr.  Luther,  calling  attention  to 
your  letter  to  the  President,  dated  May  27.  He  replies  June  24,  stat- 
ing that  he  has  written  a  letter  to  Senator  Moran,  at  the  Capital.  I 
think  Mr.  Luther's  effort  will  culminate  in  something,  in  that  Senator 
Moran  has  recently  become  an  active  member  of  the  Mexican  Planters' 
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Association.  The  association  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  could  accomplish 
more  with  the  government  than  a  few  stray  individuals  at  such  long 
range.  All  contributions  coming  from  reliable  influential  sources 
will,  however,  have  their  effect,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  from 
this  end  of  the  line. 

Mexican  Mutual  Planters  Co.,  Chicago. 

It  certainly  would  never  have  occurred  to  us  to  make  this  suggestion, 
but  we  deem  it  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  and  think  that  all  American 
rubber  growers  in  Mexico  should  be  grateful  to  you  in  your  under- 
taking. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Development  Co  ,  Canton,  Ohio. 

As  per  our  letter  of  the  13th  inst.,  stating  that  we  would  submit  your 
letter  to  our  Directors,  which  was  done  at  their  last  meeting,  and  heart- 
ily  approved  the  work  you  have  undertaken  ;  they  directed  that  the  sec- 
retary address  President  Diaz  amd  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington, 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  your  communication. 

Conservative  Rubber  Production  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California, 

If  we  are  able  to  do  anything  to  help  this  matter  along,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly do  it. 

Isthmus  Plantation  Association  of  Mexico,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

We  have  also  noted  the  copy  of  your  letter  to  President  Diaz,  and 
would  say  that  we  are  with  you  heartily  in  this  matter. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 


INVESTIGATION  OF   RUBBER. 


THE  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  having  an- 
nounced lately  the  installation,  in  connection  with  his 
department,  of  a  laboratory  to  be  devoted  to  researches  in  con- 
nection with  leather  and  paper,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him 
inquiring  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  department  toward 
affording  similar  facilities  for  investigations  relating  to  rubber. 
The  answer  to  this  inquiry  follows: 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  investigation  of 
rubber,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  nearly  related  to 
leather  in  many  of  its  economical  uses  it  will  be  committed  to  the  Leather 
and  Paper  Laboratory.  These  investigations,  however,  can  only  be  of 
a  public  character  for  the  common  benefit  and  not  the  particular  benefit 
of  any  person  or  firm. 

If  there  are  investigations  of  this  kind  which  you  think  should  be 
made,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  communicate  the  fact  to  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  Department.     I  am,  respectfully, 


Washington,  D.  C  ,  July  2j,  1904. 


JAMES   WILSON, 

Secretary. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CAOUTCHOUC  MOLECULES. 


FROM   THE    "GUMMI-ZEITUNJG"   (l)RESDEN),    JULY    I. 

PROFESSOR  DR.  C.  HARRIES  on  June  27  delivered  a 
lecture  at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Chemical  Society  on 
his  work  in  reference  to  the  ozonification  of  Caoutchouc.  His 
experiments  show  that  ozone  may  be  readily  added  to  the 
Caoutchouc  molecule,  and  he  proved  that  there  are  two  double 
sets  of  bonds  for  C,„  Hlc.  The  "  Ozonite  "  obtained  is  an  ex- 
plosive body  and  it  has  a  chemical  formula  of  (C,„  Hlc  Oi;),. 

Professor  Harries  analyzed  this  "  Ozonite"  in  a  beautifully 
striking  manner  into  levulinic  acid,  which  is  an  acetone,  and 
which  is  a  derivative  from  succinic  acid.  The  mystery  which 
has  surrounded  the  Caoutchouc  molecule  has  by  this  work 
been  now  unveiled.  Further  experiments  will  follow  and  the 
practical  advantages  resulting  from  this  scientific  work  will 
still  further  benefit  progressive  technology.  Further  details 
on  this  subject  will  be  shortly  published. 

DR.  FRANK  AND  DR.  MARCKWALD. 


THE  Hon.  James  Pierce,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  on  July  8,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  that 
place  and  had  been  throughout  his  life  a  successful  business 
man.  In  addition  to  his  other  interests,  he  had  been  a  director 
in  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  for  twenty  years,  and  president  of 
the  corporation  since  August  ij,  1902. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  born  January  20,  1837,  at  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  the  son  of  Sewall  and  Mary  S.  Pierce  and  a 
grandson  of  Abel  Pierce,  a  revolutionary  soldier.  He  attended 
the  public  school  at  Woburn  ;  at  the  age  of  16  went  to  Lowell 


as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store ;  five  years  later  went  to  Boston 
to  fill  a  similar  position  ;  and  at  24  went  into  business  for 
himself.  In  1871  he  became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather  at  Albion,  New  York,  and  1887  transferred  his  interest 
in  leather  to  Olean,  New  York,  where  he  owned  an  important 
establishment  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  leather  busi- 
ness he  was  successively  a  member  of  Lane,  Pierce  &  Co., 
James  &  W.  Pierce  &  Co.,  and  the  James  Pierce  Leather  Co. 

Mr.  Pierce's  residence,  however,  was  at  Maiden,  from  March 
29,  1858.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  council  elected  in  Maiden  after  its  incor- 
poration as  a  city,  serving  as  president  of  that  body.  Alto- 
gether he  was  elected  councilman  for  nine  years  and  president 
of  the  council  seven  years  ;  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1892  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  for 
three  years,  of  the  state  senate  two  years,  and  a  state  prison 
inspector  five  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Maiden  Savings 
Bank  for  37  years,  and  was  for  years  a  director  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Maiden  and  the  Freeman  National  Bank  of 
Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Society,  Mt. 
Vernon  Lodge  of  Masons,  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle, and  the  Maiden  Club. 

In  1S55  Mr.  Pierce  was  married  to  Miss  H.  Louisa  Hodgkins, 
of  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  five  children  were  born 
to  them.  Mrs.  Pierce  and  two  daughters  survive.  The  funeral 
occurred  at  Maiden  on  July  8. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  S.  Con- 
verse, with  whom  he  came  into  close  contact  in  many  relations 
of  life  during  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
formed  the  escort  to  the  grave  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Con- 
verse's funeral,  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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RUBBER   PLANTING   IN   CEYLON   AND  THE   MALAY  STATES. 

As  Seen  by  The  Editor  of"  The  India  Rubber  World." 


FIFTH  LETTER. 
Departure  from  Colombo  for  the  Federated  Malay  States. — 
Christmas  En  route. — Arrival  at  Singapore. — The  Botanic  Gardens 
and  Director  Ridley. — Successful  Growth  of  Hevea.— Gathering 
Gutta-jelutong  in  the  Jungle. — Keboiling  Guttapercha  by  the 
Chinese. — A  Visit  to  Johore. — Starting  for  the   Malay  States. 

MY  second  experience  on  a  P.  &  O.  boat  was  when  I 
boarded  the  Bengal  in  Colombo  harbor,  being  taken 
off  in  a  catamaran,  whose  crew  seemed  to  enjoy  nar- 
row escapes  so  much  that  they  invited  collision  with 
every  moving  craft  that  came  their  way.  Reference  to  my 
notes  develops  one  fact  that  seemed  of  prime  importance  then, 
and  that  was  that  I  sailed  from  Colombo  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  had  received  no  mail  at  all  while  in  Ceylon.  In  other 
words,  I  had  got  ahead  of  schedule  time,  and  as  a  result  was 
facing  a  Christmas  on  a  tropical  sea  with  no  holiday  greetings. 
However,  the  Bengal  sailed  just  the  same.  We  got  away  soon 
after  dark  during  an  exceedingly  heavy  rainfall.  As  there  were 
only  twelve  passengers  all  told,  I  had  a  very  roomy,  four-berth 
cabin  to  myself — a  great  comlort  in  tropical  waters. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  very  early,  took  my  last  look  at 
the  fading  shores  of  Ceylon, 
and  got  well  acquainted  with 
a  young  planter  from  Penang 
who  was  so  much  interested 
in  India  rubber  that  he  de- 
scribed to  me  in  detail  the 
way  the  American  importers 
bought  it,  "  melted  it  up  with 
sulphur  and  lampblack  and 
sold  it  to  the  manufacturers 
to  be  cast  into  goods."  As 
we  were  still  working  south, 
the  heat  became  even  more 
tropical,  yet  we  were  forced 
to  take  much  exercise  to  en- 
joy our  meals.  We  therefore 
played  ping  pong,  deck  quoits,  and  cricket,  being  every  now 
and  then  driven  to  the  smoking  room  by  the  floods  of  water 
that  poured  along  the  decks,  in  spite  of  top  and  side  awnings. 
The  air  was  exceedingly  damp,  one  perspired  constantly,  and, 
as  one  Briton  expressed  it,  he  felt  like  a  chewed  string.  On 
December  24  we  sighted  the  island  of  Puloh  Wea,  which,  hav- 
ing no  awnings  over  it,  was  getting  mighty  wet,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  which  was  Christmas,  we  entered  the  har- 
bor at  Penang  at  6.30  in  the  morning. 

The  rain  had  left  us  for  a  little,  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  all 
about  us  were  brown-sailed  Chinese  junks  and  sampans  with 
double  pointed  sterns,  on  which  stood  half  naked  dyaks  with 
queer  conical  hats,  sculling  with  exceeding  skill.  The  harbor 
was  crowded  with  foreign  shipping,  all  gaily  decorated  with 
flags,  and  as  we  cast  anchor  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  town 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  verdure  to 
their  very  summits.  We  all  got  ready  to  go  ashore  and  stood 
watching  the  swarming  native  boats  containing  money  chang- 
ers, curio  sellers,  and  jugglers.  These  gentry  were  not  sup- 
posed to  come  aboard,  but  whenever  they  got  a  chance  they 
ran  their  boats  close  to  the  ship's  side,  climbed  the  slender 
masts,  and,  swinging  toward  the  vessel,  caught  hold  of  the  edge 
of  a  port,  and  clinging  tooth  and  nail,  came  aboard  like  so 


JOHNSTON'S  PIER,  SINGAPORE. 


many  monkeys.  While  we  waited  for  permission  to  go  ashore 
we  learned  that  the  huge  two  story  building  fronting  us,  but, 
alas,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away,  was  the  custom  house,  and  the 
factory  plant  a  long  distance  away  with  four  brick  chimneys 
was  a  tin  smelter.  We  were  also  informed  that  the  town  was 
not  Penang,  but  was  Georgetown,  Penang  being  the  name  of 
the  island  on  which  the  town  was  situated,  and  then  all  at  once, 
when  we  were  full  of  information,  the  anchor  came  up  and  we 
sailed  away.  At  first  we  were  very  much  disgusted,  but  as  we 
circled  the  island  and  struck  into  the  straits  of  Malacca  in 
plain  sight  of  the  low  lying  shores  covered  with  graceful  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  with  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  as 
island  after  island  appeared  in  sight,  each  wilder  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  last,  we  forgot  our  disappointment  and  be- 
came engrossed  in  the  scenery.  Possibly  to  make  us  more 
good  natured,  we  had  a  magnificent  Christmas  pudding  that 
night  and  then  a  musicale  on  deck,  at  which  the  first  officer 
sang  and  the  fourth  officer  played,  and  all  joined  in  games  un- 
til it  was  time  to  retire. 

It  grew  rough  in  the  night  and  the  pagan  who  pretended  to 

look  after  my  comfort  slipped 
in  and  closed  the  port,  which 
drove  me  on  deck  very  early 
in  the  morning,  to  find  the 
day  lowery  and  dark,  with  a 
high  wind  blowing.  Toward 
night,  however,  the  clouds 
had  scattered,  all  except  a 
great  black  mass  that  lay  over 
Sumatra  way.  As  the  sun 
dropped  behind  this  mountain 
of  cloud,  and  sent  its  rays 
through  it,  lighting  the  in- 
terior, we  looked  into  huge 
golden  caverns,  their  crimson 
ceilings  upheld  by  twisted  col- 
umns and  arches  of  fantastic  design,  while  the  light  shining 
above  the  cloud  mass  flecked  the  sky  to  its  furthest  horizon 
with  wonderful  combinations  of  gold  and  purple  that  held  one 
breathless  with  awe  and  delight. 

After  passing  Malacca,  which  showed  simply  a  white  line  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  so  faraway  was  it,  many  islets  covered  with 
palms,  we  sighted  Singapore  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
As  the  tide  was  not  right,  we  couldn't  take  the  nearest  channel, 
but  were  obliged  to  go  outside  of  the  strongly  fortified  islands 
that  form  natural  breastworks  for  the  fine  harbor,  and  by  put- 
ting on  all  steam,  were  able  to  get  up  to  the  P.  &  O.  docks  just 
as  night  fell.  Those  of  us  who  were  going  to  stop  in  Singa- 
pore went  ashore  at  once,  leaving  our  baggage  to  follow,  and,  in 
a  square,  box  like  gharri  drawn  by  a  little  Burmese  stallion,  we 
drove  by  the  Malay  fishing  village,  around  through  the  Kam- 
pong  Glam  to  Raffles  Hotel,  said  to  be  the  hotel  de  luxe  of  the 
East.  There  we  had  dinner  and  later  took  rickshaws  and  rode 
through  the  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Japanese  quarters,  watching 
with  eager  eyes  the  strange  street  scenes,  listening  to  and  try- 
ing to  remember  the  grotesque  calls  of  the  street  vendors,  and 
finally  seeing  and  hearing  so  much  that  was  new  and  strange 
that  it  was  a  relief  to  get  back  to  the  quiet  hotel  and  turn  in  on 
a  bed  that  had  neither  top  sheet  nor  coverlet,  because  in  that 
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ORCHARD  ROAD,   SINGAPORE. 

climate,  even  though'the  whole  side  of  the  room  was  open  to 
the  night  air,  no  such  covering  is  necessary.  In  the  morning  1  had 
a  new  experience — a  bath  in  Eastern  fashion,  for  the  bath  room 
is  a  bit  different  from  what  the  ordinary  dweller  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  expects.  It  is  cement  floored  and  gullied,  with  a  huge 
urn  in  it  from  which  one  dips  buckets  full  of  water  to  pour  over 
the  person.  In  other  words,  one  stands  outside  of  the  tub  to 
bathe.     To  get  into  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

And  now  a  word  about  Singapore.  It  was  founded,  so  the 
English  say,  in  1819,  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  The  real  date 
was,  however,  1283,  when  it  was  founded  by  the  Malays  and 
became  at  once  a  general  rendezvous  for  their  pirate  craft.  It 
is  8000  miles  from  England,  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  is  a  great  and  growing  business 
center.  In  the  census  of  1901  the  population  of  the  island  was 
184,554.  Of  this,  101,908  were  Chinese,  35,000  Malays,  16,000  na- 
tives of  India,  and  2769  whites.  The  island  contains  207  square 
miles  and  lies  rather  low,  the  land 
being  on  an  average  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  above  sea  level.  The  aver- 
age mean  temperature  in  the  shade 
is  from  80°  to  85°  F.  The  rainfall  in 
Singapore  and  the  Malay  States  is 
from  90  to  200  inches.  The  city  is 
under  excellent  control,  the  build- 
ings in  the  business  portion  are 
quite  imposing,  and  the  harbor,  with 
its  magnificent  fortifications,  most 
excellent.  The  visitor  at  once  notes 
the  strange  mixture  of  races  that 
place  their  impress  on  architecture, 
business,  and  modes  of  life.  The 
naming  of  the  streets  is  an  example 
of  this.  For  instance,  there  is  Vic- 
toria street  and  Bukit  Timah  road, 
together  with  Orchard  road  and 
Teluk  niangah  road,  and  so  on. 

After  morning  coffee,  I  took  an- 
other ride  through  the  crowded, 
barbaric,  festering  native  quarters, 
and  had  my  eyes  opened  to  many 
things.  The  European  and  business 
parts  of  the  city  are  really  very  fine, 
and,  except  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 


quite  comfortable.  It  was  not  the  rainy  season,  yet  heavy 
showers  came  up  almost  every  afternoon,  and  although  it  was 
cooler  in  the  evening  it  was  still  hot  and  damp,  and  few  of  the 
hotel  people  showed  much  energy.  Nor  did  they  take  any 
especial  interest  in  the  wants  of  their  guests.  No  time  tables 
were  obtainable,  nor  was  it  possible  to  discover  from  the  clerks 
anything  about  the  departure  of  trains,  the  sailing  of  steamers, 
or  the  time  when  the  postoffice  would  be  open.  They  were  not 
in  the  least  discourteous,  but  simply  weary  and  vacuous. 

In  spite  of  the  midday  scorching  sun,  in  which  all  of  my 
spare  clothing  was  spread  to  kill  the  mildew,  I  took  a  rickshaw 
and  rode  out  over  Orchard  road  to  the  botanic  gardens.  I  was 
most  hospitably  received  by  Director  Henry  N.  Ridley,  F.L.S., 
and  shown  all  of  the  various  rubber  and  gutta  trees  and  vines 
that  he  has  so  industriously  collected.  The  Htvea  was  natur- 
ally my  first  concern,  and  I  found  Mr.  Ridley  most  willing  to 
talk  about  it,  as  he  has  long  advocated  its  very  general  plant- 
ing, and  certainly  the  soil  is  grand  and  the  trees  respond  to 
cultivation  beautifully.  From  100  cultivated  trees  Mr.  Ridley 
has  taken  900  pounds  of  Para  rubber  in  one  season's  tapping. 
He  has  also  taken  3  pounds  from  a  three  year  old  tree.  The 
growth  here  is  phenomenal,  trees  iS  months  old  standing  30 
feet  high,  while  three  year  olds  often  attain  a  height  of  60  feet. 
I  found  in  these  gardens  the  Hevea  growing  in  a  variety  of 
soils,  and  all  apparently  thrifty.  For  example,  high  up  on  a 
gravelly  hillside,  were  a  half  hundred  trees  that  were  8  or  10 
years  old,  and  16  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  These  were  planted 
in  partial  shade,  but  had  outdistanced  all  surrounding  growths. 
The  other  extreme  from  this  was  a  large  planting  where  there 
was  but  six  inches  of  soil  above  water,  the  soil  beingoften  sub- 
merged but  draining  off  very  quickly.  Here  the  trees  grew 
well,  but  were  apt  to  be  blown  over  because  of  their  shallow 
rooting.  To  show  how  tenacious  of  life  the  tree  is,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  the  photographs  of  many  such  trees 
that,  blown  over,  took  fresh  root  from  the  tops  and  sent  up 
shoots  that  soon  developed  into  sturdy  tree  trunks.  I  counted 
seven  such  trunks  springing  from  one  prostrate  stem,  each 
trunk  big  enough  to  tap,  and  full  of  latex. 
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FIELD  OF  PARA  RUBBER  (     HEVEA"). 
[In  Singapore  Botanic  Gardens.] 

Another  experiment  in  distance  planting  was  a  row  of  17 
trees  that  were  set  6  feet  apart,  that  although  they  were  only  8 
years  old,  were  2  feet  in  diameter  and  showed  a  magnificent 
leaf  area.  These,  of  course, 
had  the  sun  on  both  sides, 
and  thus  came  along  faster 
than  if  in  partial  shade.  The 
number  of  Hevea  trees  in  the 
gardens  now  ready  for  tap- 
ping is  1300.  A  still  further 
experiment  with  the  Hevea 
was  the  planting  of  the  seed 
in  specially  prepared  beds,  in 
which  a  variety  of  different 
manures  were  placed.  The 
photograph  tells  the  whole 
story  and  would  seem  to  point 
to  cow  dung  as  the  best  food 
for  the  young  Hevea.  The 
soil  in  the  gardens  is  not  par- 
ticularly rich,  being  of  a  red 
gravelly  character,  showing 
traces  of  iron,  but  the  moist- 
ure and  the  sunlight  make  up  for  what  it  may  lack. 

Next  after  the  Hevea  I  wanted  most  to  examine  the  tree  that 
produces  the  Gutta-  jelutong,  or  Pontianak  gum.  I  found  that  it 
was  very  common  all  through  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and 
that  the  gum  was  rarely  taken  from  it,  the  tree  being  regarded  as 
useful  only  for  the  cheap  clogs  that  the  natives  wear.  The  tree 
is  botanically  the  Dyera  cosiulata  and  when  mature  is  a  splen- 
did forest  creation.  One  in  the  gardens,  of  which  I  have  a 
photograph,  was  certainly  150  feet  high,  with  a  huge  three  part 
trunk,  and  a  magnificent  crown  of  leaves.  We  did  not  tap  this 
one,  but  went  into  the  jungle,  found  a  wild  one,  and  tapped  it 
after  the  most  approved  method.  The  latex  oozed  out  like 
clotted  cream  and  seemed  most  abundant,  but  began  to  coagu- 
late almost  at  once.  It  is  said  that  a  mature  tree  produces  as 
much  as  100  pounds,  by  scraping  the  bark  rather  than  tapping, 
and  mixing  at  once  with  kerosene. 

In  the  bit  of  jungle  where  we  found  the  Pontianak  tree, 
there  was  killed  only  a  few  days  before  a  30  foot  python,  that 
had  not  been  thought  a  particularly  undesirable  neighbor  until 
he  swallowed  a  couple  of  Mr.  Ridley's  swans,  which  ended  his 
fate. 


The  Castilloa  in  the  gardens  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  nor  did  the  Ceara  rubber  trees,  although 
both  have  been  carefully  experimented  with,  the  former  seem- 
ing to  be  stunted,  while  the  latter  was  apt  to  develop  hollow 
stems.  A  further  trouble  with  the  Castilloa  came  about  through 
its  habit  of  shedding  its  temporary  branches,  which  givesa  nice 
sheltered  tender  spot  for  the  beetles,  of  which  they  often  avail 
themselves.  There  was  also  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
Willughbeia  firma,  but  it  was  such  a  tangle  that  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  get  any  rubber  out  of  it  economically.  In- 
deed, I  have  yet  to  find  anyone  that  has  experimented  with  the 
culture  of  the  vines  that  are  rubber  producers  who  have  any 
faith  in  them  at  all.  The  Willughbeia,  however,  when  wild, 
produces  a  good  grade  of  rubber  that  is  known  as  "  Borneo," 
and  is  very  easily  coagulated  after  tapping.  There  were  also  a 
great  variety  of  Gutta-percha  trees,  together  with  the  Ficus 
and  the  Kickxia,  to  which  we  devoted  considerable  attention. 
Director  Ridley  is  a  most  charming  companion,  and  as  he 
often  takes  long  journeys  into  the  wilds  accompanied  only  by 
the  wild  men,  his  stories  of  adventure  are  very  interesting. 
His  guides  in  the  wilds,  by  the  way,  never  can  understand  his 
interest  in  insects  or  plants,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
he  is  after  ingredients  to  make  "  gold  water,"  a  magic  liquid 
that  the  white  man  is  always  yearning  to  make  and  which  will 

turn  anything  into  gold.  The 
type  of  coolie  in  Malaysia  is, 
however,  far  superior  to  that 
in  Ceylon.  They  are  better 
formed,  stronger,  and  far  more 
self  respecting.  Nor  do  they 
call  the  white  man  "  master  "  ; 
to  them  he  is  "  tuan  "  (Sir). 

There  are  many  tigers  in 
the  Malay  peninsula  and  some 
in  the  island  of  Singapore.  In 
the  bit  of  jungle  where  we 
secured  the  latex  of  the  Gutta- 
jelutong  there  often  lurked  a 
tigress  who  swam  over  from 
the  main  land  and  had  her 
nest  there.  As  a  rule  they  are 
troublesome  only  as  they  steal 
the  Chinamen's  pigs,  and 
while  there  is  now  and  then 
one  who  gets  to  be  a  man  eater,  it  is  not  European  meat  that 
they  seek,  but  the  flesh  of  the  coolies.     They  are  very  clever 
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and  hide  themselves  so  well  that  one  may  almost  step  on  them 
in  going  through  the  jungle.  Once  they  are  discovered,  how- 
ever, they  charge  for  the  intruder,  uttering  a  tremendous  roar. 
If  they  are  not  wounded  and  the  charge  is  avoided,  they  slip 
off  into  the  jungle  and  are  almost  instantly  lost  to  sight.  There 
is  a  record  of  a  large  tigress  with  two  cubs  that  terrorized 
twenty  miles  of  well  traveled  road,  killing  on  an  average  a  coo- 
lie a  day  for  months.  She  was  finally  killed  by  a  spring  gun, 
but  the  cubs  escaped,  but  did  not  turn  out  to  be  man  eaters. 
The  tiger  is  fond  also  of  killing  the  water  buffalo.  To  do  this 
they  hunt  in  pairs,  one  cutting  the  creature  out  of  the  herd, 
while  the  other  lies  in  wait,  and  at  the  right  moment  springs 
on  its  victim,  seizing  it  by  the  neck,  and,  leaping  high  in  the 
air,  throws  the  whole  weight  of  its  body  in  such  a  way  that  the 
neck  is  instantly  broken.  Referring  again  to  the  man  eaters, 
they  kill  their  prey  by  a  stroke  on  the  neck,  and  in  feeding  eat 
only  the  coolie's  legs. 

The  most  vicious  beast  in  Malaysia,  and  one  that  both  Euro- 
peans and  natives  dread,  is  a  bison,  something  like  that  of  In- 
dia, only  larger.  It  is  a  huge  animal,  six  feet  high  at  the  with- 
ers, short  legged,  and  heavy  bodied.  It  lives  in  the  forests, 
feeds  on  fruits,  and  usually  attacks  man  on  sight.  They  are 
very  hard  to  kill  and  are  the  dread  of  the  foresters.  It  is  easily 
the  largest  ox   in   the  world,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

There  are  of  course  many  snakes,  and  of  them  the  cobra  seems 
to  be  best  known.  The  Singapore  cobra  is  a  much  more  vicious 
appearing  reptile  than  is  its  cousin  of  Ceylon,  and  with  different 
habits.  It  is  known  as  the  black  cobra  and  rarely  bites,  choos- 
ing rather  to  eject  the  poison  at  the  eyes  of  its  enemy,  and  at 
eight  or  ten  feet  distance  it  is  a  pretty  fair  shot.  If  the  eye  is 
not  at  once  treated  by  some  sort  of  alkali,  or  if  the  venom  gets 
in  an  open  wound,  the  results  are  quite  serious.  While  I  was 
at  the  botanic  gardens,  Mr.  Ridley  was  treating  the  eyes  of  his 
fox  terrier,  who  had  just  killed  a  cobra,  and  in  the  fight  got  his 
eyes  full  of  poison. 

Returning  from  the  botanic  gardens,  I  called  upon  Messrs. 
Huttnach  Brothers,  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  introduction. 
They  are  large  traders,  sending  shiploads  of  rattan  from  Sing- 
apore, and  bringing  great  cargoes  of  coal  from  Japan.  They  are 


also  agents  for  tin  mines  in  Johore.and  incidentally  handle 
much  Gutta-percha.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mar- 
coni system  was  already  affecting  thegutta  market,  as  there  was 
much  in  stock  in  Singapore,  and  according  to  their  advices  a 
great  deal  unsold  in  England.  Through  their  courtesy  I  was 
taken  to  the  Chinese  merchant  quarters  and  shown  the  reboil- 
ing  process  that  prepares  the  gutta  for  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  America.  We  first  visited  the  offices  and  storehouses  of 
the  Teck  Wah  Liong  Co.,  where  we  met  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  a  very  polite,  intelligent  Celestial,  who  spoke  good 
English.  Our  interview  took  place  in  a  fine  ante  room  fur- 
nished in  Chinese  fashion,  with  many  sturdy  ebony  chairs  set 
close  to  the  walls,  while  huge  lanterns  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
In  the  rear  rooms  were  many  brick  tanks  about  20X20  feet  and 
5  feet  high,  covered  with  cement,  in  which  the  gutta  was  stored 
underwater.  The  floor  was  tiled  and  piled  high  with  blocks 
and  rolls  of  gutta,  which,  to  keep  off  oxidization,  was  frequent- 
ly wet  down  by  turning  a  stream  of  water  on  it  by  means  of  a 
hose.  Although  they  were  equipped  with  reboiling  tanks,  none 
were  then  in  use,  so  we  were  taken  to  a  nearby  warehouse 
where  the  work  was  in  progress. 

The  Gutta-percha  as  the  reboilers  receive  it  comes  in  large 
crumbly  cakes.  These  cakes  are  put  in  a  tank  and  boiled  in  hot 
water,  after  which  the  mass  is  run  through  a  large  mangle 
turned  by  two  coolies  and  fed  by  a  third.  It  is  next  dumped 
into  a  tank  of  cold  water,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  stacked  up 
to  dry  out.  After  drying  it  is  cut  into  shreds  by  coolies  who 
use  great  cleavers  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  again  boiled  and 
sheeted  and  cooled  as  before.  This  same  process  is  gone  through 
with  a  third  time,  but  when  the  sheets  come  from  the  mangle 
this  time  the  gutta  is  folded  into  neat  rectangular  blocks  and  is 
ready  for  market.  This  boiling,  sheeting,  and  cooling,  tough- 
ens thegutta  appreciably  and  also  allows  of  certain  admixtures 
that  are  supposed  to  be  suited  to  some  grades.  For  example, 
in  some  of  the  lower  grades  a  modicum  of  Pontianak  is  often 
introduced.  All  the  gutta  that  I  saw  was  said  to  have  come 
from  Borneo  in  small  lots,  though  my  informants  told  me  that 
they  received  shipments  occasionally  from  the  Philippines. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  Johore  and  its  young  and  athletic 
sultan  that  I  had  a  desire  to  see  it  at  close  range.     I  was.there- 
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fore,  much  gratified  by  an  invitation  from  the  chief  of  the 
agricultural  bureau  there,  Mr.  F.  H.  M.  Staples,  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  I  knew  that  I  should  miss  the  sultan,  as  rumor  had  it 
that  he  had  taken  $200,000  in  gold  and  started  for  Europe  for 
a  brief  vacation  from  the  cares  of  state.  A  brief  rickshaw 
ride  from  the  hotel  took  me  to  the  Johore 
and  Kranji  railroad,  where  in  the  "  first  class 
waiting  shed."  as  the  sign  on  the  wall  had  it, 
I  waited  for  my  train.  When  it  appeared  I 
got  aboard  and  again  waited.  After  a  time 
the  dusky  hued  station  master  came  out  and 
rang  a  big  dinner  bell  most  energetically, 
which  was  the  signal  to  start.  Still  we 
waited  and  waited,  but  finally  reluctantly 
pulled  out.  The  ride  across  the  island  is 
short  and  pleasant,  and  is  through  many  plan- 
tations and  some  jungle  and  terminates  at  a 
ferry  where  a  steamer  transfers  the  passen- 
gers to  the  domain  of  the  sultan.  Mr.  Staples 
was  awaiting  me  and  was  good  enough  to  put 
me  up  at  the  Johore  Club,  and  I  had  tiffin 
with  him  at  the  sultan's  hotel.  In  the  after- 
noon we  drove  out  to  the  rubber  plantation, 
which  is  some  three  miles  from  the  town, 
and  which  now  consists  of  some  50  acres  of 
Ficus  clastica  quincunxed  with  Para.  As  all 
the  manure  from  the  dairy  farm  is  to  be  used 
on  this  plantation,  the  rubber  should  come 
on  very  rapidly.  In  addition  to  what  is  al- 
ready planted,  large  clearings  are  being  made, 
corn  being  first  planted  with  the  rubber  for 
shade.  On  my  return  I  had  a  look  at  the 
native  village,  went  again  over  to  the  hotel  and  club,  where  I 
met  the  postmaster  general,  the  chief  electrician,  and  the  Datto 
Abul  Rahmin,  admired  some  fine  pictures  of  the  sultan,  and 
returned  to  Singapore. 

Before  I  knew  it  I  was  facing  the  new  year,  and  as  New 
Year's  day  came  on  Friday,  the  rest  of  the  week  was  taken  by 
all  as  a  period  of  rest.  This  suited  me  physically,  for  I  was 
exceedingly  languorous,  but  not  mentally,  as  I  longed  to  be  up 
and  doing.  I  gave  up  to  the  climate,  however,  and  idled.  In- 
deed, the  wish  to  remain  quiet  grew  on  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  had  there  been  then  more  days  of  it  I  think  I  should  have 
staid  in  Singapore.  My  bedroom  boy,  Poo  Kee,  a  short, 
chunky,  good  humored  Chinaman,  made  everything  as  easy  as 
possible  for  me.  When  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  Apollinaris  he 
brought  ink,  and  I  never  could  get  him  out  of  the  habit  of  start- 
ing the  water  running  in  the  bathroom  and  leaving  me  to  turn 
it  off. 

During  my  enforced  idle- 
ness I  did  go  down  to  the  bil- 
liard room  and  play  a  few 
games,  but  more  to  hear  the 
markers  chant  the  score  in 
Malay  than  for  the  fun  of  the 
game.  To  be  sure  I  roused 
up  one  evening  and  went  out 
to  see  some  fifty  rickshaw  men 
try  to  thrash  two  Russian  sail- 
ors who  would  not  pay  for 
their  rides,  but  it  was  more 
like  a  game  of  tag  than  a  fight. 

On  New  Year's  morning 
there  were  sampan  races  in 
the  harbor,  where  the  native 
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boatmen  displayed  surprising  skill,  and  the  spectators  grew 
wildly  enthusiastic  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  exceedingly 
hot  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  water  was  almost  unbear- 
able. The  heavy  rain  that  came  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  but 
lasted  only  an  hour,  did  not  discourage  the  merrymakers,  and 
as  great  crowds  were  going  out  to  the  race- 
track to  see  the  natives  compete  with  one 
mother  in  a  variety  of  sports,  I  went  too. 
The  turf  around  the  track  was  sodden  with 
water  and  the  track  heavy,  but  in  spite  of  it 
til  there  were  obstacle  races,  treacle  dipping 
for  silver  coins,  rickshaw,  pony,  and  hurdle 
races  that  were  both  ludicrous  and  interest- 
ing. As  on  the  evening  before  there  had 
been  a  great  dinner  followed  by  a  dance  at 
the  Raffles  Hotel,  and  at  midnight  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne  "  and  "  God  Save  the  King  "  had 
ushered  in  the  New  Year,  I  could  not  but 
leel  that  1904  had  been  heartily  welcomed. 

In  the  meantime  several  warm  invitations 
had  come  to  me  from  planters  up  in  the 
"  States  "  to  visit  them  and  have  a  look  at 
their  rubber.  I  therefore  decided  to  go  up  to 
Selangor,  where  as  far  as  I  could  judge  I  was 
likely  to  see  rubber  that  would  typify  what 
that  part  of  the  world  could  produce.  Not 
that  the  oldest  Hevea  was  there.  Indeed  some 
one  told  me,  I  do  not  remember  whom,  that 
the  largest  and  oldest  Hevta  trees  in  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  were  destroyed  by  mis- 
take some  years  before.  It  seems  that  a 
former  official  ordered  some  Dyak  servants  to 
tap  the  trees  and  they,  supposing  that  the  flow  of  latex  would 
be  immediate  and  abundant,  as  it  is  with  the  Fiats,  and  finding 
the  case  the  reverse,  reported  that  the  trees  were  barren.  They 
were,  therefore,  cut  down,  much  to  the  subsequent  regret  of  all. 
The  boat  that  was  to  take  me  to  Selangor  is  known  as  the 
Sappho,  and  in  order  to  get  aboard  of  her  you  order  a  gharri  to 
be  at  the  hotel  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  man  will 
come  at  1  and  try  to  charge  you  for  the  two  hours'  wait.  He 
doesn't  really  expect  to  get  the  extra  pay,  however,  and  will 
respect  you  much  more  if  you  don't  give  it  to  him.  He  leaves 
you  at  Johnson's  pier  at  about  3.1  5,  where  the  coolie  who  takes 
your  luggage  in  charge  informs  you  that  the  launch  to  the 
Sappho,  advertised  to  leave  at  3.30,  has  gone.  It  is,  therefore, 
your  duty  to  engage  a  sampan,  and  get  its  owner  to  put  you 
aboard.  This  is  really  more  fun  than  it  is  to  go  in  the  launch, 
provided   it  is  not  raining.     All  this  I    did.     Once  aboard,  I 

found  that  the  Sappho  was  a 
steamer  of  329  net  tons,  and, 
according  to  the  written  state- 
ment of  some  dock  official,  had 
sufficient  rice,  fuel,  and  water 
for  the  voyage.  I  was,  there- 
fore, content.  I  had  a  very 
comfortable  stateroom  and 
soon  made  the  acquaintance 
of  two  young  English  mining 
engineers  who  had  come  down 
to  Singapore  for  the  holidays, 
were  going  to  get  off  at  Ma- 
lacca and  then  ride  50  miles 
on  bicycles,  mostly  up-hill,  to 
their  station. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT' BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


TAKING  a  retrospect  over  the  last  few  years,  there  is 
comparatively  little  change  observable  either  in  the 
kind   of  chemicals  or  in  the  prices  thereof.     Certain 
oxides,  like  zinc  oxide  and  litharge,  have  fluctuated  in 
consonance  with  the  market  prices  of  the  respective  metals, 
but  in  many  other  chemicals  the  bottom   prices 
,E„S  °F      obtained  by  competition  have  shown  practically 

RUBBER 

chemicals.  no  variation  ;  in  this  category  come  French  chalk, 
barytes,  whiting,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphides 
of  antimony  and  zinc  and  sulphur.  In  the  case  of  red  oxides 
of  iron  and  lampblacks  there  has  always  been  wide  divergencies 
in  price,  according  to  quality,  and  it  is  more  the  tendency  than 
it  used  to  be  to  have  these  tested  for  their  tinctorial  power  and 
to  pay  accordingly.  I  imagine  that  there  is  not  much  sale  now 
for  the  heavy  black  of  old  time,  which  consisted  largely  of 
whiting,  though  would-be  sellers  of  pure  oxide  of  iron  often 
complain  of  the  difficulty  they  have  in  competing  with  oxides 
which  look  much  the  same  and  which  by  reason  of  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  matters  can  be  offered  at  a  low  price.  Sul- 
phur of  good  quality  free  from  grit  and  acid  is  now  selling  at 
prices  which  do  not  admit  of  further  reduction  unless  business 
is  carried  on  on  philanthropic  lines.  With  regard  to  precipi- 
tated sulphur,  the  firm  who  supplied  what  little  was  used  gave 
up  the  business  because  it  was  more  bother  than  it  was  worth. 
Considerable  fluctuations  have  been  experienced  in  solvents  ; 
for  a  long  time  low  prices  ruled  for  90  per  cent,  benzol  and 
some  manufacturers  took  to  using  this  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
solvent  naphtha.  The  main  difference  between  them  lies  in 
the  boiling  point,  and  unless  dough  made  with  the  coal  tar  ben- 
zol is  kept  covered  more  evaporation  takes  place  than  with  the 
higher  boiling  naphtha.  Coincident,  however,  with  the  decay 
of  the  waterproof  branch  came  a  demand  for  benzol  for  gas  en- 
richment and  these  factors  led  to  a  reversal  of  the  market 
prices,  solvent  naphtha  during  some  periods  of  last  year  being 
sold  as  low  as  5  pence  per  gallon.  Naturally  the  decline  in  the 
demand  for  the  latter  has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  producers,  the  market  for  this  product  being  a  restricted 
one.  There  are  only  four  or  five  producers  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  since  the  retirement  of  the  old  established  firm  of 
Jesse  Fisher  &  Son,  three  years  ago,  the  price  has  gone  up. 
Sulphide  of  zinc  is  a  chemical  which  still  has  a  restricted  em- 
ployment ;  its  price  being  about  three  times  that  of  the  oxide,  it 
needs  no  further  explanation  as  to  its  undoubted  merits  failing 
to  secure  due  recognition. 

A  London  contemporary  has  recently  had  some  severe 
strictures  upon  rubber  manufacturers  who  undertake  contracts 
for  goods  according  to  specification  and  then  light- 


A  PLEA  FOR 
CAUTION. 


ly  alter  the  mixings  to  suit  their  own  convenience, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  customer  may  have  very 
particular  reasons  for  wishing  the  specification  to  be  rigidly 
adhered  to.  That  conduct  of  this  sort  is  reprehensible  and 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  can  hardly  be  denied, 
but  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  which  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  receive  consideration.  This  has  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  particular  brand  of  rubber  may  not  be  always  procurable, 
and  further  than  this,  brands  of  rubber  which  are  bought  and 
sold  in  good  faith  under  one  name  often  vary  a  good  deal  in 
their  resinous  contents— quite  enough  to  cause  the  chemist 
of   the   purchaser  of   the  goods  to  become  suspicious.     It  is 


pointed  out  by  our  contemporary  that  testing  of  goods  is  much 
more  commonly  carried  out  at  the  present  day  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  to  be  urged  against 
this  procedure  except  that  as  a  good  many  of  the  analysts  work 
entirely  by  published  methods  and  have  had  no  special  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manufacture  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
rubber  goods  ought  to  yield  figures  as  consistent  as  those  ob- 
tained say  in  the  case  of  metallurgical  products.  To  arrive  at 
correct  deductions  from  the  analytical  figures  obtained  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter,  and  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  injus- 
tice may  be  done.  This,  however,  is  not  the  particular  point  I 
wished  to  emphasize.  My  main  object  was  to  point  out  that 
alteration  in  the  rubber  contents  of  a  mixing  may  often  be 
made  as  a  matter  of  necessity  and  not  at  all  for  any  nefarious 
purposes  of  gain.  It  is  a  question  whether  in  cases  of  this  sort 
it  would  not  be  advisable  for  the  manufacturer  to  put  the  posi- 
tion clearly  before  his  customer,  taking  of  course  the  risk  of  the 
work  turning  out  unsatisfactorily.  At  any  rate  this  would 
clear  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  customer  from  any  intention  to  de- 
fraud and  so  prevent  a  rupture  of  amicable  business  relation. 
The  fact  that  the  natural  resins  of  rubber  are  increased  during 
vulcanization  to  an  uncertain  amount  should  be  constantly  be- 
fore those  who  base  the  acceptation  or  rejection  of  goods  on 
the  alcoholic  extraction  test  alone.  Where  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute is  merely  concerned  with  an  excess  of  mineral  matter  the 
analyst  can  of  course  express  his  opinion  in  precise  terms  and 
manufacturers  who  err  in  this  way  are  in  no  way  deserving  of 
sympathy.  Despite  the  great  strides  which  the  chemical  an- 
alysis of  rubber  goods  has  made  of  late  years,  there  still  re- 
mains need  to  caution  the  analyst  against  hasty  deductions  if 
justice  is  to  be  done  all  round. 

It  is  a  moot  point  with  many  chemical  and  allied  manufac- 
turers whether  or  not  to  patent  any  new  process  they  bring  out. 
The  publication  of  the  details  naturally  gives  the 
chemical  unscrUpU]ous  opportunity  for  surreptitious  infringe- 
ment ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  patent  is  not  taken 
out  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the  process  being  given  away 
by  workmen.  I  was  forciby  reminded  of  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  during  a  conversation  with  the  discoverer  of  a  chemi- 
cal process  closely  connected  with  rubber.  On  my  asking  the 
patentee — for  the  process  was  duly  patented — if  he  was  not 
afraid  of  infringement  he  replied  "  Not  at  all,"  because  the 
published  specification  was  purposely  incomplete  and  mislead- 
ing. "  Any  one,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  who  attempts  to  work 
by  its  aid  will  not  be  able  to  effect  the  object  in  view."  Pro- 
cedure of  this  sort  it  is  conceivable  may  easily  prove  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  patentee  in  a  court  of  law,  but  leaving  this 
contingency  aside  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  retenion  of  essential  details.  If  the  case  re- 
solved itself  into  one  of  actual  misrepresentation  or  misstate- 
ment I  am  not  sure  that  the  patentee  would  not  become 
amenable  to  the  law,  though  I  cannot  point  to  any  judicial 
utterance  on  the  point.  It  is  well  known  that  Thomas  Han- 
cock worked  his  "  pickle  "  as  a  secret  process  for  many  years 
until  he  was  given  away  by  a  workman,  and  in  the  present  age, 
when  commercial  morality  seems,  if  anything,  to  be  on  the 
downward  grade,  there  is  so  much  chance  of  a  workman  being 
"  got  at  "  that  the  risk  attending  the  working  of  a  secret  pro- 
cess is  one  that   needs    careful   consideration.     It   is   no   use 
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trying  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  oh  the  matter  ;  each 
inventor  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  ; 
but  where  a  chemical  process  is  carried  out  in  part  by  different 
men  who  are  not  in  direct  communication  with  one  another  and 
where  moreover  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  in  their  trust- 
worthiness, substantial  reasons  seem  to  exist  why  the  aid  of  the 
Patent  office  should  not  be  evoked. 

Though  no  doubt  the  majority  of  people  are  exultant  at  the 
continued  sunshine  we  are  enjoying  this  summer  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  prevailing  conditionsof  the  last  two 

weather     vears  the  fact  forms  a  source  of  jeremiads  on  the 

AND  THE  ,  ,  »T  • 

trade  Part  °'  many  rubber  manufacturers.  No  one  is 
particularly  keen  to  buy  waterproofs,  while  with  re- 
gard to  garden  hose  the  hot  weather  seems  to  have  come  some- 
what too  late,  ff  people  do  not  purchase  in  May  they  think 
they  can  get  along  till  next  season.  The  people  who  can  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  are  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  lawn 
tennis  balls.  The  game  is  going  stronger  than  ever,  and  the 
number  of  tournaments  shows  its  increase.  I  understand  that 
six  gross  of  balls  were  used  at  the  All  England  tournament  at 
Wimbledon,  these  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Slazenger,  who  in 
this  respect  still  hold  the  position  from  which  they  ousted 
Messrs.  Ayres  two  years  ago.  The  fact  that  the  Doherty  Broth- 
ers, who  took  the  Davis  Challengecup  from  America  last  year, 
are  on  the  board  of  Messrs.  Slazenger,  Limited,  is  not  without 
significance.  There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  Ayres 
and  Slazenger  balls,  and  as  the  leading  players  like  to  stick  to 
one  brand,  it  follows  that  the  bulk  of  the  tournament  business 
of  a  season  goes  to  one  firm. 

There  is  nothing  surprising   in  the  fact  that  a  rubber  trust 

has  been  formed  in  Austria,  at  least  to  those  who  have  followed 

the  progress  of  Teutonic  industry.     Over  produc- 

THE         tion  is  always  followed  by  a  combination  of  manu- 
austbian     ,  .  '  '      ,         .  .  ... 

kartel      facturers  in  Germany  and   Austria — a  lact  which 

has  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  dividends 
paid  by  various  branches  of  the  chemical  manufacture.  This 
is  generally  overlooked  by  our  education  enthusiasts  who  are 
never  weary  of  pointing  to  German  education  and  industry  as 
the  main  cause  of  their  preeminence  in  the  chemical  trades. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  pose  as  an  antagonist  of  the  kartel ;  in  a 
great  many  cases  it  is  the  only  way  out  of  intermarine  compe- 
tition. I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the  technical-education 
people  are  often  ignorant  of  a  good  many  important  facts  con- 
nected with  a  fair  comparison  of  home  and  foreign  industries. 
As  some  of  the  Austrian  rubber  firms  have  branch  houses  in 
London,  English  firms  will  of  course  watch  with  interest  the 
new  state  of  affairs  in  the  dual  monarchy. 

I  am  not  here  going  into  a  medical  matter,  but  the  report  of 
an  expert  committee  appointed  by  the  Home  office  to  enquire 

into  the  increased  mortality  among  Cornish  miners 


MINERS' 
PHTHISIS. 


has  a  remote  bearing  on  the  rubber  industry.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  dangerous  dust  from  the 
rock  drills  be  rendered  innocuous  by  a  water  spray,  and  to  put 
this  recommendation  into  practise  the  use  of  rubber  hose  must 
be  resorted  to.  It  is  suggested  that  the  water  shall  be  taken 
along  the  levels  by  iron  pipes  and  taken  to  the  jets  by  armored 
rubber  hose  of  narrow  base.  As  there  is  little  doubt  that  regu- 
lations enforcing  the  use  of  water  jets  with  rock  drills  both  in 
England  andthe  Transvaal  will  shortly  be  issued,  thereshould  be 
a  considerable  demand  for  the  necessary  rubber  tubing,  and  those 
makes  which  are  best  calculated  to  withstand  the  rough  usage 
they  must  expect  will  naturally  be  in  the  greatest  demand.  So 
far  the  electric  rock  drill  has  not  made  much  progress  in  metal 
mining,  and  the  prospect  of  dry  mines  being  pretty  generally 
converted  into  wet  ones  is  not  in  favor  of  their  further  adoption. 


JELUTONG. 


The  laying  of  cables  in  wet  mines  is  a  somewhat  risky  proceed- 
ing, because  even  with  the  lead  covered  cables  there  is  constant 
danger  of  corrosion  from  the  presence  of  acids  m  the  water. 

With  the  remarks  on  scrap  rubber  in  the  July  issue  of  The 

India  Rubber  World,  I  am  quite  in  accordance.    Slackness 

in  trade  in  the  articles  into  which  scrap  enters  cer- 

rubber      tainiy  accounts  for  a  decreased  demand  and  there 
scrap.       .      ,        .     .  . 

is  also  the  increased  amount  put  on  the  market  by 

collectors.  All  sorts  of  old  rubber  articles  which  formerly 
went  on  the  waste  heap  are  now  carefully  put  on  one  side 
to  await  a  dealer's  offer,  and  the  rubber  manufacturers  say  that 
scrap  sellers  are  multiplying  to  an  undue  extent.  Of  course 
the  term  "  scrap  "  is  a  wide  one  and  while  some  brands  have  a 
ready  sale  there  is  a  good  deal  of  stuff  which  the  dealer  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  stor- 
ing it  up  (or  better  times  is  the  best  policy  to  pursue. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "safety  "  vapor  and  shower  bath 

illustrated  in  the  last  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  is 

really  what  is  implied  by  the  title.     There  have 

dangerous     Deen  some  fatal  cases  in  England  in  connection 

GOODS. 

with  the  cheap  Turkish  bath  at  home,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  recent  inquest  the  inventors  or  sellers  were  severe- 
ly reprimanded  ;  indeed  the  question  of  prosecution  for  man- 
slaughter was  raised.  I  don't  profess  to  have  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  the  apparatus,  but  I  think  the  use  of  spirit  lamps  by 
women  in  such  a  connection  ought  to  be  discouraged. 

In  an  article  on  Gutta-percha  reprinted  in  our  London  con- 
temporary the  two  following  passages  occur:  "  Jelutong  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  American  industry,  especially  for 
manufacturing  toys,"  and  later  on:  "Increasing- 
ly large  quantities  of  Jelutong  go  to  America.  It  would  be 
worth  while  for  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  try 
and  ascertain  in  what  special  directions  it  is  used  there  so  ex- 
tensively." Not  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
previously  answered  to  a  great  extent  his  own  query  there  are 
many  who  would  like  to  know  if  the  toys  referred  to  are  rubber 
toys.  Surely  it  is  not  to  this  use  that  the  bulk  of  the  Jelutong, 
or  Pontianak,  as  it  is  best  known  in  England,  is  put. 

A  new  motor  tire  combining,  it  is  claimed,  all  the  proper- 
ties and  virtues  which  the  ideal  article  should  possess,  will 
shortly   be  before  the  public.     The  prospectus 

new  tire         f  ^  company,  called  the  Securitas  Motor 

company.  !  .       ,     .  _, 

Tvre  Co.,  has  been  in  private  circulation.     The 

capital  is  to  be  ^50,000,  of  which  ^29,000  is  offered  for  sub- 
scription. Evidently  some  flaw  has  been  detected  in  the  speci- 
fication, as  we  are  told  that  this  is  to  be  amended  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Bousfield,  K.  c.  The  upkeep  of  a  set  of  the  new 
tires  is  to  not  exceed  £3  to  ,£15  per  annum  against  (it  is  said) 
^oto^ioo  in  the  case  of  other  makes. 

In  the  person  of  Mr.  Thorp,  late  general   manager  of  the 

Continental  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta-percha  Co.  of  Hanover,  the 

rubber  trade  has  recently  lost  by  death  a  promi- 

OBITUARY.  „  ■  1      l-l 

nent  man.  From  occupying  in  early  Iile  quite 
subordinate  positions  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Charles  Macin- 
tosh &  Co.,  Limited,  he  rose  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  the 
managerial  position  just  mentioned,  which  carried  with  it  a 
salary  running  into  four  figures,  and  retiring  therefrom  a  few 
years  ago  on  a  pension. 

The  desire  of  the  big  cable  firms  on  the  Thames  to  become 

free  of  the  restrictions  of  the  London  County  Council  has  been 

mentioned    before.     Henley's   Telegraph    Co.    are 

NEW       about  to  build  extensive  premises  at  Northfleet, 

PREMISES.  ,    „  _.  n  » 

while  the  new  works  of  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros.  <x 
Co.  are  situated  at  Stafford,  though  this  is  not  a  case  of  entire 
removal,  the  old  works  on  Thames  side  being  still  in  full  use. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  FRUIT  JAR  RINGS. 


BY  J.  \V.  C. 

THE  production  of  fruit  jar  rings  has  assumed  such  propor- 
tions as  to  make  it  an  important  branch  of  the  rubber 
industry.  Methods  of  production  and  packing  of  the  goods 
made  have,  in  the  presence  of  ever  growing  competition  among 
manufacturers,  undergone  great  improvement  within  the  past 
few  years. 

A  jar  ring  is  not  difficult  to  make,  but,  like  every  other  thing 
in  the  rubber  line,  it  has  to  be  made  "just  so."  The  com- 
pounded stock  is  generally  run  through  the  tubing  machine  to 
a  slightly  larger  outside  diameter  than  is  required,  it  being 
necessary  to  offset  the  reduction  in  size  that  results  when  the 
material  is  wrapped  for  curing.  As  the  stock  is  run  from  the 
tubing  machine  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  tube,  it  is  cut  off 
in  lengths  of,  say,  30  inches.  These  are  immediately  placed 
upon  iron  or  steel  tubes  8  or  10  inches  longer  than  the  length 
of  stock.  The  outside  diameter  of  the  steel  tube  being  that  of 
the  inside  diameter  of  the  intended  jar  ring,  the  cylinder  of 
stock  is  tightly  bound  to  the  steel  tube  by  means  of  wet  cloths. 
The  workman  first  places  a  ring  or  washer  on  either  end  of 
the  tube  and  against  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  of  gum,  to  pre- 
vent its  lengthening  under  pressure.  These  washers  are  held 
in  place  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  muslin  called  a  "jacket,"  which 
is  spread  on  by  hand  while  wet,  completely  covering  the  cylin- 
der and  going  1%  times  around  it.  To  accomplish  this  suc- 
cessfully the  tube  is  placed  horizontally  upon  a  table  and  ad- 
justed to  small  rollers  or  wheels  at  either  end,  which  are  made 
to  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Upon  this  "jacket  "  is  then 
smoothly  wound  a  strip  of  muslin  long  enough  to  make  two 
thicknesses  of  wrappings.  This  is  also  applied  wet,  the  work- 
man exerting  his  strength  so  that  the  wrapper  be  tight  as  well 
as  smooth.     The  cylinder  is  then  ready  for  vulcanizing. 

A  tubing  machine  running  a  jar  ring  stock,  should  turn  out 
from  5000  to  6000  pounds  in  ten  hours.  To  produce  and  handle 
this  quantity  will  require  the  laqor  of  three  men  at  the  tubing 
machine  and  four  men  at  jacketing  and  wrapping.  Six  thou- 
sand pounds  of  an  average  weight  white  Mason  jar  ring,  and 
5000  pounds  black,  represent  a  fair  day's  work,  and  would 
make,  approximately,  1000  tubes. 

The  cylinders  as  above  prepared  are  placed  on  the  carriage 
of  an  open  steam  vulcanizer,  and  receive  a  cure  of  30  minutes 
at  50  pounds  pressure,  more  or  less,  according  to  requirements. 
Wrappers  and  jackets  are  quickly  removed  and  the  cured  cyl- 
inder is  ready  for  the  cutting  machines.  There  are  several 
styles  of  these  machines,  but  the  principle  in  all  is  the  same: 
To  slice  or  cut  the  gum  cylinder  into  jar  rings  of  a  specified 
thickness,  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Compressed  air,  admitted 
to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  expands  it  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  its  beingquickly  thrust  upon  a  mandrel.  This  mandrel  isad- 
justed  to  the  cutting  machine,  where  it  is  made  to  revolve  rap- 
idly. The  cutting  is  done  by  a  sharpened  steel  blade  securely 
fastened  to  a  traveling  carriage  and  which  receives  its  cutting 
stroke  from  a  cam.  Such  a  machine  will  cut  from  350  to  500 
pounds  in  ten  hours.  Workmen  should  be  charged  with  value 
of  rings  spoiled  by  a  dull  or  wrongly  adjusted  cutting  blade,  or 
other  neglect.  Waste  from  cutting  and  imperfections  in  stock 
should  not  exceed  an  average  of  2  per  cent. 

The  cut  rings  are  stripped  from  mandrels,  compressed  air  or 
some  simple  form  of  machine  being  used.  These  rings  are 
spread  upon  tables  where  they  are  inspected,  counted,  tied  in 
bunches,  and  packed.  Rings  are  counted  out  in  lots  of  a  dozen, 
which  is  a  convenient  form  for  tying  in  bunches,  or  placing 
loose  in  fancy  boxes  holding  a  dozen  rings  or  in  cartons  holding 


1  gross.  Large  canneries  and  other  concerns  order  jar  rings 
shipped  in  bulk  in  barrels  for  their  particular  use,  but  the  public 
has  become  fastidious  and  must  now  have  a  smooth,  shapsly 
ring,  of  a  certain  color,  and  packed  in  a  handsome  box.  All 
jar  rings  are  not  run  on  the  tubing  machine,  the  expensive  fine 
red  rings  being  built  up  into  cylinders  by  means  of  the  hand 
roller.  The  cutting  also  is  more  successfully  done  by  hand  on 
slow  speed  lathes,  rather  than  by  the  automatic  machines. 

An  important  item  in  the  successful  cutting  of  jar  rings  is 
the  cover  for  the  mandrels.  These  mandrels  are  made  of  brass 
tubing,  which  must  be  covered  with  some  suitable  material 
into  which  the  point  of  the  cutting  blade  may  strike  when  it 
passes  through  the  gum  cylinder,  without  injury  to  the  knife 
or  the  rings  cut.  This  covering  is  generally  of  a  cheap  grade 
of  compound,  and  it  is  the  practice  in  some  factories  to  hand 
roll  it  onto  the  mandrel,  and  then  wrap  and  cure  in  the  usual 
way,  after  which  it  is  dressed  down  to  size  on  a  hand  lathe.  A 
good  deal  of  this  process,  besides  being  expensive,  is  unneces- 
sary. The  layer  of  stock  on  a  mandrel  becomes  so  badly  cut 
up  in  two  or  three  days'  use  on  a  ring  cutting  machine  as  to 
render  the  recovering  of  the  mandrel  a  necessity.  Cover  it 
with  a  good  tough  stock,  sheeted  very  thin  on  calender,  and 
built  up  to  exact  diameter  required  by  means  of  hand  roller. 
The  mandrel  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  uncured  stock  will 
stand  more  punishment  than  when  cured,  and  when  worn  out 
can  be  stripped  from  the  mandrel,  sent  to  mill  room,  softened, 
again  sheeted  on  calender,  and  used  on  mandrels  again  and 
again. 

By  the  first  named  method  the  labor  cost  is  much  greater, 
and  the  loss  in  cured  stock  fully  90  per  cent.  By  the  second 
method  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  saved  for  continued 
use.  I  know  of  one  large  factory  that  saved  $100  per  month 
by  this  change  in  methods.  Some  factories  experience  trouble, 
in  that  stock  used  for  white  jar  rings  comes  "  blowed  "  or  full 
of  small  pores.  Its  possible  cause  is  moisture  still  remaining 
in  some  of  the  compounded  ingredients.  This  can  be  over- 
come by  "scalding" — i.e.,  working  the  stock  over  for  30 
minutes  or  more  on  a  very  hot  mill. 

The  vacuum  jar  ring  differs  from  the  flat  jar  ring  in  that  it  is 
run  from  the  tubing  machine  in  the  form  of  a  small,  round 
cord.  An  expensive  stock  of  a  light  red  color  is  generally 
used.  The  work  on  the  tubing  machine  requires  great  care 
and  skill  to  keep  the  cord  to  an  exact  gage.  It  is  therefore 
frequently  weighed  and  calipered  during  this  operation.  As 
fast  as  run  from  the  machine  it  is  wound  on  zinc  covered 
drums,  and  until  the  surface  of  the  drum  is  covered  with  one 
layer.  A  diagonal  cut  is  then  made  through  this  layer,  per- 
mitting of  its  being  spread  upon  a  tray.  At  the  work  table  it 
is  again  cut,  this  time  into  lengths  corresponding  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  rings  to  be  made.  The  diagonal  cut  is  preferable,  as 
it  admits  of  each  piece  being  formed  into  a  ring  with  a  splice 
joint.  The  work  of  splicing  is  done  by  hand,  girls  being  em- 
ployed. It  requires  great  skill  to  handle  the  stock  without 
stretching  and  do  splicing  neatly.  Large  covered  pans  are  used 
in  curing,  the  rings  being  covered  with  talc.  A  bath  in  glycer- 
ine brings  out  the  bright  color  of  the  stock.  Tied  in  bunches 
of  1  gross,  the  rings  are  then  ready  for  shipment. 


Rubber  goods  in  Australia. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Ironmonger,  the  representative  British  hardware  journal,  re- 
ports on  the  origin  of  the  stocks  of  hardware  found  in  a  leading 
store  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  his  letter  including  the  following 
items:  Wringers,  with  India-rubber  rollers,  American  makes  ; 
India-rubber  hose  pipes,  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
and  some  American  cotton  covered. 
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FUTURE   PRODUCTION    OF   RUBBER   IN    AFRICA. 

By  Gustave  van  den  k'trckhove  (Brussels). 


FOR  the  last  five  years  the  output  of  rubber  from  Central 
Africa  has  been  large,  and  imports  from  that  source  to 
the  European  markets  have  been  on  the  increase.  This 
prosperous  state  of  affairs,  as  far  as  rubber  is  concerned- 
has  been  due  to  the  great  exploration  work  undertaken  by  the 
Belgian  and  some  French  trading  companies  in  the  "dark 
continent."  While  the  production  was  increasing,  the  con- 
sumers of  rubber,  and  especially  the  American  manufacturers, 
wanted  more  and  more.  The  trading  companies  were  thus  in 
the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to  produce  good  quantities 
of  rubber  and  to  obtain,  as  a  rule,  fair  prices.  But  apparently 
a  turning  point  has  now  been  reached,  some  reasons  for  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out. 

The  output  of  rubber  has  been  large,  as  I  have  said,  in 
Central  Africa  ;  that  from  the  West  and  East  coasts  is  not  larger 
than  two  or  three  years  ago.  In  fact,  rubber  exports  from  the 
English  colonies  of  West  Africa  have  been  failing  rather  fast. 
Lagos,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Gold  Coast  are  now  very  small 
exporters  compared  with  their  former  production.  In  Lagos, 
formerly  some  2000  tons  of  rubber  were  gathered  yearly  from 
the  Kickxia  tree,  whereas  this  tree  is  now  very  rare  in  that 
colony.  In  Sierra  Leone  the  imposition  of  the  hut  tax  had  the 
effect  of  driving  rubber  collectors  and  the  native  merchants  to 
Conakry  (French  Guinea)  to  sell  their  produce.  As  for  the  Gold 
Coast,  mining  now  offers  more  attractions  to  investors  than  the 
collection  of  rubber.  The  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  have 
also  declined  as  rubber  producers. 

Without  doubt  the  interest  of  the  future  in  the  rubber  output 
of  Africa  relates  to  Central  Africa — to  the  Soudan,  to  the 
French  Congo,  and  to  the  Congo  Free  State,  which  countries 
we  may  here  consider  in  the  order  named. 

SOUDAN. 

To  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  rubber  production  of  this  vast  por- 
tion of  Africa,  we  should  examine  the  progress  made  by  Con- 
akry as  a  rubber  trading  center,  as  most  of  the  rubber  produced 
in  the  Soudan  finds  its  way  to  Europe  through  Conakry.  Also, 
have  a  look  at  the  new  European  rubber  market,  Bordeaux, 
which  has  almost  monopolized  the  trade  in  French  Guinea  and 
Soudan  sorts.     These  figures  are  of  interest : 

Year.                                               Conakry  Exports.  Bordeaux  Imports. 

1897 1,225  tons  52  tons 

1898  I.8S8  "  89   '• 

1899 1.399     "  175-5  " 

1900 1.464     "  339-5" 

1901 ..  1,039     "  235      " 

1902 1,155     "  678      " 

1903 1,468     "  1,113      " 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  there  was  about  1901 
a  falling  off  in  the  exports  from  Conakry,  but  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  some  restrictive  laws  to  regulate  the  gathering  of  rub- 
ber. The  imports  at  Bordeaux,  however,  have  shown  a  steady 
gain,  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  there  being  from  Soudan,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  principally  from  Casamance,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
and  French  Congo. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  authorities  have  established 
restrictive  laws  regulating  the  tapping  of  rubber  trees  and  co- 
agulation of  the  latex.  These  have  given  good  results  as  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  the  natives  taking  good  care  not  to  offer 
for  sale  any  foul  rubber.  The  opening  of  some  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  French  Upper  Niger,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the 


Soudan,  will  bring  to  the  coast  in  the  near  future  some  new  rub- 
ber. In  the  Foutah-Djallon  district  there  are  immense  lands 
on  which  50  per  cent,  of  the  vegetation  is  reported  to  be  rub- 
ber trees  and  vines,  of  which  hardly  10  per  cent,  have  been 
tapped.  Already  considerable  plantations  of  rubber,  both  trees 
and  vines,  have  been  established  there. 

The  lately  completed  railway  from  Conakry  to  the  interior 
will  facilitate  the  trading  of  French  firms  and  companies  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Upper  Niger,  which  will  contribute  a  new 
impulse  to  the  rubber  trade.  On  the  whole,  the  future  of  the 
Soudan  rubber  trade  is  hopeful,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  conclude  that  this  part  of  Africa  is  going  to  become  all 
of  a  sudden  a  large  exporter  of  rubber.  The  exports  may  be 
expected  to  increase  gradually,  but  very  slowly. 
FRENCH  CONGO. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  granting  large  conces- 
sions by  the  French  government,  more  than  forty  French  com- 
panies have  been  formed,  with  the  principal  object  of  gather- 
ing rubber  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  very  few  have  met  with 
success.  Perhaps  six  or  seven  companies  have  become  regu- 
lar exporters  of  French  Congo  rubber.  Some  of  these  compa- 
nies— for  instance  the  Upper  Ogooue  Co.,  the  Upper  Oubanghi 
Sultanats  Co.,  and  the  Upper  Sangha — have  done  good  work, 
every  year  increasing  their  production.  Several  other  com- 
panies have  even  abandoned  their  concessions. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  French  Congo  is  very 
rich  in  rubber  trees  and  vines.  Then  why  is  it  that  only  half 
a  dozen  firms  seem  to  go  ahead?  The  answer  is  simple 
enough  :  Want  of  fresh  capital,  want  of  labor,  and  want  of 
means  of  transport.  The  rubber  export  statistics  for  the 
French  Congo  are  as  follows  : 

688  tons.  842  tons. 

— showing  an  increase  of  about  154  tons. 

Up  to  the  present  date  the  rubber  areas  of  three  large  basins 
are  known  and  have  been  explored — namely,  the  Ogooue.  the 
Oubanghi,  and  the  Sangha.  Of  course,  other  parts  of  the 
French  Congo  have  been  explored,  but  results  with  regard  to 
rubber  have  not  been  very  encouraging.  There  is  talk  again 
of  the  eventual  building  of  a  railway  connecting  Loango,  on 
the  coast,  with  Brazzaville,  on  the  Congo,  at  Stanley  Pool.  If 
this  project  should  be  carried  through,  general  trade  would 
certainly  benefit  by  it.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Soudan,  a  rapid 
increase  in  rubber  production  must  not  be  expected  in  the 
French  Soudan,  though  the  exports  will  very  likely  show,  for 
the  coming  years,  a  gradual  increase  of  a  few  hundred  tons. 

CONGO    FREE  STATE. 

Now  I  come  to  the  great  supplier  of  African  sorts.  The  in- 
creasing output  of  rubber  from  the  Congo  Free  State  for  sev- 
eral years  astonished  not  only  the  rubber  trade,  but  the  world. 
The  phrase  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  regarding  a 
turning  point  having  been  reached,  referred  to  the  future  pro- 
duction of  the  Congo  Free  State. 

After  some  six  or  seven  years  of  prosperity,  the  authorities  of 
the  Free  State,  having  given  full  confidence  to  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  colony,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
has  come  to  put  in  full  force  the  laws  regulating  the  gathering 
of  rubber.     These  wise  regulations  relate  especially  to  the  pro 
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tection  of  rubber  vines  and  trees,  and  to  replanting.  Forest  in- 
spectors and  comptrollers  travel  from  one  point  of  the  country 
to  another,  imposing  penalties  for  the  slightest  neglect  of  the 
regulations.  The  result  has  been  that  in  many  cases  traders 
have  to  give  more  attention  to  the  replanting  than  to  the  col- 
lection of  rubber. 

In  1899  a  decree  was  published,  stipulating  that  150  young 
vines  should  be  planted  for  each  ton  of  rubber  exported.  In 
1900  this  decree  was  modified,  so  that  every  ton  of  rubber  leav- 
ing the  Congo  Free  State  represents  500  new  vines  planted.  The 
officials  have  established  about  125  gardens  (jardins  d'essais) 
for  this  purpose,  employing  more  than  7000  workmen. 

These  replanting  regulations  appear  to  have  given  good  re- 
sults, and  actually  millions  of  young  planted  Landolphia  vines 
can  be  seen  growing  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  Roughly  esti- 
mated, about  25,000,000  hectares  afford  good  soil  for  the  grow- 
ing of  the  Landolphia  vine.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  replanting  regulations,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  men- 
tion that  a  single  company,  trading  in  the  Equateur  district, 
has  actually  more  than  10,000,000  young  planted  vines. 

A  very  important  question  is  at  what  age  does  a  Landolphia 
vine  yield  latex,  and  what  amount  of  rubber  can  be  expected 
from  a  vine?  The  productive  age  of  Landolphia  may  be  put  at 
five  to  six  years;  earlier  tapping  of  the  plant  means  risk  to  kill 
it.  At  this  age  the  vine  should  give  of  about  6  to  7  ounces  of 
latex,  which  means  4  to  5  ounces  of  dry  rubber.  By  the  crush- 
ing method  for  collecting  the  milk  a  vine  of  the  above  age 
should  give  about  3  ounces  more  latex,  but  in  that  case  the 
plant,  but  not  the  root,  is  killed.  The  root  being  saved  gives  a 
new  vine,  which  this  time  gives  6  to  7  ounces  of  latex  in  less 
than  four  years. 

For  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  four  or  five  years  to  come, 
these  replanting  regulations  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the  rubber 
output  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Here  are  some  instances  of 
the  decrease  which  is  already  very  apparent :  Three  of  the  most 
important  companies  trading  in  the  Congo,  including  the  com- 
pany producing  the  well  known  Lopori  rubber,  have  received 
together  during  the  first  six  months  of  1904  about  639  tons, 
which  means  a  great  decrease  compared  with  the  arrivals  of 
the  first  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  decrease 
for  1904  for  these  three  companies  may  be  estimated  at  50  per 
cent.  The  other  trading  concerns  have  not  produced  more 
rubber  than  in  1903.  The  "  Kasai  Syndicate  "  for  the  past  six 
months  has  sent  home  about  460  tons.  This  is  satisfactory,  in 
a  way,  but  the  expectation  was  about  1400  to  1600  tons  yearly. 

Is  this  situation  going  to  last, and  is  there  to  be  a  further  de- 
crease ?  In  my  opinion  there  will  be  a  further  decrease,  and  the 
general  output  of  the  Congo  Free  State  for  a  few  years  will  be 
smaller,  until  plantations  now  under  way  begin  to  yield. 

CONCLUSION. 

Generally  speaking,  the  West  and  East  coasts  of  Africa  do 
not  actually  produce  more  rubber  than  last  year,  and  there  are 
no  prospects  and  no  reasons  for  an  increase  ;  in  fact,  a  decrease 
is  more  probable.  The  Soudan  and  the  French  Congo  may 
slightly  increase  their  exports,  but  these  will  not  compensate 
the  expected  later  decrease  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  There- 
fore, a  decrease  in  the  general  output  of  rubber  from  Africa  for 
the  next  four  or  five  years,  at  least,  appears  probable. 

»     •     * 

Editorial  Note. —  For  further  information  and  suggestions 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  see  "  French  Soudan  as  a  Source  of 
Rubber,"  in  this  Journal,  November  1,  1901 — page  39;  "  Rub- 
ber Production  in  the  Congo  River  Country,"  December  1,  1901 
— page  83;  "How  Rubber  Comes  from  the  Congo,"  May  I, 
1903 — page  267. 


RUBBER  GATHERING  IN  RHODESIA. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  Some- 
time ago  I  promised  to  write  you  in  regard  to  rubber  in 
this  country  and  started  a  letter  on  the  subject,  but  after  read- 
ing an  article  headed  "  Rubber  Resources  of  Rhodesia  "  in  your 
issue  of  September  1,  1903,  I  decided  to  make  a  further  investi- 
gation, as  many  of  the  statements  therein  set  forth  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  correct.  I  have  waited,  therefore,  to  see 
samples  of  rubber  taken,  in  order  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take in  regard  to  them. 

I  will  start  with  Landolphia Jlorida,  the  common  vine  yielding 
latex,  and  I  send  you  three  samples  of  rubber  from  this  plant, 
marked  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  No.  1  was  taken  from  a  vine  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  200  feet  in  length,  including  tendrils  or 
small  branches,  by  which  it  hangs  onto  the  forest  trees  and 
undergrowth.  No.  2  is  from  a  vine  2  inches  in  diameter.  No.  3 
is  from  the  root  of  the  vine,  after  the  vine  has  been  killed  by 
tapping.  The  vine  bears  a  red  fruit,  shaped  like  a  plum,  and  of 
a  sweetish  but  peppery  taste,  of  which  the  natives,  and  also  birds 
and  monkeys,  are  very  fond. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  both  obtained  from  the  vine  in  the  same  way. 
The  natives  have  many  ways  of  extracting  rubber,  always  adopt- 
ing that  which  appears  the  easiest  in  any  given  case.  One  of 
the  most  usual  methods  is  to  hack  the  vine  with  an  axe  from 
as  high  as  he  can  reach  to  the  ground.  Then  sitting  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  vine  he  clears  away  the  loose  dirt  and  leaves  and 
allows  the  latex  to  drop  or  run  as  it  pleases,  and  from  time  to 
time,  between  a  smoke  and  sleep,  he  gathers  up  the  latex  and 
rolls  it  into  balls,  large  or  small,  as  the  fancy  takes  him.  For 
ease  in  returning  to  his  camp,  he  sticks  the  balls  one  to  the 
other  as  in  No.  2,  and  with  his  string  of  rubber  on  one  shoulder 
and  his  axe  on  the  other,  he  goes  to  his  village,  his  arms  being 
free  to  follow  the  movement  of  his  legs  at  their  leisure.  Another 
way  of  procuring  the  latex  is  to  climb  the  forest  tree  and  cut 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  by  which  it  hangs  and  then,  having 
got  the  vine  on  the  ground,  hack  it  all  over  with  the  axe  and 
let  the  sap  flow.  As  it  runs  from  the  vine  it  is  smeared  on  the 
body,  and  when  partly  congealed  rolled  into  balls,  but  only 
smooth  skinned  natives  can  do  this. 

No.  3  is  made  of  latex  obtained  from  the  root  after  the  vine  has 
been  cut  away,  and  I  have  heard  it  described  by  some  people  as 
the  "  root  rubber  "  plant,  but  it  is  not.  I  have  never  seen  a  root 
rubber  plant.  The  roots  of  the  vine,  after  the  vine  has  been  cut 
away,  throw  out  suckers  like  most  other  trees  and  vines  do  here 
when  cut  down  and  the  roots  left.  They  send  up  a  number  of 
suckers  which  rise  to  about  2  feet,  and  if  allowed  to  grow  would 
no  doubt  form  a  larger  and  stronger  vine  than  the  original 
growth,  but  with  game  feeding  on  them  and  the  veldt  fires 
burning  them  off  every  year,  they  seldom  reach  more  than  2  or 
3  feet  in  height.  The  roots  having  no  outlet  above  ground,  de- 
velop large  and  long  roots  and  throw  up  suckers  along  the  joints 
of  the  root.  The  rubber  from  the  root  is  obtained  as  follows  : 
The  root  is  dug  up  and  cut  into  short  lengths  of  from  5  to  6 
inches  and  is  then  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar ;  it  is  then  put 
into  hot  water  and  the  bark  and  wood  removed,  and  the  sticky 
mass  remaining  is  made  into  cakes  or  balls,  as  No.  3. 

The  other  two  samples,  Nos.  4  and  5,  are  from  the  vine  Lan- 
dolphia Kirkii,  The  difference  between  this  and  Landolphia 
florida  is  that  it  bears  no  edible  fruit  and  that  game  do  not  feed 
on  its  leaves,  but  in  appearance  the  two  plants  are  much  alike. 
Sample  No.  4  was  extracted  by  cutting  the  vine  into  lengths  of 
from  1  to  2  feet,  smearing  the  latex  on  the  body  and  then  rolling 
it  into  small  balls  as  it  congealed.  No.  5  was  obtained  by  stick- 
ing the  point  of  the  axe  into  the  vine  and  making  cuts  about 
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j4  inch  long  and  about  2  or  3  inches  apart,  from  the  root  up  the 
vine  as  far  as  the  men  could  reach,  and  as  the  latex  oozed  out 
and  congealed  it  was  picked  off  and  made  into  small  balls,  as 
sample  No.  5,  and  the  balls  stuck  together  for  ease  in  carrying. 
I  only  know  of  three  kinds  of  trees  in  this  country  giving  a 
sap  which  is  elastic,  but  have  never  heard  of  any  commercial 
value  having  been  attached  to  the  latex  from  them.  It  is  used 
by  the  natives  for  trapping  birds.  The  names  of  the  trees  are 
"  Kuckchie,"  which  bearsa  fruit  like  a  small  wild  fig,  largely  de- 
voured by  natives  and  pigs  ;  "  Mtoe  "  or  "  Tomboze,"  a  tree  of 
extra  large  growth,  bearing  a  bean  filled  with  white  milk  which, 
when  boiled,  is  not  unlike  in  appearance  well  kneaded  dough, 
not  sticky  and  very  elastic  ;  and  "  Mkuze,"  the  same  as  "  Mtoe  " 
but  bearing  no  bean  and  having  a  white  flower. 

JAMES    HIGHFIEI.D. 
Fort  Jameson,  Rhodesia,  March  19,  1QO4. 

*      *      * 

Editorial  Note. —  From  a  physical  examination  of  the  sam- 
ples sent  byour  correspondent,  Nos.  1  ,  2.  and  3  appear  very  much 
like  unripe  Mozambique,  and  should  bring,  at  the  present  state 
of  the  market,  75  to  85  cents  a  pound,  Nos.  1  and  2  being  bet- 
ter than  No.  3.  Samples  Nos.  4  and  5  are  very  similar  to  black 
Kasai,  and  would  bring  about  95  cents  a  pound  unless,  in 
working,  the  rubber  should  soften  up. 

Mr.  Highfield  writes  from  a  region  westward  from  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  from  British  Central  Africa,  the  rubber 
production  from  which  territory  has  well  nigh  ceased. 

Rhodesia  is  an  extensive  region,  and  his  district  is  some  dis- 
tance removed  from  those  referred  to  in  the  article  he  men- 
tions in  our  issue  of  September  1,  1903.  This  fact  may  serve 
to  explain  apparent  differences  between  Mr.  Highfield's  obser- 
vations and  those  noted  in  our  former  issue.  By  the  way,  is 
Mr.  Highfield  certain  that  the  Landolfihi*  species  he  mentions 
\sflorida  ? 

STATE  OF  THE  GUTTA-PERCHA  TRADE. 

FROM   "THE    STRAITS  TIMES"    (SINGAPORE),    JUNE  9. 

THE  announcement  that  a  new  cable  is  to  be  laid,  connect- 
ing the  Pelews  Celebes,  the  Philippines,  and  Shanghai  — 
apart  from  its  general  commercial  and  political  significance — 
is  of  considerable  local  importance«as  being  calculated  to  give 
an  upward  tone  to  the  somewhat  depressed  gutta  market. 
Though  the  prices  of  gutta  today  are  much  better  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  the  market  is  nevertheless  stagnant  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  stagnation  is  due  to  two  causes.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  reaction  subsequent  on  the  completion  of 
the  All  British  cable,  and  that  reaction  the  new  Holland-Ger- 
many project  will  tend  to  stem.  The  other  is  the  distrust  that 
has  been  awakened  in  the  purchasing  markets  of  the  West,  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  gutta  exported  from  Pontianak  and 
Singapore. 

This  gutta — as  is  well  known  to  those  interested — has  been 
largely  adulterated  of  late  years  with  a  product  imported  hither 
from  Brazil  [Evidently  Balata  is  meant. — Editor  The  India 
Rubber  World.]  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adulterating  gutta. 
It  is  an  adulterant  of  a  superior  order,  and  cannot  be  detected 
until  the  gum  is  put  into  manufacture,  when  the  flaw  shows 
itself,  and  the  gutta  is  condemned.  Meanwhile,  large  fortunes 
are  being  made  by  those  local  and  Pontianak  traders  who  make 
judicious  use  of  this  interesting  South  American  adulterating 
material. 

The  practice,  however,  seems  to  have  been  carried  too  far  in 
some  instances,  and  The  India  Rubber  World  and  other 
trade  journals  have  been  complaining,  with  the  result  that  a 


big  stock  of  the  gum — good  and  bad— has  accumulated  here  ; 
and,  owing  to  bad  prices,  the  river  traders  in  Borneo,  Sarawak- 
and  elsewhere  are  also  holding  their  stocks  for  a  better  market. 
The  projected  new  telegraph  line  will  require  about  2500  miles 
of  cable ;  and  for  this  vast  length,  a  large  amount  of  gutta  will 
be  necessary. 

Whether  the  demand  thus  created  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
tirely relieve  the  local  congestion,  is  of  course  a  matter  for 
time  to  determine;  but  the  sale  of  impure  gutta  as  pure  gutta 
by  exporters  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  so  injured  the  repu- 
tation of  the  article,  that  the  purchasers  will  not  seek  the 
Straits  with  the  same  confidence  as  formerly.  Systematic 
cheating  on  the  part  of  the  collector,  the  river  trader,  and  the 
exporter  proper  has  too  seriously  hurt  the  trade  to  admit  its 
being  able  to  recover  itself  at  moment's  notice,  no  matter  how 

fair  the  opportunity. 

*     »     * 

Editorial  Note. — The  above  assertions  regarding  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  Gutta-percha  trade  are  supported  by  the  customs 
returns  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  imports 
of  Gutta-percha  for  the  first  six   months  of  three  years  past 

have  been  as  follows  : 

1902.  1903-  '904. 

Pounds.    5,746,832         2,758,672         1,287,4-10 

All  the  above  quantities  are  not  credited  to  Singapore,  for 
British  returns  of  Gutta-percha  embrace  also  Balata.  Which 
fact  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  another  statement  copied 
above  from  The  Straits  Times — that  Gutta-percha  is  now  being 
adulterated  at  Singapore  with  a  South  American  gum.  We 
find  that  England  has  exported  "Gutta-percha"  to  Singapore 
as  follows,  and  it  is  credible  that  the  material  referred  to  is 
Balata,  for  use  as  claimed  in  our  Singapore  contemporary  : 

BRITISH   EXPORTS  OF  GUTTA  IKK-  II A  TO  SINGAPORE. 

1897 .pounds     2,800       1900 pounds  24,304 

1898 11,872       1901 86,8oo 

1899 15.904       1902   80,528 


"CAMETA"  RUBBER  OF  BRAZIL. 


BY    LOUIS    II.    AYME,    UNITED    STATES   CONSUL. 

THE  India  rubber  production  of  the  Amazon  valley  presents 
a  problem  of  the  very  greatest  interest.  Much  is  known 
to-diy  about  the  Hevea  tree,  its/a/>.r,  the  methods  of  collection 
and  coagulation  of  the  latex,  and  the  subsequent  handling  of 
the  rubber,  but  doubtless  much  more  is  still  to  be  learned.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  from  the  Indians  ex- 
cept concerning  the  regular  routine  work.  The  Indian  can  not, 
or  at  least  does  not,  make  generalizations,  and  does  not  note 
the  causes  of  the  phenomena  he  scarcely  observes.  Many  of 
the  data  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  are  therefore  still 
lacking. 

In  the  special  grade  of  rubber  known  as  "  Cameta  "  I  think 
an  important  indication  leading  to  a  solution  of  the  rubber 
problem  may  be  found.  Cameta  rubber  is  a  special  grade  of 
entrefino  or  sernamby  rubber — chiefly  the  latter.  I  am  informed 
that  small  quantities  of  Cameta  are  beginning  to  come  from 
some  of  the  older  districts  that  were  exploited  after  the  Tocan- 
tins,  as  the  trade  increased.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
probable  duration,  under  present  conditions,  of  the  production 
of  fine  rubber  from  any  given  field  as  from  20  to  30  years  at  the 
most. 

Cameta  rubber  is  merely  self-coagulated  latex ;  at  least  such 
is  the  opinion  of  a  very  intelligent  rubber  collector.  He  said 
that  even  to-day  there  is  much  carelessness  in  tapping  the  trees 
to  get  the  "milk."  In  the  early  days  this  carelessness  was 
greater  still.     The  constant  wounding  of  the  bark  causes  the 
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trunk  of  the  tree  to  swell  very  greatly,  a  tree  that  has  been 
much  tapped  assuming  bottle  form,  tripling  and  quadrupling  its 
diameter.  As  the  tapping  goes  on  scar  is  inflicted  on  scar  and 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  milk  no  longer  flows,  but  merely 
trickles  or  oozes  out.  Then  it  is  no  longer  practicable  to  colleet 
the  milk  from  the  hundreds  of  small  cups  into  a  single  recept- 
acle, and  it  is  allowed  to  slowly  ooze  and  coagulate  in  the  cups. 
The  result  is  Cameta  rubber;  or,  as  my  informant  put  it: 
"Cameta  rubber  is  the  kind  of  rubber  you  get  from  old,  tired 
out  trees." 

It  is  this  man's  belief  that  if  those  same  trees  were  allowed 
to  remain  quiet  for  some  years  they  would  recover  much  of 
their  former  productiveness,  except  where  they  have  been  in- 
jured beyond  remedy.  He  believes  that  if  trees  are  carefully 
tapped,  so  that  the  minimum  of  injury  is  inflicted,  and  are  not 
too  heavily  drawn  on,  they  will  continue  to  give  practically  the 
same  amount  of  latex  annually  for  an  indefinite  time. 

If  it  should  be  found  hereafter  that  districts  which  now  yield 
both  fine  and  coarse  rubber  come  to  yield  only  Cametd.a  posi- 
tive factor  in  the  determination  of  the  probable  future  of  rubber 
production  would  be  attained.  The  whole  question  is  of  great 
interest  and  should  be  studied. 

Pari,  Brazil,  June  7,  1904. 

*      *      ♦ 

Editorial  Note. — The  above  suggestions  appear  quite  com- 
patible with  the  following  reference  to  "  Cameta  rubber  "  in 
Mr.  Pearson's  "  Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients :" 

Cameta  rubber  is  so  called  from  the  port  of  that  name,  on  the  Tocan- 
tins  river.  It  is  noted  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  "sernamby" 
grade,  the  "  fine  "  being  the  same  as  from  the  Islands,  but  rarely  seen. 
This  rubber  comes  in  the  form  of  little  cups  pressed  into  large  "negro- 
heads." 

At  times  the  quotations  for  Cameta  coarse  rubber  have  been 
materially  higher  than  for  Islands  coarse,  though  never  equal 
to  Upriver.  Of  late,  however,  Cameta  and  Islands  coarse  have 
been  quoted  frequently  at  the  same  figures.  During  the  past 
three  years  Cameta  rubber  has  averaged  2  cents  per  pound 
more  than  Islands  coarse  at  New  York. 


RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 
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AMAZON  CABLE  INTERRUPTIONS. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  on  July  20  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  cable  service  between  Para  and  Manaos, 
above  Itacoatiara.  Such  interruptions  are  so  frequent  as  no 
longer  to  possess  any  novelty,  and  the  service  is  so  irregular  as 
to  rob  the  cable  of  half  its  value  to  commerce  on  the  Amazon. 
The  Amazon  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited,  though  put  to  heavy  ex- 
pense for  several  years  past  in  keeping  their  cable  in  repair, 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  interruptions,  as  ex- 
plained to  The  India  Rubber  World  by  Captain  Arthur 
Schindelar,  a  gentleman  of  long  residence  and  wide  observa- 
tion on  the  Amazon.  According  to  this  authority  it  is  desir- 
able, in  the  manipulation  of  rubber  prices  by  the  speculative 
merchants  at  Para,  to  keep  buyers  of  rubber  ignorant,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  conditions  upriver.  Hence,  whenever  prices  are 
to  be  moved  up  a  few  points,  the  Amazon  cable  is  cut,  and  de- 
ceptive reports  are  distributed  regarding  a  shortage  of  stocks 
at  Manaos.  This  gentleman  does  not  claim  to  have  seen  per- 
sonally any  cutting  of  the  cable.  Captain  Schindelar,  by  the 
way,  is  now  visiting  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
teresting capital  in  a  plan  for  controlling  the  rubber  trade  of 
the  Amazon.  

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  Index  to  "  Crude  Rubber  and 
Compounding  Ingredients",  by  Henry  C.  Pearson  and  pub- 
lished by  The  India  Rubber  World. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
Issued  June  7,  1904. 
O.  761,643.     Hose  coupling.     A.  Backmann,  Virginia,  Minn. 
761,777.     Pneumatic  tire  [single  tube;  tread. rtenforced  with 
asbestos  cloth] .     C.  W.  Maxon,  West  Bay  City,  assignor  of   two- 
thirds  to  S.  A.  Bush,  South  Arm,  and  W.  L.  French,  East  Jordan 
— all  in  Michigan. 
761,847.     Tire  [composed  of  a  circular  casing  and  a   plurality  of  seg- 
mental members  located  inside].     J.  Millar,  assignor  of  one  half  to 
II.  Willoughby,  Jr.,  both  of  Kearney,  N.  J. 
761,879.     Fire  and  waterproof  flexible  tubing.     G.  M.  Costello,  Phila- 
delphia. 
761,890.     Process  of  making  rubber  bag  bodies.     I.  F.  Kepler,  Akron, 

Ohio,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
761,950.     Hose  coupling.     L.  Dreifuss,  Danville,  Pa. 
761,989.     Pneumatic  horse  collar.     W.  Ost,  Newark,  N.  J. 
762,017.     Swimming  glove.     C.  G.  Ammon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
762,039.     Antiseptic  attachment  for  telephone  mouthpieces.     J.  Freel, 
l.adysmith,  Canada. 

762.063.  Process  of  making  hollow  rubber  articles.  I.  F.  Kepler, 
Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

762.064.  Process  of  making  hollow  rubber  bulbs  or  other  articles  hav- 
ing necks  or  projections.     Same' 

Issued  June  14,  1904. 

762,310.  Rubber  tire.     J.  Holland,  Akron,  Ohio. 

762,339.  Hose  coupling.     H.  W.  McGibbeny,  Findleyville,  Pa. 

762,350.  Hose  coupling.     J.  L.  Rehnstrom,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

762,462.  Horseshoe  pad.     C.  W.  Zaring,  New  York  city. 

762.473.  Hoofpad  for  horses.     C.  A.  Ellis,  Warwick,  R.  I. 

762.474.  Rule.     C.  S.  Fosselman,  Hartford,  Conn. 
762,501.  Pneumatic  tire.     G.  Steinberg,  Paris,  France. 

762.737-     Operating   pad    or   receptacle.      C.    W.    Meinecke*  and    D. 

Hogan,  assignors  to  Meinecke  &  Co.,  New  York  city. 
762,740.  Pneumatic  tire.  T.  Midgley,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
762,777.     Hose  or  pipe  coupling.     S.  N.  Vernon,  Sonora,  Ohio. 

762.788.  Hose  coupling.  G.  W.  White,  Footscray,  assignor  to  J. 
Wagglen,  Hawthorn,  both  in  Victoria,  Australia. 

762.789.  Garment  supporter.  B.  C.  Williams  and  F.  C.  Heine,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

762,832.     Physical  development  apparatus.     K.  L.  Minges,  assignor  to 

the  Cartilage  Co.,  both  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
762,843.     Method   of   regenerating   vulcanized   rubber.     R.   B.  Price, 

Chicago. 
762,852.     Eraser.     H.  B.  Tooker,  New  York  city. 

Trade  A/arks. 
42,796.     Waterproof   outer   garments.      Aquascuturu,    Ltd.,   London. 

England.     Essential  feature.— The  word  AQUASCUTUM.     Used 

since  Aug.  13,  1865. 
42,814.     Crude  rubber  like  gum.     The  American  Crude   Rubber  Co., 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.     Essential  feature. — The  letters  P.  F    U. 

[arranged  in  monogram]     Used  since  Feb.  II,  1904. 

Issued  June  21,  1904. 

762,954.     Flexible  metallic  covered  tubing.     T.  Smith,  Chicago. 

762,998.      Horseshoe.     J.  C.  Higgins,  Boundbrook,  N.  J. 

763,010.  Hose  coupling.  W.  E.  Meredith,  assignor  of  one  half  to  C. 
W.  Heckman,  both  of  Richmond,  Va. 

763,044.  Rotatable  or  reversible  heel  for  boots,  shoes,  etc.  J.  Clas- 
sen, Cologne- roll,  Germany. 

763,052.     Colt  or  calf  weaner.     J.  P.  Etchison,  Gallegos,  New  Mexico. 

763,100.     Pneumatic  brush.     E.  B.  Howell,  Butte,  Mont. 

763,145.  Vehicle  wheel  [with  pneumatic  tire].  J.  A.  Brennan,  West 
Orange,  N.  J. 

763,175.     Hose  coupling.     E.  II.  Gold.  Chicago. 

763,191.     Hose  mender.     J.  B.  Marvin,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

763,205.  Drawing  pen  [with  reservoir  handle].  G.  R.  Pyne,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

763,207.     Belt  conveyor.     J.  J.  Ridgway,  Rosebank,  N,  Y. 

763,210.  Hose  coupling.  E.  Schwamberger  and  J.  Thomson,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

763,236.     Hose  coupling.     J.  Winkler,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
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763,241.     Reservoir  or  fountain  brush.     J.  Ballance,  New  York  city. 

763.251.  Expansible  roll.     J.  H.  Breck,  Bristol,  N.  H. 

763.252.  Cushioning  attachment  for  receptacles.  A.  C.  Bundy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

763,304.     Surgical  or  operating  pad  or  cushion.     C.  W.  Meinecke  and 

D.  Hogan,  assignors  to  Meinecke  &  Co.,  New  York  city. 
763,306.     Foot  pad  for  furniture.     D.  L.  Miller,  Louisville,  Ky. 
763,317.      Hose  coupling.     L.  R.  Nelson,  Boulder,  Colo. 
763,338.      Hose  carrying  tongs.     J.  M.  Baker,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Trade  Mark. 

42,832.  Dress  shields.  The  Omo  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.  Essen- 
tial feature. — The  word  CURVETTE.     Used  since  Jan.  1,1902. 

Issued  June  28,  1904. 

7°3.475-     Exercising  machine.     J.   F.   Frazee  and    II.   V.    Whitcomb, 

San  Francisco. 
763,489.     Inflatable  boot  tree.     II.  G.  Hoyos,  Hanover,  Germany. 
763, 517.     Pen.     H.   W.   Stone,   Brooklyn.    N.   Y.,   assignor  to  A.  A. 

Waterman,   W.   G.   Frazer,  and   H.   W.  Geyer  [comprising  A.  A. 

Waterman  &  Co.,  New  York  city  ] 
673,536.     Tire  for  vehicle  wheels.     J.  Alloatti,  Paris,   France. 
763,539.     Pneumatic   tire   covering.     G.    Y.   Brown,    Hurstville,  New 

South  Wales. 
763,550.     Vulcanizing    India-rubber    boots    or    shoes.     A.     D.    Field, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
763,551-     Hand  stamp.     W.  A.  Forde,  New  York  city. 
763,558.     Rubber  gasket  making  machine.     F.  E.   Harthan,  assignor 

to  L.  C.  Taylor,  trustee,  both  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
763,594.     Hoze  nozzle  holder.     A.  L.  Chubb,  Oakland,  Cal. 
763.649.     Boot  or  shoe  heel.     M.  Winants,  Liege,  Belgium. 
763,652.     Hose  coupling.     J.  A.  Allen,  Seattle,  Wash. 
763,683.     Combined  abdominal  hernia  pad.     A.  E.  Magoris,  Bingham- 

ton,   N.  Y. 
863,707.     Inflating  pump.      II.  K.  Austin,  Reading,  Mass. 
763,837.     Hose  coupling.     W.  II.  Bailey,  Monongah,  W.  Va. 
763,909.     Rubber  tire.     A.   S.   Krotz,  assignor   of   one  half  to   P.   A. 

Staley,  both  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
963,934.     Overshoe  holder.     J.  Stawartz,  assignor  of  one-fcurth  to  F. 

Gallant,  both  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Trade  Marks. 

42.876.  Waterproof  textile  fabrics.  Hirsh  Brothers,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Essentia!  feature.  —  The  words  ANT  and  WET  separated  by 
the  letter  I,  the  letter  I  occupying  the  center  of  a  white  disk  and 
above  it  the  word  ANT  and  below  it  the  word  WET  on  a  black  disk- 
surrounding  the  white  disk.      Used  since  May,  1903. 

42,916.  India  rubber  shoes  and  goloshes.  Ostasiatische  Handels- 
Gesellschaft,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Essential  feature. — The  repre- 
sentation of  an  oval  in  the  center  of  which  the  letters  E.  A  T  C. 
are  arranged.  Above  and  below  are  two  arrows  and  circles  having 
dots  in  their  center  ;  at  the  top  of  the  oval  is  a  fancy  device  and  a 
diamond.     Used  since  April  27,  1903. 

[Notk. — Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  be  ordered 
Irom  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid  ] 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
Patents  Applied  For — 1904. 

[*  Devotes  Applications  from  the  United  States.] 

11,426.  II.  David,  Manchester.  Non  slipping  device  for  rubber  tires. 
May   18. 

11,496.     F.    T.    Marwood,     Pleasington.     Non   skidding   motor   tire. 

May   19. 
11,516.     F.  Nusch,  London.     Guard  for  pneumatic  tires.     (L.   Vander- 

pere-Simon,  Belgium).     May  19. 
11,538,     E.  E.  E.  Bailey,  London.     Golf  ball.     May  19. 
11,642.     F.  Sadler,  London.     Motor  tire.     May  20. 
11,771.     R.  E.  P.  Craven,  London.     Resilient  tired  wheel.     May  21. 
i',795-     J-  Lines,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire.     May  24. 
11,799.     L.  Johnston,    Alnwick.     Shaving   brush  of  hair  and  rubber. 

May  24. 
11,858.     T.   C.    Ladner   and   two   others.     London.      Hose  coupling. 

May  24. 
*n,86i.     C-  W.  Maxon,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     May  24. 
11. 918.     C.  J.  Axten  and  W.   May,   London.      Metal  and  rubber  pad 

for  boot  soles  and  heels.     May  25. 


11,924.     C.  P.  E.  Schneider,  London.     Wheel  rim  for  pneumatic  tires. 
May  25. 

1,968.     E.  B.  Gibb,  Glasgow.     Pneumatic  tire.     May  26. 

2,033.  J-  M-  Burnett,  Manchester.  Device  for  putting  on  and  re- 
moval of  tire  covers.     May  27. 

2,079.     J-  E.  Mason,  London.     Revolving  heel  pad.     May  27. 

2,109.  J.  W.  Langdon,  London.  Reservoir  attachment  for  pens. 
May  27. 

2,273.     W.  Richter,  London.     Process  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 

of  rubber.     May  30. 
2,290.     F.  C.  Boyle,  London.     Rubber  tipped  ferrule.     May  31. 
2,301.     N.  B.  Lawson,  Glasgow.     Waterproof  suit.     May  31. 
2.320.      H.  Crane,  Jr.,  London.     Waterproof  and  duslproof  protector 

for  boots.     May  31. 

2,401.  T.  Jackson  and  A.  Miles.  Prestbury,  Gloucester.  Cycle  tire. 
June  1. 

2.442.  F.  H.  Sterling,  London.  Anti  puncture  device  for  tires. 
June  I. 

2.443.  E.  W.  Warriner,  London.     Fountain  pen.     June  1. 
2,511.     P.  II.  Iladdleton,  London.     Mold  for  golf  balls.     June  2. 

2.523.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Expanding  molds  for  making  tire 
covers.     June  2. 

2.524.  A.  S.  Morrison,  London.  Resilient  tire  and  fastening  device 
therefor.     June  2. 

2,534.  M.  McNally,  London.  Junction  for  the  closed  ends  of  tire 
tubes.     June  2. 

2.565.  T.  Woolfall,  Rochdale.  Non  skidding  device  for  motor  tires. 
June  3. 

2.566.  W.  H.  Johnson,  Leicester.   Reversible  heel  for  boots.  June  3. 
2,57^.     J.  Corson,  Bradford.      Fastener  for  holding  rubber  tubes  to 

flexible  metallic  tubing.     June  3. 
2,597.     A.  Wilson,  Sydenham.     Boot  heel.     June  3. 
2,657.     A.  C.  Williams,  London.     Detachable  boot  heel.     June  4. 
2,674.     W.  Cunningham,  Glasgow.     Golf  ball.     June  4. 
2.6S3.     H.  II.  S.  Scott,  London.     Armored  hose.     June  4. 
2,68q.     F.  H.  Richardson,  London.       Anti  puncture  device  for  motor 

tires.     June  4. 
2,716.     C.  Kopp  and  D.  Hone,  Birmingham.      Puncture  proof  device 

for  pneumatic  tires.     June  6. 
2,779.     W.  II.  C.  Price,  London.     Method  of  attaching  tires  to  rims. 

June  6. 
2,789.     A.  Eisenmenger,  London.     Fountain  pen.     June  6. 
2,812.     J.  Greenlees.  Glasgow.     Detachable  boot  heel.     June  6. 
2,843.     J.  Heys,  Waterloo.   Method  of  attaching  tires  to  rims.   June  7. 
2,qo8.     J.  Pullman,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  7. 
2,ui2.     T.  Midgley,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  7. 
2.9S8.     W.  F.  Williams,  London.     Elastic  tire.     June  8. 

2.998.  A.  L.  Shepard,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  8. 

2.999.  E.  G.  McKim,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  8. 

3,006.     A.  Perenoand  J.  Coulon,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  8. 
3,030.     H.  Brooker,  Waltham  Cross,  Middlesex.     Band  for  pneumatic 

tires.     June  9. 
3,052.     J.  Bamber,  Manchester.     Horse  shoe  pad.     June  9. 
3,091.     W.  Strlick,  London.       Means  for  fixing  solid  elastic  tires  to 

wheels.     June  9. 

3.118.  J.  P.  Cochrane  and  J.  Jackson,  Glasgow.  Machine  for  wind- 
ing rubber  cores  for  golf  balls.     June  10. 

3.119.  J.  A.  Olden,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  10. 

3,132.  A.  P.  Russell,  Coventry.  Method  of  compressing  air  on 
motors  for  inflating  tires.     June  10. 

3,198.     A.  W.  Clayden,  Exeter.     Hose  reel.     June  11. 

3,209.  Elizabeth  Reed,  trading  as  The  Leader  Rubber  Co.,  Manches- 
ter.    Revolving  pad  for  boots.     June  n. 

3,221.     J.  Partington,  Keishley.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  11. 

3,242.  M.  A.  Adams,  London.  Elastic  tire.  (H.  Adler,  Transvaal.) 
June  11. 

3,295.  C.  Adler  and  F.  Mousley,  Birmingham.  Pneumatic  valve  for 
playing  balls.     June  13. 

3,29s.  M.  G.  Plane  and  G.  Phillips,  Colchester.  Puncture  proof  tire 
cover.     June  13. 

3.3°3-     J.  W.  Battey,  Manchester.     Heel  pad  for  boots.     Jane  13. 

3.329.     W.  Buckley,  London.     Tire  for  vehicles.     June  13. 

3,348.     J.  Pyat,  London.   Nail  extractor  for  pneumatic  tires.  June  13. 
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13,416.  P.  Heymann,  London.  Elastic  bib  to  wear  during  hair  cut- 
ting.    June  14. 

1 3.443-     J-  C.  Steiner,  London.     Appliance  for  imparting  intermittent 

compression  to  elastic  bulbs  of  vaporizers.     June  14. 
'3>493-     F.  Peace,  Sheffield.     Non   puncturable  tire  cover.      June  14. 

Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  June  i,  1904. 1 

2.399  (>9°3)-  Golf  ball  [solid  gutta  core,  covered  with  thin  layer  of 
rubber,  and  encased  in  guttaj.     C.  T.  Kingzett,  Chislehurst. 

*2, 477  (1903).  Life  preserver  [comprising  a  series  of  inflatable  cham- 
bers, fitted  with  an  adjustable  belt].  J.  A.  Elenius.  Calumet, 
Michigan. 

2,514(1903).     Pneumatic  tire  [protected  from  puncture  by  a  strip  of 

thin  steel  inside  the  cover].     J.  L.  Heward,  Cardiff. 
2,548  (1903).     Life  saving  buoy  [to  be  worn  on  the  person].     H.  Con- 

dren,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
2,591  (1903).     Waterproof  aprons  for  exposed   seats  of  tramcars.     A. 

L.  Brown,  London. 
•2,603  (1903).     Pneumatic    tire    [with    self   sealing   portions].     H.    J. 

Haddan,  London.     (J.  W.  Blodgett,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 
"2,605  (r9°3)-     Lacing  hook  guard  for  leggings,    boots,  and  the   like. 

W.  Lanz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

2,634  (!9°3)-  Non  slipping  pneumatic  tire.  E.  C.  Pope-Sadler,  Lon- 
don. 

2.662  (1903).  Inflatable  boot  tree.  Graf  Hans  Hoyos,  Hanover, 
Germany. 

2.663  (1903).     Puncture  proof  pneumatic  tire.     J.  Hall,  Ipswich. 
2,676  (1903).      Hose  coupling.     F.  Eissing,  Kreuzlingen,  Switzerland, 

and  A.  Spiegel,  Constance,  Germany. 

2,689  (1903).     Blowing  toy.      H.  Metzger,  Paris,  France. 

2,756  (1903).     Pneumatic  tire.     II.  Brookes,  Stirchley. 

2,760(1903).  Inflatable  boot  tree.  G.  Evans  and  J.  Holmes,  North- 
ampton. 

2,766  (1903).  Elastic  exercising  apparatus.  T.  Belvoir,  New  South- 
gate. 

2,816(1903).  Machine  for  making  rubber  surgical  bandages.  C. 
Blair,  Preston. 

2,824  (1903).  Rubber  strips  for  vehicle  windows.  C.  McKay  and  A. 
J.  Stone,  Cardiff. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  June  8,  1904.] 

2,893  (1903).  Waterproof  coat  for  motor  car  drivers.  J.  E.  Seaman 
and  A.  Jamieson  Bradford. 

2,899  ('9°3)-  Pneumatic  tire  [two'  tires  side  by  side].  P.  A.  and  D. 
A.  Martin,  Birmingham. 

2,939  (1903).  Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  rubber  strips  for  tires,  belting, 
and  the  like.     Christian  H.  Gray,  Silvertown. 

2,969  (1903).     Artificial  hands.     A.  Daniels,   Waterloo. 

3,071  (1903).     Dancing  toy.     R.  Uhrig,  Altenessen,  Germany. 

3,079  (1903).     Hoof  pad.     R.  H.  and  A.  H.  Coppin,  Addington. 

3,1571903).  Elastic  exercising  apparatus.  F.  W.  Croucher,  Fleet, 
Hampshire. 

3,227  (1903).  Device  for  cleaning  knives,  kitchen  utensils,  and  the 
like.     E.  Roberts,  London. 

3,230  (1903).     Golf  ball.     J.  H.  Roger,  Glasgow. 

3. '55  (1903).     Non  slipping  pneumatic  tire.   W.  M.  Edwards,  London. 

3,398  (1903).  Pneumatic  tire  and  rim  therefor.  C.  Challiner,  Man- 
chester. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  June  15,  1904.] 

3.485  (1903).  Substitute  for  rubber  or  leather.  W.  F.  Reid  (the  in- 
ventor of  "  Velvril  "),  Addlestone. 

3,557  (1903).  Ball  of  zylonite  for  golf  or  croquet.  British  Zylonite 
Co.,  Chingford,  and  S.  E.  Bain,  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk. 

3,560(1903).  Detachable  boot  heel.  A.  and  H.  A.  Woodier,  Runcorn, 
Cheshire. 

3,616  (1903).     Boot  heel.     W.  R.  Watts,  Hornsey. 

3,694  (1903).     Revolving  heel  pad.     A.  E.  Bigg,   Manchester. 

*3,78i  (1903).     Syringe.     E.  B.  Windier,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

3.922  (1903).  Rubber  tube  for  penholders,  to  give  a  firm  gripping  sur- 
face and  prevent  writer's  cramp.     C.  Baker,  Southampton. 

3.923  (1903).  Truss.  T.  P.  E.  Trotry-Girardiere,  London  (Com- 
municated from  France.) 

♦3,948  (1903).  Elastic  tire  [made  of  a  coiled  strip  of  knitted  fabric  im- 
pregnated with  rubber  and  vulcanized].  W.  Esty,  Laconia,  New 
Hampshire. 


[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  June  22,  1904.] 

3,995  (1903).     Carriage    step   [with    non    slipping   tread],     H.    P.    L. 

Triscott,  Colchester. 
4,044  (1903).     Pneumatic  tire  [with   non   slipping   cover].     S.   Butler, 

Westbury-on-Trym. 
4,135  (1903).     Pneumatic  tire  [with  metal  protected  plates  within  the 

cover].     M.  Purser,  Carlow,  Ireland. 
4,182  (1903).     Mold  for  golf  balls.     K.  Gray,  Chelsea. 
"4,183  (1903).     Golf  ball  [with  rubber  core  covered  with  silk  or  other 

textile   and   enclosed    in    a    Gutta  percha   shell].     F.    W.    Smith, 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 
"4,314(1903).     Toy  animal  [inflatable].     G.  T.  Hyde,  London.    (E.  S. 

Savage,  New  York  city). 
4,321  (1903).     Means  of  inflating  tires   from  the  operation  of  a  motor 

car.     E.  Girard  and  M.  Ripert,  Marseilles,  France. 

*4.35 1  (1903).  Hose  coupling  [for  railway  cars].  E.  E.  Gold,  New 
York. 

"4,352(1903).     Solid  rubber  tire.     R.  S.  Graham  and   W.   S.   Perkins, 

New  York. 
4.398  (1903).     Hockey  stick  [with  India-rubber  or  Gutta-percha  driving 

face].     W.  G.  Grenville,  Birmingham. 
4,479  1903).     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  H.  W.  Fitzgerald,  London. 
4,511  (1904).     Stuffing  box  packing.     J.  A.  Fisher,  London. 
4.591  (1903).     Golf  ball  [formed  by  winding  a  rubber  band  under  tension 

around  a  globular  air  chamber  of  glass  and  enclosing  the  same  in  a 

Gutta-percha  shell].     M.  A.  Greenberg,   Cheetham,  and  I.  Cowen, 

Manchester. 
4,695  (1903).     Pneumatic  tire.     E.  A.  Seddon.  Brooklands,  Cheshire. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Patents  Granted. 

152,808  (Class  47/).  Binding  twine,  the  strands  of  which  are  covered 
with  rubber  solution.     W.  Reinhold,  Berlin.'    May  26. 

Design  Patents  Granted  [Gehrauchsmuster]. 

224,352  (Class  33<i).     Cane  or  umbrella  ferrule  with  rubber  attachment. 

Frank  Schroeder,  Breslau.     May  26. 
224,807  (CI.  I2</).     Filtering  plate  of  porcelain  provided  with  a  rubber 

ring.     Frau  Marquart,  Beuel  a/Rh.     June  1. 
224,978  (CI.  15A).     Rubber  stamp.     A.  Paetz,  Hamburg.     June  I. 

225.042  (CI.  47i>).  Pump  valve.  Vereinigte  Gummiwaaren-Fabriken 
Harburg-Wien,  Harburg  a/d  E.     June  1. 

225.043  (CI.  47.1,).     Pump  valve.     Same. 

225,171  (CI.  63^.)     Tire  tread  with  protective  band  of  steel.     L.  Rieber 

and  E.  Schliiter,  Magdeburg.     June  1. 
225.230  (CI.  63c-).     Armored  rubber  tire.     M.  Kroff,  Hanau.     June  1. 
226,1 16  (CI.  30^).     Pneumatic  tire  with  protecting  band.     Bremer-Gum- 

miwerke,  Bremen.     June  15. 
226,052  (CI.  65«).       Packed  rubber  swimming  belt.     G.  Kiinzler  and  A. 

Kiinzler,  Munich.     June  15. 
226.033  (CI.  63?).     Hollow  rubber  tire  having  V-shaped  profile,  but  not 

filled  with  air.     W.  Maybach,  Cannstadt.     June  15. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (With  Date  of  Application). 

339,362  (Jan.  6).     J.  S.  Tait.     Horseshoe  pad. 

339,366  (Jan.  6,  1904).     R.  A.  Kent,     Tire. 

339,452  (Jan.  9).  Societe  Anonyme  des  Pneus  Cuir  Samson.  Felly, 
designed  for  a  removable  protector  for  pneumatic  tires. 

339.464  (Jan.  9)      E.  Lapisse.     Protecting  band  for  pneumatic  tires. 

339,474  (Jan.  9).  L.  P.  Stier.  Device  for  attaching  pneumatic  tires  to 
wheels. 

339,567  (Jan.  18).     G.  R.  Fermer  and  F.  W.  Trash.     Pneumatic  tire. 

339,597  (Jan.  14).     P.  T.  Somerville-Large.     Pneumatic  tire  protector. 

339,614  (Jan.  20).     J.  Michel.     Rubber  joint  for  tubing. 

339,632  (Jan.  15).     J.  Clerget.      Pneumatic  tire. 

339,635  (Jan-  15)-     A.  L.  Bertincourt.     Anti  slipping  device  for  tires. 

339,639  (Jan.  15).  Societe  G.  Chapman  et  fils.  Manufacture  of  mat- 
ting or  other  objects  of  rubber,  in  colors. 

339,667  (Jan.  18).     C.  W.  Zaring.     Anti  slipping  device  for  tires, 

339,690  (Jan.  21).     T.  Desgrey.     Pneumatic  tire. 

339,866  (Jan.  25).     A.  Chambolle.     Safety  pneumatic  tire. 

[Note.— Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ordered  from 
R.  Bobet,  consulting  engineer,  16,  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at  50  cents  each,  post- 
paid.] 
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NEW  GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


HOLLOW    BACKED    HARD    RUBBER    COMBS. 

AS  a  rule,  novelties  in  hard  rubber  combs  are  confined  to 
a  little  difference  in  the  shape,  or  in  the  finish  of  the 
back,  or  the  stamping.  But  since  the  first  rubber 
comb  was  made  there  has  been,  until  now,  scarcely  any 
change  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  making  these  combs. 
The  new  comb  for  which  patents  have  been  issued  to  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Traun,  of  Hamburg,  does,  however,  embody  a  distinctive 
novel  feature  in  being  made  with  a  hollow  back.     The  advan- 


actual  thickness  " 
width -  21 


tages  claimed  for  this  construction  are  many.  For  instance, 
the  comb  is  stronger.  A  solid  comb  will  sometimes  snap  when 
dropped  on  the  floor,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  "  it  catches 
cold,"  lying  on  the  marble  slab  of  the  washstand  or  on  the 
window  sill  where  the  rubber  has  a  chance  to  freeze.  When  it 
drops  in  this  state,  it  almost  invariably  ends  the  life  of  the 
solid  comb.  Even  if  not  frozen,  should  a  heavy  comb  drop  on 
the  end  tooth,  the  fall  will  break  the  tooth,  and  perhaps  the 
neighboring  teeth,  through  its  own  weight.  The  hollow  comb 
has  not  enough  weight  to  it  to  break  the  end  tooth  through 
such  an  accident.  The  principal  benefit,  though,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  hollow  combs  give  the  hand  a  very  convenient 
grip  on  the  back  ;  they  feel  very  comfortable  in  the  hand,  and 
are  not  heavy  enough  to  tire  the  arm.     It  is  not  always  under- 
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stood  by  men  that  dressing  the  hair  is  real  work  for  those  en- 
dowed with  a  luxurious  growth,  but  such  is  the  fact.  The  use 
of  a  thin  comb  sometimes  cramps  the  hand  ;  the  thick  but  at 
the  same  time  light  combs  made  in  the  new  way,  make  the 
work  of  dressing  the  hair  infinitely  easier  and  more  pleasant. 
For  delicate  hands  this  comb  is  a  positive  boon.  The  new 
comb  will  be  known  as  the  "  Revelation  "  comb  and  will  be 
stamped  with  this  name,  as  well  as  with  the  trademark  of  the 
Harburg  Rubber  Co.,  showing  a  man  sawing  wood.  The  pat- 
entee is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Traun  &  Sons, 
formerly  the  Harburg  Rubber  Co.,  of  Hamburg  and  Harburg, 
Germany,  the  largest  manufacturers  of  hard  rubber  goods. 
These  goods  are  sold  by  Schrader  &  Ehlers,  United  States 
agents,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

"ELLIOTT   GET  THERE"    GOLF   BALL. 
The  construction  of  the  ball  illustrated  herewith  consists  in 
forming  a  body  of  textile  material,  with  or  without  a  core,  and 
enclosing  it  within  a  shell  of  Gutta-percha.   The  textile  mater- 
ial used  may  be  stockinet,  or  such  like  woven  fabric,  or  loosely 


twisted  woolen  yarn.    The  yarn,  or  stockinet  in  tapes,  before  use, 

is  immersed  in  India-rubber  solu- 
tion, to  give  additional  resiliency 
to  the  ball.  The  body  of  the  ball 
may  be  formed  by  winding  the 
textile  material  upon  itself,  or  it 
may  be  wound  upon  a  wooden  or 
other  core.  The  tape  or  yarn  is 
stretched,  in  winding,  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  The 
Gutta-percha  shell  is  applied  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  object 
of  the  invention,  as  stated  in 
the  specification  of  United  States  patent  No.  731,026,  issued  to 
Charles  B.  Elliott,  "  among  other  things,  is  to  provide  golf  and 
other  playing  balls  of  good  quality  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost,"  and  it  is  understood  that  the  new  ball  already  has  met  a 
very  encouraging  sale.  [Elliott  Manufacturing  Co.,  Menlo 
Park,  New  Jersey.] 

A  RUBBER  SAW  HANDLE. 
Among  the  newest  ideas  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
comfort  of  the  workingman  is  a  saw  handle  made  of  rubber. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  handle  is 
that,  being  elastic,  it  prevents  vi- 
bration and  jarring  of  the  hand  of 
the  operator,  and  also  that,  as  it  is 
non-breakable,  it  may  be  detach- 
ed from  one  blade  and  put  on 
another,  and  is,  therefore,  practi- 
cally indestructible.  In  shape  and 
appearance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  color,  the  handle  is  the 
same  as  the  wooden  one  now  in 
common  use.  In  its  manufacture 
the  handle  is  made  by  pressing 
the  soft  rubber  in  a  suitable 
mold  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation, two  small  pieces  of  heavy  wire  are  suspended  within 
the  mold  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  handle  is  complete 
the  wire  acts  as  a  reinforcement  at  the  weak  parts  above  and 
below  the  finger  opening.  These  pieces  are  bent  so  as  to  con- 
form to  the  shape  of  the  handle.  The  blade  is  inserted  in  the 
handle  in  the  usual  manner  :  that  is,  in  a  slot  and  hung  attach- 
ed by  screws. 

"SCALP   SPRAYER"    FOUNTAIN    COMB. 
This  is  a  newly  patented  article,  intended   for  the  cure  of 
dandruff,  falling  hair,  and  scalp  diseases,  through  the  conven- 


«o  ii  01 1,  it  at  biit  la 
'  •  •  •'  1   0  a   i    a 


ient  application  of  the  remedial  agents  to  the  scalp  direct.  The 
illustration,  based  upon  the  patent  drawings,  is  designed  not  to 
show  a  complete  comb,  but  to  indicate  the  principle  of  con- 
struction. The  comb  has  a  tubular  back,  provided  with  dis- 
charge orifices  leading  to  the  teeth  ;  a  collapsible  bulb  con- 
nected with  the  tubular  back;  a  handle  provided  with  a  guard 
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to  protect  the  bulb  against  accidental  compression  ;  and  a  drip 
cup  located  between  the  handle  and  the  comb  to  protect  the 
former  against  any  leakage  of  the  fluid  used.  This  device  may 
also  be  used  by  ladies  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  dressing  the 
hair.  Its  use  avoids  the  waste  of  fluid  preparations,  and  does 
not  soil  the  hands.  United  States  patent  No.  753  968,  issued 
March  8,  1904,  to  Arthur  John  Farmer.  [Western  Comb 
Works,  Detroit,  Michigan.] 

A  PEN  WITH  A  SOFT  RUBBER  TIP. 
Those  who  have  given  the  matter  any  thought  are  doubt- 
less aware  that  the  many  Japanese  who  are 
able  to  write  do  so  with  a  reed  pen,  and  in 
characters  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
metal  pen  used  in  the  Western  world.  Their 
pen,  however,  wears  out  easily  and  is  so  far 
from  being  satisfactory  that  the  new  rubber 
pointed  pen  (the  tip  being  of  soft  rubber  and 
of  Japanese  make),  has  become  instantly 
popular.  A  short  length  of  hollow  reed  fits 
over  and  protects  the  rubber  tip,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  as  neat  a  bit  of  mold  work  as  any 
rubber  manufacturer  need  desire.  It  is  not 
only  grooved  so  that  the  ink  which  clings  to 
the  outside  of  the  tip  will  lead  down  to  the 
fine  point,  but  at  the  bottom  of  each  groove 
is  a  slit  leading  into  the  hollow  interior  so 
that  a  sort  of  fountain  supply  is  also  obtained. 
The  various  excellencies  of  the  pen  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  appear  in 
the  characters  shown  on  the  penstock.  Such 
a  pen  is  illustrated  here. 

A  NEW  FAUCET  CONNECTION. 
This  invention  is  intended  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Knickerbocker"  rubber 
fountain  bath  brush, 
described  in  this  de- 
partment of  The  In- 
dia Rubber  World, 
August  1,  1903  [page 
381],  said  brush  com- 
prising numerous 
rubber  ducts,  through 
the  tip  of  each  of 
which  a  tiny  stream 
of  water  flows  when 
the  brush  is  con- 
nected to  a  faucet, 
say  in  a  bathroom.  The  new  faucet  connec- 
tion, for  which  United  States  patent  No. 
761,505  has  been  issued  to  Burton  D.  Knicker- 
bocker, is  illustrated  herewith.  The  surface 
of  this  device,  where  it  engages  the  faucet, 
being  rounded,  there  is  no  liability  of  the 
rubber  starting  to  tear  at  the  point  of  contact. 
Two  metal  rings  are  used  to  stiffen  the  rim 
of  the  connection,  and  are  so  firmly  held  to- 
gether that  the  beaded  rubber  edge  extending  around  the  out- 
side of  the  rim  cannot  pull  out  of  place.  These  features  add 
to  the  durability  of  the  faucet  connection,  besides  which  it  is 
easy  of  attachment  to  any  style  of  faucet.  In  cases  where  bath- 
rooms are  not  fitted  with  combination  hot  and  cold  water 
faucets,  the  new  device  is  supplied  as  a  double  faucet  connec- 
tion. [Knickerbocker  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  40  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.] 


JAPANESE  PEN. 


RUBBER  LEGGING. 
The  very  handsome  rubber  legging  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  made  from  a  photograph.  The 
legging  referred  to  is  made  of  rub- 
ber coated  duck,  and  fastened  with 
hooks  and  laces ;  the  same  style  is 
also  made  to  be  fastened  with  spring. 
This  legging  is  made  by  The  Berlin 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 
(Berlin,  Ontario),  who  have  the  ex- 
clusive rights  for  its  manufacture  in 
Canada. 

RUBBER    COVERED    BELT 
CONVEYOR    PULLEYS. 

In  the  belt  conveyor  system  of  the 
Webster  Manufacturing  Co.  (Chi- 
cago), for  handling  grain,  minerals, 
and  raw  materials  and  products  of  a 
great  variety  of  mills,  in  addition  to 
the  conveyor  belts,  another  use  of 
rubber  is  involved.  That  is,  the 
head  pulleys  in  many  cases  are  cov- 
ered with  4  ply  rubber  belt,  securely 
attached   to  the   face  of  the  pulley 

with  large  flat  head  bolts  sunk  in  flush  with  the  outer  surface 
of  the  rubber  covering.  The  ends  of  the  covering  are  serrated, 
the  serrations  interlocking  one  another,  thus  presenting  a 
smooth,  continuous  surface. 

BRIEF    NOTES    OF    NOVELTIES. 

In  France  the  motor  cyclists  have  received  so  many  broken 
heads  that  resort  has  been  had  to  a  pneumatic  helmet  to  soften 
the  blow  when  the  rider  alights  on  the  wrong  end.  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  leather  cap  which  is  inflated  with  air  just  like  a 
bicycle  tire. 

=Pretty  sunbonnets,  so  called,  of  silk  rubber,  are  made  this 
season  for  ladies'  wear  at  the  sea  beaches.  They  can  be  worn 
as  large  hats  with  a  wide  rim  and  deep  frill  in  the  edge.  They 
come  in  red,  in  blue,  and  in  black,  and  cost  75  cents  each  in  the 
New  York  shops. 

=  A  new  straw  hat  protector  for  rainy  weather  has  made  its 
appearance.  It's  a  fine  rubber  cover  which  fits  tightly  over  the 
crown  and  rim  of  the  hat.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  let  the  rain 
through.  In  fine  weather  it  can  be  rolled  up  and  carried  in  the 
inside  pocket. 

=A  sebackroscope  is  one  of  the  impolite  toys  of  the  day.  It 
is  made  of  rubber,  and  to  fit  into  the  eye,  as  the  jeweler's  mag- 
nifying glass  does.  When  it  is  in  place  the  user  can  see  not 
only  what  is  going  on  in  front  of  him,  but  what  the  people 
back  of  him  are  doing — at  least,  that  is  what  is  claimed  for  the 
small  glass.  They  do  not  cost  much,  and  any  one  can  get  one 
if  the  detective  force  does  not  learn  of  them  and  buy  out  the 
stock. 

=  A  New  York  druggist  has  imported  from  Germany  an  aid 
to  sleep,  which  is  said  to  be  common  enough  there,  though  it 
was  never  before  known  here,  where  it  must  be  needed  much 
more  than  in  that  quieter  country.  The  appliance  consists  of 
two  rubber  objects  not  unlike  small  mushrooms,  which  fit  into 
the  ears  and  keep  out  all  sound.  Persons  accustomed  to  using 
them  are  able  to  sleep  in  the  noisiest  quarters,  as  sound  is  com- 
pletely deadened.  Others,  who  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  use 
them  all  night,  put  them  into  their  ears  in  the  morning,  when 
the  city  is  awake  and  moving.  That  is  the  time  of  the  day 
when  such  a  contrivance  would  be  most  useful  to  the  average 
New  Yorker. 
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BRITISH  RUBBER  MACHINERY. 


AMONG  the  British  manufacturers  of  machinery  adapted 
especially  for  the  India-rubber  industry,  a  prominent  po- 
sition is  held  by  Messrs.  David  Bridge  &  Co.,  of  the  Castleton 
Ironworks,  Castleton,  Manchester,  successors  to  the  late  John 
Mills,  Oldham.  The  list  of  products  of  this  long  established 
business  is  extensive  and  varied,  and  selections  from  their  cat- 
alogue cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  the  trade  in  America, 
owing  to  the  differences  in  practice  prevailing  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  natural  that,  in  view  of  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  waterproofing  trade  in  Great  Britain,  an  important 
section  of  the  Messrs.  Bridge's  catalogue  should  be  devoted  to 
appliances  in  this  branch  of  the  rubber  industry,  for  which 
reason  our  first  selections  from  the  list  relate  to  the  water- 
proof manufacture. 

SPECIAL  POLISHING,  CURING,  AND  PASTING  MACHINE. 

The  first  of  the  machines  illustrated  herewith  (Figure  1)  is 
really  a  combination  of  three  machines  in  one.  It  consists 
mainly  of  two  independent  frames  fixed  a  little  distance  apart 
on  the  floor,  and  a  wooden  drum  fixed  to  the  ceiling.  When 
the  machine  is  in  use  for  polishing,  the  cloth,  which  is  wrapped 
on  a  wooden  roller  on  removable  conters  fitted  with  brake  ar- 
rangement on  the  front  of  the  left  hand  frame,  is  passed  under 
a  wooden  carrier  roller  immediately  behind  the  same  and  over 
two  iron  carrier  rollers  fixed  on  the  top.  between  which  a  doc- 


the  top.  When  all  the  cloth  is  wound  on  to  this  front  roller,  it 
is  ready  fixed  for  polishing,  or  the  roller  can  be  brought  to  the 
back  ready  for  curing. 

COLD  CURE  AND  ELECTRIC  FINISHING  MACHINE. 

The  coated  cloth  to  be  treated  by  this  machine  (Figure  2)  is 
coiled  on  a  roller  fitted  on  a  loose  center  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  tall  center  standard, 
from  which  it  is  conducted  under  carrier 
rollers,  over  a  slate  liquor  roller  revolving 
in  a  box,  provided 
with  a  quick  rais- 
ing   arrangement 
of  levers  to  raise 


FIG.  2.— COLD  CURE  AND   ELECTRIC  FINISHING  MACHINE. 

tor  with  rubber  face  depresses  the  cloth,  and  in  front  of  which 
any  polishing  material  may  be  placed.  This  doctor  is  shown 
raised  in  the  illustration,  but  in  use  for  polishing  would  be  in 
the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  The  cloth  then 
passes  over  the  large  wooden  drum  or  roller  fixed  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  down  to  the  back  of  the  steam  drying  cylinder  on  the 
right  hand  frame,  which  it  tightly  grips  for  about  half  the  cir- 
cumference, then  passes  oves  a  guide  pulley  on  the  tall  stand- 
ard, and  is  wrapped  on  a  wooden  batching  roller  driven  by 
frictional  contact  with  a  larger  roller  fixed  in  front  of  the  right 
hand  frame.  This  roller  is  driven  by  a  belt  through  a  cone 
pulley  and  a  pair  of  strong  wheels. 

When  the  machine  is  used  for  curing,  the  cloth  roller  is  fixed 
in  the  brackets  behind  the  left  hand  frame,  and  the  cloth  is 
passed  under  the  guide  rolls  fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
and  over  the  liquor  box  between  them,  in  which  is  a  slate  roller 
made  to  revolve  by  friction  of  the  cloth.  On  the  side  of  this 
box  a  lever  arrangement  is  fixed  by  which  the  cloth  can  instant- 
ly be  lifted  out  of  range  of  the  liquor  so  as  to  avoid  damaging 
the  wrapper  cloth.  The  cloth  then  passes  over  the  iron  carrier 
roller  on  the  top  of  the  frame  and  direct  on  to  the  drying  cylin- 
der on  the  right  hand  frame,  from  which  it  is  wound  on  by  the 
same  arrangement  as  used  for  polishing  cloth. 

When  the  machine  is  used  for  pasting  the  cloth,  the  roller  is 
carried  by  the  same  brackets  at  the  back  of  the  left  hand  frame, 
and  is  wound  by  hand  on  to  the  roller  in  front  of  the  same 
frame  over  a  steam  heated  pasting  chest  fixed  at  the  back  on 


FIG.   1.— POLISHING,  CURING,  AND  PASTING   MACHINE. 

the  naked  wrapper  out  of  contact  with  the  roller.  The  cloth 
then  passes  over  the  carrier  roller  at  the  back  top  corner,  and 
down  an  incline,  and  under  a  steel  bladed  doctor  in  front 
of  which  the  farina  is  evenly  laid  by  the  attendant.  The 
cloth  next  proceeds  under  a  second  doctor  of  wood  with 
smooth  edge,  and  away  over  the  carrier  roller  on  the  tall 
standards,  round  the  steam  drying  cylinder  at  the  left, 
and,  guided  by  a  carrier  or  guide  roller,  over  a  quickly 
revolving  adjustable  brush,  and  thence,  guided  by  two 
wood  guide  rollers  on  to  the  winding-on  roller,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  tall  standard,  driven  by  cone  speed  belt 
pulley  and  spur  gearing.  Sometimes  the  brush  is  en- 
closed in  a  box  to  prevent  the  waste  of  farina.  The  ma- 
chine is  provided  with  strong  claw  clutch  and  striking 
gear  arrangement  to  stop  and  start  instantly. 

When  this  machine  is  used  for  curing  only,  the  cloth  does 
not  pass  under  the  two  doctors,  nor  does  it  come  in  contact 
with  the  brush,  but  passes  over  the  doctors  on  its  way  to  the 
drying  cylinder,  and  direct  from  the  cylinder  to  the  winding- 
on  roller. 

THE  CHALKING   MACHINE. 

This  is  an  almost  necessary  adjunct  for  all  India-rubber 
works,  and  particularly  so  where  such  classes  of  goods  are 
manufactured  on  the  spreader  or  calender  as  require  afterwards 
to  be  stripped  from   the  cloth    upon   which    the   material   is 


-THE  CHALKING  MACHINE. 
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spread.  The  machine  illustrated  in  Figure  3  is  a  compact  ap- 
pliance, specially  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Bridge  &  Co.,  and 
consists  of  a  substantial  framework  of  cast  iron,  at  one  end  of 
which  the  cloth  or  other  material  which  it  is  desired  to  chalk 
is  wrapped  on  a  roller  fixed  in  easily  removable  centers  pro- 
vided with  a  brake  arrangement.  At  the  other  end,  the  cloth 
is  wrapped  upon  another  roller  fixed  upon  similar  centers,  but 
driven  by  belt  power  through  a  pair  of  spur  wheels.  The  top 
of  the  frame  carries  a  chalk  box,  fitted  with  an  agitator  in  which 
a  roller  revolves  driven  by  the  friction  of  the  cloth  ;  also  a 
quickly  revolving  brush.  The  full  width  of  the  machine  is 
fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  frame,  the  bristles  of  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  material,  thus  spreading  the  chalk  equally, 
previous  to  its  being  wound  on  to  the  power  driven  roller. 
Carrier  or  training  rolls  are  also  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  ma- 
chine, to  give  the  material  the  necessary  tension  over  the  chalk- 
ing and  brushing  rollers.  The  brush  is  usually  enclosed  in  a 
box  provided  with  a  slit  through  which  the  material  passes. 


LITTLE  DANGER  OF  A  RUBBER  FAMINE. 


FROM  THE  "ELECTRICAL  REVIEW  "  (NEW   YORK). 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  made  note  of  a  report  from  a 
United  States  consul  in  Mexico,  relating  to  rubber  cul- 
ture in  that  country,  which  took  a  discouraging  view  of  the 
matter.  This  consul  could  see  no  success  in  prospect  for  the 
many  rubber  plantations  which  have  been  started  there,  and  on 
which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended.  He  thought, 
however,  that  there  was  some  hope  that  new  rubber  fields 
might  be  discovered,  and  that  in  this  way  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  product  would  be  met. 

The  following  week  another  report  was  noted,  this  time  from 
the  United  States  consul  at  Para,  Brazil.  This  report  took  the 
opposite  view,  and  gave  some  details  of  several  rubber  planta- 
tions in  that  country   which  are  already   yielding  latex,   and 


which  promise  to  become  important,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
rubber,  but  as  demonstrating  the  success  with  which  these 
trees  may  be  planted  and  cultivated. 

As  is  well  known,  rubber  is  the  most  important  insulator  we 
have  yet  discovered  for  high  tension  conductors  and  for  inside 
wiring.  The  demand  for  this  material  is  increasing  enormous- 
ly, and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  which  of  the  two  re- 
ports alluded  to  is  to  be  trusted.  The  subject  is  considered  in 
a  sharp  editorial  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  which  criticises  the  report  of  our  consul  in 
Mexico,  takes  him  to  task  for  not  ascertaining  the  correct  facts, 
and  which  states  that  there  are  now  plantations  in  Mexico  well 
advanced,  with  every  prospect  that  they  will  be  successful  as 
sources  of  rubber. 

This  issue  of  our  contemporary  also  contains  a  letter  from 
its  Editor,  who  is  at  this  time  making  a  trip  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  rubber  producing  countries.  In  this  details  are 
given  of  a  visit  to  several  plantations  in  Ceylon,  where  there 
are  large  trees  already  giving  good  yields.  There  seems  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  raising  the  trees  from  seeds,  and  the  methods  of 
tapping  the  tree  and  of  curing  the  latex  are  receiving  study. 
The  letter  takes  a  very  encouraging  view  of  the  situation,  as  not 
only  have  the  trees  already  planted  flourished,  but  there  are 
large  sections  of  country  which  have  not  been  planted,  but 
which  are  suitable  for  rubber  culture.  It  is  exceedingly  grati- 
fying to  learn  through  such  a  reliable  authority  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  a  rubber  famine  in  the  near  future. 


A  press  despatch  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  dated  July  23,  says  : 
"  Farmers  in  the  wheat  belt  are  harvesting  their  wheat  in  rub- 
ber boots.  Senator  McMillan  of  Ottawa  county  stated  to-day 
that  he  has  within  the  past  week  seen  hundreds  of  men  wading 
in  water  and  mud  cutting  wheat  with  cradles.  The  senator  says 
merchants  in  Ottawa  county  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  rubber  and  hip  boots." 
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Exhibit  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  (Akron  Rubber  Works)  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 


THE  exhibit  made  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  of  the  Akron 
Rubber  Works,  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1904,  at  St.  Louis, 
covering  selections  from  the  products  of  all  departments  of 
their  extensive  factory,  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  rubber  goods  ever  made  by  any  manufacturer.  The 
company  have  been  highly  complimented  on  the  exhibit  as  a 
whole,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  most  attractive  dis- 
play in  the  Palace  of  Manufactures.  The  setting  of  the  exhibit 
is  attractive,  while  the  specimen  products  which  it  embraces 
are  grouped  with  a  pleasing  effect  of  which  but  small  idea  can 
be  given  in  a  picture  on  the  small  scale  made  necessary  by  the 
restricted  size  of  our  pages.  The  articles  shown  embrace  Me- 
chanical Rubber  Goods,  such  as  hose,  belting,  packing,  mold 
work,  etc.;  Tires,  for  automobiles,  carriages,  and  bicycles; 
Druggists',  Surgeons,  and  Stationers'  sundries;  and  Haskell 
golf  balls. 

An  occasional  correspondent  of  The  India  Rubber  World 
at  St.  Louis  writes  : 

"Alter  an  inspection  of  the  exhibit  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  in  the  Manufacturers'  building,  the  visitor 
is  forcibly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the  daily  walks  of 
mankind  would  be  changed  materially  if  the  supply  of  rubber 
were  cut  off.  The  variety  of  goods  shown  causes  him  to  won- 
der if  there  is  anything  used  that  the  manufacturers  cannot 
make,  or  help  to  make,  in  some  form  or  other,  out  of  this  won- 
derful material.  He  may  start  at  one  part  of  the  display,  and 
have  every  turn  of  the  average  day's  doings  suggested  by  some 
article  made  of  rubber,  from  the  time  he  arises  in  the  morning 
until  he  retires,  and  this  is  true  if  he  be  a  business  man,  a  so- 


ciety devotee,  or  a  sport.  The  display  of  the  Goodrich  com- 
pany in  point  of  floor  space,  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  articles 
shown,  is  one  of  the  largest  at  the  Exposition,  covering  an  en- 
tire block  in  the  northern  section  of  the  building  devoted  to 
manufactures. 

"  To  the  trade  it  furnishes  a  triple  attraction.  First  there  is 
Frank  R.  Tate,  who  has  charge  and  who  can  tell  you  'what's 
what '  in  the  rubber  world  '  right  off  the  reel ' ;  second,  the  col- 
ors of  the  booth  have  been  arranged  to  blend  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  architecture,  giving  the  whole  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance ;  and  third,  there  are  the  Goodrich  pictures — '  Katie '  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  girls  whose  faces  have  become  familiar  to 
customers — looking  down  from  the  walls  of  the  reception 
room,  to  extend  their  silent  welcome. 

"  Probably  the  most  attractive  single  item  shown  is  the  rub- 
ber matting  which  covers  all  the  floors.  It  is  done  in  imitation 
of  gray  marble  tiling,  the  blocks  laid  between  black  strips  two 
inches  wide,  and  the  whole  skirted  with  a  dark  border.  The 
reception  room  floor  is  covered  with  the  same  material  colored 
green.  In  the  surgical  department,  an  important  part  of  the 
display,  is  shown  an  excellent  line  of  water  jackets  for  use  on 
different  joints  of  the  limbs.  The  goods  for  the  bath  and  for 
improvement  of  the  complexion  are  given  considerable  space. 
Prominence  is  also  given  to  the  sporting  goods  department. 

"  The  company  show  a  great  variety  of  rubber  tires,  the  larg- 
est of  which  is  a  solid  wire  tire  36X7  inches.  Some  of  the 
tires  are  mounted  on  wheels  exhibited  by  vehicle  manufactur- 
ers, and  others  are  on  silver  plated  rims  belonging  to  the  Good- 
rich company." 
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RUBBER  PLANTING  INTERESTS. 


SULO-SUCHIL    PLANTATION    CO. 

[Plantations  at  Sulo-Suchil,  canton  of  Manatitlan,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Office:  835  The  Spitzer,  Toledo,  Ohio.] 

THE  annual  inspection  was  made  by  John  A.  Giedeman, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  inspector  for  the  shareholders,  whose 
report,  dated  March  25,  gave  the  statistics  of  planting  on 
the  company's  three  plantations  already  printed  in  The  India 
Rubber  World  of  December  1,  1903  [page  85].  The  report 
gave  a  good  account  generally  of  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crops  and  details  of  improvements  made  on  the  estate.  Re- 
garding rubber  he  wrote  :  "  The  best  rubber  I  saw  was  growing 
on  land  where  the  forest  growth  had  been  removed,  on  which 
the  trees  approximated  30  feet  in  heighth  with  a  diameter  of  10 
to  12  inches,  planted  in  rows  9X9.  There  is  probably  100,000  of 
such  trees.  I  slashed  many  of  them  and  they  bled  freely.  I 
cannot  say  that  rubber  growing  under  shade  with  coffee  im- 
pressed me  so  well  as  to  size,  age  considered.  Even  so,  I  re- 
gard this  class  of  rubber  as  an  asset  of  great  value,  and  am  sat- 
isfied it  will  mature  under  slight  comparative  delay,  and  that 
the  company  can  rely  on  same  in  due  time  as  a  source  of  splen- 
did revenue."  The  company  have  since  issued  a  book  of  half 
tone  views,  from  excellent  photographs,  to  illustrate  the  appear- 
ance of  different  features  of  their  property,  and  as  a  supplement 
to  Mr.  Giedeman's  report. 

RUBBER  TREE  PLANTING  AT  PARA. 
The  United  States  consul  at  Paid,  Brazil,  Mr.  Louis  H. 
Ayme\  reports  having  visited  a  small  plantation  of  Hevea  Bra- 
siliensis  in  a  suburb  of  that  city,  formed  and  owned  by  a 
wealthy  gentleman  named  Martins.  Several  hundred  of  the 
planted  trees  are  now  considered  ready  for  yielding  latex,  and 
the  consul  saw  several  trees  tapped,  the  method  of  extraction, 
smoking,  etc.,  being  the  same  as  practiced  in  the  forest  esiradas. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  rubber  plants  on  the  same  prop- 
erty, ranging  in  age  down  to  two  years,  and  the  owner  thinks 
that  they  will  form  a  valuable  legacy  to  his  family.  The  age 
of  the  productive  trees  is  not  given,  but  the  report  implies  that 
10  to  14  years  is  the  age  to  begin  tapping.  Nor  is  the  rate  of 
yield  given.  The  site  of  the  plantation  is  "  rather  high,  sandy 
ground,  sloping  gently  to  the  northeast  to  low  ground,  where 
a  fine  spring  broke  from  the  earth." 

PROFITS  OF  THE  SOCIETE  A  B  I  R  . 
The  Societe  A  B  I  R  (Anglo-Belgian  India-Rubber  and  Ex- 
ploration Co.), an  important<r0H<rif.s.m>ttrt*>v company  in  the  Congo 
rubber  trade,  was  mentioned  in  the  last  India  Rubber  World 
as  intending  the  distribution  on  July  1  of  a  dividend  of  500 
francs  per  share.  It  now  appears  that  this  was  in  addition  to  a 
dividend  of  700  francs  per  share  already  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  1903,  or  a  total  of  1200  francs  per  share,  on  2000  shares.  The 
net  profits  were  about  2,890,000  francs  [=$557,770],  on  a  capital 
of  1,000,000  francs.  The  company  sold  during  the  year  700  tons 
of  Caoutchouc,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  on  hand  348,950 
kilograms  of  Caoutchouc  and  5990  of  ivory.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Societe  A  B  I  R  will  subscribe  two-thirds  of  the  proposed 
capital  of  600,000  florins  [=$241,200]  of  a  Netherlands  company 
formed  to  establish  a  plantation  of  rubber  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, for  which  purpose  an  amount  equal  to  180,000  florins 
has  been  held  in  reserve  from  the  profits  of  A  B  I  R  for  the  past 
business  year.  It  was  rumored,  recently,  that  the  Congo  Free 
State,  after  taking  over  the  exploitation  of  the  concession  of 
the  Societe  Anversoise  pour  le  Commerce  au  Congo,  intended 
to  also  take  in  hand  that  of  the  A  B  I  R,  but,  as  yet,  this  rumor 
has  not  been  confirmed.   Nevertheless,  all  this  points  to  the  in- 


tention of  the  Congo  state  to  control  more  fully  the  affairs  of 
the  concessionaire  companies. 

RUBBER  IN  ONE  MALAY  STATE. 
The  annual  report  of  the  British  official  resident  in  Negri 
Sembilan,  one  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  for  the  year  1903, 
notes  an  increased  interest  there  in  the  cultivation  of  Para 
rubber.  Exports  of  cultivated  rubber  for  the  year  amounted  to 
14  61  piculs  [  =  1948  pounds],  against  only  1  picul  [  =  133^3 
pounds]  in  1902.  The  value  stated  for  the  1903  exports  is 
$3714,  silver,  which,  at  recent  exchange  rates,  would  be  equal 
to  about  $1736,  or  88^  cents  per  pound.  A  considerably 
larger  output  is  expected  for  1904.  During  the  past  year  about 
20,000  acres  of  government  lands  were  applied  for,  to  be 
planted  to  rubber. =  =  Last  year  the  Tropica!  Agriculturist 
estimated  the  acreage  of  planted  rubber  in  Negri  Sembilan  at 
1500,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  Straits  Settlements  at  16.600.== 
During  the  year  the  Seremban  Estate  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
was  formed,  to  acquire  certain  rubber  planting  properties  at  a 
cost  of  £31,666  [  =  $154,103],  for  one  half  of  which  the  vendors 
accepted  shares  in  the  new  company. 

NEW    RUBBER    PLANTING   COMPANIES. 

The  Amapa  Rubber  Plantation  Co.  was  incorporated  May 
11,  1904,  under  Maine  laws,  with  $2,000,000  capital  authorized, 
to  be  in  a  position  to  engage  in  rubber  culture  in  Mexico,  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  The  directors  are  :  I.  L.Fairbanks 
(president  and  treasurer),  L.  A.  Burleigh,  and  J.  Berry,  Augus- 
ta, Maine ;  Rufus  T.  Goodell  and  Dean  L.  Robinson,  New 
York. 

=  Federal  Plantation  Co.,  incorporated  September  9,  1903, 
under  Maine  laws  ;  authorized  capital,  $2,000,000.  Directors: 
William  Vernon  Backus  (president),  William  Backus,  Sr.,  A.  E. 
Hyre,  Irma  Harms,  F.  H.  Coleman — all  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Organized  to  develop  a  rubber  plantation  adjoining  those  of 
the  Mexican  Investment  and  Manufacturing  Co.  and  The  Im- 
perial Plantation  Co.,  both  of  Cleveland,  both  mentioned  more 
fully  hitherto  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  and  all  owned 
by  the  same  interests. 

=  Boston  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  incorporated  July  8,  1904, 
under  Maine  laws;  capital,  $300,000.  Incorporators:  Horace 
Mitchell  (president  and  clerk),  Kittery,  Maine;  A.  M.  Meloon 
(treasurer),  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire;  M.  G.  Mitchell,  Kit- 
tery ;  Horace  E.  Bragdon,  East  Boston,  Massachusetts;  El- 
bert K.  Sherman,  Newtonville,  Mass.  ;  Thomas  M.  Durell,  Som- 
erville,  Mass. 

=  EI  Guapotal  Rubber  Plantation  Co.,  incorporated  June  29, 
1904,  under  Wisconsin  laws.  Incorporators:  Henry  P.  Hohel, 
Henry  C.  Schaper  and  Henry  Hannan  ;  office  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. 

RUBBER   PLANTING   COMPANY   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co.,  New  York=  Plantation  Rubio 
Illustrated.  [A  series  of  photographic  views,  to  accompany  the  report 
by  Grosvenor  Calkins,  official  inspector,  reviewed  in  The  India  Rubber 
World,  May  1,  1904 — page  271].     4.4  pages. 

The  Consolidated  Ubero  Plantations  Co.,  Boston .=  The  Tropical 
News,  June,  1904.  [Containing  Report  of  the  Inspector,  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Baylis,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  ]     16  pages. 

ColUeo  Sugar  Plantation  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  =Coliseo  Jour- 
nal, No.  1 — June,  1004. 

Batavia  Co  ,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  =(a)  Annual  Report  No. 
I.  Batavia  Plantation.  By  Ben  L.  Edgarton,  Inspector.  31  pages. 
(/•)  Annual  Bulletin,  No.  1 — July  I,  1904,     12  pages. 

Mexican  Rubber  Co.  of  Providence  (Rhode  Island).  =  (<;)  Life  as  it  is 
in  Old  Mexico.  Facts  Regarding  Cultivated  Rubber.  64  pages,  (b) 
Report  of  William  B.  Wofford,  Tropical  Agriculturist.     5  leaves. 
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Exhibit  of  The  Banner  Rubber  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  World's  Fair. 


THE  Banner  Rubber  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  are  showing  the 
world  how  their  products  are  made,  by  working  a  full 
"  ticket  "  on  boots,  arctics,  and  overshoes,  in  their  own  factory, 
in  the  Palace  of  Manufactures  at  the  World's  Fair.  This  com- 
pany has  a  floor  space  12  X  32  feet,  in  Block  22  a,  in  the  south- 
ern section  of  the  building.  The  booth  is  12  X  35  feet,  and 
15  feet  high.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  company  to 
operate  a  fully  equipped  rubber  factory  on  the  fair  grounds,  but 
lack  of  space  for  the  heavy  machinery  required  in  preparation 
of  the  rubber,  and  for  the  vulcanizing  outfit,  made  this  imprac- 
ticable. The  work  done  in  this  booth,  therefore,  begins  with 
the  receipt  of  the  prepared  rubber  from  the  company's  factory 
outside  of  the  fair  grounds,  after  which  the  work  of  making 
footwear  proceeds  until  the  products  are  ready  for  vulcanizing, 
when  they  are  carted  to  the  factory. 

There  are  enough  people  at  work  at  the  exhibit,  however,  to 
show  the  public  how  rubber  shoes  are  made  "  in  the  Banner 
company  way."  A  comprehensive  idea  of  the  material  used 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  exhibit,  by  a  study  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  booth,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  raw  mate- 
rial.    The  general  plan  is  open,  of  course,  which  permits  the 


exhibitors  to  bring  out  some  unique  effects.  The  rubber  cov- 
ered columns  supporting  the  arches  rest  at  the  bottom  on  a 
half  "biscuit"  of  the  crude  article,  and  at  the  top  they  are  capped 
with  the  other  half  inverted.  Washed  and  dried  Para  rubber 
covers  all  the  plain  parts,  and  the  entire  booth  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  built  up  from  stock  from  the  calender.  Designs 
worked  out  with  heels,  soles,  etc.,  are  used  on  the  panels  for 
ornamentation. 

An  unrefutable  argument  for  the  toughness  of  the  soles  of 
the  "  Buckskin  "  boots  is  shown  by  an  actual  test  in  one  part  of 
the  exhibit.  A  strip  two  inches  wide  is  cut  from  the  sole  of  a 
boot  suspended  by  the  heel,  which  has  sustained  a  weight  of 
1 10  pounds.  The  loosened  strip  is  stretched  to  more  than  dou- 
ble its  original  length,  and  is  held  in  that  position  by  a  fasten- 
ing to  the  floor.  A  strip  of  the  same  width  cut  from  another 
shoe  is  shown  supporting  the  weight  of  a  ten  pound  flatiron, 
and  is  stretched  to  a  double  length. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  rubber  shoe 
making  has  ever  been  shown  at  any  large  exposition.  Indeed, 
no  large  exposition  has  ever  before  been  held  in  a  city  where  a 
rubber  shoe  factory  was  located. 
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RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  Compagnie  pour  le  Commerce  et  l'Industrie  du 
Caoutchouc  (Brussels)  have  successfully  placed  an  issue 
of  1800  shares,  in  accordance  with  a  decision  at  a  recent  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  company  to  create  3000  new  shares  to  pay 
for  the  newly  acquired  factory  of  the  Societe  Anonyme  Cen- 
trale  Beige,  at  Alost,  and  to  provide  necessary  funds  for  running 
expenses.  Part  of  the  shares  created  being  given  in  payment 
for  the  property  acquired,  there  remained  but  1800  to  offer  to 
the  old  stockholders.  The  profits  realized  during  the  half  year 
ending  June  30  last  will  give  a  profit  of  9  francs  on  each  share 
of  capital  stock.  The  anticipated  profits  of  the  next  half  year 
can  be  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  debts  as  to  es- 
tablish still  more  firmly  the  financial  condition  of  the  enter- 
prise. Since  1898,  the  year  in  which  it  was  organized,  the 
company  has  shown  from  its  successive  balance  sheets  a  con- 
stantly increasing  prosperity,  as  shown  by  the  table  following: 

Profits  (Francs).  Dividends. 

Year.  Gross.  Net.  Preferred.     Ordinary. 

1899 155.331  99.460  6.30  1.75 

1900 207, lot  126,609  6.30  1.95 

1901 208,041  111,503  6.  1.50 

1902    365.879  244,030  6.50  2.25 

1903 463,260  345,220  3.  4.50 

RUBBER    GOODS    EXPORTS    FROM    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Official  statement  of  values  for  the  six  months  ended  J  une 
30  of  the  last  three  years : 

1903.  1903.  1904. 

Boots  and  shoes £  69,642         £  84,826         £  99,203 

Other  sorts 532.836  585,832  592. S35 

Total £602,478      £670,658         £692,835 

Exports  of  rubber  footwear  during  the  periods  above  stated 
were  55,751  dozen  pairs  in  1902;  74,304  dozen  pairs  in  1903; 
and  86,605  dozen  pairs  in  1904. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  waterproof  apparel.  The 
values  of  exports  of  apparel  "  waterproofed  by  any  process  " 
[rubber  or  other]  were:  ^123,379  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1902;  ^148,164  for  1903;  j£i37.775  for  '9°4. 

NOTES. 

The  director  of  the  Continental  Caoutchouc-und  Gutta- 
percha-Co.,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  Herr  Adolf  Prinzhorn,  who 
was  born  in  Diepholz,  has  been  made  an  honorary  citizen  of 
that  village,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  village  council,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  founding  there  of  various  institutions  by 
means  of  which  Herr  Prinzhorn  has  shown  his  interest  in  the 
development  of  his  native  place. 

=  The  Continental  Caoutchouc-  und  Guttapercha-  Co.  (Han- 
over, Germany)  have  concluded  a  loan  of  2,000,000  marks,  at 
4  per  cent.,  with  the  following  banking  houses  :  Bernhard  Cas- 
par, B.  Magnus,  Mendel  &  Rosenthal,  and  D.  Peretz,  of  Han- 
over. The  loan  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new 
buildings  and  enlarging  the  works  in  general. 

=The  Mitteldeutsche  Gummiwaren-Fabrik  Louis  Peter 
(Frankfurt  a/M.,  Germany)  is  represented  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  under  the  name  of  the  Peter 
Union  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.  Mr.  Richard  Brockemiihl  is  in 
charge.  The  exhibit  is  devoted  chiefly  to  Peter's  Union  pneu- 
matic tire  and  patent  double  rim. 

=The  Prager  Gummiwaaren-Fabrik  Actiengesellschaft  (Vy- 
socan,  Austria),  having  been  liquidated,  its  factory  will  continue 
to  be  operated  by  the  Oesterreichisch-  Amerikanische  Gummi- 
fabriks  Aktiengesellschaft  (Vienna).  The  factory  belonged  to 
the  latter  company  prior  to  1897,  when  it  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  independent  company  organized  for  the  purpose. 


THE  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut) issue  a  new  catalogue  of  Automobile  Tires,  devoted 
to  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  Dunlop  detachable  and  Hart- 
ford clincher  styles  of  tire — both  pneumatics— and  the  Turner 
solid  tire.  Incidentally  some  good  rules  for  the  care  of  tires 
are  given.  [7}i'  X  4Ji"-  24  pages.]  =A  handsome  folder  is 
entitled  The  Perfected  Dunlop  Detachable  Automobile  Tire. 
[6"  X  7lA".    6  pages.] 

The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  send  us  a  hand- 
somely got  up  and  very  complete  illustrated  and  priced  cata- 
logue of  their  line  of  Hose.  It  embraces  much  information  of  a 
practical  character  regarding  rubber  hose  in  general,  while  call- 
ing attention  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the  products  of  this 
company.  [5"X7".  56  pages.]  Another  catalogue  from  the 
same  house,  prepared  on  similar  lines,  is  devoted  to  Molded 
Goods,  of  which  a  great  variety  are  mentioned.  [5"X7".  20 
pages.] 

G  &  J  Tire  Co.  (Indianapolis,  Indiana)  issue  a  handsome 
brochure  entitled  "  Home  of  the  G  &  J  Tire,"  illustrating,  by 
means  of  excellent  half  tone  cuts,  the  various  processes  of  mak- 
ing tires  in  the  company's  factory.  We  have  seen  no  better 
illustrations  relating  to  this  particular  industry.  The  text  be- 
gins with  a  description  of  the  rubber  in  its  crude  state,  and  ex- 
plains how  it  is  brought,  finally,  into  shape  as  a  pneumatic  tire, 
for  bicycle  or  automobile.     [(>}("  X  8^".     16  pages.] 

C.J.  Bailey  &  Co.  (No.  22  Boylston  street,  Boston)  have 
brought  out  a  new  catalogue  of  "  Everything  in  Rubber 
Goods,"  which  they  carry  in  wholesale  and  retail.  It  includes 
Bailey's  rubber  brushes  and  other  toilet  articles,  massage  roll- 
ers, footholds,  ribbed  back  rubbers,  and  "  Won't  Slip  "  tires, 
and  all  the  other  Bailey  patented  specialties,  together  with  a 
general  line  of  druggists'  sundries  and  articles  in  rubber  for 
household  use,  ending  with  mackintoshes  and  other  waterproof 
clothing.  [3ii''X7H"-  I0°  pages. ]^  =  Bailey  "Won't  Slip" 
Clincher  and  Single  Tube  Motor  Carriage  Tires.  [3"X6".  4 
pages.] 

The  Ohio  Rubber  Co.  (Cleveland  and  Cincinnati)  issue  a 
new  edition  of  their  illustrated  catalogue  of  Storm  Proof 
Clothing,  which,  as  usual  is  made  attractive  by  illustrations  of 
tasteful  new  styles.  The  catalogue  embraces  Stoughton  mack- 
intoshes, Priestley  Cravenette  raincoats,  rubber  surface  cloth- 
ing, and  such  specialties  as  horse  covers,  dash  aprons,  camp 
blankets,  and  the  like.  [4"  X  9".  16  pages].  An  8  page 
price  list  accompanies  the  catalogue. 

The  Hoggson  &  Pettis  Manufacturing  Co. (New  Haven, 
Connecticut),  who  advertise  in  this  journal  rubber  manufac- 
turers' supplies,  number  among  their  specialties  the  Sweet- 
land  Chuck,  suited  for  a  wide  range  of  machine  shop  work, 
and  to  which  is  devoted  the  principal  portion  of  the  com- 
pany's Catalogue  No.  7,  dated  July,  1904.  [4*4"  x  7".  54 
pages.] 

ALSO    RECEIVED. 

Knickerbocker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago.  =  Bath  Luxury.  [Re- 
ferring to  Knickerbocker  rubber  fountain  brushes.]     16  pages. 

Webster  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York.  =  Belt  Convey- 
ing appliances.     Catalog  No.  21.     76  pages. 

Tredair  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  =Tred-Air  Rubber  Heel.  4  pages. 
Tred-Air  Heel  Cushions.     4  pages. 

De  Vilbiss  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  =  Atomizers,  Nebu- 
lizers, Dental  Syringes.     12  pages. 

Vapor  Shower  Bath  Co.  Rochester,  New  York.=A  Story  of  the  Im- 
proved "  Perfection  "  Bath.     20  pages. 
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OUTING   OF  THE  NEW   ENGLAND   RUBBER  CLUB. 


THE  Midsummer  Outing  of  the  New  England  Rubber 
Club  occurred  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  when  the  associa- 
tion became  for  the  third  time  the  guests  of  the 
Country  Club,  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  The  day 
was  perfect,  although  the  morning  hours  were  showery,  and  at 
one  time  there  was  a  prospect  of  rain.  The  members  and  their 
guests  assembled  early  in  the  day  at  the  Hotel  Touraine,  Bos- 
ton, where  17  automobiles  were  in  waiting  to  convey  a  party  of 
about  100  to  the  beautiful  Clyde  Park,  where  the  Country  Club 
is  located.  The  automobile  run  through  the  Fenway  gave  the 
out  of  town  members  a  splendid  opportunity  to  view  the  park 
system  of  Massachusetts.  The  rubber  men  had  already  learned 
to  appreciate  fully  what  the  magnificently  equipped  Country 
Club  offers  in  the  way  of  beautiful  surroundings,  opportunities 
for  athletic  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  the  great  hospitable 
mansion  provided  with  all  creature  comforts. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination,  therefore,  the  members  and 
their  guests  immediately  made  themselves  at  home,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  enjoyment  of  the  program  for  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  various  committees 
of  the  Rubber  Club.  In  all  125  persons  participated  in  the  day's 
enjoyment,  of  whom  107  made  the  automobile  run  through 
Brookline.  It  appears  that  more  than  half  the  members  of  the 
Club  attended,  although  this  is  the  period  in  the  year  when 
many  are  away  at  their  summer  cottages,  or  otherwise  avail- 
ing themselves  of  a  summer  respite  from  business.  Of  the 
total  list,  the  secretary  reports  that  less  than  a  dozen  failed  to 
respond  to  the  notice  of  the  outing,  indicating  the  lively  inter- 
est of  the  members  in  the  affairs  of  the  Club. 

The  sports  committee  had  prepared  an  excellent  program 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  took  advantage  of  it.  There 
was  golf  and  baseball  and  bowling  on  the  green  in  the  way  of 
outdoor  sports,  while  indoors  provision  was  made  for  ping 
pong,  billiards,  pool.  etc. 

The  golfers  got  off  early  in  the  day  and  had  finished  the 
eighteen  holes  by  4  o'clock,  the  scores,  which  appear  further 
on,  telling  the  whole  story. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  day  was  the  baseball  game,  be- 
tween nines  representing  the  manufacturers  and  selling  agents, 
on  one  side,  and  the  rubber  importers  and  brokers  on  the  other. 
The  nines  were  made  up  as  follows  : 


MANUFACTURERS. 

E.  B.  Pear=on,  2b. 
N.  L.  Greene,  ib. 
W.  E.  Barker,  p 

F.  D.  Balderston,  3b. 
O.  A.  Barnard,  s.s. 
W.  H.  Palmer,  1  1. 
W.  F.  Stevens,  c.f. 

G.  H.  Mayo.  r.f. 
H.  P.  Allen,  c. 


IMPORTERS. 
A.  W.  Stedman.  s.s. 
E.  E.  Wadbrook,  ib. 
E.  G.  Chadwick,  c.f. 
W.  J.  Kelley,  c. 
J.  Kiley,  p. 
J.  F.  Dunbar,  2b. 
W.  C.  Coleman,  r.f. 
R.  E.  Paine,  3b. 
G.  E.  Habick,  l.f. 

The  Importers  faced  Barker  with  Stedman  the  first  man  up. 
He  retired  on  strikes,  after  which  followed  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram in  which  two  runs  were  scored.  In  their  turn  at  the  bat, 
the  Manufacturers  scored  four  runs,  and  from  that  time  on  they 
had  an  easy  time  of  it  and  won  by  14  to  5.  Stedman  ap- 
peared on  the  field  with  his  little  boy's  baseball  outfit,  sewed 
upon  a  business  suit  which,  while  adding  to  his  picturesque- 
ness,  somewhat  handicapped  him  in  making  fast  plays.  Presi- 
dent Apsley,  with  a  red,  white,  and  blue  sunshade,  kept  tabs 
on  the  strikes  and  balls  behind  the  pitchers.  His  decisions 
were  never  for  a  moment  questioned,  except  once  when  Kelley, 


burlesquing  the  tough  professional,  delighted  the  onlookers  by 
vigorously  condemning  a  close  ruling. 

THE    SCORE. 

Manufacturers 4     o     o     2     4     4     0—14. 

Importers 2     1     o     o     1     1     o—  5. 

Balttrics  -Manufacturers:  Barker  and  Allen  ;  Importers,  Kiley  and  Kelley. 

The  bowling  was  on  the  greens  directly  in  front  of  the  club- 
house, enabling  those  who  did  not  wish  to  play  to  watch  the 
ancient  game  from  the  piazza.  Fully  30  were  on  the  greens 
at  one  time,  either  watching  or  indulging  in  the  sport.  No 
scores  were  kept ;  at  least  the  winners  requested  that  none  be 
published,  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  lost. 

Following  the  field  games,  the  banquet  took  place  at  7 
o'clock  two  rooms  being  utilized  and  an  additional  table  spread 
on  the  broad  piazza.  All  the  guests  were  comfortably  seated 
and  the  dinner  set  before  them  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  Club.  The  orchestra  of  the  Lynn  Cadet  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  S.  S.  Lurvey,  rendered  a  choice  program  during 
the  hour  and  a  half  devoted  to  the  dinner,  interspersed  with 
the   singing   of  popular  selections  by   members   of  the  Club  • 

Dinner  finished.  President  L.  D.  Apsley  called  upon  Mr.  W. 

E.  Barker,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  sports,  who  in  a  jovial 
speech  named  the  winners  of  the  day's  games  and  presented 
the  prizes.  Each  of  the  fortunate  ones  stepped  to  the  head 
table  and  received  the  trophy  to  which  he  was  entitled,  amid  a 
salvo  of  cheers.  The  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  F.  D.  Balder- 
ston, W.  E.  Barker,  F.  H.  Jones,  E.  H.  Clapp,  W.  J.  Kelley, 
and  S.  L.  Gillette. 

The  golf  scores  follow  : 

Hand-  Hand- 

CLASS  A.           Gross,  icap.  Net.  CLASS  B.           Gross,  icap.  Net. 

F.  D.  Balderston  95  15  80       E.  H.  Clapp 97  18  75 

W.  E.   Barker...  98  16  82       W.  J.  Kelley 107  18  89 

F.  H.  Jones 91  8  83  S.   L.  Gillette.  ..  102  10  92 

J.  F.  Dunbar... 104  18  86  O.A.Barnard..   96  t  94 

H.  E.  Mason  ...  95  8  87       N.L.Green no  10  100 

E.  E.  Wadbrook.  104  16  88  G.  E.  Habick.  ..  134  18  116 

No  cards— J.  E.  Page,  W,  H.  Gleason. 

Hand- 
GUESTS.  Gross,     icap.    Net. 

L.  T.   Sawyer. . .    94  18  72 

Andy  Highlands.   79  6  73 

George  C.  Dutton  81  6  75 

A.  G.   Wood 103  28  75 

E.  Kempshall. . .   91  16  75 

A.  L.  Johnson  . .   8S  8  80 

N.  H.  Seeley  ...   98  14  84 

John  Abbott 102  14  88 

A.  L.  Aldiich...u8  28  90 

J.  H.     oyle 101  10  91 

No  cards— G.  W.  R,  Hill,  M.  C.  Bourne  and  W.  E.  Page. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Country  Club,  and  after 
singing  "  America"  the  members  dispersed,  enthusiastic  over 
the  success  of  their  outing. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  will  appear 
a  fine  picture  of  those  who  were  present,  grouped  on  the  steps 
of  the  Country  Club. 

In  addition  to  the  17  automobiles  furnished  by  a  Boston 
company  for  the  use  of  the  Club,  the  following  members  put 
their  private  cars  in  commission:  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  two; 
William  H.  Mayo,  two;  Harry  U.  True,  Eugene  H.  Clapp,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Stedman,  George  R.  Alley.  By  special  request  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Country  Club,  there  were  no  daily 
newspaper  reports  of  the  outing,  but  this  request  did  not  apply 
to  trade  papers. 
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RUSSIAN  TAX  ON  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

IT  appears  that  the  decree  of  the  Russian  government,  im- 
posing an  export  daty  on  rubber  scrap,  to  which  The 
India  Rubber  World  has  referred  more  than  once,  has  gone 
into  effect.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  new  Russian  customs  tariff 
confirmed  by  the  Emparor  on  January  13.  1903.  with  a  view  to 
its  going  into  effect  when  the  occasion  might  arise.  The 
India  Rubber  World  is  in  receipt  of  the  Odessa  District 
Gazette,  an  official  publication  for  the  political  district  of  which 
Odessa  (Russia)  is  the  capital,  of  the  date  of  June  15,  1904 
(corresponding  to  June  27,  Western  time),  stating  that  on 
April  12  the  E.nperor  ordered  that  the  new  tariff  be  put  in 
force.  While  the  new  bill  thus  became  a  law  on  April  12,  it 
could  not  be  enforced  in  any  district  until  officially  published 
therein,  and  the  publication  above  alluded  to  renders  the  law 
valid  as  regards  Odessa,  the  port  whence  very  large  exports  of 
rubber  scrap  are  made.  It  may  be  added  that  early  in  July  im- 
porters in  New  York  became  aware  that  an  export  duty  was 
being  levied  on  rubber  scrap  at  Riga,  a  port  on  the  Baltic  sea. 
For  several  months  certain  importers  at  New  York  had  in- 
cluded in  their  contracts  for  delivery  of  Russian  scrap  rubber  a 
stipulation  that  the  same  should  be  cancelled  by  the  taking  ef- 
fect of  the  Russian  export  duty. 

The  rate  of  the  duty  is  1  ruble  50  copecks  per  Russian  pood 
[  =  36  pounds],  being  equivalent  to  about  $21  46  cents  per  1000 
pounds,  or  a  little  over  2)i  cents  per  pound. 

The  opinion  prevails  at  New  York  that  the  effect  of  the  duty 
will  be  not  only  to  render  prices  for  Russian  scrap  firmer,  but 
to  advance  prices  so  soon  as  a  revival  of  demand,  after  the  sum- 
mer months,  leads  to  a  resumption  of  imports  on  an  active 
scale.  It  is  not  felt  that  the  total  amount  of  the  duty  will  be 
added  to  the  import  prices  of  Russian  scrap,  but  certainly  a 
portion  of  it,  and  probably  half.  It  is  considered  that  foreign 
scrap  is  a  necessity,  and,  therefore,  that  enough  must  be  paid 
for  it  to  render  its  collection  profitable.  Doubts  are  expressed 
whether  the  collection  of  much  of  the  sc/ap  now  exported 
from  Russia  would  afford  any  profit  if  the  tax  of  2%  cents  a 
pound  were  paid  by  the  exporter. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  total  imports  of  rubber 
scrap  into  the  United  States  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  and 
also  the  amounts  direct  from  Russia.  The  table  also  specifies 
the  imports  from  Germany,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  known 
to  originate  in  Russia,  the  figures  denoting  pounds: 

[899-1900.         1900-01.  1901-02.  1902-03. 

Total   Imports 19,093,547     15,235.235     22,991,900     24,659,394 

From  Russia 5,047,516       6,212,705       8,536,237     10,454,897 

From  Germany 9,810,311        5,797,120       8,716,907       7,290,020 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  appear  that  Russia  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  derive  a  handsome  income  from  her  exports  of  rubber 
scrap,  considering  that  the  rate  equals  $21,458.30  per  million 
pounds.  It  is  possible  that,  in  view  of  the  new  conditions, 
there  may  be  larger  direct  shipments  to  the  United  States  in 
future,  instead  of  via  German  ports. 


AKRON  AS  A  RUBBER  CENTER. 


AN  unnamed  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  July  17,  in  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  rubber  industry,  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  the  city  of  Akron,  Ohio,  as  one  of  the  largest  rub- 
ber centers  in  the  world.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.'s  factory  is 
mentioned  as  the  pioneer  rubber  works  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  its  growth  is  recounted  from  the  time  when  it 
found  sufficient  room  "  in  a  little  one  story  building  which  could 
be  completely  hidden   in  the  firm's  present  large  factory." 


"  As  the  business  of  this  pioneer  company  increased,"  the 
writer  continues, "other  wide  awake  men  became  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and  as  the  demand  grew  more  and 
more  capital  was  invested,  until  at  present  there  are  twenty- 
three  rubber  factories  there,  and  Akron  is  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  '  Rubber  City.' 

"  Many  people  wonder  what  natural  advantages  Akron  offers 
as  a  home  for  rubber  factories,  and  there  can  be  but  one  answer 
— there  are  none.  It  is  an  inland  city,  and  every  pound  of  rub- 
ber used  must  be  shipped  there  from  the  importers  in  seaport 
cities.  Labor  there  is  no  cheaper  than  in  other  places.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  rubber  manufacturers  realize  the  im- 
portance of  locating  in  a  city  where  they  may  get  skilled  labor 
without  having  to  import  it. 

"A  large  majority  of  the  workmen  in  rubber  factories  are 
adepts  at  the  business,  and  when  rubber  factories  get  a  rush 
order  there  is  an  instant  demand  for  men  of  this  class.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  secure 
skilled  workmen  from  other  cities  fora  job  of  perhaps  a  month's 
duration,  so  the  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  locate  their  plants  in  a 
city  where  they  are  assured  of  skilled  workers  the  year  round. 

"  When  one  factory  is  without  orders  it  lays  off  its  men,  and 
other  factories  pick  them  up.  Thus  a  skilled  rubber  worker  is 
always  assured  of  a  position  when  he  lives  in  a  city  of  many  rub- 
ber factories.  An  instance  of  the  practical  working  of  this  law 
of  supply  and  demand  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1903.  The 
plant  of  the  India  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  caught  fire  one  after- 
noon about  3  o'clock,  and  was  totally  destroyed,  throwing  all  of 
its  employes  out  of  work,  but  even  while  the  firemen  were  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  to  save  the  plant,  representatives  of  the  other 
rubber  factories  there  were  buttonholing  the  employes  and  en- 
gaging their  services. 

"  More  than  400  of  them  were  again  at  work  the  next  morn- 
ing. Two  days  later  rubber  men  from  the  East  and  West  went 
to  Akron  to  secure  workmen  from  the  destroyed  plant,  only  to 
find  that  they  had  been  eagerly  snapped  up  by  Akron  manufac- 
turers and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  city." 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  MADE  IN  JAPAN. 

WHATEVER  artificial  limbs  the  Japanese  may  require  as 
a  result  of  the  war  now  in  progress  with  Russia  will  be 
bought  from  their  own  makers,  in  the  opinion  of  an  American 
manufacturer  interviewed  by  the  New  York  Sun.  This  manu- 
facturer, apparently  A.  A.  Marks,  of  New  York,  stated  that  his 
house  had  ceased  to  receive  any  orders  from  Japan,  where  the 
artificial  limbs  made  by  him  had  been  imitated  in  every  detail. 
Even  the  Marks  catalogue,  an  extensive  volume,  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese,  and,  with  the  illustrations  reproduced,  was 
made  to  do  duty  in  advertising  the  Japan- made  artificial  limbs. 
"And  now,"  said  the  American,  "with  artificial  limbs  made  in 
their  own  country,  the  Japanese  will  buy  no  other.  For  they 
are  an  intensely  patriotic  people,  and  however  good  ours  may 
be,  and  whether  their  own  may  be  good  or  bad,  the  Japanese 
requiring  an  artificial  limb  will  buy  one  only  of  Japanese  make." 


Chicle  and  Chewing  Gum. — The  import  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  in  a  single  year  of  more  than  3,000,000 
pounds  of  Chicle  has  led  to  conjectures  as  to  the  number  of 
pieces  of  chewing  gum  this  weight  of  material  would  yield. 
But  it  appears  that  Chicle  is  far  from  constituting  the  chewing 
gums  of  commerce.  Thus  the  Druggists'  Circular  gives  a 
formula  for  chewing  gum,  using  Chicle  as  a  base,  in  which  the 
latter  substance  forms  but  13/^  per  cent,  of  the  mass,  by 
weight. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE. 


THE    VICTOR    RUBBER    CO.    REORGANIZED. 
^f^HE  rubber  factory  at  Snyderville,  established  and  oper- 
ated for  a  number  of  years  by  The  Victor  Rubber  Co. 
(Springfield,  Ohio),  has  been  acquired  by  a  new  corpo- 
ration, organized  under  Ohio  laws,  with  the  same  name. 
The  new  company  assumed  control  on  July  12,  on  which  date  the 
first  meeting  of  the  corporation  was  held  and  the  following  board 
elected  :  Henry  H.  Durr,  Daniel  H.  Snyder,  John  W.  Pohlman, 
H.  J.  Robben,  and  J.  S.  Holliday.     The  following  officers  were 
then  elected  : 

President — Henry  H.  DuRR. 
Vice  President— -Daniel  H.  Snyder. 
Secretary — John  W.  Pohlman. 
Treasurer — H.  J.  RoitBKN. 

Mr.  Durr  has  been  (or  several  years  connected  with  the  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Tire  Co.,  latterly  traveling  for  them,  with 
headquarters  at  Akron,  Ohio.  He  is  reported  to  be  the  larg- 
est stockholder  in  the  new  company.  President  Durr  informed 
The  India  Rubber  World  on  July  13:  "The  company  has 
commenced  partial  operation  and  expects  to  be  in  complete 
operation  shortly  after  August  1." 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  CO. — DIVIDEND. 
The  board  of  directors,  at  a  meeting  on  July  7,  declared  a 
dividend  of  1)4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company 
from  the  net  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  April  1,  to 
stockholders  of  record  on  August  31,  payable  September  15. 
This  is  the  second  dividend  of  i}4  per  cent,  declared  since  the 
suspension  of  dividends  in  1901,  the  first  having  been  paid  on 
June  1 5  last.  The  forthcoming  dividend  will  require  §352,882. 50. 
A  statement  has  emanated  from  the  offices  of  the  company  that 
the  net  earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
exceeded  by  about  $500,000  the  amount  needed  for  the  dividend. 
The  various  factories  have  been  run  at  full  capacity  for  most  of 
the  time. 

RUBBER  PLANT  FOR  AN  ASBESTOS  WORKS. 
The  Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.  (Ambler,  Pennsylvania),  ex- 
tensive manufacturers  of  a  great  variety  of  asbestos  products, 
are  about  to  install  a  plant  for  working  the  rubber  utilized  in 
some  of  their  asbestos  packings,  instead  of  buying  the  same 
from  rubber  manufacturers.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  Amer- 
ican asbestos  goods  factory  with  its  rubber  department,  al- 
though in  Europe  the  manufacture  of  asbestos  and  rubber 
products  is  carried  on  together  in  a  number  of  establishments. 

CHEAP   SUBSTITUTES    FOR    RUBBER    STAMPS. 

The  stamps  of  printers'  roller  composition  used  by  the 
United  States  postal  department  are  supplied  by  Benjamin 
Chambers,  of  Lodge,  Virginia,  who  has  been  a  successful  bidder 
on  such  goods  for  several  years.  Among  the  contracts  awarded 
by  the  department  to  Mr.  Chambers  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1  was  one  for  3000  composition  stamps  at  36  cents 
per  dozen,  the  charge  not  including  the  brass  sockets  for  hold- 
ing the  stamps,  and  the  molds  being  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

RUBBER    MEN    HAVE    A    HANDSOME     DINING    HALL. 

An  officers'  dining  hall  has  been  opened  in  the  main  office 
building  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.  (Hartford,  Con- 
necticut). It  is  a  commodious  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  and  tastefully  decorated,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  those  for  whom  it  has  been  designed,  besides 
facilitating  business  by  providing  a  daily  opportunity  for  the 


department  heads  to  come  together.  Such  an  institution  is  an 
innovation  in  Hartford,  and  it  is  said  to  be  regarded  with  much 
interest  by  other  manufacturers  in  that  city. 

MITZEL  RUBBER  CO.  TO  MOVE. 
The  Mitzel  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  engaged  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  in  making  seamless  and  dipped  rubber 
goods,  in  which  they  have  been  so  successful  as  to  have  out- 
grown already  their  original  premises,  have  accepted  a  favor- 
able proposition  from  the  town  of  Carrolton,  Ohio,  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  plant  there.  Tne  company  is  to  be  incorporated 
shortly,  with  an  increase  in  capital  to  permit  of  the  production 
of  a  full  line  of  rubber  goods.  The  amount  of  capital  is  men- 
tioned as  $100,000.  The  president  and  treasurer  is  to  be  Harvey 
F.  Mitzel,  the  founder  of  the  business,  and  who  until  last  au- 
tumn was  general  manager  of  the  Pure  Gum  Specialty  Co. 
(Barberton,  Ohio).  The  Mitzel  company  will  continue  to 
maintain  their  office  at  Akron.  They  are  now  receiving  esti- 
mates on  a  line  of  rubber  machinery  fur  their  new  requirements, 
and  have  plans  made  for  a  two  story  factory  building,  180X  4° 
feet,  and  also  for  an  additional  building  to  be  erected  a  little 
later. 

RUBBER    MACHINERY    PRODUCTION    AT    AKRON. 

Alexander  Adamson  (Akron,  Ohio)  has  been  busy  of  late 
with  rubber  factory  machinery.  Recent  orders  embrace  con- 
siderable work  for  the  new  Alkali  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron,  a 
large  order  for  molds  from  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  a  second 
44"  X  44"  press  for  the  Swinehart  Clincher  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  a  42"  wrapping  machine  for  the  Dayton  Rubber  Co.,  a 
io"X24  mixer  and  a  tubing  machine  for  the  N  Tire  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  and  an  experimental  mill  and  calender  for  the  Akron 
Dental  Rubber  Co.  The  Adamson  foundry  is  new  in  the  mill 
and  calender  line,  but  this  work  is  contemplated  from  now  on. 
with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  machines  produced, 
There  has  been  produced  at  this  plant  recently  an  electric 
safety  clutch,  particularly  adapted  for  machinery  such  as  is 
used  in  rubber  factories,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to 
the  rubber  trade. 

GOOD   RECORD   OF    "WON'T   SLIP"    TIRES. 

C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.  (Boston)  have  received  a  strong  testi- 
monial in  behalf  of  their  "  Won't  Slip  "  tire  from  A.  E.  Morri- 
son, the  winner  of  several  recent  contests  in  mountain  climbing 
in  automobiles.  At  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire,  on  July 
1 1,  he  entered  a  24  horsepower  Peerless  touring  car  in  a  moun- 
tain climb,  where  the  total  rise  was  6300  feet  in  eight  miles,  the 
grade  in  some  cases  being  23  per  cent,  and  won  by  a  margin  of 
8  minutes.  The  tires  used  were  34X4  inch  Bailey  "Won't 
Slip." 

MANUFACTURE    OF    RUBBER    BALLOONS. 

The  demand  for  toy  rubber  balloons,  rubber  balloons  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  and  such  like  goods,  though  it  has  become 
considerable  in  the  United  States,  is  still  supplied  for  the  most 
part  from  Europe.  An  estimate  by  one  firm  in  New  York  is 
that  the  imports  of  rubber  "  novelties,"  into  the  United  States 
reach  an  annual  value  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000,  though 
of  course  this  figure  does  not  relate  to  balloons  alone.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  manufacture  of  rubber  balloons  in  this  country  _ 
though  it  has  been  attempted  in  a  number  of  cases,  has  been 
confined  thus  far  to  a  single  establishment,  and  that  not  on  a 
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large  scale,  the  total  output  of  which,  in  this  line,  is  marketed 
by  a  New  York  notion  house.  The  rubber  used  in  these 
balloons  is  imported  in  the  form  of  cut  sheet,  from  Manchester, 
England. 

RUBBER    COMPANY    IN    TRENTON    SUED. 

William  H.  Skirm,  Jr.,  began  suit  in  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  July  20,  against  the  Em- 
pire Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  recover  $20,000,  claimed  to 
be  due  him  and  unpaid,  for  money  loaned  and  for  the  following 
items : 
Dividend  on    311    shares  of  the  company's   stock,   declared 

August  4,  1902  —  10  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  six  months.  $3,110.00 
Salary  as  secretary  and  agent  of  the  company,  April  1  to  May 

.'0,1903 444  44 

Sixty  shares  of  Campbell  Web  Co.  transferred  to  Edward  F. 

O'Brien  at  the  instance  of  the  Empire  company,  August 

16,1902 5,000.00 

Interest  on  the  above  items  to  July  14,  1904 91384 

Total $9,468.28 

GOOD  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 
The  rubber  season  thus  far  has  been  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory in  the  history  of  the  business  [says  the  Canadian  Shoe 
and  Leather  Journal,  for  July].  The  heavy  trade  done  in  rub- 
bers last  winter  and  spring  cleaned  up  stocks  to  an  extent 
never  accomplished  before,  and  retailers  took  heart  and  have 
bought  liberally.  The  possibility  of  a  further  reduction  of  the 
discount  had  the  effect  of  quickening  the  demand,  and  thus 
early  orders  have  been  very  large  this  year.  The  elimination 
of  jobs  and  the  removal  of  the  possibility  of  auctions  have  fur- 
ther cleared  the  situation,  with  the  result  that  the  rubber  busi- 
ness to-day  is  in  a  position  that  could  scarcely  be  conceived 
four  or  five  years  ago.  The  retail  trade  are  also  securing  bet- 
ter profits,  and  whereas  the  rubber  trade  was  once  considered 
the  rag  of  the  shoe  business,  it  is  now  considered  a  paying  de- 
partment.    This  is  most  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

IMPROVED  STITCHED  CANVAS  BELTING. 
A  specialty  of  the  Sawyer  Belting  Co.  (East  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts)  is  the  stitched  canvas  belting  which  they  have 
been  making  with  great  success  for  the  past  ten  years.  This 
belting  is  made  from  duck  woven  expressly  for  the  company 
and  constructed  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  strength 
and  the  least  possible  stretch.  The  belts  are  stitched  with 
strong  cord  in  rows  X  'nch  apart,  each  row  being  perfectly 
straight  the  entire  length  of  the  belt.  This  adds  greatly  to 
the  strength  and  insures  a  smooth  and  even  surface  and 
increased  traction  power.  These  belts  are  thoroughly  stretched 
before  leaving  the  factory  and  run  successfully  where  other 
belts  fail.  They  are  specially  adapted  for  woolen  mills,  dye 
works,  rolling  mills,  packing  houses,  brickyards,  saw  mills, 
paper  mills,  bleacheries,  threshers,  etc. 

VERDICT    FOR    A.    W.    FABER. 
[See  The  India  Ruuber  World,  June  i.  1904— page  322. 1 

In  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  on  July  19,  in  the  suit  of  A.  W.  Faber  v.  J.  Eber- 
hard  Faber,  heard  before  Judge  Ray,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
defendant  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  making,  selling,  or  ad- 
vertising'any  lead  pencils,  erasive  rubber,  or  rubber  bands  mark- 
ed "  Faber  "  or  "  Faber  Rubber  Co.  "  or  by  any  other  designa- 
tion employing  the  word  "  Faber,"  without  the  prefix  "  Eber- 
hard  "  or  "John  E."  or  "J.  Eberhard."  Also,  that  the  defend- 
ant make  an  accounting  of  any  goods  in  his  possession  marked 
in  such  manner  as  might  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  made 
by  the  house  of  A.  W.  Faber,  and  that  the  complainant  recover 
of  the  defendant  all  damages  which  he  may  have  sustained  from 
the  use  of  the  name  "  Faber  "  complained  of. 


HARTFORD  RUBBER  WORKS  CO. 
The  annual  conference  of  the  officers,  branch  managers,  and 
traveling  representatives  of  this  company  has  now  become  a 
much  appreciated  fixture  in  the  policy  of  the  company.  It  oc- 
curred this  year  on  July  18-20,  being  more  largely  attended 
than  in  any  former  year.  On  July  19  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  company  took  place,  resulting  in  the  reelection  of  the  offi- 
cial board  named  in  this  paper  last  month  [page  356].  Alto- 
gether, the  attendance  at  the  conference  was  as  follows  : 

OEFICIAL  B0AR1'. 

C.   H.  Dale,  President. 

William  Seward,  Jr.,  Vice  President. 

Justus  D.  Anderson,  Vice  President. 

Charles  A.  Hunter,  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Manufacturing. 

James  W.  Gilson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Henry  Plow,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

J.  E.  Tourtellotte,  General  Factory  Manager. 

H.  W.  Bigelow,  Superintendent. 

J.  P.  Krogh,  Chief  Accountant  and  Credits. 

W.  H.  Whalen,  General  Purchasing  Agent. 

C.  B.  Whittelsey,  General  Storekeeper. 

Stephen  Roberts,  Advertising  Agent. 

BRANCH    MANAGERS. 


New  York— E.  S.  Benson. 
New  York — uptown — E.   S.  Roe. 
Boston — E.  R.  Benson. 
Philadelphia— Franklin  Kesser. 
Buffalo — James  How. 
Cleveland — J.  B.  Kavanaugh. 


Detroit  —  E.  E.  McMaster. 
Chicago — S    E.  Gillard. 
Minneapolis — W.  C.  Dawdy. 
Denver— H.  E.  Field. 
San  Francisco — M.  J.  Tansey. 
Los  Angeles — H.  O.  Harrison. 


SALESMEN. 

E.  S.  Edwards,  special  automobile  tire  representative. 

R.  Clunan — Connecticut,  Vermont,  Massachusetts. 

H.  Severance — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  eastern  Mass- 

H.  Snyder — New  York  city  and  vicinity.  [achusetts. 

B.  Snowman— New  York  state. 

R.  H.  La  Porte — Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia. 
A.  W.  Kirk— South. 

D.  W.  Shattuck — Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakotas,  Iowa. 
A.  H.  Wikoff — Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky. 

C.  S.  Monson — Ohio. 

C.  C.  Harbridge— Chicago  and  Wisconsin. 

ALSO. 

M.  C.  Stokes  and  A.  O.  Holroyd,  of  the  Correspondence  Department 
at  Home  Office. 

Vice  President  J.  D.  Anderson  has  been  designated  manager 
of  the  company's  New  York  branch,  to  succeed  Robert  P. 
Parker,  with  headquarters  for  the  present  at  No.  97  Chambers 
street.  The  scope  of  the  position  has  been  enlarged,  Mr.  Ander- 
son having  charge  of  the  company's  sales  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE    TRANSACTIONS. 

United  States  Rubber  Co. : 


DATES. 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Sales. 

50 

810 

2,060 

1,895 

10,195 

High. 

■7<4 

'9% 

Low. 

Sales. 

High. 

bb<4 
tb% 
68  % 
72^ 
78^ 

Low. 

Week  ending  June  25 
Week  ending  July     1 
Week  ending  July     q 
Weekending  July  it 
Week  ending  July  23 

>6^ 
16 
16 

16  U 
18 

300 
1,225 

4.4OO 
4.337 
3,277 

66 
65  A 

68 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. : 


DATES. 


Week  ending  June  25 
Week  ending  July 
Week  ending  July  9 
Week  ending  July  16 
Week  ending  July  23 


Common. 

Sales. 

High. 

Low. 

200 

15^ 

ISH 

200 

xb% 

16 

300 

n'A 

16 

j    1,860 

18 

16 

3.800 

19^ 

17^ 

Prefbrrbd, 

Sales. 

High 

Low. 

200 

77K 

■nX 

120 

78 

-a 

I80 

77'i' 

T?H 

200 

78 

77l4 

875 

79'A 

78  'A 
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NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio),  July  2,  1904,  under 
Ohio  laws,  to  manufacture  rubber  goods  ;  capital,  $100,000.  In- 
corporators: Joseph  A.  Niehaus,  Joseph  Rielog,  John  W.  Pohl- 
man,  E.  P.  Lamping,  R.  C.  Cronin. 

=  United  Rubber  Sole  Shoe  Co.,  June  30,  1904,  under  Massa- 
chusetts laws  ;  capital  authorized,  $600,000,  represented  as  paid 
in  by  application  for  United  States  patent  for  rubber  soling 
boots  and  shoes.  Fayette  W.  Wheeler,  Maiden,  Mass.,  presi- 
dent;  Reuben  T.  Robinson,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  treasurer.  Mr, 
Wheeler,  a  lawyer  with  offices  in  Boston,  advises  The  India 
Rubber  World  that  the  company  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
make  their  plans  public. 

=  The  Alfred  H.  Smith  Co.,  July  6,  1904,  under  New  York 
laws;  capital,  $125,000.  To  continue  the  business  of  the  late 
Alfred  H.  Smith,  dealer  in  toilet  articles,  No.  84  Chambers  street' 
New  York,  including  importation  of  rubber  sponges.  Incor- 
porators: S.  D.  Smith,  R.  H.  Smith,  N.  M.  Smyth. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  L.  Candee  &  Co. 
(New  Haven,  Connecticut),  on  July  7,  the  following  officers 
were  reelected:  Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  president;  H.  Stuart 
Hotchkiss,  vice  president  and  secretary;  George  E.  Bailey, 
treasurer. 

=  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Easthampton  Rubber  Thread 
Co.  (Easthampton,  Massachusetts),  on  June  21,  L.  S.  Stowe  was 
reelected  president,  Frederick  T.  Ryder  treasurer,  and  F.  W. 
Pitcher  general  manager. 

=  The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  have  introduced  on  the  market 
a  line  of  fruit  jar  rings,  labeled  "  Gold  Seal,"  put  up  1  dozen  in 
a  carton  and  packed  2  gross  in  a  box. 

=The  factory  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.,  at  Olney- 
ville,  Rhode  Island,  which  has  been  closed  since  early  in  the 
month,  is  expected  to  resume  operation  on  August  15. 

=  Mr.  J.  E.  Spencer,  until  recently  purchasing  agent  for  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  (Dayton,  Ohio),  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  sales  for  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago. 

=  The  factory  of  the  La  Crosse  Rubber  Mills  Co.  (La  Crosse- 
Wisconsin)  resumed  work  on  July  11  with  a  full  force,  after 
having  been  closed  for  two  weeks  to  give  the  employes  a 
vacation. 

=  The  creditors  of  The  Combination  Rubber  and  Belting 
Co.,  bankrupt  (Bloomfield,  New  Jersey),  early  in  the  month  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  that  a  first  divi- 
dend, of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  on  their  claims,  would  be  de- 
clared on  luly  19. 

=  The  Duckwall-  Harman  Rubber  and  Supply  Co.  (Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana),  have  increased  their  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to 
$25  000.  The  business  of  the  company  dates  from  April,  1899, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1900  with  $8500  capital,  which  sum 
has  been  increased  successively  to  the  amount  named  above. 
The  company  are  selling  agents  in  their  territory  for  the  rub- 
ber products  of  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Co. 
(Akron,  Ohio). 

=  There  is  a  newspaper  report  to  the  effect  that  Frank  A. 
Magowan,  sometime  of  the  Trenton  rubber  industry,  was  at 
Milltown,  New  Jersey,  about  the  middle  of  July,  holding  "  con- 
ferences "  with  citizens  of  that  place  relative  to  reorganizing 
the  late  Milltown  India  Rubber  Co. 

=  There  is  no  rubber  in  the  "  Vulcanite  Rubber  Roofing" 
offered  by  the  Farley  &  Loetscher  Manufacturing  Co.  (Du- 
buque, Iowa).  It  is  made  of  wool  felt,  densely  compressed,  and 
saturated  and  coated  with  a  special  compound,  to  render  it 
fireproof  against  all  ordinary  roof  exposures. 


=  The  Mason  Regulator  Co.  (Boston)  have  issued  a  new 
price  list  of  parts  for  all  sizes  of  Mason  Reducing  Valves,  a 
copy  of  which  they  will  be  pleased  to  mail  on  application. 

=  Work  was  resumed  on  July  18,  at  the  factory  of  the  Lam- 
bertville  Rubber  Co.  (Lambertville,  New  Jersey),  after  a  brief 
shutdown  for  stocktaking  and  repairs.  The  mill  is  reported  to 
be  well  supplied  with  orders. 

=  The  directors  of  the  India  Rubber  and  Gutta  Percha  Insu- 
lating Co.  (Yonkers,  New  York)  on  July  1,  declared  a  dividend 
of  "i\i.  per  cent.,  payable  July  11. 

=  The  Sweet  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  (Batavia,  New  York)  have 
added  to  their  output  pump  valves  and  rubber  tired  truck 
wheels.  W.  F.  Stearns  has  been  made  superintendent  of  their 
factory. 

=  The  Union  Rubber  Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  jobbers  of  rubber 
goods  and  engineers'  supplies,  have  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Ohio  a  certificate  of  reduction  of  their  capital  stock 
from  $50,000  to  $10,000. 

=  F.  R.  Miiller  &  Co.,  long  established  as  India-rubber  and 
Gutta-percha  merchants,  at  Glasgow,  London,  and  Liverpool, 
have  opened  a  branch  house  in  New  York,  at  No.  108  Water 
street,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Wallace  L.  Gough. 

=  Boston  Rubber  Garment  Workers'  Union  No.  174  on  July 
3  ordered  a  strike  of  the  members  of  the  union  employed  by 
the  Cooperative  Rubber  Co.,  No.  175  Hanover  street,  and  at  a 
later  meeting  assessed  members  who  are  at  work  elsewhere  5 
per  cent,  of  their  wages  for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers.  Union 
No.  174  on  July  20  elected  Jacob  Glazer  president,  Samuel 
Starr  vice  president,  Gabriel  Jacobson  recording  secretary, 
Edward  Rosen  financial  secretary,  George  Garner  treasurer, 
and  Samuel  Schneider  sergeant  at  arms. 

=  In  an  interview  printed  in  the  Hartford  Post,  with  E.  D. 
Robbins,  mentioned  as  counsel  for  Lewis  D.  Parker,  until  lately 
president  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  it  was  intimated 
that  legal  proceedings  would  be  brought  in  behalf  of  his  client 
to  recover  damages  for  his  deposition  from  office.  A  later  issue 
of  the  Post  (July  13)  reports  the  matter  "  in  abeyance  for  the 
present  and  probably  for  some  time  in  the  future." 

=  W.  C.  Coleman  Co.,  dealers  in  scrap  rubber  and  second 
hand  rubber  machinery,  have  removed  to  Setauket,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  where  they  have  largely  more  space  than  was  avail- 
able at  their  New  York  city  location.  They  were  recently  the 
purchasers  of  the  crude  rubber  and  rubber  scrap  included  in 
the  effects  of  the  North  American  Rubber  Co.,  in  liquidation. 
Another  recent  purchase  of  scrap  by  them  amounted  to  400,000 
pounds,  which  is  a  large  transaction  in  scrap  when  not  includ- 
ing old  shoes. 

=  The  Manhattan  Web  Co.,  makers  of  elastic  webbing,  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  have  won  a  suit  against  the  Aquid- 
neck  National  Bank,  of  that  city,  under  unusual  circumstances. 
Having  been  a  New  York  corporation,  the  company  was  re- 
organized in  1899  under  a  New  Jersey  charter,  continuing  as 
before  to  do  their  banking  business  with  the  Aquidneck  insti- 
tution. On  February  30,  1900,  the  bank  held  notes  against  the 
Manhattan  Web  Co.  of  New  York,  and  against  E.  Read  Good- 
ridge,  its  treasurer,  aggregating  $7750,  which  were  paid  on  that 
date  with  a  check  on  the  same  bank  signed  by  Goodridge  as 
treasurer  of  the  reorganized  concern.  Shortly  afterward  a  new 
treasurer  was  elected  and  the  company's  account  with  the  bank 
was  closed.  About  a  year  ago  the  Manhattan  Web  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  brought  suit  against  the  bank  on  the  ground  that  their 
treasurer  in  1900  (Goodridge)  had  no  authority  to  draw  on  their 
account  to  pay  his  own  debts  or  those  of  the  old  corporation, 
and  on  June  14  last  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
company  for  the  amount  claimed  and  interest— §9758.50. 
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WHAT  "SERNAMBY"  MEANS. 


IN  writing  of  the  preparation  of  Pard  rubber,  the  United 
States  consul  at  Para,  Colonel  Louis  H.  Ayme,  says: 
"  The  sernamby  is  the  self  coagulated  rubber  which  remains 
in  the  cups  into  which  the  latex  exudes.  When  the  milk  is 
collected  the  tapper  pours  out  the  liquid  contents  into  a  large 
receptacle  that  he  carries  for  that  purpose.  Then  he  sweeps 
out  the  interior  of  the  cup  with  his  forefinger  to  get  what, 
though  liquid,  remains  in  the  cup.  There  is  still  a  film  of 
partly  coagulated  milk  in  the  cup.  This  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  several  days.  There  result  a  number  of  curious  little  cakes 
of  self  coagulated  latex  that  often  resemble  mussels  and  hence 
the  name  '  sernamby,'  which  in  an  Indian  tongue  means  '  mus- 
sel.' These  little  cakes  are  pressed  together  and  adhere  to 
each  other.  Sometimes  a  ball  is  formed  ;  more  often  it  is 
pressed  in  a  box.  To  the  cakes  are  added  strips  and  films 
from  the  trees.  Careful  collectors  do  not,  however,  strip  the 
film  from  the  incision  made  into  the  bark  and  which  always 
extends  to  the  wood — usually  indeed  into  the  wood— as  this 
film  protects  the  tree  from  a  borer  that  would  otherwise  lay 
its  eggs  in  the  cuts." 


RUBBER  DAM  FOR  REDUCING  FLESH. 


THERE  is  a  new  method  of  flesh  reducing  which  is  intend- 
ed only  for  people  addicted  to  athletics.  One  of  its  feat- 
ures is  the  fact  that  one  may  follow  it  without  attracting  atten- 
tion from  one's  friends. 

The  graceful  women  one  sees  at  Newport  riding  along  Ocean 
avenue,  playing  tennis  at  the  Casino,  or  on  the  links  at  the  golf 
club  may  all  the  time  be  taking  this  method  of  getting  thin,  al- 
though there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  their  appearance.  Men  who  ride 
cross-country  or  play  polo  may  be  simultaneously  following  this 
method  of  flesh  reduction,  although  nobody  would  suspect  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  women  of  New  York  smart  so- 
ciety who  are  noted  for  their  good  looks  and  athletic  figures, 
are  most  devoted  to  this  method  of  keeping  their  weight  down. 
Among  men  its  advocates  are  those  conspicuous  for  their 
athletic  figures  and  their  strength. 

This  new  method  of  melting  away  the  too  solid  pounds  is 
described  as  the  "  rubber  dam  "  system.  A  rubber  dam  is  the 
bit  of  rubber  fitted  by  dentists  about  a  tooth  on  which  they  are 
working,  to  keep  away  saliva  and  other  moisture.  The  rubber 
from  which  such  dams  are  made  comes  in  bolts  about  two-thirds 
of  a  yard  wide.  It  is  a  hard  rubber  cloth  and  is  sold  by  the  yard 
in  one  or  two  drug  stores. 

Persons  who  want  to  take  off  flesh  buy  four  or  five  yards  of 
this  material,  wrap  it  tightly  about  the  body,  and  to  keep  it  in 
place  put  on  a  tight  fitting  suit  of  silk  or  woolen  underwear, 
preferably  of  the  kind  called  the  combination.  This  is  only  the 
first  stage  of  the  rubber  dam  reduction  cure.  The  hardest  part 
is  still  to  come.  Once  the  rubber  is  in  place  there  must  come 
many  swift  sets  of  tennis,  hard  horseback  riding,  tether  ball 
playing,  or  some  equally  exacting  sport.  The  use  of  the  rubber 
wrappings  assists  the  action  of  the  skin,  makes  the  perspiration 
much  freer,  and  has  been  known  to  take  ofl  as  much  as  five  or 
six  pounds  in  one  day. 

Women  usually  wrap  the  rubber  about  the  body  from  the 
chest  down  to  the  knees.  Many  women  are  most  interested  in 
getting  rid  of  their  hips,  as  they  are  likely  to  show  stoutness 
first  there,  and  the  big  hipped  woman  is  not  at  all  in  the  style 
nowadays.  Such  women  wrap  the  rubber  dam  several  times 
around  the  hips  and  waist  to  devote  their  energies  to  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body. 


In  the  same  way,  men  who  think  they  are  getting  too  heavy 
over  the  hips  or  maybe  over  the  abdomen  wrap  the  rubber  only 
about  those  parts  that  they  are  anxious  to  attack. 

The  treatment  requires  nothing  in  the  way  of  diet,  although 
it  will  of  course  be  very  much  more  effective  if  fattening  foods 
and  liquids  are  avoided.  But  the  rubber  dam  devotees  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  follow  any  other  course  in  attempting  to  get  thin. 

The  treatment  is  not  expensive.  The  original  cost  of  the 
rubber  will  not  exceed  §4  in  any  case,  and  it  can  be  used  time 
and  time  again. 

There  used  to  be  complaints  that  patients  under  the  treat- 
ment might  take  cold,  but  that  happens  rarely  if  after  the  ex- 
ercise they  go  home  immediately  and  take  a  bath.  For  persons 
who  ride  or  play  tennis  the  new  treatment  is  splendidly  effect- 
ive, but  it  is  of  no  value  to  those  not  addicted  to  athletics. — New 
York  Sun. 


MORE   COLORADO   RUBBER   NEWS. 


OARA,  as  a  rubber  center,  is  threatened  with  a  rival  in  the 
-1  city  of  Buena  Vista,  Routt  county,  Colorado — in  the 
mountains,  near  the  northwestern  corner  of  that  state — the 
home  of  the  "  rabbit  brush  "  made  famous  as  a  rubber  producer 
by  so  many  conflicting  discoverers.  The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
estimates  that  "this  section  of  the  country  alone  can  supply 
rubber  for  the  world  for  the  next  25  years,"  though  it  fails  to 
say  where  rubber  is  to  come  from  afterwards. 

The  American  Crude  Rubber  Co.  promise  to  erect  at  Buena 
Vista  a  factory  for  the  extraction  of  rubber  from  the  marvelous 
shrubs,  to  be  operated  by  electric  power,  in  connection  with 
which  they  are  to  light  the  city  and  operate  an  electric  railway, 
the  necessary  franchises  having  been  granted  by  the  city. 

Buena  Vista  is  headquarters  for  a  new  company,  the  Colo- 
rado Rubber  and  Improvement  Co.,  organized  by  citizens  of 
Columbia,  Indiana,  under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  the  incorpora- 
tion papers  having  been  filed  May  23.  The  company  is  capi- 
talized at  $50,000,  and  was  expected  to  begin  producing  rubber 
by  July  1. 

The  press  very  generally  has  printed  the  following  despatch, 
regarding  which  The  India  Rubber  World  has  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  : 

City  of  Mexico,  June  6. — Fernand  Vivier,  a  Frenchman  and  an 
expert  in  rubber  culture,  has  discovered  a  plant  which  yields  abundant 
rubber.  Tests  of  the  plant  demonstrate  that  no  chemicals  are  needed, 
as  it  vulcanizes  easily.  There  is  already  a  large  demand  from  New 
York  for  the  product  of  the  new  discovery. 

This  report  evidently  is  based  upon  an  interview  with  Mon- 
sieur Vivier,  in  the  Mexican  Herald  of  June  1,  written  by  a  re- 
porter not  too  well  informed  in  regard  to  rubber.  We  should 
judge  from  the  report,  however,  that  the  plant  referred  to  is 
the  one  already  mentioned  in  these  pages  by  the  local  name  of 
"  guayule." 

Rubber  Shoe  Production.—  The  annual  report  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  stated  the  production  of  its  fac- 
tories during  the  last  fiscal  year  at  over  48,000,000  pairs.  The 
Boston  News  Bureau  had  already  estimated  the  capacity  of 
these  factories  at  58,000,000  pairs,  according  to  which  it  would 
appear  that  83  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  was  employed.  The 
News  Bureau  also  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  independent 
rubber  shoe  factories  at  29,000,000  pairs  per  year,  and  assuming 
that  S3  per  cent,  of  the  capacity  was  employed,  these  factories 
should  have  made  24.000,000  pairs  during  the  past  season,  or  a 
total  of  72,000,000  pairs  for  the  whole  industry.  The  field  is 
now  open  for  any  one  else  who  cares  to  estimate. 
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CRITICISMS  OF  THE  CONLEY  REPORT. 


IN  the  July  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World  some  atten- 
tion was  given  to  an  official  report  on  "  Rubber  Culture  in 
Mexico,"  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Conley,  of  the  United  States  con- 
sulate general  at  Mexico  City,  which  report  has  received  a  wide 
circulation  through  the  newspapers  and  called  forth  many 
comments.  Several  of  the  rubber  plantation  companies  organ- 
ized by  American  citizens  have  filed  protests  with  the  office  at 
Washington  through  which  the  consular  reports  are  published, 
and  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  present  here  some 
specimen  letters.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Louis  Kunz,  general 
manager  of  the  Mexican  Tropical  Planters'  Co.,  and  who  has 
been  interested  in  rubber  in  Mexico  for  some  ten  years: 

Williamsi'ORT,  Pa.,  July  23,  19    t. 
To  the  Honorable, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Under  elate  of  June  14,  1904,  your  Department  published 
Daily  Consular  Reports   No.    1978,   containing  an  article  by  Vice  and 
Deputy  Consul  General  Conley  on  "  Rubber  Culture  in  Mexico." 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  reply  to  many  letters  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  American  consul  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  the  subject 
of  rubber  culture  in  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Conley,  in  sweeping  terms,  con- 
demns rubber  culture  and  rubber  planting  companies  without  distinction. 

The  official  character  of  a  consular  report  demands  that  it  be  written 
by  some  one  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  undertaken,  and  that 
the  subject  be  fairly  treated  ;  otherwise,  such  report  would  miss  its  ob- 
ject, namely,  to  disseminate  honest  and  reliable  information. 

Mr.  Conley  undertook  something  which  he  certainly  was  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  intelligently. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  that  there  are  "fake"  rubber  companies  whose 
methods  cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly,  but  this  does  not  justify  Mr. 
Conley  in  denouncing  rubber  planters  in  general  as  rascals,  and  if  he 
cared  to  go  to  the  trouble  to  make  the  necessary  investigations,  he 
might  easily  have  learned  that  some  very  substantial  and  reliable  people, 
who  are  perhaps  quite  as  capable  as  Mr.  Conley  of  judging  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  enterprise,  have  interested  themselves  in  the  planting  of  rub- 
ber. 

It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Conley's  report  that  he  depended  for  bis  infor- 
mation on  a  report  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  igco, 
of  which  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook  was  the  author,  and  random  newspaper 
stories. 

Mr.  Conley  failed  to  note  that  the  Cook  report  referred  to  was  pub- 
lished in  1900,  and  dealt  primarily  with  the  feasibility  of  rubber  culture 
in  Porto  Rico,  where  neither  Ilevea  nor  Castilloa  is  indigenous,  and 
therefore  the  report  could  have  little  bearing  on  rubber  culture  in 
Mexico,  and  he  further  failed  to  note  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  a  second  report  in  October,  1903,  after  having  sent  Mr.  Cook 
personally  to  make  investigations  in  southern  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  that  in  this  later  report  Mr.  Cook  expresses  himself  as  con- 
vinced that,  under  proper  conditions,  and  with  proper  management,  rub- 
ber culture  will  be  a  profitable  business. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Conley  to  ascertain  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  honest  and  reliable  Americans  in  tropical  Mexico, 
who  began  their  investigations  of  the  possibilities  of  rubber  culture 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  as  a  result  of  their  experiments  rubber 
culture  has  been  taken  out  of  its  experimental  stages,  and  within  the 
last  five  years  planting  on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  going  on,  and  if 
Mr.  Conley  had  cared  to  inform  himself  first  handed,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  reliable  planters  would  have  been  glad  to  give  him  or  his 
representative  an  opportunity  to  fairly  investigate  the  matter. 

Incidentally,  I  wish  to  remark  that  in  Ceylon,  where  the  experiment- 
ing and  planting  began  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  Mexico,  there  are  al- 
ready plantations  paying  larger  returns  on  the  investments  and  are  a  suc- 
cess in  every  way,  and  this  was  accomplished  in  a  country  where  rubber 
is  not  indigenous,  but  the  seed  had  to  be  imported  from  the  western 
hemisphere. 


An  intelligent  investigation  of  the  subject  will  convince  any  one  that 
there  is  nothing  mythical  about  cultivated  rubber  trees,  under  proper 
conditions,  producing  rubber  in  paying  quantities,  and  that  these  condi- 
tions are  not  difficult  to  meet  where  the  tree  is  already  indigenous. 

The  experiments  referred  to  consisted  in  determining  how  best  the  tree 
might  be  reproduced,  whether  from  seed  or  from  cutting,  whether  the 
seed  had  best  be  sprouted  in  nurseries  and  the  young  plants  then  trans- 
planted, or  the  seed  planted  where  the  tree  was  permanently  to  reirain  ; 
whether  the  conditions  under  which  the  wild  tree  was  found  growing 
could  be  modified  with  benefit  to  the  tree  ;  at  approximately  what  age 
the  tree  would  become  productive,  and  whether  the  extraction  of  latex 
in  paying  quantities  would  be  injurious  to  the  tree,  and  the  best  methods 
of  extracting  the  latex  and  coagulating  it  into  commercial  rubber. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  learn- 
ed on  the  subject  of  rubber  culture,  but  I  do  contend  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  the  investments  which  are  being  honestly  and 
intelligently  made  in  rubber  plantations. 

It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Conley's  idea  that  rubber  plantations  can  never 
compete  with  the  wild  trees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  the  reverse  is 
true,  and  if  there  shall  ever  come  a  time  when  plantation  grown  rubber 
and  that  taken  from  the  wild  trees  come  into  competition  with  each  other, 
the  plantations  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  wild  product. 

With  regard  to  harvesting  rubber  from  cultivated  trees,  Mr.  Conley 
makes  reference  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lionel  de  Pinto,  of  London, 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers, in  which  Mr.  De  Pinto  said  that  up- 
on the  harvesting  of  the  rubber  would  largely  depend  the  success  of  rub- 
ber cultivation.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  De  Pinto  is  correctly  quot- 
ed, but  in  no  case  can  he  be  said  to  have  spoken  for  the  whole  rubber  in- 
terests of  Mexico. 

The  planters  of  Mexico  are  familiar  with  methods  that  are  economical 
and  entirely  successful.  All  these  consist  simply  in  modifications  of, 
and  improvements  on,  the  methods  in  use  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  by 
which  they  have  gathered  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds  annually 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Conley's  ignorance  on  the  subject  he  attempts  to  discuss  is  no- 
where more  fully  exemplified  than  when  he  attempts  to  call  into  ques. 
tion  the  means  available  for  successfully  coagulating  the  latex.  The 
experimenting  along  these  lines  has  simply  consisted  in  improving  on 
the  methods  employed  by  the  natives,  but  if  there  were  no  other  means 
available,  the  native  methods  would  answer  very  well. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  Mr.  Conley  has  hand- 
led this  subject,  and  the  injustice  he  has  done  to  an  enterprise  in  which 
many  thousands  of  dollars  of  American  money  are  invested,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  your  Department  to  make  a  proper  in- 
vestigation and  correct  the  erroneous  statements  made  by  Mr.  Conley. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  your  Department  is  in  the  position  of  con- 
tradicting a  report  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  report  is  made 
by  an  expert  botanist  who  made  his  investigations  on  the  ground, 
whereas  the  report  emanating  from  your  Department  is  fathered  by  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  about  his  subject. 

I  beg  to  apologize  to  you  for  this  long  letter,  but  having  a  vital  inter- 
est in  the  subject  under  discussion  and  being  a  practical  planter  of 
twelve  years'  experience,  I  felt  myself  both  justified  and  competent  to 
take  your  report  to  task,  and  I  trust  you  will  give  the  matter  the  atten- 
tion its  importance  entitles  it  to.     Yours  very  truly, 

LOUIS   KUNZ. 

*    *    * 

A   letter   bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Squire 

Garnsey,  secretary   of  the  Tehuantepec  Rubber  Culture  Co.,  is 

reproduced  herewith,  with  the  omission  of  some  references  to 

recently  published  details  regarding  the  company's  plantation  : 

New  York,  July  7,  1904. 
To  the  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  We  have  recently  had  called  to  our  attention  a  report  on  "  Rub- 
ber Culture  in   Mexico,"  by  one  Edward   M.  Conley,  of  the   Mexican 
Consulate  General,  which  appears  in   No.  1978  of  the  Daily  Consular 
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Reports.  This  we  have  carefully  read,  and  to  us  or  any  one  else  at  all 
familiar  with  the  rubber  industry  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Conley's  report  betrays 
either  dense  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter  of  his  report,  or  a  wilful 
and  malicious  purpose  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  an  industry  which  has  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  and  every  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  in  which  large  sums  of  American  capital  are  legiti- 
mately invested. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  if  the  industry  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  reported  upon  at  all,  it  is  first  entitled  to  investigation  by  one  who 
is  qualified  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion.  Certainly  this  Mr.  Conley 
is  not  so  qualified,  and  for  a  department  of  the  government  to  publish 
and  circulate,  as  an  official  report,  any  such  aggregation  of  misstate- 
ments, is  to  utilize  its  powers  to  injure  instead  of  promote  the  interests 
of  American  citizens. 

We  know  not  how  other  rubber  planting  companies  feel  upon  this 
subject,  but,  speaking  for  ourselves,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  we  shall 
welcome  to  our  plantation  at  any  time  a  competent  representative  of 
your  honorable  department,  whose  report  we  are  sure  will  show  the  in- 
correctness of  Mr.  Conley's  statements. 

We  respectfully  assure  your  honorable  department  that  we  ask  no  fa- 
vors or  encouragement  from  any  one,  but  we  do  seriously  object  to  the 
alleged  "  reports  "  by  such  of  the  consular  service  as  serve  only  to  bring 
discredit  upon  their  calling.     Respectfully,  squire  carnsey, 
Secretary. 

HOSE  ON  NEW  YORK  HARBOR  BOATS. 


THE  recent  disaster  in  the  East  river,  New  York,  where  over 
a  thousand  passengers  on  the  steamer  Slocum  lost  their 
lives  by  fire  and  drowning,  was  followed  by  a  rigid  inspection, 
by  government  employes,  of  the  steamboats  in  New  York  har- 
bor, from  which  it  appears  that  conditions  generally  on  the 
boats  are  better  than  on  the  ill  fated  Slocum.  This  applies  to 
the  fire  hose  on  the  boats,  as  well  as  toother  equipment,  though 
it  appears  from  a  report  in  the  New  York  Sun  that  the  cotton 
,hose  made  a  better  showing  than  rubber.  The  captain  of  the 
steamer  Saratoga  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"  These  tests  show  just  what  my  experience  has  taught  me. 
Unlined  cotton  hose  is  the  best  for  use  on  boats.  It  can  be 
stowed  away  easier,  is  easier  to  get  into  action,  and  will  wear 
longer.  Fold  up  a  coil  of  rubber  lined  hose  as  you  have  to  on 
boats  like  this,  and  the  rubber  gets  bad  before  you  know  it." 


ADDITIONAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

DURING  a  storm  on  July  28  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Vul- 
canized Rubber  Co.,  at  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania,  was 
struck  by  lightning,  causing  flames  which  were  extinguished  by 
the  factory  fire  brigade,  assisted  by  the  town  fire  department, 
only  after  a  loss  amounting  to  $10,000  had  been  caused.  It  was 
an  old  frame  building  used  for  the  storage  of  scrap  rubber,  and 
the  only  one  of  the  company's  buildings  not  insured  or  pro- 
vided with  automatic  sprinklers.  Plans  had  been  made  already 
by  the  eompany  for  a  new  two  story  brick  building  for  the  stor- 
age of  scrap. 

=  A  good  exhibit  of  Daniel's  P.  P.  P.  (packing)  was  made  by 
'the   Quaker   City    Rubber    Co.,   Coronation    House,    Lloyd's 
avenue,  London,  E.  C,  at  the  International  Colliery  Exhibition 
held  in  London,  from  June  25  to  July  2. 

=  The  Edward  M.  Caffall  Waterproofing  Co.,  incorporated 
during  July  under  New  York  laws,  with  $50,000  capital,  has  no 
relation  to  the  waterproof  clothing  industry.  The  Caffall 
waterproofing  compound  has  been  applied  to  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  as  a  preservative,  and  the 
idea  is  to  apply  it  to  stone  work  generally,  where  exposed  to 
the  elements. 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 

Mr.  William  H.  Acken,  president  of  the  New  York  Rubber 
Co.,  sailed  on  July  13,  on  the  new  White  Star  liner  Baltic,  for  a 
vacation  in  Europe,  to  last  about  two  months.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  John  P.  Ryder,  vice  president  of  the  company, 
who  may  remain  in  Berlin  for  a  year  or  more. 

=  Mr.  Hermann  Muller;  of  F.  R.  Miiller  &  Co.,  crude  rubber 
merchants,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  recently  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States,  during  which  he  saw  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal rubber  works. 

SPORTS    OF    RUBBER    MEN. 

Employes  of  the  importing  house  of  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co. 
maintain  a  baseball  team,  which  would  be  pleased  to  arrange 
games  with  other  teams  in  the  rubber  trade.  Applications 
may  be  made  to  C.  H.  Norton,  manager,  Nos.  48-50  West 
Fourth  street,  New  York. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


HIGHER  prices  are  prevailing  for  rubber  at  this  writing 
than  have  ever  before  been  quoted  in  this  Journal — 
higher,  indeed,  than  have  ever  been  known  in  the 
trade,  save  in  a  single  case,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
when  extreme  figures  resulted  from  a  speculative  movement 
which  was  bound  to  be  short  lived.  To-day's  prices,  however, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  decline  so  suddenly,  or  to  so 
great  an  extent ;  they  are  the  result  of  conditions  of  a  more 
permanent  and  a  more  legitimate  character. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  recount  here  the  details  of  stocks 
and  of  consumption  which  have  been  indicated  constantly  in 
our  pages,  in  view  of  which  present  prices  are  not  a  cause  for 
surprise.  It  is  true  that  the  course  of  rubber  prices  is  not  al- 
ways along  the  lines  indicated  by  what  is  called  the  "  statis- 
tical position  "  of  the  raw  material,  lower  prices  occurring  at 
times  with  declining  stocks,  but  this  is,  we  believe,  exceptional, 
if  the  whole  visible  supply  of  the  world  is  considered. 

The  size  of  the  Amazon  river  output — Para  rubber  and 
Caucho — for  the  crop  year  ending  June  30  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, showing  an  unimportant  increase  over  past  years. 
The  first  month  of  the  new  season  shows  even  less  encourag- 


ing returns,  arrivals  at  Para  during  the  first  28  days  of  July 
being  reported  at  only  1000  tons,  against  an  average  of  11 50 
tons  for  the  complete  month  of  July  for  five  years  past.  The 
future  tendency  of  prices  must  be  determined  by  the  extent  of 
the  consuming  demand,  and  there  are  not  apparent  any  in- 
dications that  this  is  to  be  less  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  usual  to  expect  a  decline  in  general 
business  activity  just  prior  to  a  national  political  campaign, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  imminent  in  connection  with 
the  presidential  contest  now  opening.  Nor  is  there  visible  in 
Europe  any  evidence  of  an  early  decline  in  industrial  activity, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  demand  for  rubber. 

It  is  true  that  the  figures  referred  to  above  relate  only  to 
Para  rubbers,  and  that  prices  of  these  sorts  have  in  the  past 
been  modified  by  the  output  of  lower  grades.  While  our  Ant- 
werp statistics  show  some  improvement  in  arrivals  at  that  port 
during  the  present  year,  the  figures  still  are  lower  than  for  past 
years,  while  we  print  on  another  page  some  predictions  entitled 
to  weight  that  the  African  output,  as  a  whole,  is  on  a  decline. 

As  for  prices  realized  at  Antwerp  last  month,  while  the  figures 
indicate  a  fall,  the  opinion  continues  to  be  expressed  in  Amer- 
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ica  that,  considering  the  condition  of  the  rubber  offered,  the 
results  were  better  than  in  the  case  of  rubbers  of  the  same  in- 
trinsic value  at  former  sales. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Pard  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  July  30 — the  current  date. 

PARA.                                          Aug.  k,  '03.  July  r,  '04.  July  30. 

Islands,  fine,  new Sg@go  io8@iog  1  I4@i  15 

Islands,  fine,  old 93@94  109(8110  none  here 

Upriver,  fine,  new 94@95  I  I2@i  13  Il8®ng 

Upriver,  fine,  old g8@g9  H3@it4  H9@I20 

Islands,  coarse,  new 57@58  63®  64  64®  65 

Islands,  coarse,  old @                         @  none  here 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 75@7&  87®  88  gi@  92 

Upriver,  coarse,  old @  88@  8g  none  here 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 59@6o  66@  67  68®  6g 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 7i@72  76®  77  77®  78 

The  market  for  other  sorts  in   New  York,  the  advances  on 
which  have  been  less  marked,  is  as  follows  : 


AFRICAN. 

Sierra  Leone,  istquality94  ®g5 

Massai,  red 94  @g5 

Benguella 74  ©75 

Cameroon  ball 64  ©65 

Accra  flake 33  @34 

Lopori  ball,  prime. ..  .93  @g4 

Lopori  strip,  prime. . .  .8g  @go 

Ikelemba g4  @g5 

Madagascar,  pinky...  .82  @83 

Late  Para  cables  quote: 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine 6$g50 

Islands,  coarse. 3$ 5  5" 

Exchange 
Last  Manaos  advices  : 


CENTRALS. 

Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .74  @75 

Guayaquil,  strip 64  (265 

Nicaragua,  scrap  .. .    .74  ©75 

Panama,  slab 57  ©58 

Mexican,  scrap   ......72  @73 

Mexican,  slab   57  @$& 

Mangabeira,  sheet. . .  .49  ©57 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 86  ©87 

Borneo @ 


Per  Kilo. 

Upriver,  fine 7$75o 

Upriver,  coarse 5$55o 

I23'j</. 


Upriver,  fine. 


..7$Soo       Upriver,  coarse. 
Exchange,    I2j\d. 


5$4CO 


NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  JUNE  (NEW  RUBBER). 


Upriver,  fine i.ii@i.  14 

Upriver,  coarse &7@    90 

Islands,  fine l.o8@t.u 

Islands,  coarse 64W     68 

Cameta,  coarse   64®     68 


1903. 

8g@93 
70@74 

8s@8g 

54@57 
5&®6o 


70 

55 
68 
45 
43 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho). 


Stocks,  May  31 tons 

Arrivals.  June 


NEW  YORK. 
Fine  and 
Medium.        Coarse. 

275  52   = 

97  155    = 


Total 
1904. 

327 
252 


Aggregating. 
Deliveries,  June.  . 


372 
260 


Stocks,  June  30. 


207  =     579 
182  =     442 

25  =     137 


Total 
«»03. 

54t 
652 

1 193 
826 

367 


1902. 
@72 
@56 
@70 
@46 
@52 


Toial 
1902, 

552 
637 

uSg 
776 

413 


PARA.  ENGLAND. 

1904.          I903.           1902.  I904.           1903.          igc2. 

Stocks.  May  31 tons    igs       115           80  440       1400       2075 

Arrivals,  June 1035     1770       1240  720         570         886 


Aggregating 1230     1885       1320 

Deliveries,  June 1055     1770       1255 


1 160 
575 


ig70 
650 


2961 

818 


Stocks,  June  30. . .      175       115 


65 


585       1320       2143 


1904           ^903.  1902. 

World's  visible  supply,  June  30 tons       1506         2712  3272 

Para  receipts,   July    1  to  June  30 25,925      26,546  26.456 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,  same  dates 466g         3204  3514 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  June  30..           g8           4g5  284 

Afloat  from  Pari  to  Europe,  June  30 511           415  367 

Ceylon  Rubber. 
Exports  of  cultivated  rubber,  mostly  Para  variety,  from  Ceylon,  from 

January  I  to  June  27,  1904  : 

To  Great  Britain pounds  30.950 

"  Germany 2.227 

"'  Belgium in 

"  United  States 63 


Total,  five  months 33.351 

Total,  same  months  of  ig03 22,533 

The  total  export  of  Ceylon  rubber  for  three  full  years  past  has  been  : 

rgoi.  1902.  1903. 

Pounds 7.392  21,168  41,684 

Should  the  increase  of  this  year's  imports  over  those  of  igo3  continue 
throughout  the  year  at  the  same  rate,  the  total  would  amount  to  60,000 
pounds  for  Ig04. 

Liverpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [July  i] : 

Fine  Pard. — The  demand  has  been  dull  and  prices  have  had  a  declin- 
ing tendency,  closing  1  %d,  per  pound  lower  on  spot  and  id.  per  pound 
forward.  The  estimates  of  receipts  for  June  have  not  been  realized, 
but  will  be  made  up  during  this  month,  and  the  prospects  of  a  liberal 
supply  of  rubber  for  next  crop  are  good.  The  sooner  we  reach  a  lower 
level  of  values  the  better  for  the  trade. 


Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consume 
load  lots — in  cents  per  pound  — show  no  change  fro 
published  prices,  as  follows  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes — Domestic 

Do  — Foreign 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 

White  Trimmed  Rubber. . .      

Heavy  Black  Rubber 

Air  Brake  Hose 

Fire  and  Large  Hose   

Garden  Hose 

Matting 


:rs  for  1 

car- 

m  the 

last 

VA@S% 
4H@4H 
3%@4 
6 

2%  @ 

8* 
4 

2?8 

<&i'A 


LATE  SMALL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT.— Position  wanted  as  Manager 
or  Superintendent  by  an  experienced  manufacturer.  Familiar  with  com- 
pounding Hard  and  Soft  Rubber;  expert  chemist;  has  manufactured  all 
kinds  of  Mechanical  Goods  and  Tires  ;  competent  to  operate  large  plant  or 
selling  end  ;  understands  modern  labor,  saving  office  methods  and  factory  cost 
accounting;  employed;  highest  credentials.  Address  R.  E.  A  ,  care  of  Tup: 
India  Rubber  World.  [5S1] 

CHEMIST. — Manufacturing  Rubber  Chemist  who  can  make  excellent 
Rubber  Sponge  wants  to  connect  himself  with  concern  where  successful  ser- 
vice will  be  appreciated.  Address  H.  O  H.,  care  of  The  India  Rubber 
World.  [616] 

FOR  SALE.  One  2o"x6o"  three  chilled  roll  Calender,  and  two  i6".\4o" 
chilled  roll  Grinders,  all  on  one  line  of  shafting  and  in  perfect  order  ;  also  one 
"Jumbo"  chilled  roll  Mill  and  Cracker,  with  their  shafting.  Thomas  F. 
Stevenson,  No.  120  Liberty  street,  New  York.  [6'8] 


SALESMAN. — First  class  Mechanical  Goods  Salesman,  good  habits,  ex- 
cellent references,  desires  position  with  factory  manufacturing  strong  and 
complete  line.  Commission  basis ;  territory,  Chicago  and  Western  states, 
where  I  have  good  trade.  Address  T.  H.  F.,  care  of  The  India  Rubber 
World.  [582] 

WANTED. — Foreman  (and  possibly  Assistant)  to  take  charge  of  Hose 
Department  of  large  Mechanical  Rubber  Manufacturing  concern.  Must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  construction  and  most  up-to-date  methods  of  mak- 
ing Air  Brake,  Steam  and  Suction  Hose,  and  Rubber  lining  Cotton  Hose. 
Address  MANUFACTURING,  careof  The  India  Rukuer  World.    [615] 

FOR  SALE. — One  or  two  processes  for  producing  Rubber  Substitute  from 
a  new  and  very  cheap  material  never  before  used  lor  this  purpose.  "Will  vul- 
canize with  less  rubber  than  any  other  substitute.  Or  would  like  capital  to 
manufacture  it  into  Soft  or  Hard  Rubber  Goods.  Address  II  S.  T.,  care  of 
The  India  Rubber  World.  [^'7] 
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London. 

Edward  Till  &  Co.  ljuly  1]  report  stocks: 


London 


jq 

122 

7 
198 

IO 
428 

— 



224 

560 

— 



1328 

205I 

273 
460 

312 

672 

2285 
2248 
2539 
2525 

3595 
3687 
3788 
3326 

IPara  sorts tons  — 
Borneo 29 
Assam  and  Rangoon 9 
Other  sorts 268 

Total 3°6 

(  Para 587 

Liverpool  \  Caucho 3'8 

(  Other  sorts 709 

Total.  United  Kingdom 1920 

Total,  June  1 1667 

Total,  May  1 1644 

Total,  April  1 1367 

PRICES   PAID    DURING  JUNE. 

1914.  1903.  1932 

Para  fine,  hard 4/8     ©4/10^3/10     @3/n#  2/»54@2/"M 

Do      soft 4/  V/z@\l  9^2   3/  8K03/IO  ... 

Negroheads,  scrappy  .3/  7^@3/  9       2/11^(83/  2/4     @2/  4J2 

Do  Cameta.2/  8^@2/to^  2/  5     (82/  7 J,"  2/0J4  @2/  o'/2 

Bolivian 4/  §%@l/io}4        No  sales. 

Caucho  ball 3/2^(013/4^2/11     @*/llJi  3/         @3/  o^ 

Do        slab 2/10     @2/n       2/4  

'British  Crude  Rubber  Statistics. 

SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  30—  OFFICIAL. 
1902.  1903. 

Imports   pounds  26,287,968         29,328,208 

Exports 15,150,688         19,415,872 


Net  Imports 11,137,280  9,912,336 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

1902.  1903. 

Imports pounds     5.746,832  2,758,672 

Exports 697,088  423248 


1904. 
30,909,872 
16,877,056 

14,032,816 


Net  Imports 5,049,744 


2,335,324 


1904. 
1,287,440 
352,912 

934,528 


Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During   June  and    twelve  months  of   the   crop  season  for 
three  years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 

Fr»m— 

Rio  Funis—  Acre loi 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos 

Rio  Solimoes 

Rio  Negro 


Total. . . 
Caucho. 


June. 

J  U 

N  E- J  U  L  Y. 

1904. 

•903. 

I902. 

I9O4. 

I903. 

1902. 

30 

26 

77 

59'3 

5938 

6750 

40 

57 

88 

26Sl 

2306 

2844 

34 

48 

54 

3678 

3608 

3642 

54 

5 

3 

2273 

1507 

1304 

9 

8 

21 

837 

1372 

i55i 

17 

104 

14 

485 

755 

383 

184 

248 

257 

15,867 

5,486 

6,474 

257 

258 

200 

4057 

3612 

3485 

Total 441       506       457      19, 924 19,098 19, 959 

MANAOS    EXPORTS    FIRST    HALF    I904    (IN     KILOGRAMS). 

To—  Fine.  Medium.  Coarse.         Caucho.  Total. 

New  York..    3165,325        716.161        827,353     l,039,5"5       5,748,354 

Liverpool...   1,379.825        219,159        428,473     1,460.  133       3,487,59° 

"Continent..       888,187  99,639         171, 510        383,337       1,542,673 


Total.  . 


5,433.337     l,°34,959     1,427,336     2.882,985     10,778,617 
[•  Havre,  Hamburg,  and  Antweipl 

MANAOS    EXPORTS    BY    FIRMS. 


Kilos. 

Marius  &  Levy 115,155 

Kahn,  Pollack  &  Co. .  92,719 

Sundry  shippers 374.793 

Iquitos,  transit 776,284 


Total 10,778,617 


ties  found  buyers  at  full  valuation  and  in  some  instances  a 
small  advance  was  paid,  whereas  a  large  number  of  parcels,  of 
which  the  quality  was  not  satisfactory,  could  only  be  sold  by 
making  concessions  on  the  price.  On  the  whole  the  decline  on 
valuations,  which  in  several  cases  is  about  5  per  cent.,  averages 
at  2  per  cent. 

The  next  large  sale  by  inscription,  in  which  460  tons  will  be 
offered,  takes  place  on  August  12.  Since  the  inscription  of  the 
8th  instant,  91  tons  have  been  sold,  among  which  about  50  tons 
Haut  Congo  Lopori,  which  had  been  withdrawn  at  the  sale  of 
the  8th.  The  stock  comprises  now  about  530  tons,  including 
300  tons  arrived  per  steamer  Philipptville  on  July  5. 

Yours  truly,  c.  schmid  &  CO.,  successeurs. 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  Julv  lS,  1904. 

ANTWERP   RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR  JUNE. 


Details. 

Stocks,  May  31.  kilos 
Arrivals  in  June 

Congo  sorts  . .   .... 

Other  sorts  

Aggregating.... 
Sales  in  June 

Stocks,  June  30  ... 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  I 

Congo  sorts  

Other  sorts 

Sales  since  Jan.  I... 


Kilos. 

Dusendschun  &  Co 3,658,912 

Witt  &  Co 2,86q.l45 

A.  H.  Alden 1,058.434 

Reeks  &  Astlett 688,352 

Neale  &  Staats 653,331 

J.  II.  Andresen,  Succ  . . .     296,210 
Denis  Crouan&  Co 195,282 

cAnftoerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  In  the 
sale  by  inscription  of  July  8,  in  which  475  tons  were  offered, 
316  tons  were  sold  at  somewhat  irregular  prices.     Prime  quali- 


742.215 
271  334 

189,300 
82,034 


689,515 


1903. 


342.592 

509,222 

436,868 

72,354 

851,814 
363.815 


487,999 


2,825,760 

=.3'7  43= 
508,328 

2,747,145 


2,613,926 
2.325.132 
286,794 


2,784,032 


1902. 


464,675 

297.949 
267,926 
3°,023 


762,624 
80,954 


681.670 


2,644,808 

2,456.254 

1S8054 


2.377.847 


1901. 


825,442 

537.799 

517.S96 

19,903 


1,363,241 
408,662 


954,579 


3,081,392 

2,785.134 
296,258 

2,740,852 


1900. 


877,626 

282,176 

243.308 

38,868 


1,159,802 
433,426 


726,376 

3,011.463 

2,489,026 
522,437 


2,577,078 


RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  ANTWERP. 

July  5. — By  the  Philippeville,  from  the  Congo  : 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Generale  Africaine)  kilos  165,300 

Do         (Comite  Special  Katanga)  11,800 

Do (Societe  Anversoise)  4, 400 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise.  .(Beige  du  Haut  Congo)  3,200 

Do                                     (Cie.  du  Kasai)  81,000 

Do                                      (Sud  Kamerun)  6,600 

Charles  Dethier (La  M'Poko)  11,500 

M.  S.  Cols (Societe  L'Ikelemba)  500 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co (Alimaienne)  300 

Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux 1 1OO0 

Societe  ABIR 11,000 

Comptoir  Commercial  Anversois (Societe  Ibenga)  700 

G.  &  C.  Kreglinger (La  Lobay)  7,000304,300 

Lisbon  Receives  More  cRubber. 

Martin  Weinstein  &  Cia.  favor  us  with  details  of  arrivals 
of  rubber,  for  years  ending  June  30,  as  follows,  the  figures 
indicating  tons  : 

1899-00.      1900-01. 

1893         1026 

703  733 

293  178 


Grades. 
Benguella. . . 
Loanda.    .    . 
Thimbles     . 
Other  sorts. 


goi-O:*. 

19.02 -03. 

190304 

1206 

843 

1818 

680 

1053 

909 

108 

103 

143 

98 

IOO 

66 

Total. 


28S9 


'937 


2092 


2099 


2936 


IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[The  figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.] 
July  5. — By  the  steamer  Benedict,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 
Importers.  Fine. 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    31 ,400 

Poel  &  Arnold 7,000 

United  States  Rubber  Co 

A.T.Morse&Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 4,100 

Lionel  Ilagenaers  &  Co..       6,300 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 3.4°° 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Tot.l. 

10,800 

35,100 

— 

77,300 

1,400 

57,800 

II,00O= 

77,200 

73,900= 

73,900 

21,000 

63,400= 

84,400 

300 

1,200 

S ,  qoo= 

14.500 

1,600 

7,900 

2O0 

6,000= 

6,200 

1, 000 

1,000 

.    • • ■== 

5,400 

Total 52,200     13,500  117,900163,200=     346,800 
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July  14.— By  the  steamer  Cearense,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 

Poel  &  Arnold 46.300 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co   20, goo 

New  York  Commercial  Co.     12,200 


Thomsen  &  Co 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co.. 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 
Edmund  Keeks  &  Co. . . . 


9,800 
5,800 


4,600 

9  (,600 

4,800  = 

147,300 

8,500 

43  500 

2,800  = 

75,700 

2,900 

13,900 

600  = 

29,600 

3.800 

13,600 

I,50O 

7>300 

8,900  = 

8,900 

3,20O 

3,200 

Total   95,000     16,000157,500     17,100=285,600 


July  25. — By  the  steamer  Flumininse,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 

Poel  &  Arnold   102  800 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  27,400 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 11,900 

Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 7.'oo 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..     6,800 

Total 156,000    27,700  181,700    37,100=     402,500 

[  Note.— The  steamer  Basil,  from  Para,  is  due  at  New  York  on  August  a,  with 
:jo  tons  Rubber  and  15  tons  Caucho.] 


[3,800 

9,800 
2,300 

77,900 
37,900 

60,100 

3,700 

2,100 

10 

26 

II  II  II 

204 
75 
74 
26 
12 
8 

800 
800 
300 
100 

100= 

— 

900 

PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE. 

POUNDS. 

July  5.— By  tue-Kroonfcmd^Antwerp: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)...  11,500 

July  5.— By  the  Uml>ria  =  Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 87.C0O 

July  9.— By  the  Oamj)onla=Llverpool : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Flue).  ..    18,000 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Coarse) .     4,60(1 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 19,000   41,500 

July  11.— By  the  PMtadelpMa=London : 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 11.000 

July  11.— By  the  .li«?«cns=Ciudad  Bolivar  : 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  (Fine) 3,500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co  (Coarse) 4.(100 

Mlddleton  &  Co.  (Fine) 5,000 

Middletou  &  Co.  (Coarse) 1.6U0 

Thebaud  Brothers  (Fine) 1.500 

Thebaud  Brothers  (Coarse) 1 .000    16,500 

July  12.— By  the  Zee!cmd= Antwerp  : 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co  (Fine)  16.600 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.  (Coarse) 6,500    23,000 

July  18.— By  the  Hturia=  Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)    .      22.000 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Coarse)..    22  500 
Poel  &  Arnold  (tedium) 17,500    62,000 

July  19— By  the  Fiiiland=Antwerp: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Medium) 

July  20.— By  the  yucatrm=Mollendo: 
Flint  &  Co.  (Caucho) 3,600 

July  21.— By  the  ifenzanares=Ctudad  Bolivar: 

Thebaud  Brothers  (Fin*-) 19  500 

Thebaud  Brothers  (Coarse) 11,500 

Middletou  &  Co.  (Fine) 6.00O 

Mlddleton  &  Co.  (Coarse) 2.000 

G.  Amsinck  &Co. (Fine. *nd  Medium)    15,000    ",7,000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

FOUNDS. 

June  24.— By  E(  I\Ttte=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co 6.100 

Manhattan  KuDber  Mfg.  Co 2,000     8,400 

June24.— By  the  rumtin=Mexlco: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 21,000 

American  Trading  Co  7,000 

Harbinger  &  Slack 3,300 

E.  Steiger  &  Co  1,000 

E.  N.Tibbals&Co  1,200 

Isaac  Kuble&  Co 700 

Samuels  &  Cummlngs BOO 

ForHamburg. 7,000    41,700 

June27.— By  the  Comus=New  Orleans: 

G.  Amslnck&Co 4,500 

Eggers*  Helnlein 1,200 

Bartllng&  DeLeou 300      6,000 

June  28.— By  the  Sarnfo=Carthagena : 

American  Trading  Co 3,000 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,000 

Isaac  Kubie&  Co 600 

Graham,  Hlnkley  &  Co 4no 

A.  D.  Straus  &Ce 400     5,300 

June  30.— By  the  .ldu<i?i«=Colon  : 

Plza,  Nephews  &  Co 3,600 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 3,200      6,800 

July  2.— By  the  Fiyifcincia—Mexlco: 

Harburger&  Stack 2.ono 

E.  Steiger  &  Co 200 

ForHamburg 800      3,00u 

July  5.— By  the  4/(>[/7umj/=Greytowu.etc: 

K.B.  Strout , 1300 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 1,100 

Andreas&Co l.loo 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 2.200 

Isaac  Kubie£  Co 1.200 

Kunhardt&Co    l.or.o 

Graham,  Hlnkley  &  Co 700 


CENTRA  LS—  Continued. 


Koldan&  Van  Sickle. 
Jimenez  &  Escobar. . 


800 
600 


9,900 


July  5.— By  the  Roman  Prtnci  =  Bahla: 

J.  U.  KossbachS  Bros 11.500 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 4.500 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 4,500   20,500 

July  5.— By  the  Pro(ens=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3,000 

A.N.  Botholz 2,600 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co 2.000      i,500 

July.  6.— By  the  tS'cui(rnii<;a=Colon: 

Hlrzel.  Feltman  &  Co 26.000 

MeyerHecht 4.900 

A.Santos&Co    3.400 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 3,300 

Livingstone* Co  2.800 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons 2.900 

G.  Amslnck&Co 2.500 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  Co        2  000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 2,100 

E.  B.  Strout  1,300 

R.  G.  Barthold 600 

Smlthers,  Nordenholt  &  Co 600 

\V.  R.  Grace  &  Co 500 

Sllva  Bussenlus  &  Co 300    52,100 

July  11.— By  the  rii«.vpi.<<=Banla: 

J.  H.  Rossbacb&  Bros 65,000 

Hii sell  «i  Kaiser 13.500 

G.  Amslnck&Co 3,700    82,200 

July  11.— By  the  Havana=VLexico: 

H.  Manuardt  &  Co. 1  500 

Graham  Hlnkley  &  Co 

L.  N.Cbemedllu  &  Co 


500 
200      2,1'00 

July  12— By  theSi/)c?ici=Savanilla,  etc.  : 

G.  Amslnck&Co 1,600 

Graham.  Hlnkley  &  Co 1.200 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 1,000 

D.  A.  DeLima&Co 700 

Banco  de  Expertatos 600 

For  London 4,000     8,900 

July  13.— By  the  ^4dra»ice=Colon: 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 3,400 

MeyerHecht  1.900 

Livingstone  &  Co 1,200 

G.  Amslnck&Co 1,200 

E.  B.  Strout l.orO 

American  Trading  Co 900 

W.Loalza&Co 600 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co  500    10,600 

July  16.— By  E(  Afonte=New  Orleans: 

A.  T.  Morse*  Co 3.000 

Eggers  &  Helnlein 1,000     4.000 

July 20.— By  the  Fucatan=Colon: 

Hlrzel,  Feltman  &  Co 14.000 

G.  Amslnck&Co 12.200 

A.  Santos  &  Co 11.500 

MeyerHecht 2,800 

I'iza,  Nephews* Co 2,400 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 1,800 

Dumarest  &  Co 1.300 

E    B.  S  rout 1,100 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons 1,100 

Mecke&Co  1.100 

Eggers  &  Helnlein 1.000 

Isaac  Brandons  Bros l.soo 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 500 

American  Trading  Co 500 

IsaacKuble&  Co 400 

K  O.  Barthold  400 

A.  D.  Straus*  Co 1.500 

For  Brussels 6,400   60,800 

July  22.— By  the  Bsneranaa= Mexico: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 9,000 

E.  Steiger *  000 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 2.500 

Harburger  &  Stack 1.500 

L.  N.Chemedlin  &  Co 1.000 

E.  N.Tibbals&  Co 200 

Graham,  Hlnkley  &  Co 1.000    19,200 

July  23.— By  the  7Vmii/son=Bahia: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 27,000 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 16  010 

A  D  Hitch  &  Co        .  10,000 

Lawrence  JohusouJt  Co 6.000    59.000 


AFRICANS. 

POUNDS. 

June  24— By  the  .Patricia=HaiDburg: 
Poel  &  Arnold 8,000 

June  25.— By  the  Li«:a>ifa=Liverpool : 

Uuited  States  Rubber  Co 45.000 

Poel  &  Arnold  3,000 

Rubber T.adlng  Co 1,000    49,000 

June  28.— By  the  Vadet -land=Antwerp : 

Poel  &  Arnold 45.000 

Winter  &8millie 18,000 

A.T.Morse&Co  11.500 

Robinson  &Tallman 3,500    78.000 

July  1.— By  the  liclgravia=  Hamburg: 

Poel  &  Arnold 3,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 2,500     5,600 

.Ii  i.v  5.— By  the  Kroonfand= Antwerp: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 120.000 

JULY  5.— By  the  Cef(ic=Llverpool: 
United  States  Rubber  Co 80,000 

July  5.— By  the  tfinuria=Liverpool: 

A.T.Morse  &Co 11,500 

Poel  &  Arnold 4,500    16,000 

July  8.— By  the  Iial(ic=  Liverpool: 

Poel&  Arnold 18.000 

A.T.Morse&Co 5,000    23,000 

July  11.— By  the  r<i(ria=Lisbou  : 
United  Stales  RubberCo 102.000 

.Ii  i  v  12.— By  the  Po/sdam=Rotterdam: 
Poel&  Arnold 35,000 

July  14.— By  the  Jfrt)e«tic=Llverpool: 
A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 16,000 

July'  18.— By  the  Georoic=Liverpool: 
United  States  Rubber  Co 44,000 

July  19.— By  the  Finland= Antwerp: 
Poel&Amold  33000 


July  18.— By  the  Graf  ITalder8«=Haniburg: 
Rubber  Trading  Co 5,000 

.Ii  ly  21.— By  the  -4ur<mia=Liverpool: 

United  States  Rubber  Co 45.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 13,000    69  00o 

July'  23.— By  the  X.ucania= Liverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 25.000 

Poel  &  Arnold 11,000    36,000 

EAST    INDIAN. 

POUNDS, 

JUNE24.— By  the  /iidraitddi=  Singapore: 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 11,000 

Pierre  T.  Betts 13.500 

Winter  &Smillle 6,600    31,000 

June  27.— By  the  J/<(»ica=Calcutta: 

J.  H.  Recknagel&  Sou 5,500 

Poel&Amold 3,500     9,000 

June  29.— By  the  .IriffoIi^Calcuttai 
Poel&Amold 18,000 

July  9.— By  the  C'<tmpa«ia=LiTtrpool: 
Poel&Amold 9,000 

July  11.— By  the  S/iimosa=SIngapore: 

Winter  &  Smillle 20.000 

Poel&Arnold 11.000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 6,000    37,000 

PONTIANAK. 

POUNDS. 

June  24.— By  the  j7idrnuadi=Singapore: 

Poel  &  Arnold 85,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 66.000 

Kobeit  Branss  &  Co 72,000 

J.  H.  Recknagel  &  Son 66,000 

Robinson  &  Tallman 30,000  299,000 
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July  11.— By  the  Sbimosa =Siugapore: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Oo 455  000 

Winter&  Smillie 200  000 

Poel  &  Arnold 175.000 

Robinson  STallman  35.000  865,000 

GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA 

POVMBI. 

June  24. —By  the  Pat) -icwi  =  Hamburg  : 
Toorder  7,000 

July  l.-By  the  Be lgravux= Hamburg: 
Toorder 8,500 

July  8—  By  tliePreforta  =  Hamburg: 
Toorder 0,600 

July  11.— By  the  .S'/amo»a=Slngapore: 
Ueorge  A.  Alden  SiCo 3,500 

BALATA. 

June  30 .— By  the  Grenada=Trlnidad: 

Frame  &  Co 1.000 

For  Havre 2,500     3,500 


July  21.— By  the  Mcnzanarcs  =>-Orlnoco: 

Frame  &  Co 2,500 

For  London 200,000 

For  Hamburg,  etc 25,000  227,500 


CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

PORT   OF    NEW   YORK — JUNE. 

Imports:                                      pounds.  valub_ 

India-rubber 2.299,177  $1,429,064 

Guttapercha 31,620  13,968 

Gutta-Jelutong(Pontianak)  ...   1,613  991  46.801 

Total 3,944,788      $1,489,833 

Exports : 

India-rubber 53,552  *30.7i;0 

Reclaimed  rubber 129,721  16,178 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 2,145,151         $128,366 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

FOUNDS, 

June  1.— By  the  Crettc=Llverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— Central 8,500 

George  A.  Alden  S  Co.— African 21,247    30.747 

June  10.— By  the  Saffamore^Llverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 11,182 

June  11.— By  the  Befri<mia=Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 77,461 

June  15. —By  the  Canadtan=Llverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— Central 5,098 

June  27. —By  the  Po»'oe=Hamburg: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 5,660 

Total 130,148 

[Value,  $67,603.] 
gutta-percha. 
Junk  1.— By  the  Coli(mWan=Loudon: 
Jaeger&Co 10,406 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA-RUBBER  FROM  PARA— FIRST  HALF  OF  1904  (Kilograms). 


EXPORTERS. 


Cmok,  Schrader  &  Co 

Frank  da  Costa  &  Co 

Adelbert  H.  Alden 

J.  Marques  &  Co 

R.  Suarez  &  Co 

Kanthack  &  Co 

Neale  &  Staats 

Singlehurst  Brocklehurst  &  Co. 

Pires,  Teixeira  &  Co 

Denis  Crouau  &  Co 

B.  A.  Antunes  Co 

Divers  exporters 

Direct  from  Iquitos 

Direct  from  Manaos 

Total  January-June,  1904. 
Total  January-June,  1903. 
Total  January-June,  1902. 
Total  January- June,  1901. 


UNITED     STATES. 


FINH.  MEDIUM.         COABSB.  CAUCHO.  TOTAL 


249,301 
261,928 

315,657 
40,482 

32.387 
74,036 

5,294 
53.899 

19.193 
4.903 

1,062 

3,136.303 


4,195,045 
4.073,517 
3,871,260 
4,868,612 


49,483 
40,402 
80,349 
1,231 
10,621 
20,131 

170 

1,851 
1.647 

179 

713,859 


919,923 
1,038,149 

967,250 
1,131,774 


454,312 

738,371 

444,055 

55,602 

1,836 

22,773 

84,372 

15,526 

3l,33o 

28,812 

4.322 

I.094 

1,050 

817,101 


2,700,556 
2,726,135 
2.351,918 
2,401,598 


",767 

U.459 

5.726 


4,962 
20,212 


4,821 

3,744 
1,027,707 

1,090,398 
1,036,078 

994,532 
1,111,084 


764,863 

1,052,160 

845,787 

97.315 

44,844 

122,502 

104,584 

20,990 

85,229 

49.856 

15.693 

1,094 

6.035 

5,694,970 


8,905,922 
8,873,879 
8,184,960 
9,513,068 


EUROPE. 


FINH.  MBD1UM.  COABSS.  CAUCHO.  TOTAL 


596,156 
307,428 

397,99' 

106,329 

112,693 

35,202 

17.976 
67,145 

801 


212,411 
2,048,018 

3,902,150 
4,803,518 
4,511,911 
3,353,916 


63,851 
25.786 
61,994 
4.548 
24,507 

IO,4qo 

1,848 

15,745 

176 


67,033 
231,947 

507,925 
589,529 
903.549 
732,916 


274,643 

246,164 

146,238 

52,297 

20,176 

36,315 

6,804 

11,141 

[6,312 


126,664 
500,352 

r,437, 106 
1,328,363 
1,465,646 
1,408,662 


362,118 
3.340 

117,119 
7,605 
6,036 

30,112 


530 
597.550 

1,437,199 

2.561,609 
2,282,155 
1.567,998 
1,980,886 


1,296,768 

582,718 

723.342 

170,779 

163,412 

82,007 

56,740 

94.031 

17,289 

530 

1,003,658 
4,217.516 

8,408,790; 
9,003,565 
8,449,104 
7,476,380 


TOTAL 


2,061,631 

1,634,878 

1,569,129 

268,094 

208,256 

204,509 

161,324 

115,021 

85,229 

67,M5 

15.693 

1,624 

1,009,693 

9,912,486 


17,314,712 
17,877,444 
16,634  064 
16,989,448 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

3,772,026 
28,222,397 

335,218 
1,126,691 

3,436,808 
27,095,706 

4,909,632 
21,299,264 

26,208,896 
24,886,400 
23.576,224 

2,476,656 
12,833,414 

2,432,976 

8,465,850 

Five  months.  1902 

Five  months,  1903 

Five  months,  1902   

31,994,423 
25,215,766 
24,295,122 

1,461,909 
1,355,007 
1.573.991 

30,532,514 
23,860,759 
22,721,131 

15,310,070 
17,354.512 
12,894,896 

10,898,826 

7,531.888 

10,681,328 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMTORTS. 

2,878,480 
i2.I43.780 

504,680 
3,779,600 

2,373,800 
8,364,180 

139,920 
598,180 

23,320 
25,960 

Il6,600 

Five  months,  1904 

Five  months,  1902 

572,220 

Five  months,  1903 

15,022,260 
16,059,120 
12.987,920 

4,284,280 
6,089,820 
4,702,280 

10,737.980 
9,969,300 
8,285,640 

738,100 
812,020 
661,980 

49,280 
26,400 
93.50O 

688,820 
785,620 
568,480 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NBT  IMPORTS. 

May.  1904 

1,629.100 
7,645,220 

9l8,OfiO 
5,028,760 

7U,040 

2,6l6,460 

207,240 
I  ,066,340 

nil. 

10,340 

10,340 
12,320 

6.820 

207,240 

1,056,000 

Five  months,  1902 

Five  months,  1902 

9,274.320 
6,804,160 
8,006,gOO 

5,946,820 
3,879,480 
3,569,720 

3.327,500 
2.924,680 
4.437.I80 

1,273.580 
1,294.700 
1,199440 

1,263,240 
1,282,380 
1,192,620 

Note.— German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata,  old  rubber,  and  substitutes.     French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  figures  include  Gutta-percha.    The  exports 
from  the  United  States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canada  consumption.  *  General  Commerce. 
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"THE  completion  with  the  present  issue  of  the  The  In- 
*■  dia  Rubber  World  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  publica- 
tion seems  a  proper  occasion  for  indulging  in  a  somewhat 
retrospective  review  of  the  trade  which  this  Journal  repre- 
sents. And  first  we  may  be  pardoned  for  observing  that, 
in  this  era  of  constant  change,  it  is  something  of  an 
achievement  to  keep  a  newspaper  going  for  fifteen  years, 
under  the  same  name,  in  the  same  form,  and  without  de- 
parture from  its  original  policy,  and  especially  without 
change  in  its  editorial  control,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  support  of  its  clientele. 

Even  the  most  cursory  review  of  the  rubber  interest  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  reveals  a  period  of  remarkable 
growth.  Not  the  least  interesting  developments  have  been 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  crude  rubber.  While 
the  Amazon  valley  has  continued  the  leading  source  of 
supplies,  the  vast  rubber  fields  of  Africa,  practically 
unknown  fifteen  years  ago,  have  been  developed  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  rubber  from  there,  at  first  badly  pre- 
pared and  received  by  the  manufacturers  with  distrust,  has 
become  better  in  quality  and  finds  a  ready  market  at  prices 
often  on  a  par  with  the  Para  grades.  During  this  period 
also  has  come  an  extended  interest  in  rubber  culture  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  and  in  the  Far  East,  result- 
ing in  the  planting  of  millions  of  thrifty  trees,  the  oldest 
of  which  are  now  beginning  to  produce  rubber  profitably. 
The  attempts  to  "  corner "  crude  rubber  during  this 
period,  made  by  Vianna  and  Flint,  and  the  spectacular 
failure  of  both,  are  matters  of  history.  In  connection 
with  crude  rubber  supplies,  reclaimed  stock  should  be 
taken  into  account,  and  in  this  line  the  progress  has  been 
most  satisfactory,  better  grades  being  manufactured,  and 
nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  vulcanized  scrap  now 
being  recovered. 

In  the  way  of  rubber  machinery  nothing  revolutionary 
has  occurred,  although  many  new  machines  for  specific 
uses  have  been  invented  and  are  in  successful  operation-. 
The  ordinary  factory  equipment  to-day  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  is  notable  as  being 
much  heavier  and  of  greater  capacity.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  have  there  been  such  heavy,  large 
hydraulic  presses,  so  many  large  calenders,  and  mills. 

As  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  the  greatest 
progress  in  any  one  line  in  volume  of  business,  and  in  new 
and  interesting  products,  has  been,  of  course,  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  rubber  goods.  The  most  important  develop- 
ment in  this  line  is  the  large  production  of  rubber  tires, 
first  introduced  on  a  practical  basis  within  fifteen  years. 
The  invention  of  the  pneumatic  bicycle  tire,  its  wonderful 
sudden  development,  and  the  final  settling  down  into  a 
staple  business,  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
spectacular  incidents  of  the  rubber  trade.  The  growth  of 
the  solid  vehicle  tire  in  public  favor,  although  it  has  been 
slower,  is  equally  interesting,  while  the  production  of  the 
many  types  of  automobile  tires  has  taxed  the  ingenuity 
and  the  capacity  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the  trade. 

In  the  line  of  rubber  footwear  the  growth  of  the  busi- 
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ness  has  been  remarkable,  and  it  would  seem  almost  as  if 
it  had  outpaced  the  needs  of  the  market.  The  specific 
changes  in  this  line  have  been  the  general  substitution  of 
the  wool  boot,  with  rubber  over,  for  the  rubber  boot,  in 
the  northwestern  United  States,  and  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  tennis  shoes  throughout  the  American  market. 
Appertaining  to  footwear,  there  may  also  be  noted  the 
rubber  heel,  which  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  fad,  but  is 
now  considered  a  staple  product. 

In  the  line  of  rubber  clothing  the  trade  has  witnessed 
the  remarkable  growth  in  America  of  the  gossamer  rubber 
garment  and  its  subsequent  extinction.  This  was  followed 
by  the  mackintosh,  which,  together  with  the  shower  proof 
garment  of  the  cravenette  order,  may  be  reckoned  upon  as 
having  a  large  and  steady  market. 

In  druggists'  sundries  the  general  business  has  increased 
notably,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  goods  of  finer 
finish,  with  more  artistic  lines,  and  packed  with  an  eye  to 
artistic  effect.  Close  to  this  line  is  the  manufacture  of 
dipped  goods,  in  which  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
growth  in  the  United  States,  and  lines  of  goods  produced 
which  have  captured  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  not  a  few  who  believed  that 
celluloid  products  would  soon  displace  hard  rubber.  That 
prophecy,  however,  has  had  no  fulfilment,  nor  has  any  sub- 
stitute been  found  for  the  better  grades  of  hard  rubber. 
The  business  has  shown  a  steady  normal  growth,  and  par- 
ticularly in  electrical  lines  has  it  had  many  interesting  de- 
velopments. 

In  the  production  of  insulated  wire  and  cables  the  growth 
has  been  much  larger,  though  the  United  States  has  not 
thus  far  become  an  important  factor  in  deep  sea  cable 
work.  This  country  has  never  paid  the  attention  to  Gutta- 
percha that  the  rest  of  the  world  has,  except,  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  the  line  of  golf  balls.  Here  have  been 
surpassed  the  expectations  of  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sporting  goods,  the  American  ball  leading  the 
world. 

While  this  rather  cursory  review  relates  more  directly  to 
the  industry  in  the  United  States,  with  which  The  India 
Rubber  World  is  most  closely  concerned,  it  is  more  or 
less  applicable  to  the  rubber  industry  as  a  whole.  Else- 
where, the  most  marked  development  in  the  volume  of 
trade  has  been  in  Germany,  which  has  attained  within  re- 
cent years  a  much  more  important  relative  rank  among 
rubber  manufacturing  countries.  The  benefits  to  the  in- 
dustry there  which  have  resulted  from  the  close  relation  of 
the  trained  chemist  to  the  factory  have  not  been  without 
an  influence  upon  the  industry  in  all  other  countries. 

The  India  Rubber  World  desires  again  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  support  which  it  has  received  from  the 
trade,  not  only  at  home  but  to  a  measurable  extent  in  every 
other  country  in  which  any  interest  in  rubber  exists.  It 
promises,  likewise,  to  endeavor  to  continue  to  merit  this 
support,  by  keeping  its  readers  promptly  and  accurately 
informed  of  progress  in  the  industry,  of  changing  trade 
conditions,  and  the  development  of  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rials, in  such  manner  as  shall  render  it  of  real  value  in 
every  branch  of  the  rubber  interest. 


THE  ALLEGED  "CORNER"  IN  RUBBER. 


\XrE  do  not  doubt  that  holders  of  crude  rubber,  like 
merchants  in  other  lines  of  business,  sell  their  wares 
for  all  that  can  be  got  for  them.  Why  shouldn't  they  ? 
Probably  there  are  times  when  a  sudden  rise  enables  an 
importer  to  dispose  of  a  stock  of  rubber  at  an  exceptional 
profit.  But  prices  are  liable  to  decline  quite  as  suddenly, 
involving  loss  to  the  dealer. 

The  merchant  who  buys  crude  rubber  to  sell  again  must 
depend  not  a  little  upon  guesswork — as  to  what  volume  of 
rubber  is  forthcoming  in  any  season,  whether  it  will  arrive 
promptly  or  otherwise,  and  what  is  to  be  the  demand  for 
consumption.  These  are  the  elements  that  determine 
prices,  and  a  merchant  able  to  forecast  them  unerringly 
for  a  few  seasons  would  have  the  whole  trade  at  his  mercy. 
As  the  business  is  conducted,  however,  the  rubber  mer- 
chant is  more  apt  to  avoid  buying  largely  on  his  own  ac- 
count, preferring  to  make  purchases  for  the  account  of  con- 
sumers, in  which  event  he  is  sure  of  a  commission  on  every 
order,  whether  prices  are  high  or  low. 

Yet  one  continually  hears  remarks  on  the  "corner"  in 
rubber,  as  if  all  the  sources  of  supply  were  under  a  single 
control,  and  that  dominated  by  interests  intent  upon  the 
oppression  of  the  manufacturer.  If  such  controlling  in- 
terest can  be  located  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  most  import- 
ant piece  of  news,  and  give  it  prominence  accordingly. 

From  our  own  standpoint,  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  such  agreement  among  all  the  rubber  trading 
houses  of  the  world  as  would  be  necessary  to  control 
prices  permanently.  And  if  a  company  should  be  organ- 
ized for  any  such  purpose,  we  should  regard  its  share  cer- 
tificates on  a  par  with  the  "  gold  bricks "  which  are 
reputed  to  find  a  market  among  exceptionally  gullible 
rustics. 

Any  manufacturer  who  will,  is  free  to-day  to  go  to  Ma- 
naos  or  Para  or  Antwerp — not  to  name  other  ports — and 
buy  rubber  in  the  same  markets  with  the  importers  who 
now  supply  him  nearer  his  factory.  And  if  all  the  rubber 
importing  houses  in  Europe  and  America  were  to  combine 
to  force  consumers  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  rubber, 
there  would  not  fail  to  come  into  existence  new  trading 
houses  ready  and  willing  to  handle  the  raw  material  at  a 
fair  profit,  and  who  would  find  an  opportunity  to  pick  up 
stocks  from  the  daily  arrivals,  at  some  market  or  another, 
from  scores  and  hundreds  of  prime  bases  of  supply. 

Our  German  contemporary  has  lately  made  some  perti- 
nent remarks,  which  we  are  pleased  to  reproduce  on  an- 
other page,  in  refutation  of  the  idea  that  the  high  prices 
of  rubber  are  due  to  an  alleged  "ring"  of  importers  in 
Liverpool.  We  will  only  supplement  these  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  rubber  is  higher  in  price  now  than  formerly 
for  the  same  reason  that  ivory  and  whalebone  are  higher 
— the  supplies  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 

It  is  stated  that  in  seventy  years  the  price  of  whalebone 
has  risen  from  13  cents  to  nearly  $7  a  pound,  but  not  as  a 
result  of  a  "  corner  "  at  any  time.  One  important  differ- 
ence between  whalebone  and  rubber,  however,  is  that  the 
latter  is  capable  of  being  made  more  plentiful  by  means  of 
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cultivation,  as  is  bound  to  be  proved  by  the  yield  of  many 
plantations  within  the  next  few  years. 


The  mechanical  rubber  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  taken  steps  to  form 
such  an  organization  as  is  reported,  on  another  page,  to  be 
under  way.  The  possibilities  for  good  to  the  industry  are 
miny,  though  it  may  take  time  to  demonstrate  the  real  value 
of  the  organization.  But  certain  it  is  that  in  an  industry  so 
extensive  and  embracing  so  many  men  of  ability,  good  must 
come  from  a  movement  designed  to  render  them  better  ac- 
quainted, and  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  work  in  concert  in 
matters  in  which  their  common  benefit  is  concerned,  rather 
than  have  them  continue  to  work  without  cooperation,  even  if 
all  should  have  the  same  objects  in  view.  It  is  a  narrow  view 
which  some  persons  have  taken  of  such  a  movement — that  its 
chief  purpose  should  be  an  agreement  upon  prices.  This 
should  be  and  will  prove  to  be  the  last  thing  undertaken.  The 
longest  maintained  and  the  most  beneficial  organization  of  rub- 
ber manufacturers  in  existence  is  that  in  Germany,  and  it  has 
never  attempted,  as  a  body,  the  regulation  or  control  of  selling 
prices  of  products.  But  doubtless  there  are  customs  in  the 
trade,  which  have  grown  up  through  carelessness  here  or  inju- 
diciousness  there,  the  correction  of  which  would  be  worth 
more  to  the  manufacturers  to  day  than  a  material  advance  in 
selling  prices,  and  in  dealing  with  such  problems  the  keenest 
competitors  can  afford  to  work  in  harmony,  for  the  good  of 
each  and  of  all  concerned. 


In  this  age  of  labor  saving  machinery  it  is  only  natural 
that  attention  should  be  devoted  to  mechanical  aids  in  the 
production  of  rubber,  which  hitherto  has  been  accomplished  by 
hard  work  alone,  and  principally  in  countries  without  any  surplus 
of  laborers.  Not  the  least  element  of  interest  in  connection  with 
a  rubber  smoking  device  illustrated  on  another  page  of  this 
paper  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  designed  and  patented  by  a 
Brazilian — in  a  land  whose  people  have  not  been  noted  for  en- 
terprise or  ingenuity  in  the  mechanical  field. 


A  GRUESOME  bit  of  news  which  we  find  in  the  Brazilian 
Review  of  August  2  may  have  a  more  direct  connection  with 
the  rubber  trade  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  paragraph 
reads  : 

Several  of  the  children  of  the  10;  1  refugees  from  the  drought  at 
Ceara,  who  arrived  at  Belem  [Para]  in  the  steamship  Itabira,  died  en 
route  of  the  effects  of  starvation.  The  captain,  Mr.  R.  Nilson,  did 
what  he  could,  supplying  food  at  his  own  cost,  but  the  relief,  in  this  in- 
stance, came  too  late. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  droughts  in  Ceatd  are  about 
the  most  devastating  known  in  any  country.  That  being  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  state,  a  season  without  rain  means  that 
the  population  must  go  elsewhere  for  means  of  subsistence. 
Leaving  their  cattle  behind  to  perish  for  want  of  water,  the 
farmers  from  whole  districts  actually  flee  with  their  families, 
without  always  being  able  to  escape  with  their  lives.  The  chief 
recourse  of  the  Cearenses,  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  rubber  camps  up  the  Amazon,  and  they  make 
the  best  of  all  available  seringuieros,  being  more  intelligent 
and  more  capable  of  sustained  labor  than  the  Indians  native  to 
the  upriver  districts.  Ceard's  misfortune,  therefore,  is  turned 
to  the  rubber  consumers'  advantage,  since  an  unusual  influx  of 
Cearenses  in  the  Hevea  producing  districts  means  an  increased 
production  of  rubber.  What  is  more,  of  every  considerable 
body  o(  Cearenses  going  into  the  rubber  fields,  a  certain  pro- 


portion remain,  giving  rise  to  a  permanent  population  of  rubber 
workers  of  the  best  type  yet  known,  and  giving  greater  system 
and  continuity  to  the  business  of  getting  out  rubber.  If  the 
above  item  of  Brazilian  news  means  anything,  it  indicates  a 
large  movement  of  laborers  to  the  rubber  districts  this  year, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 


WHO  CUTS  THE  AMAZON  CABLE? 

TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  In 
reference  to  the  article  published  in  your  August  num- 
ber [page  380]  giving  the  cause  of  the  many  interruptions  of 
the  Amazon  cable,  as  explained  by  Captain  Arthur  Schindelar, 
I  beg  to  state  that  his  information  is  absolutely  unfounded  and 
incorrect.  The  Amazon  cable  is  not  purposely  cut  to  aid  or 
abet  those  interested  in  rubber,  as  that  gentleman's  statement 
implies,  nor  has  the  company  any  other  interest  than  to  keep 
the  cable  in  working  order.  Captain  Schindelar  apparently 
does  not  know  that  any  one  cutting  a  cable  or  otherwise  inter- 
fering with  telegraphic  communication  commits  a  crime,  and 
is  liable  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  less  than  three  years. 
Imagine  having  to  suborn  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  repair 
ship,  the  staff  at  Manaos  and  Pard  (not  to  mention  the  inter, 
mediate  stations),  the  representative  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
the  London  directors  for  nine  years  ! 

Who  can  be  paying  for  the  loss  in  traffic  and  the  bribes  all 
this  time,  and  who  is  doing  the  cutting?  It  cannot  be  the  rub- 
ber merchants,  as  nearly  every  house  in  Para  is  represented  by 
a  branch  in  Manaos,  and  all  business  is  stopped  in  the  latter  city 
during  the  interruptions.  It  cannot  be  the  federal  govern- 
ment, seeing  that  a  subvention  is  paid  by  it  to  assist  the  com- 
pany. It  cannot  be  the  state  governments,  when  we  know  they 
expended  7,000,000  milreis  to  open  up  a  road  for  a  land  tele- 
graph line,  which  was  constructed  and  afterwards  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  expensive  maintenance  and  interruptions 
due  to  falling  trees,  landslides,  etc.  It  cannot  be  the  company 
itself,  seeing  that  during  the  interruptions  the  traffic  is  nil 
and  the  subvention  reduced  if  the  trouble  lasts  over  90  days, 
and  over  ,£1,000,000  have  already  been  spent  to  improve  the 
service. 

Will  Captain  Schindelar  kindly  say  by  whom  the  cable  is  cut  ? 
I  am  sure  the  cable  company  would  pay  him  handsomely  for 
his  information.  I  can  testify  that  up  to  the  end  of  1902  the 
cable  company  had  used  every  means  and  device  that  science 
can  teach  in  order  to  maintain  permanent  telegraphic  commu- 
nication between  Para  and  Manaos.  I  defy  any  one  to  prove 
that  the  interruptions  are  not  due  to  natural  causes,  the  princi- 
pal ones  being  falling  banks,  sunken  logs,  chafing  by  rocks, 
and  the  bed  of  the  river  changing  on  account  of  the  seething 
current,  which  in  its  mad  career  washes  everything  before  it, 
the  cable  becoming  buried,  making  repairs  difficult.  I  wonder 
if  Captain  Schindelar  has  ever  noticed  the  current  opposite 
Parintins  and  Obidos,  or  the  meeting  of  the  waters  below 
Manaos?  Fancy  a  cable  living  in  that  turmoil !  There  is  no 
necessity  to  cut  it.  I  regret  not  having  met  or  heard  of  Captain 
Schindelar  during  the  ten  years  I  was  in  that  district,  where  I 
know  every  port  on  the  river  between  Para  and  Manaos  and 
consequently  everyone  of  importance,  especially  Americans 
and  English  travelers;  however,  I  hope  the  information  he 
picked  up  regarding  the  "  controlling  (sic)  of  the  rubber  trade 
on  the  Amazon  "  was  from  a  better  source  than  that  of  the 
cable  interruptions.     Yours  very  truly,  R.  H.  mardock, 

Late  Superintendent  of  the  Amazon  Telegraph  Co  ,  Limited  ;  Conctssionaire  for 
Wireless  Telegraphy  in  Amazonas  state  ;  and  secretary  to  tne  Amazon  Com- 
mission at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 
New  York,  August  32,  1904. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  OF  PARA  STATE. 


THE  portrait  on  this  page  is  that  of  the  young  governor  of 
the  state  of  Para,  Brazil,  who,  previous  to  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy,  started  his  public  career  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
being  sent  to  England  and  France.  After  rendering  service  to 
his  country  as  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the 
Federal  congress,  he  was  elected  governor,  and  is  at  present  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  direction  of  the  public  affairs  of  his  state. 
Through  his  determined  and  convicted  policy,  his  management 
of  the  state  of  Para  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  that  of 
reconstruction  of  the  budget,  heavily  thrown  out  of  equilibrium 
by  the  economic  and  financial  crisis  of  the  last  five  years. 
Nevertheless,  encountering  only  obstacles  in  his  way,  he 
adopted  a  very  economical  policy  which  is  already  yielding 
good  and  material  results.  Dr.  Augusto  Montenegro  is  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  richest  states  of  the  Brazilian  republic. 
In  the  revenues  of  the  customs  of  the  republic,  Para  to-day 
takes  the  third  place,  that  of  Rio  being  first  and  Santos 
second. 

The  principal  element  of  the  rich  resources  of  the  state  is  the 
India-rubber  industry  ;  the  crop  July,  1902. 
to  June,  1903,  amounted  to  11,327  tons, 
representing  approximately  $14,850,000  in 
value.  The  crop  ending  June  30,  1904, 
showed  an  increase  in  tonnage,  and, 
owing  to  the  high  valuations  in  con- 
suming markets,  one  will  not  err  in  say- 
ing that  this  part  of  the  Amazon  valley 
produced  over  $16,000,000  worth  of  raw 
material. 

Para  has  yet  a  good  many  unexplored 
sources  of  production,  and  with  the  regu- 
lar exploitation  of  the  Xingu,  Tapajos, 
and  Tocantins  rivers — the  present  output 
from  which  represents  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  possible  production — the  In- 
dia rubber  production  will  go  far  beyond 
the  figures  given  above.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  rivers,  with  the  aid  of  rail- 
roads to  give  easy  accessto  the  falls,  would 
open  another  era  of  prosperity  to  this 
great  state,  where  the  natural  resources 
are  inviting  to  foreign  capital  and  paying 
undertakings. 

Governor  Montenegro  was  elected  November  15,  1900,  by  a 
large  majority,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  was  inaugurated 
in  office  February  1,  1901.  There  is  talk  of  the  probability  of 
his  reelection  this  fall,  in  which  case  Para  will  have  cause  for 
congratulation,  for  the  honesty  and  energy  that  the  governor 
has  displayed  thus  far  are  a  guarantee  of  prosperity  to  his  na- 
tive state. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  in  July,  Governor  Monte- 
negro was  the  object  of  an  imposing  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants  of  Pard.  In  reply  to  the  address  that  was 
presented  to  him,  the  governor  pointed  out  that  it  had  been 
from  the  first  an  aim  of  his  administration  to  maintain  order 
and  credit  without  increasing  expenditure.  This  he  had  real- 
ized, and  the  disorders  so  common  when  he  took  over  the  ad- 
ministration had  ceased,  and  not  only  had  he,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  financial  crisis,  not  added  a  vintem  to  taxation,  but  on 
the  contrary  it  had  been  reduced.  This  was  possible  only  by 
the  exercise  of  the  strictest  and,  as  it  has  been  termed,  almost 
"  ridiculous  "  economy.  To  pay  off  obligations  accumulated 
under  previous  administrations,  the  foreign  loan  was  negotiat- 


ed and  the  banks  and  commercial  body  relieved  of  a  mass  of 
credit  paper  too  heavy  for  their  market  to  carry.  The  effect 
has  been  immediate,  and  though  for  some  time  the  Par£  market 
must  feel  the  consequences  of  the  late  crisis,  confidence  has  re- 
vived and  with  better  rubber  prices  and  greater  stability  of  ex- 
change, prosperity  is  returning.  The  Brazilian  Review,  edited 
by  an  Englishman,  remarks  in  this  connection:  "The  mer- 
chants do  well  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Montenegro  who,  young  as 
he  is,  has  shown  good  sense  and  resolution  in  dealing  with  dif- 
ficult problems,  quite  uncommon  in  this  country." 


THE   RUBBER  SCRAP  SITUATION. 


FROM  Russia  a  correspondent  of  The  India  Rubber 
World  writes :  "  The  price  for  old  rubber  shoes  has 
heretofore  been  so  low  because  there  were  large  quantities  of 
them  here  in  Russia,  and  we  were  compelled  to  sell  at  any 
price.  At  present,  however,  the  quantity  of  old  rubber  shoes 
in  the  market  is  very  small,  as  most  dealers  have  already  sold 
their  stock,  while,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  which  prevailed, 
few  have  been  collected,  these  coming  mostly  from  distant 
parts  of  Russia,  whence  the  railroad  freight 
to  here  amounts  to  2  cents  per  pound. 
Under  these  conditions  it  does  not  pay  to 
collect  the  old  shoes,  and  there  probably 
is  only  one  third  of  the  quantity  in  the 
market  that  we  usually  had  in  the  past. 
Besides,  Russian  manufacturers  at  present 
buy  large  quantities  of  rubber  shoes,  while 
an  export  duty  of  2%  cents  per  pound  on 
old  rubber  shoes  has  been  approved  and 
may  at  any  time  begin  to  be  enforced.  So, 
if  the  American  manufacturers  will  not  pay 
higher  prices,  they  will  not  be  able  to  buy 
old  rubber  shoes  in  Russia,  and  will  be 
compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  Ameri- 
can old  rubber  shoes,  which  will,  of  course, 
lead  to  higher  prices  in  America  also." 
*     *     • 

At  the  request  of  some  leading  firms  in 
the  rubber  trade  who  were  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  Russian  export  tariff 
on  waste  rubber  had  been  put  in  force,  the 
department  of  state  at  Washington  cabled 
to  the  United  States  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg  for  positive  information  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  return  cablegram,  dated  August  4: 

Informed  by  Russian  government  that  time  when  new  export  duty  on 
rubber  waste  becomes  operative  not  yet  fixed  ;  probably  very  soon,  in 
view  of  conclusion  of  Russo-German  commercial  treaty.     MCCORMICK. 


AUGUSTO  MONTENEGRO 
Governor  of  Pard. 


THE  JIMINEZ  RUBBER  PLANTATION. 

A  YEAR  ago  this  Journal  mentioned  more  than  once  the 
planted  rubber  trees  on  the  coffeeestate  of  the  late  Joaquin 
Jiminez,  of  Tuxtepec  (Oaxaca),  Mexico.  These  trees  were  seen 
by  Ben  L.  Edgarton,  in  his  recent  inspection,  as  shareholders' 
committee,  of  the  Batavia  plantation,  which  is  nearby.  The 
estate  as  a  whole,  now  owned  by  the  founder's  son,  Joaquin 
Jiminez,  is  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  rubber 
trees  large  and  thrifty.  The  inspector  for  the  Obispo  planta- 
tion, John  A.  Schauweker,  also  visited  the  Jiminez  property. 
He  reports  that  the  rubber  covers  about  50  acres,  for  which  the 
owner  asks  $80,000  [Mexican  ?],  or  $1600  per  acre,  his  father 
having  refused  $1200  per  acre. 
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RUBBER   PLANTING   IN   CEYLON   AND  THE  MALAY  STATES. 

As  Seen  by  The  Editor  of  "  The  India  Rubber  World." 


SIXTH  LETTER— CONCLUSION. 
Rubber  Plantations  at  Klang,  in  Selangor. — Mr.  Bailey  and  his 
Work. — Distance  of  Planting. — Age  at  Which  Hcvta  Trees  Yield. 
— The  Labor  Question.  —  Mr.  Carey's  Planting, — The  Chinese  as 
Rubber  Planters. — The  Selangor  Rubber  Co. — Return  to  Singa- 
pore and  Departure  for  I  long  Kong. 

DURING  the  night  spent  on  the  Sappho,  on  the  trip  from 
Singapore  to  Selangor,  we  passed  through  a  succes- 
sion of  heavy  showers,  but  the  sea  was  smooth  and  it 
was  cool  enough  to  be  fairly  comfortable.  The  meals 
aboard  the  boat  were  also  good,  and  the  native  servants  as  in- 
telligent as  it  paid  them  to  be.  At  8  the  next  morning  we 
stopped  at  Port  Dickson,  where  there  is  a  good  harbor,  with 
an  iron  pier  and  a  few  bungalows  and  native  houses  set  down 
in  the  jungle.  After  discharging  freight  we  left,  following  the 
coast  about  three  miles  out.  The  land  was  low,  wooded  down 
to  the  water's  edge  with  an  occasional  break  where  a  river  dis- 
charged its  muddy  flood  into  the  clear  water  of  the  Straits. 

In  due  time  I  reached  Port  Swettenham,  where  a  short  rail- 
road journey  took  me  to 
Klang.  The  station  master 
then  told  me  that  I  could  safely 
trust  the  rickshaw  man  to  take 
me  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Bailey's 
bungalow,  where  I  had  been 
invited  to  make  my  headquar- 
ters. He  evidently  knew  the 
name,  for  he  grinned,  said 
"  Bailee,"  and  started  off.  Far 
out  into  the  country  he  took 
me,  perspiring  profusely,  but 
keeping  steadily  at  it.  On  the 
way  we  passed  considerable 
plantations  of  Hevea,  which  I 
examined  with  interest.  Final- 
ly he  stopped  at  a  gateway  and 
pointed  out  a  hillside  bunga- 
low and  again  said  "  Bailee  " 
and  intimated  that  he  was 
ready  to  be  paid.  I  did  not  quite  share  his  confidence,  however, 
and  insisted  that  he  accompany  me  up  to  the  house,  which  with 
some  reluctance  he  did.  And  it  was  lucky  that  I  did  so,  for  it 
soon  developed  that  this  was  the  bungalow  of  the  plantation 
superintendent,  who  was  absent,  the  house  being  in  charge  of 
the  native  servants.  Not  speaking  much  Malay  and  they  know- 
ing no  English,  it  was  a  bit  difficult  for  me  to  make  them  under- 
stand what  I  wanted,  but  finally  one  of  them  mounted  a  bicycle 
and,  inviting  us  to  follow,  led  us  back  to  Klang,  and  up  to  the 
real  Bailey  bungalow.  The  house  was  most  beautifully  situated 
on  a  slight  eminence  with  beautiful  palms,  foliage  plants,  and 
flowers  in  its  gardens,  and  a  view  in  the  distance  of  the  lofty 
istana  of  Selangor's  sultan. 

I  was  at  once  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  beau- 
tiful wife,  and  entertained  most  delightfully.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  drove  over  the  road  that  I  had  traveled  twice  the  day 
before,  and  went  thoroughly  over  both  Lowlands  and  High- 
lands estates.  After  stopping  at  the  bungalow  of  the  superin- 
tendent, from  which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  acres  of  Hevea,  we 
drove  by  the  coffee  mill,  and  the  coolie  lines  to  the  extreme 
end  of  Lowlands,  where  the  very  last  planting  had  been  done. 


ISTANA   OF  THE  SULTAN  OF  SELANGOR. 


This  was  in  alluvial  soil  divided  up  into  parallelograms  by 
drainr.  that  were  4  to  5  feet  wide  and  from  3  to  6  feet  deep. 
The  soil  was  wonderfully  rich  and  was  not  planted  with  Hevea 
seeds  but  three  foot  stumps,  as  the  seeds  and  the  tender  shoots 
have  so  many  animal  and  insect  enemies  that  stumping  is  far 
more  successful.  These  stumps  are  nursery  plants  cut  back 
into  the  brown,  set  out  carefully  and  never  shaded.  Not  only 
is  the  top  cut  bark,  but  the  tap  root  is  shortened  a  bit  to  pre- 
vent doubling,  and  the  laterals  are  also  trimmed  a  little. 

This  planting  is  done  in  any  month  of  the  year  when  the 
rains  are  on.  In  preparing  the  ground  holes  are  dug  15  to  18 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  number  of  inches  deep, 
the  hole  being  left  open  for  two  weeks,  after  which  a  little  of  the 
surface  soil  is  scraped  in.  Then  the  plant  is  set  and  carefully 
covered  in.  The  trees  that  are  ready  for  tapping  are  selected, 
not  by  their  age  but  from  their  size.  For  a  general  rule  any 
Hevea  that  is  3oinches  in  circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground 
is  large  enough  to  produce  rubber.     In  a  plantation  in  a  good 

location  in  this  part  of  the 
world  the  trees  mature  about 
as  follows  :  At  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year  about  25  per  cent, 
will  be  large  enough  to  tap  ; 
at  the  sixth  year  there  will  be 
50  per  cent.,  and  at  the  seventh 
all  of  them  should  be  big 
enough. 

Speaking  again  of  the  drain- 
age system  at  Lowlands,  it  was 
marvelously  complete,  all  of 
the  channels  leading  into  the 
great  agricultural  drain  that 
ran  through  the  middle  of 
the  plantation,  and  which  I 
believe  was  a  government  en- 
terprise. 

In  examining  the  plantation 
we  walked  over  good  paths  by 
the  side  of  the  drains,  crossing  them  on  tree  trunk  bridges,  and 
ended  by  driving  over  two  very  good  roads  that  led  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  planting.  The  oldest  rubber  on  Lowlands 
was  some  500  acres  of  five  year  old  trees,  numbering  52,000. 
These  had  been  later  interplanted  with  another  52,000  of  vary- 
ing ages.  There  was  also  120  acres  of  two  yearold  trees,  18,000  in 
number.  The  largest  five  year  olds  that  I  saw  were  27  inches 
in  circumference,  3  feet  from  the  ground, and  were  in  a  lot  that 
were  planted  20  X  2°  feet.  Speaking  of  distances  observed  in 
planting.  Mr.  Bailey  had  tried  many  experiments.  He  had  plots 
14X14.  14  X  28,  14  X  42,  20  X  20,  and  24  X  24  feet.  The  latter 
plantings  were  almost  all  interplanted  later  with  Ficuselastica. 
There  was  also  considerable  coffee  in  with  the  rubber,  and  as  it 
happened  to  be  of  an  especially  fine  quality  it  at  that  time  was 
paying  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  planting  and  care  of  the  rubber. 
The  laborers  were  a  mixed  lot,  being  Tamil,  Chinese,  and 
Javanese  coolies.  The  Tamils  are  rather  hard  to  get  but  are 
fairly  good  laborers  ;  the  Chinese  coolies  are  good  rough  labor- 
ers but  are  not  the  equal  of  the  Javanese.  As  there  is  a  glut 
of  labor  in  Java  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  planters  in  the 
Malay  states  will  be  able  to  get  many  of  them,  and  as  they  all 
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MR.   BAILEY'S  BUNGALOW,   KLANG. 


FOUR  YEAR  OLD       HEVEA."  KLANANG  ESTATE. 


speak  Malay  and  are  content  with  35  to  40  cents,  Mexican,  a 
day,  and  find  themselves,  they  are  much  sought  after.  Besides 
they  had  far  rather  work  for  an  Englishman  than  a  Dutchman. 

After  visiting  Highlands  estate  and  looking  ovei  the  coffee 
mill,  Mr.  Bailey  took  me  for  a  drive  out  in  the  outskirts  of 
Klang,  that  I  might  see  the  small  plantings  of  the  Chinese. 
These  were  of  no  especial  moment,  being  chiefly  coffee  gardens 
grown  up  with  grass,  with  a  few  Ficus  elastica  or  Hevea  trees 
put  in  at  haphazard.  One  Chinaman,  Cong  Limb,  however, 
had'about  20  acres  of  coffee  and  lltvea  planted  15X15  feet,  the 
trees  looking  about  5  years  old  and  quite  well  grown. 

But  the  plantations  owned  by  Chinamen  and  run  by  Euro- 
peans are  another  matter.  For  example,  the  Kong  Yaik  estate, 
which  is  managed  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Carey.  Here  are  30oacres con- 
taining some  60,000  trees  that  average  3  years  of  age.  Most  of 
this  rubber  is  planted  20  x  10  feet,  although  there  is  some 
10  x  10  and  15  x  15.  One  advantage  of  the  10  x  10  planting 
was  that  almost  no  weeding  was  necessary,  the  ground  being 
absoutely  free  from  all  vegetation.  While  going  over  this 
plantation  Mr.  Carey  and  I  experimented  with  a  two  handled 
tapping  knife,  an  invention  of  his,  which  certainly  did  very 
effective  work. 


Next  to  the  estate  of  which  Mr.  Carey  has  charge  is  the  Batu 
Unjor  plantation  owned  by  a  wealthy  Chinaman,  Loke  Yew, 
on  which  there  are  some  17.000  %'/i  year  Htveas  which  looked 
first  rate. 

The  land  in  Selangor  belongs  to  the  state  and  is  acquired  by 
the  payment  of  §2,  Mexican,  an  acre  cash,  and  $1  an  acre  an- 
nual rental  in  perpetuity  ;  25  per  cent,  of  the  land  taken  must 
be  under  cultivation  within  five  years,  or  it  reverts  to  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  same  time  the  powers  that  be  are  very 
lenient  and  disposed  to  help  all  honest  effort  by  granting  time 
extensions.  There  is  also  a  2>j  per  cent,  ad  valorem  export 
duty  on  such  products  as  rubber  that  is  a  part  of  the  land  grant. 

That  evening  many  friends  of  Mr.  Bailey's  dropped  in  and 
dined  and  later  visited  the  Klang  club,  where  I  met  a  score  or 
more  of  young  Englishmen  who  were  connected  either  with 
the  government  or  with  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  next  morning  my  host  took  me  by  rail  to  Batu  Tiga, 
where  is  another  big  rubber  plantation  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested— the  Selangor  Rubber  Co..  or,  in  the  native,  Sungei 
Rengam.      We  put  in  three  hours  of  hard  tramping  over  this 


FOUR   YEAR   OLD  PLANTED       FICUS 


[On  the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  estate.    Showing  the  Aerial  Roots  as  thrown 
down  at  this  age.    Hevea  trees  ill  the  background.] 


..WILD_"FI£US_  ELASTICA"  IN  SELANGOR. 
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and  the  keenest  sort  of  watch  being  kept  for  white  ants,  which 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  new  land.  As  tapping  will  begin 
the  next  year,  a  rubber  curing  house  20X60  feet  has  been 
built,  and  all  preparations  are  being  made  for  turning  out  the 
best  quality  of  rubber.  All  of  the  trees  seem  to  produce  latex 
abundantly,  although  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bark,  some  being  quite  white,  while  other 
showed  a  distinct  shade  of  red.  There  were  a  variety  of  theo- 
ries as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but  the  real  reason  was  not  ap- 
parent. 

After  the  examination  of  the  Selangor  estate,  and  a  very 
pleasant  visit  with  the  manager,  at  his  bachelor  bungalow, 
where,  by  the  way,  he  presented  me  with  a  cane  made  of 
polished  sections  of  a  great  variety  of  hard  woods  indigenous 
to  that  country,  we  again  took  train  and  started  for  the  Patal- 
ing  estate.  The  road  ran  for  some  miles  through  the  densest 
sort  of  jungle,  the  land  on  one  side  for  some  six  miles  being 
owned  by  the  Selangor  company.  When  we  reached  Pataling 
we  found  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Rendle,  was  away,  as 
was  also  his  wife.  His  assistant,  Mr.  Smith,  was  there,  how- 
ever, and  he  urged  us  to  come  up  to  the  bungalow,  which  was 
prettily  located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  plantation,  and 
ordered  the  Malay  servant  to  prepare  for  us  "  mukan  " ;  in  other 
words,  food.  While  we  ate,  it  rained  very  heavily,  but  soon  af- 
ter cleared  up  and  we  were  so  sure  that  the  storm  was  over  for 
the  day  that  we  allowed  a  black  bov  to  take  our  mackintoshes 
down  to  the  station  while  we  examined  the  rubber.  The  soil 
here  seemed  a  trifle  hard  and  was  more  hilly  than  that  which  I 
had  before  examined,  but  the  rubber  looked  well.  After  ex- 
amining that  on  the  hillsides  we  went  down  to  a  lower  level 
and  were  just  beginning  to  take  measurements,  when  the  rain 


CUTTING  A  ROAD  THROUGH  JUNGLE. 
[A  scene  in  Selangor.] 

estate,  and  got  very  hot  and  damp.  But  it  was  well  worth 
while. 

The  plantation  is  seven  miles  from  Klang,  on  the  railroad 
that  joins  Klang  with  Kula  Lumpur.  There  is  also  a  fine  gov- 
ernment road  soon  to  go  through  this  estate.  It  consists  of 
5 1 50  acres,  of  which  1150  are  already  opened  and  in  rubber. 
To  this  will  be  added  300  acres  this  year,  the  trees  being 
planted  about  200  to  the  acre.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial, 
slightly  rolling,  and  is  cut  by  huge  drains  that  lead  into  the 
Klang  and  the  Damansara  river.  The  oldest  planting  was 
made  in  May,  1898,  and  was  24X36  feet,  this  planting  being 
quincunxed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  and  in  October, 
1900,  was  still  further  interplanted.  The  last  planting,  how- 
ever, is  so  thoroughly  shaded  by  the  earlier  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  amounts  to  anything.  The  trees  in  the  first  planting  aver- 
age 28'j  inches  in  circumference,  3  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
largest  being  47  and  52'2  inches  in  circumference.  Of  the 
plantings  already  mentioned,  there  were  90  acres  24  X  36  feet, 
and  45  acres  14  X  '4-  These  latter  showed  an  average  of  29^ 
inches  circumference  at  the  base,  and  19  inches  5  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  1899  there  were  30  acres  planted  12X12  and 
90  acres  14  X  14.  The  former  measured  when  I  was  there,  on 
an  average,  26  inches  at  the  base  and  16  inches  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  1900  there  were  2S5  acres  put  into  Pari  and  47 
acres  in  "  rambong  "  or  Ficus  elastica.  There  are  also  various 
other  plantings  of  Para  and  Ficus  alternating,  of  Pard  and  cof- 
fee, and  of  Ficus  alone.  The  Ficus,  when  alternated  with 
Pari,  seems  to  do  wonderfully  well,  as  does  also  the  Para. 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  of  this  plantation,  the  whole  area 
being  weeded  by  hand  until  the  shade  becomes  so  dense  that 
no  weeds  grow,  all  of  the  aerial  roots  of  the  Ficus  being  cut 
away  except  those  that  will  develop  into  good  straight  trunks, 


"HEVEA"  ON  THE   VALLAMBROSA  ESTATE,  KLANG. 
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A   RIVER  VIEW  FROM    KLANQ. 

came  down  again  in  torrents.  We  each  selected  a  big  tree, un- 
der which  we  stood  for  a  while,  but  ere  long  even  that  was  no 
protection,  so  we  started  for  the  railway  station.  We  were  now 
drenched  to  the  skin  and  the  walking  was  very  bad.  We,  how- 
ever, caught  our  train,  and  in  due  time  arrived  in  Klang,  where, 
after  a  change  of  clothing  and  a  substantial  dinner,  we  felt  as 
well  as  ever. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  time  to  run  down  to  Port  Dickson  and 
visit  Mr.  V.  R.  Wickwar,  who  has  a  fine  plantation  of  Hevea, 
but  I  found  my  time  would  not  admit  of  it.  Nor  did  I  visit  the 
Pears  plantation  in  Muar,  as  the  owner,  to  whom  I  had  letters, 
was  absent  in  England. 

Speaking  of  close  planting  and  hand  weeding,  I  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  fear  that  the  planters  have  of  fire.  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  once  had  charge  of  a  large  plantation  in  Johore, 
told  me  that  the  fire  once  got  into  some  thousands  of  acres  of 
his  sago,  and  although  he  had  500  men  of  his  own  and  900  lent 
him  by  the  sultan,  they  were  weeks  in  getting  it  under.  He 
had,  by  the  way,  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  Ceara  rubber  which 
were  also  destroyed. 

There  is  little  Castilloa  planted  in  Selangor.  I  saw  a  little  on 
Lowlands,  which  bled  freely,  but  the  planters  do  not  care  for  it, 
as  they  believe  that  either  the  Hevea 
or  the  Fiats  is  superior.  The  latter 
tree  is  of  course  a  native  of  this 
land,  and  grows  to  great  size.  There 
are  reports  of  as  much  as  100  pounds 
being  taken  from  a  single  tree.  Ten 
year  old  trees  are  said  to  produced 
from  12  to  15  pounds. 

The  time  came  all  too  soon  for  me 
to  say  good  by  to  the  Baileys,  whose 
generous  hospitality  I  shall  always 
remember,  and  the  following  fore- 
noon saw  me  in  a  sampan  headed  for 
the  Sappho,  which  lay  far  out  in  the 
river.  I  got  aboard  finally,  and  was 
greeted  by  Captain  Foster  like  a 
long  lost  friend.  The  voyage  back  to 
Singapore  was  uneventful,  the  sea 
being  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  tem- 
perature bearable. 

Along  toward  evening  we  came  in 
sight  of  Malacca,  but,  much  to  my 
regret,  did  not  get  a  chance  to  go 
ashore.  In  fact  our  captain  being  in 
a  hurry,  did  not  even  anchor,  but 
hove  to  in  the  open   roadstead   and 


there  received  the  agent,  the  health  officers,  port  warden,  and 
a  few  passengers.  Here  at  Malacca  is  quite  a  large  plantation  of 
Hevea  owned  by  a  Chinaman,  who  speaks  good  English  and 
who  is  the  proud  possessor  of  some  300,000  rubber  trees.  I 
wanted  mightily  to  have  a  look  at  it,  but  time  did  not  permit. 

Again  in  Singapore  I  called  upon  Mr.  Murray,  a  partner  of 
Mr.  Bailey's,  who  had  in  the  beginning  smoothed  my  way 
appreciably,  had  tiffin  with  him,  at  the  Singapore  Club,  and 
then  hurried  to  get  my  passage  arranged  for  on  the  Malta  to 
Hong  Kong.  By  the  way  I  took  from  Mr.  Murray  two  bottles 
of  oil  made  from  the  nuts  of  the  Hevea,  which  were  packed  as 
carefully  as  possible  and  which  were  all  right  until  the  stren- 
uous baggage  smashers  of  the  United  States  got  hold  of  my  lug- 
gage— and  then  the  bottles  broke. 

I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  time  for  another 
rickshaw  ride  over  Orchard  road  to  the  Botanic  Gardens. 
Here  I  found  that  Director  Ridley's  right  hand  man,  Mr.  De 
Alweis,  had  made  a  set  of  photographs  for  me  that  embraced 
the  whole  of  their  varied  growths  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta- 
percha trees.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  was  the  photo- 
graph of  the  Hevea  seed  beds,  in  which  the  effect  of  various 
manures  was  shown.  The  experiments  covered  the  use  of 
poudrette,  mixed  lime  and  soil,  burnt  earth  and  leaves,  cow 
dung,  and  burnt  earth.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  on 
this  page,  the  rubber  trees  planted  with  cow  dung  far  surpassed 
all  the  others  in  height  and  sturdy  growth. 

The  next  day  I  said  farewell  to  Singapore  and  was  well  on 
my  way  to  China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  San  Francisco, 
and  home;  that  in  brief  is  the  finish  of  my  visit  to  the  rubber 
plantations  in  the  Far  East. 

On  my  way  home  I  met  those  who  were  deeply  interested  in 
rubber  culture,  as  a  future  development  of  the  rich  lands  in 
French  Indo  China,  British  North  Borneo,  and  Sumatra — in 
fact,  wherever  there  is  the  conjunction  of  proper  soil,  climate, 
and  cheap  labor.  Even  the  Japanese  are  preparing  to  plant 
rubber  in  Formosa.  In  the  Philippines  there  is  little  present 
interest,  as  the  shutting  out  of  Chinese  and  Javanese  labor 
makes  the  installation  and  care  of  a  plantation  far  too  costly 
to  be  remunerative. 


YOUNG       HEVEA"  SEEDLINGS  IN   BEDS,   IN   MANURE  TEST. 

[No.  2.]     Poudrette.        [No.  3.!     Mixed  Lime  and  Soil.        [No.  4.]     Burnt  Earth  and  Leaves, 

[No.  5.]     Cow  Duiik.        [No.  6.]     Burnt  Earth. 
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DANINS  MACHINE  FOR  SMOKING  RUBBER. 


THE  increasing  interest  in  bringing  the  production  of 
India  rubber  under  intelligent  supervision,  in  forests  as 
well  as  on  plantations,  is  evinced  by  the  issue  of  numerous 
patents  for  mechanical  appliances  for  use  in  connection  with 
extracting  latex  or  its  conversion  into  rubber.  Herewith  is 
reproduced  the  drawing  accompanying  the  specifications  of 
United  States  patent  No.  765,167,  issued  July  19,  1904,  to  Joao 
Roso  Cardoso  Danin,  of  Pard,  Brazil,  for  "an  apparatus  for 
treating  raw  rubber,"  or,  more  properly,  (or  smoking  the  latex 
of  such  varieties  as  are  susceptible  of  coagulation  by  the  use 
of  smoke. 

The  operation  of  this  device  is  based  upon  the  discharge  of 
heated  products  of  combustion  upon  a  mass  of  la/ex  on  the  in- 
side of  a  rotating  cylinder,  but  the  inventor  does  not  claim 
broadly  to  cover  this  principle  in  his  patent,  it  having  been 
embodied  in  the  invention  of  Manoel  Vianna  Coutinho,  of 
Brazil,  illustrated  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  March  15, 
1894  (page  170),  and   protected   by   United  States  patent  No. 


5^1,781.  The  Coutinho  patent  is  now  owned  by  Senhor  Danin, 
who  has  sought  to  add  certain  improvements  to  the  device. 

In  the  drawing  13  relates  to  a  revolvable  cylinder  or  drum, 
suitably  supported,  and  rotated  by  means  of  a  shaft  ©.carrying 
friction  rollers  7  8  anc<  having  a  crank  9.  The  ends  of  the 
drying  drum  are  provided  with  circular  openings,  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  diameter  of  tne  drum,  through  one  of  which  ex- 
tends a  conduit  14.  by  means  of  which  smoke  is  introduced, 
the  latex  having  first  been  introduced  through  one  of  the  open 
ends  of  the  cylinder.  Under  the  outer  downwardly  turned  end 
of  the  conduit  is  a  funnel  15.  under  which  is  placed  the  fuel 
for  producing  the  smoke.  The  other  end  of  the  conduit  is 
provided  with  a  flaring  nozzle  17.  through  which  the  smoke  is 
discharged  into  the  cylinder.  The  figures  10-  11  relate  to  anti 
friction  rollers,  on  shafts,  on  either  side  of  the  drum,  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  same  in  position,  there  being  no  axial  support  for 
the  drum. 

In  using  the  apparatus,  the  latex  is  poured  into  the  cylinder, 
which  is  then  rotated.  The  nearly  fluid  latex  spreads  over 
the  inside  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  and  is  car- 
ried by  the  revolution  of  the  latter  past  the  discharge  end  of 


the  smoke  conduit,  the  treatment  being  continued  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  operator,  the  resulting  layer  of  rubber  has 
been  sufficiently  coagulated.  Fresh  latex  is  then  admitted, 
and  the  operation  repeated,  the  number  of  successive  layers 
thus  produced  being  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  cylin- 
der. When  the  deposit  of  rubber  within  the  cylinder  has  be- 
come so  thick  as  to  be  too  close  to  the  smoke  funnel  17,  as  at 
first  adjusted,  the  latter  may  be  lowered,  successively,  by 
means  of  the  support  16.  working  in  the  socket  18-  One 
point  upon  which  the  patent  specification  is  silent  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  coagulated  rubber  is  removed  from  the  cylin- 
der. 

RUBBER  TRADING  PROFITS  IN  AFRICA. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Nieuwe  Afrikaansche  Handels- 
Vennootschap,  of  Rotterdam,  was  held  on  July  16,  when 
the  dividend  on  the  trading  for  1903  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent. 
This  is  the  oldest  company  trading  on  the  Congo,  having  es- 
tablished a  branch  at  Boma  as  early  as  1.S60,  and  rubber  figures 
to  an  important  extent  in  its  operations.  At  the  above  meet- 
ing the  directors  reported  a  flourishing  condition  of  the  enter- 
prises in  which  the  company  is  interested  in  the  Congo  Free 
State,  while  the  affairs  of  the  French  colonial  companies  with 
which  the  company  is  associated  are  improving.  They  were 
confident,  therefore,  regarding  the  future.  The  company  holds 
340  shares  in  the  Syndicat  du  Kasai,  one  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
companies,  out  of  a  total  of  2010  [See  The  India  Rubber 
World.  July  1,  1903 — page  344].  and  these  figure  in  the  com- 
pany's balance  sheet  at  7000  francs  each,  or  a  total  of  2,380,000 

francs  [=$459-34o|. 

#     *     » 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cie.  Anversoise  des  Plantations 
du  Lubefu  was  held  early  in  the  month  in  Brussels,  when  the 
accounts  for  1903  were  approved.  The  credit  side  of  the  profit 
and  loss  account  is  68,110  francs  [$'3. '45  23],  which  is  appor- 
tioned between  general  expenses  and  sinking  fund.  These 
figures  mark  a  heavy  decline  as  compared  with  the  profits  re- 
ported a  few  years  ago,  when  good  dividends  were  delared. 
In  1901  the  company  merged  its  commercial  system  in  the 
Syndicat  du  Kasai,  reserving  the  plantations  of  rubber  [See 
The  India  Rubber  World,  October  1,  1902— page  9]. and  the 
question  now  comes  up  of  dealing  with  the  company's  Kasai 
shares  to  pay  its  debts.  Two  Kasai  company  shares  were  sold 
during  the  year  at  9700  francs  each.  It  is  proposed  to  deliver 
such  remaining  shares  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  sell,  at  9000 
francs  each,  to  a  syndicate  which  the  company's  shareholders 
may  join.  The  Labefu  company  had  proposed  to  sell  its  con- 
cessions, but  was  informed  officially  that  the  Congo  Free  State 
was  opposed  to  a  transfer  to  a  new  company.  The  company  re- 
tains its  rubber  plantations,  dating  from  1900.  It  is  not  hoped 
that  these  will  be  productive  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  at 

best. 

»     •     * 

The  Brussels  journal  La  Chronique  Colonialt  says:  "The 
India  Rubber  World  of  New  York  reproduces  our  informa- 
tion concerning  the  participation  of  the  Socieie  A  B  I  R  in  the 
rubber  plantations  of  the  Malayan  slates,  and  by  way  of  com- 
mentary proposes  the  question  :  '  Does  this  foreshadow  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  large  yields  and  large  profits  in  King 
Leopold's  rubber  regions?  '  We  think  that  in  this  fact  we 
must  see  nothing  else  but  the  desire  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
A  B  I  R  to  share,  by  temporarily  giving  up  a  part  of  their 
profits,  in  interesting  experiments  which  promise  to  be  profit- 
able." 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  RUBBER  HEELS. 


BY   J.    W.    C. 

RUBBER  heels  are  now  made  by  the  ton.  Millions  of  pairs 
are  sold  and  used,  and  the  demand  seems  constantly  to 
grow,  so  that  the  production  of  this  class  of  goods  has  become 
an  item  of  no  small  importance  to  the  rubber  industry.  Hence 
it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  to  offer  these  few  suggestions,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of  some  practical  value. 

The  compounds  used  range  in  cost  from  10  cents  to  40  cents 
a  pound.  For  heels  not  over  ',  inch  in  thickness  it  saves  time 
to  use  stock  "  slabbed  out  "  on  the  mixing  mills.  Many  heels, 
however,  are  made  from  two  separately  mixed  stocks,  a  cheap 
grade  being  used  for  the  top  of  the  heel  {i.e.,  next  the  foot), 
and  another,  with  superior  wearing  qualities,  for  the  tread.  Such 
a  combination  is  commonly  "plied  up"on  the  calender,  for 
when  thus  joined  there  is  less  liability  of  the  component  stocks 
splitting  apart  when  in  use  as  heels.  To  cut  up  slabs  of  stock 
preparatory  for  mold  work  steel  dies  are  used,  closely  copying 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  heel.  A  power  press  controlled  by  a 
foot  lever  is  frequently  used,  and  one  in  which  slabs  36  to  40 
inches  wide  can  be  handled,  is  preferable,  as  it  admits  of  rapid 
dieing-out  across  the  width  of  the  slab. 

In  some  shops  great  pains  is  taken  to  trim  the  stock  thus 
died-out  to  a  specific  weight,  thus  adding  a  large  and  unneces- 
sary item  to  the  cost  of  production.  Assuming  that  there  are 
no  wide  variations  in  the  specific  gravity  of  a  given  stock,  and 
it  is  furnished  in  slabs  of  a  specified  and  uniform  thickness,  as 
it  should  be,  then  with  a  proper  assortment  of  cutting  dies 
trimming  to  weight  becomes  a  superfluous  operation.  Work 
in  mill  room  and  calender  room  has,  however,  an  important 
bearing,  as  careless  or  imperfect  work  there  will  make  weigh- 
ing and  trimming  a  necessity.  This  is  especially  true  where 
"  plunger  "  molds  are  used,  as  a  heel  or  two  heavier  than  the 
rest  will  prevent  the  other  heels  in  the  mold  from  "  filling  out." 
Uniformity  in  thickness  and  weight  of  heels  before  curing  nec- 
essarily effects  percentages  in  cured  waste.  In  figuring  cost  5 
percent,  is  generally  specified,  although  some  shops  allow  10  per 
cent.  Care  regarding  this  item  will  show,  however,  that  cured 
waste  need  not  exceed  an  average  of  3  per  cent.  There  is,  it  ap- 
pears, such  a  thing  as  figuring  this  item  of  cured  waste  to  too 
fine  a  point,  as  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  a  heel 
cured  with  an  abundant  overflow,  has  a  closer  grain  and  will 
outwear  one  produced  with  barely  enough  stock  to  fill  the  mold 
cavity. 

In  the  press  room,  as  in  other  departments,  production  is 
the  keynote.  Each  press  should  be  so  handled  that  its  maxi- 
mum capacity  is  attained.  Heel  molds  are  made  containing 
from  12  to  16  cavities.  A  capable  pressman  should  handle  two  to 
four  such  molds  per  heat.  There  is  "  no  money  "  in  the  use  of 
single-platen  presses  for  curing  heels.  The  two-platen  press  is 
proportionately  better  and  the  four  platen  press  the  best  of  all, 
for  it  will  accommodate  the  work  of  two  men  handling  16 
molds  between  them.  This  is  an  important  item  where  floor 
space  and  the  number  of  presses  that  can  be  used  is  limited. 
A  factory  that  had  floor  space  lor  but  10  presses,  could,  with 
the  single-platen  style  produce  3500  pairs  of  heels  in  ten  hours; 
with  10  four  platen  presses,  14,000  pairs. 

Superintendents  generally  have  to  make  the  most  of  their 
factory  equipment  as  it  stands,  and  where  this  includes  an  open- 
steam  vulcanizer,  the  output  of  the  press  room  in  heels  may  be 
substantially  increased  by  beginning  the  cure  in  presses  and 
finishing  it  in  the  vulcanizer.  Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration, 
that  the  proper  cure  for  a  particular  heel  stock  is  15  or  20  min- 
utes.    Ten  minutes  in  the  mold  is  probably  all  the  time  neces- 


sary to  perfectly  mold  the  heel,  although  not  to  thoroughly 
cure  it.  At  that  time,  however,  it  can  safely  be  removed  from 
mold  and  the  cure  completed  in  open  steam,  to  the  distinct  bet- 
terment of  the  product,  and  a  material  increase  in  the  number 
of  heels  turned  out  during  the  day. 

There  is  just  now  a  demand  for  a  heel  that  will  not  bloom, 
and  if  the  compounds  give  trouble  in  this  particular,  a  cure  of 
30  minutes  at  50  pounds  in  the  open  steam  vulcanizer,  as  above 
suggested,  will  effectually  dispose  of  the  bloom.  After  trim- 
ming, all  heels  should  be  cleaned  by  washing  in  a  hot  solution 
of  potash,  then  rubbed  with  a  cloth  moistened  with  naphtha  or 
a  small  quantity  of  glycerine.  This  results  in  a  black  heel  of 
very  attractive  appearance.  The  introduction  of  a  heel  with  a 
piece  of  duck  vulcanized  into  the  wearing  surface  has  added 
another  item  to  the  burden  of  worries  carried  by  the  factory 
superintendent.  It  can  be  made  successfully,  although  at  a 
considerable  advance  in  cost  over  the  plain  article. 

The  production  of  a  perfect  heel  is  contingent  largely  upon 
the  class  of  work  demanded  of  the  press  room.  As  in  all  press- 
work,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  molds  clean. 
The  pressman  can  accomplish  this  in  large  part,  and  nothing 
sharpens  his  senses  so  rapidly  as  charging  him  with  the  value 
of  heels  that  are  defective  owing  to  some  neglect  on  his  part. 
In  spite  of  the  best  oversight,  however,  molds  will  gradually 
accumulate  a  thin  scale,  especially  in  those  parts  bearing  the 
name  or  trade  mark  or  ornamental  design.  Boiling  in  strong 
potash,  followed  by  a  few  minutes  in  a  sand  blast,  will  clean  a 
mold  thoroughly.  A  thin  solution  of  castile  soap  (say  5^ 
ounces  to  a  pail  of  hot  water)  makes  a  good  solution,  and  is  in 
common  use,  and  where  a  stock  gives  trouble  by  sticking  to  the 
mold,  1  or  2  ounces  of  carbolic  acid  will  be  found  of  advantage. 
Two  points  are  to  be  observed  if  the  heels  are  practically  to  fall 
out  of  the  mold  as  soon  as  it  is  opened  :  Cleanliness  and  proper 
soaping.  It  is  easy  to  put  on  too  much  soap.  Heels  have  a 
very  aggravating  way  of  not  "  filling-out,"  although  plenty  of 
stock  has  been  used.  This  should  be  looked  for  in  a  stock  that 
is  too  dry,  and  in  the  more  expensive  stocks.  This  trouble  can 
be  overcome  by  placing  the  loaded  mold  in  the  press  and  allow- 
ing the  stock  to  become  softened  by  the  heat,  before  actually 
closing  the  press  upon  it.  Increasing  the  length  of  cure  two 
or  three  minutes  has  also  been  tried,  with  good  results. 


A  TARIFF  DECISION  ON  RUBBER  TOYS. 


IN  the  matter  of  a  protest  by  George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.  against 
the  assessment  of  duties  by  the  collector  of  customs  at 
New  York,  the  United  States  general  appraisers  decided,  on 
July  30,  that  rubber  dolls  and  doll  heads  are  dutiable  at  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  418  of  the  tariff  act.  Kin- 
dred articles  of  rubber,  such  as  figures  of  children  with  elastic 
cords  attached  thereto;  grotesque,  military,  and  other  figures 
such  as  clowns,  horseback  riders,  animals,  etc.,  although  toys, 
are  expressly  excluded  from  classification  under  this  paragraph, 
and  are  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  rubber  under  paragraph 
449,  at  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  importers  contended 
that  the  articles  were  rubber  toys,  not  dolls,  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  toys  composed  of  rubber  are  expressly  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  418,  they  are  properly  dutiable  at  30 
per  cent.,  as  manufactures  of  rubber.  "  Dolls  and  doll  heads  of 
whatever  material  "  being  provided  for  by  paragraph  418,  the 
board  of  appraisers  undertook  to  decide  what  are  dolls,  and  it 
was  set  forth  that  "rubber  articles  representing  children, 
dressed  or  undressed,  whether  the  arms  and  legs  thereof  are 
partly  detached  from  the  body  or  otherwise,  were  universally 
and  generally  known  as  dolls,"  and  were  dutiable  as  such. 
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THE  INDIA-RUBBER  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


IN  the  course  of  an  editorial  in  the  May  issue  of  The  India 
Rubber  World  it  is  suggested  that  the  limit  has  not 
been  reached  in   the  utilization  of  the  lower  classes  of 
rubber   or  rubber  like  gums.     Reference  is  made  to  the 
success   attending   the    use   of    Pontianak,   a    material   which 
seems  to  be  more  highly  thought  of  in  Amer- 
ica than  in   Europe.     Though  of  course  it  is 


THE  USE  OF 
LOW  GRADE  GUMS. 


always  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  technolo- 
gist to  make  satisfactory  use  of  materials  which  have  been  over- 
looked or  thrown  aside  as  valueless,  yet  in  this  case  of  rubber 
there  are  many  who  look  with  suspicion  upon  the  introduction 
into  rubber  mixings  of  low  class  rubber  like  bodies  ;  enough 
damage  has  already  been  done  to  the  trade,  they  say,  by  the 
eflforts  to  utilize  this,  that,  or  the  other  substance  instead  of 
sticking  to  genuine  rubber.  The  correct  way,  however,  I  take 
it,  of  looking  at  the  subject  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  properties  expected  of  the  goods  and  to  act 
strictly  in  accordance  with  what  is  known.  Thus  where  elas- 
ticity and  strength  are  of  the  first  importance  it  would  be 
supreme  unwisdom  to  introduce  bodies  admittedly  lacking 
these  properties.  This  of  course  is  a  mere  truism,  but  I  men- 
tion as  a  prelude  to  what  follows.  Outside  the  rubber  mer- 
chants proper  there  are  several  shipping  houses  in  England 
who  occasionally  have  parcels  of  rubber  to  dispose  of.  This 
rubber  may  be  of  very  variable  quality  and  its  disposal  a  mat- 
ter of  some  concern  to  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  sub- 
ject. But  what  I  wished  to  refer  to  was  a  plaint  made  to  me 
by  one  of  these  occasional  rubber  merchants,  that  the  British 
were  behind  the  times  because  they  would  not  buy  rubber  of 
any  sort,  as  the  Germans  did.  British  manufacturers,  my  in- 
formant said,  wanted  brands  of  certain  quality  and  would  not 
quote  at  all  for  poor  quality  stuff  they  were  unfamiliar  with, 
while  with  the  Germans  whatever  the  quality  there  was  always 
a  quotation  forthcoming.  My  friend  seemed  to  think  that  the 
adaptiveness  of  the  German  to  low  quality  rubber  was  neces- 
sarily a  sign  of  technical  superiority,  but  1  was  unable  to  agree 
with  him.  When  I  can  have  it  definitely  proved  to  me  that 
technical  training  can  enable  a  manufacturer  to  turn  out  strong 
elastic  goods  from  African  flake  then  I  shall  acknowledge  that 
the  Germans  can  beat  us. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  misstatement  in  the  few 
remarks  I  made  on  this  subject  in  the  July  issue  of  these  notes. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  regards  the  rubber  pave- 
pavements     ment  at  Euston,  are  that  it  is  under  the  hotel  and 

not  actually  at  the  station,  and  that  the  original 
pavement  was  the  work  of  Messrs.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co. 
and  not  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.  Some  relaying,  how- 
ever, which  has  recently  been  done  was  carried  out  by  the  latter 
company.  As  showing  further  that  Messrs.  Macintosh  are  by 
no  means  novices  at  this  class  of  work,  I  may  mention  that 
previous  to  laying  the  Euston  pavement  they  laid  some  down 
under  the  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras,  in  1875.  [See  an 
article  on  this  subject  on  another  page  of  this  issue. -The  Editor.] 
A  paragraph  headed  "  Killed  Through  Wearing  India-rub- 
ber Heels"  caught  my  eye  in  one  of  the  papers.     According  to 

the  evidence  the  deceased  slipped  on  the  stairs 
rubber       an(j   broke   her   neck.     The   coroner   having   ex- 

HEEL   PADS  = 

amined  the  shoes  said  the  heels  were  more  like 
the  screw  of  a  steam  launch  than  anything  else,  they  would 
revolve  so  easily.    A  witness  said  she  had  repeatedly  warned 


the  deceased  about  wearing  those  heels  as  they  were  very  un- 
safe indoors.  This  seems  to  me  rather  a  severe  indictment  of 
the  revolving  heel ;  personally  I  know  nothing  of  them,  and  by 
some  remarks  recently  made  in  this  Journal,  I  gained  the  im- 
pression that  the  use  of  the  term  revolving  was  wrong,  as  the 
heels  were  merely  capable  of  being  turned  round  when  one  side 
was  worn.  Evidently,  however,  this  is  not  correct,  but  as 
attention  has  now  been  prominently  drawn  to  the  undesirable 
nature  of  this  type  of  heel  the  time  is  opportune  for  makers  of 
non-revolving  heels  to  advertise  the  merits  of  their  goods. 

Despite  the  undoubted   progress  made  by   more  than  one 

system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  efflux  of  time  has  shown  that 

shareholders  in  the  submarine  telegraph  com- 

-r^TooffiL  panies  have  no  need  to  be  unduly  anxious  as  to 
the  value  of  their  holdings.  The  fact  that  nearly 
all  European  governments  are  exercising  control  over  the  instal- 
lation of  the  new  systems  on  account  of  their  real  or  supposed 
danger  in  times  of  warfare  is  a  somewhat  awkward  matter  for 
the  several  companies  and  a  rather  unexpected  development. 
Another  important  fact  in  the  situation  is  that  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Co.  have  announced  their  intention  of  using  a  wire- 
less method  in  certain  parts  of  their  system  where  its  appli- 
cation promises  to  be  of  great  utility. 

I  understand  that  the  Russian- French  Rubber  Works, 
"  Provodnik,"  of  Riga,  Russia,  are  about  to  engage  in  the  rub- 
ber thread  branch,  and  that  plant  is  about  to 
be  installed  on  a  large  scale.     Mr.  William 


NEW   BRANCH   OF 
MANUFACTURE. 


Coulter,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  this 
manufacture  with  Messrs.  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited 
(Manchester),  has  been  appointed  manager  and  has  left  Eng- 
land for  the  scene  of  his  new  labors. 

I    noticed  lately  an  advertisement   in  some  journal  of   a 

large  rubber  factory  requiring  a  superintendent  for  its  thread 

department.     I  imagine  that  the  right  man  will  be 

rubber      v         difficult  to  obtain,  that  is  if  he  is  to  be  one 

THREAD.  ' 

who  is  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  throughout. 
In  the  few  factories  in  England  where  this  article  is  made  the 
superintendence  is  sub-divided  among  responsible  foremen, 
each  of  whom  understands  his  own  department  but  accepts  no 
responsibility  for  the  work  of  other  departments.  Thus,  one 
man  will  go  as  far  as  the  mixing,  rolling,  and  vulcanizing; 
another  looks  after  the  cutting,  and  the  third  the  winding  into 
hanks  and  the  careful  testing  which  is  necessary  to  detect  un- 
der or  over  vulcanization.  I  imagine  that  the  men  who  under- 
stand the  whole  manufacture  are  very  scarce,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  firm  advertising  will  do  better  than  a  certain 
British  firm  which  entered  lightly  upon  the  manufacture,  only 
to  give  it  up  again  after  a  period  of  disaster. 

As  on  one  or  two  former  occasions,  my  notes  of  this  month 
are  shorter  than  usual  owing  to  traveling  interfering  with  or- 
dinary business  procedure.  I  am  posting  this 
from  Copenhagen,  a  town  of  considerable  size 
and  interest,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  contain  anything  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  comment  here.  The  rubber  factories  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  where  I  am  proceeding  on  my  way  north, 
are  not  situated  in  the  capital  towns,  but  in  somewhat  out  of 
the  way  places,  thus  making  a  visit  to  them  rather  a  tax  on 
the  tourist's  time.  The  weather  here  as  in  England  and  Ger- 
many continues  very  hot,  and  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  waterproof  trade. 


COPENHAGEN. 
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GERMAN  VIEWS  OF  THE  RUBBER  CRISIS. 

FROM    THE    "  GUMMI-ZEITUNG,"    AUGUST   5. 

A  DIRECTOR  of  one  of  the  largest  Berlin  rubber  goods 
factories  has  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt : 

The  critical  situation  in  which  the  German  rubber  factories  are  placed 
at  present  may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes — overproduction  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  disproportion  of  the  prices  of  crude  materials  and  the 
manufactured  goods.  The  overproduction  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  three  years  many  new  factories  have  come  into  exist- 
ence which  were  determined  to  transact  business  at  any  price  in  order 
to  obtain  a  foothold,  and  has  been  made  still  greater  by  the  fact  that 
some  German  electrical  companies,  who  were  formerly  extensive  buyers, 
have  for  the  past  two  years  manufactured  their  own  requirements  in 
rubber  goods.  The  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  stuffs  was  inaugu- 
rated about  two  years  ago.  Para  rubber,  quoted  at  the  close  of  1902 
at  2r.  I0<r\  per  pound,  had,  in  December,  1903,  advanced  to  3s.  f)}id. , 
and  at  present  is  quoted  at  4s.  11./.,  which  shows  that  within  eighteen 
months  the  price  has  nearly  doubled.  This  rise  in  prices  was  not  caused 
by  scant  supplies  (which  have  slowly  increased),  but  solely  by  the  manip- 
ulations of  English  dealers  in  crude  rubber.  The  English  market  is 
dominated  by  perhaps  less  than  ten  firms,  who  tenaciously  cling  to  the 
high  prices.  Occasionally,  by  cornering  the  market,  they  create  an  ar- 
tificial scarcity  of  supplies  ;  this  is  especially  applicable  to  one  of  the 
largest  rubber  firms  of  Liverpool. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  the  German  rubber  manufacturers  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  manufactures  to  anything  nearly  proportionate.  The 
factories  in  general  have  continually  sustained  losses,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  buy  materials  at  advanced  prices  to  fill  contracts  estimated  at 
a  lower  figure.  Some  of  them  sustained  losses  by  the  failure  of  firms, 
with  whom  they  closed  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  crude  rubber  to  ful- 
fil their  obligations,  owing  to  the  severe  rise  in  prices.  The  idea  of 
forming  a  kartell  was  advanced,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Germany 
there  exist  about  55  rubber  goods  factories,  each  of  them  making  spe- 
cialties, it  has  been  abandoned.  To  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  the 
several  factories  together,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  a  conference  re- 
cently called  by  the  Verein  Deutscher  Kaittschukfabrikanten  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  prices  of  rubber  goods,  only  twelve  factories 
were  represented  ;  the  other  factories,  though  fully  aware  of  the  precari- 
ous condition  of  the  rubber  industry,  refused  to  attend.  That  it  was 
possible  to  form  in  Austria,  a  few  months  since,  a  kartell  of  rubber 
goods  manufacturers,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Austria  only  eight  rub- 
ber factories  exist.  Nevertheless  the  German  manufacturers,  in  dealing 
with  the  patrons  of  the  kartell,  undersell  the  latter. 

The  condition  of  the  German  rubber  goods  factories,  especially  of 
those  who  are  financially  weak,  has  become  almost  unbearable,  and  will 
improve  only  if,  by  some  means  now  unforseen,  the  ring  of  the  English 
rubber  dealers  could  be  broken,  or,  if  through  force  of  conditions  the 
several  factories,  without  combining,  would  advance  their  prices.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Berlin  factories  are  facing  a  strike,  so  that  likely  they  will 
have  to  figure  with  troublesome  wage  conditions. 

This  summary  gives  our  readers  no  new  information,  but 
only  the  identical  arguments  which  we,  for  years,  have  ad- 
vanced as  being  essential  to  the  development  of  the  German 
rubber  industry.  The  only  thing  new  is  the  assertion  that  the 
crude  rubber  prices  are  fixed  and  held  up  solely  by  the  Liver- 
pool dealers,  to  which  we  cannot  unconditionally  agree.  That 
speculation  acts  a  certain  part — and  in  what  raw  product,  now- 
adays, does  it  not — is  without  doubt,  but  it  does  not  act  the 
dominant  part.  Speculation  certainly  could  not  maintain 
prices  lastingly  at  such  enormous  heights,  without  other  favor- 
ing conditions.  These  conditions  include  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  receipts  of  Pard  rubber  have  not  increased  within  the 
past  few  years,  but  remained  almost  without  change,  while  the 
demand,  aided  by  the  automobile  industry,  has  increased 
enormously.    The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  it  is  impossible 


anywhere  to  store  up  large  quantities,  and  in  no  market,  Liver- 
pool included,  are  there  larger  supplies  than  in  former  years; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  materially  less. 

But  this  (the  assembling  of  large  stocks)  would  be  a  natural 
consequence  if  the  prices  were  forced  up  by  juggling.  Further- 
more, the  selling  prices  at  Paid,  and  the  prices  at  London, 
Hamburg,  New  York,  and  Antwerp,  which  always  correspond 
with  those  of  Liverpool,  prove  that  it  is  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions existing  in  supply  and  demand  of  good  rubber  sorts, 
which  regulate  the  price.  The  rise  in  prices  of  inferior  sorts, 
which,  comparatively,  even  exceed  those  of  Para,  is  still  further 
proof  for  this  assertion.  We  are  crediting  the  Liverpool  deal- 
ers with  great  influence,  but  that  they  are  enabled  to  rule  all 
the  rubber  markets  of  the  world  and  solely  and  alone  fix  prices, 
is  beyond  our  belief. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  speculators  can  force  the  prices 
up  a  few  pence  beyond  what  actual  conditions  warrant,  but  lo 
maintain  artificially  for  years  such  an  enormous  advance,  in 
all  rubber  sorts  and  in  all  markets,  is  impossible  ;  natural  con- 
ditions, playing  an  important  part  in  the  crude  rubber  trade, 
are  too  weighty  for  that.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  in 
times  past  for  this  purpose— the  New  York  trust  is  still  in 
memory — but  they  have  stranded  on  the  fact  that  the  crude 
rubber  market  cannot  be  ruled  from  one  particular  point. 
Though  it  is  desirable  to  break  the  "  ring  of  English  rubber 
dealers,"  it  is  doubtful  that  the  rubber  goods  manufacturers 
would  profit  thereby  for  any  length  of  time.  The  receipts 
would  not  be  increased  thereby  and  the  demand  would  not 
stop.  Much  more  could  be  gained  if  our  industry  should  suc- 
ceed in  locating  new  sources  of  rubber  supplies,  and  our  manu- 
facturers should  assist  all  efforts  made  to  cultivate  rubber 
plantations,  which  is  the  only  means  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of 
supply  and  restore  normal  price  conditions. 

Until  then,  only  one  remedy  is  left  to  our  manufacturers  for 
the  present  difficult  situation,  and  that  is  a  corresponding  rise 
in  selling  prices.  There  is  no  other  way,  and  it  must  eventually 
be  taken,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  seem.  A  factory 
which  to-day  does  not  advance  prices  sacrifices  all  its  profits 
and  transgresses  the  principle  on  which  all  healthy  business  is 
based,  that  the  prices  must  be  in  unison  with  the  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  manufacture. 


WAGES  IN  THE  RUBBER  SHOE  INDUSTRY. 

THE  July  Bulletin  of  the  national  bureau  of  labor,  at  Wash- 
ington, is  devoted  to  "  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living,"  a 
mass  of  statistical  data  being  presented,  with  the  indication 
that  the  increase  in  wages  which  clearly  has  taken  place  in 
many  industries  since  1890  has,  on  the  average,  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  which  is  proved  with 
only  a  little  less  definiteness.  The  Bulletin  contains  very  little 
data  pertaining  to  the  rubber  industry.  In  fact,  returns  are  pre- 
sented from  only  two  rubber  factories  (unnamed,  of  course),  and 
the  substance  of  such  returns  are  condensed  in  the  table  below. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  wages  given  are  for  a  week  of  60 
hours,  and  are  computed  by  multiplying  the  average  hourly 
wage  for  each  class  of  workers  by  60: 

1893  1903. 

WORK.  Number.     Wages.  Number.     Wages. 

a  Bootmakers  Male 31  $1786  33  $21.48 

a  Cementers  Female 18  715  35  8.05 

b  Cutters  M 30  16.28  35  1S.16 

a  Grinders  M .28  915  33  8.15 

*  Mixers  M 16  q.57  15  9-85 

a  Shoemakers   F. 132  7-55  l85  8.00 

a — Data  from  one  ettablishmenl. 
b — Data  from  two  establishments. 
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INDIA-RUBBER  GOODS  IN  COMMERCE. 

AMERICAN  exports  of  rubber  goods  continue  to  grow, 
but  not  at  the  same  rate  recently  as  imports  of  foreign 
manufactures  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha.  According 
to  the  customs  returns,  values  for  two  years  past  have  been 
as  follows,  showing  the  United  States  to  have  become  actually 
less  able  to  supply  its  own  requirements  in  these  goods: 

1902-03.  1903-04. 

Value  of  exports $4.I76,35I         $4,435,590 

Value  of  imports 891,170  1,157,042 

Excess  of  exports $3,285,181        $3,278,548 

Consideringthat  the  rubber  industry,  in  most  of  its  branches, 
had  its  origin  in  the  States,  and  that  no  article  of  manufacture 
of  rubber  can  be  imported  without  a  substantial  duty,  levied 
for  protective  purposes,  the  question  seems  to  be  in  order. 
Why  should  the  Americans  be  going  backward  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  above  figures? 

EXPORTS    FROM    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  values  of  exports  of 
manufactures  of  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  for  six  fiscal 
years,  ending  June  30: 


Ykar«. 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 
other 
RubDer. 

Total. 

1899-00 

$879,476 
819,985 
634,146 
565.726 
541,830 
(«) 

$1,086,364 
1,056.491 
1,046,315 

724.015 
420,746 
260,886 

$2,469,750 
2,299,875 
1,781,941 

1,727,527 
1,405.212 
1,504.499 

$4,435,590 
4,176,351 
3,462,402 
3,017,268 
2,367,788 
1.765.385 

[  (a)  Included  in  "  All  Other  "  prior  to  July  t,  1899.] 

The  number  of  pairs  of  rubber  footwear  exported  during  the 
six  years  has  increased  as  follows  : 

1898-99.  1899-00.  1900-01.  1901-02.  1902-03.  1903-04. 

486,586        762,016      1,469,100      2,594,688     2,307,401     2,310,808 

Exports  of  reclaimed  rubber  amounted  in  value  to  $534,500 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  against  $404,586  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  $362,721  two  years  ago. 

SHIPMENTS  TO   NON   CONTIGUOUS  TERRITORIES. 


Destination. 

Belting, 
Packing, 
and  Hose. 

Boots 

and 

Shoes. 

All 

other 

Rubber. 

Totals. 

A  la  ska  : 

1903-04 

Hawaii  : 

$30,278 
37,730 

$29,396 
36,761 

$4,855 
9.085 

$20,692 
32.835 

$   85,221 
116,411 

$90,050 
85,367 

$   7.436 
11,679 

$   1,386 
254 

$  2,396 

4,553 

$101,268 
101,853 

$■5,654 
'5,739 

$17,483 
32,508 

$12,445 
16,797 

$35,773 
36,402 

$  91,355 
101,446 

$135,982 
138,836 

$64,315 

1903-04 

Porto  Rico  : 

Philippines  : 

Totals  : 

80,948 

$18,686 
26,136 

$58,861 
73,790 

$277,844 

1903-04 

319,710 

IMPORTS   INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


1901-02. 

India-rubber  goods $449,756 

Guttapercha  goods 127,780 

Total $577,536 

Reexports 13,173 


1902-03. 
$665,972 
225,198 

891,170 
8,656 


1903-04. 
$821,562 
335,480 

$1,157,042 

4,704 


Net  Imports $564,363         $882,514         $1,152,338 

American  imports  of  rubber  goods  were  treated  at  length  in 
the  issue  of  this  Journal  for  March  i,  1904  (page  204). 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY— OFFICIAL    RETURNS. 

The  customs  returns  for  January-June.  1904,  permit  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  to  be  made  of  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  rubber  cjoods  for  the  first  six  months  of  four  years  past, 
values  being  converted  into  United  States  money  : 

1901.  1903.  1904. 

Imports $692,390         $643,287        $734,823     $    800,514 

Exports 765,789  790,693  977,250        1.270,250 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exports,  already  larger  than  imports 
in  1901,  have  grown  more  rapidly  in  the  succeeding  years.  No 
special  line  of  imports  can  be  mentioned  as  having  shown  a 
steady  increase  in  values.  But  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  values  of  exports  of  hard  rubber  goods,  shoe  elastics, 
rubber  footwear,  and  some  other  lines. 

EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    FOOTWEAR,  BY    WEIGHT. 
{First  Six  Months  of  Three  Years.] 

To—                                                                         1902.  1903.  1904. 

Germany kilos     70.600  49,100  70,400 

France 19,700  24,800  10,900 

Great  Britain 17,600  31,000  42,400 

Turkey 3,300  7, 400  29,700 

British  East  India 27,900  72,100  78,900 

Egypt 1,200  3,900  6,200 

Other  lands 2S.200  19,700  22,200 

Total 168.500  208,000  260,700 

Value $136,822         $168,896        $211,688 

EXPORTS    OF    HARP    RUBBER    GOODS,   BY    WEIGHT. 
To—  1902.  1903-  IO04- 

France kilos  19,200  31,200  28,100 

Germany u.Soo  17,000  27,500 

Great  Britain 19,100  39.700  21,300 

Hamburg  free  port '7.500  16,700  36,500 

Turkey 1.300  8,100  30.400 

Switzerland 8,100  8,Soo  16.000 

Other  lands   3'./Oo  35.000  36.400 

Total 108,700  156,500  196,200 

Value $176,547  $254,156  $318,629 

VALUES  OK   EXPORTS   OF   ELASTIC  FABRICS. 

1902.  1903.  1904. 

Shoeelastics $85,588  $81,484  $108,402 

Other  goods 115,826  121,922  112,320 

Total $201,384        $203,406        $220,722 


RUBBER  NEWS  FROM  COLORADO. 


THE  American  Crude  Rubber  Co.  (Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado), according  to  the  Denver  Republican,  announce 
that  no  less  than  ten  factories  will  be  operating  within  18 
months,  extracting  rubber  from  the  native  rubber  shrub,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  2000  pounds  each.  The  cost  of  such  rubber  is 
estimated  at  30  cents  per  pound  and  the  selling  price  at  90  cents, 
promising  a  daily  profit  from  the  ten  factories  of  $12,000.  One 
factory  is  reported  to  be  already  in  course  of  erection  at  Buena 
Vista,  Colorado,  where  the  company  have  a  franchise  to  erect 
also  an  electric  plant  and  street  railway.  A  show  window  on  a 
Denver  street  has  contained  lately  a  number  of  specimens  of 
rubber  in  the  form  of  boot  heels  and  other  molded  goods,  made 
from  the  product  of  the  company  named  above. 

The  Colorado  Rubber  and  Improvement  Co.  was  mentioned 
in  this  paper  last  month  as  having  been  organized  by  citizens 
of  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  to  operate  at  Buena  Vista,  Colo- 
rado. The  Columbia  City  Mail  reports  that  the  work  of  the 
new  company  has  been  stopped,  on  account  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  Colorado  companies  already  in  the  field,  each  claiming 
a  monopoly  of  working  the  rubber  shrub,  under  patents.  The 
Indiana  paper  says:  "  The  Columbia  City  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  the  concern  believe  that  there  is  lots  of  profit  in 
the  enterprise,  and  they  are  strengthened  in  the  belief  by  the 
fight  the  other  companies  are  making  for  a  monopoly." 
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EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  CO.  AT  THE  WORLDS  FAIR. 


THE  exhibit  made  by  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  (New 
York)  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  is  a  very  attractive 
one,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  Machinery  Hall,  where  it  is 
located  in  Aisle  A,  Section  28.  The  exhibit  consists  primarily 
of  a  series  of  handsomely  pol- 


electric  covering.  This  feature  of  the  exhibit  shows  about 
two  hundred  4"  samples  of  fabrics  manufactured  by  the  Eureka 
Fire  Hose  Co.,  which  are  regularly  carried  in  stock  or  made 
to  order. 

In  one  of  the  cases  before  mentioned  is  a  section  of  the  first 
seamless  circular   woven    multiple  fire  hose  ever  made,  and 

which  was  woven  in   1875  by 


EUREKA   FIRE   HOSE  CO.'S  EXHIBIT. 


ished  oak  cases,  7  feet  high, 
mounted  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form of  the  same  material,  25 
feet  long  and  12  feet  deep. 

A  flight  of  three  steps  leads 
up  to  a  large  central  case,  on 
top  of  which  is  a  square  plat- 
form supported  by  a  number 
of  30"  Underwriters  play  pipes. 
On  this  platform  is  placed  a 
large  coil  of  the  company's 
brands  of  firehose — "Eureka," 
"  Paragon,"  and  "  Red  Cross  " 
— the  whole  surmounted  by 
an  immense  golden  eagle, 
representing  the  widely  known 
trademark  of  the  Eureka  com- 
pany. The  entire  height  of 
the  exhibit  is  20  feet  or  more. 

The  cases,  five  in  number, 
are  arranged  to  show  all  the 
various     products    manufact- 
ured by  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co., 
at  their  factory  at  Jersey  City,  and 
include  a  complete  line  of  fire  hose, 
mill  hose,  jacket  hose,  steam  hose, 
refining  hose,  garden  hose,  etc.,  of 
which   they  are   the   largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  world. 

On  top  of  the  three  central  cases 
is  an  assortment  of  brass  work  that 
is  especially  attractive,  consisting 
of  Underwriter  play  pipes  in  the 
center  of  each,  with  play  pipes  of 
graduated  sizes  on  either  side. 
Above  one  of  the  side  cases  are 
shown  expanding  rings  from  6°  to 
I*  diameter  and  on  another  is  an 
exhibit  of  spanners,  wrenches,  and 
the  like,  all  made  of  solid  brass.  At 
one  side  of  the  platform  is  placed 
an  interesting  assortment  of  coup- 
lings arranging  from  6"  to  1"  diam- 
eter, and  on  the  other  side,  various 
other  makes  of  couplings  of  2%" 
diameter  manufactured  by  the  Eu- 
reka company. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a  tree 
25  feet  in  height,  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  which  are  covered  en- 
tirely with  Eureka  hose,  ranging 
from  6"  water  boat  fire  hose  down  ,N  THE  FIRE  FIQHTINQ  exhibition. 

to  %"  garden  hose.  Another  part  of  the  display  which  attracts 
considerable  attention  is  a  huge  spear  shaped  standard  30  feet 
high,  covered  with  hydraulic  mining  hose  rubber  lined  and 
unlined,  arranged  in  sizes  from  12"  to  5";  also  7"  to  yi"  linen 
hose  and  razor  strap  fabrics,  fire  hose  from  6"  water  boat  fire 
hose  to  I*  chemical  engine  hose,  mill  hose,  hydraulic  hose,  and 


Mr.  B.  L.Stowe,  now  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Eureka  company. 
There  is  also  a  piece  of  the  first 
circular  woven  multiple  fire 
hose  rubber  lined,  which  was 
made  in  1875,  and  the  rubber 
in  which  apparently  is  yet  in 
good  condition.  There  are 
also  samples  in  the  same  case 
of  seamless  canvas  hose  from 
12"  to  5"  in  diameter. 

The  entire  exhibit  is  encir- 
cled by  an  unique  railing  made 
of  fire  hose,  arranged  to  leave 
an  opening  in  front  at  the  cen- 
ter, where  the  hose  terminates 
with  Eureka  play  pipes.  This 
railing  starts  at  the  back  of 
the  exhibit  from  either  side 
leading  from  iron  standards, 
one  of  which  supports  a  hose 
reel  and  the  other  a  hose  rack 
of  the  latest  design. 

Altogether  the  exhibit  is  even 
more  attractive  than  the  splendid 
displays  made  by  the  same  company 
at  the  Paris  and  Buffalo  expositions, 
at  which   they  were  awarded   gold 

medals. 

*     *     « 

The  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.  have 
a  secondary  display  in  Chief  Hale's 
Fire  Fighting  Exposition  at  the  St. 
Louis  fair.  It  consists  of  a  large 
and  attractively  designed  pagoda, 
standing  more  than  20  feet  high. 
Four  of  the  eight  sides  are  utilized 
for  doors  or  entrances,  in  the  shape 
of  arches  formed  with  sections  of 
Eureka  hose,  while  the  alternate 
arches  are  occupied  by  cases  show- 
ing samples  of  Eureka  fire  hose  and 
other  products.  The  roof,  which 
is  formed  almost  entirely  of  play 
pipes,  is  most  ingenious  in  its  con- 
struction and  shows  a  dome  sur- 
mounted by  a  play  pipe  of  large  pro- 
portions. The  exhibit  is  built  up 
in  its  various  sections,  of  pipe 
couplings  and  other  fire  department 
materials,  manufactured  by  the  Eu- 
reka company. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Chicle  Co.,  in 
Jersey  City,  the  president  reported  that  during  the  year  ended 
June  30  dividends  had  been  paid  amounting  to  $900,000,  and 
$21 1,000  added  to  the  surplus,  which  amounts  now  to  $988,000. 
The   capital  is  $3,000,000   preferred  and   $6,000,000  common. 
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CHICAGO  POLICE  INVEST  IN  RUBBER. 


THE  most  novel  undertaking  in  rubber  culture  yet  reported 
is  that  of  The  Police  and  Firemen's  Mexican  Plantation 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  South  Dakota, 
May  7,  1904,  with  a  capitalization  of  .$1,853,000.99.  The  com- 
pany have  acquired  6177  acres  of  land,  in  a  tract  nearly  square, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Tulija  river,  in  the  department  of 
Palenque,  state  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  near  the  properties  of  Or- 
izaba Rubber  Plantation  Co.  (Chicago),  and  of  several  other 
similar  enterprises.  While  the  membership  of  the  new  com- 
pany is  comprised  mainly  of  the  police  and  firemen  of  Chicago, 
it  is  understood  that  the  mail  carriers  and  postal  clerks  in  that 
city  will  also  become  inter- 
ested, and  outsiders  will  not 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
to  invest.  Each  class  of  in- 
vestors, however,  will  form  a 
distinct  section  in  the  organ- 
ization, and  thus  farthe  Poilce 
Section  has  been  most  thor- 
oughly developed.  It  was 
among  the  police,  by  the  way, 
that  the  undertaking  had  its 
start. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was 
organized  in  Chicago,  in  1901, 
a  Policemen's  Protective  As- 
sociation, which  came  to  have 
a  membership  of  2000,  though 
its  existence  was  opposed  by 
the  city  authorities.  The  at- 
tempts to  disrupt  the  organ- 
ization finally  led  to  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts,  where,  on 
the  final  appeal,  it  was  decided 
that  the  police  of  the  city 
could  not  maintain  an  organ- 
ization for  self  protection  un- 
less there  were  property  rights 
involved.  This  suggested  to 
the  force  the  investment  of 
their  fund  in  real  property, 
with  the  result  that  they  were 
advised  by  persons  interested 
in  rubber  planting  in  Mexico 
to  look  in  that  direction.  The 
old  policemen's  association 
ceased  to  exist  on  June  29, 
1903,  and  a  call  was  issued  for 
investors  in  what  has  become 
the  rubber  planting  company 

named  above.     The  firemen  were  invited  to  join,  and  immedi- 
ate responses  were  had  from  2100  policemen  and  962  firemen. 

The  new  company  have  issued  a  prospectus  similar  to  those 
of  other  rubber  planting  companies,  shares  being  issued  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  installment  plan,  as  in  the  other  companies, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  establish  and  conduct  a 
plantation  on  business  lines,  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  source  of 
profit.  An  official  of  the  company  informs  The  India  Rubber 
World  :  "  The  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  are  business 
men  of  the  highest  type  and  men  of  confidence,  thus  assuring 
the  stockholders  that  the  administration  of  affairs  will  be  con- 
ducted to  the  best  of  their  ability."  The  officers  are  :  Thomas 
J.  Dawson,  president ;  Arthur  F.  Selleck,  D.  D.  S.,  vice  presi- 


dent ;  John  S.  Kane,  secretary  ;  John  Powers,  treasurer  ;  Thomas 
L.  Foley,  counsel.  These  are  business  and  professional  men. 
and  not  connected  with  the  public  service.  The  chairman  of 
the  Police  Section  is  Thomas  C.  Kane  and  the  secretary  Frank 
J.  Sullivan.  The  company  have  offices  in  the  Hartford  build- 
ing, Chicago,  of  which  the  American,  of  that  city,  says  :  "  They 
have  been  fitted  up  to  serve  as  a  club  for  the  shareholders,  and 
hundreds  take  advantage  of  them.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
organization  is  the  promotion  of  mutual  good  fellowship." 

From  the  "  By-laws  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Police  Sec- 
tion of  the  Police  and  Firemen's  Mexican  Plantation  Co."  one 
might  infer  that  all  the  objects  of  the  old  policemen's  associa- 
tion may  be  as  well  carried  out  under  the  new  as  under  the  old 

regime.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  a  publica- 
tion in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
of  August  5.  which  intimates 
that  charges  of  insubordina- 
tion may  be  made  against 
members  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments  for  maintaining 
an  organization  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  by  the  city  author- 
ities. The  fire  chief  was  re- 
ported as  saying:  "We  can't 
refuse  to  let  a  man  invest  his 
money,  but  the  moment  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  tends  to  in- 
subordination in  the  depart- 
ment, it  should  be  squelched." 


APSLEY  RUBBER  CO. 
AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


THE    Apsley    Rubber   Co. 
(Hue 


APSLEY  RUBBER  CO.'S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


(Hudson,  Massachusetts) 
have  a  creditable  display  of 
their  boot  and  shoe  products 
at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair, 
in  Block  19  a,  East,  just  south 
of  the  court  dividing  the  two 
big  wings  of  the  Palace  of 
Manufactures.  The  exhibit  is 
comprised  in  an  octagonal 
case  of  mahogany  finish  and 
plate  glass.  Handsome  bevel 
edged  plate-glass  signs  appear 
in  all  the  eight  windows,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  Apsley 
Rubber  Co.,  the  tricolored 
"  Dry  Shod  "trade  mark  of  the 
company,  and  the  names  of 
their  Western  agents — M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.,  Chicago.  A  pyra- 
midal display  fixture  occupies  the  center  of  this  showcase,  upon 
which  are  hung  in  an  attractive  way  samples  of  every  line  of 
rubber  shoes  made  by  the  Apsley  company ;  while  surround- 
ing this,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  showcase,  are  samples  of  the 
boots  and  arctics  made  by  the  company.  The  specialties 
peculiar  to  the  Apsley  factory  are  marked  and  labeled,  and 
show  off  most  effectively  in  the  display.  For  instance,  the 
Apsley  "  Washstand  "  boot  is  prominently  placed,  and  at- 
tention directed  to  the  details  of  its  manufacture  and  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  particularly  designed.  Similar  treat- 
ment is  accorded  to  other  leading  specialties  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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RUBBER  FACTORY  APPLIANCES. 


TWO    ENGLISH    SOLUTION    STRAINERS. 

THE  illustrations  presented  on  this  page  relate  to  certain 
devices  used  in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  goods  in 
Great  Britain,  which  will  appear  novel  to  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican readers. 

In  the  first  place  are  shown  two  views  of  a  solution  strainer 
of  the  screw  type,  which  is  a  very  strong  and  efficient  machine 


SOLUTION    STRAINER-SCREW    TYPE. 


for  its  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  truly  bored  castiron  cylinder 
about  16  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  deep,  with  a  remov- 
able finely  perforated  bottom,  mounted  on  strong  standards  of 
sufficient  height  to  admit  a  can  or  tank  beneath  the  cylinder. 
Over  this  perforated  plate,  fine  removable  copper  gauze  discs 
are  fitted.  After  the  cylinder  has  been  charged,  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  a  well  fitting  plunger,  fitted  upon 
the  end  of  a  powerful  screw  brought  down  by  means  of  the 
worm  and  worm  wheel,  countershaft,  and  belt  pulley  arrange- 


ment. The  machine  is  fitted  with  very  strong  crosshead,  pillars, 
guide  for  screw  worm  and  worm  wheel,  shaft,  fast  and  loose 
pulley,  and  automatic  belt  shifting  arrangement,  all  so  arranged 
that  when  the  plunger  has  reached  the  bottom,  undue  strain 
will  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  bottom  plate.  An  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  plunger  is  quickly  lifted  by  means  of  hand 
wheel  is  provided,  ready  for  cleaning  and  recharging. 

The  succeeding  views  relate  to  a  simple  solution  strainer 
This  consists  of  a  single  roller  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  wood 
hopper,  against  which  adjustable  slides,  fitted  with  leather 
strips,  press.  The  rollers  are  mounted  on  strong  castiron 
standards,  and  driven  by  a  belt  pulley,  suitable  arrangements 
being  made  to  prevent  the  oil  used  for  lubrication  of  the  bear- 
ings from  getting  inside  the  hopper.  The  machine  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  admit  of  a  good  sized  tin  being  placed  under- 
neath the  roll,  and  drip  guides  (not  shown  in  the  illustrations) 
are  supplied  with  the  machine.  [David  Bridge  &  Co.,  Castleton 
Iron  Works,  Castleton,  Manchester,  England.] 


THE  PRICE  OF   RUBBER  SHARES. 


FROM    "  THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES,      AUGUST    14. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times  :  Will  you  please  inform 
me  through  the  columns  of  The  Times  why  United  States  Rubber  stocks 
are  selling  at  19J4  for  the  common  and  at  74  to  75  for  the  preferred, 
while  United  States  Leather  common  sells  at  l\  and  the  preferred  at 
83  ?  Is  not  the  Leather  stock  as  good  as  the  Rubber  ?  Why  the  dif- 
ference in  price  ?  J.  C.  w. 

New  York,  Aug.  9,  1904. 

APART  from  other  considerations  affecting  the  relative 
values  of  the  common  and  preferred  stocks  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  and  those  of  the  United  States  Leather  Co., 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  much  lower  price  quoted  for 
Leather  common  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  back  dividends 
due  on  the  company's  preferred  stock  to  the  extent  of  about  40 
per  cent.,  whereas  the  preferred  stock  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  is  noncumulative,  so  that  the  suspension  of  divi- 
dends on  Rubber  preferred,  which  lasted  from  1901  to  this 
year,  when  dividends  were  resumed,  did  not  result  in  a  fixed 
charge  on  the  company's  earnings.  No  dividend  can  be  paid 
on  Leather  common  until  the  40  per  cent  overdue  dividends 
have  been  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company,  whereas 
a  dividend  on  Rubber  common  could  be  declared  at  any  time 
after  provision  had  been  made  for  the  annual  dividend  of  8  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred. 


NOT  PLEASED  WITH  CONSUL  CONLEY. 


TO  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  I  am 
very  much  delighted  with  the  position  of  your  magazine 
with  reference  to  rubber  culture  in  Mexico.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  legitimate  rubber  companies  ought  to  combine  and  re- 
quest of  President  Roosevelt  that  he  appoint  some  one  to  take 
the  place  of  Consul  Conley. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  this 
great  enterprise,  I  am,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

c.  a.  westenberg. 

[Managing  Director  Chiapas  Rubber  Plantation  Co.l 
San  Francisco,  August  8,  1904. 


SIMPLE   SOLUTION  STRAINER. 


The  American  Rubber  Co.  filed  incorporation  papers  at  Santa 
F6,  New  Mexico,  on  June  16,  with  $200,000  capital  named. 
The  headquarters  are  at  Tucumcari,  Quay  county,  N.  M.  The 
object  is  to  extract  rubber  from  shrubs  which  are  reported  to 
exist  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 
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NEW  GOODS  AND   SPECIALTIES   IN   RUBBER. 


"monarch"  massage  bath  spray. 

THE  "  Monarch  "  massage  bath  spray  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  used  as  a  brush  and  spray  at  the  same 
time  and  attached  to  any  faucet.  The  brush  consists 
of  soft  rubber  bristles.  At  the  base  of  each  bristle  is  a 
small  hole  which  allows  the  water  to  flow  past  them,  making  a 
spray,  the  force  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  the  pressure  of 
water.  By  using  this  spray,  one  may  begin  taking  a  bath  just 
as  soon  as  the  water  is  turned  on.      It  is  unnecessary  to  have 

any  water  in  the  tub,  and 
thereby  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  saved.  This  is  es- 
sentially a  sanitary  bath 
spray,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  brush  and  spray 
can  be  easily  detached 
from  the  metal  back,  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  and  re- 
placed. It  is  excellent  to 
use  for  shampooing,  as  it 
massages  the  head  and 
rinses  the  hair.  The  rubber  brush  being  of  a  soft  velvety  na- 
ture, does  not  scratch  the  skin,  as  is  the  case  with  bristle 
brushes,  but  is  more  cleansing.  It  merely  causes  the  blood  to 
circulate  freely,  creates  a  glow,  and  puts  the  pores  of  the  body 
in  a  natural  and  healthy  condition.  The  spray  is  supplied  with 
connections  for  single  or  double  faucets.  United  States  patent 
No.  757,791,  issued  to  V.  C.  Vant  Woud.  [The  Vant  Woud 
Rubber  Co.,  Nos.  88  90  Reade  street,  New  York.] 

A  novel  solid  rubber  tire. 

A  vehicle  tire  protected  by  United  States  patent  No.  763.- 
909,  issued  June  28,  1904,  to  Alvaro  S.  Krotz,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

consists  of  a  continuous 
band  of  rubber,  prefer- 
ably held  in  the  channel 
by  longitudinal  retain- 
ing wires,  the  novel  feat- 
ure of  the  invention  be- 
ing a  series  of  cavities 
or  pockets  cut  in  the 
tread,  all  of  which  is 
sufficiently  illustrated  in 
the  drawing  herewith. 
The  inventor  finds  that 
tires  formed  of  a  contin- 
uous tread  have  a  ten- 
dency when  loaded  to  crowd  over  the  sides  of  the  retaining 
channel,  and,  when  the  wheel  is  under  action,  to  creep  in  the 
channel ;  or  else  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  rubber 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  base,  loosening  it,  or  tending  to  sep- 
arate the  base  from  the  tread.  The  object  of  the  pockets, 
in  this  invention,  is  to  provide  places  into  which  the  rubber 
can  flow,  and  to  break  up  the  longitudinal  movement,  so  as 
to  keep  it  away  from  the  base  and  its  fastenings  and  retaining 
channel.  The  inventor  says:  "It  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  in  well  known  sectional  tires  the  sections  individually  are 
not  able  to  withstand  the  extreme  torsional  strains.  With 
my  improved  tire  there  are  no  sections  as  such,  but  the  parts 
are  interconnected,  thus  adding  to  their  resisting  power  with- 
out destroying  their  individuality  and  resiliency,  and  provid- 


ing an  even  tread  surface."  While  the  form  of  cavity  shown 
in  the  illustration  is  V  shaped,  or  sharp  at  their  base,  they  may 
also  be  formed  in  U  shape  ;  they  may  also  be  arranged  opposite 
each  other,  instead  of  alternating.  Besides,  the  invention  may 
be  adapted  to  rubber  tires  of  other  sections  than  that  shown 
herewith,  and  formed  to  be  adapted  to  other  channels  or  other 
means  of  retaining  the  rubber  to  its  seat. 

"tred-air"  heels  and  heel  cushions. 
The  first  of  the  illustrations  herewith  relates  to  a  new  rubber 
heel,  sold  under  the  name  "  Tred-Air,"  which  possesses  two 
distinctly  novel  features — a  treading 
surface  of  non  slipping  fabric,  and  an 
air  cell  construction  for  the  body  of 
the  heel,  which  renders  the  whole 
lighter  in  weight  and  more  springy 
than  solid  rubber  heels.  These  heels 
are  referred  to  as  possessing  the  same 
advantage  over  th  se  previously  in  use 
that  the  pneumatic  tire  possesses  over 
solid  tires,  with  respect  to  resiliency, 
though  the  cost  is  not  greater  than 
the  old  style  heels.=  — A  second  nov- 
elty introduced  by  the  same  firm  is 
'  Tred-Air  "  heel  cushion,  to  be  worn  inside  the  shoe.  This 
also  involves  the  air  cell  principle  of  construction.  They  are 
commended  to  those  per- 
sons, among  others,  who 
object  to  the  appearance 
of  rubber  heels  on  shoes. 
Other  advantages  of  the 
heel  cushion  are  that  it  can  1 
be  adjusted  to  the  shoe  in 
an  instant ;  that  it  will 
wear  indefinitely,  and  can 
be  changed  from  one  shoe  to  another;  and  that  it  increases 
the  height  of  the  wearer  and  gives  an  arched  instep.  This 
cushion  has  been  recommended  by  physicians,  chiropodists, 
and  other  specialists.     [Tredair  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.] 

the  "autophone"  horn. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  for  the  motorist  is  a  horn  ot 
French  production,  described  as  an  "  Autophone."  A  feature 
of  its  construction  is  the  double  turn  in  the  tube,  or  metal  part 
of  the  horn  between  the  reed  and  the  opening,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  There  is  thus  produced  a  much  greater  volume 
of  sound  than  the  horn  of  a  single  turn  of  pipe.  This  is 
not  at  all  objectionable,  however,  as  is  thus  explained: 
'■  The    mere    vibrating   of    the    reed    makes   but    a    squeaky 
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noise,  but  the  great  resounding  qualities  of  the  metal,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  horn,  changes  this 
sound  to  a  deep  mellow  tone,  which  will  penetrate  the  at- 
mosphere for  quite  a  distance.  The  tone  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  any  other  horn."  Be- 
sides, the  horn  is  provided  with  a  special  device  for  attaching 
it  to  the  dashboard,  and  is  equipped  with  a  flexible  metallic 
tube  which  is  made  airtight  with  rubber  packing.  On  the  end 
of  the  latter  there  is  a  large  rubber  bulb  which,  when  com- 
pressed, forces  the  air  out  of  the  metallic  tube,  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  the  reed,  thus  causing  the  sound.  [Imported  by 
Emil  Grossman,  No.  298  Broadway,  New  York.] 

THE    "  N.    I.     R."    AUTOMOBILE    PAIL. 
As  a  result  of  much  experimenting  a  new  automobile  pail 
has  been  placed  upon  the  market  which  combines  many  desir- 
able features.     This  pail 

is  made  of  rubber,  folds 

up  into  compact  space, 

taking   practically   no 

room,  is   light,  appears 

to  be  very  durable,  and 

is  convenient,  as  it  can 

be   operated    with    one 

hand.      It  can  be  used 

either  for  water  or  gaso- 
line.      It   can    be    used 

like    an    ordinary    pail, 

having    a   snout   and   a 

strainer  at  the  top,  or 
it  can  be  used  automatically.  As  the  bottom  of  the  pail 
comes  to  a  point  it  can  be  lowered  inside  the  inlet  to 
tank.  There  is  an  automatic  valve  that  catches  on  the  side  of 
the  inlet  and  opens  the  pail,  letting  out  the  contents.  The 
raising  of  the  pail  closes  this  valve  and  the  flow  stops.  Auto- 
mobilists  speak  very  highly  of  it.  [National  India  Rubber  Co., 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island.] 

SILK  LINED  SEAMLESS  RUBBER  GLOVE. 
This  glove,  designed  primarily  for  use  in  surgical  operations, 
in  consequence  of  having  fingers  reinforced  with  silk,  has 
greater  durability,  and  while  in  use 
is  less  apt  to  be  damaged  by  the  in- 
struments, than  unlined  gloves. 
The  silk  lining  makes  it  possible 
to  wear  these  gloves  for  a  longer 
time,  as  it  prevents  trouble  from  per- 
spiration of  the  hands,  which  is  very 
objectionable  when  the  skin  comes 
into  direct  contact  with  rubber. 
The  lining  keeps  the  skin  of  the 
hands  in  excellent  condition,  which 
makes  these  gloves  especially  val- 
uable to  those  operating  surgeons 
whose  skin  shows  a  tendency  to  be 
affected  by  eczema.  The  fingers  of 
these  gloves  are  left  half  unlined  in 
order  not  to  lessen  the  acute  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  surgeon's  touch.  The  gloves,  notwithstanding 
their  silk  lining,  are  pliant  and  supple,  and  cling  to  the  hands 
as  closely  as  unlined  gloves,  the  palms  and  backs  only  being 
covered  with  silk  material,  while  the  other  places  are  left  free 
and  therefore  retain  their  elasticity.  This  is  the  invention  of 
Professor  Dr.  Zweifel,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  German 
patent—  D.  R.  G.  M.  219,391.  [Phil.  Penin  Gummiwaaren- 
Fabrik,  Actiengesellschaft,  Leipzig-Plagwitz,  Germany.] 


NEW    REPAIR    TAPE    FOR    MOTOR    TIRES. 

A  new  article  of  tire  repair  tape  is  made  of  specially  woven 
duck  and   the  best  yellow  rubber   friction.      The  use  of  this 

tape  is  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter. The  outfit  includes 
square  rubber  patches. 
These  patches  can  be 
moistened  in  gasoline  or 
naphtha,  placed  on  the 
puncture,  the  tape  wound 
around  the  tire  and  rim 
and  pulled  taut,  and  then 
the  tape  is  slit  for  about  18 
inches  and  tied  tight.  This 
tape  is  made  in  two  widths  : 
2  inches  wide  for  large  machines  and  narrower  for  runabouts. 
[National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.] 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  HOLLOW  BACKED  COMBS. 
In  the  description  given  in  this  department  last  month  of 
the  "  Revelation  "  line  of  hard  rubber  combs,  mention  was 
omitted  of  the  method  by  which  their  distinctive  feature  is 
given  to  these  combs.  It  appears  that  the  combs  are  made  in 
halves,  the  two 


actual  thickness  J»  4 
width  -— Vk\ 


sections  being 
then  joined  to- 
ge  t  h  e  r.  To 
make  the  dies 

so  accurate  that  the  two  parts  of  a  comb  can  be  adjusted  to 
each  other  so  that  the  tooth  halves  will  fit  together  perfectly 
is  certainly  a  delicate  and  ingenious  bit  of  work.  Even  fine 
tooth  combs  are  made  by  this  method,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration herewith,  which  relates  to  a  comb  4  inches  in  length — 
No.  150  in  the  manufacturers'  list.  [Harburg  Rubber  Comb 
Co. — Schrader  &  Ehlers,  United  States  agents,  New  York.] 

MILLER'S   RESILIENT   TIRE   CORE. 
The  tire  core  herewith  illustrated  is  intended  to  be  slipped 

into  the  outer  cover  of  a  detachable  pneumatic  tire,  instead. of 

an  air  tube,  or  it  may 
be  placed  within  a 
single  tube  tire.  If 
there  should  be  punc- 
tures in  the  outer 
cover  they  will  not 
interfere  in  any  way, 
as  the  core  supplies 
the  resiliency ;  the 
casing    is  for    wear, 

and  not  to  hold  air.     The  interior  of  the  core  is  divided  into 

cells  by  diaphragms  spaced  quite 

closely,  the  spaces  between  them 

being  divided  through  the  center 

by  partitions  extending  from  the 

rim  to  the  tread.      The  elasticity 

of  the  rubber,  both  under  com- 
pression   and    tension,    is    thus 

taken  advantage  of,  and,  as  there 

is    no    air    pressure,    punctures 

have  no  effect  on  the  tire,  which 

is    said    to    be    perfectly    proof 

against     breaking    down.      This 

core  has  been  applied  thus   far 

principally     to    the     detachable 

tire  casings  of  the  Fisk  and  Goodyear  tires.     [Charles  Miller, 

No.  309  North  Water  street,  Binghamton,  New  York.] 
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New  England  Rubber  Club — Midsummer  Outing,  July  26,   1904. 


RECENT  RUBBER  PATENTS. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Issued  July  5,  IQ04. 

NO.  763, gg6.     Vehicle  tire.    [Solid  rubber,  having  projections,  with 
metal  stays,  to  engage  in  special  form  of  rim.]   C.  Motz,  Akron, 
Ohio. 
764,009.     Rubber  tire.     [Solid  rubber,   with  retaining  ring  molded  in 

its  base.]     E.  S.  Roberts,  New  York  city. 
764,018.     Hose  pipe  coupling.     C.  A.  Storz,  Frankfort-on  Main,  Ger- 
many. 
764,091.     Vehicle  tire.     [Solid   rubber,  base  shaped  to  form   flanges  to 
engage  in  a  special  rim.]     G.  W.  VVhittemore,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

764.131.  Pneumatic  tire  valve.     J.  E.  Keller.  Jr.,   Litchfield,  Conn. 

764.132.  Detachable  flange  for  rubber  tires.  [The  flange  forming  part 
of  the  wheel  rim.]     C.  W.  Kelsey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

764,140.     Vehicle  wheel  [with  rim  adapted  for  use  with  an  elastic  tire]. 

T.  Midgley,  Columbus,  O.,  assignor  to  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co. 
764,227.     Fountain  pen.     A.  Eberstein,  Winthrop,  Mass.,  assignor  of 

one  half  to  C.  Brandt,  Boston. 
764,270.     Vehicle    tire.     [Pneumatic  ;    with    rim     having     detachable 

flange.]     W.  P.  Cronin,  Boston,  assignor  to  Diamond  Rubber  Co. 
764,327.     Hose  coupling.     C.  H,  Zessin,  Homestead,  Pa. 
764,340.     Ice  creeper  for  horses  [with   rubber  base],     C.   W.   Bolton, 

Fort  Chase,  Pa. 
764,395.     Hose  coupling.    F.  Sweed  and  G.  L.  Farnsworth,  Turtlecreek, 

Pa. 
764,497.     Tire  and  rim  for  vehicle  wheels.     [Solid  rubber,  special  rim, 

and  inflatable  tube  between  them.]  J.  F.  Pease  and  E.  Schumacher, 

Darlington,  England. 
764,519.     Vehicle  tire.     [Pneumatic;  attached  to  rim  by  means  of  de- 
tachable flange.]     N.  Crane,  Boston,  Mass. 

Trad*  Mark. 

42,942.  Rubber  and  asbestos  packing.  Ungarische  Gummiwaaren- 
Fabriks  A.G.,  Budapest,  Hungary.  Essential  feature. — The 
word  "  Tauril."     Used  since  Jan.  3,  1902. 


Issued  July  12,  1904. 

764,59s.  Manufacture  of  golf  balls.  [A  resilient  core  is  wound  with 
cured  rubber  strips  under  tension,  and  the  whole  covered  with  strips 
of  uncured  rubber  to  form  a  shell,  and  vulcanized  ]  E.  Kempshall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  assignor  to  J.  S.  Dunston,  Hancock,  Mich. 

764,639.     Vehicle  tire  [pneumatic].     G.  H.  Sherman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

764,652.     Fountain  pen.     P.  E.  Wirt,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

764,799.  Massage  rollers  [covered  with  rubber].  G.  M.  Dunshee, 
Roland,  Iowa. 

764.841.     Shower  bath.     J.  P.  Eustis,  Newton,  Mass. 

764,855.     Storm  shield  for  carriages.     E.'S.  Lynd,  Orleans,  Ind. 

764,881.     Hose  coupling.     L.  B.  Colin,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

764,936.  Pneumatic  tire  [with  detachable  cover].  H.  G.  Fitler,  Phila- 
delphia, assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

764,996.  Syringe.  T.  H.  Ellis,  assignor  to  J.  S.  Roseberry,  both  of 
New  Orleans. 

765,015.  Packing  for  stuffing  boxes.  [Asbestos  treated  with  rubber 
solution,  with  graphite  added.]  R.  Klinger,  Gumpoldskirchen, 
Austria. 

765.044.  Vehicle  wheel  rim  [for  use  with  elastic  tires].  F.  A.  Seiber- 
ling,  Akron,  Ohio. 

765.045.  Means  for  attaching  [solid]  elastic  tires  to  wheels.  [Uses 
longitudinal  wires.]  H.  Sheaf,  Wanstead,  and  H.  A.  Stonard, 
Leytonstone,  England. 

765.109.  Hose  coupling.  F.  Sticker,  assignor  of  one  half  to  C.  A. 
Drucklieb,  both  of  New  York  city. 

765.110.  Marking  stamp.  [Uses  metal  type,  with  elastic  cushion  be- 
tween type  plate  and  base.]     F.  Test,  Philadelphia. 

765,145.  Ball  [for  golf].  J.  A.  Manahan,  assignor  of  one  half  to  S. 
Bookman,  both  of  New  York  city. 

Issued  July  10,  1904. 

765,167.     Apparatus   for   treating   raw   rubber[ — ».  e.,  coagulating  the 

Iatex\.     Joao  R.  C.  Danin,  Para,  Brazil. 
765,225,     Hose  coupling.     L.  B.  Colin,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
765,249.     Hose  coupling.     S.  J.  McDonald,  assignor  to  W.  H.  Lewis, 

both  of  Detour,  Mich. 
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765,261.     Suspensory   [embodying  an   elastic  rubber  pouch].     W.  S. 

Wise,  St.  Louis. 
765,274.     Life  saving  appliance.     [A  suit  to  cover  the  body  and  having 

attached  inflatable  air  bags.]     J.  M.  Decker,  Chicago. 
765,290.     Tire   cover   [of   undressed   leather  ;    for   pneumatics].      M. 

Korth,  Cologne-  Raderberg.  Germany. 
765,314.     Window  cleaner.    H.  A.  Ilayden,  Jersey  City, N.  J. ,  assignor 

to  Hayden  Implement  Co. ,  New  York  city. 
765.324.     Puncture  closer  [for  tires].    R.  W.  Sampson,  Quebec,  Canada, 

assignor  of  one  half  to  L.  Schwab,  Newark,  N.  J. 
765,472.     Hygienic  medicated  belt  [embodying  a  liquid  retainer  of  rub- 

berj.     T.  O.  Gasaway  and  J.  S.  Aydelotte,  Marion,  Ind. 
765.485.     Hose  rack.     H.  J.  M.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Issued  July  26,  1904. 

765,670.     Double  tube  pneumatic  tire.     A.  H.  Marks,  assignor  to  The 

Diamond  Rubber  Co. ,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
765,700.     Comb  cleaner.     [A   web   of  elastic  material.]     L.   Casper, 

Chicago. 
765,835.     Spring  tire.     [Solid  rubber,   with  a  series  of  helical  springs 

between  the  rubber  and  the  felly.]     L.  Herz,  Feucht,  Germany. 
7&5.Q73-     Rubber   compound    [made   by  incorporating  georgeite   with 

rubber].     W.  F.  Hogan,  Boston. 

766.039.  Horseshoe.     J.  E.  Hoffman,  New  York  city. 

766.040.  Belt  conveyer  apparatus.  J.  B.  Humphreys,  New  York  city, 
assignor  to  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co. 

766,106.  Vaginal  syringe  [having  a  compressible  bulb,  and  a  spout  ex- 
tending integrally  therefrom,  the  spout  being  elliptical  in  cross  sec- 
tion and  reinforced  on  the  inside  at  the  top  and  sides  throughout 
the  length  of  the  spout].     H.  T.  Foote,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

766,119.  Tire  clamp  [for  attaching  solid  rubber  tires  to  wheel  rim]. 
P.  F.  Schaffer,  assignor  of  two  thirds  to  B.  Allen,  3d,  and  J.  P. 
Reilly,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Design. 

37i°57.  Sheet  rubber  fabric.  D.  B.  Martin,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
assignor  to  The  Falcon  Rubber  Co. 

[Note.—  Printed  copiesof  specifications  of  United  States  patents  may  bcordered 
from  The  India  Rubber  World  office  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Patents  Applied  For — 1904. 

[*  Denotes  Applications  from  the  United  States."] 

13,445.  A.  Frankau  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  H.  I.  Livermore,  London.  To- 
bacco pouch.     June  14. 

13,497-     C.  L.  Tweedale,  Weston,  Yorkshire.  Pneumatic  socks.  June  15. 

13.558.  H.  T.  Wilkins  and  G.  Denton,  London.  Elastic  heels  for 
boots.     June  15. 

13,583.  E.  M.  Preston  and  G.  E.  Jakeman,  London.  Means  for  se- 
curing hose  to  couplings,     June  15. 

13,600.     A.  Bradley,  Liverpool.  Composition  for  rubber  tires.  June  16. 

13,610.  J.  A.  H.  Harper  and  H.  G.  Atkinson,  Birmingham.  Means 
for  inflating  motor  tires.     June  16. 

13,646.  F.  D.  Lyon  and  G.  W.  Brown,  Hove,  Sussex.  Pneumatic 
tire  protector.     June  16. 

13,660.  C.  W.  Pradeau,  London.  Means  of  attaching  rubber  tires  to 
wheels.     June  16. 

13,764.  W.  S.  Cort  and  W.  H.  Stevens,  London.  Protector  for  pneu- 
matic tires.     June  17. 

i3.783.  A.  von  Hasperg,  Carlsruhe,  Germany.  Compartment  tire  for 
motor  cars.     June  18. 

13,784.  Same.  Appliance  to  prevent  bursting  of  air  tubes  of  motor 
tires.     June  18. 

13.799.  W.  A.  Sankey,  Manchester.  Rim  and  tire  cover  for  motor 
car  wheels.     June  18. 

'3.799.     Saint.     Pneumatic  tire  cover.     June  iS. 

13.800.  Same.  Pneumatic  tire  cover  and  rubber  strips  used  in  manu- 
facture of  the  same.     June  18. 

13,860.     J.  Shepherd,  London.     Cushion  tire.     June  18. 

13,383.  R.  W.  Brett,  West  Bromwich.  Rubber  heel  and  sole. 
June  20. 

13,891.  F.  P.  Whitehead,  London.  Fabric  for  pneumatic  tires. 
June  20. 

13,929.  R.  Hodgkins,  London.  Golf  ball  and  method  of  manufac- 
ture.    June  20. 


13.935-     D.  Rowe  and  J.  Stobert,  London.     Tire  pump.     June  20. 
13,964.     L.  S.  Dyer,  London.     Prevention  of  side  slip  of  motor  tires. 

June  20. 
13.989.     A.  Shaw,  Burnley.     Adjustable  heel  for  boots.     June  21. 
•3.995.     J.  Campbell,  Glasgow.  Collapsible  pneumatic  globe.  June*!. 
14,041.     A.  H.  Gale,  London.     Garden  syringe.     June  21. 
14,090.     H.  M.  Appleyard,  Liverpool.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  22. 
14,100.     J.  M.  Broad,  Bristol.     Prevention  of  side  slip  in  pneumatic 

tires.     June  22. 
14,194.     F.  W.  Schroeder  and    M.  Lintine,  London.     Heel  for  boots. 

June  23. 
14.241.     Laura  Lechmere,  London.     Tire  for  vehicles.     June  23. 
14,251.     R.    M.   Meyer,  London.     Outer  cover   for  motor  tires.     (H. 

Lightband,  New  Zealand.)     June  23. 
14,259.     J.  Barker,  Oldham.     Resilient  tire.     June  25. 
14,271.     W.  Stewart,  Birmingham.     Heel  for  boots.     June  25. 
14,275.      W.    D.    Hartridge,    London.       Anti    skidding   pneumatic   or 

cushion  tire.     June  25. 
14,284.     H.    J.    Bubb   and    J.    H.    Cox,    Glasgow.      Heel    for  boots. 

June  25. 

14.298.  H.  E.  Haynes,  London.     Resilient  tire.     June  25. 

14,316.     H.  T.  Walker  and   H.   W.  Peart,  London.     Elastic  tire  and 
rim  therefor.     (F.  Moller,  South  Australia  )     June  25. 

14.415.  J.  Birtwisle,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire.     June  27. 

14.416.  R.  Hanna  and  T.  O'Neill,  Glasgow.     Resilient  tire  for  cycles 
and  vehicles.     June  27. 

14,524.     E.    J.    Davey,    London.     Metallic    gromets    for    waterproof 

sheets  and  the  like.     June  28. 
14,589.     M.   Alcock,  Rosecarbery,   County  Cork.     Tire  repair  bands. 

June  29. 
14,605.     J.  G.   Patterson,   Manchester.     Non    skidding   and    puncture 

preventing  devices  for  vehicle  tires.     June  29. 
14,664.     A.  Ducasble,  London.     Resilient  tire.     June  29. 
14,670.     F.  W.  Schroeder  and  M.   Lintine,   London.     Heel  for  boots. 

June  29. 
14,673.     C.    E.   Heys,   Burnley.     Pneumatic  tire  and  protective  device 

therefor.     June  30. 
14,687.     H.  Markus  and  The  Barnwell  Machine  Co.,   Ltd.,  Manches- 
ter.    Heel  for  boots.     June  30. 
14  701.     R.  R.  L.  Morgan,  London.     Golf  ball.     June  30. 
14,725.     H.    E.   Woodington,    London.     Pneumatic   tire   for  vehicles. 

June  30. 
14,749.     W.  T.  Thompson,   London.     Armoured  pneumatic  tire.     (J. 

T.  Le  Grande,  France.)     June  30. 
14,760.     L.  Johnstone,  London.     Pneumatic  or  cushion  tire  for  vehi- 
cles.    June  30. 
14,818.     J.  D.  Robinson,  Belfast.     Automatic  inflator  for  tires.  July  1. 
14,820.     J.  A.  Thtimling,  London.      Elastic  tire.     July  I. 
14,905.     J.  Pullman,  London.     Improvement  in  motor  tire.     July  2. 
14,956.      Baron  B.   D.  d'Alessandro,    London.     Swimming  or  life  belt. 

July  4. 
14,965.     A.  Beaujon,  London.     Anti  skidding  cover  for  tires.     July  4. 
15,031.     Rose  Basch  and  S.  Basch,  London.     Elastic  tire.     Julys. 
15,064.     B.  E.  Hall,  Liverpool.     Vaginal  syringe.     July  5. 
15,113.     F.  Trestwich,  Lytham.     Boot  heel  protector.     July  6. 
1 5. 1 16.     W.   M.   Edwards,   London.     Anti  skidding  device  for  motor 

tires.     July  6. 
15,119.     A.  G.  Pictum,  London.     Twin  tire  and  safetyjwheel  for  motor 

cars,  to  prevent  accidents  from  puncture.     July  6. 
15,251.     J.  T.  South,  Brighton.     Rubber  tire  protector.     July  8. 
15,263.     C.  Nield  and  two  others,  Southport.     Detachable  rubber  ring 

for  umbrellas.     July  8. 
l5,23o.     C.  Joly  and  R.  Bougher,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     July  8. 

15.299.  E.  E.  Michelin,  London.     Inflating  valve  for  tires,  July  8. 
15,402.     R.  S.  Wood,  Manchester.     Pneumatic  tire  for  cycles  and  ve- 
hicles.    July  11. 

15,436.     A.  Kittel,  London.     Regeneration  of  vulcanized  rubber  waste. 

July  11. 
15,518.     A.  Willis,  London.     Tread  for  wheel  tires.     July  12. 
15,555.     E.  P.  Philpots,  London.     Pneumatic  tire  for  motors.  July  12. 
15,613.     E.    N.     Lawley,    London.     Skid    and    puncture    preventor. 

July  13. 
15,621.     M.  Sluce,   London.     Pneumatic  rubber  heel  specially  treated 

chemically.     July  13. 
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15,622.     G.  S.  Ogilvie,  London.     Tire.     July  13. 

15,653.  W.  Howes.  London.  Improvement  relating  to  the  inflation 
of  pneumatic  tires.     July  14. 

15,660.     G.  Morton,  Manchester.     Revolving  heel  pad.     July  14. 

•  5.7 1 5-  H.  T.  Pearce,  Gloucester.  Method  of  fastening  rubber  frogs 
to  horseshoes.     July  15. 

15,765.     J.  N.  Rice,  London.     Pneumatic  tire.     July  15. 
15,782.     A.  B.  Williamson,  London.     Sole  and  heel  pad.     July  15. 
15,823.     W.    O.    Chisholm,     Glasgow.     Waterproof   collar    and    cuff. 
July  16. 

15,836.     G.  L.  Scott,  Manchester.     Heel  pad.     July  16. 
Patents  Granted. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  June  2^,  1904.! 

4,788  (1903).  Pneumatic  tire  [with  one  or  more  reserve  inner  tubes]. 
H.  Coyle,  West,  Renfrewshire. 

4.793(I903)-     Pneumatic  hoofpad.     J.  Singleton,  Manchester. 
•4,910(1903).     Self   inking   pad    for    rubber   stamps.     E.    H.    Smith, 
Ocean  City,  New  Jersey. 

*4. 9*3  ('903)-  Pneumatic  carpet  cleaning  device.  J.  S.  Thurman,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

*4,949  (1903).  Golf  club  [with  head  rendered  elastic  by  a  rubber  cush- 
ion behind  the  striking  plate].  M.  R.  Swift,  Vermont,  United 
States. 

5,120(1903).  Vehicle  wheel  [rendered  resilient  by  a  rubber  band  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  tire].     T.  Gare,  New  Brighton. 

5,163(1903).     Pneumitic  tire.    L.  Peter,  Frankfort-on  Main,  Germany. 

5  [74  (1903).      Hose  coupling.     W.  M.  Treglown,  London. 

5,390(1903).     Nipple  for  feeding  bottle.     G.  Reines,  London. 

5,412  (1903).      Heel  for  boots.     D.  A.  Berry,  Northampton. 
[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  July  6,  1904. J 

*5.437  (1903).  Washing  and  wringing  machine.  J.  B.  Rentzel,  Man- 
chester, Pennsylvania. 

"5,486  (1903).     Bottle  stopper.     G   C.   Marks,  London.     (Crown  Cork 

and  Seal  Co.,   Baltimore,  Maryland.) 
5.515  (1903).     Apparatus  for  vulcanizing  rubber  goods  [in  long  lengths]  • 

H.  Grimshaw,  Clayton,  Manchester. 
"5.651  (1903).     Vaginal  syringe.     E.  C.  Ashmead,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
5,827  (1903).     Rubber  handle  for  cricket  bat.     C.  A.  Beldam.  London. 
5.882  (1903).     Cushion   tire  for   vehicles.     J.     Hickling,    Stalybridge, 

Cheshire. 
6,074(1903).     Pneumatic  tire.     J.  M.  Maclulich.  London. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  July  13,  1904.] 
"6,187(1903).     Pneumatic  wheel  [having  rubber  cushion  between  the 

hub  and  the  tire  portions].      H.  H.  Lake,  London.      (A.  E.  Mar- 

tinsen.  New  York.) 
6,203(1903).     Respirator  for  prevention  of   drowning,     [Illustrated  in 

The  India   Rubber  World.  March  1,  1904 — page  207].     J.  A. 

Strenken,  Bremen,  Germany,  and  another. 
6,232  (1903).     Pneumatic  tire.     E.  H.  Seddon,  'Jooklands,  Cheshire. 
6,259  (I9°3)-     Boot  heel  protector.     J.  E.  Atkinson,  Birmingham. 
6,332  (rgo3).     Mold  for  golf  balls  [with  meam  for  centering  the  core]. 

C.  A.  F.  H.  Gregson  and  J.  Hughes,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk. 
6,371  (1903).     Nipple    for    feeding    bottle.       B.     Levi,    Hildesheim, 

Germany. 
6,431  (1903).     Pneumatic  pad  [for  harness  and  saddlery,  beds,  pillows, 

and  surgical  appliances].     E.  M.  Aulton,  Wolverhampton. 
6,440  (1903).     Hose   coupling.      C.    A.    Richardson,    Scholar   Green, 

Cheshire. 
6i5°3  (I9°3)-     Pneumatic   tire  [with   means  for  the  automatic  repair  of 

the  inner  tubeincaseof  puncture].  G.  A.  Steinberg,  Paris,  France. 
6,520(1903).     Waterproof  garments  for  motoring.      J.   H.  Anderson 

and  Anderson,  Anderson  &  Anderson,  London. 
"6,522  (1903).     Solid  rubber  tire  [with  continuous  narrow  central  tread 

portion  and  lateral  extensions  alternately  arranged  on  opposite  sides 

of  the  central  portion].     W.  O.  Worth,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
6,567(1903).     Fountain  pen.     A.  Vale,  Handsworth,  Staffordshire. 
"6,705  (1903).     Golf  ball  [having  a  core  of  paper,  wound  with  rubber 

under  tension].     K.  V.  Painter,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*  6,706  (1903).     Golf  ball  [composed  of  spongy  rubber  compressed  in  a 

Gutta-percha  shell].     Same. 
"6,707  (1903).      Golf  ball  [composed  of  spongy  rubber  about  which 

rubber  strips  are  wound  under  tension,  and  an  outer  shell  applied]. 

Same. 


6,781  (1903).  Inner  tube  for  pneumatic  tires.  A.  J.  Fearnley  and  J. 
B.  Forster,  Newcastleon-Tyne. 

[Abstracted  in  the  Official  Journal,  July  30,  1904.] 

"6,803  (!9°3)-  Vehicle  tire  [consisting  of  a  rubber  core  wrapped  with 
canvas  and  provided  with  stiffening  ribs,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
in  a  rubber  cover  and  vulcanized].  G.  H.  Raflovich,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

*  7,162  (1903).     Means  for  inflating  footballs.     W.  S.  Jacobs,  Maiden, 

and  W.  E.  Waterman,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
7,270(1903).     Vehicle  tire   [formed   by  a  metal  spring  strip,  combined 

with  a  rubber  tread].     F.  Pawel,  Hanover,  Germany. 
7,285  (1903).     Infants  napkin.     M.   Laue,  Halle,  Germany. 
7,491  (1903).     Pneumatic  tire  [with  outer  cover  of  leather,  waterproofed 

with  a  solution  of  rubber].      P.  Magnus,   Collingwood,  Victoria, 

Australia. 

*  7,521  (1903).     Golf  bill.     A.  R.  Spear,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Patents  Granted. 

154,092  (Class  30*).     Dental  plate.     Rosa  Bauer,  Cologne,  July  6. 

Design  Patents  Granted  [Gebrauchsmuster], 

226,984  (Class  301/).  Elastic  lacing  appliance  for  obesity.  Jeanne 
Daine,  Paris.     June  29. 

226,850  (CI.  30^),     Hard  rubber  valve  for  seamless  nipple  for  feeding 

bottle.     Actiengesellschaft  Metzeler  &  Co.,  Munich.     June  29. 
227,497  (CI.  47at)'     Pump  valve  with  a  metallic  insertion.   Otto  Arendt, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  United  States.     July  6. 
228,135  (CI.  jod).     Body  band  of  elastic  and   inelastic  threads.      W. 

Bftttger,  Jr.,  Apolda,  and  Dr.  R.  Lehrich,  Carlstadt.     July  13. 
228,058  (CI.  63<-).     Motor  cycle  tire,  with  sharp  longitudinal  ridges  to 

prevent   skidding.     Vereinigte    Berlin  Frankfurter   Gummiwaaren- 

Fabriken,  Gelnhausen.     July  13. 
228,531  (CI.  3^).     Printed  rubber  ribbon  for  use  in  garments.     Les  Fils 

de  J.  B.  Dumas,  St.  Etienne,  France.     July  20. 

Applications. 

31,904  (Class  63;).     Protecting  envelope  for  motor  tires.     T.  Houben, 

Verviers,  Belgium.     July  6. 
32,883  (CI.  63./).     Elastic  wheel  hub.     M.   Hofer,   Bern,  Switzerland. 

July  13. 

■8,379  (CI.  30#),  Production  of  dental  plates  of  rubber  with  wire  inser- 
tion. C.  E.  Foster,  Brighton,  England,  and  The  Dental  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Ltd.,  London.     July  20. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Patents  Issued  (With  Date  of  Application). 

339i95°  (Jan-  27).  M.  Sartiaux.  Detachable  anti  slipping  tire  pro- 
tector. 

340,036  (Jan.  29).  S.  Wimpffen.  Protective  appliance  for  pneumatic 
tires. 

340,080  (Feb.  1).  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.     Comb. 

340,085  (Feb.  1).  Tredair  Rubber  Co.     Elastic  pad  for  shoe  heels. 

340,092  (Feb.  1).  L.  Azulay.     Pneumatic  tire. 

340,203  (Feb.  5).  J.  A.  Swinehart.     Vehicle  tire. 

340,213  (Feb.  6).  L.  Lessmann  and  M.  Weinkopf.  Puncture  fluid 
for  tires. 

340,217  (Feb.  6).  P.  Corbeau  and  J.  Lave.  Anti  slipping  pneumatic 
tire. 

340,361  (Feb.  11).  H.  Brookes.     Protective  tape  for  pneumatic  tires. 

340,434  (Feb.  15),  E.  Zohlen.  Tire  cover  and  process  of  manufactur- 
ing same. 

340.538  (Feb.  18).  C.  H.  Gray  and  T.  Sloper.  Mold  for  pneumatic 
or  other  tires. 

340.539  (Feb.  18).  C.  H.  Gray  and  T.  Sloper.  Improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  covered  wire  or  tissues.  . 

340.561  (Feb.  19).  A.  Beanjon.  Detachable  anti  slipping  appliance 
for  tires. 

340.562  (Feb.  19).  A.  de  Dion  and  G.  Bouton.  Detachable  anti  slip- 
ping appliance  for  tires. 

340,616  (Feb.  26).  R.  Peclet.  Use  of  a  metallic  tissue  to  prevent  slip- 
ping of  tires. 

[Note.—  Printed  copies  of  specifications  of  French  patents  may  be  ordered  from 
R.  Bobet,  consulting  engineer,  16,  avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  at  50  cents  each,  poit- 
paid.) 
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RUBBER  INTERESTS  IN  EUROPE. 

THE   INDUSTRY    DEPRESSED   IN   PORTUGAL. 

THE  solitary  rubber  goods  factory  in  Portugal  has  not  been 
able  of  late  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as  in  some  for- 
mer years.  The  Compagnie  du  Caoutchouc,  Monopole  du 
Portugal,  was  organized  in  Belgium,  March  5,  1898,  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  rubber  goods  in  Portugal 
for  ten  years,  with  1,000,000  francs  capital.  The  company  was 
financed  by  L'Africaine,  Banque  d  Etudes  et  d'Enterprises  Co- 
loniales,  of  Brussels,  and  a  factory  was  erected  at  Lisbon.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  at  Brussels,  on  July  19, 
five  of  those  present  refrained  from  voting  to  approve  the  bal- 
ance sheet  presented  for  1903,  and  one  shareholder  moved  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  company,  urging  that  the  business  con- 
stantly grew  worse.  The  executive  committee,  however,  thought 
it  wiser  to  await  the  results  of  the  current  year,  and  this  view 
prevailed.  Part  of  the  company's  assets  is  in  shares  of  la  Com- 
pagnie du  Luabo  and  le  Comptoir  Commercial  de  Benguella, 
engaged  in  rubber  trading  in  Africa,  the  shares  of  which  show 
a  decline.  The  different  securities  held  by  the  Compagnie  du 
Caoutchouc  are  now  valued  at  only  378,688  francs,  a  decline 
since  1902  of  more  than  370,000  francs.  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  in  1903  is  reported  at  44  per  cent,  more  than  in  1902. 
but  the  profit  failed  to  cover  the  general  expenses;  the  high 
tariff  on  some  materials  used  was  favorable  to  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  concessions  in  prices  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  se- 
cure business.  But  the  patronage  of  a  great  establishment  in 
Lisbon  leads  to  the  hope  of  better  things,  and  the  volume  of 
business  since  January  1  is  reported  to  be  25  per  cent,  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

FORTY  YEAR  JUBILEE  OF  DIRECTOR  BRUCK. 
Herr  Heinrich  Bruck,  the  general  director  of  the  Leip- 
ziger  Gummiwaaren  Fabrik,  Aktiengesellschaft,  on  July  1  cele- 
brated the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with  that  fac- 
tory, which  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  business,  in 
1864,  by  the  late  Julius  Marx.  This  was  a  pioneer  concern  in 
the  manufacture  of  surgical  rubber  goods  in  Germany,  and  had 
attained  wide  renown  under  the  name  of  Julius  Marx,  Heine  & 
Co.  by  1886,  when  the  undertaking  was  transformed  into  a 
joint  stock  company,  under  the  name  first  given  above.  Herr 
Bruck  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 
this  important  branch  of  the  rubber  industry,  and  by  his  capac- 
ity and  energy  has  contributed  largely  to  keeping  his  company 
in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers  of  surgical  rubber  goods. 
The  sale  of  the  Leipzig  products  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
home  market,  but  extends  to  every  leading  country  on  the 
globe.  Herr  Bruck,  by  reason  of  his  age,  is  honorary  president 
of  the  surgical  rubber  goods  manufacturers'  association  of 
Germany.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Zentralvereins 
Deutscher  Kautschukwaren-Fabriken  (Association  of  German 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers),  and  of  the  association  in  the 
chemical  industry,  besides  which  he  is  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Leipzig  and  a  member  of  its  chamber  of  commerce,  all 
of  which  indicates  the  high  reputation  and  confidence  which 
he  enjoys  in  industrial  and  commercial  circles.  The  capital 
of  the  Leipzig  company  is  1,200,000  marks. 

MICHELIN  TO  MANUFACTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 
Messrs.  Michelin  &  Cie.,  the  important  rubber  manu- 
facturers of  Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  announce  that  they  are 
forming  an  English  company  under  the  name  of  The  Michelin 
Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing their  tires  in  Great  Britain.  The  company  will  begin  work 
at  the  end  of  October  on  the  expiry  of  the  "  Clincher  "  tire  pat- 


ent of  the  late  William  Erskine  Bartlett,  No.  16,348,  applied  for 
October  14,  1890.  This  is  the  first  announcement  relative  to 
changed  conditions  in  the  British  tire  trade,  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  important  patents  owned  by  the  Dunlop  Pneu- 
matic Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  the  other  patent  being  that  of  Charles 
K.  Welch,  No,  14,563,  applied  for  September  16,  1890.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  continued  high  price  of 
rubber,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  rush  of  new  firms  into  the  tire 
manufacturing  field,  now  that  the  protection  granted  by  these 
patents  has  come  loan  end.  Our  English  contemporary  makes 
the  interesting  observation  that  out  of  the  large  number  of 
British  patents  taken  out  for  tires  during  September,  1890,  the 
only  one  still  in  vogue  is,  the  Welch  patent  for  wired  on  tires, 
all  the  others  having  become  void  ;  very  few  were  kept  going 
by  the  payment  of  the  annual  fees  required  by  the  patent  office, 
after  the  first  few  years. 

NOTES. 

The  London  offices  and  warehouse  of  the  Continental  Caout- 
chouc and  Guttapercha  Co.  have  been  removed  from  Holborn 
viaduct  to  much  more  extensive  premises  at  102,  Clerkenwell 
Road,  E.  C,  where  facilities  exist  for  a  large  increase  in  busi- 
ness which  the  company  anticipate  in  view  of  the  expiration  of 
the  patents  controlled  by  the  Dunlop  company. 

=  The  two  sons  of  Sigmund  Beer  (Julius  and  Robert),  agent 
in  Vienna  for  the  Liverpool  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  have  been 
admitted  as  partners  in  the  business,  the  registered  style  of 
which  has  become  Sigmund  Beer  u.  Sonne,  and  the  location 
Mariahilferstrasse  101. 

=  The  Moskauer  Gummimanufaktur-Gesellschaft  (Moscow, 
Russia),  makes  no  return  of  profits  for  the  year  1903.  The 
capital  and  reserve  are  reported  at  1,986,000  rubles  [=$1- 
022,790!.  

MORE  BAHIA  (BRAZIL)  RUBBER  IN  SIGHT. 


THE  German  Consul  at  Bahia  reports  [May  23] :  "  In  future 
calculations  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  considerably 
larger  receipts.  In  the  statistics  at  hand  no  division  is  made 
of  the  rubber  sorts,  and  they  relate  only  to  maniyoba  and 
mangabeira — principally  the  former.  For  15  kilograms  mani- 
goba  rubber  75  to  80  milreis,  and  for  mangabeira  55  to  60  mil- 
reis,  are  paid  at  present.  In  the  interior  of  the  state  large 
forests  exist,  which  have  not  been  exploited,  their  existence 
being  hitherto  unknown.  The  government  granted,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  a  concession  to  Colonel  Pedro  Calmon  Freire 
Bittencourt,  for  the  legitimate  exploitation  of  manicoba  and 
mangabeira  within  the  public  lands  of  the  districts  of  Jequie\ 
Maracas,  and  Pocoes.  This  month  a  large  concession  was 
granted  to  the  two  proprietors  of  the  .German  firm  Von  der 
Linde  &  Co.,  of  Bahia,  for  a  district  comprising  15,000  square 
kilometers.  Towards  the  end  of  next  month  an  expedition 
will  be  sent  there  to  make  arrangements  for  systematic  ex- 
ploitation. Although  the  location,  ownership,  and  possession 
of  the  land  in  the  interior  are  not  quite  clear,  it  is  expected 
that  the  concessionaires  will  take  advantage  of  their  granted 
preferences  over  others  likewise  interested,  and,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  there,  gain  control  of  the  rub- 
ber production.  The  opening  up  of  a  district,  which  had  been 
wholly  left  to  itself,  may  cause  a  back  action  in  the  import 
conditions  because  on  exploitation  of  the  wild  cotton,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  district,  will  likely  be  taken  up  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  the  intention  of  Von  der  Linde  &  Co.,  as  also 
that  of  the  Brazilian  concessionaire  who  has  heretofore  brought 
in  only  small  quantities, through  careful  treatmentof  the  product 
and  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  to  obtain  a  clean  product." 
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SUCCESSFUL  BRAZING  OF  CAST  IRON. 

RUBBER  manufacturers  have  ever  been  sufferers  from  the 
breakage  of  mill  and  calender  rolls,  frames,  and  gear 
teeth,  which,  made  of  cast  iron  could  not  be  mended,  but  had 
to  be  replaced.  Aside  from  the  cost  of  replacement,  there  was 
often  a  troublesome  and  expensive  delay  while  new  parts  were 
being  cast,  finished  and  delivered. 


BROKEN  CALENDER  ROLL  BEFORE  BRAZING. 

By  what  is  known  as  the  •'  Tichon  "  process  any  break  in 
cast  iron  may  be  mended,  leaving  the  parts  stronger  than  be- 
fore, and  the  original  lines  of  the  castings  preserved  intact.  To 
do  this  the  fractured  parts  are  first  cleansed,  after  which  a 
brazing  compound  or  alloy  is  applied,  followed  by  the  applica- 


CALENDER  ROLL  AFTER  BRAZING 

tion  of  heat  by  means  of  a  gas  and  air  jet.  The  process  is  so 
simple  that  it  may  be  installed  in  any  factory,  and  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  acquire  shop  rights,  there  are  now  being 
established  brazing  stations  in  all  large  centers  where  any  type 
of  repair  work  in  cast  iron  will  be  done. 

The  cost  of  such  repairing  is  far  less  than  that  of  replacement, 
and  any  job  can  be  finished  in  a  few  hours'  time.  In  the  illus- 
trations accompanying  this  there  is  shown  a  6  foot  calender 


roll  20  inches  in  diameter,  which  after  being  broken  in  two 
was  successfully  brazed  together  and  is  now  running  on  fine 
work,  showing  no  weakness  nor  sign  of  having  been  mended. 
This  work,  which  is  sure  to  be  of  interest  to  the  whole  rubber 
trade,  is  done  by  the  Standard  Brazing  Co.,  No.  131  State 
street,  Boston. 


RUBBER  PAVING  IN  LONDON. 

THE  frequent  newspaper  references  of  late  to  the  great  field 
for  the  use  of  rubber  in  paving  streets  took  their  start 
from  the  paving  with  rubber  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  in  London,  about  the  first  of  May.  A  recent  report  by 
the  United  States  consul  general  at  London,  Mr.  H.  Clay 
Evans,  gives  some  details  of  interest  regarding  the  Savoy 
Hotel  pavement,  and  also  the  older  example  of  rubber  paving 
under  the  hotel  at  Euston  station,  in  London. 

The  paving  at  Euston  station  was  laid  down  in  1881  by  Kirk 
&  Randall,  the  contractors  for  the  extension  of  the  hotel,  at  a 
cost  per  square  yard  stated  as  follows: 

Concrete  foundation  work $  5.60 

Rubber  paving,  supplied  by  Charles  Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited.     27.10 

Total  approximate  cost $32.70 

When  the  rubber  was  laid  down  it  was  2  inches  in  thickness. 
In  May,  1902,  after  twenty-one  years'  the  portion  on  the  incom- 
ing road  into  the  station  was  taken  up  and  carefully  examined, 
when  it  was  found  to  have  worn  down  to  about  %  inch  in 
the  thinnest  place,  namely,  at  the  incoming  end,  where  horses 
first  step  onto  it  from  the  macadamized  road.  Other  parts  of 
the  rubber  were  worn  down  to  1  inch  and  \%  inches,  these 
places  in  each  case  being  near  the  center  of  the  roadway.  Re- 
newal of  a  portion  of  the  pavement  was  therefore  considered 
necessary. 

Tenders  were  invited  in  August,  1902,  from  four  firms,  and 
the  prices  named  varied  from  £5  lis.  4//,  [  =  $27.09]  to  ,£17  10s. 
},d.  [=$86  22]  per  square  yard,  Messrs.  Macintosh's  price  being 
£io  is.  6<i.  [$49.26].  It  may  be  mentioned  that  since  1881  rub- 
ber had  advanced  materially  in  price.  The  lowest  tender  was 
accepted,  that  of  the  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha,  and  Tele- 
graph Works  Co.,  Limited.  The  total  cost  of  the  renewal  in 
1902  was  $28.75  per  square  yard,  including  laying,  after  credit 
had  been  given  for  the  old  rubber  taken  up.  It  is  stated  that 
since  1881  the  average  yearly  cost  of  examination  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Euston  rubber  pavement  has  been  slightly  under 
y,id.  per  square  yard. 

The  recent  paving  of  the  Savoy  Hotel  courtyard  was  done 
by  James  Stewart  &  Co.  The  area  of  the  courtyard  is  3750 
square  feet,  of  which  2195  were  covered  with  rubber.  The  rub- 
ber used  was  2  inches  thick,  weighing  15X  pounds  per  square 
foot,  and  it  was  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation,  finished  with 
cement  floating  to  make  it  smooth.  The  cost  of  the  material 
laid,  without  including  the  foundation,  was  i8.r.  8</.  per  foot,  or 
/8  8s.  [=$40.78]  per  yard,  which  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
considerably  higher  than  the  cost  at  Euston  station.  The  rub- 
ber used  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  was  furnished  by  Charles  Macin- 
tosh &  Co.,  Limited,  at  a  total  cost  of  £2000  [=$97331- 

It  may  be  added  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  above 
mentioned  pavements  are  used  do  not  compare  with  those  of 
ordinary  streets.  While  they  are  in  constant  use,  and  the  traffic 
at  Euston  station  is  very  heavy,  the  only  wheels  passing  over 
the  rubber  are  those  of  passenger  vehicles,  and  these  nowadays 
are  mostly  rubber  tired.  Both  at  the  hotel  at  Euston  station 
and  in  the  Savoy  Hotel  courtyard  the  rubber  pavement  is 
under  a  roof. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   RUBBER  TRADE. 


MECHANICAL    GOODS    MANUFACTURERS   ORGANIZE. 

A  MEETING  of  manufacturers  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York,  on 
the  morning  of  Monday,  August  22,  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  a  number  of  the  leading  factories,  as 
follows: 

Bertram  G.  Work,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
E.  S.  Williams  and  William  Hillman,  Revere  Rubber  Co. 
Arthur  F.  Townsend  and   Elliot   M.    Henderson,    Manhattan    Rubber 

Manufacturing  Co. 
Charles  A.  Hunter,  John  H.  Cobb,  G.  S.  Taylor,  William  T.  Cole,  and 

Ernest  F.  Hopkinson,  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co. 
Leonard  J.  Lomasney,  The  Republic  Rubber  Co. 
Welling  G.  Sickel,  United  and  Globe  Rubber  Manufacturing  Cos. 
John  J.  Voorhees,  Voorhees  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
Fred.   N.   Hamerstrom,  Trenton   Rubber   Manufacturing  Co.,  Joseph 

Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  and  Home  Rubber  Co. 
A.  Boyd  Cornell,  Empire  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
C.  Edward  Murray,  Crescent  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
Alexander  M.  Paul.  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co. 
William  B.  Miller,  The  Diamond  Rubber  Co. 
Benjamin  F.  Elson,  Boston  Belting  Co. 
Alfred  Whitehead,  Whitehead  Brothers  Rubber  Co. 
S.  V,   B.    Brewster,   Eureka   Rubber   Manufacturing  Co.  of    Trenton. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Work  was  elected  presiding  officer  and  Mi .  William 
Hillman  secretary.     After  discussion  it  was  voted  to  form  a 
permanent  organization,  and  those  present  unanimously  agreed 
to  the  name  The  Mechanical   Rubber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.     The  chair  then  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws:  Messrs. 
Hopkinson,  Townsend,  and  Hillman.   The  following  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  the  order  of  business  for  the  next  meet- 
ing: Messrs.  W.  B.  Miller,  J.  H.  Cobb,  A.  M.  Paul,  E.  M.  Hen- 
derson, E.  S.  Williams,  and  W.  G.  Sickel. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  during  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  were  whether  time  guarantees  should  be  given, 
terms,  datings,  and  consignments.  An  adjournment  was  had  to 
an  early  date  in  September,  when  the  committees  will  report 
and  recommendations  will  be  submitted  as  to  the  best  way  of 
overcoming  the  evils  under  discussion. 

CLIFTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. — REMOVAL. 
During  the  month  the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.  have 
transferred  their  factory  plant  from  Hyde  Park  to  the  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  late  Cable  Rubber  Co.,  65  Brookside 
avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts.  Here  they  will  have 
greatly  improved  facilities  for  manufacturing.  They  now 
have  modern  and  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
electric  insulating  tapes  and  compounds,  mold  and  press  work, 
and  also  for  their  rubber  specialties,  to  which  they  intend  giv- 
ing more  attention  than  ever  before. 

F1SK  RUBBER  CO.  IN  BOSTON. 
The.  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts)  have 
leased  a  building  at  No.  226  Columbus  avenue,  Boston,  into 
which  they  expect  to  move  during  the  first  week  ol  this  month. 
The  company  advise  The  India  Rubber  World:  "This 
building  is  being  arranged  so  that  it  will  be  an  ideal  branch  for 
a  rubber  concern,  and  our  increasing  business  in  Boston  has 
practically  forced  us  up  into  the  automobile  district.  We  be- 
lieve we  are  fortunate  in  getting  this  location."  The  lease  is 
for  five  years. 

THE   VICTOR    RUBBER    CO.   (SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.) 

President  Durr  informs  The  India  Rubber  World  that 
the  preliminary  changes  and  preparations  incident  to  the  reor- 


ganization of  this  company  have  been  completed.  They  are 
sending  out  notices  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  on 
the  regular  line  of  tires  made  hitherto  by  the  company,  and 
mats,  matting,  and  molded  specialties.  He  states:  "The  newly 
organized  company  is  composed  wholly  of  new  interests,  and 
has  among  its  members  men  of  wide  business  experience, 
thorough  acquaintance  with  tire  manufacturing  and  marketing, 
and  ample  capital.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  high  grade,  reputable  goods." 

RUBBER    GOODS    DIVIDEND. 

The  directors  of  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  on  August  4,  declared  the  twenty-second 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1J4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
shares,  out  of  earnings,  payable  September  15,  to  shareholders 
of  record  September  6.  The  disbursement  will  amount  to 
$140,899.50. 

TENNANT    AUTO-TIRE   CO.   TO   BUILD. 

This  company,  located  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  marketing 
puncture  proof  pneumatic  automobile  and  carriage  tires,  made 
for  them  under  patents  granted  to  Irvin  Tennant,  advise  The 
India  Rubber  World:  "  We  intend  to  establish  a  factory  in 
the  very  near  future,  as  business  is  increasing  to  such  propor- 
tions that  our  present  facilities  are  inadequate.  We  are  open 
for  a  proposition,  and  the  city  that  offers  us  the  best  induce- 
ment is  the  one  that  will  get  our  factory,  which  will  meana 
business  of  some  importance  to  any  town." 

THE  ALDEN  RUBBER  CO.  (BARBERTON,  OHIO). 
The  reorganization  of  this  company  has  now  been  completed, 
the  official  list  being  as  follows:  B.  F.  Tracy,  president;  Wil- 
liam L.  Raisch,  secretary  and  general  superintendent;  William 
A.  Johnston,  treasurer;  George  C.  Kohler,  general  counsel. 
The  board  of  directors  consists  of  the  above,  with  the  addition 
of  Harry  Musser.  Messrs  Tracy  and  Johnston  are  also  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  Pure  Gum  Specialty 
Co.  (Akron,  Ohio).  The  Alden  company  have  been  active  of 
late  and  are  reported  to  be  doing  a  successful  business. 

OUTING  OF  THE  GOODRICH  EMPLOYES. 
The  annual  picnic  of  the  employes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  (Akron,  Ohio)  was  held  at  Silver  Lake  Park  on  August  6, 
and  as  usual  it  was  the  biggest  picnic  of  the  season.  The  com- 
pany provided  transportation  for  their  employes  and  families, 
and  over  5000  persons  spent  the  day  at  the  lake.  There  was  a 
program  of  sports  during  the  afternoon,  for  which  prizes  were 
provided  by  the  company.     The  factory  was  closed  for  the  day. 

WATERPROOF  CLOTHING  TRADE  IN  CANADA. 
[From  the  Toronto  Clothier  and  Haberdasher^  There  can 
be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
rainproof  and  waterproof  clothing  are  not  in  as  favorable  a  po- 
sition to  do  business  now  as  they  were  before  the  new  tariff  on 
woolen  cloth  and  woolen  garments  came  into  force.  The 
cheaper  cotton-  lines,  of  course,  are  not  affected,  but  as  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  6-3  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  imported 
woolen  cloth  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  duty  on 
the  made  up  garment,  it  is  felt  that  an  injustice  has  been  done 
to  the  domestic  manufacturers  as  far  as  the  better  class  of 
goods  is  concerned.  If  the  duty  on  the  made  up  garment  had 
been  increased  by  15  or  20  per  cent,  a  reasonable  protection 
would  have  been  granted,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
labor  is  so  much  cheaper  in  Great  Britain.    All  the  facts  and 
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figures  in  connection   with  the  situation  are  being  put  into 
shape  for  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

FRANKENBURG'S    CANADIAN    BRANCH. 

Mr.  Isidor  Frankenburg,  the  head  of  I.  Frankenburg  & 
Sons,  Limited  (Manchester,  England),  has  been  in  Montreal  re- 
cently, on  business  connected  with  the  reorganization  and  ex- 
tension of  their  Canadian  branch.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  manufacturing  in  Canada  in  a  larger  way,  and  to 
make  the  Montreal  branch  a  distributing  center  for  goods 
made  at  the  Manchester  headquarters.  A  circular  has  been 
issued  announcing  the  resignation,  on  August  5,  of  E.  L.  Rosen- 
thal as  manager  of  the  Canadian  branch. ==Mr.  Rosenthal  has 
become  associated  with  the  London  Rubber  Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  waterproof  and  rainproof  clothing,  in  Montreal. 

OUTING    OF   THE   TYER    RUBBER    CO.'S    EMPLOYES. 

The  annual  picnic  and  field  day  of  the  employs  of  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Co.  (Andover,  Massachusetts)  was  held  at  Revere  Beach 
Saturday,  August  13,  about  500  enjoying  this  outing.  Special 
cars  carried  all  direct  to  the  beach  from  Andover  without 
change.  The  day  was  occupied  with  the  usual  sports,  and  the 
entertaiments  always  found  at  this  resort  were  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  A  basket  lunch  was  served,  and  toward  evening  the 
cars  were  again  taken  for  a  trolley  ride  of  20  miles  through 
some  of  Massachusetts's  charming  scenery.  All  arrived  home 
without  accident,  it  having  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of 
the  many  outings  given  by  the  company. 

MANUFACTURE    OF   TYPEWRITER    CUSHIONS. 

The  Typewriter  Cushion  Key  Co.  (Newark,  New  Jersey), 
hitherto  owning  and  operating  the  Imperial  Manufacturing 
Co.  have  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey  a  cer- 
tificate of  change  of  name  to  the  Imperial  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  business  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
cushions  for  typewriter  keys,  under  patents  granted  in  1895  to 
Robert  S.  Graham  and  W.  B.  Savell,  and  also  typewriter  rib- 
bons and  carbon  papers  for  all  purposes.  W.  B.  Savell  is  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  E.  M.  Grower  secretary  and  treasurer  ; 
the  capital  is  $120,000. 

PLYMOUTH    RUBBER    CO. — EXTENSIONS. 

The  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.  (Stoughton,  Massachusetts)  have 
completed  a  fireproof  structure  30  X  7°  feet,  to  which  have 
been  removed  the  rubber  churns  formerly  located  in  their  main 
factory,  the  object  being  to  obtain  greater  security  against  fire, 
as  well  as  to  provide  more  room.  The  mechanical  rubber  goods 
department  started  last  year  has  grown  steadily,  the  equipment 
having  been  increased  lately  by  the  addition  of  presses,  pumps, 
and  accumulators.  The  company  have  taken  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  carriage  and  automobile  tires. 

THE    SWEET   TIRE    AND    RUBBER   CO. 

At  the  annual  meeting  at  Batavia,  New  York,  on  August  24, 
the  following  directors  were  elected  :  John  H.  Ward,  Ashton 
W.  Caney,  George  E.  Perrin,  and  John  M.  Sweet,  of  Batavia, 
and  Lewis  Benedict,  of  Attica,  N.  Y.  John  H.  Ward  was 
elected  president  in  place  of  Frank  Richardson,  recently  re- 
signed ;  A.  W.  Caney  was  reelected  vice  president,  and  G.  E. 
Perrin  was  reelected  treasurer,  with  the  addition  of  the  duties 
of  secretary,  which  position  was  filled  formerly  by  Mr.  Sweet. 
The  result  of  last  year's  business  was  eminently  satisfactory  to 
the  directors,  and  a  larger  business  is  anticipated  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  company  make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture 
of  solid  and  cushion  rubber  tires. 

FISH   STORY   SPOILED. 

A  newspaper  story  to  the  effect  that  the  two  largest  rubber 
factories  in  Akron,  Ohio,  had  to  stop  work  recently  on  account 
of  the  water  supply  pipes  leading  from  the  canal  becoming  filled 


up  with  thousands  of  small  fish,  is  categorically  denied  by  the 
manufacturers.  At  the  Goodrich  plant  one  of  the  pipes  became 
clogged  with  sediment  from  the  canal,  and  there  were  per- 
haps a  half  dozen  minnows  in  the  sediment,  and  this  was  the 
basis  for  the  story.  It  was  no  small  "  yarn,"  by  the  way,  since 
the  Goodrich  supply  main  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  water  is 
raised  through  it  by  powerful  pumps,  so  that  a  multitude  of 
fish  would  have  been  necessary  to  stop  the  flow. 
NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

The  Mitzel  Rubber  Co.,  August  11,  1904,  under  Ohio  laws, 
to  manufacture  rubber  goods;  capital,  $100,000.  This  is  the 
company  of  which  an  advance  notice  was  given  in  the  last  In- 
dia Rubber  World  [page  393],  and  has  been  formed  to  con- 
tinue the  business  hitherto  conducted  at  Akron  under  the  same 
name  by  Harvey  F.  Mitzel,  who  becomes  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  new  corporation.  His  brother,  R.  A.  Mitzel,  is  vice 
president,  and  George  N.  Edy,  secretary.  The  company  are 
having  a  factory  erected  at  Carrollton,  Ohio,  to  which  place 
their  work  will  be  transferred  about  October  1.  They  have 
acquired  there  three  acres  of  land,  and  the  first  building  will  be 
of  brick,  two  stories,  200  X  40  feet.  It  will  be  equipped  with 
7  or  8  hydraulic  presses,  2  tubing  machines,  3  vulcanizers,  a 
calender,  2  mills,  and  a  washer.  The  vapor,  dry  heat,  and 
steam  cure  will  be  used.  The  production  will  embrace  drug- 
gists' sundries,  air  goods,  and  some  mechanical  goods.  The 
capacity  for  making  dipped  goods  will  be  four  times  as  great 
as  in  Akron. 

=  The  Clarendon  Rubber  Co.,  July  29,  1904,  under  Massachu- 
setts laws  ;  capital,  $25  000.  Incorporators  :  James  F.  Pring 
(president),  Hyde  Park.  Mass. ;  Manter  M.  Jewett  (treasurer), 
Boston  ;  Sewall  E.  Newman  (secretary),  Winchester,  Mass.  Mr. 
Pring  has  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  former  morocco  works 
at  Clarendon  Hill,  Hyde  Park,  a  factory  building  to  be  used, 
and  the  new  company  will  be  ready  to  begin  operations  early 
this  month,  making  mackintoshes  and  waterproof  clothing  ; 
hospital  and  nursery  sheeting;  mold  work,  and  proofing  for 
the  trade.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  Mr.  Pring  has  been  super- 
intendent for  S.  Klous  &  Co.,  at  the  Boston  Gossamer  Rubber 
Works,  Hyde  Park,  which  works  were  closed  recently  on  ac- 
count of  the  retirement  of  the  Messrs.  Klous  from  business. 

=  The  Amazon  Rubber  Co.  (Jamestown,  N.  Y.),  August  9, 
1904,  under  New  York  laws,  to  manufacture  mechanical  rubber 
goods;  capital,  $100,000.  Directors:  James  B.  Ross,  Charles 
H.  Walters,  Ralph  C.  Sheldon,  George  W.  Ouinlan,  and 
Brewer  D.  Phillips.  Mr.  Walters  was  recently  connected  with 
the  Victor  Rubber  Co.  (Springfield,  Ohio)  and  Mr.  Quinlan 
was  lately  of  the  Vim  Cycle  and  Hardware  Co.  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

=  Pneumatic  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  August  15, 
1904.  under  New  York  laws;  capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators  : 
Charles  T.  Russell,  Henry  Young,  Robert  A.  Weber,  Alcuin  N. 
Sanders,  Jerome  H.  Koehler,  Oswald  L.  Simpson,  and  Freder- 
ick S.  Jackson,  all  of  New  York  city.  This  company  is  formed 
to  succeed  the  Pneumatic  Mattress  and  Cushion  Co.,  incor- 
porated under  New  York  laws  on  July  30,  1901,  to  exploit  mat- 
tresses and  cushions  under  the  patents  of  Albert  A.  Young, 
and  formerly  manufactured  at  Reading,  Massachusetts.  On 
July  14,  1904,  Henry  Sheldon  was  appointed  receiver  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  last  named  company,  their  office  being  then  at 
No.  2  Ssuth  street,  New  York.  The  property  of  the  company 
has  been  purchased  from  the  receiver  in  bankruptcy  by  parties 
who  will  continue  the  business. 

=  The  Newark  Pneumatic  Puncture  Proof  Tire  Co.,  August 
12,  1904,  under  New  Jersey  laws,  to  make  vehicle  tires  ;  capital, 
$25,000.  Incorporators  :  Henry  Willoughby,  Jr.,  John  Millar, 
and  Edward  K.  Patterson.     Registered  office  :  Kearney,  New 
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Jersey.  The  company  will  exploit  a  tire  under  United  States 
patent  No.  761,847,  granted  to  Millar. 

=  Fibre  Cushion  Horseshoe  Co.  (No.  88  New  Chambers 
street,  New  York),  June  26,  1904,  under  New  York  laws  ;  capi- 
tal, $300,000,  in  $10  shares.  Incorporators  and  directors  for 
one  year:  Lionel  D.  Saxton  (president),  F.  B.  Langan,  and 
John  T.  Langan.  Formed  to  continue  the  business  hitherto 
carried  on  under  the  same  name,  of  manufacturing  Saxton's 
fiber  cushion  horseshoe,  which  embodies  a  pad  composed  of 
numerous  plies  of  cotton  duck,  held  together  with  rubber  fric- 
tion, strongly  compressed,  vulcanized,  and  so  adjusted  to  the 
metal  shoe  that  the  plies  of  duck  stand  on  edge  when  touching 
the  street  surface. 

=  Manabo  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  July  18,  1904, 
under  New  York  laws  ;  capital,  $300,000.  Directors:  Louis  A. 
Levy,  No.  96  Water  street,  and  Albert  Veith,  No.  622  Broad- 
way, New  York;  Henry  B.  Corey,  No.  1051  Prospect  place> 
Brooklyn.  To  manufacture  a  golf  ball  patented  by  Joseph  A. 
Manahan,  of  New  York — No.  765,145,  July  12,  1904.  The  pat- 
ent claim  is  for  "  A  ball  comprising  a  core  having  a  plurality  of 
channels  communicating  at  their  inner  ends  with  each  other, 
an  elastic  covering  for  the  core,  and  plungers  operating  in  said 
channels  and  adapted  to  engage  such  elastic  covering."  The 
spherical  core  is  wound  with  rubber  thread  and  the  cover  is  of 
Balata. 

AN    APPEAL    IN    RE    FABER    VS.    FABER. 
[See  The  India  Rubi.kr  World,  August  I,  1904 — page  394. J 

The  firm  of  Eberhard  Faber  has  filed  an  appeal  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  from  the  decree  of  Judge  Ray,  en- 
tered July  19,  1904,  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  in  the  suit  of  A.  W.  Faber  to  have 
the  party  first  named  enjoined  from  the  use  of  certain  designa- 
tions in  advertising  lead  pencils,  erasive  rubber,  and  rubber 
bands.  The  appellant  gives  a  bond  for  $25,000,  in  addition  to  a 
bond  for  costs,  and  the  injunction  issued  by  virtue  of  the  above 
decree  is  suspended  during  the  pendency  of  the  appeal.  This 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  operation  of  the  terms  of  the  de- 
cree requiring  Eberhard  Faber  to  make  an  accounting  of  the 
goods  in  his  possession  marked  in  the  manner  complained  of. 

OUTING    OF   THE    REVERE    RUBBER    CO.  *S    EMPLOYES. 

The  fifteenth  annual  picnic  of  the  employes  of  the  Revere 
Rubber  Co.  was  held  on  Saturday,  July  30,  at  Centennial 
Grove,  Essex,  Massachusetts.  The  employes  and  their  families 
and  guests,  making  a  party  of  nearly  a  thousand,  left  Chelsea 
in  a  special  train  of  15  cars  at  8.15  A.  M.,  and  reached  the  grove 
an  hour  later.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  program 
arranged  was  carried  out  with  entire  success.  The  principal 
feature  was  a  baseball  game,  for  a  prize  of  $50,  between  two 
picked  teams  from  the  factory.  After  a  hotly  contested  match 
of  two  hours  the  McLaughlin  team  defeated  the  Casey  team 
by  a  score  of  14  to  8.     Other  events  were  : 

One  hundred  yard  dash,  with  three  prizes. — Winners  :  Joseph  Casey, 
first;  J.  Thornton,  second  ;  D.  Conners,  third. 

One  quarter  mile  run. — J.  M.  Patterson,  first ;  J.  Casey,  second  ;  J. 
Thornton,  third. 

One  hundred  yards  married  men's  race. — D.  Conners,  first  ;.  C. 
Crowley,  second  ;  D.  Carter,  third. 

Three  legged  race. — J.  Mahoney  and  E.  Cronin,  first ;  J.  Casey  and 
P.  Thorpe,  second. 

There  was  also  a  boys'  race,  girls'  race,  and  potato  race.  But 
what  caused  more  amusement  than  all  the  others  was  an  event 
not  on  the  program — a  fat  man's  race,  contested  by  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  (weight  400  pounds),  a  foreman 
at  the  Revere  factory  (350  pounds),  and  an  engineer  at  the  fac- 


tory (250  pounds).  The  lawmaker  won  the  race,  but  the 
others  consoled  themselves  with  the  fact  that  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  years.  Later  there  was  rowing  on  the 
beautiful  lake,  and  the  dancing  pavilion  was  freely  patronized. 
At  6  o'clock  the  party  marched  from  the  grounds  to  the  strains 
of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home"  played  by  the  band,  and  within  an 
hour  had  arrived  safely  at  Chelsea.  Mr.  J.  S.  Patterson,  assist- 
ant superintendent  at  the  factory,  saw  the  party  start  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Veazie,  superintendent,  spent  the 
afternoon  at  the  picnic  grounds.  The  company  defrayed  all 
the  expenses  of  the  outing.  The  committee  in  charge  consisted 
of  A.  N.  Smith  (chairman),  John  Egan  (secretary),  P.J.  Malley, 
J.  F.  McLaughlin,  James  Casey,  J.  Baldwin,  T.  McLaughlin. 

FISK   RUBBER   CO. — REORGANIZATION. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  the  creditors  of  this  com- 
pany, by  the  receiver,  looking  to  a  reorganization  on  the  basis 
of  shares  of  a  new  company,  to  be  incorporated  to  continue 
the  business,  being  accepted  in  payment  of  their  claims.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  the  latter  part  of  1898  to  acquire 
the  tire  plant  of  the  Spalding  &  Pepper  Co.  (Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.),  with  $33,000  capital.  A  good  business  was  done  from 
the  beginning,  but  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Noyes  W.  Fisk,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  in  1901,  the  assistance  which  he  had  ren- 
dered in  obtaining  credits  was  lacking,  with  the  result  that  this 
statement  was  issued  on  October  15,  1903: 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  has  made  an  assignment  to  A.  N.  Mayo,  of 
Springfield,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganization  and  increase  of  capital 
stock.  The  assets  are  in  excess  of  the  liabilities,  and  it  is  expected  that 
all  indebtedness  will  be  paid  in  full. 

A  statement  made  in  connection  with  the  assignment  showed 
assets  of  $232,587.09  and  liabilities  of  $237,480.96.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  company  has  since  been  continued  uninterruptedly, 
and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  first  six  months  following  the 
appointment  of  the  receiver  the  profits  earned  aggregated  $62,- 
750.  It  is  proposed,  in  case  the  reorganization  plan  is  assented 
to,  to  put  it  into  operation  not  later  than  November  t  of  the 
present  year.  The  proposals  include  stipulations  regarding 
the  retirement  of  the  stock  to  be  issued  to  the  creditors,  which 
is  to  be  in  6  per  cent,  cumulative  shares. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO.  (AKRON). 
This  company  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Ohio  on  August  1  a  certificate  reducing  its  capital  stock — all 
common — from  $1,000,000  to  $500,000,  and  later  on  the  same 
date  filed  a  certificate  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000— one  half  preferred.  This  transaction  is  explained 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio  statute  under  which  common 
stock  can  be  changed  to  preferred  stock  only  by  such  proced- 
ure. The  whole  relates  to  the  plan  of  reorganization  of  the 
company  submitted  lately  to  its  creditors  [See  The  India 
Rubber  World,  May  1,  1904 — page  288],  who  were  invited  to 
surrender  their  claim  for  a  prospective  issue  of  bonds  and  a 
new  issue  of  preferred  shares,  the  company  to  have  the  right 
to  redeem  these  securities  at  any  time.  The  company  was 
originally  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  but  of  this  only  one  half  was 
issued,  and  the  remaining  shares  were  cancelled  by  the  rein- 
corporation. Of  the  new  capital  $500,000  is  to  be  in  6  per  cent, 
cumulative  preferred  shares,  "such  stock  to  have  a  preference 
in  liquidation  as  well  as  in  dividends."  The  plan  involves  also 
$300,000  of  10  year  6  per  cent,  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  company's  plant. 

END    OF   THE    SOLID    TIRE   POOL. 
The  pool  which  has  existed  during  the  past  twelve  months  in 
solid  and  cushion  rubber  tires  expired  on  September  1,  as  the 
result  of  a  decision  reached  at  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  held 
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in  New  York  early  in  the  past  month.  The  arrangement  which 
has  thus  terminated  had  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  prices, 
and  was  guaranteed  by  the  parties  to  it  giving  bonds,  while  the 
secretary  of  the  pool  had  authority  to  examine  the  books  of 
the  various  factories.  As  an  aid  to  carrying  out  this  agreement, 
there  was  an  allotment  of  production  among  the  factories  ;  or, 
rather,  those  firms  turning  out  more  than  their  allotment  con- 
tributed to  a  fund  which  was  divided  among  firms  not  receiv- 
ing their  share  of  orders. 

It  is  understood  that  the  manufacturers"  agreement  in  respect 
to  "  Clincher  "  pneumatic,  which  has  existed  for  a  year  past, 
remains  in  force. 

OUTING  OF  PASSAIC  FACTORY  EMPLOYES. 
The  outing  committee  of  the  Passaic  factory  of  the  New 
York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited,  have  arranged  for  the 
holding  of  the  seventh  annual  clambake,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  foreman  and  clerks  and  executive  staff  of  the  factory,  at 
Donnelly's  Grove,  College  Point,  Long  Island,  on  September  3. 
A  chowder  breakfast  is  to  be  served  at  10  A.  M.  and  there  will 
be  games  until  2  P.  M.,  at  which  hour  a  Rhode  Island  bake  will 
be  served.  This  outing  is  unique  in  the  Eastern  rubber  trade, 
and  serves  admirably  to  illustrate  the  loyalty  and  community 
of  interest  existing  between  the  employes  and  officials  of  the 
company.  The  complimentary  invitations  issued  this  year  are 
of  rubber,  molded  in  the  shape  of  a  clamshell  with  the  invita- 
tion expressed  in  raised  letters. 

CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 
The  Acker  Process  Co.  (Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.),  chemical 
manufacturers  on  a  large  scale,  have  entered  the  field  of  sup- 
plying the  rubber  trade  with  their  products  in  chloride  of  sul- 
phur and  carbon  tetrachloride,  which  they  can  furnish  prompt- 
ly in  good  size  quantities;  also  caustic  soda,  bleaching  powder, 
etc.  It  is  understood  that  they  have  an  entirely  new  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphur  chloride.  Their  advertisement 
appears  on  another  page. 

TRADE  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  factories  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  at  Nauga- 
tuck,  Connecticut,  were  to  resume  work  on  Monday,  August 
29,  after  a  shutdown  of  three  weeks.  The  intention  at  first 
was  to  close  for  only  two  weeks,  but  the  repairs  undertaken 
during  the  vacation  required  more  time  than  was  expected. 
The  Naugatuck  rubber  factories  have  not  been  closed  before  in 
summer  for  several  years,  and  many  of  the  employes  have  had 
an  unusual  experience  in  going  away  from  home  for  a  vacation 
during  the  heated  term. 

=  The  factory  of  the  Joseph  Banigan  Rubber  Co.  (Olneyville, 
Rhode  Island),  resumed  work  on  August  1,  after  a  shutdown 
of  four  weeks,  resulting  from  the  blowing  out  of  a  cylinder 
head,  which  completely  wrecked  the  engine.  The  company 
are  reported  to  have  in  hand  an  important  order  for  govern- 
ment work. 

=The  factories  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  were  shut 
down  for  ten  days  recently,  starting  up  during  the  third  week 
in  August. 

=The  shoe  department  at  the  factory  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.  (Bristol,  Rhode  Island)  was  closed  on  August  13 
for  two  weeks.    The  other  departments  continued  in  operation. 

=  The  International  Automobile  and  Vehicle  Tire  Co.  (Mill- 
town,  New  Jersey)  have  acquired  all  the  rights  to  the  Stodder 
puncture  proof  tire,  which  they  have  been  manufacturing  for 
some  time  past. 

=The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.'s  Boston  branch  is 
now  fully  installed  in  the  new  premises,  No.  228  Congress 
street. 


=  The  store  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  was  among  the  bus- 
iness houses  seriously  damaged  by  an  unprecedented  storm 
which  swept  over  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  August  21,  causing 
the  known  loss  of  twelve  lives  in  the  state  and  a  loss  of  prop- 
erty estimated  at  millions  of  dollars. 

=  The  rubber  reclaiming  plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co. 
(Lambertville,  New  Jersey)  was  closed  for  repairs  for  a  week 
during  the  middle  of  August.  Work  was  resumed  as  promptly 
as  possible,  as  the  company  have  a  number  of  orders  in  hand. 

=  The  board  of  fire  commissioners  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
on  August  17,  opened  bids  for  1000  feet  of  fire  hose,  awarding 
the  contract  to  the  St.  Paul  Rubber  Co.,  jobbers,  of  that  city, 
at  $1.10  per  foot. 

=  The  premises  known  as  the  "Goodyear  Rubber  Store,"  at 
No.  866  Chapel  street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  long  occupied 
as  a  retail  rubber  store  by  Frank  C.  Tuttle,  whose  bankruptcy 
was  reported  in  The  India  Rubber  World  for  July  1,  are  now 
occupied  by  The  Pardee- Ellenberger  Co.,  with  a  retail  stock  of 
rubber  goods,  sporting  goods,  phonographs  and  records.  The 
firm  will  continue  their  wholesale  business  at  their  old  loca- 
tion, No.  155  Orange  street. 

=  At  a  meeting  on  August  5,  of  creditors  of  Frank  C.  Tuttle, 
a  rubber  goods  dealer  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  who  failed 
in  June,  a  first  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  claims  was  de- 
clared. 

=  A  recent  fire  in  the  factory  of  the  Empire  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.  (Trenton,  New  Jersey),  caused  by  frictional  electricity 
from  a  belt,  and  quickly  extinguished  by  sprinklers,  causing  a 
total  loss  of  $918,  led  to  the  publication  by  the  insurance  press 
of  the  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  the  company— $267,750. 

=Schedules  of  bankruptcy  of  Benedict  Reis,  who  did  busi- 
ness as  the  Neptune  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturing  mackintoshes 
and  rainproof  coats  at  No.  23  Lispenard  street,  New  York, 
show  liabilities  of  $41,327  and  nominal  assets  of  $4100,  of  which 
$3900  is  represented  by  39  shares  of  the  Mercury  Rubber  Co., 
which  was  incorporated  in  1903  to  operate  a  factory  at  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  but  never  made  a  start.  Benedict  Reis,  after 
his  failure,  left  the  country,  but  is  now  in  New  York  selling 
silks  for  a  foreign  house. 

=  Samuel  W.  Luce  has  resigned  as  auditor  of  The  Republic 
Rubber  Co.  (Youngstown,  Ohio)  and  been  succeeded  by  C.  F 
Garrison. 

=  C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co.  (Boston)  on  August  10  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  H.  Fred  Lesh,  who  recently  went  from  Boston 
to  St.  Louis  in  an  automobile  contest,  reading  as  follows: 
"  From  Boston  here  with  five  passengers,  on  the  Bailey  'Won't 
Slip'  tires,  without  a  single  tire  trouble.  No  other  tires  made 
such  a  record  on  the  run."=^A.  E.  Morrison,  on  "  Peerless" 
automobile  equipped  with  "  Won't  Slip"  tires,  won  the  auto- 
mobile race  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  J.:ly  30,  over  all 
foreign  and  American  cars  in  this  class. 

=  The  W.  C.  Coleman  Co.  (Setauket,  New  York)  desire  us 
to  state  that  it  is  owned  by  the  same  parties  who  owned  it 
when  it  was  located  in  New  York  city.  It  has  in  no  way  con- 
nected itself  with  any  other  person  or  firm,  either  in  Setauket 
or  elsewhere,  since  its  establishment. 

=  Corydon  M.  Amerman,  formerly  with  William  Wright  & 
Co.,  importers  of  crude  rubber,  has  opened  an  office  as  broker 
in  rubber  at  No.  108  Water  street,  New  York. 

=  Leonard  Klein,  aged  45,  an  employe  of  the  Alkali  Rubber 
Co.  (Akron,  Ohio),  had  both  hands  so  badly  crushed  in  a  mill 
at  the  company's  factory  that  amputation  was  necessary.  He 
afterwards  died  at  the  hospital,  as  is  supposed  from  worry  over 
his  unfortunate  condition.  He  left  a  widow  and  thirteen 
children. 
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=  F.  Haskell  Smith,  formerly  with  the  Milwaukee  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  and  recently  with  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and 
Rubber  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 
(Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts). 

PERSONAL    MENTION. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber 
World,  has  been  appointed  e.  Juror  of  Awards  for  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  in  Jury  11,  which  will  review  exhibits  of 
India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  and  manufactures  thereof.  He 
will  be  detained  at  St.  Louis  by  this  duty  until  about  Septem- 
ber 15. 

=  Mr.  Amad6e  Spadone,  president  of  the  Gutta  Percha  and 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  (New  York),  has  spent  several 
weeks  this  summer  in  travel  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  in- 
cluding a  visit  to  his  native  village  near  Arras,  in  the  French 
department  of  Pas  de-Calais.  He  reports  an  enjoyable  vaca- 
tion, repeating  now  after  a  considerable  interval  what  used  to 
be  with  him  an  annual  tour. 

=  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  who  has  been  in  Europe  for  several  weeks,  is  ex- 
pected to  return  early  in  the  present  month. 

=  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dale,  president  of  the  Rubber  Goods 
Manufacturing  Co.,  sailed  for  Europe  on  August  19,  for  a  va- 
cation of  a  few  weeks. 

=  Signor  Alberto  Pirelli,  a  member  of  the  important  rubber 
manufacturing  firm  of  Pirelli  &  Co.  (Milan,  Italy),  who  is  in 
the  United  States  to  attend  the  International  Electrical  Con- 
gress, in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  favored 
The  India  Rubber  World  offices  with  a  call  during  the 
month. 

=  Mr.  Fred  C.  Hood,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Boston)  is  one  of  the  rubber  men  from  the 
United  States  who  have  been  spending  a  vacation  in  Europe 
this  summer,  and  whose  return  is  expected  shortly. 


=  Mr.  Isaac  B.  Markey,  secretary  of  the  Eureka  Fire  Hose 
Co.  (New  York),  has  recently  been  ill — so  much  so  that  he 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Engineers  at  Chattanooga,  Tennes- 
see, on  September  13  16,  as  he  intended— but  at  last  accounts 
his  condition  was  improving. 

=  Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse,  president  of  the  Boston  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.,  and  his  family  are  visiting  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  at  St.  Louis. 

OBITUARY   NOTES. 

Edmund  Field  Heath,  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  August 
n.  He  was  born  in  London  nearly  80  years  ago,  and  settled  in 
Newark  with  his  parents  early  in  life.  He  had  carried  on  for 
over  50  years  the  manufacture  of  rubber  and  enameled  carriage 
cloth,  in  which  he  had  built  up  a  large  business,  conducted 
laterly  under  the  style  E.  F.  Heath  &  Son. 

=J.  A.  Vining,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  died  on  August  18,  at  his 
mother's  home  at  Monument  Beach,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
a  director  in  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
had  charge  of  their  manufacturing  in  Akron  and  Chicago.  He 
had  been  with  the  firm  for  25  years,  was  47  years  of  age  and  un- 
married, and  a  member  of  the  Akron  lodge  of  Elks. 

=  Hugh  Murphy  died  at  his  home  in  Franklin,  Massachu- 
setts, on  August  20,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  A  native  of  Ire- 
land, he  came  to  America  at  an  early  age  and  in  time  entered 
the  rubber  industry,  being  for  a  time  with  the  late  Mr.  Bani- 
gan,  in  the  Woonsocket  rubber  factory.  Later,  with  Patrick 
Wren  and  Horace  Jenckes,  he  built  the  rubber  factory  at 
Franklin  which  came  under  control  of  George  H.  Hood— the 
Boston  Rubber  Co. — and  worked  there  until  the  factory,  then 
owned  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  was  closed,  in  1896. 
One  of  Mr.  Murphy's  sons  is  now  employed  by  the  Hood  Rub- 
ber Co.,  at  Watertown. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 


IN  addition  to  a  greater  scarcity  of  supplies  of  fine  rubber 
than  has  yet  been  reported  at  any  time,  and  exceptionally 
high  prices  for  all  grades,  there  is  to  be  reported  thus  far 
lighter  arrivals  at  Amazon  ports  than  for  several  seasons 
past.  The  topic  of  paramount  interest  with  rubber  manufac- 
turers everywhere  is  the  continued  high  cost  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  lack  of  indication  of  any  early  relief.  Below 
are  given  the  quotations  ruling  at  this  writing.  There  have 
been  transactions  in  America  at  even  higher  rates.  One  firm 
reports:  "The  highest  we  have  heard  for  regular  market  in 
Upriver  rubber  is  $1.20,  at  which  regular  business  has  been 
done.  What  old  rubber  or  special  buyers  have  paid  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  sold  a  few  tons  at  $1.25 — not  old  rubber.' 
Another  house  reports  the  sale  during  the  month  of  old  Boliv- 
ian fine  at  $1.25.  London  advices  of  August  19  recorded  sales 
of  fine  hard  and  Bolivian  fine  at  $s.2%d.  [=$1.27],  but  un- 
doubtedly the  highest  price  to  date  is  that  obtained  at  the 
London  auction,  on  the  date  mentioned—  5.?.  T%d.  [  =  $(.37]  for 
cultivated  rubber  from  Ceylon,  Para  variety. 

The  reports  may  readily  be  credited  that  manufacturers  are 
not  buying  beyond  their  more  pressing  immediate  require- 
ments, in  the  hope  of  an  early  decline  in  prices.  In  this  con- 
nection this  suggestion  comes  to  hand  :  "  It  is  just  this  policy 
that  gives  speculators  in  rubber  their  opportunity.  In  fact, 
there  are  houses  today  interested  in  discouraging  the  buying 
of  rubber,  by  which  means  they  hope  to  see  an  accumulation  of 
rubber — something  which  now  nowhere  exists— when  they  will 


buy  freely  on  their  own  account.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
the  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  buy  heavily,  they  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  houses  which  have  thus  acquired  supplies  of 
rubber.  No  speculatively  inclined  house,"  this  suggestion  goes 
on,  "  will  buy  rubber  at  present  prices  in  the  hope  of  liberal  fu- 
ture profits,  and  they  are  concerned  in  bringing  about  a  decline." 
But  while  American  manufacturers  may  not  have  been  buyers 
on  a  large  scale,  still  a  great  deal  of  buying  has  been  done.  A 
single  firm  of  brokers  report  having  made  16S  contracts  during 
August. 

It  is  understood  that  the  rubber  sold  at  Antwerp  during  the 
month  was  bought  largely  for  American  account,  but  as  it  was 
purchased  for  filling  orders,  the  arrivals  now  almost  due  at  New 
York  will  not  contribute  materially  to  stocks  here.  It  has  been 
claimed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  for  some  time  past 
Antwerp  offerings  have  been  overvalued,  but  in  the  same  quar- 
ters it  is  admitted  that  the  August  estimations  more  accurately 
represented  values.  The  figures  on  another  page  indicate  the 
advance  recorded  over  former  prices. 

Arrivals  at  Pard  during  July  last  (including  Caucho)  were 
1250  tons,  against  1270  tons  in  July,  1903.  Arrivals  in  August, 
up  to  the  29th,  amounted  to  1040  tons,  against  1230  tons  for 
the  whole  month  last  year.  In  other  words  :  July  and  August 
last  year,  2510  tons;  to  August  29  this  year,  2290  tons. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers  (broker 
in  India  rubber,  No.  68  William  street.  New  York),  advises  us 

"During  August  the  money  market  has  continued   in  the 
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same  easy  condition  of  the  past  three  months,  call  loans  ruling 
at  about  1  per  cent.,  and  rubber  paper  being  taken  at  4}^  @  s'A 
according  to  grade." 

Following  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  Para'  grades,  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  on  August  30 — the  current  date. 

PARA.  Sept.  1,  'oj. 

Islands,  fine,  new 96®  97 

Islands,  fine,  old ioo@ioi 

Upriver,  fine,  new 99@I00 

Upriver,  fine,  old ioi@io2 

Islands,  coarse,  new 59®  60 

Islands,  coarse,  old @ 

Upriver,  coarse,  new 78@  79 

Upriver,  coarse,  old @ 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  sheet 6i@  62 

Caucho  (Peruvian)  ball 74@  75 

We  have  no  change  to  report,  since  the  first  of  the  month, 
in  other  sorts  at  New  York : 


Aug.  I,  '04. 

Aug.  30. 

II4@II5 

Il6@II7 

none  here 

none  here 

Ii8@iig 

I2U"I  121 

ng@i20 

I22@t23 

64®  65 

66@  67 

none  here 

none  here 

gl®  92 

91®  92 

none  here 

none  here 

68@  69 

68(3  69 

77@  78 

77@  78 

AFRICAN. 


®95 
@95 
@75 
©65 

@34 
@94 
@go 
@95 

@83 


CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda,  sausage. .  .74 

Guayaquil,  strip 64 

Nicaragua,  scrap  ...    .74 

Panama,  slab 57 

Mexican,  scrap   72 

Mexican,  slab   57 

Mangabeira,  sheet. . .  .49 
EAST  INDIAN. 

Assam 86 

Borneo 


@75 
@65 

@75 
@58 

@73 
@58 

@57 
@87 


Sierra  Leone,  istquality94 

Massai,  red 94 

Benguella .74 

Cameroon  ball 64 

Accra  flake 33 

Lopori  ball,  prime.... 93 
Lopori  strip,  prime. . .  .89 

Ikelemba 94 

Madagascar,  pinky.... 82 

Late  Para  cables  quote: 

Per  Kilo. 

Islands,  fine 7$ioo 

Islands,  coarse 3$5oo 

Exchange,  I2^td. 
Last  Manaos  advices : 

Upriver,  fine 7$S50      Upriver,  coarse 5$25° 

Exchange,    I2jg</. 

NEW  YORK  RUBBER  PRICES  FOR  JULY  (NEW  RUBBER). 


Upriver,  fine. . . 
Upriver,  coarse. 


Per  Kilo. 
8$200 
6$oco 


Upriver,  fine I.i2@i.ig 

Upriver,  coarse 87(a)    91 

Islands,  fine 1.09@_1.15 

Islands,  coarse (>3@    66 

Cameta,  coarse 64®     66 


1903. 
94@g6 
74@76 
8g@g2 
56®  5  8 
5b(a>6o 


70 

55 
67 
44 
46 


1902. 
@72 
@56 
@6g 
@4& 
@48 


Statistics  of  Para  Rubber  (Excluding  Caucho) , 


NEW  YORK. 

Fine  and  Total 

Medium.        Coarse.  1904. 

Stocks,  June  30 tons        112             25   =  137 

Arrivals.  July ...        218          260  =  478 


Aggregating. 
Deliveries,  July. . 


330 
273 


285   =     615 
276  =     54g 


Stocks,  July  30. 


_5_7 

PAR  A. 
1904.       1903.       1902 
Stocks.  June  30. .  .Ions    175        115  65 

Arrivals,  July 1010     1050       1060 


g   =       66 


Total 
■  903. 

367 
942 

I30g 

1085 

224 


Total 
1902. 

413 

518 

93' 
569 

362 


ENGLAND. 
1904.         1903.         1902. 
585        1320        1406 
595         33°        369 


Aggregating 1185     1165       1125 

Deliveries,  July 370     1030       1085 


[180 

745 


1650 
675 


1775 
750 


ber  in  the  principal  markets  on  that  date,  placing  side  by  side 
with  them  their  estimates  for  former  years,  as  previously  pub- 
lished. It  will  be  seen  from  the  totals  given  that  a  steady  de- 
cline has  prevailed,  the  total  for  June  30  last  being  44.2  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1900.  It  must  be  understood  that  wholly  ac- 
curate statistics  in  such  a  case  are  not  attainable;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  striking  agreement  between  the  statements  of 
approximate  figures  prepared  by  different  statisticians,  and  the 
firm  above  named  bear  a  high  reputation  for  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  their  estimates.     The  comparison  follows  : 


June  30. 
STOCKS.  1900. 

Pard  Grades: 

Liverpool tons  2,137 

Havre g5 

New  York 60  r 

Para 195 

Afloat   1,099 


June  30. 
1901. 

1,407 
70 

875 
28 

995 


June  30. 
1 902. 

2,448 
30 

392 
60 

900 


June  30. 
1903. 

1,601 

65 

383 

129 

1. 185 


June  30. 
1904. 

905 

25 

102 

174 

878 


Total 4,127 

Mtdium  Grades  : 

Liverpool tons  1,082 

London    646 

Antwerp 726 

Lisbon 717 

Rotterdam 

New  York 571 


3,435         3.830         3,303         2,084 


946 
742 

954 
544 

320 


585 
560 
681 

505 
80 

575 


456 
224 
488 
220 
56 
246 


715 
306 
68g 
290 
66 
238 


Total 3,742         3.506         2,986         1,690 


2,304 


Total  All  Kinds  7,869  6,941  6,816  5,053  4,388 
There  are  comparatively  unimportant  stocks  in  certain  other 
European  ports — for  example,  260  tons  (estimated)  of  Para 
sorts.  Besides,  the  table  does  not  indicate  the  amounts  afloat 
of  other  than  Para  grades.  But  as  these  estimates  have  been 
prepared  each  year  on  the  same  basis,  the  table  may  be  relied 
upon  as  indicating  correctly  the  declining  tendency  in  the  size 
of  stocks.  "  Medium  grades  "  in  the  above  table  include  Cau- 
cho, or  Peruvian  rubber,  for  New  York,  while  European  statis- 
ticians include  this  grade  with  "  Para." 

United  States  Crude  Rubber  Imports. 


OFFICIAL  STATEMENT— BY.  FISCAL  YEARS. 

1902-03. 

9.714,597 

2,916,814 

8,078,629 

1,083,351 

251,770 

15,609 

3i.Il9.486 

1,363,832 

454.594 

11,883 


From —  iQor-02. 

United  Kingdom pounds  6,114,107 

Germany 1,653,678 

Other  Europe 7.779.574 

Central  America 1,121,399 

Mexico 263,  gog 

West  Indies 63,og4 

Brazil 31,532,700 

Other  South  America i,28s,7g2 

East  Indies 55S.621 

Other  countries 40,607 


1903-04. 

7,711,910 

2,458,568 

11,206,264 

1,264,210 

366,104 

17,910 

33,109,112 

1,794,492 

1,084,689 

2,292 


Stocks,  July  30.. .      315       135 


40 


435 


075        1025 


1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

[281 

2088 

2958 

010 

1050 

ic6o 

230 

230 

250 

166 

394 

440 

241 

360 

600 

World's  visible  supply,  July  30 tons 

Para  receipts,   July    1  to  July  30 

Para  receipts  of  Caucho,   same  dates 

Afloat  from  Para  to  United  States,  July  30  . . 
Afloat  from  Para  to  Europe,  July  30 

The  World's  Rubber  Stocks. 

The  important  house  of  Hecht,  Levis  &  Kahn  (Liverpool, 
London,  Paris,  and  Hamburg)  have  issued  their  annual  India- 
rubber  statistical  chart  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  from 
which  we  extract  their  estimate  of  the  visible  supplies  of  rub- 


Total .pounds  50,413,481       55.010,571       59.oi5.55i 

Value $25.i5t,559    $30,436,710    $40,444,250 

Average  per  pound 49. S9  cents.       55  3  cents.       68.5  cents. 

Exports  of  Rubber 2,378,353        2,911,538        3,942,002 

Net  Imports .pounds  48,035,128       52,099,033       55.073.549 

Rubber  Scrap  Prices. 

New  York  quotations — prices  paid  by  consumers  for  car- 
load lots— in  cents  per  pound— show  practically  no  change 
from  last  month  : 

Old  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes— Domestic S'A  @  5lA 

Do  —Foreign 43A  @  4% 

Pneumatic  Bicycle  Tires 3^@  4 

Solid  Rubber  Wagon  and  Carriage  Tires 6 

White  Trimmed  Rubber 8J£  @  8^ 

Heavy  Black  Rubber 4 

Air  Brake  Hose 2#  @  2% 

Fire  and  Large  Hose itf  @  '% 

Garden  Hose i?i  &  1% 

Matting £  @  1 
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Rubber  Receipts  at  Manaos. 

During  July— the  first  month  of  the  crop  year — for  three 
years  [courtesy  of  Messrs.  Witt  &  Co.]  : 

From— 

Rio  Purus — Acre tons 

Rio  Madeira 

Rio  Jurua 

Rio  Javary — Iquitos. . 

Rio  SolimOes 

Rio  Negro 

Total 348 

Caucho 


1904. 

1903- 

1902. 

145 

163 

173 

149 

252 

263 

25 

2 

3 

25 

14 

14 

4 

10 

7 

— 

12 

17 

348 

453 

477 

99 

itn 

165 

Total. 


447       614       642 


London. 


Edward  Till  &  Co.  [August  2]  report  stocks: 


f  Para  sorts tons     — 

,  I  Borneo 54 

London-;     "■"="•••      ■  3* 

I  Assam  and  Rangoon 20 

(.  Other  sorts 331 

Total 405 


1903. 

23 
11 

176 

210 


1902. 

130 

11 

398 

539 


Para. 


981 

1739 

222 

220 

368 

555 

I781 

3053 

2285 

3595 

2248 

3687 

2539 

3788 

2525 

3326 

1902 


434 

Liverpool  -!  Caucho 323 

(  Other  sorts 602 

Total,  United  Kingdom 1 764 

Total,  July  1 1920 

Total,  June  1 1667 

Total,  May  1 1644 

Total,  April  1 1367 

PRICES   PAID   DURING  JULY. 
1904.  I9°3- 

Para  fine,  hard 4/  9^@4/l>M  3/1 1     ©4/  0%  2/11  ^©2/11% 

Do      soft 4/8     @4/l0       3/10     03/tl       2/ioX@2/ii^ 

Negroheads,  scrappy  .3/  71-2@3/  Q3/  3/   '     @3/  1%  2/  3     @2/  3% 
Do  Cameta.2/  T/2@2/  &%  2/  6     @2/  b%  2/ 

Bolivian 4/n}4@4/i  J}*   4/  i'A  3/         @3/  o^ 

Caucho  ball 3/  3     (313/  5       3/         ©3/   1       2/  3^@2/  4 

Do        slab 2/10  2/  53^@2/  6       1/11     @i/n% 

Liverpool. 

William  Wright  &  Co.  report  [August  2]: 
Fine  Pard, — With  small  stocks  and  small  supplies  prices  have  again 
advanced,  with  an  active  spot  demand,  and  the  market  closes  fully  2d. 
per  pDund  dearer  than  last  month.  The  advance  has  been  entirely  due 
to  scarcity,  and  there  does  not  seem  much  chance  at  present  for  a 
decline,  but  a  good  deal,  of  course,  will  depend  on  what  action  America 
takes.  Upriver  fine  closes  firm  at  4f.  11%^.,  and  Islands  at  4-r.  ioj^z". 
Receipts  for  the  month  are  1265  tons,  including  240  tons  Peruvian, 
against  1500  tons  last  month  and  1270  tons  last  year.  Deliveries  for 
the  month  are  963  tons,  against  830  tons  last  month  and  S55  tons 
last  year. 

Edmund  Schluter  &  Co.  report  [August  17] : 
Pards. — Our  market  has  been  limited,  owing  to  short  supplies,  but 
generally  speaking,  the  tone  may  be  described  as  strong.  Bolivian  fine 
sold  at  5-r.  0J2'/  @  5*  2d.  for  spot,  and  5.r  @  5.1.  o%d.  for  delivery. 
Spot  fine  hard,  $s.  2d.  paid,  but  there  is  practically  nothing  to  be  had  in 
this  grade.  Soft  has  again  met  with  demand,  and  sales  have  taken 
place  at  41.  \\%d.  UP  t0  5s-  The  close  is  very  strong,  with  buyers  at 
the  best.  There  has  been  some  speculative  business  in  the  more  dis- 
tant positions,  at  4*.  io%d.  September-October;  4^.  led.,  October- 
November  ;  4*.  91/.,  November-December.  The  two  latter  deliveries 
declined  to  4s.  g\4d.  @  4*.  8J£</.,  with  fairly  free  sellers,  who  have, 
however,  now  withdrawn. 

cAntfoerp. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World:  Out  of  a 
total  of  507  tons  of  rubber  offered  at  the  inscription  on  August 
1 2th,  468  tons  found  buyers,  of  which  397  tons  were  Congo 


sorts  and  72  tons  sundries.  Prices  showed  an  advance  of  20  @ 
25  centimes  per  kilogram,  or  2%  per  cent,  advance  on  brokers' 
valuations,  based  on  the  results  of  the  sale  of  July  8.  Some  of 
the  more  important  lots  which  changed  hands  were: 

Valuations.  Sold  at. 

Lopori  1 10.50  10.87}^ 

Lopori  II 6.50         6.25©  6.60 

Uele  (Upper  Congo)  strips ...        850  9.80 

Uele  (Upper  Congo)  strips   8.40  8.82^ 

Upper  Congo  balls 10.10  10.15 

Aruwimi 890  862)^ 

Kasai  ( Loanda  1 1  grade) 980  1010 

Congo  Djuma 7.  7.40 

Total  sales  since  August  1  amount  to  493  tons,  and  our 
stocks  to-day  are  373  tons.  The  next  monthly  sale  will  occur 
on  September  23,  when  530  tons  will  be  offered. 

C.  SCHMID  &  CO.,  SUCCESSEURS. 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  August  17,  1904. 

ANTWERP    RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR   JULY. 


Details. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

Stocks,  June  30. kilos 

Arrivals  in  July..  .    . 

Congo  sorts  . .    .... 

689,515 

639,157 
530,159 
108,998 

4S7.999 

365.406 

324,060 

41,346 

S53.405 
475.878 

377.527 

2,979-332 

2,649,192 

330,140 

3,259,9:0 

681.670 
592,836 

545.222 
47,614 

954.579 

470.662 

458,423 

12,239 

726,376 

657,767 

632.149 

25,618 

Aggregating.... 

1,328,672 
455.926 

872.746 

3.464.917 

2,847  591 

617,326 

3,203,071 

I,274,5c6 
584,734 

1,425,241 
384,800 

1. 384.  '43 
250,441 

Stocks,  July  30.. . 

689,772 

3.237.644 

3,001,476 

236  168 

1,04^,441 

1,133,702 

Arrivals  since  Jan.  1 
Other  sorts 

3,552,054 

3.243.557 

3°8,497 

3.125,652 

3,669,230 

3,121,175 
548,055 

Sales  since  Jan.  1.. . 

2.962,581 

2,827,519 

RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  ANTWERP. 

July  25. — By  the  Anversville,  from  the  Congo  : 
Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Gene'rale  Africaine)  kilos    133,000 


.(Societe  Isangi) 
.  (Chemins  de  fer  des  Grand  Lacs) 

(Societe  "  La  Kotto  ") 

. . . . .  .(Sultanats  du  Haut  Obangi) 

(Societe  Anversoise) 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
A  B  I  R. 

L.  &  W.  Van  de  Velde (Cie.  du  Kasai) 

Comptoir  Commercial  Anversois 

(Cie.  du  Kouango  Francais) 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co (La  Lobay) 

Charles  Dethier (la  Haut  Sangha) 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise.. (Beige  du  Haut  Congo) 
Comptoir  des  Produits  Coloniaux.(Cie.  de  la  N'Goko) 

M.  S.  Cols y; 

Do        (Societe  L'Ikelemba) 

Cie  Commerciale  des  Colonies 

Societe  Equatoriale  Congolaise. (Societe  L'Ikelemba) 


7,100 
8,000 

I.IOO 

5.7oo 
35 ,000 
56,000 
55,000 

6,500 

8,200 

22,000 

1 1 ,000 

4,200 

700 

800 

700 

1,600 


356,600 


Aug.  17. —  By  the  Leopoldville,  from  the  Congo: 

Bunge  &  Co (Societe  Gene'rale  Africaine)  kilos     112,000 

Do         (Sultanats  du   Haut  Obangi)         9,500 

Do         (Societe  "  La  Kotto  ")         1,500 

Do         (Cie.  du  Kasai)       77,000 

Cie.  Commerciale  des  Colonies   6,000 

Societe  Generate  de  Commerce (Alimaienne)         3,700 

M.  S.  Cols (Alima)        2,700 

Do       .  .(Societe  Baniembe)  700 

G.  &  C.  Kreglinger (La  Lobay)        2,000 

Comptoir  Commercial  Congolais 44,000   259, 100 

W.  Mallinckrodt  &  Co.  on  August  1  transferred  their  India-rubber 
and  Wool  departments  to  the  Company  for  General  Trade,  Limited,  and 
will  devote  themselves  in  future  more  particularly  to  banking  and  stock 
transactions.  They  will  be  largely  interested,  however,  in  the  new 
company,  which  is  capitalized  at  2,000,000  francs.  Mr.  W.  von  Mal- 
linckrodt is  chairman  of  the  new  company  ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Grisar,  vice 
chairman  ;  Mr.  A.  Franck  and  Count  E.  Le  Grelle  directors  ;  Mr.  E. 
Schwerdt  director  and  manager ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Leuchter  and  G. 
Schindhelm  managers. 
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Gutta-'Percha. 

Weise  &  Co.  (Rotterdam)  report  exports  from  Singapore  for  the  first 


six  months  of  five  years  : 

1900.            Igor.            1902.            1903.  1904. 

Tons 3219         3126         2490         1704  mo 

IMPORTS  FROM  PARA  AT  NEW  YORK. 

[Thi  Figures  Indicate  Weights  in  Pounds.\ 
August  3. — By  the  steamer  Basil,  from  Manaos  and  Para  : 

Importers.                              Fine.      Medium.    Coarse.      Caucho.  Tota^ 

New  York  Commercial  Co.    88,700     13,700     74,000     =  176,400 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 9,800       1,400    66,10033,800=  m, 100 

Poel  &  Arnold 25,700       2,500     33, 100     ..    ..=  61,300 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 5-4°°       2,300     .    ...=  7,700 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co. .        5,800       1,300     =  7,100 

Total 135,400     17,600  176,800   33,800=  363,600 


August  15. — By  the  steamer  Maranhense,  from   Manaos  and   Para  : 


Poel  &  Arnold 81.000  12,800  94,800 

New  York  Commercial  Co.  100,400  15,400  60,300 

A.  T.   Morse  &  Co   58,300  6,900  86  500 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 6,700  1,000  6,300 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..     10,300      2,800 


4,800= 
700= 


193,400 

176,800 

151,700 

14,000 

13,100 


Total   .  256,700     36,100250,700      5,500=549,000 


August  25. — By  the  steamer  Hilary,  from  Manaos  and  Para: 
New  York  C0mmercialC0.no, 900     32,800     40,600       6000= 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 50, 100 

Poel  &  Arnold  29,300 

Lionel  Hagenaers  &  Co..     8,200 

Hagemeyer  &  Brunn 6,100 

Robinson  &  Tallman....     6.700 
Edmund  Reeks  &  Co 


8.700 
5,ooo 


1,400 


49,000 

49.300 

3,900 

3,900 

500 

5,600 


5,200= 
1,800= 


190,300 

113,000 

85,400 

12,100 

10,000 

8,600 

5,600 


Total 211,300    47,900  152,800    13,000=     425,000 

[  Note.— The  steamer  Bernard,  from  Para,  is  due  at  New  York  on  September  6, 
with  90  tons  Rubber.] 


PARA  RUBBER  via  EUROPE.      | 

POUNDS. 

Aug.  1.— By  the  Celtics  Liverpool: 
A.  T.  Morse&  Co.  (Fine) 0,000 

Aug.  1.— By  the Kroonland^ Antwerp: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine).    .  4,600 

Aug  3.— By  the  Seguranca= Molleudo: 
Chicago  Bolivian  Rubber  Co.  (Fine).  10,000 

Aug.  4.— By  the  Grenada=Ciudad  Bolivar  : 

Middletou  &  Co.  (Fine) 3,500 

Middlelou  &  Co.  (Coarse) 4.6U0     8,000 

Aug.  5.— By  the  7(«!(ic=Llverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 21.C00 

AUG.  6.-By  the  Carprtthui=Llverpool : 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)....  62,000 

Aug.  6.— By  the  G'ampama=Llverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine).  .      32,000 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 11,000    43,000 

Aug.  12.— By  the  Pnns  Willem  ZVurd=Ciudad 
Bolivar: 

Ttiebaud  Brothers  (Fine) 11,000 

Tbebaud  Brothers  (Coarse) 2,500    13,500 

Aug.  15.— By  the  Cedric=Llveipool: 

Poel  &  Arnold  (L'lne) 41,000 

Poel  *  Arnold  (Coarso) 25.000 

A.  T.Morse  &  Co.  (Fine) 20,000    86,000 

Aug.  15.— By  the  Eturia=  Liverpool: 
New  York  commercial  Co.  (Fine)... .    24.000 

Poel  &  Arnold  (Fine) 22,500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co.  (Fine) 22,500    69,000 

Aug.  16—  By  the  Ft>i/and=Antwerp: 
New  York  Commercial  Co.  (Fine)  ...  51.000 

Aug.  18.— By  the  4ur<raia=Liverpool: 
New  York  Commercial  Co  (Fine) ....  8,000 

Aug.  22  —By  the  New  Forfc=London: 
Poel  &  Arnold  (Coarse) 22,500 

AUG.  2L— By  the  4dt'anc«=Mollendo: 
Chicago  Bolivian  Rubber  Co.  (Fine).  12,000 

OTHER  ARRIVALS  AT  NEW  YORK 

CENTRALS. 

POUNDS. 

July 25.— By  the  Comus=New  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg. Co 2.000 

A.  S.  Lascellas  &  Co 1,000      3,000 

July  27. —By  theSaraia=Savanilla,  etc.  : 

DeSola&Pardo 1,000 

Suzarte  Si  Wbltney 300 

G.Amslnck&Co 300 

Cadenas&Coe 500 

Jimenez  &  Escobar 600 

Czarnlkow,  Macllougal  Co 100 

D.  A.  DeLima&  Co ..  200 

Kunhardt&Co 200     3,100 

July  28— By  the  Easfern  Piincc=BahIa: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros  106,000 

Hirsch*  Kaiser 2.500  108,500 

July  29.— By  El  Cid=New  Orleans: 

A.  N.  Rotholz 2.000 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 1,500 

A.T.Morse&Co 1.000     4,500 


CENTRA  LS-  Continued. 
Aug.  1.— By  the  Terence= Bahla: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 76,000 

Hirsch  Si  Kaiser ...  24.0U0  100.000 

Aug.  1.— By  the  Pro(ens=New  Orleans: 
Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co 8,700 

Aug.  3.— By  the  Se0ur<mca=.Colon: 

Hirzel,  Feltman  &  Co 14.000 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 4,100 

A.  Santos  &  Co 3.500 

Livingstone  &  Co 4,600 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons 3,100 

A  M.  Capen  Suns 3.100 

G.Amslnck&Co 4,300 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 2.400 

Harburger*  Stack 2.400 

P. za,  Nephews  &  Co 1,100 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  Co 2  000 

\V.  R.Grace&Co 1,000 

Meyer  Hecht 800 

Silva,  Btissenius  &  Co  800 

Snuthers,  Nordenholt  &  Co 400 

Kunhardt&Co 300    51,600 

Aug  6— By  the  /fai>aiia=Froiitera: 

Harburger  &  Stack 2,000 

E.  StelgerS  Co       1.500 

H.  Marquardt&Co 1,000     4,500 

Aug.  8.— By  Comu«=New  Orleans: 
A.T.  Morse  &  Co 


4,000 


Aug.  10.— By  the  Carib  2/=Truxillo,etc: 

Eggers&  Heinlein 10,000 

A.  S.  Lascellas  &  Co 1.200 

H.  W.  Peabody&Co 800    12,000 

Aug  9.— By  the  Stoeria=Port  Limon: 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 2,000 

D   A.  DeLima&Co 1.000 

G.  Amsinck&Co 1.000 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 700 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co 400 

Kunhardt&Co 800 

Bartltng&DeLeon 200      5.600 

Aug.  10.— By  the  ^ll(in»ica=Colon: 

Hlrzel  Feltman  &  Co 

Harburger  &  Stack 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

Meyer  Hecht ... 

Jimlnez*  Escobar 

E.  B.  Strout  

Livingstone  &  Co 

Eggers*  Helnleln 

Aug.  11.— By  the  Caimino=Bahla: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser 

Aug.  12.— By  the  i*'tnance=Colon: 

G.Amslnck&Co  

Lawrence  Johnson  &Co 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros .  

A.  Rosentbals  Sons 

Andreas  &  Co 

De  Solo  &  Pardo     


CENTRALS-Continued. 


Isaac  Kuble  &  Co.  . 
For  Hamburg,  etc. 


3.000 

1,900 

1,800 

1.500 

1,100 

700 

300 

500 


80,000 

22,503  102,500 


3,600 
1.000 

600 

500 

400 

400      6,500 


Aug.  13.— By  the  .lion(erei/=Mexico: 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co  3,500 

Graham,  Hlnkley  &  Co 2,000 

Harburger  &  Stack 2,000 

Fred.  Probst*  Co 1,500 

Thebaud  Brothers 700 

L.  N.ChemedlUi  &  Co 700 

E.N.  Tibbals  &  Co  700 

American  Trading  Co 700 


500 

14,000     26,300 

Aug.  15.— By  the  Pro(eus=New  Orleans: 

Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg  Co 1.500 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 1.0U0 

Eggers*  Heinleln 1,500     4,000 

Aug.  17.— By  the  Fucarnn=Colon: 

Hlrzel  Feltman  &  Co 29.400 

A.  Santos*  Co    8.600 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co 7,000 

G.Amslnck&Co 5.600 

American  Trading  Co 3.900 

Harburger  &  Stack 3,100 

Mecke  *  Co 3,000 

Dumarest  Bros.  &  CO        2.500 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 1,300 

.1.  H.  Recknagel  &  Son 600 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 500 

Kunhardt  A  Co 500 

Schultz&  Ruckgaber 300 

Graham,  Hlnkley  *  Co 300   60,600 

Aug.  19.— By  El  Fa!!e=New  Orleans: 
A.N.  Rotholz 


9,000 


Aug.  20.— By  the  Esperanza= Mexico: 

H.  Marquardt  &  Co 2.500 

E.  Stelger 1.000 

L.  N.Chemedlin  &  Co 200 

E.  N.  Tibbals  &  Co 100 

Graham,  Hinkley  &  Co 700     4.500 

Aug.  22.— By  the  B(/ron=Bahia: 

J.  H.  Rossbach  &  Bros 17,500 

A.  D.  Hitch  &  Co 3.600 

Lawrence  Johnsons  Co 1,600   22,500 


Aug.  24.— By  the  4dfnn<:e=Colon  : 

A  Santos&  Co 

Hirzel  Feltman  &  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co 

Roldan  &  Van  Sickle 

Livingstone*  Co 

Lawrence  Johnson*  Co 

Eggers  &  Heinlein 

A.  Rosenthal  &  Sons 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros 

Dumarest  Bros  &  Co 

J.  A.  Panll&Co 

A.M.  Capen  Sons 

Sllva,  Busienius  &  Co 


5.700 
4.600 
3,100 
3.100 
2.800 
2.300 
1,700 
1,600 
1.600 
1.300 
1,200 
900 
800 


30.900 


AFRICANS. 


POUNDS. 

July-  25— By  the  -4rabi<:=Liverpool: 

General  Rubber  Co 66  000 

A.T.Morse&Co H.OOO   7,,0o0 

July  25.— By  the  Ro(terdam=Rotterdam : 
Poel&Arnold 9.°00 

July  26.— By  the  Vadei  land= Antwerp : 

Poel&Arnold 266.000 

Joseph  Cantor S°'°,0' 

Robinson  &  Tallman 26,000 

A.  T.  Morse*  Co 22,000  380,000 

July  28.— By  the  reutom'c=Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold  

July  28.— By  the  Penii*i/(»(inia=Hamburg: 

Poel&Arnold 40,000 

Rubber  Trading  Co 9,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6,500    64,500 


27,000 
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AFRICANS— Conlinncd. 
Aug.  1.— By  the  Umbria= Liverpool: 

Poel&Arnold 3,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 5,500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11,000   19.500 

Aug.  1.— By  the  Penlnsular= Lisbon  : 
General  Rubber  Co 100,000 

A 1  ■;.  1.— By  the  Kroonlandi  Antwerp: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 118.000 

A.T.  Morse  &  Co 18,000  130,000 

Ado.  5.— By  the  Bni(ic=Llverpool: 
Poel&Arnold 12,500 

Aug.  4.— By  the  Patricia=Hamburg: 

A.T.  Morse&Co        11,000 

Kabber  Lading  Co  7,000    18,000 

Aug.  5.— By  the  Carpafftm-Liverpool: 

Poel&Arnold 12.000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 11.000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 3,000   20,000 

Aug.  9.— By  the  Zceland= Antwerp: 

Poel  &  Arnold 29,000 

A.T.  Morse&Co 5,000 

Earle  Brothers 3,500   37,600 

Aug.  11.— By  the  Majutic=  Liverpool : 
Poel  &  Arnold 20,000 

Avi:.  12.— By  she  P)ioe»ucta=Hamburg: 
A.T.  Morse&Co 22,500 

Aug.  15.— By  the  E(ruria=Llveipool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 26,060 

Aug.  15.— By  the  Cedric=Liverpool: 

General  Rubber  Co 75,000 

Poel  &  Arnold 42.000 

A.  T.  Morse*  Co 2,000  119,000 

Aug  17.— By  the  Oceanic=Liverpool: 
Poel&Arnold 13,500 

Aug.  18— By  the  Auritnia=I.tverpool  : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 22,500 

An:.  10—  By  the  Prctoria= Hamburg: 

Poel&  Arnold 49,000 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 6,500 

A.T.Morse 4,500    60,000 

Aug.  22.— By  the  Arahic= Liverpool: 
Poel&  Arnold 22,500 

Aug.  23.— By  the  Fadertand^Antwerp: 

Poei&  Arnold 45,000 

A.  T.  Morse  &  Co 13,000    58,000 

Aug.  24  —By  the  Geoiaic=Ltverpool: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co  80,000 

General  Rubber  Co 55,000  136.000 


EAST    INDIAN. 

POUNDS. 

July  25.— By  the  Indravelh= Singapore: 
Pierre  T.  Betts 17.500 

July  28. -By  the  Pennsylvanla=Bamburg : 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 4.500 

Aug.  3.— By  the  i>'c7io>i/efs=Calcutta: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co 20,000 

Aug.  4.— By  the  St.  Pau?=London: 
Poel  &  Arnold 9,000 

Aug.  5.— By  the  Carpafft»a=Liverpool: 
Poel  A  Arnold 8,000 

Aug.  6.— By  the  Philadelphia  =  London: 

A.T.  Morse&Co 4.5C0 

Poel  &  Arnold 1,500     6,060 

Aug.  15.— By  the  Briez  ffueI=Singapore  : 

Winter  &  Smillle 9.000 

Kubber  Trading  Co 3,600    12,500 

Aug.  17.— By  the  Mesaba= London : 
A.T.  Morse&Co 4.000 

Aug.  18.— By  ibe  A uranta= Liverpool: 
Poel&Arnold 10,000 

Aug.  19.— By  the  Ras  Jssa=Siugapore: 

Poel&Arnold 10,000 

Winter  &  Smillle 10,000    20,000 

Aug.  19.— By  the  Pietoria=Haniburg: 
A.T.  Morse  &  Co 45.000 

Aug.  22.— By  the  York  Castfe=Calcutta: 
Poel&Arnold 33,500 

Aug.  22.— By  the  Satsuma=Singapore: 

Winler  &  Smillie 11.500 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 15  000 

Pierre  T.  Betts 15,000 

Robert  Brauss  &  Co 22,500    64,000 

PONTIANAK. 

POUNDS. 

July  25.— By  the  JHdrat>e!ii=Slngapore: 

Winter*  Smillle 320.0C0 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 110.000 

Robert  Brans9&  Co 100,000  530,000 

Aug.  15.— By  the  Briez  Huel=  Singapore: 

George  A.  Alden  &  Co 225,000 

Robinson  &  Tallman 70.000 

Winter  &  Smillie 200,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 140,000  635,000 

Auc.  19.— By  the  iJa«2ssa=Singapore: 
Winter  SSniillie 2C0.0C0 

Aug.  22.— By  the  Sa(sunca=Singapore: 

George  A.  Alden  &Co 375,000 

Robert  Branss  &  Co 226,000 

Winter  ASmillie 115,000 

Robinson  &Tallnian 45,000  760.C0O 


GUTTA-PERCHA     AND     BALATA 

POUNDS. 

July  25.— By  the  La  Bretagne=BavTe: 
Toorder  7,000 

Aug.  4.— By  the  Pat) icia=Hamburg : 

Toorder 1.500 

Kempshall  Mfg.  Co 2,500     4,000 

Aug.  15.— By  the  Briez  Huel= Singapore: 
D.A.Shaw&Co 75,000 

BALATA. 

July  27.— By  the  KoronaaDemerara : 
Middleton  &  Co 3,000 

Aug.  2.— By  the  Minnehaha= London: 
Earle  Brothers  2.500 

Aug.  4.— By  the  Grenada =Trinidad: 
Frame  &  Co 3.C00 

Aug.  8.— By  the  Proeida=Demerara : 

George  A  Alden  &  Co 5,000 

Middleton&Co 3,000 

Frame  &  Co 1,500     9,500 


CUSTOM    HOUSE   STATISTICS. 

PORT  OF   NEW  YORK— JULY. 

Imports:                                      pounds.  valuh. 

India-rubber 3,169,261  S2.06i.604 

Gutta-percha 30,155  13,726 

Gutta-jelutong  (Pontianak)  ..    1.461.575  45.280 

Total 4,650,991      82,120  510 

Exports  : 

India-rubber 52,954  $35,300 

Reclaimed  rubber 330,460  35  802 

Rubber  Scrap  Imported 1,212,521  $70,326 


BOSTON  ARRIVALS. 

July  18.— By  the  Saxon  ia=Ltverpool: 
George  A.  Alden  &  Co.— African 

July  27.— By  the  Ce«(rian  ^Liverpool: 
Poel  &  Arnold— African 


Total. 


[Import  Value,  $9,032.] 


2,680 


13,6tS 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  INDIA-RUBBER  (Pounds). 


UNITED    STATES. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS, 

NRT  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

2,496,700 
31,994,423 

299,077 
1,461,909 

2,197,623 
30,532,514 

4,700,970 
26,208,896 

30.909,872 
29,328,208 
26.287,968 

2,238,992 
15,310,070 

2,461,984 

10,898,826 

Six  months.  1902 

Six  months,  1903 

Six  months,  1902 

34,491.123 
28,568,764 
27,142,990 

1,760,986 

1.567.915 
1.852,299 

32,730,137 

27,000,549 
25.290.691 

17,549,062 
19.415,872 
15,150,688 

I3,360,8lO 
9.912,336 

11.t37.280 

GERMANY. 

ITALY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

3,272,500 

15,022,260 

949.300 

4,284,280 

2,323,200 
10,737,980 

Six  months,  1904 

103,620 
738,100 

2,860 
49,280 

100,760 
688,820 

Sin  months,  1903 

18.294,760 

18,357,240 
16,475.140 

5,233,580 

6,686,020 
6.280,560 

13,06l,l80 
11,671,220 
10,194,580 

841,720 
899,360 
767,8CO 

52,140 
94.380 
75.240 

789.580 
804,980 
692,560 

FRANCE.* 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

MONTHS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

NET  IMPORTS. 

9.274.320 

5,946,820 

3.327,500 

267,740 
1.273,580 

nil. 

10,340 

267,740 

1,263,240 

Six  months,  1904. . 
Six  months,  1903. 
Six  months,  1902. 

8,326,560 
8,955.320 

4,609,880 
4,361,280 

3.716,680 
4,594.040 

1,541,320 
1,501,580 

i,4o8,8So 

10,340 

12,320 

6,820 

1,530,980 
1,492,260 

1,402,060 

Notb.— German  statistics  include  Gutta-percha,  Balata,  old  rubber,  and  substitutes.     French,  Austrian,  and  Italian  figures  include  Gutta-percha.    The  exports 
from  the  United  States  embrace  the  supplies  for  Canada  consumption.  *  General  Commerce. 
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HIGH     GRADE     RUBBER     GOODS 


BELTING 

PACKINCS 

VALVES 

VALVE  SHEET 

TUBING     - 

and 

GASKETS 


(MADE     IN     CANADA) 


RUBBER  HOSE 

-FOR- 

WATER 

SUCTION 

STEAM 

AIR 

Fire  Protection 

ACIDS 

BREWERS 

Pneumatic  Tools 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "MALTESE  CROSS"  and  "LION"  Brands  Rubbers. 
The  best  fitting,  best  wearing  and  most  stylish  rubber  footwear  on  the  market. 


ISPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO    EXPORT   ORDERSS 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

uention  The  India  Rubber  world  when  you  vnite.       Head  Office  Warerooms — 15  Wellington  St.,  E.,  TORONTO,   CANADA. 

=  =  THE  =  = 

GRANBY    RUBBER   CO. 

RUBBER   BOOTS,  SHOES,  AND  CLOTHING. 


S.  H.  C.  MINER,  President, 
J.  H.  McKECHNlE,  Qen'l  Hgr. 


Factories:  GRANBY,  QUEBEC. 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  yon 


The  Tropical  Agriculturist. 

PUBLISHED   MONTHLY  BY 
A.  M.  &  J.  FERGUSON,  COLOMBO,  CEYLON. 


ALL  i 


___  about  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao.  Tobacco,  Cardamoms,  Cotton,  Cinchona,  Sugar 
Liberian  Coffee,  India-rubber,  Cinnamon,  Cassia,  Cocoanuts,  Palmira  and  other 
Palm  Trees,  Aloes  and  other  Fibre  Plants,  Rice,  Fruit  Trees,  Vegetables,  Citronella 
and  other  Grasses  yielding  Essential  Oils,  Gum,  and  other  Tropical  Products. 

Rates  of  Subscription  for  America,  including  Postage. 

Yearly,  $5.50.       In  Advance,  $4.50. 
Half  Yearly.  $3.00.  "         $2.60. 

The  whole  sixteen  volumes  published  can  be  had  for  $88. 

The   Ceylon    Observer 

CIRCULATES  throughout  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  Southern  India.  Its  Over- 
land Edition  circulates  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Annual  sub- 
scription, $15.00.  Overland  Observer  (Weekly),  $8.00.  The  Advertising  Rates 
are  moderate.  Special  quotations  given  for  Trade  Announcements,  appearing  lor  a 
series  of  insertions. 

^^"Maps  of  Ceylon  and  Estates,  Ceylon  Directory,  Planting  Manuals,  etc 
Cheques  should  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  MANAGER,  Ceylon  Observer, 
Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  vou  write. 


Journal  d'AgricuIture  Tropicale, 

AGRICULTURAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  COfiriERCIAL. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

J.    VILBOUCHEVITCH, 

10,   Rue    Delambre,    Paris,    (France.) 


Subscription ; 


ONE  YEAR,  . 
SIX  MONTHS, 


20  FRANCS. 
10  FRANCS. 


The  Journal  of  Tropical  Agriculture  deals  with  all  branches  of 
tropical  cultivation,  giving  prominence  to  the  planting  of  Caoutchouc  and  the 
scientific  study  of  Caoutchouc  species.  The  Journal  is  international  in 
character,  and  is  planned  especially  to  interest  readers  in  all  lands  where  the 
French  language  is  spoken  or  read. 

Mention  Tfie  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


HI 


THE    INDIA    RUBBER    WORLD 


[September  i,   1904. 


The  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 


ESTABLISHED    1855 


Rubber  Belting,  Packing,  Hose,  Mats,  Matting 

and  MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS  OF  EVERY  KIND. 


-v"- 


WAREROOMS  s 
Nos.l26-l28DuaneSt.  H 

NEW  YORK. 


•51k 


BRANCH  STORES: 

96-98  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 

71  Pearl  St.,  BOSTON 

221  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

30  &  32   Fremont  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


•7K" 


A.  SPADONE,  Prs. 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Vlce-Pres. 

Mention  the  India  Rubber  World  when  you  write. 


MATTHEW  HAWE.  Trea*. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO 


RUBBER 


BOOTS  and  SHOES 


1856  FORTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

EXPERIENCE 


1904 


TYRIAN 

DRUGGISTS 


P 


Mention  The  India  Rubber  World  when  vnu  write. 


RUBBER  GDOBS 

OF  ALL   DESCRIPTIONS. 

RUBBER  MOULD  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

TYER     RUBBER    COMPANY, 
Andover,  Mass. 

Mention  The  India  Rubber  tTorU  u-htn  you.  wriU. 


New   York   Botanical   Garden   Ubran 

!  I  I  h    II  Ml  I  11:11! 


3  5185  00261    1083 


